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PERU is a country in South America, situated between 
3° 30' and 21° 28' S. lat., and between 65° and 81° 20' W. 
long. On the west it is washed by the Pacific.; and on the 
south and south-east it borders on Bolivia. The boundary- 
line between these states, at the most southern point of 
Peru, is formed by the small river Loa (21° 28' S. lat.): it 
follows the course of this river for several miles, when it 
turns eastward till it reaches the western edge of the Andes. 
It follows this edge northward to the mountain-pass of 
Gualillas (17 U 5o' S. lat.), whence it runs northward across 
the plain of the lake of Titicaca to the southern extremity 
of that lake. It traverses the lake in a northern direction, 
which it preserves till it reaches the eastern chain of the 
Bolivian Andes, near 15° S. lat. It follows this chain for 
some distance, and then runs along the lateral range which 
branches off in an east-north-cast direction between the 
river Tuche, an affluent of the Beni, and some rivers which 
are supposed to fall into the Purus. From the mouth of 
the river Tuche, the boundary-line between Peru*and Bo¬ 
livia runs along the Rio Beni to its junction with the Gua- 
pore, by which the river Madera is formed. At this point 
commences the boundary-line between Peru and Brazil. 
This line follows the Madera river to 9° 30'S. lat.: it 
stretches westward along this parallel to the river Yavari, 
the course of which river, up to its junction with the Ama¬ 
zonas, forms the remainder of the boundary between Peru 
and Brazil. The Amazonas is the boundary between Peru 
and Ecuador, front its junction with the Yavari to the town 
of S. Juan de Brancamoros, south of which place the river 
Chinchupe falls into the Amazonas. The Chinchupu sepa¬ 
rates both countries as far as its source, from which the 
dividing line passes over tho Andes to the Rio Tumbez, 
which falls into the Gulf of Guayaquil, in 3 s1 30' S. lat. 

The length of this country from south to north, along 
the meridian of 70°, is above 1150 miles, but its width varies 
greatly. South of 17° S. lat. it hardly exceeds 30 miles, 
whilst near 10° S. lat. it is more than G50 miles wide. Its 
area, according to a rough estimate, considerably exceeds 
600,000 square miles, being about two and a half times the 
oxlcnl of France. 

Coast and Harbours .—The coast line is about 1500 miles 
in length. In an extent of 1200 miles this coast forms only 
three straight lines, which meet at obtuse angles, and are not 
interrupted by any large bays. The most southern line 
runs south and north, the central line runs nearly south¬ 
east and north-west, and the northern line runs north- 
north-west. The most northern und most projecting por¬ 
tion of the coast is broken by bays and by headlands. 

The southern coast-line, which runs south and north, 
extends from the mouth of the river Loa (21° 28' S. lat.) to 
the harbour of Arica (18° 28' S. lat.), a distance of 210 
miles. The whole of this line consists of rocky cliffs, 
rarely low, and occasionally several hundred feet high. In 
a few spots a sandy beach lies between tho cliffs and the 
sea. The projecting points seldom extend a mile from the 
mainland, and in no case more than two. They also form 
right angles with the coast, and as they occur only at 
distances of 10, 15, or 20 miles, they afford no shelter to 
vessels. A few small rocks lie off the coast, but they are 
low and too small to protect vessels which anchor between 
them and the shores. The soundings are irregular. Boats 
P. C., No. 1103. 
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cannot land on thWe shores, as they are exposed to a very 
heavy swell from the Pacific, forming a dangerous surf, 
which can only be passed in favourable weather by bouts. 
Landing in most places can only be effected by balsas. In all 
tins extent of coast, fresh water can only be got at three pluces, 
the rivers Loa and Pisagua, and at Arka. The water of tho 
river Loa is extremely bad. The water of the Rio Pisagua 
is good, but the river is dry nine months in tho year, and 
the watur obtained from the wells is bad. At Arica tho 
water is excellent. The only harbour is that of Iquique, 
which is formed by a low island, the largest that occurs 
along this coast. Between it and the town is good anchorage 
in eleven fathoms. The harbour of Arira, which lies at the 
northern extremity of this coast-line, is also formed by a low 
island, called Iluans, on the northern side of which there 
is good anchorage. A mole runs out into the seu, which 
enables boats to lie quietly while loading or discharging. 

From Arica (18° 2«' S. lat.) to Point Carreta (14° 10'), a 
distance of more than 460 miles, the coast lies east-south¬ 
east and west-north-west. Where the clifls come close to 
the sea, they rise from 6t) to 300 feet above it, and the waves 
in some places break with great violence along the shore. 
Even tho sandy beach is frequently interrupted by low pro¬ 
jecting cliffs, but the soundings are in general regular. The 
projecting points are usually loo short and too far from one 
another to form safe anchorages and to break the swell of 
the sea. Towards Point Carretu a few inlets occur, which 
form good harbours, though even here tire landing in boals 
is generally difficult and sometimes impracticable. Fresh 
water is much more abundant, and may be got in several 
places. The first harbour which occurs, after leaving Arica, 
is that of Islay, the port of Arcquipu. Cove Mollciido for¬ 
merly served for that purpose, but it has so changed, that 
at present it only admits boats, or very small coasting ves¬ 
sels. Port Islay is formed by a low straggling islands 
which lie off Point Islay, and is capable of containing twenty 
or twenty-five vessels. The anchorage is good, but the 
landing extremely difficult, and at the full of the moon it is 
sometimes impracticable for several days. Point Lomas, 
the port of Acari, lies farther west, and is an open roadstead, 
but it lias good anchorage in from five to fifteen futlioms, 
and tolerable landing. Some distance farther west there 
are two good harbours, S. Juan and S. Nicolas, with excel 
lent anchorage and tolerable landing: but the country about 
them is sterile and uninhabited. 1 arther west is the Bay 
of Independence, which lies between Cape Quemada and 
Cape Curreta, and is protected towards the sea by two islands, 
Santa Rosa and Santa Viejo, of which the latter rises to a 
considerable elevation. It extends 16 miles from south-east 
to north-west, and is about 3$ miles broud. There is an¬ 
chorage in all parts of this spacious bay, the bottom being 
quite regular in about 20 fathoms. It may be entered from 
the south by the Strait of Serrate, between the island of 
Santa Rosa and Cape Quemada, which is three-quarters of a 
mile wide, or by the wide opening at the nor.th-westcr» ex¬ 
tremity, which is called Durdo, and is five miles across be¬ 
tween the island of Vieja and Cape Curreta. As the country 
surrounding this bay is very thinly inhabited, it is rarely 
visited by vessels. 

The coast from Cape Curreta (14° 10' S. lat.) to the road 
stead of Lambayoque (6° 46*S. lat.), a distance of about 
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umjMflii- runs north-north-west, and exhibits a much 
|piMpffartion of low sandy beach than' is found farther 
gNSjgL' A high ground invariably appears at the back of the 
fca^WSuore, in some places rising with a steep and in others 
Jfith a gentle declivity. In a few places the high ground 
it six miles from the sea. Where the coast is high the rocks 
are frequently low, but in several places they rise to 100 or 
300 feet. The projecting headlands are not numerous, and 
being short, und at right angles to the coast, they do not 
alVoru safe anchorage. Towards the south-eastern extremity 
are some islands, and between 7“ and lo u S. lat. some inlets 
which are larger than commonly occur on tins part of 
Peru, .and good anchorage is found in them. The most 
southern of these harbours is the Bay of Pisco, which 
is between the mainland and a row of islands extend¬ 
ing along t lie coast. The most southern of these islands, 
that of Gillian, is 2$ miles long, I mile wide, and of con¬ 
siderable elevation. North of it are the Baliista Islands, 
und north of them the Clunca Islands, both dusters of low 
rocks. Thu sea about these islands is deep, laid the Bay of 
Pisco may he entered safely by all the passages thus 
formed. The most southern passage, winch is between the 
island of Galkin and Point Pnrucca, is generally used; it is 
called the Boqucruti of Pisco. Within the bay there is good 
anchorage in 1*2 fathom.- This bay is much visited by ves¬ 
sels, as the surrounding country is rather fertile, and the 
commerce of the town of I’isco is considerable. 

Opposite the town of Oerro Azul there is only an open 
roadstead, with bad anchorage, and a heavy surf constantly 
breaking on the shore. The bay of Callao is between (lie 
coast, and the island of S. Lorenzo, which is four miles and 
a half long from south-east to north-west, and a mile wide: 
its highest part is 1050 feet above the sea-level. The hay, 
which is extensive and commodious, lias good anchorage; 
it is usually entered from the north round Cape Lorenzo, 
the northern extremity of the island, blit it may also bo en¬ 
tered by the Boqucron, a strait between Cape Callao and 
the southern extremity of the island. Salinas Bay, on the 
north of Salinas Head, which extends live miles into the 
sea from south to north, is of large dimensions, and ntfonls 
good anchorage, hut it is seldom visited. The hay of Supe, 
to the north of Cape Thomas, is small, hut. as it is contigu¬ 
ous to a fertile district, it is much visited by coasters. The 
port of Guarmey, north of Point Legarto, is uLo small, hilt 
it contains good anchorage in three and a half to ten 
fathoms, on a fine sandy bottom. Firewood is abundant in 
the neighbourhood, and is exported. Between 9° and 10' 
S. lat. there are four comparatively good harbours, Casmn, 
Snmanco, or lluainbac-ho, Ferrol, and Santa. That of 
Samauuo is the largest port north of Callao, being six miles 
long from South-east to north-west, and four miles wide. 
The entrance is two miles wide. Port Ferrol is nearly e<|im‘ 
ill size, anil entirely free from the swell of the ocean. Both 
harbours are much visited by coasters, as the adjacent 
country is fertile and well cultivated. There is no harbour 
farther north. Opposite the towns of Truxdlo and Lam- 
bayeque there are only open roadsteads with had anchorage. 

North of the roadstead of l.atnlmycque, and between it 
and the Bay of Guayaquil, a huge promontory runs out into 
the sea. At iis base, between Lambaycque and Point 
Malpclo 30' N. lat.) it is 220 miles wide, and its coast¬ 
line exceeds 300 miles. Between Point Aguja and Capo 
Blanco, the most projecting part of this promontory, the 
shores are rocky and steep, and rise to a considerable ele 
vationg but near the roadstead of Lamhayequu and on the 
Gulf of Guayaquil the shores are sandy and partially covered 
with brushwood. In this part there are two indentations 
which form two tolerably deep but open bays. The southern 
is the Bay of Scrhura, which is six miles deep, and at its 
entrance, between Cape Pisura and the Little Lobes Island 
of Payta, 12 miles wide. It isojien to the swell of the sea, 
and is only navigated by the Indians in balsas. The Bay of 
Payta, which is farther north, is of smaller dimensions, but 
it is the best hurbour on the coast of Peru, and is more 
visited by foreign vessels than any other hurbour except 
Callao. 

. A* the heavy surf occasioned by the svvelk of the Pacific 
tenders landing with boats always dangerous, and often 
impracticable, balsas are used along this coast. These balsas 
differ ip materials and form tm the different parts of the 
attest; In Chile and the southern coast of Peru the balsa is 
* kind of sea-balloon, consisting of seal-skins made air¬ 
tight^ and inflated like a bladder: they ate so light that they 


float over the heaviest surf without danger. Two of these 
bladders are fastened together, and a sort of platform made 
of cane is fixed on them. These balsas hold from two to 
three persons. The balsa of the northern coast of Peru is a 
raft consisting of nine logs of the cabbuge-palm secured 
together by lashings, with a platform raised about, two feet, 
on which the goods are placed. They are employed for 
coasting along the shore, and have a lug sail, which is most 
used in landing. The wind being along the shore enables 
them to run through the surf and on the beach with ease 
and safety. At Lambayeque, where the surf is very heavy, 
a kind of balsa is used called cubullito: it consists of 
bundles of reeds fastened together and turned up at the 
how. Being very light, it is thrown on the top of the 
surf upon the beach, and the fishermen who use them jqmp 
off and carry them on their shoulders to their huts. It 
seems that each bay or road has its peculiar Imlsa. 

Surface, Sail, Climate, and Agricultural Productions .— 
As Peru comprehends ihe whole of 1 lie mountain-masses of 
the Andes winch lie between 15° and 5° S. lat., together 
with the countries on both declivities of the chain, it is 
naturally divided into three different regions. The country 
between the chain and the Pacific is called Los Valles, and 
that included between the higher ranges of the Andes, Man- 
tana. Tho region on the eastern declivity of the Andes and 
the plains contiguous to it are not designate^ liy a pecu¬ 
liar denomination; they may be Conveniently called thu 
Eastern Region. 

I. The country between the steep accent of the Andes 
and the Pacific varies m width from 15 to 50 miles, and may 
he considered as the western base of the mountains. It lias 
a grt?at elevation above the level of the sea, where it. lies 
contiguous to the range, on an average between 8000 and 
10,000 feet, and from this elevation it slopes towards tlie sea 
with a very irregular surface. Where it approaches tho 
shores it is still in many parts from 1000 to 2000 feet above 
the sea-level, hut in other places it is less than 500 feet. 
This irregularly inclined plain is furrowed by a number ot 
depressions running from the Andes to the sea with a rapid 
slope. As the adjacent high lands frequently rise 1000 feet 
above tliani, these depressions are appropriately called Los 
Valles, or the Vales. They are traversed liy rivers, many 
of which are dry during nine months in the year, and only a 
few preserve a running stream all. the year round. As it 
never rains in the lower portion of this region, vegetation 
and agriculture do not extend beyond the reach of irrigation. 
The narrow strips along the rivers arc cultivated in propor¬ 
tion to the supply of water. Though the upper course of 
the rivers is extremely rapid, few of them enter the sea, but 
are either lost in shallow lagoons or filler through the sand 
which is invariably found near their mouth. The uplands 
which separate the valleys from one another are covered 
with a fine loose sand, through which in many parts the 
rocks protrude, either in the form of isolated mountains, or 
more frequently in ridges several miles long. These uplands 
are complete deserts; neither beasts, birds, nor reptiles are 
ever seen on tl. on, and they do not produce a single blade 
of vegetation. No stranger can travel from one vale to an¬ 
other without a guide, the sand being so loose that it is 
raised into clouds by the wind, and thus all traces of a path 
are obliterated. On account of the great heat which is ex¬ 
perienced in these uplands in the day time, und the clouds 
of sand which the wind then raises, they aro usually tra¬ 
versed by night, and the guides regulate their course by the 
stars, or the light breeze which always blows from the 
south. The vales are most numerous in that part where 
the coast runs from south-south-east to nortli-north-wost, 
between Lumbayeque on the north and Cape Carreta on 
the south. In this part they arc ori an average 10 or 12 
miles distant from one another, and have a better supply of 
water than in the other parts of Peru. Where the coast 
runs from north-west to south-east, between Cape Carreta ' 
and Ariea, they are less extensive, and from 15 to 20 miles 
distant from each other. Farther south they are very narrow, 
and occur at greater intervals. In the most northern dis¬ 
trict the vales are more extensive, and contain considerable 
portions of cultivated ground, but they aro at great dis¬ 
tances from one another. Between Lambayeque and Se- 
chura the desert is 90 miles across. 

It is well known that the vic'inity of the sea very mate¬ 
rially influences the climate of countries, but the Pacific 
affects the climate of this region in a very extraordinary 
way, of which no oatisihetory explanation has been offered. 
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Along tlie whole coast of Peru, south of Capo Blanco, a 
shower is never experienced, a drop of rain never fulls. But 
for nearly five mouths, from June to November, the sky is 
covered with a kind of fog, which is called the g'arua. In 
tho morning it is so thick and close to the ground that ob¬ 
jects at a moderate distance cannot be seen: About ten or 
eleven o’clock the fog rises into the atmosphere, hut does 
not break into clouds. This fog covers the sun so effectually 
as to intercept the rays, and the disk is hardly visible. 
During this period tho earth is constantly covered with dew 
caused by the condensation of the fog. This dew is not 
heavy enough to penetrate the thinnest clothing, though it 
changes dust into mud, and fertilises the ground. While 
tho garua covers the lower parts of the country, and con¬ 
stitutes their winter, the higher declivities of tho Andes 
enjoy fine weather and have their summer. Bui in the 
month of January the rains on the mountains commence, 
and they last about three months. The rains occur how¬ 
ever cniiicr in the year in the northern than in the southern 
districts: and hence it happens that the rivers ir. the 
nori hern part of Peru are full at the end of January or the 
beginning of February, while in the southern parts this 
does not lake place before the end of March. 

The climate of Peru is not so hot as might he supposed. 
In summer the weather is delightfully fine, and the heat is 
moderated by the sea and land breezes. The sea-breeze 
generally commences about ten o’clock; it is then light 
and variable, but gradually increases till one or two o'clock 
in the afternoon. A steady breeze prevails until sun-set, 
when it begins to die away : and soon after Ihe sun is down 
there is a calm. About, eight or nine o'clock in the evening 
light winds come off the land, and continue until sun-rise, 
when it. again becomes calm, until the sea breeze sets in. 
It is also supposed that the cold current which runs along 
this coast from south to north, and the temperature of 
which is on an average 8° lower than the mean annual 
temperature of the adjacent coast, uiay contribute to mode¬ 
rate the summer-heat. During tile winter however, that 
luring the logs, tho air is raw and damp, and woollen | 
clothing is then necessary for the pre-ervation of teal 
The mean annual temperature, according to Humboldt, is 
72°, tho maximum 82°, and ihe minimum 55°. In tho 
day-time it varies between 72“and 77“, and in the night 
between f>0 u and 63“. 

The prevailing winds along the coast blow from the south, 
varying between south-south east and south-west. They are 
seldom stronger than a fresh breeze, especially along the 
coast south of Cape Carreta, where calms sometimes set in and 
last three or lour days. Farther north they are stronger and 
blow with greater regularity; and near Cape Blanco they 
sometimes blow with great force. In winter light northerly 
winds are occasionally experienced. At some distance from 
the shores the prevailing winds blow fiom south and south¬ 
east, and with greater strength in winter than in summer: no 
thunder-storms occur; lightning indeed is seen from a dis¬ 
tance, but thunder is never heard. Earthquakes are fre¬ 
quent, and sometimes destroy the towns and villages. 

We do not. know at what elevation above tho sea-level the 
rains begin on the western declivity of the Peruvian Ancles, 
but as travellers observe that cultivation and vegetation be¬ 
gin to increase at the height of from 8000 to 90U0 feet, it is 
evident that such tracts must have the advantage of an¬ 
nual rains. 

As the mean annual temperature of Peru does not much 
exceed that of the countries along the southern coast, of the 
Mediterranean, all the grains and fruits of Spain succeed, 
and many of the in ter tropical products do not, which how¬ 
ever secnis attributable rather to the want, of a sufficient 
quantity of moisture than of heat. Indian corn is generally 
cultivated, and constitutes the principal food of the Indians 
and lower classes. Rice is extensively grown in some of 
the wider northern vales, and is exported. Wheat succeeds 
only in tho more elevated part of the valleys, where barley 
also is grown. Potatoes and sweet potatoes are generally 
cultivated, also tnuudioc, yams, and bananas to a smaller 
extent. The sugar-caue plantations aro numerous and ex¬ 
tensive, and sugar is exported to all the American coun¬ 
tries bordering on the Pacific. Most of the fruit trees pe¬ 
culiar to the southern countries of Europe succeed well, but 
those of Englnud are not common ; and walnuts, pears, 
apples, filboits, and 'almonds are imported from Chilu. 
Vinos grow in every valley, and good wine is made in several 
places, as at Pisco, Nasca, and lea, jhcre are olive-trees, 


but they do not supply an article of exportation, the con¬ 
sumption of olives in the country being considerable. There 
are few natural meadows; the want of them is supplied by 
the cultivation of luccrn, which has spread over nil the 
valleys. 

The soil of the vales consists of sand mixed with vege¬ 
table mould, and does not possess a great degree of fertility. 
As it is cultivated every year, it requires a great deal of 
manure. This manure is obtained from the small rocky 
islands, and also from the rocky cliffs along the coast, which 
are covered with a layer of tho excrements of sen-fowls, se¬ 
veral feet thick, which appear at a distance as white as snow. 
A great, number of small coasters are continually employed 
in convey ing this manure, which is called guano, to the neigh¬ 
bouring anchorages, where it is bought by the cultivators of 
the soil. 

II. Tho Mountain Region, or Montana, runs parallel to 
the Pacific, and from 20 to 00 miles from the shores. It 
comprehends the central portion of the Andes, namely, the 
northern part, of the Bolivian Andes and tho whole of Ihe 
Peruvian Andes. The Bolivan Andes consist of two ele¬ 
vated innges running nearly parallel to one another front 
south-south east to north north west, between 20° and 15“ 
S. lat. The eastern chain contains the highest summits of 
the Andes, tho Nevados of Illimani and Sorata, and though 
the western does not attain an equal elevation, it contains 
several summits which rise above the snow-line. The valley 
enclosed between the two ranges, called the Valley of tho 
Desaguadero, is about 13.000 feet above the sea level. The 
greatest, part of it belongs to Bolivia ; only about one 
fourth of it is within the territories of Porn. This valley is 
about (50 miles wide where it. belongs to Peru ; the climate 
and productions are noticed under Bolivia, vol. v., p. Mi. 

Between 14° and 15° S. lat., the two chains of the Bo¬ 
livian Andes are connected by a transverse ridge, the moun¬ 
tains of Vilcanota, which do not attain the elevation of tho 
eastern Bolivian Andes, but appear not to be inferior in 
height to the western chain, as several of their summits are 
always covered with snow. The limit of perpetual congela¬ 
tion on this chain, according to Pentlaud, occurs at 15,800 
feet, above the sen-level. The mountains of Vilcanota may 
bo considered as forming the boundary-line between tho 
Bolivian and Peruvian Andes. 

The Peruvian Andes consist of two chains, which run in 
the same direction as the Bolivian Andes, from south south¬ 
east. to north north-west, and may ho considered as their 
continuation. The western range runs parallel to the Pa¬ 
cific, nearly north west between 15° and 13“ S. hit., and 
north-north-west, between 13“ and 5° S. lat. It is a conti¬ 
nuous chain, without any break, and generally rises to 14,000 
or 15,1100 feel above the sea level; only a few of its summits 
rise above the Miovv-line. and these elevated points are most 
numerous at the southern extremity, where tin* chain is 
connected with the mountains of Vilcanota. The Ncvado 
de Chuquihamba attains nearly 22,000 feet of elevation, and 
exceeds in height the famous Chimborazo. South of if, 
and completely isolated, is the volcano of Arcquipn, the 
summit of which is 17.200 feet above ihe sea, but it. is not 
always covered with snow. Farther north-east are the ele¬ 
vated summits called Ccrro de Huando and Ccrro do P.irin- 
aeoolia. South-east of Lima is tlioToldo de Nievo ; between 
1 l°and 11“ 30' S. lat is t he elev ated summit called La Vimla, 
which rises to 15,968 feet; and ninth of it. occur four other 
snow-capped summits, the Alton Chaguu, which tisc.-s seve¬ 
ral thousand feet above the snow-line, and the Ncvado- of 
Polagotas, of Moyup da, and of Huaylillas. The last-men¬ 
tioned summit is situated in 7° 5u' lat., and north of it 
there are no snow-capped mountains until we come m Chim¬ 
borazo (2“S. lat.). The mountain mass north of the Ncvado 
of-Huaylillas seems to desccud to at. average height o. 
9000 or 10,000 feet. 

Tlie eastern chain of tho Peruvian Andes, which is the 
continuation of tho eastern Bolivian Andes, runs in its 
southern part, and as far north as 12“ 30’ S. lat., purallcl to 
the western Andes, at the distance of about .00 miles. It 
is composed of an almost uninterrupted series of snowy 
peaks, which terminate with the Nevado of Salcantahi (13” 
10' S. lat.). Farther north it sinks much lower, and imri h of 
12° 3ti' S. lat. the chain is interrupted by two large river.* 
the Rio Yucay and the Rio Apurimac. On the northern 
! banks of tho Rio Apurimac the Andes again rise to a great 
j elevation, though, so far as is known, in no place do.they 
1 ascend above the snow-line. They gradually approach near 
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the western Andes, end may be considered as united to 
them by the elevated table-land of Pasco, which is situated 
between 1 I s 10' and )0° 30' S. lat At the northern side of 
this table-land both chains again divide, and run parallel 
to each other to 7° S. lat., where the eastern chain inclines 
to the east of north, and continues in that direction to the 
banks of the Amasonas, at the famous Poneo de Manseriche. 
Where both ranges run parallel, they are nardlv more than 
50 miles distant from each other, but near 5* S. lat. they 
are 120 miles apart. In the northern portion of the eastern 
chain there are a few snowy peaks, as the Paramo de Cara- 
calla (near 7° S. lat.) and tho Paramo de Piscoyana (south 
of5°S. lat.). 

The country included by these two ranges contains four 
regio.ns, which differ materially in climate and productions. 
They may be called the table-land of Cuzco, the valley of the 
Rio Jauja, the table land of Pasco, and the valley of the 
Maruhou. 

The table-land, of Cuzco extends from the mountains of 
Vilcanota, its southern boundary, to about 12° 30' S. lat., or 
more than 150 miles from sobth to north, and about 100 
miles from east to west. Its surface is very uneven, being 
traversed by several ridges of broad-backed bills rising with 
a tolerably sleep ascent, and running from the south, where 
they are connected with tho mountains of Vilcanota, towards 
the nurt h - north-west, parallel to the great chains of the Andes, 
which enclose this region. The valleys between these ridges 
are usually several miles wide, but their surface is diversified 
by low eminences. The whole region declines towards the 
north. The town of Cuzco (13° 31' S. lat.) is 11,380 feet 
above the sea-level. Wo may reasonably infer that the 
districts south and west of that place are more elevated. 
Bui tho rupid course of the numerous rivers which descend 
northward, shows that this plain lowers rapidly towards the 
north; and on the banks of the Rio Mantaro it probably does 
not exceed 8000 feet above the sea. Tins is also confirmed 
by the agricultural products. In the most elevated districts 
south and west ot Cu/.co tho only cultivated grain is the 
quinoa (chenopodium quinoa). which is also the case in the 
valley of the Desaguadero. [Bolivia, voi. v., p. 87.] In the 
parallel of Cuzco the climate is favourable to tho growth of 
wheal, Indian corn, and the fruits of Europe, but the last 
require a good deal of care, and the fruits usually met with 
between the tropics do not succeed. In the lower parts of 
tho valleys north of 13° S. lat. the agricultural products 
c insist of Indian corn, sweet potatoes, yucas, and plantains. 
The sugnr-cane succeeds very well, and is cultivated in some 
parts, but not extensively. Tho mountains which enclose 
iliese valleys are covered with thick forests, but trees are 
scarce in the more elevated districts, and in some of them 
a;e entirely wanting. We are not acquainted with the 
climate of this region, except that there is a good deal of 
rain all tho year round. In the valley of Paucartambo rain 
falls 30(1 days in Ihe year. 

The I'ale qf the Rio Jauja extends from tho table-land 
of Pasco on the north, about 100 miles southwards, between j 
both ranges or" the Andes, and in the widest part may be 
about thirty miles across. Its descent from the table land 
is very rapid. At its southern extremity, near 12° 30', it is 
probably less than 8000 feet above the' sea-level. Though 
this valley is the most populous district ol" Peru, and con¬ 
tains several comparatively large towns, our information 
tospecliug its climate and productions is very scantv, none 
of ihe modern travellers who have visited Peru having di¬ 
rected their steps to this region. Wo only know that the 
northern districts produce abundance of wheat, Indian corn, 
and the fruits of Europe, and that in the southern, yucas! 
plantains, and mandiocca are cultivated, and that the sugar¬ 
cane and tobacco are grown to a considerable extent. 

The table-land of. Pasco has lately been more visited by tra¬ 
vellers than any other purt of the interior of Peru, tho Andes 
here being crossed by one ascent and one descent. The 
ascent from the Pacific is near the high summit called La 
Viuda, about 11° 10' S. lat. nmi 7<i w 30'W. long., and tho 
descent is north or the Cerro Pasco, near 10° 30' S. lat. aud 
7 5° 40' W. long. The width of the table-land from south-west 
to north-east is about CO miles, and in these parts it is enclosed 
l»y ranges which rise from 500 to 1000 feet above it. I ts length 
egnnot be determined, as the mountain-masses are broken, 
towards the north-west and south-east, by numerous river- 
courses, and do not constitute a determinate boundary, but 
Btnk imperceptibly lower. It is the highest of the table- i 
lauds enclosed within the Andes, the level parts being 


14,000 feet aoove the sea-level. As the snow-line in this 
part of the Andes seems to occur about 15,500 feet above 
the sea, the surface of the table-land is only 1500 feet below 
it, which renders the climate so cold that it would have re¬ 
mained uninhabited but for the rich mines of Pasco, which 
have attracted a numerous population. The mean annual 
temperature probably does not exceed 40°, which is equal 
to that of Trondhiem in Norway, but the climate is much 
more disagreeable, as nearly all the year round it resembles 
that of the month of April at Trondhiem. Even in. the 
midst of summer, from May to November, the nights are 
cold, and at sun-rise all the country is covered with hoar¬ 
frost, at which time the thermometer indicates 32“ _ At 
nine o’clock it rises 4° or 5°, and in a short time a con¬ 
siderable degree of heat is experienced. But the s^v, 
which is serene in the night-time, is soon covered with 
fogs accompanied with a strong wind. This is followed 
by a fall of snow mixed with hail. This state of the 
weather sometimes continues for several hours; but at other 
times some fine intervals occur. In the afternoon, storms 
are frequently experienced, accompanied by frightful thun¬ 
der and hail, which sometimes cause great loss of property 
and life. In April, two or three weeks generally pass with¬ 
out storms and night-frosts. In tho winter, from November 
to March, tho weather is much worse, as the snow-storms 
then last for weeks together. Even when the sky is 
serene and of a dark-blue colour, the sun looks as if it 
were eclipsed. The table-land is a plain divided into 
a considerable number of smaller plains by ridges of 
low lulls rising a few hundred feet abovo tlieir base. 
The surface of the level parts consists partly of bare 
rocks or sand. The sand is partly covered with peat, or by 
swamps, intersected with grassy tracts, which serve as 
pasture-ground for tho llamas, which are kept in consider¬ 
able numbers for the purpo*e of carrying the ore from the 
mines to tho smelting-placcs. A great number of lakes are 
dispersed over the plain. They are very deep, and are the 
sources of some of the largest tributaries of the Amazonas. 
In tho northern part of the plain is the lake of Llauricocha, 
the source of tho Muraiion, which is considered as tho 
principal branch of the Amazonas. In tho southern district 
is t he lake of Chinchayeocha, of large dimensions, from 
which a river issues which is the principal branch of the 
| Jauja, and consequently one of tho greatest affluents of the 
Rio Ucayale. Near the eastern edge of the table-land is 
the lake of Quiluacocha, whence the Rio Iluallaga, an affluent 
of the Amazonas, issues. Nothing is cultivated on this 
table-land, not even tlic quinoa. 

The I'ale of the Rio Munition extends from 10° to 5° S. 
lat. The southern part is very narrow, the river running 
in a valley so contracted, that it is merely a wide ravine. 
This ravine continues to about 8° S. lat., where it gradu¬ 
ally enlarges to a valley several miles wide, and more 
than 200 miles long. The southern part of this valley is 
probably not much more than 3000 feet above the sea-level, 
and it lowers very gradually; at its northern extremity, at 
the Ponga of Rentcma, it is only 1250 feet abovo the sea. 
The lower part of the valley, north of 7° S. lat., is many 
miles wide, but not a level, as several offsets from both 
chains of the Andes advance sumo miles into it, and in 
several places within a short distance of tho river. This 
valley is by far the hottest portion of tho mountain re¬ 
gion, and tho vegetation in the lower parts does not 
differ from that of other tropical countries. Wheat is only 
grown on the declivities of some adjacent mountains. In¬ 
dian corn, mandioca, plantains, and yucas are most exten¬ 
sively grown for tho consumption of the inhabitants, and the 
sugar-cane and tobacco for exportation. We know nothing 
of tho climate of this valley except that the heat is very 
great and that it has tho advantage of rains. Though 
hardly loss populous than the vale of the Jauja, it has been 
little visited by modem travellers. 

On the west side of the PeVuvian Andes, the region of 
the tropical productions does not ascend more than 2000 
feet above the sea, hut in tho valleys of the mountain region 
it rises to between 4000 and 5000 feet, probably owing to 
the abundant rains which fall on the latter. The cultivated 
grains of this region are rice and Indian corn, and the oilier 
products are plantains, bananas, mandioca, yams, camotes, 
and the sugar-cane. The principal fruits arc grapes, anonas, 
pine-apples, papaws (eavica), and oherimoyers. Above this 
region is that of tho European cerealiu, which towards the 
Pacific reaches to 10,000 feet r and in tho valleys to 12,000 
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feet and upwards. The grains, cultivated in this re¬ 
gion are wheat, barley, and Indian corn; potatoes and 
different kinds of pulse are also cultivated. The fruit-trees 
are those of Europe, among which the peach succeeds best. 
Above this region only quinoa and barley are cultivated ; 
the latter for fodder. Potatoes succeed at a height exceed¬ 
ing 13,000 feet. There are no forest-trees on the western 
declivity of the Andes below 8000 or 9000 feet, but in the 
interior of the mountain region they increase in size anil 
number in proportion as the country declines in height, and 
the lowest districts are covered with nearly impenetrable 
forests of lofty trees. 

Several roads lead from the coast of the Pacific to the 
interior of the mountain region. Six of these roads occur 
softth of 15° 20' S. lat. These roads lead from Arica, Are- 
quipa, &c.,to the valley of tho Desaguadero, and aro named 
from the mountain-passes through which they lead. The 
most southern is tho Pass of Las Gualillas (17° SO' S. lat.), 
which is 1-1,830 feet high, and a little farther north (17° 43') 
is another pass of.the same name, the highest part of which 
is 14,200 feet. Tho Pass of Chullunquani (17° 18' S. lat.) 
is 15,600 feot high. The lowest and most frequented pass 
in these parts is that of the Altos do los Huessos ; it runs 
at tho fool of tho volcano of Arequipa, and where it passes 
the Andes (IS 3 21' S. lat.) it is only 13,573 feet high. The 
Pass of the Altos do Toledo (IC° T) rises to 15,528 feet, and 
the 1'ass of Lagunillas (15® 22' S. lat.) to 15,613 feet. The 
last-mentioned pass, which is the most elevated, is situated 
where the mountains of Vilcanota join the Western Andes. 
A mountain-pass leads over the mountains of Vilcanota 
from Santa Rosa, in the valley of the Desaguadero, to Cuzco. 
We are imperfectly acquainted with the roads which traverse 
the Andes north of 15° 30'. A pass leads from Lima to tho 
town of Iluancabelica, the highest point of which is 15,080 
feet above the sea level. Farther north is the pass called 
Porlachucla de Tacto, through which the road from Lima 
to Tarma passes ; it is 15,760 f< et high. The road which 
leads from the coast to the table-land of Pasco traverses the 
Pass of tho Alto de Jacaitmmba. which is 15,135 feet high, 
and also that of the Alto de I.achagual, which rises to 15,480 
feet. The pass by which travellers descend from the table¬ 
land of Pasco to the valley of the Rio II uallaga does not 
exceed 14,000 feet, and runs in a ravine of tho table-land. 
A road leads from the town of Truxillo to Caxamarca, ill 
the vale of the Marafion, which in the Pass of Micuipampa 
is 11,604 feet above the sea-level. From Caxamarca a 
road leads northward to Chacliapoyns, and from the last- 
mentioned place, over tho Eastern Andes, to Moyabamba 
and Tarapoto. The most northern mountain-pass in Peru 
occurs near 5" S. lat., and leads over the Paramo of Guamani, 
where it attains the elevation of 10,950 feet above the sea- 
level. 

III. The Eastern Region comprehends the eastern de¬ 
clivity of tho Andes and tho adjacent plains, as far as they 
belong to Peru. It is the least known portion of that 
country, and our information about it is extremely scanty, 
except as to the vale of the Rio IIuallaga. This exten¬ 
sive valley lies east of tho vale of the Marafion, being 
separated from it by the Eastern Andes. It extends from 
10° 30' to 7° 30' S. lat., about 350 miles in. length. The 
most southern part, as far north as 9® 30' S. lat., is narrow. 
In this part the descent is rapid. Huanuco is about 9000 
feet above the sea-level, but at 9° .30' S. lat. tho valley is 
probably not more than 4000 feet high. At this place it 
begins to widen, the Eastern Andes receding to the distance 
of 15 or 20 miles from tho river. This may be the width of the 
valley to 7° S. lat., where a branch of the mountains cornea close 
up to the river, and as high hills approach also on the east close 
to its banks, they form, near 6° 3<)', the Pongo of Huallaga, 
at which the valley terminates on the north. Tho country 
north of the Pongo isquite level, ami belongs to the alluvial 
plain of the Amazonas. Tho eastern boundary of tho vale 
is formed by a range of hills, which south of 9° 30' S. lat. 
probably do not fall short of 10,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and between 7° and 6° 30' S. lat. rise to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion, but between these two points they are of moderate height. 
The soil of the wider portion of the valo is chiefly alluvial, 
and as it combines great fertility wjth abundance of moisture 
and a great degree of heat, it is capable of maintaining a 
numerous population. At present however it is thinly in¬ 
habited, though the population of late is said to have in¬ 
creased considerably. There are at least one hundred 
very rainy days in the year, and these occur particularly 


in October and November. It does not appear that the dry 
and rainy seasons are distinguished as in other countries, 
showers being frequent all the year round. The heat is 
great, and during the rain it is frequently oppressive. The 
declivities of the mountains which enclose the vale are 
covered with thick forests of tall trees, which is also the 
case with the greatest part of the vale itself. Wheat and 
barley are grown in the southern and more elevated dis¬ 
tricts, whence they are sent to the table-land of Pasco. In 
tho lower part, Indian corn, two sorts of plantains, and threo 
sorts of bananas are cultivated. There are*also plantations 
of sugar-cane, coffee, cacao, and coca. Tho coca is an herb 
much used by the Indian population, who chew it with a 
small quantity of lime. Fruit is here produced in greater 
perfection than in any other part of Peru. There are 
thirty-two kinds of fruit-trees. Many of these trees hardly 
requiro any care at all. There are eighteen different sorts 
of vegetables. 

The country to tho east of tho rango of hills which form 
the eastern boundary of the vale of the Huallaga, and 
extending from their base to the banksof the Rio Ucayali, id 
known under the name of Punvpa del Sacramento. Tho 
term ‘pampa’ is applied in South America to level plains 
destitute of trees, and hence it was supposed that this part 
of Peru was of this description. But according to the latest 
information, this country is covered with woods, though they 
are not so dense as the forests in the vale of the Rio IIual¬ 
laga. The surface also is not a level, except along the banks 
of the Rio Ucayali. At some distance from this river tho 
country is diversified by numerous eminences. This country 
extends from the banks of the Amazonas to the Rio Pitch i- 
tea, more than 300 miles from north to south, with a breadth 
varying between 40 and 100 miles. North of 7° S. lat. it is 
a dead level, and forms part of the alluvial plain of tho 
Amazonas. As no European settlements have been esta¬ 
blished in this part of Peru, wo aro very imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with its climate and productions. It does not 
suffer from oppressive heat, as the thermometer ranges only 
between 75° and 85" when the sun passes over the zenith 
In fertility and products it does not. seem to be inferior fo 
the vale of Huallaga. It is still in possession of the nativo 
tribes, of which a small number have cmbrace.d Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The country extending from the eastern banks ot tho Rio 
Ucayali to tho river Yavari, which separates Peru from 
Brazil, is entirely unknown, except so far as it has been 
seen by travellers who have suiled on tho Ucayali and 
Amazonas, where it appears to lie flat and covered with 
woods, exactly resembling the Pampa del Sacramento in its 
principal features. Some hills of considerable elevation 
rise on the plain between 74° and 75" W. long.; and north of 
7" S. lat. they are called the Scncis Hills. It is not 
known whether these hills extend in an uninterrupted chain 
south-east and then southward, until they join the eastern 
chain of the Andes, near 12’ S. lat..; but this is the direction 
given to them in our maps. 

The Pampa del Sacramento extends southward to the 
banks of the river Paehitea. The country which extends 
south of the last-mentioned river, from the eastern chain of 
the Andes to the Rio Ucayali, is likewise entirely unknown. 
According to information collected from the native tribes 
that live in this part, it is chietly covered with mountains, 
which attain a great elevation near the Andes, but towards 
the Ucayali sink into hills. The country along its banks 
seems to be rather flat; it is also said to be entirely covered 
with forests, except in tho highest summits of the mountains. 

Rivers .—The rivers which descent’ from the western de¬ 
clivity of the Western Andes and full into the Pacific have 
a short course, and flow with great rapidity. They are also 
shallow, and have very little water duru.g the greater part 
of the year; many of them are quito dry for several months. 
Accordingly they cannot be navigated even by the smallest 
canoes,but the water is used to irrigate the adjacent flat tracts. 

All tho large rivers of Peru origiqatc within tho mountain- 
region, and all the waters which collect in u are united 
in three large rivers, the Marafion, the Huallaga, ard the 
Ucayali. These threo rivers may be considered as the 
principal branches of the Rio Amazonas. The Munition, 
which is oommonly considered as tho principal branch of 
the Amazonas, issues from the lake of Llnuricocha on the 
table-land of Pasco, and runs north-north-west about 150 
miles in a narrow valley, and with great rapidity. In this 
distance it descends not less than 10,000 feet. It then flows 
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in a wide valley for more tlian 250 miles to the Pongo of 
Rentctnu, and in this valley its course is rather gentle, as ( 
it descends only from about 3000 to 1232 feet. It is navi- j 
gated by balsas and canoes. NcarTotnependa is the Pongo | 
of Kentcina, a rapid. From this place the river turns to ! 
the north cast, and after (lowing about 70 miles in that di- ] 
rection, it turns to the east; after a course of 70 miles j 
more it descends into the plains by the Pongo de Manse- J 
riclie, a rapid about seven miles in length. Between the ! 
Pongos of Kentcina and Manseriehe the river runs between 1 
lofty rocks, which sometimes rise to the height of 1000 feet, 
and never sink below -10 feet. It is full of eddiesund rapids, 
and can only be navigated by balsas. At the foot of the 
Pongo de Manseriehe is the town of Borja (in Ecuador), 
from which place the river is navigable for vessels drawing 
not more than seven foot. A ft or its union with the Iltml- 
laga and Ucayali its depth is so much increased that it is 
navigable for (he largest vessels. 

The Htiulluga, which joins the Maranon near 5° S. lat. 
nnd 7ti' J \V. long., rises in tho lake of Quiluncocha, which 
is also on tho table-land of Pasco, south-east of the lake of 
IJaurieoclia. It runs more than 500 miles. The southern 
half of ils course is north-north-west, and the northern 
half north-north-east. The upper part of ils course is full 
of rapids, which how. -.ev may be descended, though not 
ascended. These rapids cease at Juan del Rio, south of 9° 
8. lat.; and the fiver, though rapid, a (lords an easy navi¬ 
gation ns far north as s" X. lat., where several rapids again 
occur. There are no rapids between 7° 30'and 6“ 40' S. lat. 
Farther north occur the last rapids, which render the river 
nearly unnavigablc for about 30 miles. North of 0° ‘20 1 ’ 
S. lat. the lluallaga Hows through a level marshy plain to 
its junction with tho Maranon, and is navigable for vessels 
of considerable size. 

The Ucayali brings to the Amazonas the drainage of the 
mountain-region situated between I I°and 15° 8. lat. This 
large river is formed by the junction of the riversUrubamba 
and Tainbo, which takes place near !)° 8. lat. The Uru¬ 
bamba is formed by the union of tho rivers Paucartnmba 
and Quilabainbn, which drain tho eastern portion of the 
table land of Cuzco, and running north, meet near 11° 30' 
8. lat. These rivers are too rapid to bo navigable, but the 
Urubamba is stated to be navigated by the natives. The 
Rio To in bo is formed by the confluence of tho rivers Apu- 
rimac and Mantaro. The Apumnac, which drains tho 
western portion of the table-land of Cuzco, unites with tho 
Mantaro, which drains the valley of the Jatijn, nnd in its 
upper part is called Rio J auja. [Apuiumac.] These rivers 
do not appear to be navigable. ThoTambo, which is formed 
by their union, is probably navigable, but it (lows through 
a country in which no European settlements have been 
formed. Not far below tho place where tho Uruhnmba 
nnd Tambo by their union have formed the Ucayali, is a 
great rapid or cataract called Vuella del Diablo. From 
this place downward tho river runs above 500 miles, first 
north-north-west, and afterwards north-north-east, uiul no 
impediment to navigation occurs iti this purl of its course. 
It is navigable for lai'gu vessels. Among its chief tribu¬ 
taries is the Itio Pachitea. This liver originates on the 
eastern declivity of the mountains which enclose the upper 
vale of the lluallaga on the east near 10° S. lat., and runs 
first, east and then north, falling into the Ucayali near 8° 30\ 
As nearly the wholu course is free from impediments to na¬ 
vigation, it bus been supposed that it might he used as a 
channel for the exportation of the produce of the eastern 
districts of Peru, in preference to the lluallaga, the course 
of which is interrupted by many rapids and cataracts; but 
ns the banks of the Pachitea are inhabited by native tribes 
who are in a state of continual enmity with tho whites, it 
has been found impossible to establish a regular navigation 
on it. 

' Productions .—The trees and plants which are objects of 
cultivation have been already enumerated. The forests, 
with which the mountain-region and the eastern country 
arc covered, supply several articles for commerce.and for 
domestic use, such as vanilla, sarsaparilla, copaiva, caout¬ 
chouc, and several kinds of resins and gum; ulso various 
barks and woods, used as dyes, such as Brnzil-wood, log¬ 
wood, mahogany-bark, and annotto. The indigo-plant grows 
spontaneously. Jesuils’-bark is met with in several places 
on the Eastern Andes. There are various kinds of lofty 
trees, usefhl us timber or fur cabinet-work, as mahogany 
and cedar. 


Domestic animals are. far from being abundant in Los 
Valles, on account of the want of pasture. There is a good 
supply of horses, and still better of mules, which are used for 
tho transport of merchandise. On the elevated table-land of 
Pasco, and in other mining districts, llamas are kept for 
that purpose. A llama carries about 130 pounds, or half 
the load of a mule. Cattle are abundant in the mountain- 
region, where the declivities supply extensive pasture- 
grounds ; and in some places sheep abound, especially where 
the situation is too cold for cattle. 

Nearly all the wild animals peculiar to South America 
are found in Peru, as the jaguar, the puma, the spectacled 
bear, sloths, armadillos, ant-eaters, gnanacoes, und vicunas. 
Several species of monkeys occur in the eastern region, 
where they are used for food and dried for preservation. 
The condor inhabits the most elevated parts of the Andes. 
Parrots, parroqucls, and macaws are numerous in the woods 
on the mountains. Whales and Beals abound along the 
coast, and this branch of fishery is cliielly carried on l»y 
vessels from the United States of North America. Fish 
are plentiful in the large rivers of the eastern region, where 
j they constitute the principal food of the inhabitants, toge¬ 
ther with the manatee and turtles. The manatee occurs 
only in the Ucayali and the lower part of the lluallaga. 
The oil extracted from the eggs of the turtle is an article of 
export under the name of uianteca. Alligators aro numerous 
ill these rivers, and they are often thirty feet long. 

Peru is noted for its wealth in silver and gold. The num¬ 
ber of mines which have been worked is ubove a thousand; 
but most of them are exhausted, or at least abandoned. 
Among those which aro still worked, the mines of Pasco 
are the richest. Formerly the annual produce of these 
mines umounlcd to eight millions of dollars, or 1,800,000/.; 
but. at present it probably falls short of half that sum. 
There arc quicksilver-mines near Huancahelica, which were 
formerly very rich: wo do not know in what state they are 
now. Copper, iron, lead, and brimstone are found in several 

i )laces. Saltpetre is found in the country adjacent to iho 
Pacific, south of Arequipa, and great quantities of it are ex¬ 
ported by English vessels. It is not a nitrate of pota.-h, 
but of soda. Salt is collected on the coast north of Callao, 
at Point Suliuas, and in Sccluira Bay, where there are su- 
linas, or salt-ponds. Nearly all the mines of ilic precious 
metals are on tho most elevated parts of the Andes above 
the line to which cultivation extends, a circumstance which 
renders the working of these mines very difficult and ex¬ 
pensive. 

Inhabitants. — No census having been taken, the popula¬ 
tion is vaguely estimated at. 1,800,000, composed of creoles, 
or descendants of Europeans, Peruvian Indians, and a mixed 
race. The greater part of the eastern region is in posses¬ 
sion of independent tribes, and only those natives who 
inhabit the vale of the Huallaga have been converted and 
subjected, to the government of the whites. The nuinhcrof 
creoles is stated to amount to about 250,000, ami that of 
the Peruvian Indians to near 1 , 000 , 000 ; the remainder 
are a mixed race, the.offspring of Europeans and Indian 
women. 

The Peruvian Indians inhabit the Valles and the Montana, 
to the exclusion of all other native tribes. They speak the 
Quichua language, which is generally called the language of 
the Incas, and which is used by all ilie natives of South 
America, from Quito near the equator, to Tucunmn in La 
Plata, ‘27° S. lat. The Peruvian Indians hud attained a 
considerable degree of civilization at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards, a fact which is proved by the numerous 
ruins of extensive buildings, the remains of tho great artifi¬ 
cial road which leads through the Montana from Quito to 
Cuzco, and thence southward over the valley of the Desa- 
guadero; and more particularly by the fact that they irrigated 
the low tracts in the vales by making cuts to convey the 
water from the small rivers over the fields, and by the judi¬ 
cious manner in which the water was distributed. It may 
be said that their condition lias been improved by the eon- 
oucst, inasmuch as they acquired iron implements und 
domestic animals to assist them in their agricultural labour; 
but they have not been benefited in any other respect. 
These Iudiuns apply themselves particularly to agriculture, 
and there are numerous villages, and even small towns, the 
whole population of which now consists of Peruvians. 
They also work in the mines, and manufacture different 
kinds of woollen and cotton cloth. These kinds of manu¬ 
factures existed before the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
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must have existed in a country where the climate obliges 
the peoplo to put on warm clothing for several months in 
the year. They are also fishermen, and sail with their balsas 
along the coast from one small port to another to exchange 
their different productions. 

The native tribes which inhabit the vale of the H uallaga 
river havo been converted, and are nearly equal in civiliza¬ 
tion to the Peruvians. The Shanamacliosliveonthe eastern 
hanks of the IIuallaga, and on the western are the Cholones, 
Sharras, and lbitas. They all seem to belong to one nation, 
as they speak one language, called the Ibita, though most 
of them understand the Quichua. They cultivate the 
grains uml roots which have been mentioned as the princi¬ 
pal productions of this valley. Their dwellings are much 
inferior to those of the Peruvians, which however may be 
atft-ibutcd to the circumstance of their country not being 
exposed to cold weather. They have adopted a decent 
dress, except that they wear no covering for the head or 
feet, which they stain blue. 

The independent native tribes inhabit the low and level 
country east of the mountain region. It is more than pro¬ 
bable that all these tribes are not known, even by name. 
South of 12° 8., hit., tin the east of the Andes, are the 
t'hunehus and Tuyoneris. The Antes inhabit the country 
where the Paucartamba and Quilabatnba unite, between 
12“ and 11° S. lat. North of ll u , and as far north as 9 U S. 
lat., are four tribes, the Tumpas, Palutuniques, Chuntagui- 
rus, and Piros. The country on both sides of the Pachitea 
river is in possession of the numerous and warlike tribe of 
the C'ashibos, who are said to bo cannibals, and do not 
permit strangers to enter their country. They have ad¬ 
vanced as far north as 8° 8. lat. North of them, between 
the Iluallagn and Uc ayali, are the Conibos, Setebos, and 
Shipebos; and still farther north two small tribes, the Ma- 
paris and Puinaus. Between the Ucayali and Yavuri are 
the Auuijuucas (between 9“ and 8°), the Rcmos (between 8° 
and 7“). the Scncis and Capanaguas (7° and 6 11 ), and the 
numerous tribe of the Mayoruims, who occupy the country 
to the very banks of the Amazonas. The tribes, inhabiting 
both bunks of the Ucayali speak one language, or dialects 
which differ very little from one another. This language 
is called Pane. Some of these tribes have been partially 
converted to Christianity, us the Conibos, Setebos, and Shi¬ 
pebos, hut the missionaries have uiude no impression on the 
other tribes, and no attempt at conversion lias been made 
among some of them. Since Peru has obtained its inde¬ 
pendence, the missions have been much neglected, and many 
of the converted Indians have returned to the woods, and 
are again lost to civilization. The converted tribes are agri¬ 
culturists, which is also the case with several of the uncon¬ 
verted tribes, ns the Chnnchos, Antes, Remos, and Sencis ; 
but they cultivate only small pauses of ground, and prefer 
wandering about ill the forests in pursuit of game. The 
converted tribes wear clothing, but the others go quite 
naked. None of these tribes havo any chief, but they all 
live in a state of perfect equality. Even in their excursions 
against their enemies they have no leader, but each warrior 
acts individually, and appropriates to his own use all the 
plunder or prisoners that he takes. They use a few articles 
of European manufacture, as hatchets, knives, scissors, 
needles, buttons, and some glittering baubles. They pro¬ 
cure these articles either at Nauta on the Amazonas or at 
Sarayacu on the Ucayali. The Cliuntnguirus, who are the 
most remote from all the settlements of the whites, ascend 
the Ucayali and Umhamba to the continence of the Pau- 
cartamba and Quilabatnba, where they procure by barter 
such articles as they want, giving in exchange parrots and 
other birds, monkeys, cotton robes white and painted, wax, 
balsams, the feet of the tapir, feather ornaments for the 
head, and jaguar and other skins. 

Political Divisions and Towns .— Peru is divided into eight 
departments, Truxillo, Junin, Lima, Huancubelica, Ayaeu- 
cho, Cuzco, Arequipa, and Putio. The countries inhabited 
by the independent tribes are not comprised in these de¬ 
partments. 

1. The department of Truxillo extends over the northern 
districts of the republic, from the shores of the Pacific to the 
basin of the ltio Huallaga, and comprehends the Valles 
north of Santa (near 9° S. lat), the lower and wider 
portion of the vale of the Maranon, and likewise the greater 
part of that of the Rio Iluallaga. The mountains contain 
many mines, several of which are still profitably worked. It 
also produces great quantities of sugar, which is exported. 


On the eastern chain of the Andes, inadistrict called Hua- 
malies, a great quantity of Jesuits’-bark is collected. The 
number of crcoL-s is comparatively small, and that of the 
Indians very great. There arc numerous ruins of antieut 
buildings in the Valles and vule of the river Marunmi. 
Payta is a commercial town with an excellent harbour, 
which in 1835 was visited by upwards of 4000 tons of 
shipping. Tho town, which is built on the slope and at the 
foot of a hill, contains 5000 inhabitants. It is the port of 
the fine vale of the Rio Piura, which contains 75,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and is a place of much business, as communication with 
Europe by the way of Panama is more expeditious than at 
any other port of Peru. The town of 8. Miguel de Piura, 
built qp the banks of the river, about ‘20 miles from Payta, 
contains a population of from 8000 to 9000, and some ma¬ 
nufactures of soap and leather. Lambayeque is situated in 
a district which produces abundance of rice and has a con¬ 
siderable commerce, though the roadstead is bad. It con¬ 
tains about 4000 inhabitants, and exports bullion and rice. 
Truxillo, founded by Francisco Pizarro and named after his 
birthplace, is situated in the middle of the extensive valley 
ofChimu, about two miles from the sea. The harbour Iliiana- 
cho is ail open roadstead. Tim streets of Truxillo aru wide 
and regular, and it has a fine cathedral and a handsome town- 
hall. Tho principal articles of export are bullion, sugar, and 
rice. Population 9000. Tho valley of Cliimu contains the 
ruins of a large Indian town. In tho vale of the Maranon 
are the towns of Caxamarca and (Jhachapoyas. Caxamarca 
stands on the eastern declivity of the Western Andes, in a 
rich mining district: it is nearly 9000 feet above the sea- 
level, and contains 7000 inhabitants and the ruins of a 
palace of the Incas. Colton and woollen cloth are manu¬ 
factured to a considerable extent, and also many utensils of 
iron. In the neighbourhood there are hot springs, called 
the baths of the Incas. The richest mine in tho vi¬ 
cinity is that of Qualgayac, not far from Chola. The 
town of Chuehapoyas is near the western declivity of 
the Eastern Andes, on the road which leads to the 
vale of the Rio Iluallaga, and contains 3000 inhabitants. 
Much tobacco is raised ill tho neighbourhood. In tho vale 
of the Rio Huallaga are the towns of Mojobamba and 
Tarapoto. Moyoharnba, near the eastern declivity of the 
Eastern Andes, lias 5000 inhabitants, and Tarapoto, a few 
miles from tho lluuHaga river, about 4000. lirholh towns 
a coarse cotton stuff called tucuya is made; and cotton, 
gums, resin, and white wax are sent to the coast of the 
Pacific by the road which leads from Tarapoto to Trux¬ 
illo. 

•2. The department of Junin was formerly called Tamm, 
from the principal town, but tho name was changed to com¬ 
memorate the buttle gained by Bolivar on the plain of Jumu 
ill 1824. It occupies the valleys along the Pacific which 
lie between Santa and Barranca (near 11° S. lat.), and com¬ 
prehends the upper vales of the rivers MaraUon, Iluallaga, 
and Jauja, and ulso the table-land of Pasco. Besides the 
produce of the rich mines, this department exports sugar, 
rice, and Indian corn. The greater part of tho district of 
Huamalies, in which bark is collected, belongs to this de¬ 
partment. Tho Indian population is still greater ill pro¬ 
portion to the creoles than in Truxillo. There are several 
ruins of anlient buildings, but they are not considerable. 
None of the towns situated in the Valles arc important in a 
commercial view. The fertile valley of the Rio Nepefia 
contains the towns of Huumbachu and Nepefia; the last- 
mentioned town seems to be a place of some size. They ex¬ 
port their produce, sugar and grain, from the excellent 
harbour of Samuuco or lluumbacho. Farther south is tho 
town of Guarmey, in a country which is covered with 
lofty trees, whence great quantities of fire-wood are sent, to 
Lima. It has only from 500 to 600 inhabitants. The small 
towns of Barranca and Sup': export their agricultural pro¬ 
duce to Lima from the bay of Sup6. In the upper vale of 
the Maranon is the town of Iluari, with 7000 inhabitants, 
and Caxatanibo, which has some mines in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pasco or (Jerro Pasco is built on the tablo-land of 
Pasco, 14,278 feet above the sea-level, ltisprobably the most 
elevated place in America, if not in the world, which is per¬ 
manently inhabited. This town, whoso population liuc- 
tuates, according to the prodaico of the mines, between 
12,000 anti 16,000, is irregularly built on very uneven 
ground. The site on which it stands abounds in silver 
ore, and the mouths of the mines are frequently in the mid¬ 
dle of tho streets, Only those mines are worked which 
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contain rich ores. The houses are low,-and some have numerous in this country, and in many places rums of an- 
smaD glazed windows; but the suburbs are merely a oollec- ‘.ient buildings occur. The southern districts contain ex- 
lion or thud cottages. As the surrounding country is des- tensive pasture-grounds: those situated in the middle 
titute of trees, it is fortunate that coal abounds in the produce wheat end the other cerealia of Europe, with Indian 
neighbourhood. In the upper vale of the Rio Huallaga, corn in abundance, and the southern have extensive plau- 
uorlh-east of -Pasco, is the town of Huanaoo, with 9000 in- tations of sugar and other inlet-tropical plants. lit the 
habitants, which owes its prosperity to the circumstance of southern districts are several mines, hut lew of them arc 
its agricultural produce finding a ready sale at Pasco. In worked. Besides the capital, Cusco, or Cuzco [Cuzco], there 
the neighbourhood there are ruins of considerable extent, is no town of importance in this department, Abancay, in 
In the vale of the Rio Jauja is the town of Tarma, with the narrow valley of the upper Apurimac, is a small place. 
6000 inhabitants, in wliidh cotton and woollen stuffs are The plain which lies east of the eastern Andes contains a 
manufactured. small number of plantations near the base of the raouti- 

3. The department of Lima extends along the coast from tains; they belong to this department, and border on the 
Barranca (ll u S. lat.) to Point Penates (15° 30'), and com- country of the Chunchos Indians. 

prehends that part of the maritime region in which the 7. The department of Arequipa extends along Jhe 
valleys are most numerous and occur at short distances coast of the Pacific from Point Penates (15° 30' S. lat.) to 


from one another. It extends inland to the lower decli¬ 
vity of the Western Andes. All the productions of the 
vules grow here, and are tolerably abundant. The popula¬ 
tion contains a greater proportion of creoles than that of 
the other departments. There are some extensive ruins of 
autient buildings and towns. North of Lima is the town of 
Huaclio, built in an extensive and fertile valley about one 
mile from the port, which is Small,but has good anchorage. 
Lima, the capital uf the republic, is about 6 miles from 
Callao. [Lima. ; Ca.li.ao.] South of Callao is the small 
town of Chorillos, built on a cliff at the foot of the Morro 
Solar, a remarkable cluster of bills; it is chiefly used us a 
bathing-place for the inhabitants of Lima. In the fertile 
and well-cultivated valley of Lurim, which is a few miles 
farther south, are the ruins of the antient city of Pachaca- 
mue. Cerro Azul, farther south, in tho middle of a fer¬ 
tile valley, is a considerable place, anil exports large 
quantities of rum, sugar, and cliancana, a sort of treacle. 
Pisco, built on a plain, about a mile from the shores of the 
Buy of Pisco, has above 3001) inhabitants. It has a con¬ 
siderable commerce, and exports wine, a kind of spirit called 
Pisco or Italia, and sugar. South of Pisco are two small 
towns, Yea and Nasca, in which much wine is made, and 
exported to other parts of Peru; but it is inferior to that 
of Pi 

4. The department of lluunc.aheUcu lies cast of Lima, and 
extends over the Western Andes and the lower vale of the 
Jauja. The mountains contain a great number of mines, 
and several of them are still worked with profit. The fertile 
vale is well cultivated and inhabited, as it supplies the min¬ 
ing district with provisions. Tho number of creoles is con¬ 
siderable. The capital, IIuanoabclicu, is built in a ravine 
between mountains whose summits rise to the height of 
13,000 feet, and which contain seveial mines of gold, silver, 
and quicksilver; the quicksilver-mines are rich. The town 
has 0000 inhabitants. Nothing is cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Castro Vireyna, farther south, is in the centre 
of another mining district. In tno vale of the Rio Jauja is 
Jauja or Alanjuuja, a town with 3000 inhabitants, and some 
silver-mines in the neighbourhood. 

5. Tho department of Ayacucho received its name from 
the plains of Ayacucho, on which General Sucre, on the 
9th of Decomber, 1824, defeated Cantcrac, the viceroy of 
Peru, and put an end to the dominion of Spain in South 
America. It extends over a part ol’ the Western Andes, 
the western lower portion of the table-land of Cuzco, and the 
valley of the Rio Mantaro. Tho principal productions are 
the cerealia and fruits of Europe. The population consists 
of Indians: whites are only found in the town. The capital 
is Iluamango, a large place with 20,000 inhabitants, founded 
by Francisco Pizarro, in an elevated situation, on the decli¬ 
vities of sumo mountains of moderate elevation above 

* their base. It contains several large private buildings of 
stone, covered with tiles. The suburbs, which are in¬ 
habited by Indians, are large, and the houses better than in 
other Indian towns. It has a fine cathedral, a university, 
and a seminary for clergymen. The rich creole families 
that live in this town have large sugar-plantations in the 
valley of the river Muntaro. As the town is situated on the 
road leading from Lima to Cuzco, it has a considerable 
trade. Some miles east-north-east of the town are Ihe 
plains of Ayacucho. North of it is Huanta, a small town 
in a district rich in agricultural produce, especially wheat 
and Indian corn. • 

6. The department of Cuzco extends over the whole e 
the southern and over the greater portion of the northern 
part of tho table land of Cuzco. The Peruvians are very 


Point Sama (18° S. lat.), and inland to tho declivity of the 
western Andes. It contains a smaller number of vales than 
the department of Lima, but Several of them are extensive, 
especially that of the Rio Cliila or Arequipa, in which 
the tow'll of Arequipa stands. The commercial products 
consist chiefly of wool and cotton. There are more creoles 
lhau in any other department except Lima. Acari, not far 
from the boundary of the department of Lima, is built in a 
fertile plain several miles from the sea. It is a considerable 
place, but little visited by travellers. The port, called Point 
Lomas, has good anchorage and tolerable landing, lslav, 
the harbour of Arequipa, contains about 1500 inhabitants. 
It is built on the west side of a hill which slopes gently 
towards the harbour. The trade is nourishing, and it ex¬ 
ports bark, wool, and specie. On the north-cast of tho 
capital, Arequipa [Areq?uipa], stands the volcano of Are¬ 
quipa, 17,200 feet high. There is always snow on the 
north-west side of its summit. Ylo is a small place on the 
coast. 

8. Tho department of Puna extends along the Pacific 
from Point Sama (18° S. lat.) to the Rio Loa, which con¬ 
stitutes the southern boundary of Peru. It comprehends 
also that part of the valley of the Desaguadcro which be¬ 
longs to Peru. The vales along the coast are small, and in 
general 20 miles from one another. The rivers which drain 
these valleys have in general water only during three months 
of the year. In the barren tracts which divido the valleys 
much saltpetre is collected, and in some silver and copper 
ore are found. The population is more scanty than in any 
other part of Peru, and chiefly consists of Indians. Tho 
principal town on the coast is Arica, which contains a 
population of about 3000 souls, who live in low houses built 
of sun-dried bricks. [AiftcA.] It is the port of Tacna, a 
town built in the same valley about 30 miles from it, and 
the depot of European merchandise for the consumption of 
the department of Puuo and the greater part of the republic 
of Bolivia. Tacna contains 7000 souls and several well- 
built houses. Yquique (20° 12'S. lat.), with a bad road¬ 
stead, has only 1000 inhabitants; a considerable quantity of 
saltpetre is shipped here. Near the lake of Titicaca, in tho 
valley of the Desaguadero, are the towns of Puno, the 
capital of ihc department, which has a population of 9000 
inhabitants, and Chuquito, with 5000. In tho vicinity of 
Puno uro numerous silver-mines, which in 1800 yielded 
95,528 mares of silver, but since that time the produce has 
fallen off. 

In tho countries of the independent tribes there were 
formerly several mimones , or stations of missionaries, who 
collected a number of aborigines and tried to convert them 
to Christianity. Nearly all these missions have been de¬ 
stroyed by the political changes to which Peru has been 
subject during tne last twenty years. Only one of them is 
in a nourishing state, that of Sarayacu, on the Rio Ucayali, 
near 7 s S. lat., where about 2001) individuals of the tribes of 
Puinaus, Setebos, Conibos, Shipebos, and Sencis live in 
scattered houses, and seem to advance, though slowly, in 
civilization. . 

Manufactures .—The Peruvian Indians consume a very 
small quantity of European manufactured articles. Their 
dress is composed of cotton or woollen stuffs made at home, 
or in several of the small towns in the vale of the Maranon 
and Jauja. These home-made stuffs also serve as the 
dress of the mixed race. Only the creoles dress in Eu¬ 
ropean stuffs. There are some manufactures of cordovan 
leather, and some tanneries and soap-houses. The iron 
utensils, such as hatchets, scissors, Sec., made in Caxa- 
uiarca, are highly valued. In tho large towns many per- 
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sons are occupied with making vessels, utensils, and orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver. 

Commerce.-— The country is too mountainous to admit the 
making of carriage-roads in the interior. Mules are gene¬ 
rally used by travellers and for the transport of merchan¬ 
dise. In tho more elevated parts of the country llamas are 
employed for the latter purpose. Six great roads- traverse 
the country from west to east; the most northern runs 
from Truxillo to Caxamarca, Chacapoyas, Moyabamba, and 
Tarapoto. One road leads from Lima to Pasco, another 
to Tarma, and a third to Huancabelica, Hacamango, and 
Cuzco. A road leads from Islay to Areauipa and Puno, 
and another from Arica to Tacna, and thence to La Paz 
and Oruro in Bolivia. The goods imported from foreign 
countries aro sent by these roads into the interior of 
Pt#u. 

The foreign commerce is considerable, especially that 
with the other countries of America bordering on the Pacific, 
and also with Europe. The most important article of ex¬ 
port is the produce of the mines, especially silver. The 
second in importance is sugar, which is sent to Mexico, 
Now Granada, Ecuador, and Chile. Tho third article in 
importance is perhaps saltpetre, the quantity sent to dif¬ 
ferent countries.of Europe being very great. Cotton, 
tobacco, Indian corn, rice, salt, and spirits are minor arti¬ 
cles. Wheat, flour, wine, and fruits are imported from 
Chile, with which country there is an active commerce. 
Manufactured goods are received from Europe and from 
tho United States of North America, and from Canton silk 
goods and nankeens. 

The principal harbours from which the exports are made, 
are Payta, Lumbayequc, Callao, Pisco, Islay, Arica, and 
Iquique. We have no recent account of the commerce of 
the first four harbours, in which probably three-fourths of 
the exports arc shipped. The three last-mentioned har¬ 
bours are called puertos intermedins, and are usually visited 
by European vessels which sail along the coast from Val¬ 
paraiso in Chile to Callao. Nothing is imported into 
Iquique, the most southern of these harbours, but in 1834 
not less than 148,J50 cwt. of saltpetre were shipped, of 
which more than 100,000 was on account of British mer¬ 
chants. The value amounted to 125,000/. Tho number of 
European vessels which entered the port of Arica in 1834 
was 03, and their tonnage amounted to 15,094; there were 
17 English vessels, of 3(551 tons, 8 French vessels, of 2003 
tons, and 10 vessels from the United States of North 
America, with 2971 tons. The other European vessels were 
from Antwerp, Hamburg, Cadiz, and Genoa. The vessels 
from Chile and other parts of Peru were 20 in number. 
They exported bullion and specie to the amount of 320,301 
Spanish dollars, equal to 72,052/.; hark to the value of 
175,552 dollars, or 39,504/.; pewter to the amountof 18,285 
dollars, or 4114/.; and wool to the amount of 13,252 dollaYs, 
or 2982/.; chinchilla and vicuna skins, hides, and cotton 
were among the minor articles of export. Iti the 
same year 132 cwt. of copper were brought from the 
Bolivian part of tho valley of -tho Desaguadero and 
shipped at Arica. The value of all the exports of Arica 
does not exceed 150,000/. Tho exports of Islay in the sumo 
year amounted to 1,135,590 dollars, equal to 255,507/., 
viz:— 


Saltpetre 

• 

Dollars. 

. 776,000 

Silver 

• 

124,503 

Bark 

• 

. 110,872 

Vicuna wool 

• 

. 45,000 

Sheep-wool 

• 

. 73,070 

Copper 


. 2,500 

Ratana 

• 

. 3,645 



1,135,590 


The exports of the puertos intermedios, shipped for 
Europe and the United States, amounted therefore to 
530,507/.; and as it is assumed that only one-fourth of the 
commerce of Peru is concentrated in these harbours, the 
whole exports of the country would exceed 2,000,000/., ex¬ 
clusive of the commerce with Mexico, Central America, and 
Chile. But it must be remembered that a great part of 
the exports of the puertos intermedios is brought from 
Bolivia, as the silver, bark, vicuna and sheep wool, and 
copper. 

History .—When the Spaniards first visited Peru, they 
found the country under a well-regulated government, and 
P.C., No. 1104. * 


inhabited by a nation which bad made great progress in the 
arts of civilization. Tho people were decently dressed, and 
lodged in comfortable houses. Their fields were well culti¬ 
vated, and artificial cuts had been made to conduct the 
water of the small rivers to a considerable distance for the 
purposes of irrigation. They had exteusive manufactures 
of earthenware and woollen and cotton cloth, and also tools 
mode of copper. Even now tho elegant forms of their 
utensils, made out of the hardest rock without the use of iron 
tools, excite admiration. The extensive ruins of palaces 
and buildings scattered over the country, and the remains 
of the great road which led from Quito to Cuzco, and 
thenco southward over the table-land of the valley of the 
Desaguadero', show that the nation was far advanced in 
civilization. This civilization appears to have grown up in 
the nation itself, and not to have been derived from com¬ 
munication with other civilised people. The navigation of 
tho Peruvians was limited to coasting from one small har¬ 
bour to another in balsas. The difference in political insti¬ 
tutions and iu the usages of society between the Peruvians 
and Mexicans precludes the supposition of either of these 
two nations having received their civilisation from the other. 
Besides this, they were divided by savage tribes, which 
were sunk in the deepest barbarism. The Spaniards were 
surprised to find this state of things in Peru. When they 
had got possession of the country, they inquired into its 
history, and learned the following traditions:— 

About three centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo appeared on the table-land 
of the Desaguadero. These two personages, male and 
female, of majestic slature, appeared clothed in gar¬ 
ments, and declared that they were children of the sun, and 
sent by their parent to reclaim the human race from its 
misery. The savage tribes submitted to the instruction of 
these beings of a divine origin, who taught them the first 
arts of civilization, agriculture, and the manufacture of 
clothing. Manco Capac organised a regular government, and 
formed his subjects into four different ranks or clusses, which 
had some slight resemblance to tho castes of the Hindus. 
He also established many useful customs and laws, and 
founded the town of Cuzco, which soon became tho capital 
of an extensive empire, called the empire of the Incas (or 
lords) of Peru. Ho and his successors, being considered as 
the offspring of the divinity, exercised absolute alid uncon¬ 
trolled authority: disobedience to their orders was consi¬ 
dered a sin and violation of the commands of the Supremo 
Being. His successors gradually extended their authority 
over the whole of the mountain-region between the equator 
and 25" S. lat. As the aborigines who inhabit this exten¬ 
sive country speak one language, the Quichua, it must bo 
supposed that they belong to one race, and thus were easily 
united into one nation, and peaceably submitted to one 
government. When the Spaniards first entered Peru, the 
twelfth monarch from (ho founder of tho state, named 
Iluayna Capac, was said to be seated on the throne. Ho 
had violated the antieut usage of the Incas, which forbade 
a monarch to marry a woman not a descendant of Manco 
Capac and Mama Ocollo. His wife was a daughter of the 
vanquished king of Quito, and the son whom she had borne 
him, named Atahualpa, was appointed his successor in that 
kingdom. The rest of liis dominions he left to Huascar, 
his eldest son by a princess of the Inca race. This led to a 
civil witr between the two princes, and when the contest 
was at its height, a Spanish force entered the country 
under Francisco Pizarro in 1531. 

Pizarro had sailed in 1520 from Panama to a country 
lying farther south, which, according to the information 
collected from the natives, aboundt < iu precious uictals. 
Ho sailed along the coast as far south as Cape Purina or 
Cape Aguja. Landing at Tumbez in tho Bay of Guayaquil, 
the most northern point of the present republic of Peru, 
lie was struck with the advanced state of civilization of the 
inhabitants, and stdl more with the abundance of gold and 
silver vessels and utensils. From this time he resolved on 
the conquest of the country. In 1531 lie returned with a 
small force which he had procured from Spam, inarched 
along the coast, and in 1532 built the town of St. Michael 
de Piura, tho oldest Spanish settlement in Peru. -Tho dis¬ 
tracted stale of tho country caused by tho civil war. en¬ 
abled the Spaniards to take possession of it without a 
battle; and though the Peruvians afterwards tried to renew 
the contest, they wore easily defeated and compelled to 
submit to a foreign yoke. In many instances during tho 
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progress of the conquest (from 1532 to 153-1), Pizarro actcil 
with cruelty and perfidy, but he undoubtedly possessed 
great political sagacity. All the large towns now existing in 
Peru were built by Pizarro, with the exception of Cuzco, 
which was founded by Manco Capac. Pizarro built Ptura, 
Truxillo, Lima, Arequipa, and Huatnanga. 

The disorders which immediately followed the conquest 
nearly caused tho loss of the country, a circumstance which 
determined the court of Spain to make Peru the chief seat 
of the Spanish dominions in South America. Lima was 
chosen for the capital, and it soon rose to such opulence 
that it was called the City of the Kings. Tim uuihuriiy of 
Spain took deeper root in Peru than in am other of her 
South American colonies. In 1780 the lVrut unis took up 
arms against the Spaniards, under Tupac. Amaro, an Inca, 
but failing to capture the town of La l’az after a long siege, 
they again submitted. When all the Spanish colonies began 
to rise against tho mother country, after the year Isjo, 
Peru remained quiet, and though some of the neighbouring 
provinces had already expelled the Spanish armies, and 
others were attempting to do the same, the Spaniards re¬ 
mained in undisturbed possession of Peru until If-'O, and 
even then the first impulse to rebellion eanio front without. 
General San Marlin had collected a force in the pro¬ 
vinces of La Plata, with which he entered Chile, and, after 
a successful war, expelled the Spaniards from that country. 
In 1920 lie came with an army from Valparaiso to Peru, 
and us soon as ho had obtained possession of Lima, the in¬ 
dependence of Peru was proclaimed on the 28tli of July, 

I Kg t, and San Martin was also proclaimed protector of 
Peru. The Spanish viceroy Canterae, who had remained 
in possession of tho Montana, gradually recovered the 
Valles. San Martin, who had lost his popularity, resigned 
ins authority into tho hands of the legislature on the l'Jth 
of August, 1822. On the 1st of September, Bolivar, the 
Columbian general, entered Lima, and continued the war 
with Canterae, but at first with doubtful success. Jn No¬ 
vember, 1823, a constitution proposed by Bolivar was 
adopted, but the Congress, being uiiublc to maintain its 
authority, dissolved in February, ls*24, and Bolivar was 
made dictator. After some advantages gained by Bolivar 
over Canterae, the latter was entirely defeated by Sucre in 
Do-ember, 1824. in the plains of Ayacuoho, by which buttle 
the authority of Spain in Peru atul South America was 
annihilated. General Rodil throw himself with 3000 men 
into tlie fortress of Calluo, which he surrendered, after a 
•iege of more than thirteen months, onthc2'Jthof January, 
1826. In February, 1825, Bolivar had resigned the dicta- 
torsnip. bat ho lmd previously contrived to separate the 
southern provinces from the northern, and to convert the 
former into a new republic, which adopted the name of 
Bolivia. The different forms of government which had 
been tried within the six years following tho declara¬ 
tion of independence, were not adapted to the state 
of society and the circumstances of the nation. Towards 
the end of 1826, the Bolivian constitution was adopted, ac¬ 
cording to which a president was to be placed at the head 
of the government, with the power of naming his successor, ■ 
and without being subject to any responsibility for his acts. ; 
This new constitution excited great discontent, and as Bo- 1 
livar was soon afterwards obliged to go to Columbia, where 
an insurrection had broken out and u civil war was on the 
point of commencing, a complete revolution took place in 
Peru, in January, 1827. The Bolivian constitution or go¬ 
vernment was abolished, and a new constitution framed and 
adopted, which may be considered as still in force. This 
constitution may be viewed us an attempt to unite a fe¬ 
deral republic with a central government. Tho provincial 
governments of tho departments have the power of framing j 
laws for the provinces, but these laws do not obtain authority 
till they have been approved by the Congress. The provincial 
governments however are entitled to the uncontrolled admi¬ 
nistration of their own affairs, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
The nutional congress, or supreme legislature, consists of 
two bodies, a senate and a house of representatives. Tho 
president, in whose hands the executive power is placed, is 
chosen for four years, and he cannot be re-elected. He is 
assisted in tho administration of the public affairs by a mi¬ 
nistry of his choice, pud by a state council, which is elected 
by the legislature. The judicial power is independent of the 
executive, and all decrees and judgments are to be made pub¬ 
lic. The highest officers of the central government in the I 
departments are the prefects and subprefects. These persons, [ 


as well as the judges, are elected by the Congress 
candidates, who are proposed by the provincial gim M l 
The Roman Catholic religion alone can be publicly «ilHH 
Peru has experienced, even more than the other 
America which once were subject to Spain, the had effifftjjfo 
of haviug adopted a constitution unsuited In tho statjfjUjj 
society. The country is almost continually diStfMfKH| 
parties which are struggling for power, and by civil tffflnrlmfp 
revolutions produced by theseconiinual struggles. In 1835 
four chiefs in arms were contending for supremacy. If one 
of them succeeded in making himself powerful, the others 
united against him; but no sooner were they victorious, 
than they were again disunited and in hostility to each 
other. In 1836 the four southern departments, Cuzco, 
Ayacucho, Puno, and Arequipa. separated from the four 
northern, and constituted an independent state, under Hie 
name of Estado Sud Peruano. We do not know whether 
the two parts of Peru have again united under one govern¬ 
ment, or continue to form two republics. 

(Ulloa’s Voyage to South America ; Humboldt’s Per¬ 
sonal Narrative, &c. ; Memoirs of General Miller ; 
Mcyen’s Jieise um die Welt ; Poeppig’s Peine in Chile, 
Peru, %c. ; Smyth’s and Lowe’s Narrative of a Journey 
from Lima to Para ; Narrative of the Surveying Voyages 
of the Adventure and Beagle ; Pentland, in the London 
Geographical Journal, vols. v. and viii.; Miller, in tho 
London Geographical Journal, vol. vi.) 

PERUVIAN ARCHITECTURE. Remains of antient 
Peruvian buildings are dispersed over the western parts of 
South America, from tho equator to 15° S. lat., especially 
over the Montufia. They are characterised by simplicity, 
symmetry, and solidity. There are no columns, pilasters, or 
arches, and the buildings exhibit a singular uniformity and 
a complete want of alt exterior ornaments. 

The great road of the Incas, which runs from Quito to 
Cuzco and the table-land of the Desaguadero, is made of 
enormous musses of porphyry, and it is still nearly perfect 
in several parts of the Montafia. Humboldt obtained an 
antient Peruvian cutting instrument, which had been 
found in a mine not tar from Cuzco: the material 
consisted of U4 parts of copper and 6 of tin, a composition 
which reudered it'hard enough to be used nearly like steel. 
With instruments made of ibis material the Peruvians cut 
the enormous masses of which their buildings are composed. 
Some of the buildings near Cuzco contain stones 40 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and noarly 7 feet thick. These stones aro 
fitted together with great skill, and. as it was supposed, with¬ 
out cement. But Humboldt discovered in some ruins a thin 
layer of cement, consisting of gravel and an argillaceous 
earth; in other edifices, he says, it is composed of bitumen. 

The stones are all parallelopipedons, and worked with such 
exactness that it would l>e impossible to perceive the join¬ 
ings if their exterior surface were quite level; hut being 
a little convex, the junctures form slight depressions, which 
constitute the only exterior ornament of the buildings. Tho 
doors of the buildings are from 7 to 84 feet - high. The sides 
of the doors are not parallel, but approach each other towards 
the top, a circumstance which gives to the Peruvian door¬ 
ways a resemblance lo those in some of the Egyptian temples. 
The niches, of which several occur in the inner sido of tho 
walls, have the form of the doors. 

The most extensive Peruvian buildings occur in the table¬ 
land of Cuzco, which was the most antient seat of the mo¬ 
narchy of the Incas. There are also antient remains 
within the boundaries of tho present republic of Ecua¬ 
dor. Near the ridge called Chisinche, not far from 
the volcano Cotopaxi, are the ruins of a large building called 
the Palace of tho Incas. It was a square, of which each 
side is about 30 yards long, and it had four doors. The in¬ 
terior was divided into eight apartments, three of which are 
still in tolerable preservation. Not far from the mountain- 
pass of Assuay is a building called Ingappilca, or the Fortress 
of Canar, consisting of a wall of very large stones, about 
5 or 6 yards high; it has a regular oval form, of which the 
greatest axis is nearly 40 feet long. In the ruins of the 
town of Chulucanas, in the department of Truxillo, near 
the boundary-Hne between Peru and Ecuador, Humboldt 
had an opportunity of observing the construction of the 
private buddings of the Peruvians, and he observes that 
they consist .of one room only, and that probably the door 
opened into a court-yard. (Humboldt’s Vues dcs Cordil- 
leres et Monuments de,s Peuples Indigenes, Sec.) 
PERU'GIA, DELEG AZIO'NE DI, a province of the 
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300 and 400 students: it has a library of 30,000 volumes, 
with some valuable MSS., among others a Stephanus By- 
zantinus, a botanical garden, a collection of minerals, and a 
cabinet of antiquities rich in Ktruscan inscriptions, bronzes, 
vases, and medals. The ucadeuiv of the fine arts has a col¬ 
lection of paintings by natives of Perugia and of the territory. 
Several noblemen have also galleries of paintings in their 
palaces, such as the Marquis Monaldi, Baron della Penna, 
Count Stufia, Oddi, &c. Perugia has a school of music, 
two theatres, a dramatic academy, a casino, or assembly- 
rooms of the nobility, and a literary cabinet or club. Pe¬ 
rugia has long been distinguished among the provincial 
towns of the Papal State for its love of learning. A bio¬ 
graphical list of authors natives of Perugia lias been com¬ 
menced by Professor Vcrmigholi, 'Biographic degli Scrittori 
Perugini, but not completed. Vermiglioli has also pub¬ 
lished a catalogue of writers who have illustrated the history 
of his native city: ‘ Bibliotcra Siorica Perugiua,’ 4to., Pe¬ 
rugia, 1823. Oldoni has written ‘ Allienteuui Augustum 
in quo Perusinorum Scripta publice exponuntur,’ 1678. 
Passeri has written the lives of the native artists: * Vile dei 
Pittori, Scullori, ed Arcliitetti Perugini,’ 4to., 1732. Bian- 
dolesi has given an account of (he works published at 
Perugia in thu»first century of the invention of printing: 

‘ La Tipographia Perngina del Sccolo XV. illustrata,’ 8vo., 
1807. Vermiglioli ha» written on the mint of Perugia: 
‘ Memorie della Zpcea v delle Moneti Perugine,’ 8vo., 1816. 
Tho antiquities of Perugia, both Etruscan and Roman, have 
been illustrated byOrsini, Vermiglioli, and Bianchini; and 
the modern works of art by MuriolLi and Murelli, ‘ Pitture 
e Sculture della CittiV di Perugia,’ 1683, besides the com¬ 
mon guide-books. Among the contemporary learned men 
of Perugia, the antiquarian Vermiglioli, Mczzanolte (the 
translator of Pindar and professor of Greek literature), 
Canali (professor of physics and rector of the university), 
Coli/.zi (professor of law), and Anlinori (a poet and professor 
of Italian literature), deserve notice. Perugia has produced 
two burlesque poets, Coppetta and Cnporuli, the latter of 
whom is considered by many as equal to Bcrni. 

The population of Perugia, including the suburbs, is 
16,000 (Calindri); in the time of its independence, in the 
sixteenth century, the population was reckoned at 40,000. 
The circumference of the walls is above six miles, but much 
of the urea within is open and unbuilt upon. The citadel, from 
which there is u splendid view, extending oil one side along 
the valley of the Tiber, and on the other over the basin of 
the lake, the plains beyond it, and llic long chain of the 
Apennines, was built by Pope Paul 111., to keep the city in 
awe, and it occupies a considerable space. Perugia lias 
some manufactories of silks, woollens, and soap, but the 
principal trade consists in the products of its fertile terri¬ 
tory, corn, oil, wool, and cattle. 

Among the many churches of Perugia, said to be above 
one hundred, the most remarkable are—1, the Duomo, or 
cathedral, in the Gothic style, with some good paintings by 
Signorelli, Baroccio, and others. A painting by Perugino, 
representing the marriage of the Virgin, which adorned 
this church, was taken away at the first invasion uf Bona¬ 
parte, and it is not known what has become of it. The number 
of masterpieces of paintings taken from Perugia by the 
Preach amounts to about thirty. Some woro restored at 
the peace, hut it seems that, instead of returning to Perugia, 
they have boon placed in the Vatican gallery at Rome. 2, 
The church of S. Francesco was plundered of the ‘ De¬ 
scent from the Gross,’ by Raphael, at an earlier date, by 
Paul V., and this picture is now in the Borghose Gallery. 
3, The vast Benedictine convent of S. Pietro, one of the 
wealthiest in the Papal Slate, has several paintings by Va¬ 
sa i f i. 4, The church of S. Domenico has a tine coloured- 
glass window in the choir, and the tomb of Pope Benedict 
XI., who died at Perugia iu 1304, is remarkable for its 
sculptures. Descriptions of each of these churches are 
published. 

The town-house, * Palazzo dei Priori,’ a vast Gothic build¬ 
ing, and the residence of the delegate and of the municipal 
authorities, contains the archives of Perugia, among which 
are some curious documents of the middle ages. The old 
exchange, ‘Sala del Cambio,’ is adorned with beautiful 
frescoes by Perugino. The square before the cathedral 
contains a beautiful fountain, with sculptures by Giovanni 
da Pisa. In the square * Del Papa ’ is the bronze statue of 
Julius III. seated in a clmir, cast by Vincenzo Danti of 
Perugia. Tho Place Grimaua has a handsome gate, said to 


be of Etruscan construction, but called the arch of Augus¬ 
tus. The church S. Angelo is built on the silo and with 
tho materials of an antient temple. For the Etruscan re¬ 
mains at Perugia, sec Etruria (Antiquities). 

Some interesting excavations are now going on at Perugia, 
and many objects of antiquity have just been discovered ic 
the immediate vicinity of the city while making a new road. 
(Communication from Perugia, Jan., 1840.) 

Perusia was one of the principal cities of antient Etruria, 
but it seems to have been built before the Etruscau domi¬ 
nion by a colony of Umbri from Sarsina. (Servius, x. 201.) 
In an Etruscan inscription in the Museum Oddi it is called 
Perusei. Perusia acted a principal part in the wars of the 
Etruscans against Rome; its troops were defeated by tho 
consul L. Fa hi us Maximus, and than Perusia, together q>ith 
Arrctium, sued for peace, and paid tribute to Rome, 294 
n.c. (Livy, x. 31, 37.) In the second Punic war, Perusia 
was one of the allied towns that sent timber and provisions 
to Scipio to fit out bis armament against Africa. During 
the second triumvirate, the consul Lucius Antonius, brother 
of Marcus the Triumvir, stimulated by Fulvia, his sister- 
in-law, having quarrelled with Oclavian, and being defeated, 
shut himself up in the town of Perusia, where ho sustained 
a long siege, and at last, through famine, was obliged to 
surrender to Oclavian, who put to death 300 of the principal 
citizens of Perusia, and gave up the town to plunder. Pe- 
rusiu was on that occasion nearly destroyed by fire. 
It was afterwards rebuilt under the name of Perusia 
Augusta. At the fall of tho Western Empire, it was devas¬ 
tated by the Goths under Totila. It passed afterwards 
through tho same vicissitudes as most other towns of Italy : 
it ruled itself for a time as a free municipality, had its fac¬ 
tions of Guelphs and Guibelines, its own tyrants, and at 
last submitted voluntarily to the rule of Braccio da Mon¬ 
tone, one of the best and wisest chieftains of the middle 
ages. After his death, tho government passed through the 
bunds of several of his relatives, and from them to that of 
the family of Baglioni. Giovani Paolo Baglioni, being 
seized at Rome by Pope Leo X., was beheaded on some po¬ 
litical charge. Ilis descendants however governed Perugia 
for some years after, until Pope Paul III. united it to tho 
Papal State and built the citadel. (Ciatti, Memorie di Pe¬ 
rugia ; Mariotti, Saggio di Memorie lstoriche della Cittii 
di Perugia.) 

Twelve miles north of Perugia, in a romantic situation 
among the Apennines, is the monastery of Monte Corona, 
belonging to the order of Catnnldoli, the monks of which 
have cultivated and planted with trees the surrounding ter¬ 
ritory. This monastery was one of the few that was spared 
by the French during their occupation of the Pupal State. 
The monks have an hospice at the foot of the mountain for tho 
reception of travellers. (Premuda, La Jstoria Romoaldina, 
overto Eremitica di Monte Corona , Venice, 1690.) 

PKRUGI'NO. PIETRO, or PIETRO VANNUCCI 
DELLA PI EVE, • DE CASTRO PLEB1S,’was the son 
of accrtnin Gristofnno, a poor man of Gastello della Pieve, 
where Pietro was born, in the year 1446. His father is 
said to have placed him as a shop-boy (fattorino) with a 
painter of Perugia. When about twenty-five years of age 
he visited Florence, and, according to Vasari, became a pupil 
of Andrea Veroceliio, the master of Lorenzo di Crcdi and 
Leonardo da Vinci; but this fact seems very doubtful. In 
the course of a few years he attained considerable reputa¬ 
tion, und his works wore so much esteemed as to be exported. 
In 1475 wc find liim employed by the magistrates 1 of Perugia, 
and the order for a payment to him in that year appears 
on the public records of the town. In 1480 he executed 
some frescoes for SixtusIV. in the Sistine chapel at Rome: 
only one or two of these now remain, the greater part having 
heen destroyed to make room for the Last Judgment of 
M. A»gelo in the time of Paul III. The Dead Christ, and 
other figures so much praised by Vasari, were painted for the 
nuns of Santa Chiara at Florence in 1485. Francesco del 
Pugliese is said to have bid for this picture three times the 
original price, and a duplicate by Perugino, but tho offer 
was refused. In the year 150 a Pietro executed the frescoes 
in the Cambio at Perugia. He afterwards visited Florence 
again, but, in consequence of a quarrel with the artists there, 
returned to the city whence he derives his name. He died 
at Gastello della Pieve, in 1524. 

The fame of Perugino has certainly been widely spread, 
from the circumstance of his having been the teacher of 
Raphael; but, at the same time, the superior genius of the 
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pupil Las thrown into comparative obscurity the real merit 
of the master. Perugino was a most unequal painter: his 
early works aro far better than those executed after 1500. 
The popularity of his pictures, and the facility which he 
had acquired, produced rouetition and mechanical execution. 
Vasari says ‘ he gave all nis figures one and the same air ;’ 
it must however be admitted that that ‘ air’ is fur superior 
to the contortions of Vasari himself and his fellow-pupils in 
the school of M. Angelo. Perugino lived to see the conflict 
between the old and simple style and the very different prin¬ 
ciples of the great master just named. With M. Angelo 
himself he is reported to have had a public quarrel: Va¬ 
sari’s account therefore of his moral character must be 
received with some little suspicion. He says that Perugino 
wo* an infidel, who could never bo brought to believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and who would do anything for 
money. At the same time he gives him great credit for 
his technical skill, especially in colouring. 

Among the best pictures of Perugino now extant are:— 
An Infant Christ, Virgin, and Angels, painted in 1480, and 
preserved in the Albani Palaee at Rome; a Fresco in Santa 
M. Muddalena dei Pazzi at Florence, executed at a later 

P eriod; the Dead Christ, before alluded to (now in the Pilti 
alace, No. 164); one or two pictures in the Accademia at 
Florence; and his frescoes in the Cambio at Perugia. Mr. 
Beckford, in this country, possesses a work of Perugino’s 
best time. 

Raphael was a pupil of Perugino, and his early works, 
such as the Marriage of the Virgin, greatly resemble those 
of his master. [Raphael.] 

The following painters were among the most eminent 
scholars of Perugino:—Pinturicchio of Perugia; Andrea 
Luigi d’Ascesi, culled l’lngegno; Giovanni Spaguuolo, sur- 
nanied Lo Spngna; and Rocco Zoppo of Florence. 

(Vasari, Vite dei Pittnri; Rumohr, ltalienische For- 
schunffbn; Lanzi, Sloria Pittorica.) 

PERU'SIA. [Perugia.] 

PERUVIAN ARCHITECTURE. [Peru.] 
PERUVIAN BARK. [Cinchona.] 

PERUZZI, BALDASSA'RE, an architect of less cele¬ 
brity than many greatly inferior to him in design, was horn 
in 1481, at Volterra, to which city his father Antonio had 
removed, in order to avoid the civil dissensions which agi¬ 
tated Florence. A few years afterwards Volterra itself was 
besieged and sacked, and Antonio fled to Siena, where 
the family lived in reduced circumstances, having lost 
nearly all their property. On his father’s death, Baldassare, 
who had enjoyed opportunities of access to many artists and 
iheir works, determined to apply himself to painting, which 
he did with so much assiduity, both from his natural incli¬ 
nation and from his wish to aid his mother and sister, that 
hu made extraordinary progress. After executing some sub¬ 
jects in a chapel at Volterra, lie accompanied a painter of 
that city, named Piero, to Rome, whore the latter was em¬ 
ployed by Alexander VI. The death of that pope frus¬ 
trated their scheme of working in concert at the Vatican; 
however Buldassaru remained for awhile at Rome, where 
ho painted some frescoes in the church of S. Onofrio, and 
in that of San Rocco i\ Ripa, and distinguished himself by 
some others at Ostia, particularly by one in chiaro-scuro, . 
representing a siege by Roman warriors, and remarkable 
for the strict fidelity of the antient military costume, which 
he derived from bas-reliefs and other existing monuments. 

On returning to Rome ho found a liberal patron in the 
celebrated Agostino Chigi (a native of Siena), by whom 
he was enabled to continue at Rome for the purpose of de¬ 
voting himself chietly to the study of architecture. The 
acquirements he thus made soon displayed themselves in 
what was then quite a new career of art, namely architec¬ 
tural perspectives and scene-painting; and the science of 
perspective and its application to pictorial illusion and 
effect. To what perfection he brought this branch of art 
may be judged from what Vasari relates, who says that on 
his taking Titian to see some of Poruzzi’s works, that great 
painter could hardly believe at first that the objects were 
not real. Of his astonishing performances in scene paint¬ 
ing there is now no evidence, but some idea of his extraor¬ 
dinary ability in it may still be formed from the painted 
architecture, &c. with which he decorated a gallery in the 
Farnesina. It was not however in scenic and fictitious 
architecture alone that he displayed his talent for that art; 
he designed many elegant facades at Rome, and gave proof 
of his superior ability in the Palazzo Massimi, one or the 


most original and tasteful edifices of its cluss in that city. 
Iustead of being perplexed by the awkwardness of the 
site, he availed himself of it to curve tho front of the build¬ 
ing, and thereby produce so happy an effect that such form 
seems to have been entirely the result of choice, and inde¬ 
pendent of other circumstances. The loggia and small 
inner court are singularly beautiful, and the whole edifice 
deserves the attention it has received in a folio work, by 
Suys and Haudebourt, oxpressly devoted to it, and contain¬ 
ing outline engravings of all its parts and details (Paris, 
1818). 

Peruzzi made a design for St. Peter’s on the plan of a 
Greek cross, which, had it been executed, would have sur¬ 
passed the present structure; also two different designs for 
the facade of S. Petronio at Bologna. On Rome being 
taken and sacked by the Constable Bourbon, it was with 
extreme difficulty that Baldassare escaped from the hands 
of the soldiery, and after being pillaged of everything, 
reached Siena, where he was most kindly received, and 
employed on various buildings. He returned however to 
Rome, and it was then that he built the Palazzo Massimi, 
but did not live lo see it quite completed. He died in J53G, 
not without suspicion of having been poisoned by a rival 
who sought to obtain the appointment which ho held as 
architect of St. Peter’s. lie was buried in tho Pantheon, 
near Raphael. 

PE'S ARO E URBI'NO, LEGAZIONE DI. a pro¬ 
vince of the Papal Stale, is bounded on ilie east by the pro¬ 
vince of Ancona, on the north and north-east by the Adriatic 
Scu, on the west by the province of Forli and tho grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, and on the south by the province of Pe¬ 
rugia. The area is estimated at 1749 square miles. (Neige- 
baur.) The central ridge of the Apennines, which divides 
tho province of Pcsaro e Urbino from Tuscany, projects 
eastward towards the Adriatic in the neighbourhood of 
Urbino, and sends oil'several offsets, which run to tho sea- 
coast, forming the natural boundary between Northern and 
Southern Italy. The mountain on which San Marino stands 
forms part of one of those offsets. [San Marino.] Several 
streams run in a north-east direction from the Apennines to 
the sea. The first of these sf reams, reckoning from the north, 
is the Conca, which runs along the boundary between the 
province of Forli and that of Pcsaro, and after .a course ot‘ 
about twenty-five miles enters the sea near La Caltolica. 
The next is the Foglia, the antient Pisaurus, which rises in 
the Apennines of (Jarpcgna on the Tuscan border, and after 
a course of forty-six miles enters the sea at tiro town of 
Pcsaro. Farther south is the Metauro, the largest river in 
the province, which rises near Borgo Pace on the east side 
of the Apennines that bound the valley of.the upper Tiber: 
it runs first duecast, passing by the towns of St. Angelo and 
Urbunia, receives the united stream of the Canliuno and 
Candigliano, which comes from the south from the moun¬ 
tains of Gulibio, then turning to the north-east passes by 
Fossombrone, and enters the sea by the town of Fnno, after 
a course of nearly sixty miles. According to a tradition 
among the country-people, the spot in which Ilusdrubul was 
defeated and killed is a plain called Piano di San Silvestro, 
above the confluence of the Cantiano, and about six miles 
south of the town of Urbino. A tower on a hill called 
Monte d’Elce, on the right hank of the Metaurus, is called 
the sepulchre of Hasdrubal. The Flam in ian road from Fano 
crosses the Metaurus above Fossombrone, and follows tho 
course of the Cantiano, ascending the Apennines above the 
source of the latter river, and afterwaids descending by 
Gualdo to Nocera. The next river in the province of Pcsaro 
is the Cdsano, which rises in the r. outitains of Avullana, 
passes tlio town of Pfirgola and the site of the antient town 
of iSuosa, of which some remains are still visible, and enters 
the sea north-west of Sinigaglia, after a course of about thirty 
miles. South-east of the Ccsnno is the Misa, which enters 
the sea at Sinigaglia, after a course of about twenty-five m ilcs. 

Tho surface of the province of Pcsaro e Urbino is billy ; 
some parts of it are very fertile, but tlie mountains arc 
generally barren. Tho lower hills are plantuu with vines, 
olive, and mulberry-trees. Good pasture is also aburdant. 
The province is divided into five districts—Urbino, Pcsaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and Gubbio, containing altogether 2 ‘ 26,()00 
inhabitants. (Serristori.) The principal towns are—U rhino, 
which is tho old capital of the province and tho residence 
of the former dukes. 2. Pcsaro, tho antient Pisaurum, a 
well-built town and a bishop’s see, has several fine churches 
with some good paintings, a flno market-place, sevcial 
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palaces of tlio nobility, and the palace of the former dukes 
della ttovere, who were once sovereigns of this little state, a 
public library of 15,000 volumes, with a museum and a cabinet 
of models bequeathed by Olivieri, a learned man of Pesaro, to 
his townsmen. Pesaro has a small harbour, severul manufac¬ 
tories of silks, pottery and glass, and leather, and about 11,000 
inhabitants. (Calindri.) The surrounding territory, which 
is very fruitful, produces, among other things, excellent figs, 
and is covered with pleasant country-houses. Pesaro car¬ 
ries on a considerable trade in the agricultural products of 
the province. A lied of coal has been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. Pesaro has a civil and criminal court, and 
a commercial tribunal, a college, and a clerical seminary. 
It is the birth-place of Pandolfo Collenuccio, a chronicler 
and poet of the fifteenth century; of Count Perticari, a phi¬ 
lologist and son-in-law of Monti; and of the musical com¬ 
poser Rossini. 3. Fano, the antient Fanum Fortunes, is a 
town with about 7000 inhabitants. It has a triumphal 
arch dedicated to Augustus, which has been badly restored, 
and therefore spoiled (Poletti, Ragionamento intortio all' 
Aren d'Augusta in Fano), several churches with paintings 
by Guido and Guercino, a handsome theatre, some silk 
manufactories, and a public library. On the coast near 
Fano arc taken great quantities of a small fish called * cavallo 
inariuo,' the head of which resembles that of a horse, and 
has a sort of mane attached toil. 4. Sinigaglia, the an¬ 
tient Sena Gallica,'is a hustling town with a small harbour, 
several chinches and convents, and about 8000 inhabitants. 
It is chiclty remarkable on account of its great fair, one of 
tho largest in Italy, which is held in the month of July, and 
is frequented by tradespeople from all parts of Italy, and 
also from other countries. About 200 vessels, mostly of 
small burthen, of the various nations which trade in the 
Mediterranean, arrive at Sinigaglia at that time, and bring 
colonial and other produce, and also French, English, and 
German manufactures. The celebrated singer Madame 
Catalani, was a native of Sinigaglia. 5. Fossombrone, situ¬ 
ated on a hill about a mile and a half from tho ruins of 
Forum Sempronii, which are lower down the hanks of the 
Metaurus, is a bishop's see, has several churches and con¬ 
vents, a bridge on the Metuurus, and about 4000 inhabitants. 
The silk spun at Fossombrone is considered the best in Italy. 
6 . Gubbio, the antient Iguvium, aeityofthe Uinbri, is situ¬ 
ated out of tho high road on the southern slope of the Apen¬ 
nines near tho sources of tho Chiascio, an ailiuent of the 
Tiber: it has several churches and other buildings worthy of 
notice, and about 4500 inhabitants. Old Iguvium was in a 
lower situation than tho prusent town; the amphitheatre is 
still in tolerable preservation ; eighteen of the lower arches 
are remaining, as well as three of the upper row. There is 
also an antient tomb, with other remains of antiquity. No 
traces of tho temple of Jupiter Apcnninus, nn old deity of 
tho Uinbri, are visible at Gubbio, but according to Micali, 
they are to be seen three miles from Chiasccrna, the antient 
Clavcrnium, not far from the post station of l,a Scheggia 
in the Apennines, on the high road called the Furlo. In 
this neighbourhood also wore found, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the seven bronze tablets written partly 
in Etruscan and partly in Latin characters, and known 
by the namo of the Euguliine tables, which are now in 
the museum of Gubbio. According to the interpretation of 
Lunzi, they relate entirely to tho religious rites of the an¬ 
ticut Umbri. 7. Cagli, the antient Callia, a Roman colony, 
on tho Flamininn road, has about 3000 inhabitants, and 
some remains of antiquity. 8. Urbania, a modern town, 
which derives its name from pope Urban VIII., is situated 
on the banks of the Metaurus, has a collegiate church, a 
manufactory of majolica, or Delft ware, and about 4400 in¬ 
habitants. 9. Pergola, on tho C6sano, has 2500 inhabitants. 
[Calindri.] 

The province of Pesaro e Urbino is very interesting for its 
romantic scenery, its classical recollections, and the nu¬ 
merous remains of antiquity which are scattered about it. 

PESCE, NICOLA, or COLA, a famous Sicilian swim¬ 
mer and diver, who lived towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. His name was Nicholas, and he was surnamed 
• Pesce ’ (the fish) on account of his expertness in diving. 
Frederic II., king of tho Two Sicilies, employed him, and 
encouraged his feats. The most incredible stories are told 
of him ; it is said that he passed whole hours under water, 
end whole days in the water; that he used to swim from 
.Sicily to the Lipari Islands, carrying letters and despatches 
in a leathern bag, &c. The truth seems to be that ho was 


a most expert swimmer and diver, and that he could remain 
longer under water than any other person on record. Ho 
had been accustomed from his boyhood to dive for oysters 
and coral along tho coast of his native country. It is re¬ 
ported that king Frederic once asked him to dive into the 
sea otf the Point of Faro, where the current forms a whirl¬ 
pool known by tho name of Cliarybdia; and as Pesce hesi¬ 
tated, the king threw a golden cup into tho sea, when Pesce 
plunged in, and after remaining a considerable time under 
water, brought up the cup, to which the king added a purse 
of gold as a gift. Pesce was induced to repeat tho experi¬ 
ment, but he never rose again from the sea. (Kirclier, 
Mundus Subterraneus, b. i.) We know now that the whirl¬ 
pool of Charybdis is not so fearful as it was once represented 
to bo, and that at times there is very little agitation in tho 
water. 

Mariotti, in his ‘ Riflessioni ’ on the lake of Perugia, 
speaks of a fisherman called Nonr.o di San Feliciano, who 
was 4 a great swimmer and diver, like Pesce Cola of Sicily 
and lived almost entirely in the water. He lived till past 
ninety years of ago.’ It must be observed however that the 
lake of Perugia is not very deep. 

PESHAWER. [Afghanistan.] 

PEST1I, tho greatest commercial town and the most 
populous city in Hungary, is situated in 47° 30 r N. hit. and 
19" 4 f E. long., on the left or east bank of tho Danube, 
about 20 miles from the spot where the course ol' the river, 
till then nearly from west to east, makes a sudden bend to 
the south. On tho other side of the Danube, which is here 
about 1500 feet broad, is the city of Ofen. [Buda ] The 
two cities are connected by a bridge of boats, which, in¬ 
cluding the fixed portion on the two banks, is 1500 paces 
in length. The city of Pesth is about seven miles in circum¬ 
ference. It consists of five principal parts—1, the old town, 
which, though antiquated and irregularly built, contains 
some fine buildings; 2, the Leopoldstadt, or neW town; 
3, the Thcresienstadt; 4, the Josephstadt; and 5, the 
Franzstadt — so numed after the sovereigns in whose 
reigns they were built. Leopoldstadt is now joined to the 
old town, the walls which formerly surrounded the latter 
having been levelled to make room for now buildings. 
Leopoldstadt is built on a very regular plan. The other three 
parts or suburbs are separated from these two by a very broad 
street. Among the fifteen churches, that of the university 
is distinguished by its fine steeple and excellent fresco 
paintings. The other Roman Catholic churches, II in num¬ 
ber, are not remarkable; but the Greek church on the Da¬ 
nube is one of the finest buildings in the city. The two 
Protestant churches are very plain edifices. Of the other 
public buildings, the fullowing deserve notice: the great 
barracks built by Charles VI.; the hospital of invalids, an 
immense edifice begun in 1786 under Joseph 11., the 
building of which was interrupted by the Turkish war 
(it is not known to what use it was destined by that 
emperor; at present it serves as barracks for a regiment 
of artillery); the theatre, a very handsome edifice, capable 
of containing 3000 spectators; the national museum, and 
the univorsity. The university was founded in 1635 at 
Tyrnau. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
exercised, through the powerful agency of the Jesuits, great 
influence over tho people. In the year 1777 it was 
transferred by Maria Theresa to Ofen, and in 1784 by 
Joseph II. to Pesth. The brunches of learning taught are 
theology, law, medicine, philosophy, philology, and ma¬ 
thematics. There are 49 professors and above 1000 students. 
The university has a library of 60,000 volumes, a cabinet of 
natural history, a collection of medals, a chemical laboratory, 
and an anatomical and pathological collection. Depend¬ 
ent on it are the botunic garden, tho veterinary school, the 
university hospital, and the observatory at Ofen, which 
stands on the Blocksberg, 278 feet above the Danube, and 
is well furnished with good instruments. Tho National Mu¬ 
seum, which is independent of the university, was founded 
by Count Szecsenyi, who gave his fine library and a valua¬ 
ble collection of Hungarian coins and medals, and induced 
the Diet in 1808 to endow it. It would take a volume to de¬ 
scribe this museum. The collection of coins and medals 
contains above 60,000 specimens, of which the Greek, 
Roman, and other antique silver medals amount to above 
12,000. The gymnasium of the Piarists has 800 scholars; 
and the city normal school (likewise in the convent of the 
Piarists), above 400. There are eight other Catholic schools, 
two Greek, and two Protestant schools. The Roman Catholic 
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iris’ school of the English ladies, as it is called, has 400 
ay-scholars and 40 boarders. 

Though Buda is tbo residence of the viceroy and the 
capital of the kingdom, Pesth is tho seat of the high court 
of< justice, and of tho supreme court of appeal and other 
tribunals, and also of the government of the three united 
counties of Pesth, Pils, and Solther, which contains a popu¬ 
lation of 400,000 inhabitants. The manufactures are of silk, 
cotton, leather, jewellery, and musical instruments, but on 
u small scale; that of tobacco is a government monopoly. 
Postli however lias, next to Vienna, the greatest trade of any 
fit y on the Danube. It has four fairs, each of which lasts a 
fortnight. The principal articles sold are manufactures and 
colonial produce, and the natural productions of the country, 
such as cattle, wine, wool, tobacco, and raw hides, honey, wax, 
&o» Above 14,000 waggous and 8000 ships are employed in 
conveying goods to and from the fairs, the value of which at 
each of them is from 10 to 17 millions of florins. Tlieenvirons 
of Pesth are not picturesque, thecity being situated on a sandy 
plain, but there are some line promenades, such as the Grove, 
a mile and a half from the city ; the gardens of Baron 
Ore is ; and the Palatine, or Margaret Island, in the Danube, 
which is laid out in walks and gardens with great taste. 
Among the inhabitants are many noblemen, country gentle¬ 
men, professors, judges, and lawyers. The population of 
Pesth consisted (1833) of 62,850 inhabitants, of whom 
about 54,000 were Roman Catholics, 3000 Protestants, 817 
Greeks, and 5000 Jews. With tho addition of the garrison 
(0133 men) and the numerous strangers, the population 
Amounts to 75,000. Pesth, though an antient town, is in 
its present form comparatively recent. It has been fre¬ 
quently lard waste by war, and was in the possession of the 
Turk-, for nearly 160 years, who were not finally expelled 
till 1686. .Civil war followed, and at tlio begiuhing of tho 
eighteenth century Pestli was one of the most inconsider¬ 
able towns in the kingdom. Its improvement may be dated 
front the reign of Maria Theresa, and it fcas since been 
progressive and rapid. In 1793 there were only 2580 houses: 
there were in 1837, 4500. The winter of 1838 was disastrous 
to Pesth, above 1200 houses being destroyed by the overflow¬ 
ing of the Danube. They were however, for the most part, 
the worst buildings in the city, and there is little doubt that 
tho spirit of the inhabitants, aided by tho munificent con¬ 
tributions sent, to them from all parts of the empire, will in 
a* few years efface all traces of the devastation. 

(J. v. Thiele, Das Konigreich Unsarn, vol. vi.; Ocster- 
rpi chi ache National Encyclopddie; R. E. v. Jenny, Hand- 
hitch JHr lteiscnde in Oestcrreich ; Blumcnbach, Gemalde 
dc.r Oesterreic/iischpn Monarchic .) 

PESTILENCE, or PLAGUE, is a disease of so fatal 
and malignant a nature, that to this very circumstance it 
probably owes its nomenclature; but some misapprehen¬ 
sion exists as to its definite character, and this 1ms originated 
from writers having applied the terms pestilential anil pesti¬ 
lent in a generic sense to diseases specifically different; 
hence we read of pestilential small-pox, pestilential cholera, 
&e. In fact every virulent and contagious disease may be 
called pestilent, but every pestilential disease is not plague. 
In casting a glance over tho histories of these epidemics, it 
is obvious that many things are involved in obscurity. 
Numerous facts have however been collected, and are agreed 
upon by all parties, and we shall endeavour, by a comparison 
of these, to arrive at some definite conclusion as to the na¬ 
ture of plague. Tho nosological definition of this disease 
by Dr. Cullen is perhaps as correct as can be given in few 
words:—‘ A typhus fever, in the highest degree contagious, 
and accompanied with extreme debility. On an uncertain 
day of the disease, there is an eruption of buboes or car¬ 
buncles.’ Dr. Patrick Russell, who practised at Aleppo 
during tho plague of 1760-1-2, informs us that its progress 
at its commencement is much the same in the sevoral parts 
of the Levant as in the cities of ^Europe. It advances 
slowly, fluctuating perhaps for Mo 5 or three weeks; and 
although at that period it generally proves fatal, yet it is 
often unattended by its characteristic eruptions. Indeed 
the cases in which the eruption is wanting constitute the 
most rapidly fatal type of the disease. The general de¬ 
rangement of the system which ushers in an attack of the 
plague, is much like that which commences the course of 
ordinary fever. A sense of cold, with some shivering, which 
is soon followed by heat and acceleration of the puise, with 
giddiness, headache, depression of strength and spirits, white 
tnntriia. viimitinor nr ilinrrhfpn find profit onni'eHUU aboUk 


the prmcordia, are among tho first symptoms of the disease. 
These aro succeoded by a burning pain about, tho pit of the 
stomach; by a peculiar muddiuess of tho eyes; by coma, 
delirium, and other allcctions of tho seusorium, which ter¬ 
minate by death in some cases on tho second or third day, 
before the pathognomic symptoms, buboes and carbuncles*, 
have appeared. In ether cases these last-mentioned symptoms 
are present, together with puvple spots and ecchymoses, which 
belong to the plague in common with other malignant 
fevers. Though thesu are the ordinary symptoms of plague, 
they aro not all invariably observed in the same individual; 
but many varieties occur, which cliictly have reference to 
the greater or less virulence of the disease, and the absence 
or presence of some particular symptoms. Thus, we aro 
informed by Sydenham that in the infancy of the great 
plague of London scarce a day passed but some of those 
who were seized with it died suddenly in the streets, without 
having had any previous sickness; the purple spots, which 
denote immediate death, coming out all over the body, even 
when persons were abroad about their business; whereas 
after it lnvd continued for some time, it destroyed none, 
unless a fever and other symptoms had preceded. Dr. 
Russell describes six classes or varieties of plague, in sonio 
of which tho fever appears to have been very violent, while 
in others it was proportionally mild. The most destructive 
forms of the disease, according to this author, were marked 
by severe febrile symptoms; and the infected of this class 
seldom or never had buboes or carbuncles. Tho bubo how¬ 
ever was the most frequent eoncomilutit afterwards; car¬ 
buncles, on the contrary, were remarked in one-third of tho 
infected only, and were seldom observed at Aleppo earlier 
than the month of May, near three months after the disease 
began to spread. The carbuncle increased in tho summer, 
was less common in the autumn, and very rarely was observed 
in the winter. The absence of bubo ami carbuncle at the 
commencement of the plague has been one of the grounds 
of contention among writers us to the real nature of thu 
disease. Diemerbroech and some others assure us that no 
ouo symptom is pathognomonic of plague, and Dr. Russell 
concludes that ‘ the plague, under a form of all others the 
most destructive, exists without its characteristic symptoms, 
ean admit of no doubt.’ From all the evidence upon this 
subject that we have been able to collect, it plainly appears 
that authors are by no means agreed on the existence of the 
plague as a distinct disease. The symptoms, morbid changes, 
history, and mode of propagation of plague, bear so close 
a resemblance to those of the malignant typhus of this coun¬ 
try, that it isdiilicuit to regard them otherwise than a* types 
of the same disease. This opinion is strengthened by the 
authority of Dr. Mackenzie, who resided thirty years at 
Constantinople. ‘The annual pestilential fever of that 
place,’ he observes, * very much resembles that of our gaols 
and crowded hospitals, and is only called plague when at¬ 
tended with buboes and carbuncles.’ Sir John Prmglo 
too observes, ‘ that though the hospital or gaol li ver may 
differ in species from the true plague, yet it may he accounted 
of the same genus, as it. seems to proceed from a like cause, 
and is attended with similar symptoms.’ The buboes which 
characterise plague consist of inflammatory swellings of 
the glands in the groin and armpits; the parotid, maxillary, 
and cervical glands sometimes, hut less frequently, become 
affected. These buboes may either suppurate or gradually 
disperse: when suppuration occurs, it is seldom till the fever 
has begun to abate, and is manifestly on thu decline, as 
about the eighth or ninth day. Carbuncles consist of in¬ 
flamed pustules or angry pimples, which, instead of sup¬ 
purating, frequently terminate in mortification. They may 
be seated on any part of the body. The morbid changes 
that are mut with in the bodies of those who die from plaguo 
are very similar to what wo find in typhus, yellow fever, and 
in the carcasses of animals that have d.ed in consequence 
of a putrid matter injected into their veins. The vessels of 
the brain and its membranes are gorged with a dark coloured 
blood; the lungs and liver present traces of inflammation 
or of gangrene; patches of inflammation and ulceration aro 
met with in the stomach and intestines; the ucart is of a 
pale red colour, easily torn, and full of black blood, vhich, 
according to M. Magendie, never coagulates. These changes 
however are not always found, and the same absence of ap¬ 
preciable organic lesion is sometimes observed in typhus and 
other diseases which prove rapidly fatal. No ago. sex, <>r 
profession appears to enjoy nu immunity from plague, nor 
da—tlietitukwdual from future injection; 
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but it has been observed that old persons, women, and ' 
children sutler less frequently and severely from its attacks 
than robust adults. Some persons also, who exercise 
particular trades, as knackers, tanners, water-carriers, 
baiters, and oilmen, seem to share this advantage; while 
smiths and cooks were noticed, during the campaign 
in Egypt, to he more particularly liable to it. One law 
appears to bo universal in all plagues', namely, that the 
poor are the first and chief sufferers. In Grand Cairo, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Aleppo, it is in the low, crowded, and filthy 
parts of those cities, occupied by the poore.-t^ people, that 
the plague commits its greatest ravages. The celebrated 
plague of Marseille, in the year 1720, first appeared in a part 
of the city noted for the sordid filth, cr..uded state, and 
wretchedness of the poor inhabitants. Ibis was likewise 
true of London, where, from the same circumstance, it ob¬ 
tained the appellation of the Poors’ Plague. Like many 
other diseases, plague is observed in two forms : first, as an 
indigenous and local disease, peculiar to the inhabitants of 
certain countries, and from which they are never entirely 
free; and secondly, as a raging and fatal epidemic, not 
confined 1o its original seat, although exhibiting itself there 
in its most intense forms. It is the epidemic variety of 
this fatal malady that has engrossed so much attention from 
the earliest times down to the present; and we shall t licrefore 
briefly pass in review some of the principal circumstances 
which attend its origin, progress, and termination. 

It has been observed that nearly nil plagues have been pre¬ 
ceded by certain natural signs,and by a greater mortality from 
malignant diseases generally than at other times. Among 
these precursory signals great and,sudden atmospheric 
vicissitudes have been noted. Livy (v. 13) attributes the 
origin of a pestilence to this cause. ‘The year was remark¬ 
able,’ ho observes, ‘for a cold and snowy winter, so that the 
roads were impassable and the Tiber completely frozen. This 
deplorable winter, whethcr'itwas from the unseasonable state 
of the air, which suddenly changed to an opposite stale, or from 
some other cause, was succeeded by intense heat, pestilential 
and destructive to all kindsof animals.’ But in the great plague 
of Athens, of which Thucydides has given so minute a descrip¬ 
tion (ii. 48, &e.), he observes that the year of the plague 
was particularly free from all other diseases; and he men¬ 
tions nothing unusual as having occurred in preceding 
years. The city however was then greatly over-crowded 
with inhabitants, a great part of the population having 
taken refuge within the walls of Athens (ii. 16), in conse¬ 
quence of the war. [Pericles.] Russell informs us that the 
winter of 1756-7, which preceded the petechial fever of 1758 
at Aleppo, and the plague of 1759-60-1-2 in different parts 
of Syria, was excessively severe. Olive-trees which had 
withstood the weather for fifty years were killed. In the 
following summer a dearth ensued from the failure of the 
crops, and so severe a famine, that parents devoured their 
own children, and the poor from the mountains offered their 
wives for salo in the markets to buy food. The connection 
between famine and pestilence has been noticed in all ages 
of the world. An enormous increase of insects has fre¬ 
quently been observed to precede a pestilence. We are 
informed by Short, that in 1610 Constantinople was infested 
with crowds of grasshoppers of great size that devoured 
every green thing, and the next year (1613) the plague 
carried off 200,000 inhabitants of that city. In 1612, swarms 
of locusts laid waste the vegetablo kingdom in Provence; 
and 1G13 the plague appeared in different parts of France. 
Locusts and pestilence are frequently mentioned together 
in the sacred writings; and we find that the plagues of 
Egypt exhibited a series of phenomena, rising in progression 
from corruption of the rivers and fountains, swarms of in¬ 
sects, murrain among cattle, thunder and thick darrkness, 
and a tribe of inferior diseases, to that fatal pestilence which 
swept away the first-born of the Egyptians. In fine, 
dearth or u» • holesome provisions, pestilence among cattle, 
great abundance of insects, absence or death of birds, blight 
and mildew, appear, with few exceptions, to have separately 
or conjointly preceded or attended all such calamities. 
Plague is usually preceded by other diseases which occa¬ 
sion great mortality. Lord Bacon has observed that * the 
lesser infections of small-pox, purple fever, agues, &c., in 
the preceding summer and hovering all winter, do portend 
a great pestilence the summer following; for putrefaction 
rises not to its height at mice;’ and Dr. Mead states, us a 
general fact, that levers of extraordinary malignity are the 
usual forerunners of plague. Indeed nearly all the most 


remarkable plagues of tho last two centuries have been pre¬ 
ceded by malignant fevers. The increased number of 
deaths from this source will be seen by an examination 0 f 
the London Bills of Mortality at the three last plague 
epochs in this ‘ country, an abstract from which we here 
present, showing the number of deaths from other diseases 
besides the plague, in 1625, 1636, and 1665, with that of the 
year before ami after respectively: 


Years. 

1624 

1625 

1626 

Common 

Uiseas’.'s. 

12,199 

18,848 

7,400 

I’lii^u.i. 

11 

35,417 

134 

__ 

1635 

10,651 


1636 

12,959 

10,400 

1637 

8,681 

3,082 

1664 

18,291 

.6 

1665 

28,710 

68,596 

1666 

10,840 

1,998 


The season of the year in which pestilenco commits its 
greatest ravages differs in different countries. In Europe it 
has invariably raged most violently and fatally in tho 
summer and autumnal months, especially in September. 
Thus, in tho plague of London in 1665, tho deaths from the 
plague were: in June, 590; in July, 4129; in August, 
20,046; in September, 26,230; in October, 14,373; in 
November, 3449 ; and in December they were under 1000. 
In Egypt it commences in the autumn, and prevails till the 
beginning of June, and the vernal equinox is tho period of 
tho greatest fatality. Extremes of heat and cold generally 
check and not unfrequently entirely arrest its progress.* In 
tropical climates the disease is unknown, and in Egypt, 
according to Alpinus, to whatever degree pestilence may bo 
raging, as soon- as the sun enters Cancer it entirely ceases. 
The cold weather of northern climates has been observed to 
check the ravages of plague; and in these countries when it 
hns broken out in tho autumn, its course has been arrested 
during the winter months. With respect to the progress 
and termination of plague, the disease appears to bo 
subject to the same laws us regulate the course and ter¬ 
mination of other epidemics: it is most fatal at its first 
outbreak, and becomes less virulent as it increases in extent. 
The increased mortality which occurs during the advance of 
plague, and which wo have before shown to be at its height in 
the month of September, arises from the increased extension 
and not from tho greater malignancy of the disease. With 
its progress and decline thero has usually been observed a 
progressive increase and decrease in the whole train of dis¬ 
eases, and those which had immediately preceded plague, 
on its decline reappeared. The former fact will be suen by 
a reference to the table we have given above. 

The causes of pestilence have been referred by some to a 
vitiated atmosphere, engendered by epidemic and endemic 
causes, and wholly independent’of contagion ; while others 
have attributed it solely to the latter inlluettce. The truth 
probably lies between these extremes, and we have little 
doubt, from an examination of the evidence on both sides of 
the question, that both these causes do occasionally operate 
in the propagation of plague. As tho foundation of qua¬ 
rantine establishments rests entirely on the supposition of 
the contagious nature of plague, we shall examine how far 
this can be supported by a reference to facts. It is asserted 
by the contagionists that plague is transferred from indi¬ 
vidual to individual in all the ascertained modes in which 
diseases are thus communicated—by contact, by inoculation 
with the matter of buboes, through tho atmosphere, and by 
fomites. According to them, its appearance in Western 
Europe has been always owing to imported contagion; and 
where strict isolation^om all infected individuals and 
articles has been observed, there it has never appeared. It 
is admitted however by several, among whom may be men¬ 
tioned the respected names of Sydenham, Russell, and Mead, 
that a peculiar atmospheric condition is essential to tho 
spread of pestilence; yet they maintain that this is inade¬ 
quate to its production without importation by fomites, or 
the arrival of a diseased person from an infected district. 
In support of this opinion, they refer to the histories of tiie 
different plagues that have visited Europe, and above all to 
that which ravaged Marseille in the year 1720. Its intro¬ 
duction into this city was traced to the arrival of three ships 
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or lazarettos, which, by some means or other, for we learn 
not how, communicated tho disease to a woman living in 
the Rue do i'Esrale. This person being received into the 
Hotel Dieu, two of the nurses who assisted at her reception, 
and the matron who changed the linen, were taken ill the 
next day, and died after a few hours. In a short time it 
destroyed physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, confessors, and 
all the other officers and servants, with tho whole of the 
poor in the hospital, including above 300 foundlings. The 
priests and monks who attended the infected, suffered in 
the same manner as the medical assistants: and lastly, of 
1230 galley-slaves, employed in going into the infected houses 
ami burying the dead, 220 perished in the space of ten or 
twelve days. Many of these facts however may he not in¬ 
aptly termed false facts; and some, of undoubted existence, 
that are brought forward as examples of contagion, may be 
explained on another hypothesis. It admitted by all that 
animal ellluvia, from a number of persons crowded into a 
small space, and surrounded by their own filth, acquire a 
high degree of virulence, even without the morbid action of 
a febrile affection. If then, to the circumstances above 
uoticod, are superadded corrupt food and the iniiuenco of a 
sickly season, is it Burprising that miasmata endowed with 
a most pestilential contagious power should be generated? 
Rut this rapid transit of plague from one individual to an¬ 
other is only what we know to take place in other epidemic 
diseases. . To illustrate this position by a familiar and well- 
known disease—epidemic catarrh, nr intiuenza: what is 
more common than for all the members of a family living 
together, tho clerkB in the same office, and the artisans of 
the same workshop, to be successively or almost simultane¬ 
ously attacked ? Yet nobody attributes the circumstance 

to contagion: certainly, if one had a motive for so doing, 
nothing would be easier than to accumulate examples with¬ 
out number in support of this position. Whatever Bliare 
then contagion may have in the propagation of the plague. 
It is quite certain that its power has been greatly overrated. 
According to the most staunch supporters of this doclriue, 
a part icular state of the air is essential to its action; and 
they all admit that whenever the plague has been excited 
out of its proper season, it has not spread. Without being 
understood to advocate the contagious origin of plague, we 
fully agree with Dr. Bancroft that * it is fortunate for man¬ 
kind that the communication of the contagion of the plague 
depends upon the co-operation of so many favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and particularly upon that of a suitable tempe¬ 
rature, and of certain aptitudes and susceptibilities in the 
human subject; for without such requisites, or such ob¬ 
stacles to its propagation, the earth might have long since 
become desolate.’ Those who contend for the non-conta¬ 
giousness of plague, and therefore for the abolition of the 
quarantine laws, maintain that these laws, however strictly 
enforced, have not succeeded in shutting out the plague 
from pestilential districts; and that countries not possess¬ 
ing indigenous sources of pestilence are not visited with 
this disoase, although unprotected by quarantine establish¬ 
ments. They likewise adduce numerous instances of persons 
iu constant communication with plague patients, and even 
wearing their. clothes, escaping the disease. Odessa has 
one of tho best organised quarantine establishments in 
the world; yet not long ago th» plague broke out in it, 
entered the town, destroyed a number of inhabitants, and 
ceased at a particular season. In 1835 the harem of 
the pasha of Egypt consisted of about 300 persons; but not¬ 
withstanding the severest cordon, the plague entered, and 
seven died within. The cordon was composed of 500 men, who 
were in constant contact with the town, where the disease 
was raging violently; of these only three died, so that the 
proportion of those who perished within to those without was 
nearly as 4 to 1. The plague of 1605, which ravaged most 
parts of this kingdom, never visited Oxford, although the 
terms were kept there, and the court and both houses of 
pwliament woro held there; a close correspondence too was 
maintained between this city and the metropolis, where it 
was raging. The Persians, although their country is every 
year surrounded by tho plaguo, seldom suffer anything by 
it themselves. ‘ The Turks and Moors,’ says Bruce, ‘ im¬ 
mediately after St. John’s day, expose in the murket-places 
tho clothes of tho many thousands that have died of the 
plague during its late continuance; and though these con¬ 
sist of furs, cotton, silk, and woollen cloths, which are stuffs 
the most retentive of the infection, no accident happens to 
those who wear them.’ Clot Bey, who is at the head of the 
P.C., No. 1105. 


never known the phigUC to be CO HI01 UDICStCu by contact 
He has twice inoculated himself with the pus atul blood of 
those affected with plague, but without producing the 
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This fully agrees with tho evidence tnat was given before 
a select committee of the House of Commons, on the con¬ 
tagion of plague in 1819. It appears from the Custom-house 
Roturns, that none of the expurgators of goods in Great 
Britain, at the quarantine establishments, have ever taken 
the plague. What then are we to regard as the causo of 
pestilence, and whence is it to be sought? Undoubtedly in 
the miasm of pestiferous soils; or of crowded, ill-ventilated, 
and filthy localities. When plague lias at any time become 
epidemic, these are the spots in which it lias first planted 
itself, and in which it has committed the greatest devasta¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the obviousness of this fact, it is a 
remarkable circumstance in connection with tho history of 
plague, that no people in the world have been willing to 
acknowledge their own country to be the first or indigenous 
scat of pestilence. The doctrine that it is imported aiid not 
indigenous, is as prevalent in Turkey as it is in Egypt. 
The Egyptian Levantines insist that it has never been an 
Egyptian endemic, but has been imported by travellers or 
goods; while the Turks contend that it is from Egypt. 
In the eloquent language of Dr. Hancock, • Egypt disowns 
it; Ethiopia haa'no such progeny; Syria is too genial for its 
production ; and Constantinople harbours it through neglect 
or sufferance. As to the north, how could the temperate 
climate of Britain generate a principle bo terribly destruc¬ 
tive?’ Facts however are too numerous and weighty to 
allow us a moment’s hesitation on this point. Wherever 
civilization has advanced, there plague has receded, till it 
is now only to be found lurking among the swamps of 
Egypt or revelling iu the filth of Constantinople. It is the 
spring, we have seen, that is so fatal to' the Egyptians, about 
which time south winds prevail, loaded with putrid emana¬ 
tions from animal and vegetable substances in tho lakes 
formed hy the retiring waters of the Nile. Iu June, the 
wind is in the north, passing over the Mediterranean, and 
this is the most healthy and salubrious season. In Con¬ 
stantinople, the month of August is most fatal, and this is 
tho season of the year when decomposition goes on with 
greatest vapidity. Tho exemption of the city of Oxford, in 
the plague of 1G65, is a strong proof of the correctness of 
these opinions. The following words from Quincy are much 
to the purpose: ‘ Dr. Plott observes, tho reasons why Ox¬ 
ford is now much more healthful than formerly, to be, the 
enlargement of the city, whereby the inhabitants, who are 
not proportionately increased, are not so close crowded to¬ 
gether ; and the care of the magistrates in keeping the streets 
clear from filth. For “ formerly,” he says, “ they used 
to kill all manner of cattle within the walls, and suffer their 
dung and offals to lie in the streets. Moreover about those 
times, tho Isis and Chevwell, through the carelessness of 
the townsmen, bdtng filled with mud, and the common- 
shores by such means stopped, did cause the ascent of malig¬ 
nant vapours whenever there happened to be a tlood. But 
since that, by the care and at the chargo of Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, in the year 1517, those rivers were 
cleansed, and more trenches cut for tho water's free passage, 
the town has continued in a very healthful condition, and 
in a particular manner so free from pestilential diseases, 
that the sickness in 1665, which raged in most parts of the 
kingdom, never visited any person there, although the terms 
woro there kept, and the court and both houses of parlia¬ 
ment did there reside.”’ Now what was done in Oxford, as 
early as 1517, to remedy its unhcalthiness, has since been 
done in all the principal cities of this conntiy and on the 
Continent. Accordingly we find that flic plague has not 
visited us since 1665. Holland, which has no system of 
quarantine, has experienced an exemption corresponding to 
that of our own country. Paris has not been attacked sinco 
1668, and a century has elapsed since the plugu- of Mar¬ 
seille. 

Treatment of Plague .—Tho preventive treatment of 
plague will be gathered from what we have said respecting 
the causes of this disease, and the most effectual barriers 
that can be opposed to its future introduction into Europe, 
are, to adopt again the language of Dr. Hancock, * the har¬ 
rier of cleanliness in our towns and villages against filth 
and crowded habitations; the barrier of Christian charity 
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towards our poor against famine and distress; the barrier 
of peaee against the desolating evils of war; and the barrier 
of industry against the vice of sloth. 9 With regard to reme¬ 
dial measures, it appears little can be done towards arrest¬ 
ing the progress of plague after it has onoe declared itself 
in an individual. Our efforts therefore are limited to remov¬ 
ing the patient from those sources of miasm which gave 
origin to his disease, and in placing him in those conditions 
which are most favourable for his recovery. Free exposure 
to fresh air, supporting the strength, and regulating the 
secretions, are the only means which promise much chance 
of success. When this plan is adopted, we have the authority 
of our latest writers on this subject for declaring that the 
mortality of the disease may he considerably diminished. 
Thirty per cent, only, of those attacked, die under this 
mode of treatment; while in the lazaretto at Alexandria, 90 
per cent, died in 1833, and 77 in 1836. With respect to 
the management of buboes and carbuncles, they must be 
treated in the way which is found efficacious in their removal 
when uncomplicated with plague, and if by these means we 
arc unable to effect their dispersion, suppuration may be 
promoted by tbe employment of emollient cataplasms or 
any other mild stimulant. 

In the following chronological table of some of tbe princi¬ 
pal plagues upon record, vfo have purposely omitted the 
mention of many which, although described under that 
name, are obviously a different disease; oven among those 
we have selected, the vagueness with which the symptoms 
of some are described, leave us in doubt whether tbe disease 
was the same as that which at present goes under the name 
of plague:— 

u.p. 


1491. 
1490. 
1230. 
1190. 

1 141. 
1017. 
738. 
404. 
454. 
437. 
430. 
-104. 

300. 

296. 


*• 


The plague of Egypt. Exodus, xii. 

„ in the Wilderness. Numbers, xi. 

of AUgina. Ovid’s Melam., lib. vii. 523. 
in the Grecian camp at the siege of 
Troy. Homer’s Iliad, book i. 
among the Philistines. I Sam., v. and vi. 
in Canaan. 2 Sam., xxiv. 
of Rome. Plutarch’s Life of Romulus. 
„ Livy, iii. 6; Dion. Halicar., lib.x. 

„ Livy, iii. 32. 

„ Livy, iv. 21, 25. 

of Athens. Thucydides, ii. 48, &c. 
of Carthage. Justin, xix. 2; Diod. 
Sic., xiii., xiv. 

of Home. Livy, vii. 1; Short On Air. 
„ Livy, x. 31, &c.; Orosius, 


iii. 21. 


213. In the Cnthaginian and Roman armies before 
Syracuse. Livy, xxv. 26. 

182-177. Rome and all Italy. Livy, xli. 21. 

126. Numiilia and Carthago. Livy, Epit., GO; Orosius, 
lib. v. 


A.D. 

OH. Rome. Tacitus, Annals, xv. 47; xvi. 13; Orosius, 
lib. vii.; Univcrs. Hist., vol. xiv., 139. 

J67 ami few following years. Rome and a largo part of 
the known world. Am. Marcellinus, lib. xxiii.; 
Echard's Rom. Hist., vol. ii., 315, &c. 

187. Rome and Italy. Ilerodian, lib. i. 

252-270. Rome and a largo portion of the globe. Zon- 
aras, lib. xii.; Gibbon, vol. i., 10. 

407. Most of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Nicephorus, 
xiii. 6 and 36; Magdeburg, cent. v. 13. 

512-590. A plague raging, with intermissions, in most 
parts of the world. Niceph., xvii. 18; Eccles. Hist., 
lib. iv., 29. 

1345-1350. Europe, and most parts of the world. Boccac¬ 
cio, Decameron, * Prima Giornata;’ Muratori, iii. 588, 
&c.; Villari; Short On Air, vol. i., 165; Univ. Hist., 
vol. xxxii. 

1562 ar.d 1663. London and most of tho principal cities 
of Europe. Short, vol. i.; Thuanus. 

1575 and 1576. Italy and most parts of Europe. Thuanus, 
lib. lxii.; Short, vol. i.; Mcrcurialis On the Plague 
of Venice. 

1580 and 1581. Grand Cairo and different parts of France. 
Thuanus. 

1600 and 1603. London and various parts of Europe. 
Maitland’s Hist, of London; Mignot, Hist, qf the 
Turkish Empire, p. 256. 

1611 and 1613. Constantinople, France. Riverius, lib. 
xvii.; Short, vol. i.; Mignot. 


1625. London and various parti of Europe. Short. 

1635 and 1636. London, Kimeguen, and several* other 
places in Europe. Diemerbroeck, Tractatus de Peste. 

1655 and 1656. Most of Europe. Naples suffered very 
severely, three-fourths of its inhabitants having 
perished. Univ. Hist., vol. xxviii., 318. 

1563-65. London and most parts of England and Hol¬ 
land. Sydenham; City Remembrancer; Hodge’s 
Loimotogia. 

,1702-11. North of Europe. Described, especially as it 
appeared in Danzig, by Dr. Gottweld; and Univ. 
Htst., vol. xxxv. 

1720. Of Marseille. Chicoyneau’s TraitS de la Peste; 
Bertrand's Relation Hist, de la Peste de Marseille. 

1743. Aleppo. Its Natural History, by Dr. Alex. Russell. 

1751. Constantinople. Chenier's Morocco, vol. ii., 275* 

1760-62. Aleppo, Jerusalem, and Damascus. A Treatise 
qf the Plague, $c., by Dr. Patrick Russell. 

f770 and 1771. Constantinople, Poland, and Russia. 
Described, especially as it appeared in Moscow, by 
Mertens; and Ann. Regist., 1772, p. 155. 

1783-85. Egypt, Dalmatia, Constantinople, &c. Volney’s 
Travel*!, vol. i., 192; Courant, October 28, 1783, and 
October 27, 1785. 

1799. In the French army in Egypt. Sotiro, Mimoire 
sur la Peste observee en Egypte pendant le Sejour de 
TArmce d'Orient dans cette Contree; Baron Larroy, 
Description d Egypte, <frc. 

For further accounts of the plague, as it has appeared 
moro recently, see Tully’s Hist, qf the Plague in the Islands 
of Malta, Goto, Corfu, Cephalonia, $-c., 1821; also Dr. 
Bowring’s Observations on the Oriental Plague and on 
Quarantine, fyc., 1838. 

Pestilential, Efidbhic, or Asiatic Cholera is a 
disease not less fatal than that described in the preceding 
article; and in its endemic origin, its occasional epi¬ 
demic eruptions, its selection of victims, and the localities 
which it ravages, it bears a striking resemblance to plague. 
Its essential character is however perfectly distinct, as will 
be seen by the following account of the symptoms of cholera. 
The disease has two well-marked stages: the cold or’choleric, 
called also the stage of collapse; and the hot or febrilo 
stage, or that in which reaction takes place. The first is 
generally preceded by certain premonitory symptoms, among 
the most prominent of which is diarrhoea, accompanied 
usuully with languor and some degree of nausea; the de¬ 
jections are (cecal and bilious, and often very copious. The 
commencement of the purging may precede the accession 
of the febrile stage for several days, or only a few hours 
may elapse. It is important not to think lightly of this 
disorder during tho prevalence of epidemic cholera, for many 
a life might have been preserved if timely warning bad been 
taken, and appropriate treatment adopted for removing it, 
before the accession of tbe symptoms about to be described. 

Symptoms of the Cold Stage .—Tho time of its invasion 
is, in tho majority of instances, from two to four o’clock in 
the morning. The patient is attacked with uneasiness of 
the stomach, to which speedily succeed vomiting and purg¬ 
ing of a watery, colourless, and inodorous fluid, similar to 
barley-water, or more frequently to rice-water: sometimes 
it is like milk, and occasionally yellowish; but the ‘ conjee- 
stools,’ ns they are termed, which consist of albuminous 
Hakes floating in serum, or discharges of pure scrum, are 
of tho most frequent occurrence. These discharges are at¬ 
tended with severe cramps in the extremities, especially in 
the calves of the legs, and are succeeded by exhaustion, gid¬ 
diness, and sinking of the pulse; the pulse is small, weak, 
and accelerated; and after a certain interval, becomes im¬ 
perceptible. The skin is cold from the commencement; 
and ns the disease advances, it becomes gradually colder, 
and is covered either with a profuse sweat or a clammy 
moisture. The features are shrunk and anxious: there is 
restlessness and agitation, with great thirst, heartburn, and 
hurried respiration. Notwithstanding the coldness of the 
body externally, the patient complains of heat, and throws 
off his bed-clothes. As the cold increases, the skin fre¬ 
quently becomes blue; the eyos, which are dull and suffused, 
seem drawn into and fixed at the bottom of their sockets; 
the tongue is cold, but moist; tho voice is feeble, hollow, 
hoarse, and interrupted; but the mental functions remain 
undisturbed to the last. At this advanced period the col¬ 
lapse is complete, the respiration very slow, and the patient, 
who suffers little or no pain, presents tho appearance of a 
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person who his been deed for some time. The urine is 
usually suppressed throughout the whole of this stage; but 
the dejections, becoming thinner and thinner, continue to 
the last. Some patients, although blue, cold, and pulseless, 
have sufficient strength to go about* many however die of 
exhaustion before all these symptoms have declared them¬ 
selves. In the majority of cases the spasmodic symptoms 
are.first observed, and afterwards the collapse: the former 
are characterised by pain, evacuations, and moans; the 
second, by the suppression of voice, urine, and heat. If 
however the patient get over the cold stage, that of reac¬ 
tion commences. The coldness and blueness gradually dis¬ 
appear ; the pulse returns, increasing in force and frequency; 
to the pale or blue cheek succeeds the flush; the eye 
brightens; the lOngue, which was of a dirty white, becomes 
cleaner and dry; vomitings are less frequent, but diarrhoea 
continues; and there is some tenderness of the abdomen, 
with thirst, great* disgust Of food, and intense headache. 
The urine however is secreted; and if all goes on well, at 
the end of two or three days the features assume their usual 
expression ; the stools are less frequent and more natural; 
the strength and appetite begin to return; the pulse re¬ 
sumes its ordinary character; and the patient is convales¬ 
cent. Several varieties occur in the duration and intensity of 
cholera, and complications are sometimes produced of a cha¬ 
racter not lesa fatal than the disease itself. We are informed 
by M. Dolmas, that soldiers attacked in full march will 
retire from the ranks, lay down their arms by the road-side, 
and expire in two hours. During the prevalence of the last 
epidemic in India, several instances were heard of at Houbley 
and other places in that country, of natives being struck 
with the disease while walking in the open air; they fell 
down, retchod a little, complained of vertigo, deafness, and 
blindness, and expired in a few minutes. This rapidly fatal 
form of cholera has not been observed in this country. The 
most sevore cases that we liavo met with generally lasted 
five qr six hours; but the average duration of the fatal 
cases', when they did not terminate in consecutive fever, was 
from twelve to fourteen hours. When reaction was esta¬ 
blished, and fever supervened, the duration of fatal cases 
was from four to ten days. Asa general rule to guide us 
in forming a prognosis, it may be staled that the more com¬ 
plete is the collapse, the greater is the danger; and if the 
patient survive it, the more violent and malignant is the 
subsequent fever. The cases in which spasms and vomiting 
are most violent are by no means the most dangerous. 

Morbid Anatomy qf Cholera .—Dissection presents us with 
nothing satisfactory by which we can judge of the nature of 
the disease. There is general venous congestion of all the 
important organs in the body; but it is rare that any traces 
of inflammation are discovered. The gall-bladder is mostly 
distended with bile, and its ducts are constricted. In the 
stomach and intestines is found either a transparent or a 
turbid serous fluid, mixed with a white opake substance in the 
form of flakes, and similar in all respects to the matters 
ejected during life. The mucous membrane lining the in¬ 
testinal canal is most frequently of a pale white colour, and 
somewhat more soft and pulpy than in its natural condition; 
but occasionally some degree of vascularity is observed. 
The urinary bladder is empty and contracted. With respect 
to the blood, it is found to be more viscid, and darker 
coloured than natural, which arises from a deficiency of its 
saline and watery components, and a relative increase 
of its solid constituents. In 1000 parts of serum, Dr. 
O'Sliaugnessy found 133 of albumen, whereas healthy 
serum contains only 78 parts. On comparing the blood 
with the matter found in the intestines, it is manifest that 
the latter contains all the ingredients of the blood, except 
the red globules; and that the aqueous and saline parts 
pass out of the circulation more rapidly than the albumi¬ 
nous. 

History and Statistics qf Cholera. —The last outbreak of 
pestilential cholera, which commenced in India and tra¬ 
versed successively nearly every country in the world, was 
perhaps the most diffused and best observed of any similar 
visitation: the observations wo shall have to make will 
therefore chiefly relate to this epidemic. It originated in 
the district of Nuddeah and in some other parts of the delta 
of the Ganges, about the end of May or the beginning of 
June, 1817. During that year it did not extend beyond the 
territory of Lower Bengal; but in 1818 and the early part of 
1819 it diffused itself throughout the extremo length and 
breadth of the Indian peninsula, yet leaving untouched many 


districts placed between its lines of movement. Its progress 
along the lines selected was wonderfully uniform, being, for 
some successive months, at the rate of about one degree in 
a month. As early as 1818, it extended itself beyond th« 
boundaries of Hindustan into the Burmese empire and oilier 
parts of Eastern Asia, and making gradual progress through 
these countries, reached China in 1820, and in the follow¬ 
ing year visited the numerous and populous islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. The Isle of France suffered its 
invasion in 1819, and some cases occurred in the same your 
at one point in Bourbon. In 1821 it extended along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and, during this and the fol¬ 
lowing year, spread through parts of Arabia, Persia, and 
Syria, and closely threatened Europe. It appeared in 
the Russian territories iu 1823, at Tefliis, Orenburg, 
and Astrakan; but its farther northern and western pro¬ 
gress was stopped for a time. It however re-appearea in 
Orenburg in 1828, and again in 1829, and in 1830 advanced 
through the southern provinces of tho Russian empire, till 
it reached Moscow on the 28th of September of that year, 
and Petersburg tho year following. Warsaw was attacked 
in March, 1831; Danzig in May; Berlin, iu August; Ham¬ 
burg and Sunderland in October; and London and Pans iu 
1832. At the end of 1833 it had reached Mexico and 
several other parts of America. We see that tho course of 
the epidemic was principally from east to west, and it was 
observed that prior to its appearance in many countries 
and during its continuance, easterly winds were uncom¬ 
monly prevalent; but most accurate and extensive meteoro¬ 
logical observations, marie daily during the continuance of 
tho diseaso, prove that neither variations of temperature, 
fluctuations of the barometer, change of wind, nor the pie- 
valence nor absence of moisture, affect in the slightest 
degree its duration or intensity. Bowel complaints uppear 
to have preceded the cholera in most places, and to have 
continued for some months after its cessation. In many 
localities the disease existed only for a few weeks, while in 
others it lingered for several months. In the first case, the 
mortality was invariably high; in tho lust, the malignancy 
of the disease generally diminished as its stay was pro¬ 
longed. Into whatever country or town the disease advanced, 
its first and most deadly fury was expended upon the po» rest 
and most miserable of the population, and upon those who 
inhabited crowded districts, or low humid localities border¬ 
ing on a port or river. Among this class of individuals 
whole families were sometimes cut off by it; indeed it 
is a peculiar feature of epidemic cholera that its ravages 
are confined almost exclusively to the poor. When the 
disease has appeared in a family occupying a station in life 
above the labouring class, we have the authority of Dr. 
Brown for declaring that in every case it has been confined 
to the individual first attacked, and lias not in any instance 
spread to the other members of the family. The mortality 
from this disease is very great; but it varies somewhat m 
different countries and at different stages of its epidemic 
career. During its early prevalence in India, in JHI7uud 
1818, we learn, from the ‘ Report to the Medical Hoard at 
Bombay,' that there is reason to believe that of 129*1 cases 
which received no medical assistance, every individual 
perished; and it is adde.d, that it is not ascertained that any 
person has recovered to whom medicine had not neon ad¬ 
ministered. This appalling statement however is without 
parallel, and it is gratifying to know that where the premoi 
tory symptoms have been combated by early and judicious 
treatment, tho mortality has always been diminished. This 
is strikingly exemplified by the statistical records kept at. 
our different military stations in various purls of the world. 
In all situations and under all modes of treatment, about 
one in two died of the cases in civil, and one in three of 
those in the military hospitals; a result, doubtless to be at¬ 
tributed to the strict surveillance exercised over the troops, 
by which nearly one-half of the cases among them were 
noticed in the premonitory stage, and consequently could 
be treated with a greater prospect of success than those in 
the civil hospitals, where the great majority of the patients 
were far advanced in the disease before they applied for 
medical aid. Of the severe cases however the mortality is 
probably nearly the same iu all, being about f!0 percent. 
One of the most extraordinary features of this epidemic, 
observes Major Tulloch, is that the proportion of deaths to 
the number attacked has been very nearly alike in all the 
military commands of which the medical records have been 
investigated: for instance—In the United Kingdom, tho 
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deaths Wore 1 in 31; in Gibraltar, 1 in 3j; in Nova Scotia, 
1 in 34; in Canada, 1 in 3; in Honduras, 1 in 3; in the 
Mauritius, 1 in 8j. The Mauritius appears to be the only 
exception to this; so that either the epidemic was less severe 
in its character, or the remedies employed were more sue 
cessful. 

Tho influence of age on the mortality by this disease 
among the troops of the line serving in Canadu is exemplified 
in the'following table: — 

Ratio of Deaths at ouch Aye, pt*r 1000 
ol‘ strength, by Epidemic Ciiulcrn. 

Under 18 . — 

18 to 25 . . 15*5 

25 to 33 . . 23' 

33 to 40 . . 36-C 

40 to 50 . 70-fi 

It appears from the authority to which wo are indebted 
for the foregoing table, that females were attacked in very 
nearly the same proportion as males, but that the cases 
proved move generally fatal. Children were in a great 
measure oxempt, though, when attacked, they vapidly sunk 
under it. The greater mortality of the disease in females 
has also been observed in this country. Dr. Ogden informs 
us that of 145 fatal eases of cholera at Sunderland, 63 were 
males and 82 females. The information which we possess 
on the relative mortality of tho disease in the different races 
of mankind is rat her-meagre. The native Indians of North 
America suffered from it. in an equal degree with the white 
population; and tho same was observed with regard to the 
Sepoys in our Indian army. In the Mauritius, whoso popu¬ 
lation in 1831 was 90,000, of which 25,000 were whites and 
tho rest coloured, the total number of deaths recorded in the 
civil and military hospitals was 1327. Of these 168 were 
whites, 162 coloured,and 997 blacks, principally negroes, who 
seemed peculiarly subject to the disease. This great suscep¬ 
tibility of negroes to the invasion of disease, when ubsent 
from their native land, we have had occasion to notice in the 
article Phthisis ; and that time seems to have had little 
effect in weukening this susceptibility, appears from a com¬ 
parison of the mortality among them in the present epide¬ 
mic with that which took place during a similar epidemic 
in this island in the year 1775. At this date, more than 2000 
out of 4300 slaves belonging to government were cut off by 
it, and of those belonging to the planters nearly as many. 

Causes of Cholera. —That the whole series of phenomena 
results from the action of a morbific poison on tlie body, 
there can be no doubt; that this morbific matter is indi¬ 
genous to some countries, and apparently has its origin in 
certain peculiar conditions of tho soil, is supposed to bo true 
from the effects which we find to bo produced upon animal 
bodies living in these districts. But why the miasm arising 
from the overflow of the Nile should produce plague; that 
of the Ganges, cholera; that of the parts situated in the 
tropics, yellow fever; or our own marshes, simple inter¬ 
mittent—we are entirely ignorant; nor can we, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, at all account for the epidemic 
spread of some of these endemic diseases. Tho doctrine of 
contagion has been had recourse to in cholera, as in many 
other diseases, in order to explain its diffusion, and it has 
been asserted by the advocates of the exclusive operation of 
this principle, that the disease has always beeu found to 
move in the lino of human intercourse; and it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, observes Dr. Brown, that while so migratory an 
animal as man inhabits the earth, it cannot well do other* 
wise. But if it is meant to be asserted that its diffusion has 
been in proportion to the intercourse between infected and 
healthy districts, the assertion is by no means supported by 
facts. Its appearance at Madrus, for instance, whither, ac¬ 
cording to lit is doctrine, it ought to have been couveycd ulrnost 
threo months earlier by trading vessels from the infected 
districts, was simultaneous with its appearance in parallel 
latitudes in tho interior. It did not reach Ceylon, to which, 
on the contagious principle, it ought to have been conveyed 
much earlier by shipping from the infected points of the 
coast, until it had previously gained the nearest point to it 
on the continent, and had keen long prevalent on both coasts 
of the peninsula. In its importation into this country like¬ 
wise, supposing it to be imported, so far from following the 
great routes of human intercourse, it chose one of the least 
frequented paths. The principal evidence on this point, 
which was collected during the last epidemic cholera, goes 
to negative its contagious character; and the advocates of j 
the contrary opinion arc at present by far the more numerous | 


parfy. Of fifteen medical reporters in India who had oh 
served the disease, two only thought it contagious, eight worn 
of a contrary opinion, and fire were doubtful. The medical 
officers at Gibraltar seem to have been almost unanimous 
in their opinion that the disease was not contagious. In tho 
same ward with the cholera patients in tho civil hospital 
were several persons labouring under other diseases, who, 
although in constant communication with and frequently in 
attendance on those suffering under the epidemic, were in 
no instance affected by it. In the military hospital too it 
was observed that the orderlies employed in al tendance on 
the sick were not attacked in a greater proportion than 
others who were not so employed; and of thirty medical offi¬ 
cers iu constant attendance on the sick during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, all of whom, from tho nature of their duties, 
wore subject to great fatigue and anxiety, only one or two 
exhibited any symptoms of tho disease, and their cases were 
comparatively slight. Nevertheless it is probable that under 
some circumstances cholera may he contagious, and this 
opinion derives support from the great mortality which was 
always observed undur the operation of the quarantine laws, 
on the inutility of which, in this disease at least, all medical 
men are agreed. The predisposing causes of cholera may bo 
gathered from its history. The poor, the old, the infirm, and 
the dissipated were the principal sufferers. In the north of 
Germany, Tuesday was always tho day of the greatest mor¬ 
tality, owing, it was supposed, to the excesses committed oil 
the two or three preceding day s. Hence every circum¬ 
stance which tends to debilitate the system generally, whe¬ 
ther occasioned by atmospheric vicissitudes, by residence iu 
an unhealthy locality, by unwholesome or insufficient 
food, by the abuse of spirituous liquors, or by debauchery, 
acts as a predisposing cause in the production of cholera. 

Treatment of Cholera. —Premising, in a prophylactic 
point of view, the superiority of avoiding all the predisposing 
causes of cholera to the absurd practice of swallowing spe¬ 
cifics against tho disease, our treatment must be regulated 
according to the slate in which we find the patient. If the 
remonitory symptoms only are present, tho stomach should 
e unloaded by an emetic, and a table-spoonful of good mus¬ 
tard constitutes a very efficient one. The diarrhoea may bo 
treated by a full dose of calomel and opium, combined with 
some aromatic, and a blister should be applied to the abdo¬ 
men. Bleeding also has been recommended at this period 
of tho disorder. If the patient is already iu a state ol' col¬ 
lapse, the various modes of treatment which have been 
adopted prove how little is to be effected when the disease 
bus advanced to this stage. Major Tulloch informs us that 
the principal remedy of the American aborigines consisted 
in merely swallowing large quantities of charcoal mixed with 
lard; yet very nearly the same proportion recovered as among 
the white inhabitants of the towns who had the advantage 
of the best medical science. In this country, blood-letting, 
cold affusion, hot-butlis, emetics, purges, astringents, seda¬ 
tives, and stimulants of the most powerful kind, have been 
successively tried with very doubtful advantage. The plan 
however which has excited most attention is that by salines. 
Medical men, guided by chemical analysis, conceived the 
project of supplying by artificial means tho serum which 
was found wanting in the blood. With this view lavements 
and potions of an alkaline solution, resembling scrum in 
composition, were administered; but not being able by this 
means to arrest the vomiting, it was recommended and 
put into practice by Dr. Latta of Leith to inject the same 
fluid into the veins. This was first done by means of one 
of Reid’s syringes, the temperature of tho solution being 
kept at from 108“ to 110“ Falir. Of 74 bad cases treated iu 
this method, 22 recovered, and in one case only did any 
unfavourable symptoms occur, and this was from phlebitis, 
or inflammation of the veins. As much ns 33 lbs. of this 
alkaline solution have been injected in the space of 52 
hours, and with a successful result. Some practitioners 
have even exceeded in amount this quantity. The compo¬ 
sition of the saline injection employed by Dr. Latta con¬ 
sisted of two drachms of common salt and two scruples yf 
carbonate of soda dissolved in sixty ouncos of water; but 
this formula has been slightly varied in different cases. 
Tho immediate effects observed on injecting this fluid into 
the veins are, an increase of the temperature and perspira¬ 
tion, a reappearance of the pulse, if before imperceptible, 
or it becomes fuller, stronger, and slower, when it was before 
small, frequent, and feeble. The collapsed appearance yf 
tho countenance gradually vanishes; it becomes fuller and 
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more natural; tlie eyes brighten, the thirst diminishes, and 
(he patient, expresses himself in terms of gratitude or satis¬ 
faction at the wonderful change wrought in his feelings. 
But this change is evunescent; the purging continues, and 
the patient is shortly reduced to the same hopeless state in 
wiiich lie was previous to the adoption of this treatment. 
Bv recommencing the injections, the same beneficial results 
are obtained, and, provided this treatment prove successful, 
the patient does not again relapse into his former condition, 
hut the diarrhoea and vomiting diminish, and reaction 
commences. With respect to the treatment of the febrile 
stage of cholera little need be said. The same recognised 
principles that are applicable to the treatment of pyrexia in 
general must be our guides in treating this fever; and the 
physician should never neglect to impress upon his patient 
tin?probability of a relapse, if ho should indulge too soon in 
any dietetic or other irregularities. 

PETAL is one of the inner divisions of the organs cloth¬ 
ing a ilower, and called floral envelopes. These are usually 
double, the outer being a calyx composed of sepals, and the 
inner a corolla composed of petals. Both those parts are 
leaves incompletely organised. The petal, being fugitive, 
and of very temporary utility, is generally the more delicate, 
containing no woody tissue to protect the spiral vessels. 
It is sometimes of extraordinary size, but is as frequently a 
very minute body. [Corolla ; Morphology ; Flower.] 

PETALISM. [Ostracism.] 

PKTALITE, a mineral which occurs massive. Structure 
perfectly lamellar in one direction. Cleavage parallel to the 
lateral planes, and both diagonals of a rhombic prism. 
Fracture uneven. Hardness 65. Brittle. Colour greyish, 
greenish, or reddish-white. Streak white. Lustre vitreous, 
inclining to resinous. Translucent. Specific gravity 2’42 to 
2-4 5. When heated in acids, it undergoes partial decompo¬ 
sition ; emits a blue phosphorescent light when gently 
heated. When by itself, it melts with difficulty, and only 
on the edges; but with borax, it fuses into a colourless 
glass. • 

It occurs at Ulon in Sweden, and in North America. It 
consists, according to Gmelin, of—Silica, 74’ 17; Alumina, 
17-41 ; Lithia, 5'16 ; Lime, 0-32; Water, 217. 

PETARD. [Artillery.] 

PETAURUS. [Marsupialia, vol. xiv., pp. 460, 461.] 

PETA'VIUS, DIONYSIUS PETAU, born at Orleans, 
in 1683, studied at. Paris, and afterwards entered the order 
of the Jesuits. He lectured on rhetoric in the colleges of 
Rheims, La Flcclic, and lastly at Paris, in which lie was 
made professor of theology in 1621. He applied himself 
assiduously to classical and historical studies, and became 
a distinguished scholar and critic. In 1627 he published 
his great work on chronology, ‘ De Doctriud Temporum,’ 

2 vols. folio, which was republished with considerable addi¬ 
tions by himself, as well as by Hanlouin and others, in 

3 vols. folio, Antwerp, 1703. The ‘ Doct rind Temporum ’ 
consists of 13 books. In the first 8 books, Petau discusses 
the principles of the science of chronology, antient and 
modern: in books 9 to 12, ho examines the application of 
chronology to history, the various eeras, &c.; and in the 
last or 13th book he gives chronological tables of the 
principal events from the creation to the reign of Justinian. 
After the publication of the work, Philip IV. invited Petau 
to Madrid to fill the chair of history, hut Petau declined 
the offer, as well as an invitation to go to Rome by Pope 
Urban VIII., preferring the tranquillity of Ins cell in the 
Jesuits* college of Clermont at Paris, where he died in 
1652. Just before his death he published ‘ Rationarium 
Temporum,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1652, which is a kind of abridge¬ 
ment of his great work, and forms a useful manual of uni¬ 
versal chronology. It has gone through many editions, and 
has been translated into French: ‘ Abr6g6 Chronologique 
do l’Histoire universelle, sacrec et profane,’ 5 vols. 12mo., 
Paris, 1715. Pcrizonius published an edition of the ‘Ra¬ 
tionarium Temporum,* with a continuation down to 1715. 
At the end of the work are lists of the Roman consuls, the 
popes, the emperors of the Eastern and Western empires, 
of the various dynasties of modern Europe,.as well as of the 
councils.and of the various heresies and schisms. Petau wrote 
also ‘DeTheologicis Dogmatibus,* 3 vols. fob, Antwerp, 1700. 
He edited the Breviarium of Nicephorus, in Greek ana Latin, 
with notes, Paris, 1648; the works of Synesius, bishop of 
Ptolemais in Cyrenaica; and those of St. Epiplianius, 
with a Latin translation, 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1622. He also 
wrote a dissertation upon Photinus, ‘ De Photino Horotico.’ 


PETE'CIILE aro small spots of a dark red colour pro* 
duced by the effusion of drops of blood in the skin just 
beneath the cuticle. At first sight they look very like ilca- 
biles, but they do not disappear when they aro pressed with 
the finger. They usually indicate an altered state of tho 
blood, and are often symptoms of very serious diseases, as 
in typhus fever (.some varieties of which have hence been 
called petechial fever), scurvy, purpura, &c. They com¬ 
monly appear also in very severe eases of small-pox, measles, 
and scarlet fever, and are amongst the worst symptoms by 
which those diseases aro marked. 

PETER, ST., one of the twelve Apostles, was horn at 
Bethsaida, on the western side of the lake of Gcnnesareth. 
His name at first was Simon, which was changed by our 
Lord into Cephas, a Syriac word signifying a stone or rock ; 
in Greek, petra, whence Peter. In conjunction with An¬ 
drew his brother, he followed the occupation of a fisherman. 
Both were hearers of John the Baptist, by whom they were 
taught that Jesus Christ was the Messiah. While plying 
their business on the sea of Galilee, the Saviour called them 
to be his disciples:— 4 Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of nfen:* immediately they quilted their boats and 
nets, and became his intimate friends and constant asso¬ 
ciates. Peter was one of tho three, dames and John being 
the others, who were favoured by our Lord with peculiar 
marks of his confidence. 

Peter was a man of an open and generous nature, strong 
in his attachments, ardent, and precipitate. IIe was prompt v 
on evory occasion to exhibit his zeal in behalf of his master, 
of which we have a memorable instance in his conduct to¬ 
wards the high-priest’s servant, whose ear he cut off when 
tho Juwish officers were about to apprehend our Lord. Yet, 
notwithstanding the ardour of his character and his solemn 
declaration to the contrary, he denied Christ when he was 
in circumstances of danger. After the denial, ‘Jesus turned 
and looked upon Peter.’ That look entered his heart: and 
stung with deep compunction, lie went out and wept bitterly. 

On the day of Pentecost which succeeded the ascension 
of our Lord, the Holy Ghost descended upon tho Apostles, 
and produced the most astonishing and extraordinary results. 
The gift of tongues came upon them ; and they were en¬ 
abled to address the inhabitants of different nations, each 
in his own language. On this occasion the character of St. 
Peter sustained a singular change; and he preached with 
so much effect, that three thousand were converted to the 
Christian faith. He now took a prominent position among 
the Apostles. When a miracle is performed, it is Peter 
who avails himself of the opportunity, and preaches to the 
people. When brought before tho council for declaring 
the resurrection of their Master, it is Peter who speaks in 
reply to the charges against them. In the case of Ananias 
and Sappliira, it is Peter who detects and punishes the fraud. 

Being at Joppa in the course of his apostolic labours, 
he converted Cornelius, a Roman centurion, the first Gentile 
who was admitted into the Church without circumcision. 
This event was considered satisfactory evidence that tho 
benefits of the Gospel were intended, not for the Jews only, 
but for mankind universally. Shortly after, the zeal and 
success with which he propagated the new religion induced 
Herod Agrippa to cast him into prison, from which he was 
miraculously delivered by an angel. Tho last important 
transaction in which wo find him engaged was in tho apos¬ 
tolic council held at Jerusalem, a.ij. 49, when it was decided 
that Christianity required of its converts neither circum¬ 
cision nor the observance of any other rite of the Jewish 
institute. It is supposed that ho afterwords preached to 
the Hebrew Christians dispersed Brough l’ontus, Galatia. 
Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithyuia; and that he visited 
Rome, A.n. 63, where he soon after suffered martyrdom. 

St. Peter was the author of two Epi ties, both of which 
make part of our canonical Scriptures. The first, whose 
genuineness and authenticity have never been questioned, 
is addressed ‘ to the strangers scattered throughout'Pont us, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyuia.’ There is much 
difference of opinion among the learned with r spect to the 
persons hero denominated strangers. Some suppose they 
were Jewish Christians; others, that they were in. the first 
instance proselytes to Judaism, and then converts to Christ¬ 
ianity ; others again, that they were Christians in general. 
There are two considerations which induce us to hold that 
the first is the more probable opinion. The word strangers 
(Hapi7rlStiftoi) properly signifies persons from another coun¬ 
try ; and therefore it is very suitably appl iod to thusu J e wish 
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believers who, in consequence‘of persecution in Judaea, 
were obliged to take refuge in distant provinces: and 
again, since the ministry of the circumcision was committed 
to St. Peter, it is more likely that he should address him¬ 
self to his own converts than to Gentiles. 

Another controversy has been agitated with respect to 
» the place where the Epistle was written. In the concluding 
verses, it is implied that the Apostle was then at Babylon; 
but whether the word is used in a real sense to designate 
the city of that name, or mystically to signify Jerusalem or 
Rome, is the matter in debate. In all probability the term 
is employed for Rome; for the Jews were fond of using figu¬ 
rative appellations, especially in their national distresses. 
Edom was frequently a name for their heathen oppressors; 
and as Babylon was the cause of their first dispersion and 
captivity, it is not unlikely that Rome,.the instrument of 
their second, and which so closely resembled Babylon in 
her ‘ abominations, idolatries, and persecutions of the saints,* 
should be denominated by the same title. 

As St. Peter arrived in Rome, a.d. 63, and suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom about 65, the Epistle may be dated in 64. It was 
written in a period of general calamity to the Church; and 
the design of the Aprstle is to console and strengthen his 
converts in tlicir tv.uls, and teach them how to bear per¬ 
secution. He exhorts them to honour and obey the civil 
authorities; and. above all things, to lead a holy and blame¬ 
less life, that they might stop the mouths of their enemies 
and calumniators, and by their examplo gain over others 
to the side of Christianity. 

The best critics speak highly of the excellence of this 
Epistle. One says it is sparing of words, but full of sense ; 
another calls it majestic; and a third declares it one of the 
finest books in the New Testament, composed in a strain 
which demonstrates its divine authority. The writer dis¬ 
plays a profound knowledge of the Gospel, and a deep con¬ 
viction of the truth anil certainty of its doctrines. Careless 
about the disposition of his words and the rounding of his 
periods, his heart is absorbed and his thoughts swell with 
the importance and grandeur of his subject. His stylo is 
vehement and fervid, and ho speaks with the authority of 
the first man in the Apostolic college. 

IJis second Epistle was written soon after the first. Its 
object is to confirm the instructions which lie bad formerly 
delivered, to establish bis converts in tlie religion that they 
had embraced, to caution them against false teachers, to 
warn them against profane scoffers, and to prepare them for 
the future judgment of the world. 

(Horne’s Introduction ; Macknight; Benson ; Michaelis.) 

PETER, ST., MARTYR. [Office, Holy.] 

PETER OF BLOIS, better known by his Latinised 
name Petrus Blcscnsis (Blois being his birth-place), a writer 
of the twelfth century, who spent, much of his life in Eng¬ 
land, being invited thither by King Henry II., who gave 
him the archdeaconry of Bath. There is a large volume of 
the writings of this Peter, consisting very much of letters, 
from which a far better account of his lifo might be collected 
than any which has yet been prepared. He was in great 
favour with Richard, who succeeded Bccket in the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury, and was his chancellor. He had 
also in England the archdeaconry of London, having re¬ 
signed his archdeaconry of Bath. Peter was a scholar of 
John of Salisbury; and beforu lie came to England he had 
studied at Paris and Bologna, and had been secretary to 
William II., king of Sicily. He died in England in 1200. 
The edition of his works by Pierre do Goussaiuville, folio, 
1667, is accounted the best. His works belong to the 
series known as the Fathers of the Church. 

Peter visited Bologna for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of Roman law, and his letters contain numerous 
indications of liis acquaintance with this subject. A work 
of his on canon law and process has lately been discovered, 
of which an account is given in the Zeitschrift f Ur Ges- 
chichtliche Rechtnvissenschafl, vol. vii., p. 207. (Savigny, 
Geschichte ties Homischen Rechts im Mittelalter.) 

PETER OF SICILY. [Sicilies, the Two, Kingdom 
ofJ 

PETER THE CRUEL. DON PEDRO I, son of 
Alonso XI., alter his father’s death succeeded to the united 
crown of Castile and Leon, a.d. 1350, being then only six¬ 
teen years of age. IIis first step was to put to death Leonora 
de Gusman, the mistress of his father, who had several 
children by lier. His next proceeding was to command the 
city of Burgos to pay a certain tax without the sanction 


of the Coites, hut the people resisted and killed the col¬ 
lector. Upon this Pedro went to Burgos, accompanied by 
Don Juan de Albuquerque, his unprincipled councillor, and 
having summoned Garcilasso de la Vega, the afielantado or 
Castile, into his presence, ordered him to be instantly put to 
death by his ballasteros, or men-at-arms. In 1352, he as¬ 
sembled the Cortes at Valladolid, and endeavoured, but 
without success, to obtain the abolition of the Behetrias, 
whieli was the name given to the political condition of cer¬ 
tain towns that had placed themselves under the protection 
of some powerful noble, and were in great measure inde¬ 
pendent of the crown. He next proceeded to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
where he had a conference with his maternal uncle, Alonso 
or AfFonso IV., king of Portugal, who gave him the best 
advice as to the necessity of moderation, and above all a# to 
adopting conciliatory measures towards his half-brothers, the 
sons of Donna Leonora, who possessed great influence in the 
country. Pedro listened to the advice, and he even invited 
the elaest of his natural brothers, Don Enrique, called En¬ 
rique of Transtamare, to his court, where another brother, 
Don Tello, already was. But his brothers did not trust him, 
and they soon left Pedro, rebelled, were defeated, and emi¬ 
grated into Aragon. In 1253, by the advice of his ministers, 
Pedro solicited and obtained the hand of Blanche of Bour¬ 
bon, a princess of the royal house of France. Pedro, who 
had a mistress, Maria de Padilla, behaved with coldness to 
his bride, and soon confined her in the fortress of Arevalo. 
He next conceived a passion for Donna Juana de Castro, a 
young lady of a noble family, and in order to marry her, he 
pretended, upon some grounds unknown to us, that his mar¬ 
riage with Blanche was null, and he found some prelates, the 
bishops of Salamanca and Avila, who took his part. In 1354, 
he publicly married Juana at Salamanca, but lie soon aban¬ 
doned her also, on the ground that he had deceived her as 
well as the prelates. Not long after Juana was brought to 
bed of a son. Her brother, Fernando Perez do Castro, a 
powerful lord of Galicia, incensed at his sister’s treatment, 
raised the standard of revolt, and joined the king's brothers 
and other discontented nobles. Queen Blanche being rescued 
from her guards, the citizens of Toledo declared themselves 
her champions and defenders. The league thus formed be¬ 
came too powerful for Pedro, and on the interference of the 
pope’s legate, the king promised to discard Maria de Padilla 
and to live with Blanche. On this condition the papal legate 
abstained from excommunicating him, but Pedro shortly 
after, having obtained supplies from the Cortes at Burgos, 
resumed the war, confined Blanche to the fortress of 
Siguenza, surprised the towns of Toledo and Toro, and put 
to death many of the leaders of the league; tlie rest escaped 
into Aragon. In 1358, Podro having got into his possession 
his natural brother Fadrique, grand-muster of the order of 
St. Iago, ordered him to be put to death by his guards 
in his own presence. Fadrique’s brothers Enrique and 
Tello kept up a desultory warfare against Pedro on the 
borders of Aragon and Castile. 

Pedro now entered into an agreement with his cousin 
and namesake, King Pedro of Portugal, for the mutual sur¬ 
render of their respective subjects. Pedro of Portugal was 
nearly as cruel, though not auite so unprincipled as his 
cousin of Castile, and ne was then busy in discovering and 
putting to death all those who had been any way concerned 
in the murder of his mistress Inez de Castro. [Alonso IV. 
of Portugal.] In 1360 the exchange of blood was made. 
The Castilian gave up the Portuguese emigrants, who were 
put to death, and be obtained the persons of several of liis 
revolted subjects who had fled to Portugal, and whom he 
speedily despatched, except the archbishop of Toledo, the 
protector of Blanche, who was only banished. In 1361 
that unhappy lady was put to death, it is said.by poison, at 
Xeres, by order of her husband. Soon after, Maria de 
Padilla died a natural death, and Pedro, having assembled 
thu Cortes at Seville, declared that she had been his lawful 
wife, and produced witnesses who swore to the nuptials 
as having taken place before his marriage with Blanche. 
The Cortes acknowledged the issue of Maria de Padilla to 
be legitimate. 

It was about this time that Pedro committed another 
atrocious murder, on the person of Abu Said, the Moorish 
king of Granada, who had come to him at Seville with a 
safe conduct, ^ the purpose of doing homage tor his kiug- 
dotn as a flef of Castile. Tho Moor camo with numerous 
attendants and servants in splendid attire, and brought 
much valuable property with him. He was invited by 
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Pedro to an entertainment, in the midst of which a number 
of armed men entered the hall, seized the Moors, rifled 
their persons, and dragged them to prison. The following 
day Abu Sai'd, mounted on an ass, and thirty-seven of 
his companions, were paraded through the streets of Se¬ 
ville, preceded by a herald, who cried, that they wore con¬ 
demned to death by King Don Pedro for dethroning their 
lawful sovereign Mohammed Bon Ytisef. Being con¬ 
ducted to a field behind the Alcazar, Abu Sa'id was stabbed 
to the heart by Pedro himself, whilst his companions were 
despatched by the Castilian guards, a.d. 1362. Abu Sa'id 
was a usurper, but Pedro was not his judge. He had come 
to Seville on the faith of a king’s promise, and on a friendly 
errand, and his murder was as unprovoked as it was cow¬ 
ardly. [Moors, p. 389.] 

Tho king of Aragon, joined by the king of Navarre, as 
well as by Bertrand Duguesclin and other French leaders 
and soldiers who resented the cruel treatment of Blanche, 
invaded Castile in 1366, entered Calahorra, and proclaimed 
dinrique, Pedro’s natural brother, as king. Pedro, who was 
at Burgos, Wed to Seville without fighting. Enrique was 
acknowledged throughout all Castile, and the people of Se¬ 
ville soon after revolted against Pedro, who fled into Por¬ 
tugal. From Portugal he wont into Galicia, where he had 
some partisans, who urged him to try the fortune of arms; 
but Pedro, having already, in 1.163, formed an alliance with 
Edward III. of England, depended chiefly upon the assist¬ 
ance of the Black Prince, who was then in Guscony. While 
passing through St. Iago he committed another deed of 
atrocity, the motive of which is not clearly ascertained. 
The archbishop of St. Iago, called Don Suero, was lord 
of several towns and fortresses, and he was one of those who 
had urged Pedro to make a stand against his enemies. All 
at once Pedro sent for him, and on the archbishop reaching 
the gate of his own cathedral, where the king stood ns if to 
receive him, he and the dean were suddenly pierced by the 
spears of the guards, and the church was plundered. The 
strongholds of the archbishop were then occupied by the 
king’s troops, aftor which Pedro embarked at Coruna, and 
sailed for Bayonne, a.d. 1366. 

Edward the Black Prince engaged to restore Pedro to 
his throne. Pedro on his part promised him the lordship 
of Biscay, with a supply of money for himself and his army. 
Besides the alliance existing between his father and Pedro, 
the French king, Charles V., being the ally of Enrique, 
the English prince found it his interest to put his weight 
in thu other side of the scale. In the spring of 1367 the 
Black Prince, together with Pedro, put themselves in mo¬ 
tion with an army of English, Normans, and Gascons, and 
passing through the defile of Roncesvalles, they crossed 
Navarre, with the consent of that king, and entered Castile. 
The Black Prince was joined on his march by Sir Hugh tie 
Calvcrley and Sir Robort Knowles, at the head of several 
thousand men, who had served as volunteers in the army of 
Enrique, but would not bear arms against their own coun¬ 
trymen. The army thus reinforced amounted to about 
30,000 men. The army of Enriquo was much superior in 
numbers, but the men were not all truo to his cause. The 
two armies met at Najera, a few miles from the right bank 
of the Ebro, on the 3rd of April. The battle began with 
tho war cry of ‘ Guionuo and St. George’ on one side, and 
Castilo and St. Iago’ on tho other. Eurique fought bravely, 
but his brother Don Tello fled from the field at tho head 
of the cavalry, and the Castilian infantry, being charged 
by the Black Prince in person, gave way. Enrique escaped 
with very few followers, and retired into Aragon. Pedro, whose 
ferocity had not been tamed by adversity, wished to kill the 
prisoners, but was prevented by the Black Prince as long 
as he remained in Castilo. Pedro proceeded to Burgos, and 
all Castile acknowledged him again. But he behaved 
faithlessly to his ally ; he only paid part of the money 
which he had promised for the troops, and as for the lord- 
ship of Biscay, Pedro excused himself by saying that he 
could not give it without the consent of the states of that 
provijioe. The Black Prince, disgusted, and out of health, 
with his troops half starved, returned to Guienne, where he 
arrived in July. After his departure Pedro gave vent to 
his cruelty, and put to.denth many persons at Toledo, Cor¬ 
dova, and Seville. This gave rise to a second insurrection, 
and Enrique having again made bis appearance, many of 
the towns of Castile declared for him. Some towns how¬ 
ever, and Toledo among tho rest, held out for Don Pedro, 
and a desultory but destructive warfare, as all Spanish wars j 


have been, was carried on for two years. Tho circumstance 
of Pedro having still a strong party in many towns, not¬ 
withstanding all his cruelty, gives weight to the supposition 
that while Pedro ruled the nobles with an iron sceptre, lie was 
not so obnoxious to the mass of the people, who were out of the 
reach of his capricious ferocity. Indeed it is said by Roderie 
Santius, that be was the sco- rge of the proud and turbu¬ 
lent, that he cleared the roads of robbers, and that ho could 
be pleasing and affable when ho liked. 

In March, 1369, Enrique, beiug joined by Duguesclin 
with 600 lances from France, laid siege to the town of Mon- 
tifil, where liis brother then was. Pedro, through one of 
his knights, made great offers to Duguesclin if he would 
assist him to escape. Duguesclin informed Enrique of these 
offers, and it was agreed that he should cntico Pedro to his 
tent. On tho evening of the 23rd of March, Pedro camo 
to Duguesclin’s tent, when Enriquo, who lay in wait, fell 
upon him with his dagger. They grappled together and 
fell to thu ground, but Enrique soon despatched his brother. 
A Catalonian, quoted by Zurita, says that Enrique’s attend¬ 
ants assisted him in overpowering Pedro. Bad as the latter 
was, there is no excuso for the treachery and foul manner 
in which ho was killed. Enrique II. was then proclaimed 
throughout Castile. 

(Dunham, History qf Spain and Portugal, and authori¬ 
ties therein quoted; Froissart, Chronique.) 

PETER THE FIRST, called tho ■ GREAT,’ Czar of 
Russia, was born at Moscow, on tho lllh of Juno, 1672. 
His father, Alexis Michaclovitz, was twice married: by his 
first wife he had two sons and four daughters; and one son 
(tho subject of this notice) and one daughter (Natalia 
Alexowna) by his second wife. The Czar Aluxis was a 
man of a liberal mind ; he commenced the work of improve¬ 
ment among his barbarous subjects, established manufac¬ 
tures, reduced the laws into a code, resisted tho usurpations 
of the clergy, and invited foreign officers to discipline his 
armies. He died in 1677, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Theodore, a youth of delicate constitution, who died in 
1682, leaving no issue. The next brother, Ivan, was subject 
to epileptic fits, and of so weak intellect that Theodore 
namod Petor as his successor. The princess Sophia, an um- 
bitious woman, who had intended to reign herself, through I he 
medium of lifer incompetent brother, being enraged at this 
appointment,engaged the strelitzeson her side,and fomented 
an insurrection, which was only appeased by Ivan being 
proclaimed joint sovereign with Peter, and Sophia as re¬ 
gent. Peter narrowly escaped with his life on this occasion, 
for, having fled with his mother tathe Troitski convent near 
Moscow, at tho commencement of the insurrection, he was 
pursued by some of the strelitzcs, who found him before the 
altar, and wero only deterred from striking a fatal blow by 
feelings of reverence or superstition. When Peter was 
seventeen, his party brought about a marriage between him 
and the daughter of the boyar Feodor Abrahamavitz, during 
tho absence of Prince Galitzin, who had been associated by 
the Princess Sophia with her in the government. On llio 
pregnancy of tne Czarina being declared, Galitzin, whoso 
plans wero entirely deranged by this event, raised an insur¬ 
rection, which however was soon suppressed, and Galitzin 
was banished to Archangel, and forfeited his estates. Tho 
Princess Sophia was confined to a convent for the rest of 
lift life, which terminated in 1704. 

From this time (1689) Peter reigned supremo; lib brother 
Ivan never interfered, and died in 1696. Peter was now in 
the eighteenth year of his age. He was tall, stout, and well 
made ; his features were regular, but indicated, when grave, 
a great degree of severity; at other t'mes he was lively and 
sociable, and always full of energy and activity. Ilis edu¬ 
cation had been much neglected, and it is said that tlie 
Princess Sophia had encouraged every '-pecies of excess by 
placing about bim corrupt companions. Although there is no 
doubt that much of his time was passed in debauchery, yet it 
is a strong proof that a portion of it must have been- devoted 
to better objects, that ho immediately commenced tho vast 
undertaking of reforming the whole system of government 
and the manners of tho people, in which lie had 1o encounter 
the jealousies of every cluss of liis subjects, w ho looked upon 
these changes as subversive of their antient constitution. 
Peter’s indomitable energy however overcame all obstacle*. 
He first directed his attention to tho army, in which de¬ 
partment his plans were ably seconded by Generals I.e 1'm t 
and Patrick Gordon, who, with other foreigners, had en ¬ 
tered into his service. He himself entered the army • as 
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a private soldier, and rose through all the intermediate 
ranks before he obtained a commission. Ho caused all 
the young boyars to follow this example. He made the 
soldiers lay aside their long coats, shave their beards, and 
dress their hair, and in a very short time be had a corps 
of 5000 men disciplined and trained on the German plan. 
The sight of a small vessel built by some Dutchmen in 
his father’s time, on the river whicii runs through Mos¬ 
cow, made a great impression on him, and he determined 
.to have a navy. He hired Dutch and Venetian ship¬ 
wrights, who built some small vessels at Pskov, in which 
he used to cruise on the Lake Peipus, until that becoming 
too confined a space for him, he went to Archangel, where 
he passed two summers cruising on board English and 
Dutch ships, and learning the duties of a practical sea¬ 
man. His taste for everything connected with ships and 
navigation soon amounted to a passion. He resolved to 
be no longer dependent on foreigners for his ships, and 
accordingly sent a number of young Russians to Venice, 
Leghorn, and Holland, to learn the art of ship-building. 
By these measures his expenditure had been so much in¬ 
creased that it was necessary to' take some steps towards 
augmenting the revenue, which he did, through the advice 
of his foreign councillors, by raising the custom-house du¬ 
ties from 5 to 10 per cent., which caused an increase of nearly 
2,000,000 rubles in the first year. In 1696, he besieged 
and took Azoff. During the rejoicings which followed this 
first victory by the army and navy of bis own creation, some 
of the discontented boyars and strelitzes conspired to put 
him to death, but, being betrayed by certain of the confede¬ 
rates, the plot was defeated by their arrest and execution. 

Russia was not at this period represented at any of the 
courts of Europe, but Peter, being more than ever convinced 
of the pre-eminence of the inhabitants of Western Europeorer 
his own barbarous subjects, resolved to visit these countries 
himself, and for this purpose he despatched an extraordinary 
embassy to Holland, accompanying it himself incognito. 
Before lie set out on his travels in 1697, he took the precau¬ 
tion of leaving General Gordon, with 4000 of his guards, in 
Moscow, with orders to remain in that capital. He only 
took with him twelve attendants, among whom were liis 
favourites, MenzikofT and Galitzin, and his dwarf, a neces¬ 
sary appendage to all great men in Russik. Ho went 
straight to Saurdam in Holland, took a small lodging with 
two i-oums and a garret, and ashed adjoining. He purchased 
carpenters’ tools and the dress of the dockyard artificers, 
and thcro he and his companions spent almost all their time 
in working as common shipwrights. Peter went by the 
name of Pieter Timmorman ; lie rose early, boiled his own 
pot, and received wages for his labour. He was described 
by a native of Holland as being ‘very tall and robust, quick, 
and nimble of foot, rapid in all his actions, his face plump and 
round, fierce in his look, having brown eyebrows and curling 
brown hair, aud swinging his arms in walking.’ Hespentmuch 
time in sailing on the Zuyder Zee, and with his own hands 
made a bowsprit for his yacht; lie also assisted at rope-making, 
sail-making, und smiths’ work. A bar of iron which he (urged 
at Olonctz some years later, with his own mark stamped 
upon it, is preserved in the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. In the same spirit of inquiry and eagerness to 
learn, he visited every manufactory, examining into all the 
details of each. He attended the hospitals, where he learned 
to bleed and draw teeth; he was very fond of practising in 
a surgical way. From Holland he proceeded to England, 
when he arrived in January, 1698. As his chief object in 
coining to this country was to learn the theory of ship¬ 
building, und the method of making drafts, and laying 
(hem off in tho mould-lofts, be did not disguise his annoy¬ 
ance at the crowds which assembled to sco him, aud ut the 
festivities given in his honour. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen was appointed by King Wil¬ 
liam to attend upon the Czar, and they are reported to have 
passed their nights together in drinking pepper and brandy. 
Peter visited the dockyards of Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Chatham. He spent much of his timo at Rotherhithe, where 
a ship was building for him. After his day’s work, ho and 
his companions were in the habit of retiring to a public- 
house near Tower-hill, to smoko and drink beer and brandy. 
Tho house still bears the sign of the Czar of Russia. He 
went to Portsmouth, to witness a grand naval review and 
sham light. In April he quitted England, taking with him 
several men of science, engineers, and officers for his army 
and navy. Ho spent a short time in Holland, and then 


proceeded to Vienna to make himself acauamted with the 
dress, discipline, and tactics of the emperor's army, then con¬ 
sidered the best in Europe. From thence he was preparing 
to visit Italyi when he received news of a rebellion having 
broken out among the strelitzes, fomented, it was said, by the 
priests and the Princess Sophia. His prudence in leaving 
General Gordon in Moscow was now made manifest. That 
officer entirely defeated the rebels, many of whom lost their 
lives and others were thrown into prison to await the return 
of the Czar. Peter quitted Vienna immediately on the 
receipt of this intelligence, and arrived at Moscow, oiler 
an absence of seventeen months. 

The dark side of Peter’s character now showed itself in 
the savage nature of the punishments indicted on the 
rebels; in palliation of which it can only be said that this 
being the third insurrection during his reign, a severe*ox- 
ample was required to deter other malcontents. Ho next 
ordained that all persons, civil as well as military, should 
cut off the skirts of their Tartar coats, and shave their 
beards: a tax was levied on all who disobeyed, which, fronf 
the love of the Russians for these appendages, became a 
fruitful source of revenue. He regulated the printing-press, 
and caused translations to be published of works on various 
arts and other subjects, established schools for the marino 
and the teaching of languages, obliged his subjects to trade 
with other countries, which formerly subjected them to tho 
penalty of death, and lie altered the calendar, much to the 
norror of tho priests, ordering that llie year 1700 should 
commence on tne 1st of January, instead of the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, which day used to commence the Russian year.’ He 
also instituted the order of St. Andrew, the patron saint of 
Russia. 

In the year 1700 Peter entered into an offensive leaguo 
with Poland and Denmark against Sweden. His army was 
defeated before Narva by Charles XII., on the 19th of No¬ 
vember in that year ; but far from being dispirited at this 
event, ho was only excited to renewed exertion, and lie ob¬ 
served that the Swedes would at length teach his soldiers 
to beat them. In 1703 he laid the foundation of St. Peters¬ 
burg ; and in the previous year the Russian army, under 
Scherematoff, had gained a complete victory over an inferior 
force of Swedes, and immediately after took the town of 
Marienburg. The war continued with more or less success 
until the year 1709, when Charles XII., having rashly 
marched into the Ukraine, was completely defeated by the 
Russiau army under Peter at Pultowa.on the 15tli of June. 
Charles himself escaped to Bonder, but his army was totally 
annihilated. 

We have seen that Peter, in his seventeenth year, had a 
wife forced upon him, who bore him one son, Alexis. The 
czarina having encouraged tho factious party, who opposed 
all innovation, Peter found it necessary to divorce and con¬ 
fine her to a convent before ho had been married three years 
(1696). His son Alexis was unfortunately loft in her guar¬ 
dianship. When the prisoners taken at Marienburg filed 
off before General Bauer, he was much struck with the 
appearance of a very young girl, who appeared to be in the 
greatest distress. She had been married only the day be¬ 
fore to a Livonian sergeant in the Swedish service, whose 
loss sho was then mourning. The general took compassion 
on her, and received her into his house. Some timo after, 
MenzikofT being struck by her beauty, she was transferred 
to him, and remained his mistress till the year 1704, when, 
in the seventeenth year of her age, she became the mistress 
of Peter, and gained his affections so entirely that he mar¬ 
ried her, first privately and afterwards publicly. On the 
17tli of March, 1711, ho declared llie czarina Catherine 
Alexina his lawful wife. Sho accompanied her husband 
immediately afterwards to the war in Turkey, which had 
just broken out. Peter, following the rash example of 
Charles XII., entered the enemy’s country before his whole 
army was concentrated. Without sufficient force to keep up 
his line of communication with Russia, he crossed the river 
Pruth near Jassy, marched some way down the right bank, 
and was hemmed in by the army of tho grand-vizier on one 
side, and the Tartars of tho Crimea on the opposite shore of 
tbe river. After three days’ action, the situation of the 
army became desperate, when Catherine, unknown to hor 
husband, sent a letter to the grand-vizier, with a present of 
all the plate and jewels she could collect in the camp. After 
some delay a treaty of pcaqe was signed, by which Peter 
gave up the towns of Azof ana Taganrog, and tho vizier sup¬ 
plied the Russian army with provisions. Peter’s health was 
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so much impaired after this campaign, that he went to Carls¬ 
bad to drink the waters. From Carlsbad he proceeded to 
Dresden, where his son the czarovitz Alexis Pelrovitz was 
married to the princess of Wolfenbuttel. From Dresden he 
went to St. Petersburg, where he solemnised anew his mar¬ 
riage with Catherine with great pomp. Peter now deter¬ 
mined to strip Sweden of every place which could be an 
annoyance to his new capital. Before the close of 1713 
Slralsund was the only spot in Pomerania remaining to the 
Swedes: Peter himself gave the plan for its siege, and then 
leaving Mcnzikoff to carry it out, went to St. Petersburg, 
and from tlience with a squadron of galleys and flat boats 
mado himself master of Abo and the whole coast of Finn- 
laiul. Tho library of Abo was transferred to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and was tho foundation of the present library of that 
cit*. 

tie next defeated the Swedish fleet in a naval engage¬ 
ment, and instituted the female order of St. Catherine on 
the occasion, in honour of the czarina, who alone could 
bestow it. The senate was removed from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg in 1713, and the emperor's summer and winter 
palaces were completed in 1715. He employed about 
40,000 men in finishing his dockyard, building ships, 
wharfs, and fortifications. Goods imported into Archangel 
were prohibited from being sent to Moscow; and under these 
favourable circumstances, St. Petersburg soon became a 
place of great commerce and wealth. 

Peter had now taken the whole of Finnland, and the 
provinces of Eslhouia and Livonia, and having nothing 
to fear from Charles XII., he made a second tour through 
Europe in 1716, accompanied by the empress. They 
visited Mecklenburg, Hamburg, l'yrmont, Schwerin, Ro¬ 
stock, and Copenhagen, where he remained some months. 
While he was at. Copenhagen, an English and a Dutch 
squadron arrived: Peter proposed that the four lleets should 
unite, and proceed to sea in search of tho Swedish fleet: 
the chief command was given to the Czar, who declared the 
moment in which he hoisted his standard to he the proudest 
of his life. From Copenhagen he went to Liibeck, where 
lie had an interview with the king of Prussia, and then to 
Amsterdam, where he remained some time. Catherine, 
who had been left behind, was brought to bed at Wesel of 
a third child, which died the next day. She remained at 
Amsterdam while her husband went to Paris, where he was 
received with great splendour. On h's return to Amster¬ 
dam he visited Berlin on liis way to Russia. During this 
tour ho purchased great quantities of pictures, cabinets of 
birds and insects, books, and whatever appeared likely to 
enrich or ornament the city of his creation. The king of 
Denmark presented him with a great hollow globe eleven 
feet in diameter, whose inside represented the celestial and 
the outside the terrestrial sphere. Peter showed every¬ 
where the same dislike to parade and formal etiquette which 
ho had always evinced, and avoided them when possible. 

His eldest son, Alexis, who had unhappily been left tef 
the guardianship of his mother, had always been a source of 
disquietude and trouble to Peter; and when he grew up, 
far from showing any desire to tread in the footsteps of his 
father, lie chose his friends and advisers from among the 
disaffected and turbulent, boyars and priests, who were op¬ 
posed to all change, Tho unfortunate princess, wife of 
Alexis, had fallen a victim to the brutal conduct of her hus¬ 
band, after giving birth to a son, Peter Aluxiovitz, afterwards 
Peter II. "while yet grieving for the loss of his daughter- 
in-law, Peter remonstrated with his son on his conduct, and 
told him that lie should not bo his successor unless he 
altered his mode of living. These remonstrances being 
treated with complete neglect by Alexis, who still pursued 
his vicious courses, Peter forced him. on the 14th Fob, 
1718, to sign and swear to a deed wholly renouncing the 
succession to the crown: he also required from him tho 
uamos of his advisers in his misconduct. The answers 
given by Alexis to tlic queries put to him wero such, that 
Peter thought it necessary to try him by tho great officers 
of state, the judges, and the bishops, who unanimously 
condemned him to death. On tho day of his condemnation, 
lie was seized with a violent illness, which terminated in 
two days, on the 7th July, 1718. His mother was strictly 
confined, and his advisers punished. In 1710 the Czar’s son 
by Catherine, in whose favour Alexis hud abdicated, died at 
live years of ago. On the 10th September, 1721, the peace 
of Noustadt was concluded, by which Sweden ceded to 
Russia, Livonia, Estlionia, Ingria, Carelia, Wyburg, and tho ( 
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adjacent islands, but secured the possession of the Gulf of 
Finland. 

Peter had now attained the summit of liis glory: lie was 
requested, and after some hesitation consented, to adopt thu 
titles of 4 Peter the Great, Emperor of all .the Russias, 
and Father of his Country.' This was done amidst great 
rejoicings, which continued for fifteen days. Ho now turned 
his undivided atten tion to the arts of peace. He commenced 
canals to unite navigable rivers; encouraged by bounties tho 
manufactures of woollen and linen cloths; tho erection of 
com, powder, and sawing mills; established a manufactory 
of small-arms; instituted hospitals, and established a uni¬ 
formity of weights and measures; paved the streets of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg; and ordered tho youngnobility 
to carry their wives to visit foreign courts and countries, in 
order to acquire more civilised manners. Some of liis mea¬ 
sures wero hot so politic, although equally well intended, 
such as the attempt to fix the prices of provisions and the 
limit of expense in dress. 

In 1722, Peter led an expedition to the Caspian, which 
however failod in producing any results. In 172.3 ho went 
to St. Petersburg to found tho Academy of Sciences, and to 
erect a memorial of the establishment of a navy in Russia. 
Peter took his idea of the academy from that of Paris, of 
which he bad been elected a member during liis visit to 
that capital. In the same year lie caused Catherine to he 
crowned, and his eldest daughter was married to the duke 
of Holstein Gottorp. lie suffered greatly at this time from 
a strangury in the neck of his bladder, which painful dis¬ 
order ho endeavoured to stifle by an unlimited indulgence 
in strong liquors, which so much increased the violence of 
his temper, that even the empress is said to have feared his 
presence. Being partially relieved, he went, in October, 
1721, contrary to the advice of his physicians, to inspect the 
works on Lake Ladoga. On his return he proceeded to 
Laehta, on the Gulf of Finnland, and had scarcely anchored 
there, when about full of soldiers being cast on the shore, 
Peter, in his ardour to assist them, waded through the 
water, which broughton violent inflammation in the bladder 
and intestines, lie was conveyed to St. Petersburg, where 
his complaint made rapid progress, giving him intense and 
constant pain. lie at length sunk under tho <1 cease, and 
expired on the 28th of January, 1723. His body lay in 
state till the 21st March, when his obsequies and those of 
his third daughter, Natalia Petrownn, who died after her 
father, were performed at tho same time. 

Peter I., deservedly named the Great, was compounded of 
contradictious; the greatest undertakings and the nu si. 
ludicrous were mingled together; benevolence and huma¬ 
nity were as conspicuous in him as a total disregard of human 
life; he was at once kind-hearted and severe even to fero¬ 
city; without education himself, he promoted arts, science, 
and literature. ‘lie gave a polish,’ says Voltaire, 4 to his 
people, and was himself a savage; ho taught them the art 
of war, of which he was himself ignorant; from the sight 
of a small boat on the river Moskwa he created a poivoiful 
fleet, made himself an expert and active shipwright, sailor, 
pilot, and commander; he changed (he manners, customs, 
and laws of the Russians, and lives in their memory as the 
Father of his Country.' 

Mcnzikoff, whose birth was so obscure as to be totally 
unknown, and who bad risen through the favour of 
the Czar to be a prince and governor of Si. Peters¬ 
burg, caused Catherine to be proclaimed empress im¬ 
mediately after the death of Peter, and during her reign 
possessed unlimited power. Catherine died of a cancer m 
the breast, aggravated by excessive indulgence in wine of 
Tokay, in 1727, at the ago of 38, having survived her hus¬ 
band only two years and a few months. She was succeeded 
by Peter II., son of the unfortunate Alexis, lie was left 
in the guardianship of Mcnzikoff, who affianced his daughter 
to the young Czar. Peter felt the greatest repugnance to her, 
and iii consequence, with the help of Dolgorouki, liis tutor, 
caused Mcnzikoff to bo arrested and banished to Siberia. 
II is great wealth was forfeited, and he was only allow ed out 
of it 10 rubles a-dav for his support. He died at 15< rezof, 
in 1720. The haughty favourite of Peter the Great, whose 
magnificence exceeded that ox crowned heads, died in 
poverty ami exile. 

Among other works connected with the mechanical arts, 
Peter the Great translated 4 L’Arehitcctnrc de Sebastian 
Loelcrc;’ 4 L’Art. do Tourner, par Plunder ;* ‘ L’.Ari des 
Ecluscs ct des Moulin*, par Siurni.’ The nuiniiM-ripts of 
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these, with his journal of the Swedish campaigns from 1698 
to 1714, are preserved at St. Petersburg. 

(Voltaire; General Gordon, Hist, of Peter the Great; 
Mem. of Peter Bruce ; Coxe’s Travels; Biograph. Univer- 
sellc.) 

PETER II. [Russia.] 

PETER III. [Russia; Cathaiuna ii.] 

PETER THE HERMIT. [Crusades.] 

PETER-HOUSE, the earliest endowed college in the 
university of Cambridge, was founded in 1*257, by Hugh de 
Balshant, then sub prior, afterwards bishop of Ely, who, 
having purchased two hostels, one of them belonging to the 
Friars of Penance, united them, and appropriated the build¬ 
ing for the residence of students; but it was not till 1280, 
after his promotion to the sec of Ely, that he endowed the 
college with revenues for the support of a master, fourteen 
fellows, two bible-clcrks, and eight poor scholars. After his 
death a new college was built on the site of the two hostels, 
for which purpose the bishop gave by will the sum of three 
hundred marks; ho gave them also the church of St. Peter. 
Among the principal benefactors in subsequent times were 
Simon Ltnghum, bishop of Ely, who gave the rectory of 
Cherry-IIinton; bishop Moutacute, who appropriated the 
church of Triplow, and gave the manor of Chcwell in Had- 
denliam ; Margaret lad > Ramsay, who founded two fellow¬ 
ships and two scholarships, and gave two advowsons; and 
Dr. Hale, one of tire masters, who gave the sum of 7000/. 
and two rectories. 

The fellowships are open without restriction to natives of 
any part of the British dominions, but no one is eligible who 
is M.A., or of sufficient standing to lake that degree. The 
bishop of Ely appoints to the mastership one of two candi¬ 
dates presented to him by the society. The candidates must 
be doctors or bachelors of divinity, and must ho selected if 
possible from the fellows on the foundation. Formerly 
there could not be inoro than two fellows of a county (except 
of Cambridge or Middlesex), and seven fellowships were 
confined to the northern and seven to the southern division 
of England and Wales; but these restrictions were removed 
by lelters-paleut, which catne into operation in June, 1839. 

One-fourth part only of the foundation fellows are re¬ 
quired to be in priest’s orders. By queen Elizabeth’s 
licence the five senior clerical follows may hold any livings 
with their fellowships, provided they are not more than 20/. 
in tho Liber Regis, and within twenty miles of the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. The bye fellowships, which are perfectly 
open and unrestricted, are distinct from the former; the 
possessors of them are not entitled to any office or voice in 
the affairs of the college. Two were founded 1589, by An¬ 
drew Feme, D.D.; Iwo, in 1601, by Lady Ramsay; and 
four, in 1637, by Thomas Parke, Esq. 

Two fellowships of 70/. per annum each, and four new 
scholarships of 30/. per annum each, have recently been 
added to tne college from the donation of the Rev. Francis 
Gisborne, M. A., late fellow of Peter-House. This foundation 
bears the name of the donor. Tho two Gisborne fellowships 
are tenable for seven years, and any person may bo elected 
from either of them into a foundation fellowship before he 
is of standing to take his M.A. degree. These fellowships 
are vacated by marriage, or by the possession of any per¬ 
manent income amounting to 250/. per annum. 

The rest of tho scholarships, fifty-eight in number, of 
different value, are paid in proportion to residence. A few 
of them are in the patronage of Lord Melbourne, and pre¬ 
ference is given to scholars of Hertford school. 

The livings in the gift ol' this college are, the rectories of 
Glayston in Rutlandshire, Statherne in Leicestershire, Ex¬ 
ford in Somersetshire ; Norton, Witnesham, Newton, and 
Freckenham, in Suffolk; and Knapton in Norfolk; with 
the vicarage of Hinton, and the curacy of Little St. Mary, 
Cambridge, in Cambridgeshire; and the vicarage of Elling¬ 
ton in Huntingdonshire. Glayston rectory is annexed to 
the mastership, and the vicarage of Hinton and the curacy 
of Littlu St. Mary arc tenable with fellowships. 

This college stands on the west side of Trumpington- 
s tree t, and consists of two courts, the larger of which is 144 
feet by 84. The chapel, which stands in the lesser court, 
was built in 1632. The master's lodge is a detached build¬ 
ing on the opposite side of Trunipington-strcet. 

The bishop of Ely is the visitor of this college. The num¬ 
ber of members upon the boa ids, March 18tli, 1840, was 
•210. Copies of the statutes of this college are preserved 
among the Ilarleiun MSS. in th« British Museum. 


[ (Lysona’s Magna Britann., ' Carabr.,’ pp. 103, 104 ; Canib. 

1 Univ. Calendar, 1840.) 

PETER PENCE, a tax antientlv levied throughout 
England, according to some authorities, of a penny upon 
each house; according to others, of a penny upon e\ery 
house which contained twenty pennyworth of any kind of 
goods, and paid to the pope. Tins payment, in antient times, 
passed under various denominations: Route-fee, Route- 
penning, and Rome-scot were the Saxon names; Denarii 
S. Petri and Census S. Petri, in Latin. Tho earliest pay¬ 
ment of it is attributed by some to Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, a.d. 720; by others to Offa, king of Mercia, a.d. 
790. At one period of his reign, Edward III. discontinued 
this payment, hut it was revived by Richard II. It finally 
ceased at the Reformation. (Du Cange’s Glossary; Hist. 
Will. Malmsb. Leg. Edw. Conf. <$■ Will. Coi/q.) • 

PETER’S RIVER, ST. [Mississippi, River.] 

PETER’S, ST. [Rome] 

PETERBOROUGH, or PETERBURGH, an English 
city, in the liberty of Peterborough (otherwise called Nass- 
burgh or Nassaburgh soke or hundred), in the county of 
Northampton, on tho river None, and on the Hull and 
Lincoln mail road, 83 miles from the General Post-office, 
London, by Waltham Cross and Buldock. 

This city owes its origin to a celebrated Benedictine 
abbey founded by Peada, son of Penda, king of tho Mercians, 
soon after the revival of Christianity among the Saxons. 
Peterborough was antiently called Medcshamstcd and 
Medeswcllehnmstod. About the year 870 tho abbey was 
destroyed by the Danes; and after remaining desolate for a 
century, was restored in the reign of Edgar (a.d. 97<i), about 
which time the name Medesliatnsted was superseded l>y that, 
of Burgh, otherwise Gilden-burgli, from the wealth and 
splendour of the abbey, or Peter-burgli, from the saint, to 
whom it was dedicated. In the reign of William the Con¬ 
queror the abbey was attacked and plundered by the insur¬ 
gents of the fens under Hareward-lc-Wake; and the village 
which was*rising around it was destroyed by fire. lull 16 
the village and the greater part of tho abbey were again de¬ 
stroyed by fire. The monastic buildings were gradually 
restored and augmented; and at the dissolution of the reli¬ 
gious houses under Henry VIII., Peterborough was one of 
the most magnificent abbeys then existing. Having been 
selected as the seat of one of the new bishoprics erected by 
Henry, the buildings were preserved entire. In the civil 
war of Charles I. great devastations were committed. The 
cathedral itself was much injured, and many of tho other 
conventual buildings were utterly demolished and the ma¬ 
terials sold. The Lady-chapel was subsequently taken 
dow*n by the townsmen, to whom tlio church had been 
granted for a parish church. No historical interest is at¬ 
tached to the town independent, of the abbey or cathedral. 

Peterborough is comprehended in the parish of St. John 
Baptist, which has a total area of 4880 acres, and a popu¬ 
lation, in 1831, of 6313: of this the limits of the city com¬ 
prehend an area of 1430 acres, and a population of 5553; 
the remaining area and population nrc included in the 
hamlets of Dogsthorpe and Eastfield with Newark, and the 
chapelryof Lmgthorpe. The city consists of several streets 
regularly laid out and well paved and lighted, close upon 
the bank of the river, over which iheru is a wooden bridge. 
The houses arc in general well built, and several of them 
ure of recent erection. Besides the cathedral, there is a large 
parish church; and also some dissenting places of worship. 
There is a market-house, the upper part of which is used as 
the town-hall; and a small gaol and house of correction for 
the liberty. 

The cathedral of Peterborough is a regular cruciform 
structure of Normau or early English character, remarkable 
for the solidity and massiveness of its construction. The 
erection of it was commenced a.d. 1117 (after the great fire 
of 1116), by John de Sais or Seez, a Norman, then abbot. 
It is probable that the choir was the part first erected. It has 
a semicircular eastern end, and at the extremities of the semi¬ 
circle there are two slender turrets crowned with pinnacles: 
the aisles have subsequently been earned out square by an 
addition of perpendicular character. The chancel was 
finished (a.d. 1140) by Abbot Marlin de Vecti: the great 
transept and a portion of the central tower were built by 
Abbot William do Waterville or Vaudeville (a.d. 1 160-1175), 
and the nave by Abbot Benedict (a.d. 1177-1193). The 
central tower is low, and forms a lantern. The nave has its 
piers composed of shaftB of good proportions and fins 
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appearance, without that overwhelming heaviness which 
appears in buildings where tlio great circular piers ave used 
At the western end of the nave are smaller transepts: over 
the north-western transept is a tower of early English cha¬ 
racter, with angular buttresses surmounted with pinnacles, 
and formerly with a spire. It was obviously part of the 
architect's plan to erect a similar tower over the south¬ 
western transept, but it was never completed. The fine 
western front of the cathedral is an addition to the nave; it 
consists of a lofty portico of three compartments, that in the 
centre being the narrowest; each compartment has an arch 
equal in height to the nave, supported by triangular piers 
faced with clustered shafts, anti is surmounted by a lofty 
and richly ornamented pediment and across. At each ex¬ 
tremity of the western front is a lofty turret ilanked at the 
angles by clustered shafts and pinnacles, and crowned with 
spires. The fine effect of this western front is much injured 
hy a small porch or chapel inserted in the central arch be¬ 
tween the piers, which, though in itself very beautiful, is 
here quite misplaced. 

Though the general character of the architecture is Nor¬ 
man or early English, great, alterations have been made in 
later styles. Nearly all the windows have had tracery in¬ 
serted, and some of them have been enlarged. The per¬ 
pendicular addition at the eastern end, hy which the aisles 
of the choir have been carried out square, is plain in its 
outward appearance, with large windows and bold buttresses, 
tliu latter surmounted by sitting statues in place of pin¬ 
nacles. The ceiling or inner roof of the nave and of the 
great transepts is painted wood; and the choir has a wooden 
groined roof of very inferior workmanship and appearance. 
The dean and chapter have recently erected a new organ- 
screen of stone, and entirely new fitted up Ihe choir with 
stalls, throne, pulpit, and altar-screen. The organ-screen 
consists of an entrance into the choir under a richly moulded 
pointed arch surmounted hy a croeketeil canopy. The 
w hole of the fitting up of the choir is in the style of the 
time of Edward III., and tho wood-work is of oak richly 
ornamented. There are few monuments, shrines, or chantry 
chapels, the devastations of the parliamentary troops having 
deprived tho church of many of its ornaments of this class. 
The burial-places of the two queens, Catherine of Aragon 
and Mary of Scotland, both of whom were interred here, 
are unmarked hy any sepulchral monument. 

Tlio dimensions of the church are given hy Bridges (Hist, 
ofNorthamptonshire )as follows:—total length 476 ft. 5 in., 
breadth of tho nave and aisles 78 ft., height of the ceiling of 
the church 78 ft., breadth of the church at the great transepts 
‘203 ft., breadth of the transepts 69 ft., height of lantern 135 
ft.; all these are (we believe) inside measurements. Length of 
the western front 156 ft., height of the turrets at the extre¬ 
mities of the west front 156 ft., tower and spire (the latter 
since taken down) over the north-west transept from the 
ground, 184 ft., height of the central lower from the ground 
J 50 ft.; these ave all outside measurements. 

The view of the cathedral is confined on every side ex¬ 
cept the west, at which end is a large court, the entry to 
which from the town is by a gateway of Norman architec¬ 
ture, with some later additions. On the south side of the 
court is a range of the anticut monastic buildings, retaining 
much of their antient appearance, and having in the midst 
of them the tower-gateway to the bishop’s palace, over which 
is the knight’s chamber. On tho greater part of theoLlicr 
sides tlio cathedral is surrounded by the antient cemetery 
of the citizens, which is filled with tombstones. The gate 
of entrance to this cemetery from the western court is by 
a late perpendicular gate, remarkably rich in ornament. 
This cemetery is now not used; and a new burial-ground 
has been formed on tho western side of tlio city. 

The trade carried on at Peterborough is chiefly in corn, 
coal, timber, lime, bricks, and stone. The None is navi¬ 
gable for boats. There is a weekly market, and there are 
two yearly fairs; one of these, called * Briggo fair,’ is kept 
over the bridge on the Huntingdonshire side of tho river. 

There is no corporation at Peterborough. Tho dean and 
chapter exercise a certain jurisdiction; their steward holds 
a court for trying nil actions, personal or mixed, arising 
within the city, but suits above 5/. ave seldom tried here. 
The writs issuing from this court are directed to the bailiff 
of the city, who is appointed by the dean and'chapter. 
Quarter-sessions for the liberty of Peterborough (which in¬ 
cludes tho whole soke or hundred of Nussahurgh) uro held 
for trying criminal actions of all kinds; tho Cutstos Rotu- 


lorum, who is appointed hy the crown, presides. The gaol 
and house of correction for the city and liberty me both 
miserably deficient. (First Report of Inspectors of Prisons 
in Great Britain.) Prisoners committed for trial for capital 
offences are sent to Northampton* 

Peterborough has sent members to parliament from 1 
Edw. VI. (a.d. 1647).. The boundary of the city lor parlia¬ 
mentary purposes was enlarged by the Boundary Act, so as 
to comprehend the whole parish of St. John the Baptist and 
the Minster precincts, which arc extra-parochial. The bailiff 
of the city is the relurning-oflicer. The number of voters 
registered in 1835-36 was 578. 

The living of St. John is a vicarage including the 
cliapclry of Longthorpe, of tho clear yearly value of 575/., 
with a glebe-house. It is in the gift of the bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. 

There were in the parish, in 1833, one infant-school, with 
68 children; tho endowed cathedral grammar-school, with 
31 boys; two endowed schools, with '20 and 16 hoys respec¬ 
tively; a national school, with 322 hoys*and 118 girls, 
thirteen other hoarding or day schools, with 182 hoys and 
190 girls; and two Sunday-schools, with 93 boys and 91 
girls. 

The bishopric of Peterborough was erected hy Henry 
VIII.; the diocese, which was taken out of that of Lincoln, 
comprehends the counties of Northampton and Rutland, 
except three parishes in each county, which remain in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of Lincoln. There arc two archdeacon¬ 
ries, Northampton and Leicester: that of Northampton com¬ 
prehends tho ten rural deaneries of Uracklev, Davent'ry, Had- 
don, Iligham Ferrars, Northampton, Oundle, Peterborough, 
Preston, Rothwcll, and Weldon, all in Northamptonshire ; 
the five rural deaneries of Alstow, East Hundred, Oakham 
soke, Rutland or Martinsley, and Wrandike, all in Rut¬ 
landshire; tho archdeaconry of Leicester (lately in tho 
diocese of Lincoln) contains tlio seven rural deaneries of 
Akclcy, Framland, Gartrce, Goodlaxton, Goseot, Leicester, 
and Sparkenhoo. 

The average yearly revenue of the bishopric is returned 
at 3518/. gross, and 3103/. net, including the preferments 
annexed to tho see. The average yearly revenue of the 
cathedral is returned at 6357/. gross, and 5118/. net. The 
corporation consists of the dean and six prcbcildarics; there 
arc four minor canons, and a precentor, who is also sacrist 
and librarian. The dignitaries have no separate revenues. 
PETERBOROUGH, LORO. [Mokii.utnt.] 

PETERS, BON A VENTURA, one of the most eminent 
marine painters of the Low Countries, was horn at Antwerp 
in 1611. The subjects which he in general preferred were 
storms at sea,' in which,’ says Pilkington,‘*hc represented with 
extraordinary truth and pathos the various circumstances that 
can fill tho mind with pity and terror. Tlio raging of the 
waves, the impending tempest, vessels foundering or dashed 
in pieces against rocks, the mariners perishing in the deep, or 
seeming to dread a lingering death on a desert shore, are 
expressed hy his pencil with the utmost truth, nature, and 
probability'.’ Sometimes however ho painted calms and 
views of castles, or towns on the sea-shore, with equal merit. 
There is the same light and spirited touch, the same trans¬ 
parency in his colouring, and his water, whet her agitated or 
still, has equal truth and delicacy. Tho figures arc. ex¬ 
tremely well designed and exquisitely finished. l*i a few 
of his works (which perhaps arc erroneously ascribed to 
him) the colouring is too coarse, and the draperies of the 
figures mingled with tints that do not harmonise with tho 
whole. Ilis best works are extremely valuable and scarce, 
for he died, in 1652, at the early age of thirty-eight years. 

Pktkrs, John, brother of Bonaventura, was horn at Ant¬ 
werp, in 16-23. Ho painted the same subjects as his brother, 
which are as finely touched, as well coloured, as transpa¬ 
rent, and enriched with excellent figures. His sea-fights 
were much admired; and lie also painted views of villages, 
towns, and fortresses on tlie ^anks of livers, which lio de¬ 
signed after nature. 

PETERSBURG, ST., a government, of European 
Russia, extends from 57° 56 , to 60° 35’ N. lal. and ironi 
21° 5' to 33° 52' E. long. It is formed of tho Antient pro¬ 
vince of Ingermannland, or liigria, a part of Carelia, and 
sonio circles formerly belonging to Novogorod. It is 
bounded on the north hy tho Gulf of Fimilund, 1‘inn- 
land, and Lake Ladoga: on the east hy Novogorod; on 
tho south hy Pskow; and on the west hy Lake Peipus and 
Esthoniu. „ „ 
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Face qf 'the Country; Soil; Climate .—The country 
is for the most part level, and in tho north-east part it 
is low, and full of swamps and morasses. In the south it 
is rather more elevated; a long range, called the Duderhoff 
mountains, which in fact *a re only low hills, nowhere rising 
more than 240 or 300 feet above the level of the sea, covers 
this part of the country. The government contains many 
forests, and only here and there some good arable land. 
Tho soil in tho eastern, southern, and western circles, even 
on the Gulf of Finnlaml, is partly sandy, partly clayey, with 
extensive morasses and forests, which, together with the lakes, 
cover two-thirds of the surface. The principal lakes are the 
Ladoga, Peipus, and Pskow: and the chief rivers are the 
Neva, tho Luga, the Narova, and the Wolehow. The 
Neva issues from Lake Ladoga, near the fortress of Schlus¬ 
selburg, from • liich point to its mouth is only 40 worsts 
in a straight 1 tie, but owing to the bond which it makes 
towards the south, the whole course is 60 worsts (40 
English miles) to tho bay of Cronstadt, which ought to be 
considered as the mouth of tho river, for the water is sweet 
and fit for drinking as far as Cronstadt. The banks are 
rather elevated; the breadth varies from 600 to 1200 feet, and 
the water is remarkably pure, light, and limpid. Within the 
city of St. Petersburg it divides inlo several branches. The 
climate is cold, damp, and not favourable to agriculture. 
The summer is short, but in general fine and often very hot: 
thunder-storms are neither frequent nor violent. The area 
of the government, according to Schubert, who is followed 
by Starch, Wichntann, and others, is 17,800 square miles; 
Arsenieff makes it 16,100, Kiippcn 18,500, and IIbrsehet¬ 
man n 18,600. It is divided into nine circles. The popu¬ 
lation, in 1838, was 890,000. Though the climate is so un¬ 
favourable, and a large portion of the government covered 
with marshes, the crops raised are by no means scanty, 
though they are not sutlieient for the supply of the great 
population of the capital. Flax and hemp arc not much 
cultivated; fruit-trees do not thrive in the open air. There 
sire however in the vicinity of St. Petersburg fine gardens 
and parks; kitchen-gardens, which produce vegetables in 
abundance, and numerous hothouses which supply tho capital 
with pines, melons, pine-apples, asparagus, &e. Timber is 
still the chief source of wealth, for the forests, though much 
injured by waste and bad management, are still of immense 
extent. In the forests vast quantities of berries, wild 
fruits, and mushrooms are found. There is no game except, 
hares. The country-people rear great numbers of geese, 
ducks, atul turkeys for the markets of St. Petersburg. Fish 
are tolerably abundant. Tho breeding of cattle is very limited 
otj account of the cold. The mineral kingdom affords 
granite, limestone, marl, brick earth, potters’ clay, &o. Tho 
villagers manufacture Wooden wares of various kinds. Trade 
and manufactures are almost wholly confined to the capital: 
there are however considerable manufactories of cloth, 
camlet, and blankets, as well as sevcial glass-houses at 
.lambin g, on the Luga, with 2000 inhabitants; and of printed 
calico at Schlusselburg, on an island where the Nova 
issues from Luke Ladoga. Gatschina, situated on a beau¬ 
tiful lake formed by the Isohora, has 7000 inhabitants, a 
military orphan-house, and a foundling hospital. [N\kva ; 
Cuonstapt.] 

PETERSBURG, ST., the second capital of the Russian 
empire (Moscow Vicing accounted the first), is situated 
in 59° 56' N. lat. and 30“ I.V E. long., at the eastern 
extremity of the Gulf of Filmland, and at the mouth 
of the river Neva. Of all the capital cities of Europe, 
St. Petersburg has at first sight the most striking appear¬ 
ance: the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, 1 he ele¬ 
gance of tho buildings, the noble canals which traverse the 
city, and the regularity of the edifices oil their banks, make 
altogether a most impressive spectacle. ‘ The united mag¬ 
nificence of all the cities of Europe,’ says Dr. E. Clarke (since 
whose time it has been very much improved), ‘ could but 
equal St.Petersburg.’ There is nothing little ormean tooflend 
the eye ; all is grand, extensile, large, and open; the streets 
seem to consist entirely of palaces ; the edifices are lofty and 
elegant. Tho public, structures, quays, piers, ramparts, 
&o., arc all composed of masses of solid granite, and our 
admiration is increased when wo reflect that not a century 
and a half has elapsed since its foundation. In 1703 Peter 
the Great chose this spot, then just taken from tho Swedes, 
for the silo of a fortified seaport. It was n low marshy 
island, covered in summer with mud, and in winter a frozen 
pool. The adjacent country was covered with marshes and 


impenetrable forests, the haunts of bears and wolves. We 
cannot suppose that Peter had any idea of fixing the seat of 
his empire on this extreme frontier, but it was important- to 
have a strong position as a check upon the Swedes: this 
was also the only place through which an intercourse could 
be established with civilised Europe, an object which he 
had much at heart. In fact he was probably aware that the 
fort which the Swedes had built about five miles from the 
mouth of the Neva, at tho place where it receives the little 
river Ochta, and which they called Nyenschanz, besides its 
importance as a military station, and as the key of the country, 
was not less important as a commercial place, during tho 
connection of Novogorod with the Hanseatic league, espe¬ 
cially in the sixteenth century. Under Alexis Michuilo- 
vitsch the fort nnd the town were almost wholly destroyed 
by fire, and Nyenschanz was only a good military positiifb, 
but an insignificant town when Peter the Great made him¬ 
self master of it in 1702, after a few days’ siege. Thu habi¬ 
tations supplied materials for the houses of St. Petersburg. 

The Neva, on the banks and islands of which the city is 
built, runs first towards the north, and then turning to the 
west, sends out towards tho north an urm called the Ncvku. 
which again dividos into two branches called the Great and 
the Little Nevka. The main river, after throwing out the 
Ncvka, divides into two branches, the Little Neva, which 
runs north-west, and the Great Neva, which runs south¬ 
west. Thus the Gulf of Cronstadt receives the Neva by 
four great arms, which form several islands. The island to 
wAch the name of St. Petersburg was first given, lies on 
the north sideof the river between theNovkaand the l.iltle 
Nuva; and on a small island in the Great Neva, between 
these two arms, Peter laid the foundations of a fortress, v liich 
however was not completed till 1740. The difficulties to ho 
overcome wero immense. In tho spring of 1703 be col¬ 
lected a number of Russian, Tartar, Cossack, Calmuck, 
Finnish, and other peasants, and workmen were sent for 
from all parts of the empire. Peace not being yet concluded, 
soldiers were encamped on both sides of the Neva. Tho 
great difficulty was to find subsistence for so many persons. 
The surrounding country vtas desolated by a long war, and 
provisions were very scarce and dear. The workmen, being 
exposed to the cold and the damp, often up to their shoul¬ 
ders in the water, perished from fatigue and want, and tho 
foundation of St. Petersburg cost the lives of one hundred 
thousand men. 

Tho city, in its present state, is of a circular form, hut 
rather irregular. The circuit is about eighteen miles, but 
the smaller portion of tho area is covered with buildings. 
The most considerable and the handsomest portion is the 
southern, on the left, bunk of the Nova, including the four 
Admiralty quarters ; between this and the northern or right 
bunk of the Great Ncvka, lie, from south to north, l, Wassily- 
Qatrov; 2, St. Peter’s Island, the Island of Petrovsky, and 
the Apothecaries’ Island; 3, Kammcnoi-Ostrov, Krestovsky, 
and Yelagin, a group of islands covered with gardens, 
groves, avenues of trees, nnd country-houses, which in sum¬ 
mer aro the resort of the rich. The city is divided into 
twelve districts, and these again into quarters. Few cities 
have such long and broad streets as St. Petersburg. They 
are from 60 to 120 feet broad; and the Nevsky Perspective is 
14,330 feet long, the Great Perspective 10,220, and eight 
others 6000. The stone pavement is in general bad, and must 
be laid down afresh every year ; a pavement of hexagonal 
blocks of wood, covered with tar, has been found to be more 
durable and cheaper, and is now used in many of tho prin¬ 
cipal streets, which have broad flag-pavement for the foot 
passengers. There are no wells, but the water of the Neva 
is remarkably clear, pure, and wholesome. Those who live 
at a distance from the river use the water of the canals, 
the principal of which aro the Fontanka, surrounding the 
whole Admiralty quarter, and, within it, the Catherine Canal 
and the Moika. There are two bridges of boats over ll.e 
Neva, and three over its arms ; one of them, the Troitskoi 
or Suwaroif Bridge, is 2456 feet long. These bridges are 
all removed whenever danger is apprehended from the ice, 
both at the beginning of the winter nnd in tho spring. 
There are above seventy bridges over the canals, many of 
which are of granite, and ten of cast-iron, two of which are 
handsome suspension bridges, and many of wood. Tho 
Groat, or Southern Nova is here from 900 to 1200 feet wide, 
and its suutli or left bank, to the extent of 10,000 feet, ex¬ 
clusive of the Admiralty, which divides it into two parts, is 
furnished with a quay of granite, a work which, for utility 
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and magnificence, will' remain a lasting monument of the 
reign of Catherine II. The bank is raised on piles ten feet 
above the level of the water, and has a foot-pavement seven 
feet broad, a breastwork two* feet and a half high, and, at 
convenient distances, double flights of steps for landing, with 
semicircular soats at the top, all of granite. The part of the 
quay to the cast of the Admiralty is called the Quay of the 
Court, and that on the west'The English Quay,’ being 
lined with a row of houses chiefly inhabited by opulent 
English merchants. The Quay of Wassily-Ostrov, on the 
opposite bank, which was completed in 1834, is still finer, 
but not so extensive. It is adorned with two colossal 
sphinxes, brought from Egypt, which ore placed in front of 
the Academy of Arts. There are 140 Russian-Greek 
churches, 40 of other Christian communities, 2 Greek con¬ 
verts, a synagogue, and a mosque. Divine service is per¬ 
formed in fifteen languages. Of the Greek churches the 
most remarkable are, 1, the Isaac’s Church, which when 
finished will be the most magnificent—it is to be built 
entirely of marble; 2, the beautiful cathedral of the Mother 
of God of Casan ; 3, the church of St. Nicholas; 4, the 
church of Alexander Nevsky, in the convent of the same 
name, containing the body of the saint in a silver sarcophagus 
(the convent is the residence of the archbishop of Peters¬ 
burg. and contains an academy and a seminary, with a 
fine library); 5, the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
the citadel, which contains the tombs of the imperial 
family. The number of magnificent palaces and public 
buildings is so great that we can do little more than barely 
enumerate the most remarkable:—1, The Imperial Winter 
Palace has been described as the most conspicuous by all 
travellers: it was entirely destroyed by fire, about three 
years ago, but is now rebuilt. It was fortunate that, l>y the 
great exertion of the imperial guard, the fire was prevented 
from extending to the Hermitage, built by Catherine, which 
contains a costly library, a valuable collection of paintings, 
and other treasures. 2, The Marble Pulace, an elegant but 
gloomy-looking building. 3, The Taurida Palace, with its 
lino gardens, presented to Prince Potemkin by Catherine II. 
4, The Anitchkov Palace, the residence of the emperor 
Nicholas while he was grand-duke. 5, The Old Michailov 
Palace, whore the emperor Paul resided and died. 6, The 
New Michailov Palace, with a park, the residence of the 
grand-duke Michael. It was built between the years 1819 
and 1825, and is one of the finest palaces in Europe. The 
number of what are called crown-buildings is very great. 
Among thorn are, 1, the Admiralty, surrounded on three 
sides by the dock-yards; 2, the splendid building belonging 
to the general staff; 3, in the very extensive Isaacs Square, 
tiro Senate House, the General Synod, the Palace of the 
War Department, tho large and handsome riding-school of 
the guard; 4, the Alexander Theatre, in the Nevsky Per¬ 
spective; 5, the fine palace of the Imperial Assignat Bank; 
6, tile New Arsenal; 7, the Gostinoi-Dvor, a great bazaar, 
two stories high, each containing 170 shops; 8, tiro Academy 
of the Fine Arts, &e. The Field of Mars, adorned with a 
statue of Suwaroff, is extensive enough to admit 40,000 or 
50,000 men to be reviewed in it. The Field of Mars is 
hounded on two sides by the imperial gardens, on the 
third by the Winter Palace, and on the fourth by a row of 
massive buildings. The most recent of the public monu¬ 
ments is the Alexander Column, erected in honour of the 
emperor Alexander. There are also a celebrated equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, a granite obelisk, 82 feet high, in 
honour of Romanzov, and the above-mentioned statue of 
Suwaroff. 

Tho Russian sovereigns have done much to promote 
science and learning: academies and schools have been 
founded and liberally endowed by them, and learned men 
invited from foreign countries. Among these establish¬ 
ments are the university, founded in 1819, which has neither 
a theological nor a medical faculty; tho academy of sci¬ 
ences, founded by Peter I., on tho plan of Leibnitz; the 
academy of fine arts; the pedagogical institution lor train¬ 
ing teachers in the higher departments of learning; the 
ecclesiastical seminary in the convent of St. Alexander 
Nevsky; the medieo-chirurgical academy; four gymnasia; 
the Oriental institution; numerous institutions for the 
army and navy; the mining academy; the female schools 
of St. Catliorine; the Smolnoi convent, and the foundling hos¬ 
pitals. There are also a great number of private schools, and 
many private masters and governesses in families, who are 
mostly Germans. The collections of all kinds arc very 1 


rich. The imperial public library consists of above 400,000 
volumes; that of the academy of sciences, of 100,000; and 
almost every establishment has its own library. The principal 
collections are the zoological, tho antiquarian, and that of 
Asiatic coins in the academy of sciences ; the cabinet of coins 
of tho Oriental institution; the splendid collection of mi¬ 
nerals of the mining academy, in which there is a lump of 
pure native gold weighing 25 lbs. and a lump of platinum 
of 10 lbs.; the collections in the Hermitage, Romanzov’s 
museum, the extremely rich collections of exotic plants in 
tho hothouses of the botanic garden, and many private 
collections. The hospitals or charitable institutions of all 
descriptions are very numerous and well supported, rivalled 
perhaps only by those of London, the virtue of charity 
being one of the most prominent features of the Russian 
character. . Tho number of houses in 1838 was 8065, of 
which 3243 wero of stone, and the remainder of wood: this 
seems a small number in proportion to tho population, but 
some of the houses are extremely large; in 1833 there were 
13 houses each inhabited by above 1000 persons, 121 by 
300 to 1000 persons, 223 by 200 to 300 persons, and 071 
by 100 to 200 persons. 

The ground on which St. Petersburg stands is low and 
swampy, and the surrounding country is a morass and 
forest, except where it has been ameliorated by industry 
and art. It has been calculated that, on an average of 10 
years, there are 97 bright days, 104 rainy, 72 of snow, and 
97 unsettled. The ice in the Neva never breaks up before 
the 22nd of March (once only on the 6!h of March), 
nor later than tho 27th of April; the earliest time of 
the river’s freezing is the 20tli of October, and the latest 
the 1st of December. The fow bright days are generally 
during the greatest heat or the severest cold. The spring 
is very short; a sudden transition brings summer at 
once, which all classes hasten to enjoy, in the adjacent 
villas, in hospitality and social amusements. In sum¬ 
mer the nights are bright and generally warm. During Iho 
night, parties, frequently attended by music, promenade the 
streets in every direction, and the simple melody of tho 
popular ballads floats on tho air, from tho bouts that glide 
on the canals and the smooth surface of the Neva. Charmed 
by the novelty and beauty of the scene, the stranger, ex¬ 
pecting the approach of night, continues to linger till ho is 
beguiled of Ins sleep, and sees with surprise the first beams 
of the rising sun gild the summits of the palaces and 
temples. In autumn St. Petersburg is one of the most 
disagreeable spots on the face of the earth. On the whole, 
winter is perhaps the best season; at least it has many ad¬ 
vantages over the foggy winter of more southern dimes. 
The cold, when it once sets in, is equal ai.nl constant, and it 
strengthens and braces the body. Travelling ui sledges 
over the hard snow is convenient and agreeable ; the Rus¬ 
sians loo know how to defend themselves against the cold 
better perhaps than any other people. All commercial in¬ 
tercourse with foreign countries being suspended during tho 
winter, the citizens indulge their national fondness for luxury 
and amusements. Tho grout masked hall (as it is culled) on 
New Year’s Day brings together persons of all classes in 
the Winter Palace: tickets aro very easily obtained, and 
above 30,060 are usually issued. Nobody however is 
masked, nor is there any dancing. The river being frozen 
over for several months, the surface presents a scene like 
that which was exhibited when a fair was held on the 
Thames, nearly resembling Bartholomew fair. The popu¬ 
lace aro amused with swings, roundabouts, and tlm like, 
uud above all by tho ice-hills, which arc inclined planes of 
considerable height, covered with hi cks of ice. The ascent 
is by a (light of steps at the back. A low sledge with one 
person in it glides down the piano with such rapidity that 
it. is carried by the impetus to the no.'. ice-hill, when tho 
driver takes his sledge on his hack, ascends the steps, and 
descends on the other side. This is the favourite amuse¬ 
ment of the Russians. There aro likewise great popular 
amusements during Lent in Isaac’s Square. 

In summer all those who have the mean go into the 
country. There are numerous country-houses in the <slan/ls, 
and on tho road to Peterhof, Strelna, and Oranienbaum. 
Of the islands in the Neva, north of St. Petersburg, 
that of Krestovsky is the most beautiful ; the isle of 
Yelagin has an imperial summer palace with a lino 
park. Kammenoi-Ostrov, another island, contains a 
palace belonging to the grand-duke Michael. Peterhof, on 
the bay of Cronstadt, the road to which is a noble causeway 
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bordered by fine gardens and country-seats, has a large 
garden and fine waterworks, A grand f®te is generally 
celebrated here on the 13th of July, in honour of the birth¬ 
day of the empress Alexandra, when the garden* are splen¬ 
didly illuminated and enlivened with banns of music, and 
above 100,000 persons are assembled. , Oranienbaum, on 
the Gulf of Finnlarid, the sumiher residence of the grand- 
duke Michael, is still more beautifully situated titan Pater- 
h of. Znrskoje-Selo is a very mngniflceht imperial country- 
seat, with an immense park and noble gardens. A large 
portion of this palace was burnt down in 1820. At a short 
distance is the JPulkowaberg.on which the emperor Nicholas 
has caused a fine observatory to be erected, and furnished 
with the best instruments. Pavlovsk, near the town of 
the same name, is an imperial country-seat, with a fine park 
laid otit in the English style by Brown.* ArGatscliina, 
Tschcsme, and Strelna there are likewise country-seats 
belorging to the Imperial family. [Cronstadt ; Narva.] 
Aocording to the account given by the chief ofthe police 
fur 1839, tho population amounted in that year to 476,386, 
of whom 338,312 were males and 138,874 females: in 1838 
the total was 469,720, so that there was an increase in 1839 
of 6666. It appears from M. Kbppen, that of the 469,720 
inhabitants, in 1838, there were in the city and its district, 
including Oonstadt, only 53,883 males who had their legal 
settlement there. Supposing the total to bo 109,000, in¬ 
cluding females, there remain 3C0.000 strangers from other 
provinces, of whom the great majority arc males. We quote 
from the official tables a few instances:— 

Men. Women. 

Persons not of noble birth . 19,210 9,687 

Artisans included in the guilds 19,238 3,692 

The garrison, not including the 

officers .... 48,406 10,336 

Domestics .... 52,357 14,674 

Workmen of llie class of pea¬ 
sants .... 103,237 23,076 

St. Petersburg is not only tho capital but the greatest 
manufacturing city of the umpire. There are above two 
hundred manufactories of different descriptions, some car- 
viod on by private individuals, ot silk, rollon, woollen, lea- 
tliev, glass, gold and silver articles, watches, surgical instru¬ 
ments, papev, snuff and tobacco, sugur, &c. There are 
others which the government has considered it advisable to 
cavrv on upon its own account: such are the great manu¬ 
factory or tapestry, a large manufactory of aqun-fortw, with 
an assay-office and a mint; a plate-glass manufactory, which 
produces mirrors 14 loot high and 7 feel wide, a porcelain 
manufactory, and a great manufactory of cotton and linen, 
in which steam-engines are employed, at Alexnndrovsk, 
near the city ; a considerable part of this manufactory was 
last year destroyed by fire. The government has likewise a 
cannon-foundry and powder-mills. , 

Tho commerce of St. Petersburg is very considerable. 

• Tin• >-<in*iruction of nn iron rail road from St. Poler-tniri* to Pavlovsk and 
Zai.Nkoj«-fc>plo hits (freiUljr iurreitocd the utinibp, ul tisjtor» (u tho o junct's. 
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Cronatadt w the harbour. The following is the official 
account tot the year 1839:—arrived at Cronatadt, in 1839, 
1378 ships, of which 912 with cargoes and 466 in ballast; 
1395 sailed, of which otily 27 were in ballast—of ihese 50 
hod wintered at Cronatadt; this year only 33 remained to 
winter. Above 700 of these strips were English. The steam¬ 
boats to Liibeck performed twertly-one voyages, those to 
London twelve, to Hftvre eight, and to Revel twonty-one. 
Above 12,000 barks bring to St. Petersburg from tho inte¬ 
rior articles of Russian produce and manufactures for the 
consumption of the capital and for exportation. Tho 
total value of the imports was 108,961,386 vubles (in , 
bank assignats), and the value of the exports 132,018,295 
rubles; total 330,979,681 rubles. Deducting 2,504,445 
rubles, tho value of the goods exported and imported by Jhc 
captains of ships and passengers, the remaining operations 
were effected by 170 commercial houses, of which 94 
transacted business under a million of rubles, and 76 
above that amount. Three houseldid business to thoamount 
of more than seven millions, two of eight millions, threo of ten 
millions, one of twelve millions, one of nineteen millions, and 
one of twonty-six millions. Among these eleven houses there 
is not one Russian name; they arc all German and English, 
except one French. The exports arc hemp, tlrix, tallow, lea¬ 
ther, iron, tobacco, canvas, coarse linen, bees'-wax, linseed, 
linseed-oil, tar, potash, &c. The increased exportation of 
wool deserves to bo noticed. From 1800 to 1814, tho average 
annual quantity exported was under 20,000 poods; from 
1814 to 1824, under 36,000 poods; from 1824 to 1831, 
112,000 poods; and in 1838 it was 360,760 poods. Tho 
imports are colonial produce of all kinds, manufac¬ 
tures of silk, cotton, hardware, French wines, jewellery, 
mul all articles of luxury anil fashion. The immense 
preponderance of the trtulo with England is proved 
by tho number of ships employed iu it. Hie effects ot a 
rupture with England may lie inferred from the tact that 
in tho year 1808, which followed tho alliance between 
Alexander and Napoleon, concluded at lilsit in Sep¬ 
tember, 1807, the value of the imports foil to 1,152,turn 
rubles, that of the exports to 5,875,000 rubles, and iho 
duties of customs from five millions to 918,000 rubles. 
The actual revenue now derived from tho customs is about 
50 millions of rubles. 

(Schmidtlin. La Russie ct la Polognn; Ilmsi helmann; 
Stein's llamtbuch; Conversations Lexicon ; Cannabicli, 
Lrhrlueh de.r Geographic ; the Russian Journal, of Com¬ 
merce , and Journal of the Department of the Interior; and 
Plan of St. Petersburg, published by the Society for tho 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) 

Though by no means so complete as could ho wished, the 
following table will servo as an architectuial i synopsis of Iho 
more remarkable structures of St. Petersburg, lew ot «Inch, 
it must however be confessed, are of high architect oral qua¬ 
lity or calculated to stand the test of critical examination, 
although from their magnitude a ml general air of stateliness 
they produce a favourable first-sight impression on the 
stranger:— 

V: Buildings. 


Tho Fortress 
Directory Senate 
Cathedral of St. Peter and 
Paul in Fortress 
Tho Foundry 
Summer Palace 
Sinolnoi Monastery, Church 
St. Nicholas Morskoi . 

The Anitchkov Palace 
Winter or Imperial Palace 
Marble Palace . 

Hermitage, the Little 

-,— the Great 

-Theatre 

Nevsky Monastery Church 
Old Ar>cnal 

Colossal equestrian staluo 
(P< •ter the Great) 

Taurida Palace 
Obutohov's Hospital . 
Manege of the Imperial 


L’ule. 

Architect. 

Remarks. 

1706-40 

1710 

1712-27 

Tressini 

Tressini 

Originally Prince Menzikov’s palace. 

1733 

1742 

Schumacher 

Rastrelli 

Rastrelli 


17-13 

1748 

1754-62 

1770-85 

1775 

1 775 
1782 
177G-90 

1776 
1782 

Rastrelli 

Rastrelli 

Grimaldi 

Lumolto 

Felten 

Quarenghi 

Starov 

F alconet 

A very large hut grotesque pile; burnt down December 
1837; rebuilt 1839. 

Interior, plan of an anticnt theatre. Order Corinthian. 
Hcxastyle Doric in ccnlro. 

1783 

Starov 


1783 

Quarengfii 

A Roman Doric, octastylo portico entire width of front 

c ..l .. . .lilt.. fi-invn wilt,in nnvtuv,. 
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Gostinoi Dvor. or Bazaar . 
Academy of Fin# Arts 

Cathedral of St. Alexander 
Nevsky 

Imperial Library . 

Marine Cadets' College . 

Palace of St. Michael . 
Catholic Chapel, Knights of 
Malta 

Imperial Bank . . . 

Iiu^itut Demoiselles Nobles, 
Smolnoi Monastery 
Foundling Hospital on the . 
Moika 

Medical, &e. Academy '. 

Troitzki Church . , 

Ronianzov Obelisk 
Academy of Sciences . . 

Admiralty 

-Chapel . 

The Casan Cathedral . 

Russian Academy . . 

Imperial Hospital for Sick 
Poor 

Great Theatre . 

Birzha, or Exchange . 

New Arsenal 

SI. Sergius’ Church . . 

Salt Magazine . 

Church of St. Vladimir 

-- St. Peter . 

-St. Catherine, 

Vassiji Ostrov 

- Imperial Mews . 

Isaac’s Chureii (rebuilding). 
Church of tiic Skurbyashtnik 
(or Sufferers) 

Grand-duke Michael’s palace 

Hotel des Mines, or Mining 
Academy 
The Elat Major 
The Hall of Archives 

Theatre, Aplugin Island 
Narvsky Gale, or Triumphal 
Arch 

Alexandrinsky Theatre 
Lutheran Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul 

Alexander Column . . 

Church of St. Catherine the 
Martyr 

Michailovsky Theatre” 

Winter Palace . 

Observatory . . 

Triumphal Arch . 

Duke of Leuchtepberg’s 
palace 


‘ Data. 

<• 

mmm 

1785 


1788 

Kakorinov 

1790 

Starov 

♦ 

1795 

Sokolov and 
Rusca 

1798 


1797-1800 

Brenna 

1798 

Quarenghi 

Quarenghi 

Quarenghi 

1798 


1799 

Porfa 

1799 

Brenna 

1799 

Zakharov 

1801 

Zakharov 

Monlfcrrand 

1801-11 

Voronikhin 

Melnikov 

1803 

Quarenghi 

1804 

Thomond 

1804-10 

Thomond 

1808 

Dimcrlzov 

Dimertzov 

Volkhov 

1811 

1817 



Mikhaclov 

! 

Trombara ' 

1818 

Mont fur rand 

1818 

Rusca 

1819-25 

Rossi 

1819 

i 

t 

1821-30 

, Rossi & Brnilov 
Rossi &, Clarke 

1820 

Monlfcrrand 

1831-3 

Quarenghi 

1832 

Rossi 

1832 

Brnilov 

1832 

Montferraud 

183 

Const. Thon 

Brnilov 

rebuilt 

Bruilov and 

183S 
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Remarks. 


A very handsome structure. A Roman Doric order on a 
lofty arcaded basement. 


Ionic on basement. 


Italian style. Now used for the engineer corps. 

Order Corinthian; front four attached columns beneath 
pediment. 

Front 730 feet; centre Ionic octastyle on basement. 


Corinthian portico. 

Byzantine style. 

Bronze. Height 82 feet. 

Octastyle Ionic portico. 

A most extensive range of buildings of rich design. 

Corinthian hexastylo [see Portico, Plans], with curved 
colonnades extending from it. 

Octastyle Tonic portico. 

Ditto. 

Roman Doric, peripteral decastyle, with two rostral columns 
in front. 


Corinthian hexastylo portico. Dome. 


Front, Ionic hexastylo, attached columns. Interior a ro¬ 
tunda with 21 columns. 

Curiatliian order on basement. Centre an octastyle pro¬ 
style. 


Entirely ronstmeted of east-iron. Style Gothic. Dimen¬ 
sions 1J2 by 67 feet. 

Previously designed by Quarenghi. and erected tempora¬ 
rily in timber; now executed in metal by Clarke and 
Pratt. 


Shaft a granite monolith, 84 feet high, surmounted by a 
colossal figure of Faith. 


Grecian style. 


PETERSFIELD, a market-town, parish, and parliamen¬ 
tary borough in the hundred of Finch-Dean, and in the 
present northern, but in the old southern division of Hamp¬ 
shire. The town, which is on the road from London to 
Portsmouth, is 52 miles south-west from London, and 1G 
miles east by south from Winchester, direct distances. It 
is a clean country town, partly lighted with gas, tolerably 
paved, and amply supplied with water. The trade is unim¬ 
portant, but fairs for sheep and horses are held March 6, 
July to, and December 11. The market-day is Saturday. The 
assessed taxes levied in 1830 amounted to 540/. The popu¬ 
lation of the town and parish in 1831 was 1803. The living, 
attached to the chnpelry of Peterslield, is a curacy, which, 
with the rectory of Buriton, are in the diocese of Wiaches- 


er and patronage of the bishop ot that see, and yield an 
.vet-age net income of 1104/. Near the chapel is an eques- 
rian statue of William III. There is a school called 
lliurchor’s college, from the name of the founder, who, ui 
722, bequeathed the sum of 3e0()/. Bank s ock and 500/. 
n cash for its establishment and support. Ibo bu\ s, f’i'om 
i*n to twelve in number, are clothed, fed, and instructed in 
Titing, arithmetic, and so much of the mathematics as is 
nplieablc to navigation. Several acts of parliament hate 
een obtained for regulating the expenditure of tho turns 
f the charity, which have increased considerably. 

According to the Corporation Reports, no royal ‘-•■’artu'or 
icorporation is known to have been conferred uport tno 
>wn; but in Warner’s ‘History of Hampshue. am* 
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to other worst, it is stated to have been incorporated by a 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, which is also confirmed by the 
Report or the Commissioners on the boundary of the borough. 
The town is governed by a mayor, chosen annually at the 
court-lect of the lord of the manor, but the functions of the 
mayor are merely nominal. The borough of Petersfield re 
turned members to parliament as early as Edward I., and 
two members continuously from the reign of Edward VI. 
till the passing of the Reform Act, since which it has been 
represented by one member. The present parliamentary 
boundary includes the old borough of Petcrsfield and the 
tithing of Sheet; the parishes of Buriton, Lyss, and Frox 
field; the tilliings of Ramsden, Langrish, nnd Oxcnbourn, 
in the parish of East Meon, aud also the parish of Steep, 
except the tubings of North and South Ambersham. 

(Sixteenth Report of the Commissioners on Charities, p. 
290; Reform Act and other Parliamentary Papers ; War¬ 
ner’s Ilist. of Hampshire, &c.) 

PETERW A liDEIN, or PETERVARA, the principal 
and frontier fortress of Slavonia, the Gibraltar of Hungary, 
is situated in 46“ 16' N. lat. and 19° 55' E. long., in the neigh¬ 
bourhood «.f some mountains and fruitful hills, on the right 
bank of the Danube, near the angle formed by the sud¬ 
den change in the course of that river from due south to 
east. On a rock isolated on three sides stands the upper 
fortress and the liornwork; on the northern foot of the 
rock lies the lower fortress, which includes what is pro¬ 
perly the town, and is partly on a gentle slope. It com¬ 
mands the Danube, whose waters bathe the walls on the 
west and south sides. It is a place of extraordinary strength 
both by nature and art. As a precaution in case of a very 
close siege, a well has been excavated in the rock to a depth 
below the surface of the Danube. Tlif lower fortress has 
very broad and deep moats, which may he filled with water 
from the Danube, lofty walls, and many bastions and rave¬ 
lins, by which it is separated on the south side from the two 
suburbs Ludwigsthal and Ronhustlial. One principal street, 
and two others parallel to it, with a pretty extensive parade, 
form the whole town, which consists of only fourteen public 
buildings and forty-eight houses, most of the latter being 
only one story high. The principal buildings are the 
arsenal, the residence of the commandant, and the Roman 
Catholic parish church, formerly belonging to the Jesuits. 
Besides the two above-mentioned suburbs, some writers 
reckon the village of Bukowitz, about a league distant, as 
belonging to Pelerwardein. The population of the town, 
the two suburbs, and Hukowitz, including the garrison, is 
stated at 0500. The fortress is capable of containing a 
garrison of 10,000 men. 

Peterwnrdein is connected, by a bridge of boats over the 
Danube (here 700 foot wide, nnd from 50 to GO feet deep), 
with the town of Neusntz, on the opposite bank. 

(Von Jenny, Hundbuch fur Reisemle. in dem Oester- 
reicliisehen Kaiserslaate; W. Bluuicnbacli, Neuestes G'e- 
miihle der Oesterreichischen Monarchic.) 

PETIOLE is that part of the leaf commonly called the 
stalk; it is usually a contracted part of the leaf through 
which the wood-veins pass from the trunk, hut in other 
cases it is thin, expanded fiat, or rolled up in a sheathing 
manner, when it is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
blade of the leaf itself. It is the opinion of some botanists 
that the leaves ot‘ emlogcns, in which the veins are parallel 
instead of being reticulated, consist exclusively of petiole; 
but this seems contradicted by grasses which have both a 
petiole and lamina, with parallel veins. 

PETIS DE LACROIX, FRANCOIS, a learned French 
Orientalist, horn at Paris, towards the close of 1653, was the 
son of the king’s interpreter for the Oriental languages, and 
received on education to qualify him for the same employ¬ 
ment. At the early "ago of sixteen he was sent, by the 
minister Colbert, to reside in [the East. He spent se\eral 
years at Aleppo, Ispahan, and Constantinople, where he 
became master of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish lan¬ 
guages. During his stay at the first-named city lie trans¬ 
lated into elegant Arabic an account of the t-ampaigu of 
Louis XIV. in Holland, which his contemporary Pollissou 
published in 1G71. He returned to Paris in 1680, and two 
years afterwards was sent to Marocco, as secretary to M. 
de Saint Atnand, who had been appointed ambassador to 
Muloy Ismail, the reigning sultan, lie is reported to have 
pronounced before that sovereign a speech in Arabic which i 
excited the admiration of the whole court by the facility of j 
tlie delivery and the elegance and purity of the style. In 1 


the two following years he accompanied the French arma¬ 
ments against Algiers* under Duquesfte, Tourvillc, and 
D’Amfreville [Algiers], filling under each of these generals 
the situation of secretary-interpreter of the marine, in which 
capacity lie was employed to translate into Turkish the 
treaty of peace, concluded in 1684, between France and the 
regency of Algiers. In 1685 he performed the sameofiico 
with respect to the negotiations with Tunis and Tripoli, 
when he gave decisive pVoofa of his integrity and patriotism. 
It is asserted that while.the negotiations with the latter 
power were going on (one of the conditions of the treaty 
being that the bey of Tripoli should pay to tlio king of 
France the sum of 600,000 livres) Petis was offered a con¬ 
siderable bribo if he would put down in tho original trealy 
Tripoli crowns instead of French ones, which would have 
made a difference of a sixth part, but his fidelity to his 
sovereign was incorruptible. In 1687 he assisted tho Duke 
de Mortcmart in concluding a treaty of peace and commerce 
with the empire of Marocco. In short, it was through his 
intervention that all the affairs between France and the 
Eastern courts were transacted from the year 1680, when 
ho was first employed in diplomacy, to the time of his 
death. As a reward for his eminent services, Petis was 
appointed, in 1692, Arabic professor to the College Royal 
de France, and after the death of his father (1695) the office 
of (Oriental interpreter was also conferred upon him. From 
this period Petis never left his native country, but employed 
himself in various translations from the Eastern languages, 
with most of which lie was perfectly well acquainted; for, 
besides the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, fie is said to 
have been well acquainted with tlio Mogul, Armenian, 
and Ethiopian. 

lie died at Paris, December 4, 1713, at the age of sixly, 
leaving a son, named Alexandre Louis Murie, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his office of secretary-interpreter of tho 
marine, and made likewise several translations from the 
Persian and the Turkish. 

llis principal publications are, ‘Los Mille et un Jours’ 
(the thousand and one days), translated from the Persian, 
Paris, 1 710-12, 5 vols. 12mo.; ‘Contes Turos,’ a translation 
from Sheikh Zadeh, Paris, 1707, 12nm.; 'The History of 
Timur,’ translated from the Persian of Sheref-ed-din Ali 
Yosdi, Paris, 1722, 4 vols. l2mo. Most .of his works how¬ 
ever still remain in manuscript; these are his ‘Travels 
through Syria and Persia, from 1670 to 1680 ;’ a ‘ History 
of the Conquest of Syria by the Arabs,’ translated from 
the Arabic of Wakedi; ‘The Bibliographical Dictionary of 
Ilnji Klialfali,’ from the Turkish ; a ‘ History of tho Otto¬ 
man Empire,’ from the same language ; a ‘ Dictionary of 
the Armenian Language;’ a work on ‘The Antiquities and 
Monuments of Egypt;’ an ‘ Account of Ethiopia, a treatise 
entitled ‘Jerusalem, Modern and Anticnt;’ and several 
others, the titles of which are given at full length in the 
‘ Mcmoiru sur lu College Royal,’ by Goujet, Paris, 1758. 
In some biographies of Petis de la Croix, a • History of 
Gengis-Khan,’ from the Persian (Paris, 1710), is attributed 
to him; hut this is an error, since the above translation, 
though edited by Petis, was the work of liis father, whose 
Christian name was also Francois. 

(Goujet, Mcmoire Historique et Litteraire sur le College 
Royal de France, Paris, 1768, 4to.; Biographic Vniverselle ,, 
vol. xxxiii.) 

PETIT, JEAN LOUIS, was horn at Paris in 1674. 
Littrc, a celebrated professor of anatomy, being a resident 
in liis father’s house, inspired the young Petit with such a 
zeal for the same study, that at twelve years of ago he ac 
quired sufficient dexterity in dissecting to he appointed to 
prepare the subjects for his preceptor’s lectures, and to ho 
placed at the head of liis anatomical class. At sixteen lie 
was apprenticed to a surgeon ; and so great was his zeal in 
his studies, that Mareschul, the chief surgeon of the Hos¬ 
pital La Charit6,on going very early in the morning to visit 
liis patients, more than once found Petit aslccphy the door, 
awaiting his arrival, that he might secure u good place 
during the operations. In 1692 he obtained the post of 
surgeon in the army, and was in active service till 1700, 
when lie returned to Paris and obtained the degree of Mas¬ 
ter in Surgery. Here lie delivered several courses of lec¬ 
tures to a school of anatomy and surgery which lie estab¬ 
lished, and in which many of those who were afterwards 
among tlie first surgeons in Europe were pupils. His repu¬ 
tation rapidly increased, and he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of tho Royal Society of 
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London, and of many learned. societies. In 1731, at the 
foundation of the Academy of Surgery in Paris, of which he 
was ono of the most active promoters, he was elected director. 
He died in 1760. 

Petit was-for many years the most renowned surgeon in 
Europe, and* contributed more to its advancement as a 
science than any one who had preceded him. He not only 
raised the character of surgery in France, but many of his 
pupils were invited to take charge of important offices in 
different parts of Europe, .and by carrying thither his im¬ 
provements and some of his zeal, gave a fresh stimulus to 
its progress. 

At the time of his death. Petit had been engaged twelve 
years in the composition of an extended ‘Treatise on Sur¬ 
gery.’ It was completed and published in 1774, by De 
Lfesne, and is still a standard work. The other most im¬ 
portant of his surgical writings are a 'Treatise on the Dis¬ 
eases of the Bones,’ and numerous papers published in the 
Memoirs of tlie Academies of Surgery and of the Sciences. 

PETIT, PETER, was born 31st December, 1598 (Nice- 
ron),or8th December, 1594 {Biog. Univcrs.), at Montlu^on, 
a small town in the present department of the Allier. When 
young, ho occupied himself in mathematical studies and 
experimental philosophy, which ho afterwards evinced con¬ 
siderable aptitude in applying. In 1620 he succeeded his 
father in the office of 4 (Jontrollour en l’Elcction do Mont- 
lmjon,' which office ho sold in 1633, after the death of his 
parents, and then removed to Paris. Here he was intro¬ 
duced to the Cardinal de Richelieu, and appointed by that 
minister to inspect the seaports of France and Italy. Be¬ 
tween this time ami 1649 there were conferred upon him 
the appointments of provincial commissary of artillery, 
intemlant of fortifications, and geographer, engineer, and 
cr uncillor to Louis XIII. Upon his return from Italy, he 
c mimunicated to Morscnne a critical examination of t ho 
• Dioptrics’ of Descartes, which led to his being introduced 
to Format, who lmcl also questioned the soundness of the 
Cartesian theory. Subsequently however he became very 
intimate with Descartes and an unreserved supporter of all 
his doctrines. In 1616-7, a series of experiments made by 
Pascal and Petit confirmed the explanation then recently 
given by Torricelli of the phenomena of the barometer and 
common pump. Petit died 20th August, 1667, at Lugui 
on the Marne, about five leagues from Paris. 

The following list of liis works is given by Nieeron, in 
the forty-second volume of the ‘ MAmoires des Homines 
Illustres:’—I, * L’Usage du Compas de Proportion,' Paris, 
1634, 8vo.; 2, ‘Discours Clironologiques,’ Paris, 1636, 4to.; 
3, ‘Carte du Gouvcrnement de la Capelle4, ‘Avis sur la 
Conjunction proposf-e des Mers Octane et MAditerranee par 
les Rivieres d’Audo et de Caroline,’4to.; 5,‘Observations 
touchant le Vide fait pour la premidro fois en France,’ 
Paris, 1617, 4fo.; 6, • Discours touchant les Rem&les qu’on 
peut apporter aux Inundations de la Riviere de Seine dans 
Paris,’ 1658, 4to.; 7, ‘ Observations aliquot Edipsium— 
Dissortntio de Latitudine Lute tine et Magnolia Declina¬ 
tion©—Novi Syslcmuiis Confutatio.’ published in Duhamcl's 
‘ Astronomy,’ Paris, 1659-60—(the object of tile second 
of these tracts is to prove that the latitude of Paris 
was not permanent, an opinion which had been entertained 
with regard to geographical positions generally by the Ita¬ 
lian astronomer Maria) ; 8, ‘ Dissertation sur la Nature des 
Cometes,’ Paris, 1665, 4to. (written at the desire of Louis 
XIV., to lessen the alarms of the people occasioned by the 
appearance of the comet of 1664); 9, * Lettrc touchant le 
Jour atiquel on doit celebrer la Ffitc do Pfiques,' Paris, 
1666,4to ; 10, ‘ Dissertations sur la Nature du Uhaud et du 
Froid,’ Paris, 1671, 12mo. 

(Montuda, Histoire des Mathcmatiques; Nieeron.) 

PETITION. A petition is an application in writing, 
addressed to the lord chancellor, the master of the rolls, or 
to tho Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, in which the 
petitioner states certain facts as the ground on which lie 
prays for the order and direction of the court. Petitions 
are either cause petitions or not. A cause petition is a pe¬ 
tition in a matter of which the court has already possession 
by virtue of there being a suit concerning the matter of 
the petition ; and the petitioner is generally either a party 
to such suit, or ho derives a title to some interest m the 
subject matter of the suit from a party to it. When there is 
no suit existing about the matter of the petition, it is called 
an ex parte petition. 

Some cause petitions are called petitions of course, and 
P. C., No. 1107. 


relato to matters in the ordinary prosecution of a suit, and 
before a decree. Such petitions are granted upon application 
of tho party petitioning; and they maybe presented at any 
time, whether the courts are sitting or not. They are not 
answered when presented, in the same manner that other 
petitions oro; but the order to bo made on such petition (if 
presented at tho Rolls) is at once drawn up by the secretary 
of the master of the Rolls, unless they are petitions for re¬ 
hearing. Such petitions may also be presented to the lord 
chancellor. 

Other petitions in a cause, which are not petitions of course, 
and may be called special petitions, liavo for their object to 
carry a decree into execution. Thus a party who has an 
interest in a fund in court, a legatee for instance who was 
a minor when the decree was mado, may, when he is of age, 
apply by petition to have his share paid to him, because his 
right to it has been recognised by a decree or order of tho 
court, or by a master’s report which has been confirmed. 
The nature of the petitions in a cause will of course vary 
with the subject-matter of the suit. 

Petitions, not in a cause, are of various kinds, and many 
of them are presented under the authority of particular acts 
of parliament. These also are called special petitions. Thus 
a petition may be presented for tho appointment of guardians 
to infants, and for an allowance for their maintenance; for 
tho purpose of procuring an order of court that infant trus¬ 
tees anil mortgagees may execute conveyances; and for va¬ 
rious other purposes. In matters of lunacy, the form of pro¬ 
ceeding in the first instance is by petition to the chancellor, 
to whom tho care of lunatics and idiots is specially dele¬ 
gated by the crown, and the prayer of the petition is for a 
commission to inquire into the state of mind of the alleged 
lunatic. [Lunacy.] In subsequent proceedings relating to 
the property of a person, when found lunatic by a jury, a 
petition is the regular and usual course of proceeding: and 
suits are not commenced or defended for the lunatic with¬ 
out the previous approval and direction of the court. 

All spocial petitions must, he presented to the court to 
which they are addressed, in order to be answered : until they 
are answered, the court is not fully possessed of the matter 
of the petition. The answer, which is written on the copy 
of the petition and signed by the judge, requires the attend¬ 
ance before him of all parties concerned in tho matter of the 
petition at the hearing thereof. It is (lie business of the 
petitioning party to servo all proper parties with notice of 
this petition, and the answer to the petition becomes nil order 
of the court, upon every person whom the petitioner chooses 
to serve with the petition, to attend at the hearing of it; 
and if such person be absent at the hearing, he will ho 
hound by the order made on the petition. Service of the 
petition consists in delivering a true copy of the petition as 
answored to the clerk in court whose attendance the peti¬ 
tioner thinks necessary, or to Ihc parly himself. In some 
special cases, the petitioner is permitted, on special motion, 
supported oy an affidavit that he is unable to serve the party 
icrsonully, to leave the copy of the petition at the party's 
louse with ono of his family, and this will he considered 
good service. Special petitions frequently require to he 
supported by affidavits of the petitioner or some other per-on, 
or of both ; and such affidavits may ho filed at any time 
after the petition is answered. If a petitioner choose to 
serve a party with a petition, whoso presence is considered 
by the court to he unnecessary, lie must pay such party the 
cost of attending at the hearing of tho-petition. 

A petition is heard in court by the counsel for tho peti 
tioner stating the substance and prayer of the petition, and 
by reading or brietly stating tho contents of the affidavits 
filed in support of the petition, if any liavo been filed. If 
the prayer of the petition is opposed by any of the parlies 
who have been served with it, they a.c heard by their coun¬ 
sel, and their affidavits also, if any have been filed, are read 
or hriclly stated to the court. On hearing the matter of 
the petition and the affidavits on bulb sides, the court either 
dismisses the petition or makes such order as it thinks lit. 
The order when mado is drawn up, passed, entered, served, 
and enforced like any other decree or order of the ouurt. 
Before any order mado on a petition can ho passed, the ori¬ 
ginal petition must he filed with tlie clerk of reports. Tim 
order itself in tho present practice recites no part of the 
petition except the prnver. 

PETITION OF RIGHT. Where tlie crown or a sub¬ 
ject has a cause of action against a subject, the m;dmary 
mode of putting that cause of action into a course at legal 
1 Voi.. XVI.U.—F 
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investigation is by the king's writ, requiring the party to 
appear in court to answer the complaint. Where the claim 
is against the crown itself, as this course cannot be pursued, 
the mode of proceeding provided by common law is to pre¬ 
sent a petition to the crown, praying for an inquiry and for 
the remedy to which the party conceives himself to he en¬ 
titled. As by Magna Cliarta the king is not to delay right, 
ho is bound, if the petition presents that which bus the 
semblance of a legal or equitable claim, to indorse the peti¬ 
tion with tho words 'let right bo done;’ which indorsement 
operates, in the case of a claim of a legal nature, as a war¬ 
rant and command to the lord chancellor to issue a com¬ 
mission to iuquire into tho truth of tho matters alleged in 
the petition. A commission accordingly issues to Bix or 
eight persons, who summon a jury, of whom not less than 
twelve or more -than twenty-three are impannelled, and 
who, under the superintendence of the commissioners, hear 
the evidence which the petitioner, or, aB ho is called, the 
suppliant, has to adduce in support of his statement. If 
the jury negative the allegations contained in the petition, 
the commission is at an end ; but the suppliant is at liberty 
to suo out a new commission or commissions till a jury 
return an inquisition in which the allegations are found 
to be true. The crown may, upon this return, insist that 
the facts alleged by the suppliant, and found by the inquisi¬ 
tion, do not in point of law entitle the suppliant to the re¬ 
medy which lie claims. The question of law thus raised by 
demurrer to the inquisition is argued beforo the lord chan¬ 
cellor. The crown however, notwithstanding the finding of 
the jury, may deny tho truth of the facts, or, admitting 
them to be true, may allege other facts which show that the 
suppliant is not entitled to what he claims. To such facts 
the suppliant must reply. Any issue of fact joined between 
the suppliant and the crown is tried in tho court of King’s 
Bench, the lord chancellor not having the power to summon 
a jury. Final judgment is givun for or against tho suppliant 
according to the result of the argument upon tho demurrer 
or of tho trial of the issue. 

If the suppliant in his petition pray that the investi¬ 
gation inuy take place in a particular court, and the royal 
indorsement on the petition directs that course to be pur¬ 
sued, the proceedings take place in the court indicated by 
tho indorsement, instead of the Court of Chancery. 

Beforo tho abolition of tbu feudal tenures by tlie Com¬ 
monwealth (confirmed after the Restoration, by 12 Car. II., 
o. 24), the rights of the crown and of the subject being often 
brought into collision, occasions for proceeding by petition 
of right were very frequent, and as this mode of proceeding 
was dilatory and expensive two acts, passed in the reign of 
Edward 111., enabled parties aggrieved in certain cases by 
legal proceedings of tho crown, to enter their claim upon 
those proceedings, without being put to their petition of 
right, with its expensive commission to inquire. This new 
course was called a ‘ traverse of office,’ where the subject 
denies the matters contained in the ' office’ or parte re¬ 
cord constituting the king’s title, and a ‘ moustraunce de 
droit,’ where tho facts upon which the king’s title rests are 
admitted but their effect is avoided by the allegation of 
other facts showing a better title in the claimant. In mo¬ 
dern practice the petition of right is not resorted to, 
except in cases to which neither a travorso of office nor a 
moustraunce de droit applies, or after those remedies have 
failed. 

The petition of right is supposed by Lord Coke and others 
to bo so called because tho investigation prayed for is dc- 
mandable as of right, and not granted as a mutter of grace 
or favour; but the Latin term ‘petitio justitioo’ shows that 
the words are used in tho sense of a ‘petition/or right' 

PETITION OF RIGHT. In the first parliament of 
Charles I., which mot in 1020, the Commons refused to 
grant supplies until cortain rights and privileges of tho 
subject, which they alleged had been violated, should have 
been solemnly recognised by a legislative enactment. With 
this view they framed a petition to the king, in which, after 
reciting various statutes by which their rights and privileges 
were recognised, they pray the king * that no man he com¬ 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
such-like charge, without common consent by act of parlia¬ 
ment,—that none be called upon to make answer for refusal 
so to do,—that freemen be imprisoned or detained only by 
the law of the land, or by due process of law, and not by the 
king’s special command, without any cliargo,—that persons 
be not compelled to receive soldiers and mariners into their 


houses against the laws and customs of tho realm,—that 
commissions for proceeding by martial law bo revoked: 
all which they pray as their rights and liberties according 
to the laws and statutes of the realm.’ 

To this petition the king at first sent an evasive answer: 
‘Tho king willoth that right be done according to the laws 
and customs of the realm, and that the statutes be put in 
due execution, that his subjects may bavo no cause to com¬ 
plain of any wrongs or oppressions contrary to their just 
rights and liberties, to the preservation whereof lie holds 
himself in conscience obliged as of his own prerogative.’ 
This answer being rejected as unsatisfactory, tlio king at 
last pronounced the formal words of unqualified assent, 
'Let right bo done as it is desired.’ (I Car. I., c. 1.) Not¬ 
withstanding this however the ministers of the crown caused 
the petition to bo printed and circulated with the first in¬ 
sufficient answer. 

PETITOT, JOHN, an eminent painter in enamel, the 
son of a sculptor and architect, was born at Geneva, in 1607. 
Being designed for the trade of » jeweller, he was placed 
under the direction of Bordier, and in this occupation was 
engaged in the preparation of enamels for the jewellery 
business. He was so succossfbl in the production of colours, 
that he was advised by Bordier to attempt portraits. They 
conjointly made several trials, and though they still wanted 
many colours which they knew not how to prepare for the 
fire, their attempts had great success. After some time 
they went to Italy, where they consulted the most eminent 
chemists, and made considerable progress in their art, but it 
was in England, whither they removed after a few years, 
that they perfected it. 

In London they became acquainted with Sir Theodore 
Mayern, first physician to Charles I., and an, intelligent 
chemist, who had by his experiments discovered the prin¬ 
cipal colours proper to bo used in enamel, and the means of 
vitrifying them, so that they surpassed the boasted enamel¬ 
ling of Venice and Limoges. Petitot was introduced by 
Mayern to tho king, who retained him in his service and 
rave him apartments in Whitehall. lie painted the por¬ 
traits of Charles and the royal family several times, and 
copied many pictures, after Vandyck, which are'considered 
his finest works. That painter greatly assisted him by his 
advice, and the king frequently went to see him paint. 

On ihe death of Charles, Petitot retired to France with 
the exiled family. He was greatly noticed by Charles II., 
who introduced him to Louis XIV. Louis appointed him 
his painter in enamel, and grauted him a pension and apart¬ 
ments in tho Louvre. He painted the French king many 
times, and, amongst a vast number of portraits, those of 
the queens Anne of Austria and Maria Theresa. He also 
occupied himself in making copies from the most celebrated 
pictures of Mignard and Lebrun. 

Petitot, who was a zealous Protestant, dreading tho effects 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, solicited leave, but 
for a long while in vain, to return to Geneva. The king 
employed Bossuot to endeavour to convert him to Ro¬ 
manism, in which however that eloquent prelate was wholly 
unsuccessful. At length Louis permitted him to depart, 
and leaving his wifo and childrou in Paris, he proceeded to 
his native place, whero he was soon after joined by his 
family. Arrived now at oiglity years of ago, he was sought 
by such numbers of friends and admirers, that he was forced 
to removo from Geneva and retire to Vevay, a small town 
in the canton uf Berne, where he continued to labour until 
1CJ1, in which year, whilst painting a portrait of his wife, 
he was suddenly attacked by apoplexy, uf which he died. 

Bordier, in conjunction with whom he worked for fifty 
years, and who painted the hair, backgrounds, and draperies 
of his pictures, married his wife’s sister. In the museum 
of the Louvre there is a collection of fifty-six portraits by 
Petitot; but his principal work is a magnificent whole- 
length portrait of Rachel de Rouvigny, countess of South¬ 
ampton, in the collection of the duke of Devonshire, painted 
from the original in oil by Vandyck, in the possession of the 
earl of Haniwicke. This enamel is nine inches and three- 
quarters high, by five inches and three-quarters wide, a 
prodigious size for a work of this description,, and by far the 
largest that had been then, and for a century and a half 
afterwards, executed. It is dated 1642. This work was 
some years ago entrusted to the late Mr. Bone, the enamel 
painter and royal academician, to repair, it having been 
seriously damaged by a fall, by which a large portion of tho 
enamel had been displaced. Different from the practice 
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now adopted, the plate on which this was painted is formed 
upon a very thick piece of gold, the hack having cross-bars 
attached of the same metal, filled up with enamel, the 
metal alone weighing more than three ounces. 

In the earlier part of his career Petitot received twenty 
guineas for a portrait, which price he afterwards raised to 
forty. Ho generally used plates of gold, but seldom copper, 
and sometimes, it is said, stiver, though this seems impro¬ 
bable, fur that metal generally has the effect of tinging tlye 
enamel with yellow. Amongst a vast number of his works 
painted in England, wo have never met with oue the plate 
of which was composed of silver. His custom was to have a 
winter to draw the likeness of his sitter in oil, from which 
ic commenced his enamel, and then finished it from life, 
lie copied those of Louis XIV. from the best portraits of 
liipi, but generally obtained oue or two sittings for the 
completion. 

The pictures which Petitot painted in England are exe¬ 
cuted in a more free stylo, ana have a greater depth and 
richness of tint than those oxecuted in France, whilst the 
latter are remarkable fur the extreme delicacy of touch and 
the exquisitely elaborate finish. Ho may be called the 
inventor of enamel painting, for though subjects of fruit 
and flowers were long before painted on this material for 
the purposes of jewellery, he was the first who made the 
attempt to execute pictures, and it was he who at once 
brought the art to perfection. The principal objection to 
the tone of colour of his works, a defect observable in the 
pictures of all other practitioners in enamel till the present 
century, is a prevalence of purple in the flesh lints. 

He had a son, John, who followed this art in England, 
hut his pictures, though possessing great merit, are inferior 
to those of the father. (Walpole’s Anecdotes qf Painting, 
by Dali away; Biographic Universelle.) 

PETRA (Ilirpa, or al Iltrpat), which lay nearly half way 
between the Dead Sea and the head of the Ailanitic Gulf, 
was one of the most important towns in the north of Arabia, 
and the capital of the N abut ban. It is in all probability the 
Scla (3??D) of tlio Old Testament, which signifies, like the 
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Greek word, a ‘ rock.’ This town, which originally belonged 
to the Edomites, was taken by Atnaziah, king of Judali, 
who changed its name into that of Jokthcel (2 Kings, xiv. 
7 ; compare Josoph., Antiq., ix. 9, $ 1); but it seems in later 
times to have belonged to the Moabites. {Is., xvi. 1.) 

Petra is described by Strabo (xvi., p. 779) and Pliny 
(Hist. Nat., vi. 32) as situated on level ground about two 
miles in size,'" and surrounded by precipitous mountains. The 
town itself was well watered, but the surrounding country, 
and especially the part towards Judcca, was a complete 
desert. It was 600 Roman miles from Gaza, and three or four 
days’ journey from Jericho. In the time of Augustus, Petra 
was a large and important town, and its greatness appears 
to have been principally owing to its situation, which caused 
it to be a great halting-place for caravans. A friend of 
Strabo’s, of the name of Athcnodorus, who had resided at 
Petra for many years, informed the geographer that many 
Romans lived there, as well as other foreigners. (Strabo, 
xvi., p. 779.) It maintained its independence against the 
attempts of the Greek kings of Syria (Diod. Sic., xix. 95- 
9 7), and was governed by a native prince in-tho time of 
Strabo. It was taken by Trajan (Dion Cass., lxviii. 14); end 
it appears from coins (Eckliol, Doctr. Num., ii. 503) that 
Hadrian culled it after his own name ('Kipiavrf). 

The ruins of Petra still exist in the Wady Musa, two days’ 
journey from the Dead Sea, and the same distance north¬ 
east of Akaba. They were visited by Burckhardt in tho 
year 1812, by Captains Irby and Mangles in 1818, and more 
recently by Laborde. Burcklmrdt’s visit was brief and 
hasty, but a minute description of the ruins has been given 
by Captains Irby and Mangles, from whoso account we 
extract the following remarks. The principal entrance to 
the town appears to have been through a narrow valley 
formed by the passage of a small rivulet through tho rocks, 
which in some places approach so near to one another -as 
only to leave sufficient room for the passage of two horsemen 
aoreast. This narrow valley extends for nearly two miles; 
and on each side of it thero are numerous tombs cut out of 
tho rocks, which, as you approach nearer the city, become 
more frequent on both sides, till at length nothing is seen 
but a continued street of tombs. Nearly at the termination 
of this valley there aro the ruins of a magnificent temple, 

• Pliny prubahly menus circumforeuco; he mvrely snys • ampUtudinin.' 


entirely cut out of the rock. ‘ the minutest embellishments 
of which, wherever the hand of man has not purposely 
effaced them, are so perfect that it maybe doubted whether 
any work of the anlicnts, excepting perhaps some on the 
banks of the Nile, have come down to our time so liulo 
injured by the lapse of age. There is in fact scarcely a 
building of forty years’ standing in England so well pre¬ 
served in tho greater part of its architectural decorations.’ 

After passing this temple, the valley conducts to the 
theatre, • and here the ruins of the city burst on the view 
in their full grandeur, shut in on their opposite sides by 
barren craggy precipices, from which numerous ravines and 
valleys, like those we had passed, branch out iu all direc¬ 
tions. The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of excavated tombs and private dwellings, presented 
altogether the most singular scene wo have ever beheld, 
and we must despair of giving the reader an idea of the sm- 

i jular effect of rocks linted with tho most extraordinary 
mes, whoso summits present to us nature in her most 
savage and romantic form, while their bases are worked ou 
in all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnade 
and pediments, and ranges of corridors adhering to the pet 
penaicular surface.’ 

Tho best description of the ruins of Petra is given in La- 
borde’s • Voyuge de 1’Arabic Petr6e,’ Par., 1830, of which au 
English translation was published in 1836. 

PETRA RCA, FRANCESCO, horn at Arczzq^ in July, 
1304, was the son of Pietro, or Potrocco (an idiomatic form 
of Pietro), a notary of Florence, who was banished in 1302, 
at the same time as Dante and others of the Bianchi fac¬ 
tion. [Dantk.] The true name of Petrarca was Francesco 
di Petracco, or ‘ Francis the son of Petracco,’ which he after¬ 
wards changed into the more euphonic name of Francesco 
Petrarca. After losing all hope of being restored to his 
native town, Petracco removed with liis family to Avignon, 
where Pope Clement V. had fixed the residence of the Papal 
court, and whither strangers from every country resorted. 
His son Francesco, after studying grammar and rhetoric, 
was sent by his father to Montpellier, and afterwards to 
Bologna to study law, which was considered the most profit¬ 
able profession. Young Petrarca however lmd little taste 
for the law, especially as it was taught in that age, and he 
devoted much of his lime to reading and copying MSS. of 
the classic writers. IIis father and mother having died at 
Avignon nearly about the same time, Petrarca left Bologna, 
and on his arrival at Avignon he found that his paternal 
inheritance was but little. He assumed the clerical 
dress, without however having taken priestly orders, that 
habit being then, as it still is the customary dress of good 
company at the Papal residence. The Papal court of Avig¬ 
non was very gay and even licentious; aud Petrarca, who 
was then only two and twenty years of age, and of a hand¬ 
some person, was one of the gayest in the fashionable circles. 
But his love of pleasure was tempered by the love of study. 
He contracted a friendship with the jurist Soranzo, with tin* 
canon John of Florence, who was apostolic secretary, and 
with James Colonna, bishop of Lombes in Gascony, and 
other distinguished men, who were fond of learning, and who 
supplied him with books, a scarce and expensive commodity 
iu those times. Petrarca accompanied the bishop of Lutubca 
to his diocese at the foot of the Pyrenees, where they spent 
much of their time in literary discussions and excursions in 
tho mountains, with two other friends of similar tastes, whom 
Petrarca has recorded under the classical names of Socrates 
and Laclius ( Trion/o d'Amove, ch. 4). On his return to 
Avignon, the Cardinal John Colonna, brother of .1 antes, ga\ u 
Petrarca apartments in his own palace, and became his 
patron: and when his father, Stephen Colonna, a sturdy war¬ 
like old baron, but not illiterate, and well known tor his 
quarrels with Boniface VIII., came from Romo to Avignon 
on a visit to his sons, Petrarca was introduced to him, and 
soon won his favour. Petrarca, wh. was an admirer of tho 
heroes of antient Rome, fancied that he saw in Stephen Co¬ 
lonna their worthy descendant, and ill several of his verses, 
addressed to him, he calls him ‘ the liopo of the Latin name’ 
(Sonetto 10). Azzo da Correggio, lord of Parma, haying 
come to Avignon to defend, before Popo Benedict XII.', his 
title to that sovereignty against the claims of Marsiglio 
Rossi, became acquainted with Petrarca, and prevailed on 
him to act as his advocate at the Papal chancery. Petrarca 
undertook the cause andwor.it. Azzo had brought with 
him Guglielmo Pastrcngo, a learned man of Verona, tho 
author of a work ‘ Dc Origiuibus Rcruin,' a kind el iiis- 
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torical dictionary in alphabetical order, which is considered 
the ft ret specimen of that kind of work. Petrarea formed 
an intimacy with Postrcngo as well as with the Calabrian 
monk Barlaam, who came to Avignon on a mission from the 
emperor Andronicus the younger, and from whom ho 
learned the rudiments of Greek. But before this time an 
incident had occurred which exercised a powerful influence 
pyer Pclrarca’s life. 

: On the Gth of April, 1327, while ho was attending service 
in the clittrch of St. Clair, at Avignon, he was Btruck with 
the beauty of a young lady who happened to be near him, 
and lie conceived a violent passion for her. The lady’s name 
was Laura. According to the received opinion, supported 
by documents, |br Petrarea himself never mentious her 
famUv name, she was the daughter of Audibert of Noves, 
a stopll place in the territory of Avignon; she had a con¬ 
siderable fortune, and had been marmd about two years to 
Hugtyde Sade, a gentleman of Avignon: when Petrarea 
first saw her, she was nineteen years of age. Theattrac- 
tions.of Laura’s pereon have been so fully described and 
prolyqjLdjr exaggerated by Petrarea, that it is needless to say 
anything on the subject. But the qualities of her mind, 
which he also praises, seem to have been truly remarkable 
in a provincial lady of those tiroes and of no vpry exalted 
rank. In her conduct for a long course of years towards 
her handsome, accomplished, and impetuous admirer, whom 
she could not help meeting wherever she went, at parties of 
pleasure, in walking, or at church, she exhibited a rare mix¬ 
ture of firmness and courtesy, of respect for her own charac¬ 
ter with a considerate regard for her enthusiastic lover. 
She has been called a coquette, but we ought not to judge 
the conduct of a Frenchwoman of the fourteenth century 
by the standard of manners in England or even France in 
the nineteenth century. To those acquainted with the 
manners of Italy and Spain even at the present day, the 
passion of Petrarea for Laura de Sade is nothing uncommon. 
Such attachments are frequent, and though often of a pla¬ 
tonic nature, arc certainly nut ataftys so. That the attach¬ 
ment of Petrarea continued to m platonic, was owing to 
Laura’s sense of duty, or to bur indifference, or to both, but 
that it did not drive hor lover to madness and ruin was 
owing to herconsumnutte address, of which we liaveabundant 
evidence in Petrarca’s own confessions. When he ventured 
on a declaration, she sternly rebuked him, and avoided his 
presence; but when she heard that he was ill, she assumed 
towards him the manners of a friend interested in liis welfare ; 
she succeeded in purifying his passion, and in making him 
satisfied with her conversation, and with giving vent to his 
feelings in poetry. (Petrarca’s Latin Epistle to James Co- 
lonna , bishop oj Lombes.) She was probably flattered by 
his praise, which brought no imputation on her character, 
and made hor the most celebrated woman of her day. Pe¬ 
trarca’s sonnets and catizoni in praise of Laura circulated 
throughout Europe. When Charles of Luxemburg, after¬ 
wards the emperor Charles IV., came on a visit to Avignon, 
one of his first inquiries was after the Laura celebrated by 
Petrarea, and being introduced to her in the midst of a large 
assembly, he respectfully begged to be allowed to kiss her 
on the forehead as a mark of his esteem. (Petrarea, Sonnet 
201.) It was not however.wUliout a violent struggle that 
Petrarea allowed himself to bo'led by her better judgment. 
For ten years after he hud first seen Laura, his life was one 
continued strife between his passion ami his reason. He 
left Avignon repeatedly, travelled about, returned, but was 
still the same. Wishing, possible, to forget Laura, ho 
formed a connection with another woman, and hud by her 
a son, and afterwards a daughter. But still his mind recurred 
perpetually to the object of his first attachment. He took 
care of his illegitimate children, but broke off the connec¬ 
tion. For several years lie fixed his residence at Vaucluse, 
a solitary romantic valley near Avignon, on the banks of the 
Sorga, of whicli ho has given some beautiful descriptions. 
In u letter addressed to James Colonna, and dated June, 

1338, he assigns as a reason for his retirement, thnt he was 
disgusted with the vice and dissoluteness of the Papal court 
of Avignon, in leaving which, he says, he sang to him¬ 
self the psalm ‘ In oxilu Israel de vEgypto.’ He also says, 
that lie was tired of waiting for the fulfilment of the 
promises of honour and emolument made to him by the 
pope. 

Meantime, year after year rolled on, and the beauty of Laura 
faded away. She borume the mother of u large family. But 
Petrarcq continued to see her with the eyes of youth, and 


to those who wondered how ho could still admiro her, he 
answered: 

*Pipgit per allentar d'nrco nun suna. 

(‘The bow can no longer wound, but its mortal blow has 
been already indicted. If I had loved her person only, I 
had changed long since.’) In thoycur 1343, sixteen years 
after his first sight of Laura, ho was writing in the sober¬ 
ness of self-examination: ‘Mv love is vehement, excessive, 
but exclusive and virtuous.—No, this very disquietude, these 
suspicions, this watchfulness, this delirium, this weariness 
of every thing, are not the signs of, a, virtuous love.' (De 
Seereto ConJKctu.) 

In the year 1348, while Petrarea was staying in Italy, 
the plague spread into France and reached Avignon. Laura 
was attacked by the disease, and she died after three days' 
illness, on tfc 6th of April, in the fortieth year of hor ajfa. 
Her deattaJrlrom the account of witnesses, appears to .luvve 
been placid and resigned as her life had boen. Petrarea, 
lias beautifully described her passing away like a lamp which 
becomes gradually extinct for want of nourishment: 

• A Rniwid'uD lotre e cUiuo luma 
Cui uulrimento a poeo a poco manca. 

Pallida n6, ran pti one nova lilancn, 

Oha anuza veuto in uu bat col la floaclii, 

Parcu posnr coma persona stancu.' 

(Trioafo della. Moris, eh. i.) 

When the news reached Petrarea in Italy, lie felt the 
blow as if be had lost the only object that attached him to 
earth. He wrote on a copy of Virgil, his favourite author, 
the following memorandum: 'It was in the early days of 
my youth, on the Cth of April, in the morning, and in the 
year 1327, that Laura, distinguished by her virtues, and 
celebrated in my verses, first blessed my eyes in the church 
of St. Clara, at Avignon ; and it was in the same city, on 
tlio 6th of the very same month of April, at the same hour 
in the morning, in the year 1348, that this bright lumin¬ 
ary was withdrawn from our sight, whilst 1 was at Verona, 
alas! ignorant of my calamity. The remains of her chaste 
and beautiful body were deposited in the church of the 
Cordeliers, on the evening of the same day. To preserve 
the painful remembrance, I have taken a bitter pleasure 
in recording it particularly in this book, which is most 
frequently before my eyes, in order that nothing in this 
world may have any further attraction for me, and that this 
great bond of attachment to life being now dissolved, 1 may 
by frequent reflection, and a proper estimation of our transi¬ 
tory existence, be admonished that it is high time for me tc 
think of quitting this earthly Babylon, wliich I trust will 
not be difficult for me, with a strong and manly courage, to 
accomplish.’ Petrarca’s ' Virgil,'with this affecting memo¬ 
randum, is now in the Ambrosian library at Milan. (Valery, 
Voyages Litlcraires.) 

Here begins a now period of the life of Petrarea, and with 
it the second part of his love poetry. Hitherto he had written 
verses in praise of Laura; he now wrote verses ‘ on Laura’s 
death.’ He fancied himself in frequent communion with 
her spirit; ho describes her appearing to him in the middle 
of tile night, comforting him, and pointing to Heaven as 
the place of their next meeting. (Sonnet beginning Le- 
vomwi il mio pensier, and iho other Nc mui jrietosa mail re.) 
This delusion, if delusion it he, is the last remaining conso¬ 
lation of impassioned minds wliich have lost all that they 
valued in this world; and it has at least one beneficial effect, 
that of rendering life bearable and preventing despair. The 
second part of Petrarca’s poetry is superior to the first in 
rarity of feeling and loftiness of thought. JIc himself felt 
ibis, and blessed the memory of her who, by the oven tenour 
of her virtue, had been the means of calming and purify ing 
his heart. 

* Itemnlrtla colei che a mi^lior rim 
Volse il mio corso, o I'cmpm Miylin ardonle 
LiiftlUKaudo affrend purch’io non i>cra.‘ [Simnct 249.) 

More than twenty years after Laura's death, when ho 
was himself fast verging towards the grave, and when he 
was able to think of her with more composure, lie drew 
from his memory a picture of the heart, the principles, and 
the conduct of the woman who had made all the happiness 
and all the misery of his life. He describes Laura us ap¬ 
pealing to him through a mist, and reasoning with him on 
the happiness of death to a well prepared mind; she tells 
him that when she died she felt no sorrow except pity for 
him. On Petrarea entreating her to say whether she ever 
loved him, she evaded the question by saying that although 
she was pleased with his love, she deemed it right to tam¬ 
per his passion by the coldness of her looks, but that when 
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she saw him sinking inlo despondency, slio gave him a 
look of consolation and spoke kindly to him. ‘It was by 
this alternation of kindness and rigour that I have led thee, 
sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy, often wearied in 
truth, but st >11 I have led thee to where there is no more 
danger, and I have thus saved us both. Thoro has been 
little difference in our sympathy, except that thou didst 
proclaim thine to all thg world, and I concealed mine. But 
complaint docs not embitter suffering, nor does silence 
soften it.’ 

* Non « lninorc it dual, pprch’ ultri It i>r«ma; 

No muggier per suulani lunientnmlo.' (JMonfa della ilorte, ch. 11.) 

We have, dwelt at some length on this subject because it 
has acquired an historical importance, and has been the sub¬ 
ject of much controversy. Unable to oomprehend feelings 
with which they were unacquaintod, some critics have 
sneered at the passion of Pctrurca for Laura; others have 
doubted its existence; whilst others again have disbelieved 
tlie purity of Laura’s conduct. We have now however suf¬ 
ficient evidence to establish two facts: 1, that the attach¬ 
ment of Petrarca for Laura was real aud lasting; 2, that 
Laura’s conduct was above suspicion. What her inward 
feelings were towards the poet we liavo no means of know¬ 
ing, and Petrarca himself does not seem to have ever known. 
Laura appears to have been imbued with religious senti¬ 
ments, united with serenity of mind, self-possession, discre¬ 
tion, and good sense. There have been doubts expressed 
concerning the identity of the Laura of Petrarca with Laura 
de Sade, but the evidence seems to be strong in favour of 
that identity. (Do Sade, Mimoires p mr luVie d» F. Pctrar- 
qua ; Foscolo, Essays on Petrarch ; Bahlelli, Del Petrarca 
e delie sue Opera, 2nd edition, Fiosole, 1837 ; and the article 
* Naves, Laure de,’ in the Biographic Univcrselle.) 

But the life of Petrarca was not spent in idlu though 
eloquent wailings. Ho was an active labourer in the field 
of learning, aud this constitutes his real merit and his best 
title to fame. Besides the works which he wrote, he en¬ 
couraged literature in others, and ho did everything in 
his power to promote sound studies. Petrarca was a great 
traveller for his age ; he visited every part of Italy, ho went 
several limes to Franco and Germany, and even to Spain. 
Wherever he went, lie collected or copied MSS., and pur¬ 
chased medals :.nd other remains of antiquity. At Arezzo 
he discovered the ‘Institutions’ of Quiutilian; at Verona, 
Cicero’s Familiar letters; in another place, the epistles to 
Atticus; at Liege he found some orations of Cicero, which 
he transcribed ; he also speaks of Cicero’s book ‘ De Gloria,’ 
of Varro’s treatise ‘De Rebus Divinis et Humanis,’ and of 
a compilation of letters and epigrams of Augustus, which 
he had once seen or possessed, but which liavo not cutno 
down to us. ( Iferum Memorandurum , b. i.) He was liberal 
in lending MSS., and thus several of them wore lost, lie 
applied himself also to the diplomatic history of the dark 
ages, and he investigated the means of distinguishing au¬ 
thentic diplomas and charters from numerous others which 
were apocryphal. (Epistolre Sen ties, b. xv., ep. 5.) He was 
the friend and instructor of Boccaccio, John of Ravenna, 
and other Italian and foreign contemporaries, lie was the 
founder of the library of St. Mark at Venice. He encouraged 
Galii|zzo Visconti to found the university of Pavia. In his 
extensive correspondence with the most distinguished persons 
of his time, he always inculcated the advantages of study, 
of the investigation of truth, and of a moral conduct; he 
always proclaimed the great superiority of intellectual over 
corporeal pleasures. lie and his friend Boccaccio are justly 
considered as the revivers of classical literature in Italy. 
Ilis admiration of antiquity was carried to excess, not being 
tempered by the light of criticism which arose much later 
in Europe. It was this classical enthusiasm that led him 
to support the tribune Rien/.i, and attach too great im¬ 
portance to his abortive schemes. Petrarca beheld Rome 
as entitled to bo again what she had once been, the mistress 
of the world, as if the thing were possible, or even desira¬ 
ble. This error ho perpetuated by his writings, and his 
authority has contributed to that classical tendency of recol¬ 
lections and aspirations which has led astray many Italian 
minds. By aspiring to be what they cannot bo again, they 
have lost sight of what they might and ought to be as mem¬ 
bers of the great modern European family. 

Petrarca acted an important part in the affairs of state 
of his time. His influence over the great and powerful 
is one of the most extraordinary parts of liis character, but 
it is a well ascertained fact.' He enjoyed the friendship of 


several popes, of the Correggio lords of Parma, of the Co- 
louna of Romo, t ho Visconti of Milan, the Carrara of l’adua, 
the Gonzaga of Mantua, of Robert, king of Nuples, and of 
Charles lV., emperor of Germany. He was invited in turn 
by them all, was consulted by them, ami was employed by 
them in several affairs of importance. He was sent by the 
nobles and people of Rome as their orator to Clement VI., 
in order to prevail on that pope to remove his residence 
from Avignon to Rome. He afterwards wrote a Latin opistle 
to Urban V., Clement’s successor, urging the same request, 
and the pope soon after removed to Rome, at least for u 
time. In 1340 the senate of Rome sunt him a solemn in¬ 
vitation to come there and receive the laurel crown as a 
reward of his poetical merit. Petrarca accepted the invi¬ 
tation, and, embarking at Marseille, landed at Naples, where 
King Robert, himself u man of learning, in order to enhance 
his reputation, held a public examination in presence of mil 
his court during three days, in which various subjects of 
science aud literature were discussed. At the termination 
of these meetings, King Robert publicly proclaimed Pe¬ 
trarca to be deserving of tire laurel crown, and sent an 
orator to accompany him to Rome to attend the ceremony, 
which took place "on Easter-day in the year 1341, when 
Orso doll’ Anguillara, senator of Rome, crowned the poet 
in the Capitol, in presence of a vast assemblage of spectators, 
and in tliu midst, of loud acclamations. 

Petrarca bad ecclesiastical benefices at Parma and at 
Padua, which were given to him by his patrons of the Cor¬ 
reggio and Carrara families, and ho spent much of bis time 
between those towns. From Padua be sometimes went, to 
Venice, where he became acquainted with thuDugo Andrea 
Dandolo, who was distinguished both as a statesman and 
as a lover of literature. Venice was then at war with Genoa. 
Petrarca wrote a letter to Dandolo from Padua, in March, 
1351, in which he deprecated these hostilities between two 
Italian states, and exhorted him to peace. Dandolo, in his 
answer, praised his style aud his good intentions; but bo 
defended the right of Venice, after the provocations that she 
had received from her rival. In the following year, after 
a desperate buttle between the ficets of the two nations in 
the Sea of Marmara, Petrarca wrote f/oni Vauclusc, where 
he then was, to the doge of Genoa, fbFi'tho same laud.- hie 
purpose, that, of promoting peace. In the next year, 1353, 
the Genoese tleei. was totally defeated by the Venetians off 
the coast of Sardinia; and Genoa in its humiliation sought 
tho protection of John Visconti, archbishop and lord of 
Milan, the most powerful Italian prince of his time. Pe¬ 
trarca was staying al Milan as a friend of Visconti, who had 
made him one of his councillors, and as such lie was present 
at the solemn audience of the deputies of Genoa and at 
tlie act of surrender. . In 1354 Visconti sent Petrarca on a 
mission to Venice to negotiate a peace between the two re¬ 
publics. lie was received with great distinction, but failed 
in tho object of his mission.' —Soon after, John Visconti 
died, and his three nephowg’divided his dominion amongst 
them. Tito youngest and the host of them, Guleazzo, en¬ 
gaged Petrarca to remain al Milan near his person. In 
‘November, 1354 , tho emperor Charles IV. arrived at Mantua 
from Germany: and ho wrote to Petrarca, who had been in 
correspondence "with him before, to invito him to his court. 
Petrarca repaired to Mantua, spent several days with the 
emperor, and accompanied him to Milan. Petrarca wished t o 
persuade him to fix his residence in Italy; but the emperor, 
after being crowned at Milan and at Rome, hastened to 
return to Germany. IIowevef, before ho left Italy, peace 
was proclaimed between Venice and Genoa. In 136H Pe¬ 
trarca was sent liy the Visconti on i mission to the emperor, 
whom they suspected of hostile intentions towards them, 
lie met Charles at Prague, and having succeeded in his 
mission, he returned to Milan. In 13 0 ho was sent by Ga- 
lenzzo Visconti on a mission to Paris t>> compliment King 
John on his deliverance from his captivity in England. In 
his ‘ familiar epistles’ ho describes the miserable state of 
Franco, and the traces of the devastation perpetrated by 
fire and sword. lie was well received by 111 . king and tlie 
dauphin,and after three months spent at Paris, bo "cturned 
to Milan. Tlie next year he left Milan to reside at Padua. 
The introduction into Italy of the mercenary band.-, called 
* Companies,’ which the marquis of Moiitlenat and other 
Italian princes took into their pay, and which committed 
the greatest outrages, and the plague which they brought 
with them into I-ombardy, were the reasons which induced 
Petrarca to remove to Padua. In 1302, the plague having 
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reached Padua, he retired to Venice, taking his hooks with 
him. Soon after his arrival, he offered to bequeath his 
library to the church of St. Mark. The offer was accepted, 
and a large house was assigned for the reception of Pctrarca 
and his books. This was the beginning of the celebrated 
library of St. Mark, which was afterwards increased by Car¬ 
dinal Bcssarion and others. At Venice, Pctrarca was 
visited by his friend Boccaccio, who spent three months in 
his company. Petrarca passed soveral years at Venice, 
honoured by the doge and the principal senators, and now 
and then making excursions to Padua, Milan, and Pavia, 
to visit his friends the Carrara and Guleazzo Visconti. In 
1368 lie was present at the murriago of Galenzzo’s daughter 
Violunte with Prince Lionel of England. From Milan ho 
returned to Padua, where he received a pressing invitation 
from Pope Urban V., who had flxed his residence at Rome, 
and who wished to became acquainted with him. Petrarca 
.had a great esteem fur Urban's character; and he deter¬ 
mined, notwithstanding his ago and his infirmities, on a 
journey to Rome; but, on arriving at Ferrara, his slrungth 
failed him; he fell into a swoon, and remained tor thirty 
hours apparently dead. Nicholas d'Este, lord of Ferrara, 
and his brother Hugo, took the greatest care of him, and 
he was restored to life; but the physicians declared that he 
wus unable to proceed to Rome, and be was taken back to 
* Padua in a boat. Petrarca had been long subject to pal¬ 
pitations and epileptic fits, the consequence of his too great 
application to study. From Padua he removed, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1370, to Arquil, a pleasant village in the Eugunean 
Hills, where lie enjoyed a pure air and retirement. He 
built a house there, and planted a garden and orchard: 
this is the only residence of the numerous houses which he 
had at Parma, Padua, Venice, Milan, Vaucluse, and other 
places, which still remains, and is shown to travellers. In 
this retirement he resumed his studies with fresh zeal. 
Among other things, he wrote his book ‘ Do sui ipsius ct 
mullorum aliorum Ignoraulia,’ intended as a rebuke to 
certain Venetian freethinkers who, inflated with the learn¬ 
ing which they had gathered from A verroes’ ‘Commentaries 
on Aristotle,' of which a Latin translation had spread into 
Italy, sneered at the Mosaic account of the creation, and at 
tho Scriptures in general. Pour of theso young men had 
sought tho society of Petrarca while he resided at Venice, 
and lie was at first highly pleased with them; they were ac¬ 
complished and witty, and fond of study. But this sympa¬ 
thy did not last long. Petrarca had no blind veneration for 
Aristotle, and still less for Avorroes; he was a believer in the 
Scriptures, and moreover he had no great bias for natural 
history, in which liis visitors were skilled, and lie used to 
observe to them that it was of greater importance to ‘investi¬ 
gate the nature of man than that of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes.’ The four admirers of Aristotle were scandalised at 
his own frccthiukiug concerning their oracle, und they held 
a kind of jury among them to decide upon the true morits 
of Petrarca. The verdict wife, that Petrarca was a good kind 
of a man, but destitute of real learning, * Bonus vir, sine 
litoris.’ This judgment spread about Venice, and made a great 
noise. Petrarca at first laughed at it, but his friends took 
up tho business seriously, and urged him to defend himself, 
which lie did in his retirement at ArquA, by the book 
already noticed. In this work he acknowledges his own 
ignorance, but at the same time lie exposes the ignorance 
of his antagonists. With regard to Aristotle ho says what 
others have said after him, that ‘ he was a great and powerful 
mind, who know many things, but was ignorant of many 
more.' As for Avorroes, who discarded all revelation, and 
denied the immortality or rather the individuality of the 
human soul, Petrarca urged liis friend Father Marsili of 
Florence to refute liis tenets. (E/iisto/ev sine Titnln, the 
last epistle.) But the tenets of Avorroes took root at Venice 
and at Padua, where many professors, down to the time of 
Leo X., among others Urbano of Bologna, Nicola Vernia, 
Agusliiio Niso, Alessandro Aehillini, Poinponacio, ami 
others, professed them, and commented on the works of the 
Arabian philosopher. It lias even been said that Poliziano, 
Bumbo, and others of the distinguished men who gathered 
round Lorenzo de' Medici and liis son Luo X. entertained 
similar opinions. 

The uir of the Eugunean hills did not prove sufficient to 
restore Petrarca to huaith. Ilis physician JDondi told him 
that liis diet was too cold; that he ought not to drink 
water, nor cat fruit ami raw vegetables) nor fast, as ho 
often did. But Petrarca had no faith in medicine. He j 


absolutely wrote four books of invect ives against physicians 
He vulued Dondi, not as a physician but as a philosopher 
and he used to tell him so, but Hoiuli still remained attached 
to liim. The nows of Urban V.’s return to Avignon, and of 
his subsequent death, caused much grief to Petrarca, wlm 
bad a great esteem for that pontiff. His successor Gregory 
XL, to whom he was also personally known, wrote to Pc¬ 
trarca, a.d. 1371, a most kind letter inviting him to liis 
court. But Petrarca was unable to move. He was often 
seized with fits, and sometimes given up for dead. He wrote 
to Francisco Bruni, the Apostolic secretary, that * ho should 
not ask tlie pope for anything, but that if his Holiness chose 
to bestow on him a living without cure of souls, for he bad 
enough to take care of nis own soul, to make his old age 
more comfortable, he should feel grateful, though he felt 
that lie was not long for this world, for he was waning away 
to a shadow. He was not in want; ho kept two horses, and 
generally five or six amanuenses, though only three at tho 
present moment, because he could find no more. He could 
navo more easily obtained painters than transcribers. Al¬ 
though he would prefer to take his meals alone, or with the 
village priest, he was generally besieged by a host of visitois 
or self-invited guests, and he must not behave to them as a 
miser. He wanted to build a small oratory to the Virgin 
Mary, but lie must sell or pledge his books for the purpose.’ 
(Variarum Rpistolarum, tho 43rd.) Some months after 
(January, I37‘2), writing from Padua to his old college 
friend Matthew, archdeacon of Lidgo, he says, * 1 have been 
infirm these two years, being given up several times, but 
still live. I have been for some time at Venice, and now 
I am at Padua, performing my functions of canon. I am 
happy in having left Venice, on account of this war between 
the republic and the lord of Padua. At Veuice I should 
have been an object of suspicion, whilst hero 1 am cherished. 
I spend the greater part of the year in the country ; I read, 
I think, I write; this is my existence, as it was in the time 
of my youth. It is astonishing that having studied so long, 
1 liavo learnt so little. 1 bate no one, I envy no ono. In 
the first season of my life, a time full of error and presump¬ 
tion, I despised everybody but myself; in a more mature 
age I despised myself aloue ; in my old ago I despise almost 
everybody, and myself most. . . . Not to conceal anything 
from you, I have bad repeated invitations from the pope, ilio 
king of France, and the emperor, but I have declined them, 
preferring my liberty to all.’ 

In September, 1373, peace was made between Venice 
mul Francis of Carrara, lord of Padua. Ono of tho con¬ 
ditions was that the latter should send his son to Venice to 
ask pardon and swear fidelity to the republic. The lord of 
Padua begged Petrarca to accompany liis son. Petrarca 
appeared before the senate, and pronounced a discourse on 
the occasion, which was much applauded. After his return 
to Padua he wrote his hook, ‘ De Republica optime adminis- 
trauda,' which he dedicated to his patron and friend Francis 
of Carrara. 

The following year his health grew worse; a slow fever 
consumed his frame. He went as usual to ArquA for the 
summer. Ou the morning of the 18th of July, ono of llio 
servants entered his library and found him sitting motion¬ 
less, wiLli his head leaning on a book. As lie was often for 
whole hours in that attitude, the people of tho house at first 
look no notice of it, but they soon perceived that tlioir 
master was quite dead. The news of his death soon reached 
Padua. Francis of Carrara, accompanied by all the nobi¬ 
lity of Padua, the bishop and chapter, and most of the 
clergy repaired to Arquil to attend the funeral. Sixteen 
doctors of the university bore his remains to the parish 
church of Arquil, where his body was interred in a chapel 
wli ch Petrarca had built in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
Francesco da Brossano, his son-in-law, raised him a marble 
monument supported by four columns; and in 1667 liis bust 
in bronze was piaced above it. On ono of the columns the 
following distich was engraved:— 

Invcni requiem; Kpea et for tuna valet©; 

Nil luihi vobisituiu eat, lutlitu nunc alios. 

Pctrarca had had two natural children, a son and a 
daughter. The son died before his father. Thcdaughler, 
Tullia, married, in her father’s lifetime, Francesco di 
Brossano, a Milanese gentleman, whom Petrarca made h s 
heir. lie left legacies to various friends, and among others 
to Boccaccio, who did not survive him long. The portraits 
of Pctrarca are numerous, but they differ from ono ano¬ 
ther; that which is considered the must authentic is at 
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Padua, in tho Episcopal palace, above the iloor of lho 
.ibrary, It is a fresco painting, which was cut out of the 
wall of the house of Petrarca at Padua, when it was pulled 
down in Ids 1. (Valery, Voyages Litteraires.) An en¬ 
graving of it is given at the head of tho handsome edition of 
Petrarca’s verses by Marsand. 

The works of Petrarca are of three hinds: 1, his Italian 
poetry, chiefly concerning Laura; 2, his Latin poetry; 3, his 
Latin prose. His Italian poetry, called *11 Canzoniere,' or 
* Rime di Petrarca,’ consists of above 300 sonnets, about fifty 
eanzoni, and three short poems, in terza vima, styled * Trionfo 
d’Amore,’ * Trionfo della Mode,’ and * Trionfo della Fama.’ 
Petrarca’s * Canzoniere’ has gone through more than three 
hundred editions, with and without notes and commentaries. 
The best is that edited by Professor Marsand, 2 vols. 4to., 
Padua, 1819-20, with a biography of Petrarca, extracted 
from his own works. The character of his poetry is well 
known. Its greatest charm consists in the sweetness of 
numbers, ‘enlivened by a variety, a rapidity, and a glow 
which no Italian lyric has ever possessed in an equal degree. 
The power of preserving and at the same time of diversifying 
the rhythm belongs to him alone; his melody is perpetual, 
ntul yet never wearies tho ear. His eanzoni (a species of 
composition partaking of the ode and the elegy, the character 
and form of which are exclusively Italian) contain stanzas 
sometimes of twenty lines. He has placed tho cadences 
however in such a manner as to allow the voice to rest at the 
end of every three or four verses, and lias fixed the recur¬ 
rence of the same rhyme and the same musical pauses at 
intervals sufficiently long to avoid monotony, though suffi¬ 
ciently short to preserve harmony. It is not difficult there¬ 
fore to give credit to his biographer, Filippo Villani, when 
he assures us “ that the musical modulation of the verses 
which Petrarch addressed to Laura ilowed so melodiously, 
that, even the most grave could not refrain from repeating 
them. Petrarch poured forth his verses to the sound of his 
lute, which he bequeathed in his will to a friend ; and his 
voice was sweet, flexible, and of groat compass.” ’ (Foscolo, 
Essays on Petrarch, • On the Poetry of Petrarch.’) That 
in Potrarca’s sonnots there is too much ornament, that he 
indulges too much in metaphors, that his antitheses are 
often forced, and his hyperboles almost puerile, all this 
is true; and yet there is so much delicacy and truth in 
his descriptions of the passion of love and of its thousand 
affecting accessories which he brings before the mind of 
the reader, that he awakens many associations and recol¬ 
lections in every heart, and this is perhaps the great secret 
of the charm of his poetry, notwithstanding its perpetual 
egotism. There is much to choose among his sonnets, many 
of which, especially those which he wrote after Laura’s 
death, are far superior to the rest in loftiness of thought 
and expression. He borrowed little from the Latin poets, 
and much from the Troubadours ; but his finest imitations 
are drawn from the sacred writings. Ho improved the ma* 
terials in which the Italian language already abounded, and 
he gave to that language new grace and freshness. No term 
which he has employed has become obsolete, and all his 
phrases may he and still arc used in the written language. 
Far inferior to Dante in invention, depth of thought, and 
in boldness of imagery, Petrarca is superior to him in 
softness and melody. Dante was a universal poet; he 
describes nil passions, all actions; Petrarca paints only one 
passion, but he paints it exquisitely. Dautc nerves our 
hearts against adversity and oppression; Petrarca wraps us 
in soft melancholy, and leads us to indulge in the error of 
depending upon the affections of others, and his poetry, 
chaste though it he, is apt to have an enervating influence 
on the minds of youth. At a more mature age, when man 
is sobered by experience, Petrarca’s poetry produces a sooth¬ 
ing effect, and, by its frequent recurrence to the (runsitoriness 
of worldly objects, may even have a beneficial moral influence. 
There are some of his eanzoni which soar higher than tho 
rest in their lyric flight, especially the one which begins 
‘Italia mia,’ and which has been often quoted; and another 
which lie wrote in 1333, when a new crusade was in con¬ 
templation. His beautiful canzone, or * Ode to the Virgin,’ 
with which he closes his poetry about Laura, is also greatly 
admired for its sublimity and pathos. 

Petrarca's Latin poetry consists, 1, of tho ‘ Africa,’ an epic 
on tho exploits of Scipio in tho second Punic war, a dull 
Bort of poem, with some fine passages: it was however much 
admired at the time; 2, Epistles, in verse, addressed to 
several popes, for the purpose of urging their return to j 


Romo, and also lo several friends; 3, Eclogues or Bucolics, 
which arc acknowledged by himself to bo allegorical, ami 
wore in fact, liko Boccaccio’s eclogues, satires against tho 
powerful of his time, and especially against the Papal court 
of Avignon. 

Gingueno, in his * Histoire Litteraire,’ and others, have en¬ 
deavoured lo find the key lo these allegories. The sixth and 
seventh eclogues arc evidently directed against Clement VI., 
and the twelfth, entitled ‘ Conllictatio,’ has also some violent 
invectives against the Papal court. This circumstance has 
given rise to strange surmises, as if Petrarca were a secret 
heretic, an enemy of the church of Rome, belonging to somo 
supposed secret society. We know from Potrarca’s own 
letters, especially those styled ‘ sitio tilulo,’ that he spoke very 
plainly to his friends concerning tho disorders and vices of 
the Papal court, which ho called the modern Babylon, tho 
Babylon of the west. He says that Jesus Christ was sold 
every day for gold, and that his temple was made a den of 
thieves; but we also evidently see that in all these invectives 
he spoke of the discipline of the Church, or rather of tho 
abuses of that discipline, and not of the dogmas, things which 
havo been often confounded, both by tho advocates and the 
enemies of Rome. Petrarca, liko many other observing men 
of that and tho succeeding century, could not be blind to the 
enormous abuses existing in the Church; but their indigna¬ 
tion was poured out against the individuals who fostered 
those abuses, and they never thought'of attacking the fabric 
itself. This was especially the case in Italy. There might 
be in that country secret unbelievers and scoffers at revela¬ 
tion, but there were no heretics. There were many who 
openly charged the pope and his court with heinous crimes, 
but who at the same time felt a sort of loathing at the very 
name of heretic or schismatic. Tho influence of traditional 
veneration for the authority of the Church, the persuasion 
of its infallibility, remained, although divested of all devo¬ 
tion, of all enthusiasm, of all respect even for the person of 
the head of that Church. 

Petrarca was not a man of extremes: his dislike of the 
Papal court of Avignon originated in two feelings, one of 
honest indignation against its corruptions, and another of 
national or rather classical attachment to Rome, which 
made him urge with all his powers of persuasion tho 
return of the head of tho Church to a residence in that 
city. When he spoke of Babylon, be alluded to the 
captivity of the Jews, to which be compared the residence 
of the popes at Avignon. Of several popes, such as Urban 
VI. and Gregory XI., he speaks in his letters with great 
respect and personal attachment. lie went to Romo 
expressly to attend the jubilee of 1350, and, as he states 
in his letters to Boccaccio (E/iisto/fc Eumitiarcs ), for tho 
sake of obtaining the plenary indulgence, and ‘ with a firm 
resolve of putting an end to his career of sin.’ He had an 
accident on the road, which made him lame, and which ho 
said was a salutary punishment for his ‘ins. He gives somo 
account of that jubilee, and of the vast number of pilgrims 
who resorted to Rome on the occasion. After having visited 
the churches and performed his devotions, lie wrote that 
‘ lie had now become free from the plague of concupiscence, 
which hud tormented him till then, and that in looking 
back to his past life, he shuddered with shame.’ {Ejnstohe 
iSeniles, via. 1.) So much for those who would persuade 
us that Petrarca was a concealed heretic, llis hostility was 
local and personal; it was directed against Avignon, and 
not against Rome; against the corrupt dignitaries of the 
church, not against tho Church itself. Petrarca however, 
although religiously disposed, was far from superstitious. 
Ho was one of the few of his age who spurned astrology, 
and yet, strange to say, a cardinal had nearly persuaded 
Pope InnoccnL VI. that ho was a magician, because he was 
familiar with strange books, a very serious charge in those 
times. Petrarca’s letter of advice to Boccaccio, when he 
thought of turning monk, is a lasting monument ol sound 
religion and good sense. 

The Latin Epistles of Petrarca are the most important of 
his prose writings. We have no Italian prose of his except 
two or three letters to James Colonna, the autographs of 
which are now in the possession of Lord Holland, and which 
show that he was not much in the habit, of corresponding in 
that language. Petrarca’s Epistles are very numerous; they 
embrace a stormy and confused period of nearly half a cen¬ 
tury, for the history of which many of them afford ample 
and trustworthy materials. Petrarca was one of the earliest 
and most enlightened travellers of modern Europe; ho was 
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an eyc-nutno s of many important events; lie corresponded 
with kings, empevors, popes, statesmen, and men of learn¬ 
ing. 11 is Letters have not been sulliciently noticed by 
historians: many of them are scattered MSS. in various 
libraries, and we have no complete edition of them arranged 
in order of time. Those which have buen published are 
classed as follows:—1, * Epistola* de Rebus ramiliaribus,’ 
in viii. hooks; 2, ‘De Rebus Senilibus,’ written in Pe- 
trarca’s old age, in xvi. books; 3, one book ‘ Ad Viros 
ouosdam ex Veteribus Illustriorcs;’ these epistles are ad¬ 
it leased to various historical characters of antiquity; 4, one 
book ‘ Variarum Epistolarum ;’ 5, one book * Epistolarum 
sine Titulo.’ To this last book Petrarca had prefixed a 
curious preface, in which he says, ‘ that well knowing truth 
to be odious to the world, especially in times of corruption, 
he had taken the precaution of writing the Bucolics in an 
ambiguous kind of style, in order that their real sense might 
be understood only by the few, and that for a similar consi¬ 
deration he now has collected in one separate book certain 
letters written to several friends at various times and upon 
different occasions, in order that they might not be scat¬ 
tered through the body of his correspondence, and be the 
means of having the whole condemned. Those who wished 
to rca^l them would thus know where to find them, and 
those to ho thought that they ought to be suppressed, might 
exclude them from the rest of the collection.’ 

Professor Levati, of Milan, has composed out of tho 
Epistles of Petrurca a work descriptive of the manners and 
history of his ago, in which ho gives copious extracts trans¬ 
lated into Italian: ‘ Viaggi di Francesco Petrarea in Francia, 
in Germania, cd in Italia,’ 5 vols. 8vo., Milan, 1820. This 
work wns severely criticised in the ‘ Bibliotcca Italian-,!,’ 
vol. xxiii. and xxiv. It is however nn entertaining book, 
containing considerable information toncarpihg Petrarca 
and his times which is nut collected in any other work. 
Professor Mcncghclli, of l’adua, published in 1818, ‘Index 
F. Pctrarclue Epistolarum qua> editse sunt, et qua: ndh'.c 
incdilso ;* hut his list, as lie himself admits, is not complete. 
Domenico de' Rossetti, of Trieste, has publi.-hed a bildio- 
grapliy of tho works of Petrarca, their various editions, 
commentators, &c,, and he has also edited a biography of 
Petrarca by his friend Boccaccio. * Serio cronologiea di odi- 
zioni delle Opere di Petrarca,’Trieste. 1834. 

Thu prose works of Petrarca, besides those already men¬ 
tioned, are : 1, ‘ De Remediis utriusquo Fortunn?,’ libn ii.; 
2, ‘ De Vitfl Solitaria,’ lib. ii.; 3, ‘Do Otio Religiosorum,’ 
lib. ii.; 4, ‘ Apologia contra Galium;’ 5, ‘ Do Otlicio et Vir- 
tutibus Impcrutoris ;’ 6, ‘ Rcrum Memoraudaruiu,’ libri iv. 
In this work, in which he has imitated Valerius Maximus, 
without however borrowing from him, Petrarca quotes a 
vast number of facts from antient and modern history, each 
illustrative of some principle of mural philosophy; it is in 
fact a treatise of practical ethics. 7, ‘ De vent Sapientia,’ 
being dialogues between a sophist and an uneducated man. 
8, ‘ Do Contemi tu Munch,’ being imaginary dialogues be¬ 
tween the author and St. Augustin. Petrarca had studied 
the Latin fathers attentively. 9, ‘ Vilarmn Virorum illus- 
trium Epitome.’ Another nnd ampler work of Pctrnmi 
under the same title, of which the one just mentioned is 
only an abridgement, has remained inedited, hut an imper¬ 
fect. Italian translation, by Donato degli Albanzoni, was 
published at Venice, in 1527. (D. de Rossetti, Petrurca, 

Giulia Cciso, e Bo<cuccio,iltuslrazio?ie Tlibliologica, Trieste, 
1828.) 10,‘De V it a Bentii.’ J1, ‘Dc Obedientiii ac Fide 
Uxoria.’ 12, ‘Itincrnrium Syriacum.’ 13, Several orations, 

* De Avaritiil vitanda,’ ‘ De Libertate capcscenda,’ &c. Of 
his Latin style the following judgment is given by an Italian 
scholar: ‘ In modelling his style upon tho Roman writers, 
ho wns unwilling to neglect entirely the Fathers of the 
Church, whoso phraseology was more appropriate to his 
subjects; anil the public affairs being, at that period, trans¬ 
acted in Latin, he could not always reject many of iliose 
expressions which, although originating from barbarous 
ages, bad been sanctioned by the adoption of the universi¬ 
ties, and were the more intelligible to his readers. In sacri¬ 
ficing gravity ho gained fVeedom, Uuency, and warmth; 
and his prose, though not a model for imitation, is beyond 
tlie reach of imitators, because it is original and his own.’ 
(Foscolo ‘ On thedFootry of Petrarch.’) Petrnrca’s ‘Opera 
Omnia' were published at Basic, in 1581, 2 vols. folio. 
Biographies of Putiarea have been written by Villani, Ver- 
gcrio, Tomasini, Leonardo Aretino, and many others: the 
best are—Baldelli ‘ Del Petrarca c delle sue Opere,’ 2-vols. 


8vo.; ' M''moires pour la Vie do Petrarquc, avee des Videos 
justilicatives,’ 3 vols. 4to., Amsterdam, 171G; Foscolo, 
‘Essays on Petrarch.’ 

PETRELS, the English nanir for the Procellurid/r , a 
family of oceanic birds, well known to the seaman when far 
from the land, and with which his superstition was once 
more busy than it is now; but even at the present day 
they are not unfrequently regarded as ominous, and many a 
luiril-a-weather old quarter-master still looks upon Mother 
Carey's Chickens as the harbingers of a storm. 

Though zoologists havo differed as to tho genera to ho 
included in this extraordinary group, they havo been pretty 
well agreed as to the forms which should be congregated 
in it. 

The genus Procellaria of Linnaeus was formed by that 
great zoologist for the Petrels, and it is closely fol¬ 
lowed by his genus Diomedca (Albatrosses), between which 
and the Petrels there are many points of resemblance both 
in their structure and their pelagic habits. In the urticle 
Larid.k, to which family so many ornithologists have 
referred the Petrels, will be found the opinions of most of 
tho leading writers who had then wrhton upon the sub¬ 
ject.* 

The Prince of Musignano ( Geographical and Compara¬ 
tive List, 1838) makes tho Procellaridee the thirty-fourth 
family of tho birds, and pluccs them between the Laridat 
and the Colymbidat. The Prince’s Procellarida; (European 
and American only) consist of the genera Diomedea, Pro¬ 
cellaria, PuJ/imis, and Thalassidroma. 

Mr. G. R. Gray (List of the Genera of Birds, 1840) 
makes the Diomedeina: the first subfamily of the Laridm. 
This subfamily comprehends the genera Pelecanoides , Pnf- 
Jinus, Duptiun, Thalassidrontu, li age/lus,-\' Procellaria, 
Diomedea, and Prion, , 

M. Teimninck, in his ‘Manuel’ (2nd part, 1820), arranges, 
all the Petrels under the generic name Procellaria, Linn., 
but divides them into tho following sections-— 

1. 

Petrel properly so called. 

Procellaria glaciulis. 

2 . 

Procellarice Puffinus, Anghrum, and obscura. 

3. 

Swallow-like Petrels (Petrels II iron (Idles;. 

Procellaria; Pelagic.a and Leachii. 

In the 4th part of his ‘ Manuel ’ (1840), Tenmiinck 
admits the genera Procellaria, Puffinus, and Thalassidroma. 

PelecanoYdes. (1 .accpcde.) 

This is the genus Haludroma of Hlder, and the genus 
Puffinuria of Lesson. 

The last-named author stales that his reason for chang¬ 
ing the generic name of the only species which serves as tho 
type of ibis genus is the uncertainly ill which ho finds him¬ 
self as to what is really the genus Pe/ccamiides of Lnccpedo, 
or Haludroma of liligor. Some strong shades of difference, 
he observes, appeared to exist between the characters given 
by these authors uml those which lie cites, and he further 
says that he has seen nothing ol‘the small membranous and 
dilatable pouch, which ought to exist under the lower man¬ 
dible. The sole species above alluded to lie records as 
Puffin aria Gumoti, Less. (Zool. dc la Coq., pi. 40; Procel¬ 
laria urinatrix, Gmel. ?) 

Mr. G. R. Gray gives Procellaria, Gin., Haludroma, Ill., 
and Puffinuric, Less., as synonyms of Pc/ecanoiiles ; and 
refers, without a query, to P. Urinatrix, Gm. (Forst., Draw., 
t. 88—from which our cut is taken) as the species. 

Generic Character. — Bill enlarged, composed of many 
pieces soldered together, the edges smooth and re entering; 
the upper ilemi-bill composed of two pieces, furnished with 
feathers at the base up to the nostrils, which are very open, 
forming an oval circle, the aperture of which is above, 
separated one from the oilier liy a simple internal partition ; 
this partition supports a slight lodge which divides each 
nasal fossa in half; the enlarged portion of the upper denii* 
bill goes beyond tho lower mandible, and terminates at, the 
contraction of the bill, which is narrow, convex, very much 
curved, and very robust. Tho lower mandible is formed 
equally of two soldered pieces; that of the edge is narrow, 
inserted in the upper demi bill; that below is formed by 

• In thp nrtiolo Ljumiuk, v.l, nil., p. 333, riglil-hami column, lino 35 from tho 
tor, for * Ilorouitelloi,’ rent ■ Itiroiulelleg,’ 
t Sot- fo*t. i>. 45. 
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(wobranches, slightly convex, separated outwards, where the 
space is filled by a very small and rather indistinct naked 
skin ; the extremity of the mandible is convex on the edges, 
concave below, and sharp. First and second quills, which 
are the longest, equal; third and fourth rather shorter. 
Tail small, nearly equal, pointed, formed of twelve feathers. 
Tarsi moderate, weak, furnished with small areolated scu- 
tellu; three anterior toes envelooed in an entire membrane; 
liind-toe wanting. (Less.) 

M. Garnet describes the sole species above noticed, as 
follows:—Size of the Blue Petrel , from the extremity of the 
bill to the tail, 8J inches. The plumage lias no brilliancy ; 
a blackish-brown on the upper part of the back glazed with 
a slight tint of blue and a lustrous white on all the fore¬ 
parts of the body are the two colours which Represents, 
lieneatli the wings, as well as on the sides, the hue is greyish- 
while. 

The head approaches, a little, that of the Pelagic Petrel; 
the bill is articulated and hooked like that of the Pulfins, 
but differs from that genus in the aperture of the nostrils, 
which is turned upwards in the form of a heart on a playing 
card; a partition separates the two nasal conduits; the 
colour is black; the palmatcd feet, which want the hind- 
toe, are of the same colour, and aro placed very near the tail, 
which is intermediate between that of the Petrels and the 
Grebes. The eye, which is situated a little above the level 
of the commissure of the mandibles, has the iris of a red- 
brown. Total length 8 inches C lines. 

M. Garnot further describes the tongue as elongated, 
thick, and dentilated on its edges; the stomach large and 
occupying nearly the whole abdominal cavity, measured 
from the cardiac to the pyloric orifice three inches and some 
lines. The intestine, which forms many duplicaturcs, or 
folds, is from 21 to 22 inches long. The two ctcca aro 
scarcely perceptible. The stomach was full of an oily grey 
matter, and its internal surface was covered with mu¬ 
cous follicles: the very small gizzard is composed of mus¬ 
cular fibres united by a cellular tissue not of a close texture. 
The liver, which has not much volume, is divided into two 
parts. The spleen is very small. The pancreas is but 
little developed. The testicles were rounded, yellow, and of 
the size of peas. The larynx, which is three inches long, 
lias no partition in the lower portion, whenco M. Gamut 
concludes that there is no lower larynx; two muscles are 
there fixed. The heart is small. 

Locality and Habits .—This species is found in great Hocks 
along the coast of Peru, Hying moderately well in a precipi¬ 
tous manner, and skimming the sea, hut it prefers repose on 
tho surface, and dives very frequently, like the Grebes, 
doubtless for the purpose of capturing the small fish 
which form its food. M. Garnot thinks that it is interme¬ 
diate between the Petrels, whose bill and feet it very nearly 
possesses, and the Grebes, whose port and habit of diving it 
lias; and hence he proposes for it the name of the Grebe - 
Petrel. The parts between Sangallau and Lima are tho 
localities mentioned by M. Garnot 



l'otecaooiiU'9 Urmalrix. 

Mr. Darwin notices Pufflnuriu Jirerardii as one more 
example of those extraordinary cases of a bird evidently be¬ 
longing to one well-marked family, yet both in its habits 
and structure allied to a very distinct tribe. ‘ This bird 
never leaves the quiet inland sounds,’ says Mr. Darwin ; 
‘ when disturbed, it dives to a distance, and on coming to 
the surface with the same movement takes wing. After 
Hymg for a space in a direct course, by the rapid movement 
of its short wings, it drops as if struck dead, and then dives 
again. The form of the beak and nostrils, length of foot, 
and even colouring of the plumage, show that this bird is a 
P. U., No. 1108. 


petrel; at tho same time, its short wings and consequent 
little power of flight, its form of body and shape of tail, its 
habits of diving, and the absence of a bind toe to its i'uot 
anil its choice of situation, make it doubtful whether its 
relationship is not equally close with the auks as with tho 
petrels. It would undoubtedly be mistaken for one of the 
former, when seen either on the wing, or when diving atul 
quietly swimming about the retired channels of Tiorra del 
Fuogo.* (.Journal and Remarks.) Prior as is the claim of 
Laecpede’s generic name, there can bo no doubt that M. 
Lesson’s designation is much more consonant to the habits 
of the bird. 

Putlinus. (Ray.) 

Generic Character .—General characters those of the true 
Petrels, from which Puffinus is distinguished by the bill 
being longer, by tlio extremity of the lower mandible, which 
follows tho curvature of the upper, and by the tubular nos¬ 
trils opening not by a common aperture, but by two distinct 
orifices. 

This is the genus Thiellus of Gloger, Thalassidrvma, 
Sw., and Nectris, Klug. 

Example, Puffinus Anglorum. 

Summit of tho head, nape, and all the upper parts of the 
body generally, the wings, the tail, the thighs, und tho bor¬ 
ders of the lower tail-coverts, of a lustrous black; nil the 
lower parts of a puro while; the black and white of tho 
sides of tho neck arc in demi-tints which produce a kind of 
crescents; bill blackisli-lp'own; feet and toes brown, mem¬ 
branes yellowish. Length nearly 13 inches. Male and 
female. (Temminck.) 

In the 4th part of his ‘ Manuel,’ M. Temminck obseryes 
that tho natural colour of tho feel being badly indicated, 
ho gives it from Graba. The trenchant posterior border of 
tho tarsi und the externul toe are deep brown; tlio other 
parts of the tarsus aro flesh-coloured, and the membranes 
of a livid tint with brown streaks.. Iris deep brown. 

Young of the Year .—All tho lower parts of a more or 
less deep ash-colour. 

This is the Pntcclluria Puffinus of Brunnich and Latham, 
Puffinus Arcticus of Faber, Her Nordischc und linglische 
Stnrmtaucher of Brchni, Petrel- Manhs of Temminck, Puf- 
fingenFanaio of the antiunt British, and Shearwater Petrel, 
Monks Puffin, and Monks Shearwater of the moderns. 

Localities; Habits; Utility to Man; SfC .—Willughby 
says:—‘ At tho south end of tho Isle of Man lies a little 
islet, divided from Man by a narrow channel called tho Calf 
of Man, on which are no habitations, but only a cottage or 
two lately built. This Met is full of conies, which tho 
Pulfins, coming yearly, dislodge, and build in their burroughs. 
They lay each but one egg before they sit, liko the Razor¬ 
bill and Guillem, although it ho the common persuasion 
that they lay two at a time, of which tho one is always 
addle. They feed their young ones wondrous fat. The old 
ones early in the morning, at break of day, leave their 
nests and young, and the island itself, and spend tile whole 
day in fishing in tho sea, never returning or once setting 
foot oil the island before evening twilight ; so that all day 
the island is so quiet and still from all noise, as if there 
were not a bird about it. Whatever fish or other food they 
have gotten and swallowed in the day-time, by the innate 
heat or proper ferment of tho stomach is (as they so)) 
changed into a certain oily substance (or rather chyle), a 
good part whereof in tho night-time they vomit up into tlio 
mouths of their young, which, being therewith nourished, 
grow extraordinarily fat. When they are come to their full 
growth, they who are intrusted by the loid of the island 
(the earl of Darby) draw them out jf the cony hobs: and 
that they may the more readily know and keep an account 
of the number they take, they cut oft’ one foot and re.-orvo 
it,-which gave occasion to that fable, Jiat. the I’uilins are 
single-footed. They usually sell the- for about, miiupenco 
the dozen, a very cheap rate. They say their Hush is per¬ 
mitted to be eaten in Lent, being for the taste so like to 
fish. We are told that they breed not only on the Calf of 
Man, but also on the Scilly Islands. Notwithstanding they 
aro sold so cheap, yet some years there is thirty pounds 
made of the young l’uttins taken in the Calf of Mmi, w hence 
may be gathered what number of birds breed there.’ 
Speaking of tho flesh, the same author says, that from its 
extraordinary fatness, it is esteemed unwholesome meat, 
unless it he well seasoned with salt. Pennant states that 
they are salted and barrelled, and when they are boiled, are 
eaten with potatoes, lie further says that they quit tho 

Vojl. XVlll .—G 
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isle the latter end of August or beginning of September; 
and from accounts then lately received from navigators, he 
ohserves that ho has reason to imagine that, like the Storm- 
finch, they are dispersed over the whole Atlantic Ocean. 
He says it inhabits also the Orkney Isles, where it makes 
its nest in holes in the earth uear the shelves of the rocks 
and headlands; it is, ho says, called there the Lyre, and is 
much valued, both on account of its serving as food and 
fur its feathers. The inhabitants, he adds, take and salt 
them in August for winter provisions, when they boil them 
with cabbage: they also tako the old ones in March; but 
they are thou poor, and not so well tasted as the young, and 
he makes their first appearance to be in February. 

Mr. Selby ( Illustrations of British Ornithology), who 
gives Lyre, Shearwater , and Scrabe as the provincial names 
of the bird, remarks, that from the accounts transmitted to 
us by Iho authors above quoted, this species appears, at the 
time they wrote, to have resorted in great numbers to the 
Calf of Man; hut from the information which Mr. Selby 
obtained, confirmed by the testimony of Sir W. Jardine(who 
visited the Isle of Man a few years ago with the express 
view of ascertaining this and some other points connected 
With ornithology), it seems now to ho entirely deserted bv 
those birds, a circumstance in all probability occasioned by 
the wanton and greedy destruction of their eggs and young. 
Mr. Selby, not having extended his inquiries to the Scilly 
Islands, is unable to say whether it is now to bo found there; 
but ho states that it is still abundant in the Orkneys, where 
it breeds in holes scratched in the earth that fills up the in¬ 
terstices of the recks and bold headlands, and is, according 
to Low, the main object of pursuit with the Ruchmen, who 
endanger their lives in climbing the most, awful precipices 
lor tho eggs and young of water-fowl. ‘ Like the real of 
the genus,* continues Mr. Selby, ‘ this bird lays but one 
white egg, of a rounded form, being equally obtuse cl oaeh 
end, and not inferior in size to that of a domestic fowl. It 
arrives at its breeding station in February or March; anti 
noon after August, when its young is able to 11), descils ii 
for the open sou, migrating, as the winter approaches, in a 
soothesly direction towards the coast of Spain, the Medi¬ 
terranean, &c. In Britain it ii almost entirely confined to 
the we.-tern coast, being of very iv.ro occurrence on the 
eastern, where L have only met with one individual, which 
•was shot upon an excursion to the Fern Islands.’ Tie* 
same author thinks that Wilhighby and Pennant are mis¬ 
taken in attributing the stillness obsoned in the Calf of Man 
during the day to the absence of tho birds at sea, the leal 
cause, in Mr. Selby’s opinion, being the repose of the birds 
rii their burrows to prepare for their activity at evening twi¬ 
light and morning dawn. 

Mr. Could {lit.-ds of Jiuroyr) remarks that it is evident 
Mr. Selby is not aware that this species is, during the sum¬ 
mer months, marly as abundant on the coasts of South 
Wales as it formerly was in the Calf of Man. Four dozen.-,, 
apparently eaptuieil by hand, were sent to Mr. Could from 
this locality, with ail intimation that he could have as many 
more. It appeared from the information obtained by bun, 
that the butts visit these localities for the purpose of incu¬ 
bation during the early part of the spring, when they' resort 
to deserted rabbit-burrows, eru\ ices of the rocks, &.e., wherein 
they deposit their single white egg, and the birds then fall 
an easy prey to the fishermen ami others, lie further says 
that they retire southwards, after the breeding season, even 
beyond tho Mediterranean,- where, in consequence of the 
increased temperature, they find a greater supply of food. 
The coasts of Norway and the shores of the Baltic, he adds, 
although not without the presence of this species, appear to 
be much less frequented by it than our own islands. M. 
Toniminek, in the ‘2nd part of his * Manuel,’ mention-; In¬ 
land 1 ' as one of the localities, and notes the species us found 
on the coasts of Norway, according to tho testimony of some 
voyagers, but not in the Baltic, and rarely on the c :.sS of 
Holland and France. In the 4th part of the same work, 
lu* states that it is common in tho Feroe Isles; and that it 
migrates in more or less considerable numbers along our 
maritime coasts, mentioning it as rare in Iceland, and as 
not visiting the coasts of Norway. He odds that it is com¬ 
mon on tlie banks of Newfoundland, and tliat it is also 
found in the south, for it is accidentally seen in the Medi¬ 
terranean. He received an individual Killed on the Bos- 

• Tin* riiirrpo-.H SVarwatpr {Procrllarin Puffin m «, f.imO i* noted ns au 
l.trtl !»y Mr. Thomson. !t \v:ut luken in August, 1835, by it boy mIio kiw 
it s. t.iinbliiiV t«*u ;mls a bole ut the bast* of n cliff near Dumriirvan. cir.inty of ' 
V.tlt tiiuti. They an* called htHjdoioni by the lUheriucii. \Y*oul, Proc., lohj/i j 


phorus, and another from the Adriatic; tho only difference 
was in the slenderness of the bill as compared with northern 
specimens. Mr. Gould figures three species in liis great 
work ( Birds of Europe) : the bird above described; tlio 
Dusky Shearwater (Puffinus obseurus) ; and the Cinereous 
Shearwater (Puffinus cinereus), Stephens. W itli regard to 
the last, Mr. Gould remarks, that if it should ultimately 
appear that the bird obtained by Mr. Strickland from the 
Tees mouth, and characterised oy him as a new species 
under the name of Ptfflnus fuliginosus ( Zool, Proc., 1832), 
is identical with tho young of Puffinus cinereus, which is 
by no means unlikely, and if a bird apparently in the 
adult plumage, subsequently obtained by tne same gentle¬ 
man, should prove to be the adult of this species, we shall 
have, with the addition of a specimen obtained by Mr. Selby, 
three examples of British-killed specimens of this genus. 
Mr. Gould further observes with respect to the specimens 
forwarded by Mr. Strickland, and which lie lias figured, 
that those two birds, although agreeing in their admeasure¬ 
ments with each .other, diller slightly from a specimen of 
Puffinus cinereus sent to Mr. Gould by M. Teinniinck as an 
undoubted example of that species, Mr. Strickland’s speci¬ 
mens being loss in all their admeasurements; and Mr, 
Gould adds, that if he could have discovered any dill'etem- 
in the markings of tlicir plumage, he should have had t > 
hesitation in regarding them as distinct; us it is, Mr. f’< .,,f 
figures Mr. Strickland’s specimens, a young one auu an 
adult, as Puffinus cinereus, with a ? M. Toniminek refeis 
to Mr. Gould’s figure of the adult for Puffinus cinereus, 
without any mark of doubt. 

Puffinus cinereus, according to Mr. Darwin, is comiqou 
to Cape Horn and the coast of Peru, as well as Europe, and 
generally frequents tho inland sounds. * I do not thiol;,’ 
adds Mr. Darwin, * I ever saw so many birds of any other 
sort together, as 1 once saw of these behind the island of 
Cliiloe; hundreds of thousands llcw in au irregular line for 
several hours in one direction. When part of the Hock 
settled on the water the surface was blackened, and a noiso 
proeeeded from them, as of human beings talking in llu; 
distauce. At this time the water was in parts coloured by 
clouds of small Crustacea. At Port Famine, cv.-ry morning 
and evening, a long baud of these birds continued to liy 
with extreme rapidity up and down tho central j ails of tho 
channel. I opened the stomach of one (which 1 shot, with 
sumo difficulty, for they were very wary), ami ii contained 
a small lislt and seven good sized prawn-like crabs. (Journal 
and Itcmur/is .) 

Mr. Gouid describes a species, Puffinus Affinis, from New 
South Wales. (Zoo/. /’roc., I-S37.) It is closely allied to 
P. obseurus, but somewhat smaller. 

The Shearwaters generally have tho wings well developed 
and lly rapidly , skimming over the waves, whence they pick 
up small fishes, crustaceans, mollusks, and in short any 
marine animals which they can master. While thus em¬ 
ployed they ajiproach nearly in their habits to the true 
Petrels, sjiurniiig as it. were the water with their feet (which 
are placed fiir backwards) as they lly, and using tlu-ui as a 
support while they snatch up their prey. They squill tho 
oily matter from their stomachs, when surprised by an in¬ 
truder, in self-defence. 



l’ufliuus Augloruir 


We now arrive at the true Petrels, which have been 
divided into tho genera Daption, Thulassidroma, JVugellus, 
and Procel/aria. Our limits will not permit a lengthened 
discussion on the generic distinction of each of these sub¬ 
divisions. some of which do not appear to us to deserve more 
than subgeneric separation. We shall therefore proceed to 
give the generic character of Thulussidrtnnu, and illustrate 
the group us far as our means will permit, bv ouo of each 
of the forms above alluded to. 
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Generic Character of Thalassidroma.—Bill shorter Ilian 
tho head, mtich compressed in front of the nasal sheath, 
with the tip of the upper mandible suddenly curving and 
hooking downwards, and that of the loWer one slightly 
angulated and following the curve of tho upper. Nostrils 
contained in one tube or sheath, but showing two distinct 
orifices in front. Wings lone and acuminata, with the first 
quill shorter than tho third, the second being the longest. 
Tail square or slightly forked. Legs having the tarsi rather 
long and slender, reticulated. Feet of three toes united by 
a membrane; hind too represented by a small straight de¬ 
pendent nail. (Gould.) 



ltr:ut and loot of THutiuaidromn pclagiou. 


Tho group gonerieally subdivided as above, or rather the 
most, of them, have been regarded as the indicators of storm 
and tempest. Rapidly spurning tho billows as they skim 
along tho undulating waves, they are ever on the watch for 
what, the troubled water may offer to them, and they congre¬ 
gate in the wake of the sea-going ship not so much perhaps 
for shelter as for what is turned up from tho furrow ploughed 
by 1 ho keel. Mr. G. Bennett, during his voyage, observed 
that the Cape Petrels, Albatrosses, and oilier birds followed 
the ship during the whole of the night, reposing for a short 
period oil the water, but seldom remaining long on the 
waves. They usually alighted for food, and soon resumed 
their flight. Marked birds were stain about the ship for 
days together when the strong gales carried the vessel at a 
rapid rate through the water. Cape Petrels and Albatrosses 
were seen flying near the stem as late as midnight, audit 
was not unusual to hear the twittering note of the Stormy 
Petrel (Thalassidroma pelagiea') under the stern during the 
night. (Wanderings in Xew South Wales, vol. i.) 

Daption. 

Example, Dap/ion Cnpensis, Stephens; ProccUnria Ca- 
peusis , Linn.; Cape Pigeon of the English; Peintada of 
the Portuguese. 



Daption Cnpr-noa. 


Description.— Plumage variegated with brown and white. 
The total length of one measured by M. Lesson was thirteen 
inches, that of tho tube of the nostrils six lines. The testi¬ 
cles were rather deep grey, the larynx had two muscles 
proper to it, and the total length of the intestinal tube was 
•17 niches. M. Garnet communicated to M. Lesson a species 
which the latter believed to be now, with an elaborate de¬ 


scription and anatomical details, which M. Lesson quc.*es at 
length. 

Captain P. P. King, in a letter to Mr. Brodcrip from New 
South Wales (April, 183 - 1 ), states that from the meridian of 
the island of St. Paul’s, on about the parallel of 10° S. lat., 
the ship was daily surrounded by a multitude of oceanic 
birds. Of tho Petrel tribe, tho Cape Pigeon, Ptocelfaria 
Capensis, Linn., was most abundant; hut Proc. vittata (vel 
caroled)—Prion— frequently was observed ; as was also a 
small black Petrel which Captain King did not recollect to 
have before seen. (Zool. Proc., 1834 .) Tho same author 
states that tlio Pintado Petrel (the species now under con¬ 
sideration), seems to ho spread over the whole of tho 
southern hemisphere. (Zool. Journ., vol. iv.) 

Thalassidroma. (Vigors.) 

This is tho genus Hydrohates of Boie. 

Mr. Selby remarks that the members of this genus, which 
nro all of small size, have been very properly separated by 
Mr. Vigors from tho rest of the Petrel group. They art;, lie 
observes, birds of nocturnal or crepuscular habits, and nro 
seldom seen except in lowering weather, or during storms, 
when they frequently fly in the track of ships. At other 
times, and in dear weather, they remain concealed during 
tho day in the holes of rocks, rat-burrows, &o.„ and only 
come forth at nightfall in search of food, consisting of marine 
crustaceans, small mollusks, and other oily animal matter 
which they find floating on the surface of the ocean. Theii 
flight equals in swiftness tlml of the Swallow tribe, which 
they resemble in size, colour, and general appearance. All 
the known species are of a dark hue, more or less relieved 
with white, and are widely distributed, some being found in 
both hemispheres, and in a variety of climate. They breed 
in the crevices of rocks, caverns, &c„ and, like the Fulmars 
and Shear/caters, lay hut one egg, which is white, and com¬ 
paratively large. (Illustrations <j‘ British Oruithologi/, 
vol. ii.) 

Examples. — Thalassidroma pelagiea, and Thulassi- 
dronui JVUsnnii. 

Description of Thalassidroma pelagiea.— I7kk 1, hack, 
wings, null tail dull black: lower parts sooty bhu.\, ; a luivn 
transverse hand of pure while on the rump; scapulars and 
secondary quills terminated with white; tail and quids 
black, the first quill not the longest, but shorter by tom- 
lines than the second and third, which is tho longest: hill 
and feet black ; iris brown. The tail is square, and the tips 
of the wings reach but very little beyond its point. Tlio 
length of the tarsi is ten lines. Total length five inches six 
lines. (Male and female.) 

Young of the. Year .—Thesis have the "tints less deep, and 
tho edges of 1 he leathers sooty or rusty: in ether rerpccts 
they resemble tlio adults. 

Localities. — More common in North America Ilian in 
Europe; found on the coasts of England and Scotland; 
rather common at the Orcadcs and Hebrides; more abun¬ 
dant in the island of Saint Kilda: wanders rarely on the 
coasts of the ocean, and \cry accidentally on the lakes of 
the centre of Europe. (Teinininek.) Mr. Selby states that 
they are found upon the seas surrounding Britain at all 
seasons of the year, and that they have been ascertained to 
breed not only upon the Shetland and other northern 
islands of Scotland, but upon the rocky coast of the north¬ 
west of Cornwall at the opposite extremity of the kingdom. 
Tho geographical distribution of this species lias, lie adds, 
been supposed to he very extensive, lml the discovery of 
other species very closely allied to t both in size and colour 
(and only to he distinguished by narrow inspection and 
comparison) in various parts of tlui Atlantic and Pacific. 
Oceans, makes it mole than probable liat these latter have 
been mistaken for it, and that, its distribution is .in fact 
much more limited, being in all likelihood confined to tho 
European seas. 

The bird above described, which is considered to be the 
smallest of the web-footed birds, is the. Proc-t’laria pelagiea 
of Linnaeus; Uccello dcl/e Tempeste. of the modern 'talisms; 
Oiseau da Tcmpelc, Pttrel, and Petrel Tempete of the 
French and Tcmmiuek; Ungeicitter V«get, Klein star 
Sturmcogcl, and Mecr Peters Vogel at the Dutch : Storm 
Zwahi of the Nctherlanders: Strnnuraderx Vogel of tho 
Swedes; Soren Pcder, St. Peilers Fug/, Vest an-rinds or 
Sonden vinds Fugl, and Ucm/rs Fugt of the Norwegians; 
Cas gun Long nr of the antieiit- British : Common storm 
Petrel. Stormy Petrel, and Storm-finch of the modern 
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British, who call the spcctcs also (provinciallv) Little Petrel, 
Miity, Ass Hag, Spency, Sea-swallow, Allamouty, Witch, 
and (.mariners especially) Mother Carey's Chickens, a title 
which is not confined to Procrl/uria pciagica, hut is shared 
hy and more generally applied to the more oceanic species, 
such as Thalassidroma IVilsnnn, &c. 

This, or some other species of Thalassidroma, is in all 
probability the Cyj.se/us of Pliny, who describes (A T at. 
Hist., x. .19) the swallow-like appearance of his Cyjiseli, 
their nesting in rocks, their wide spread over the sea, and 
says that however far ships go from laud, these birds lly 
around them. 

Habits, Food, Tie.production, $c .—The habits of this 
species very much resemble those of the other Petrels. 
Air. Solhy remarks that most authors state that it lays hut 
one egg, which M. Teinminck describes as being pure white, 
nearly round, and of thy* shape of an owl’s. Air. Selby be¬ 
lieves that a single egg is the general law, hut lie refers to 
Mr. Senrtli's paper in the ‘Linnean Transactions’ (xiii.). 
The latter gen I Ionian found a nest in passing over a track 
of peal-moss near the shore upon an uninhabited islet in 
Orkney. He was directed to it by the low purring noise of 
the female, and found two pure white eggs, of a very large 
size’* as compared to the bird. Upon seizing the old one, 
she squirted out a very rancid oily substance. Upon taking 
her home, she wa« put into a cage, and various worms were 
offered to her, all of which she refused. At the end of four 
rluvs, Mr. Scarth saw that she occasionally drew the feathers 
of her breast singly across or rather through her bill, and 
appeared to slick an oily substance from them. Upon this, 
he smeared her breast with train oil, and as she greedily 
sucked it, lie repeated the smearing twice or thrice a day 
for a week. He then placed a saucer containing oil in the 
cage, in which she regularly dipped her breast, and then 
sucked her feathers as before. Thus he kept her alive for 
three months. Mr. Selby observes that some authors have 
staled that the young, as soon as hatched, are conducted to 
the water; but this lie says is a mistake, as fliev remain in 
the holes till fully able to lly, which does not take place for 
some weeks, and during this time they are fed by the 
parents with oily matter ejected from their stomachs. 4 In¬ 
stances.’ continues Mr. Selby, ‘frequently occur of its being 
found rather far inland, either dead or in an exhausted and 
dying stale; but the cause of such mortality has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily accounted for; it may however arise 
from weakness, occasioned either by old age or accident; 
illness, rendering it unable to contend with the autumnal 
and wintry blasts, during which period such instances are 
most frequent: and this is rendered more probable by its 
being commonly in an emaciated condition. The (light of 
the Storm-Petrel is remarkably swift, and is equalled by 
few of the leathered race. It is often seen darling from 
wuve to wave, at intervals dipping its hill into the water as 
if in search of insects, or picking up food, during which it 
will stand ns it were upon the summit of the billow with 
wings expanded and raised, but it is very rarely seen to 
alight for swimming, and is totally unable to dive, a faculty 
attributed to it in an eminent degree hy some of the earlier 
writers.' In December, 1821, whilst sailing on the Thames, 
we saw one of these birds in the middle of the river, just 
below the Tower of London. Jt was disporting on the wing 
just above the surface of the water, which was very rough, 
and ever and anon settled on it, rising again almost imme¬ 
diately. It had blown a gale (which still continued when 
the bird was seen) for twenty-four hours. Many persons 
were in unsuccessful pursuit of it, they being apparently 
unacquainted with its habits, and taking it for a stray and 
wearied land-bird which was constantly dropping into the 
wateF. 

M.Temminck ( Manuel, -lth part) observes that M. Graba 
presumes that the moult of this species is double, and that 
in autumn their plumage has some obscure spots. Al. Tcut- 
minck further remarks that tho variety found at Fcroe 
differs from that found accidentally on liis coasts in the 
want of the white on the scapulars and secondaries of the 
wings; in other respects there is no marked disparity. This 
is the Hydrohates Feroensis of Brchm, and is in all proba¬ 
bility that alluded to by Brunnich, when lie tcdls us that 
the inhabitants of the Fcroe Isles make the bird serve as a 
candle, by drawing a wick through the'moutli and rump, 
which, being lighted, is fed bv tho fat and oil of the 
body. 

* A’inhl tl;e k'zo t»f n l»l uki/jnlV 


Thalassidroma lFilsonii. — Description. —Head and all 
the lower parts sooty black; hack, scapulars, aiul wings black; 
some of tho great wing-coverts bordered with whitish ; all 
the upper tail-coverts, and, in some individuals, a part of the 
feathers of the thighs also or some of the lower coverts, pure 
white; tail nearly square, only slightly emarginate, the three 
lateral feathers white at their base; wings exceeding the tail 
more than an inch; hill and feet (tarsi 15 lines long) black ; 
on tho membranes a long yellow stain and tho edges of the 
toes finely bordered with that colour; iris black; extremity 
of the nasal tube turned up. Total length of the bird <> 
inches 3 or 4 lines. (Doth sexes in perfect plumage .) 

M. Tcmminck, who gives the above description, observes 
that the young birds doubtless differ but little from the 
adults; but they are not as yet exactly known. (Manuel, 
4lh part, 1840.) 

This species appears to he the Procelhiria pciagica of 
Wilson; Prncellaria oceanica of Banks; ProcrUaria JViJ- 
sotiii of the Prince of Mttsignano; L'Oisrnn Tempi'tc of 
BuH’on, 4 I5nl.’ 093; and Petrel cehasse of Temminck. 

Localities. —The whole of America to Cape Horn : com¬ 
mon on the coasts of Chili, the United Slates, and Brazil; 
more rare at the Cape of Good Hope than Procellarm j:efa- 
gica; shows itself accidentally on the coasts of Spain and 
in the Mediterranean. (Temminck, Manuel, 4th part.) 

Habits, Food, Fej.roduction, <§'C.— Nultall, who enume¬ 
rates 1 heir vulgar names of Stormy Petrels, Devil’s Birds, 
and Mother Carey’s Chickens with remonstrance, well de¬ 
scribe;-; their habits. ‘On the edge of soundings, as the 
vessel loses sight of the headlands. Hocks of there dark, 
swift Hying, and ominous birds begin to shoot around the 
vessel, and finally take their station in her foaming wake. 
In this situation, as humble dependents, they follow for 
their pittance of faro, constantly and keenly watching the 
agitated surge for floating inollusca, anil arc extremely gra¬ 
tified with any fat kind of animal matter thrown overboard, 
which they instantly discover, however small the morsel, or 
mountainous and foaming the raging wave on which it may 
happen to Uont. On making such discovery, they suddenly 
stop in their airy and swallow-like flight, and whirl instantly 
down to the waters. Sometimes nine or ten llms crowd to¬ 
gether like a Hock of chickens scrambling for flic same 
morsel, at tile same time pattering on the water with 
their feet, as if walking on the surface, they balance 
themselves with gently fluttering and outspread wings, 
and often dip down their heads to collect the sinking 
object in pursuit. On other occasions, as if seeking relief 
from their almost perpetual exercise of (light, 1 hey jerk and 
hop widely over the water, rebounding as their feet touch 
the surface with great agility and alertness. There is some¬ 
thing cheerful and amusing in the sight of these little voy¬ 
aging Hocks, steadily following after the vessel, so light and 
unconcerned across the dreary ocean. During a gale it is 
truly interesting to witness their intrepidity and address. 
Unappalled by the storm that strikes terror into the breast 
of the mariner, they are seen coursing wddly and rapidly 
over the waves, descending tlieir sides, then mounting with 
the breaking surge which threatens to hurst over their 
heads, sweeping through tho hollow waves as in a sheltered 
valley, and again mounting with the rising billow, they trip 
and jerk sportively and securely on tho roughest sea, defy¬ 
ing the horrors of the storm, and like magic beings seem to 
take delight in braving overwhelming dangers. At other 
times we see these aerial mariners playfully coursing from 
side to side in the wake of the ship, making excursions far 
and wide on every side, now in advance, then far behind, 
returning again to the vessel as if she were stationary, 
though moving at the most rapid rate. A little after dark 
they generally cease Iheir arduous course, atul take their 
interrupted rest upon the water, arriving in the wake of the 
vessel they had left, as I have observed, by about 9 or ] 0 
o’clock of the following morning. In this way wo were fol¬ 
lowed by the same flock of birds to the soundings of the 
Azores, and until wc came in sight of the Isle of Flores.’ 

^Manual of the Ornithology qf the United States and qf 
Canada.) Temminck states that tlieir food consists of the 
seeds of some marine pluuts, small tcstaccans, mollusks, 
&c.; Wilson says that they feed on the gelatinous spora of 
the Gulf-weed ( Fticus tialans), as well as small fish, bar¬ 
nacles, &c. Nuttall informs us that these Petrels breed in 
great numbers on tho rocky shores of the Bahama and the 
Bermuda islands, and along sorao parts of the coast of East 
Florida and Cuba. Mr. Audubon informed him that they 
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also breed in large floeks on the mud and sand Islands off 
Cape Sable in Nova Scotia, burrowing downwards from the 
surface to the depth of a foot or more. They also com¬ 
monly employ the holes and cavities of rocks near the sea 
lor this purpose. ‘The eggs,’ says Nuttall, in continuation, 

• according to Mr. Audubon, are three, white and translu¬ 
cent. After the period of incubation they return to feed 
their young only during the night, with the oily food which 
they raise from their stomachs. At these times they are 
heard through most parts of the night, making a continued 
cluttering sound like frogs. In Juno and July, or about 
the time that they breed, they are still seen out at sea for 
scores of leagues from the land, the swiftness of their (light 
allowing them daily to make those vast excursions in quest 
of their ordinary prey ; and hence, besides their suspicious 
appearance in braving storms, ns if aided by the dark ruler 
of the air, they breed, according to the vulgar opinion of 
sailors, like no other honest bird, for taking no time for the 
purpose on land, they merely hatch their egg under their 
wings, as they sit on the water!’ 



Tlinlaxsidronin Wilsomi. 


Fulmavus. (Loach.) 

Mr. G. It. Gray gives IVagellus, Ray, as the generic name 
ot this form, and Lin mens quotes lYagelfus Cornubiensium 
as a synonym of the species which wc are about to illus¬ 
trate. But both ltay and Willughby (to say nothing of 
other parts of their descriptions) describe the bill of their 
bird as black, which appears not to he the colour of that 
of Fulmnrus glacialis , either in the young or the adult 
state. Willughby’s figure (t. fifi), though not a good one, 
can hardly be taken for a Fulmar; the nostrils are not. re¬ 
presented as tubular, nor the bill itself as large; and there 
is nothing to lead the observer to suppose that the figure 
w'as intended for that bird. Mr. Seiby quotes the figure 
and description of Willughby as referable to Larus argon - 
tutus t>f Brunnich. 

Example, Fulmarus glacialis. 

This species has been considered the type of the restricted 
genus ProceUaria, Linn., by those who confine the subdi¬ 
vision of that genus to the genera Procellaria, Puffinus, and 
Thalassidroma. The bill of the Fulmar is stout, thick, 
with the upper mandible considerably hooked at the tip 
(where it is also dilated) and suleated. The lower mandi¬ 
ble is straight and slightly truncated. The nostrils are 
united in a single tube. The legs are moderate, and a sharp 
claw exists in the place of a hind toe. 

Description.— Head, neck, all the lower parts, rump, and 
tail pure white; hack, scapulars, wing-coverts and seconda¬ 
ries pure bluish-ash; quills bright grey brown; tail well 
rounded, conical; bill bright yellow tinged with orange on 
the nasal tube; iris and feet yellow. Length 16 inches. 
{Both sexes, summer plumage .) 

Young of the Year. —The whole body bright grey clouded 
with brown ; feathers of the wings and tail terminated by a 
deeper brown; the quills and caudal feathers have only a 
tinge of grey-brown ; in front of tlio eyes an angular black 
spot; hill and feet yellowish ash. ' (Temmiuck.) 



Howl uiul loot oi‘ Fulmar. 


This is the ProceUaria glacialis of Liuurcus and authors; 
Le Petrel Fulmar and Petrel <te Pile de Saint Kih/a of 
Button ; ITar-hest of the Norwegians, by whom it appears 
to be also called Mallemvke or Alu/lcmu/ie; Gieytau y (,'ndg 
of the antient British ; Fulmar and Fulmar Petrel of the 
modern British, by whom it is also named (provineially) 
Mallemuck, Ma/moke, and Mallduch. 

Localities. —The Polar regions principally during sum¬ 
mer. It is noted by Major Sabine as occurring within the 
Arctic Circle (Parry’s First Voy., Append.), and as abund¬ 
ant. at all times in Davis’s Straits and Baflin’s Buy: in his 
Greenland Birds the same author states that during the 
time of the detention of the ships by ice in Jacob’s Bay 
Gat. 71°), from the 2-ttli of June to the 3rd of July, Ful¬ 
mars were passing in a continual stream to the northward, 
in numbers inferior only to the. Bucks of the Passenger 
Pigeon in North America. Captain James Ross (Append, 
to Sir John Ross's Second T oy.) records it as abounding 
in most parts of the North Atlantic Ocean, but as pecu¬ 
liarly numerous in Hudson’s Bay, Davis’s Strait, and Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay. He says that these birds are aUo occasionally 
met with to the westward of Lancaster Sound, and in Re¬ 
gent’s Inlet, following the whale ships, and availing them¬ 
selves of the success of tlio fishermen, by feeding ott’ the 
carcass of the whale, after it has been deprived of its blub¬ 
ber and turned adrift. Temmiuck places the species always 
on the shelves and Boating ice of the pule, and says that, it 
is very accidental on the coasts of England and Holland; 
but that the seas of the Arctic Pule are covered with it at 
great distances from land. Air. Selby {Illustrations of lint. 
Orni/h.) informs us that the steep and rocky St. Libia, one 
of the western islands of Scotland, is the only locality 
within the British dominions annually resorted to by tlio 
Fulmar, the rest of the Scottish and our more southern 
coasts being rarely visited even by stragglers. Mr. Gould 
{Birds of Europe) observes, that although the Polar re¬ 
gions constitute its native locality, it is nevertheless found, 
but in much less abundance, in more temperate climates, 
such us tlio northern seas of Europe and America, extend¬ 
ing itself throughout tlio lengthened coast of Norway, and 
not unfrequcntly Holland and Franco. It frequents also, 
he adds, tlio northern isles of Great Britain, resorting to 
the Orkneys and Hebrides for the purpose of breeding, but 
particularly to the island of St. Kilda. 

Habits; Food; Reproduction; Utility to Man. —Tem- 
minck states that the Fulmar never comes to the coast ex¬ 
cept for the purposes of nesting, or when driven there by 
gales. Its Bight is easy and buoyant. Besides the flesh 
and blubber of dead whales or seals, for penetrating whose 
thick skins their trenchant and hooked upper mandible is 
admirably formed, barnacles and other parasites which 
attach themselves to the whales, mollusks, &c„ form ih'ir 
food. Captain James Ross (Joe. cil.) says that the bird is at 
essential service to those employed in the capture ot the 
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whale, by guiding them to those places where the whales 
are most numerous, and by giving notiee of the first ap¬ 
pearance of those animals at the surfitce of the water, by 
crowding to the spot from all quarters. The FUlmar also 
attends the fishing-vessels on the banks of Newfoundland, 
where it is called John Down, for the offal of the cod-fish, 
and is often taken with a hook haited with a piece of cod’s 
liver or ttesh. At St. Kilda they breed gregariously in the 
caverns and holes of the rockB; a single white large egg, 
with a very brittle shell, is deposited by the female, and the 
young, which are hatched about the middle of June, arc fed 
with oily matter disgorged by the parents. As soon as they arc 
fledged they are eagerly sought by tlio cragsmen, who scale 
the precipitous cliffs for them at the risk of their lives, for 
the sake of their down, feathers, and oil. ‘No bird,’ says 
Pennant, ‘is of such uso to the islanders as this; Ino Ful¬ 
mar supplies them with oil for their lamps, down for then- 
beds, a delicacy for their tables, a balm for their wounds, 
and a medicine for their distempers. The Fulmar is also a 
certain prognosticator of the change of wind ; if it comes to 
land, no west wind is expected for some time ; and the con¬ 
trary when it returns and keeps the sea.' These birds, are 
said to be salted for winter provision by the inhabitants of 
11 at fin's and Hudson’s Bay. Like the other Petrels, the 
Fulmars eject oil through their nostrils in self-defence, and 
it therefore becomes, as Mr. Selby observes, an essential 
point that they should be taken and killed by surprise, in 
order to prevent the loss of a liquid so valuable to those who 
capture them. 



Fiilmanui giarinlU. 

Procellaria. (Linn.) 


The type of this genus, as restricted by Mr. O. R. Gray, is 
Procellaria /Rquhtoctiatis, Linn.; The lJrcat Black Petrel of 
lid wards. 



Prorellavia ^Equinoctinlis. 


Mr. Darwin, in Ins valuable ‘ Journal and Remarks’ ( Voy. 
of Adventure and Beagle), remarks that the southern seas 
visited by the expedition are frequented by several species of 


Petrels. The largest kind, Procellaria giganlea, or Nelly 
( Quebrantahuesos , or Break-borles, of the Spaniards), is, ho 
observes, a common bird, both in the inland channels and 
on the open sea. ‘ In its habits and manner of flight,’ con¬ 
tinues Mr. Darwin,' there is a very close resemblance with 
the Albatross, and as with the latter bird a person may 
watch it for hours together without seeing on what it feeds, 
so it is with this petrol. Tho Break-bones is however a 
rapacious bird, for tt was observed'by some of the officers at 
Port S. Antonio chasing a dlvfcr. The bird tried to escape, 
both by diving and flying, but it was continually struck 
down, and at last killed by a blow on its head. At Port St. 
Julian also these great petrels were seen killing and devour¬ 
ing young gulls.’ Tho same author adds that tho Spaniards 
were probably aware of the rapacity of this petrel, for 
‘ Quebrantahuosos’ means properly an osprey. These large 
petrels are culled Mother Carey's Geese by tho sailors. 

Diomedoa. (Linn.) [Albatross.] 

Captain P. P. King, R.N., in his letter to Mr. Brodcrip 
above alluded to, says, ‘Of the genus Diornedeu the species 
which 1 regarded as the />. spadicea, chlororhynchos, and Jii- 
liginosa of authors, were the most remarkable. Nnar Tristan 
d’Acunha the first (D. spadicea) most abounded ; between 
the Cape and the longitude of 30° east, tho second (D. e/do 
rorhynclms) became more numerous ; and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Paul’s their place was supplietl by D.fuliginnm. 
Where one species abounded, the others were only occa¬ 
sionally seen ; from which it may be inferred that each 
species breeds in distinct haunts. Occasionally two or three 
varieties of the D. exuluns, Lirm., the large wandering 
Albatross, attended the ship, but they rarely remained be¬ 
yond tho day. D. exuluns varies very much in plumage; 
generally however the head, neck, back, and wings are 
more or less mottled-grey, and tho breast, abdomen^ vent, 
and uropygium snowy white ; the bill is lmvn-coloured, and 
the fetft yellow. We saw a bird that might be referred to 
M. Lesson’s D. epomophora, if that is really a distinct, 
species. Another, of very large size, was near ns for two 
days, which, with the exception of the back of the wings 
and tips of the under-side of the pen feathers and extremity 
of the tail being black, was of a snowy white colour.’ 

Drawings of D. spadicea and ]). ehlnrorhynrhos, and 
descriptions of three of tho species sent by Captain King, 
were read and exhibited. Tho descriptions agreed essen¬ 
tially with those from the same specimens in ‘Wanderings 
in New South Wales,’ by Mr. G. Bennett, who was a fellow- 
voyager w ith Captain King. The Report, goes on to stale 
that liie reference of these to the species quoted is pro¬ 
visional only, as they differ in some important particulars 
from the original description of those species; it is there¬ 
fore probable that they are rather to be viewed as indi¬ 
cating races hitherto unknown to zoologists. (Zuof. Proe., 
183 1.) 

The author of the ‘Wanderings* above noticed states 
that the known species are, I). endans, D. sj adirru, JJ. 
r/dororhynchus, D.fulightosa: and also, as enumerated by 
Cuvier, 1). braehynra (Tem.), and 1). melanophris (Tern.) ; 
to these two last Mr. Bennett had no opportunity of refer¬ 
ring. lie gives a description of a species found at Bass’s 
Straits, among others, and has a chapter containing much 
interesting observation on the habits of the Albatrosses and 
the mode of capturing them. They appear to be unsparing 
in their voracity, for Mr. Bennett saw one which was shot 
dead instantly fallen upon by its companions, eager to make 
it their prey. The excretory duet of the nasal gland of tho 
It'tendering Albatross (D. e.rulans) w as traced by Mr. Ben¬ 
nett for nearly two inches under the external plate of tho 
upper mandible, in a direction towards the nostrils, hut in¬ 
clining slightly upwards, until he lost sight of it among tho 
cellular substance of the bone. 

Habits, Reproduction, Captain Carmichael (Linn. 
Trans., vol. xii.) gives an account of the breeding of these 
birds, from personal observation, in tho island of Tristan 
d’Acunha. As he and liis party walked down the mountain 
on their return, they passed among (locks of Albatrosses 
engaged in the process of incubation or tending their young. 
Four species ( Diomedea spadicea, exulans, chlororhynchus, 
and fuliginosa) breed on the island; none of them hatch 
more than one egg at a time. Tho two former give them¬ 
selves no trouble, it appears, in constructing their nest, 
merely choosing a dry spot of ground, and giving it a slight 
coneavity, to prevent the egg from rolling out of its place. 
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The egg is white, very large, uncommonly long in proportion 
to its diameter, .and nearly of equal thickness at. both ends. 
The black Albatrosses iD./Uligtnosa) were gregarious when 
Captain Carmichael visited the island (January), and built 
their nests, which wore constructed of mud, raised five or 
six inches and slightly depressed at top, close to each other. 
Hu cuuntad upwards of a hundred in an area of half an 
acre. The birds stood motionless as statues on their re¬ 
spective hillocks till the party approached close to them, 
when they , sot up the strangest clattering with their beaks, 
and, on being touched, squirted a deluge of fetid oily fluid 
from the stomach on the offenders. The nest of D. chlo- 
rarhynchus was solitary, and the bird selected some sheltered 
corner, particularly the small drains that draw the water off 
the land into the ravines. ‘Here,* continues Captain Car¬ 
michael, ‘it runs up its nest to the height of ten or twelve 
inches, of a cylindrical form, with a small ditch around the 
base. A curious circumstance with regard to this bird is, 
that when irritated, the feathers of Us cheeks are separated, 
so as to display a beautiful stripe of naked orange skin run¬ 
ning from the corners of the mouth towards the hack of the 
head. All theao birds nourish their young by disgorging the 
contents of their stomach. They are never observed to carry 
any article of food in their bill: those matters indeed from 
which they derive tho chief part of their sustenance,—the 
blubber of dead whales, seals, and sea-lions,—would molt 
away if carried in tho bill to any distance. We could not 
help admiring the utter unconsciousness of danger displayed 
by them on our approach; they never showed the least dis¬ 
position to move out of tho way; even when kicked, or 
pulled off their nests, they made not the smallest show of 
resistance ; hut quietly returned to their post, or stood until 
we passed on. Their plumage is of the finest order, copious, 
and without the slightest stain. They find great difficulty 
in getting on wing, and must run twenty or thirty yards 
along tho ground with expanded wings, before they can get 
fairly under-way. We had tho curiosity to take one of them 
by the point of the wings, and fling it over the rock ; ye!, 
though it had several hundred feet of a clear fall, it never 
recovered itself, but dropped down like a stone. Oil this 
account, when not engaged with their young, they usually 
rest upon the edge of the precipice, from which they can 
launch a! once into tho air.’ 

Captain Carmichael and his party, in a difficult part of 
their route, had to kick upwards of u dozen of them to the 
right and left before they could got on. 



Prion villains. 


longest, which gives the tail a rounded appearance. The 
same author gives an interesting detail of the anatomy of 
the bird. 

Ill a letter addressed by John Gould, Esq., corresponding 
member of the Zoological Society, dated Van Diemen's 
Laud, May 10, 183!), and read on the 8th of October hot, 
that distinguished ornithologist mentioned several interest¬ 
ing particulars relative to Oceanic birds observed by him 
upon his voyage. Immediately off the Land’s End, Wil¬ 
son’s Storm Petrol (Thalassidroma 11 ibumii) was seen in 
ibundanee, and continued to accompany tho ship through¬ 
out the Hay. The little Storm Petrel (Thulassidrnmu /tela - 
giea, Selby) was also seen, hut in far less numbers; both 
species disappeared on npproaehiug tho latitude of Madeira, 
their place there being occupied by another species, which 
Mr. Could took to be Thai. Bulweri■ This latitude was 


Prion. (Lucepude.) 

Tltis is tho genus Pachyptila of Illigcr. 

Generic Character.—Bill strong, stout, wide, very much 
depressed, the upper mandible convex on its sides, termi¬ 
nated by a compressed hook: the edges furnished inter¬ 
nally with cartilaginous lamella); the lower mandible very 
much depressed, formed of two ares soldered at tho point, 
and forming in their interval a guttural pouch; nostrils 
opening by two distinct orifices and disposed in the form of 
a short lube. A very small claw in place ol’ a hind-toe. 
First quill longest. 

Tho type of this genus is the Blu>‘ Petrel (Prnrcllariu ril- 
tata and ceerulea, Gin.) discovered by Forster. Many indivi¬ 
duals were taken during the voyage of the Coquille, in 58“ S. 
lat. The following is from M. Gamut’s description of an in¬ 
dividual of this species, which, in the form of its hill at least, 
appears to he leading the way towards the Lnmdlibrun- 
chiate Palmipedes. It is distinguished from the other Petrels 
by ihe disposition of its bill. Tho mandibles arc hooked 
at tlieir extremity; their base is very much widened. The 
edges of the upper mandible are directed a little outwards; 
they present within a projecting border striated trans¬ 
versely : tho interval vvlifoh separates them exhibits a small 
groove. The tongue is very thick and the mouth very 
dilatable. Total length, from the bill to the extremity of 
the tail, 11 inches (French). Length of Ihe nasal tube 3 
lines. Extent of wings ‘20 inches. Size a third larger 
than Thalassidroma pelagica; upper part of the body ashy 
blue or gi*jy blue, deepest on the head and on the wings. 
A blackish band cuts across the wings and the lower part of 
the back near tho origin of the tail. This portion is deep¬ 
est in colour; the extremity of the tail has tho same black¬ 
ish deep blue tint; lower part of the body and wings white ; 
abive the tail aline of a blue tint: bill and eyes plumbeous 
blue; middle of the upper mandible and tube of the nos¬ 
trils blackish. The middle tail-lcatlicrs are rather the 


also favourable to the Shearwaters, Pttffmus cinereus and 
Puff, nhseurm, the former being there in great numbers. 
Mr. Gould crossed the equator on the 7th July, having been 
more than twenty days within tho tropicus, part of which 
time tho vessel lay becalmed. This portion of the ocean’s 
surface was also inhabited by Storm Petrels, hut of a dis¬ 
tinct. species from any Mr. Gould had hitherto observed, ami 
which he believes to he new to science. These birds, with 
now and then a solitary Hhynehops and Frigate Hud ( Ta- 
c/iy/irles), wore all of the fcalhcrcd race that he observed in 
those heated latitudes. On the 2(Jth July, when tho ship 
was in 2<>” S. lat., they were visited lor the first time by the 
Cape Petrel ( Proccl/uria Capcnsis): on tho 23rd (lat. .'!| J 
10 ' S. long., 24 ' 1 west) they were surrounded by the lea¬ 
thered raeo. Independently of an abundance of Capo l’c- 
trela, two other species and three kinds of Albatrosses were 
observed. The latter were Viumedea exulans, D. Ch/'iro- 
rhi/tiehus, and D. fulightosa. A lew days after this, they 
commenced running down their longitude, and from that 
time, until they reached the allures of Van Diemen’s Land, . 
several species of Proce/laridre ac mipanied the ship. Mr. 
Gould found, ns he had every reason to expect, the Austra¬ 
lian Seas inhabited by their own peculiar Storm Petrels 
(Thalassidroma ). four distinct speei s of which ho had 
already observed since leaving the Cape. ‘ From (he wes¬ 
terly winds which prevail in the southern hemisphere,* 
adds Mr. Gould, ‘ between tho latitudes 35° and 5o“, I am 
induced to believe that a perpetual migration is carried on 
by several members of the oceanic family con inually passing 
from west to east, and circumnavigating this portion of the 
globe. This remark more particularly refers (o the Alba¬ 
trosses, Prions, and other large kinds of Petiels ; the same 
individuals of sever,il of these species having been observed 
to follow our ship for some thousands of miles. Until I had 
ascertained that they were nocturnal, il was a mailer of sur¬ 
prise to me how tho birds which were seen around die \c-' el 
at nightfall were to bo observed crossing our wake a’t day- 
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break on the following morning, (lie ship having frequently 
run a distawo of nearly (00 miles during the night.* (Zuol. 
Proc., 1839.) 

Fossil Alhatkoss. 

Professor Owen, in the present month (May, 1840), de¬ 
scribed at u meeting of the Geological Society certain orni- 
tholites discovered in the chalk near Maidstone. They 
consisted of the shaft of a humerus eleven inches long, 
wanting both ends, and two fragments of a tibia. Tlieir 
proportions were such thut the Professor could riot refer 
them to any other group of birds than the Longipcnnes of 
the Palmiped order of Cuvier’s system : and the humerus 
equalled in size that of the largest Albatross with which 
Professor Owen hud been able to compare it. 

PETRPCOLA. [LiTHtmtAOiD.K, vol. xiv., p. 48.] 

PETRIFACTION'S, one of the general terms by which 
naturalists have at different times sought to designate the 
vast variety of plants and animals whoso remains are pre¬ 
served in the earth. It may be thus considered as an equi¬ 
valent for such expressions as ‘ formed stones.’ ‘ imbedded 
fossils,’ ‘ organised fossils,’ * organic remains,’ &e. None 
of these expressions are free from objections more or less 
serious, but the difficult'/ of superseding them by bettor is 
more obvious than the advantage of changing them. Against 
the use of the word Petrifactions, it is reasonably argued 
that a very considerable proportion of the plants, shells, and 
bones of vertebrated animals enclosed in the rocks arc 
not at all petrified; while, on the other hand, the process of 
lupidilieatioii has been found to have been perfectly per¬ 
formed on objects of comparatively recent date never im¬ 
bedded in the earth, as the wood of a Roman aqueduct in 
Westphalia. Culcareous deposits from springs, which invest 
mosses, shells, and bones with a stony case, are often called 
petrifactions. [Organic Remains.] 

PETROCINCLA. [Mkrulid.*, vol. xv., p. 122.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, in his ‘Catalogue of Birds 
observed in the Dubinin' (Deccan), records a species under 
the name of Petrnciucia Panilno, and remarks that it differs 
from the Solitary Thrush of Europe ( Tardus Cyaneus, 
Linn.) in its smaller size, slighter form, want of orange 
eyelids, and white lips to the feathers. Pet. Pandoo is 
found only in the dense woods of the Ghauts, and its flight 
is low and rapid. Colonel Sykes adds, that it appears to 
correspond with Var. A. of Dr. Latham’s Solitary Thrush , 
vol. v., p. 47. Petrocincla Maul and Petrocincla citiclo- 
rhyncha arc recorded by Colonel Sykes in the same cata¬ 
logue. t'Znol. Proc., 1832.) 

PETltOlCA. [Sylviad.*.] 

PETROLEUM, a viscid variety of bitumen, which is 
found in many parts of Europe and America, but chiefly in 
Asia, flowing from beds associated with coal strata. As 
much as 400,000 hogsheads is said to be collected annually 
in the Birman empire. It is also abundant in Persia, and it. 
is found, among other places, in the island of Barbadocs. It 
is sometimes used in medicine, and it is contained in the 
materia mcdica of the London Pharmacopoeia, under the 
name of Petroleum Barbtuiense. 

This substance bus a dark reddish-brown colour; it is 
slightly translucent, and its odour is bituminous. The pe¬ 
troleum of Bechelbronn m the department of tile Bus It hit, 
lias boon particularly examined by Buussingault: it it 
viscid, and has a very deep brown colour; it is known ii 
the neighbourhood of the place in which it occurs by tlio 
name of stone oil, and is employed as a substitute fo 
.grease in diminishing the friction of machinery. It i, 
totally and readily soluble in tether. When this petroleum 
is heated to the temperature of •212° in a retort, nothing 
whatever distils; it. is evident therefore that it contains nc 
naphtha. When however the heat is raised to nearly 450°, 
drops-of an oily fluid come over, though very slowly: thi: 
oily body has a brown colour, and is very liquid; it is ren 
derod pure by drying over chloride of calcium, and rectifica¬ 
tion. In obtaining this oil in the first instance the petroleum 
is mixed with water. Petrolcne is the name given by Bous- 
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Hydrogen . 12*21 

Carbon , 87■04 

99*25 

Dr. Thomson considers it to he constituted of 

10 equivalents of hydrogen = 16 . 12*5 
20 equivalents of carbon =120 . 87*5 

Equivalent 136 100* 

Asphaltene is the solid portion of petroleum. Bous 
ingault obtained it by treating petroleum with alcohol, 
vhich dissolves the greater part of the petroleum and leaves 
lie asphaltene unacted upon; by the application of lioal 
lie whole of the more volatile constituent is expelled, and 
asphaltene, possessing the following properties, remains:— 

Its colour is black, and it. has a great deal of lustre. It 
breaks with a conchoidal fracture, and is heavier than water. 
When heated to about 572°, it becomes soft and elastic. 

It burns, like the resins, without leaving any residue. 

Dr. Thomson concludes, from the experiments of Bous- 
iuguult, that asphaltene is composed of 

15 equivalents of hydrogen =15 . 9*81 

19 equivalents of carbon =114 . 74*51 

3 equivalents of oxygon = 24 . 15*68 

Equivalent 153 100* 

IIo is also of opinion that asphaltene is nothing more 
than petrolcne combined with 3 equivalents of oxygen. It 
appears probable also that the petroleum of Becliolbronn is 
composed of 

1 equivalent of petrolcne =136 or 14*53 

5 equivalents of asphaltene = 765 85 - 47 

Equivalent 901 100* 

It is extremely probable that substances very differently 
constituted may be classed together under the general term 
of petroleum; for while Boussingault obtained a fluid car- 
buretted hydrogen, which we have just described under the 
name of petrolcne, from the petroleum of Be< helbvonn, 
l)rs. Cluistison and Reichenbach produced a solid carbu¬ 
ret ted hydrogen from tile petroleum of Rangoon; the for¬ 
mer called it petroline, and the latter parajfin. [Hydro¬ 
gen. Carburets of.] 

PET ROM Y 'ZO N, according to Linnaeus, a genus of 
fishes, but now usually regarded as a family, called Polro- 
myzidie. Those fishes constitute the section Cyclostomi of 
the ‘ licgno Animal,’ and are distinguished by their im¬ 
perfectly developed skeleton, their want of joctoral and 
ventral fins, combined with an eel-like form of body. The 
mouth is circular, consisting of a cartilaginous ring which 
supports the lips, this ring being formed by the soldering 
together of the palatine and mandibular bones. The * 
bninehitc, instead of being pectinated, as in most other 
fishes, are purse-shaped; they are moreover fixed, and open 
externally by several apertures. 

From the very imperfect state of their skeleton (which 
consists chiefly of a ribless series of cartilaginous rings), 
and some other peculiarities in their structure, tlicso fishes 
may be regarded as the lowest, of the vertebralo animals. 
The genus Petromyzon, as now restricted, contains the 
fishes commonly known ns Lampreys. These eel-like fishes 
are of a cylindrical form, compressed towards the tail, and 
destitute of scales: they have seven branchial openings on 
each side, and a small opening connected with these on the 
upper surface of the head, situated nearly between the 
eyes the mouth, or maxillary ring, is armed with strong . 
teeth, and on the inner disk there are smaller rasp-like 
tubercles: there are moreover two longitudinal series of 
small teeth on the tongue, which is so formed that, by its 
movement in the mouth, it acts asli piston, and enables the 
animal to attach itself by suction to any foreign body. 

The Lamprey ( Petromyzon marinm, Linn.) is usually 
about two feet in length, of a yellowish colour marbled 
with brown; its two dorsal fins are distinctly separated, 
the second one joins with’the tail fin, as well as a. small 
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yellow colour, slight taste, and a bituminous smell. It 
specific gravity isaboutO'891. Even when cooled down t 
about 10° Fuhr., it retains its fluidity. It stains pape 
like the volatile oils, boils at 536°, burns with a good deal o 
flame, but accompanied with much smoke. It is spariugl, 
soluble in alcohol, but in larger quantity in tether. 1 
yielded by analysis:— 


* The Lampreys, like the Sharks and Rays,’ says Mr. 
Yarrell, ‘have no swimming bladder; and being also 
without pectoral fins, are usually seen near the bottom. 
To save themselves from the constant musculur exertion 
which is necessary to prevent them from being carried along 
with the current of the water, they attach themselves by 
the mouth to stones or rocks, and were in consequence called 
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Petromyzon, or Stone-sucker; while the circular form of 
the mouth induced the name Cyclostoincs, or round- 
mouthed fishes, which was bestowed upon them by M. Du- 
m£ril.’ 

The Lamprey is highly esteemed for the table, and is con¬ 
sequently much sought after in the various rivers in which 
it is found. According to the author just mentioned, it is 
rather common during the spring and summer season in 
some of the rivers on the southern coast of England, par¬ 
ticularly the Severn; and is found in smaller numbers in 
several of the rivers of Scotland and Ireland about the 
same period of the year. * In Scotland,’ Sir W. Jardine 
says, ‘ they ascend our rivers to breed about the end of 
.Tunc, and remain until the beginning of August. They 
are not furnished with any elongation of the jaw, afforded 
to most of our fresh-water fishes, to form the receiving fur¬ 
rows at this important season ; but the want is supplied by 
their sucker-like mouth, by which they individually remove 
each stone. Their power is immense. Stones of very large 
size are transported, and a large furrow is soon formed. 
The P. marinus remains in pairs, two on each spawning- 
place; and while there employed, retain themselves atlixed 
by the mouth to a large 810110 .’* 

The Lamprey feeds upon soft animal substances, and often 
attacks fishes of large size; and fixing itself upon them, 
it eats the ficsli by means of its rasp-like teeth. 

Two other species of Lamprey, the Pelromyznn Jluvitt- 
ti!is and P. p/aneri, arc found in England. The first, 
called the Lampern, or River Lamprey, is common in many 
of the English rivers. ‘ Formerly,’ says the author of the 
* History of British Fishes,’ ‘the Lampern was considered 
a fish of considerable importance. It was taken in great 
quantities in the Thames, from Battersea Reach to Taplow 
Mills, and was sold to the Dutch as bait for the turbot, cod, 
and other fisheries. Four hundred thousand have been sold 
in one season for this purpose, at the rate of forty shillings 
per thousand. From five pounds to eight pounds the 
thousand have been given ; but a comparative scarcity of 
late years, and consequent increase of price, has obliged the 
line fishermen to adopt other substances for bait. Formerly 
the Thames alone supplied from otic million to twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand larnpcrns annually. They are very tenacious 
of life, and the Dutch fishermen managed to keep them 
alive at sea for many weeks.’ 

This fish is usually about one foot in length, and coloured 
like the common eel: the lip surrounding the mouth has a 
continuous row of small points; there are two large teeth 
on the maxillary ring; and the dorsal fins, which are elon¬ 
gated, arc distinctly separated. The third species, called 
the fringed-lipped lampern (P. Planeri), has the two dorsal 
fins placed close together; it is of a shorter and stouter 
form ; and it may moreover ho distinguished from the com¬ 
mon lampern by its iips being furnished with numerous 
papillm, forming a thickly-set fringe. 

The fringed-lipped lampern appears to he usually smaller 
than the common species; it is found in the Tweed, and 
in some of the streams in the southern parts of Great 
Britain, but appears to lie comparatively scarce. 

The second genus of Petromyzidno is the Mixiue of Lin- 
nimis. In this genus the maxillary ring is altogether mem¬ 
branous, and only furnished with a single tooth on its upper 
part; the scries of teeth on the tongue are strong, and 
arranged in two rows on each side, so that tho jaws of 
these fishes appear to be lateral, like those of insects or 
tho Nereides, a circumstance which induced Linnrous to 
place them in the class Vermes. The mouth is circular, 
and furnished with eight cirri; in its upper margin is a 
spiracle which communicates with its interior. The body 
is cylindrical, and furnished with a fin which surrounds the 
tuil. The skeleton is hero reduced to a mere cartilaginous 
tube. These singular fishes pour out such an abundance 
of mucus through the pores of their lateral line, that the 
water in the vases in which they are kept seems to bo 
converted into a jelly. They attack and pierco other fishes 
like the lampreys. A certain Myxiue found in the South 
Seas (Petromyzon cirrliatus of Forster), owing to its pos¬ 
sessing seven branchial apertures like the lampreys, has 
furnished the type of DumGril’s subgenus Heptatremus. 
In the suhgenus Gattrobranchus (Block) the intervals of 
the branchiae, instead of having separate openings, commu¬ 
nicate with a common canal on each side, each of which 
terminates in a distinct hole situated under the heart. To 
* Uiitory of BritUh FUhcs,’ vol. ii. 
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this section belongs the Myxine, Glutinous Hag, or Borer of 
English authors, the Mixiue g/u/inosa of Linnaeus, and 
Gnstrnbranchus iwns of modern authors. [Myxink.] 

The next genus of this section ( Ammncetcx, of Duniciil) 
has tho same general form as the lampreys, and the branchial 
orifices are the same; hut the mouth is semicircular, and 
the lip only covers the upper portion ; hence the fishes have 
not the power of fixing themselves, like the true lampreys. 
They have no teeth, but the mouth is furnished with a series 
of Meshy tubercles. 

The fish found in our streams, and known by the names 
’ride, Sundpride, and Mud Lamp icy (A m in ocetes brnne/iia- 
is, Cuv.), afiords an example of this genus. This little fish, 
which is seldom more than six or seven inches in length, 
and about the thickness of a quill, lives cliiclly in the mud 
at the bottom of fresh-water streams, and is said to ho much 
preyed upon by eels. 

Tho last division of this family is tho genus Amphinxut 
of Yarrell, and this contains hut one species, a most extra¬ 
ordinary little fish, which, it appears, was first described by 
Pallas, under tho name of Limax lanrcolnlux, but had not 
been seen since his time till the subject of Mr. Yarrell’s 
description was discovered by Mr. Couch on the shore near 
Polpcrro. 

The Amphioxtix lanceolalux, or T.unrclri, is rather more 
than one inch in length, of a compressed form, and pointed 
at both extremities, but most soul the tail, and of a pale 
yellowish colour. ‘ The head is pointed,’ says Mr. Yarrell, 
‘ without any trace of eyes; the nose rather produced; tho 
mouth on the under edge, in shape an elongated fissure, 
the sides of which are flexible; from the inner margin ex¬ 
tend various slender filaments, regularly disposed, which 
cross and intermingle with those of the opposite side: along 
the sides of the body the muscles are arranged in regular 
order, diverging from a central line, one scries passing 
obliquely upward and backward, the other series as obliquely 
downward and backward: the anal aperture is situated one- 
fourth the whole length of the fish in advance of the end 
of the tail; the tail itself is pointed: from the nose to the 
end of the tail a delicate membranous dorsal fin extends the 
whole length of the hack, supported by very numerous and 
minute soft rays; the surface of the body is smooth. The 
body is supported internally throughout its length by a 
ilcxihlo cartilaginous column, from which the numerous 
muscles diverge.’ 

PETKO'NIUS A'RBITER is the name of the author, 
or supposed author, of a kind of novel in Latin, of which we 
have only fragments, descriptive of the licentious manners 
of the Romans under the empire. Several young debau¬ 
chees, one of whom is the chief narrator, are represented 
strolling about Campania, and then proceeding by sea to 
Croton ; they meet with numerous ad ventures with men and 
women of various ranks, but all as profligate as themselves. 
Both tho descriptions and the dialogue are extremely 
obscene, and serve to corroborate the testimony of Juvenal 
and other writers as to the excessive depravity of morals 
under the empire. As a picture of manners, the work is 
not without its value, though it is totally unfit for general 
readers. The sfvle is fluent and the language is considered 
classical. The episode entitled ‘ Trimulvioti’s Feast’ is a cu¬ 
rious description of a banquet given by a pompous wealthy 
freed mail. The narrative is intermixed with verses and 
fragments of poems, one of which refers to the civil wars of 
Crosar, and contains a very strong invective against the cor¬ 
ruption of Roman manners. The prose narrative has been 
supposed by some to be a satire on Nero and his court, hut 
this supposition does not seem to ••eston sufficient evidence. 
Indeed the age of the work is not ascertained, and some 
date it as late as the time of the Antoninus. (Iguana, fie 
Palcnstra Neapolitana.) Caius Pet-onius, a man of high 
rank, is mentioned by Tacitus (Amin/., xvi. is, l'J) as being 
for a time a favourite of Nero, and minister of his pleasures, 
* arbiter elegantim,’ which may he translated umpire of 
fashion and master of tho ceremonies. Being afterwards 
discarded by Nero through the jealousy of Tigellinus, and 
expecting his sentence of death, he anticipated it by causing 
his veins to bo opened in the bath, and allowing niuisclf to 
die gradually while conversing with his friends on light 
subjects, llo is stated during this interval to have written 
an account of Nero’s secret debaucheries, which he sent to 
the emperor. Whether the fragment which we have was 
part of this work, or whether it was written by another 
Petronius, lias been much disputed. The best edition of 
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Petronius is that by P. Burmunn, 2 vols. 4lo. 17 13, in whi«'h 
all the various opinions on the work and its author are 
given. 

PKTRO'PIIILA. [Mku. J.IJJ4-:, vol. xv., p. 122.] 

PETRO'SI LEX. This name has probably been given 
to two different minerals, vi/., compact quartz and compact 
felspar; the latter lias also been termed fusible petrosilex. 
[Fkj.spak.] 

PETROSELI'NUM. [Parsi.ky.] 

PETROV. VASSILI PETROVITCH, was the son of tt 
clergyman at Moscow, where ho was born in I7MG. While 
in tiie Zaikonospasskoi school in that city, he distinguished 
himself by bis aptitude for antient and modem languages, 
and also by a natural eloquence, and fluency of ideas and 
words. Whether he exhibited much precocity of talent in 
poetry is less certain, for it was not until his twenty-seventh 
year that he composed the ode on Catherine’s coronation, 
which obtained for him the notice and protection of the em¬ 
press herself, and of many of the nobles at her court, and 
especially of Prince Potemkin. For a time he held the ap¬ 
pointment of reader to the empress, but at his pressing soli¬ 
citations obtained leave to travel, lie visited England and 
several other countries, from the year 177*2 to 1774. After 
his return he was mads imperial librarian, which situation 
however he was obliged to give up in 1780, on account of 
ill health, and he retired with a pension to a village in the 
government of Orlov. Here lie divided his time between 
literary and agricultural pursuits, visiting Moscow every 
winter for the purpose of availing himself of its libraries. 
So diligent were his habits of study, that at the age of 
sixty lie began to learn the modern Greek language. He 
died December 4-Hi, 1799, in his G4th year. 

A complete edition of his original works appeared in ;J 
vols. 8 vo., lull; besides which there is a translation by him 
of Virgil's ‘jEneid,’ ill 2 vols.. 17sl-i>. His poems consist 
chiefly of odes and epistles, and although they have now 
lost much of their first interest, having been written upon 
particular occasions, many of the former are stamped by 
high poetical beauty and merit, by vigour and originality of 
ideas, and by energy of expression ; but it must at the same 
time be admitted that his versification is occasionally harsh, 
and Ins diction not siillieieutly polished. It should be borne 
in mind however, that at the time Petrov began to write, 
the language itself had not received that refinement which 
it now possesses, and he certainly did much for his native 
literature. Merzlmkov calls him the ‘ philosopher bard,’ 
and says that he 4 abounds in transcendent imagery, traced 
\\itb a pen of fire.’ 

PETRUS DR A HA'NO. [Abano.] 

PETRUS IIISPA'NUS, a native of Lisbon, son of a 
physician named .Iuliun, became eminent lor his acquaint¬ 
ance with the sciences, particularly that of medicine, the 
practice of which lie followed for some time with great 
reputation. He afterwards entered holy orders, and ad¬ 
vanced by degrees to high preferment. After being arch¬ 
bishop of Braga in Portugal ( Drucura Augusta), lie was 
made cardinul by Gregory X., a.i>. 1273; and on the death 
of Adrian V. he was elected to tlife pontifical dignity. 
Sept. 13, 1276. lie took the name of John, and styled 
himself on his seal Joannes XX.; but in his epitaph at Viter¬ 
bo he is called Joannes XXI.* One of the first acts of his 
pontificate was to confirm Adrian's revocation of the famous 
constitution of Gregory X. (enacted at the council of Lyon, 
1274), which ordered that the cardinals should be strictly 
shut up in the conclave during their election of a new pope. 
He did all in his power to assist the Clirisliars in the East, 
anti sent legates to the different princes of Elurope to per¬ 
suade them to engage in a fresh crusade against the Sara¬ 
cens. He died at Viterbo, about eight months after his 
elevation to the holy see. May 17, 1277, of the injuries 
occasioned by the falling of the roof of his bed-chamber. 
Ho was a very learned man himself, and a great patron of 
learning in others; but lie does not seem to have bcco 
eminent for piety and holiness of life. He wrote several 
works on medicine, logic, &c, of which the greater part arc 
still unpublished. A list of their titles may be seen in Cia- 
conius, • Vital Pontiff. etCardd.,’ tom. ii., p. 213. Tlio most 
celebrated is a short medical treatise entitled ‘Thesaurus 
Paupcrum, seu de Modendis Corporis Humani Morbis per 

• The confusion about tlio popca of tlie name of John is parity occauunoii 
by tha fictitious I’ojm Joan belli,; reckoned us John VIII. This however will 
not entirely account for it. us Petrus Hispunus is sometimes culled John XIX, 
and sometimes John XXII, (See Ueuohrurd, Chronograph., lib, iv., Paris, 
JS 80 , folj 


Kuporista,’ of which there are several editions. It. was first 
printed 1476, Antwerp, fol.; the last edition was published 
167 7, Paris, lGtno., with a sort of continuation by J. Lio- 
bault, entitled 4 Thesaurus Sanitatis, Paratu facilis.' A 
Spanish translation was published at Valladolid, 1072 ; and 
an English one by Humphrey Lloyd, London, 1583, 8vo. 
It consists of 90 chapters, containing a short account of a 
great number of diseases, nnd at the end of each is given a 
quantity of medical formula) taken from the works of tlio 
Greek, Latin, nnd Arnbie physicians, to which is now and 
then added the word expertum. It is not of much value, 
and contains a great deal that is foolish and superstitious. 
In the collected edition of the works of Isaac (commonly 
called 4 Isaac lsraelita’), Lngd., 1515, fob, there are three 
treatises by Petrus Ilispanus: one entitled 4 Comrnentarium 
singularo super Librum Dietarum Universalium Isaac, 
fob xi.-ciii.; the second a commentary on Isaac’s work 4 De 
Hindis Purlieulanlnis,’ fob ciii.-clvi.; and the third on his 
work 4 De Urinis,’ fob clvi.-coiii. There is a tract, by J. T. 
Kiiiiler, which the writer of this article has not been able to 
consult, entitled 4 Vollstiiudige Nachricht von Palist Jo 
hnnn XXL, wclchcr unter deni Namcu Petrus Hispamts 
als ein Arzt uud YVeltweiscr beru hint ist,’ Getting., 1760,4 to. 
(Ciueon., Vita; Pontiff, et Cardd.; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. 
Pi art.) 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent political econo¬ 
mist, was born May 16th, 1623, at Rumsey in Hampshire, 
where his father carried on the business of a clothier. After 
remaining until the age of fifteen at the grammar-school of 
his native place, lie went to pursue his studies at Caen in 
Normandy. On his return, lie is said to have entered the 
navy, but the time which he spent in this service must have 
been short, as in 164.3 he again visited the Continent, and 
spent, three years in France and the Low Countries. Dur¬ 
ing this interval he studied medicine and anatomy. In 
I6 IS he published a smalt work, addressed to Mr. Samuel 
llartlih, recommending the extension of education to ob¬ 
jects connected more immediately with the daily business of 
life. Soon afterwards he went to Oxford, where the visitors 
appointed by the parliament had ejected the royalists, and 
employed himself iri giving instruction in anatomy and che¬ 
mistry; in 1649 he was created doctor of physic, and elected 
a fellow of Brazen-nose College. In 1650 ho was appointed 
to the anatomical professorship in the university. lie was 
an active member of a society instituted in Oxford for the 
cultivation of natural science, and which was the immediate 
precursor of the Royal Society. When the Royal Society 
was established, he was one of the council. In 1652 the 
period of his good fortune commenced by his appointment 
as physician to the army in Ireland. In 1654 lie was em¬ 
ployed in that country in the survey of forfeited estates, a 
work which he performed with great ability. Jle was sub¬ 
sequently engaged as a commissioner in dividing these 
lands amongst tlio officers and soldiers of Cromwell’s army, 
when, besides the land allotted to him, he made advan¬ 
tageous purchases. He also acted as secretary to Henry 
Cromwell, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He appears however 
to have been well received by Charles II. at the Restoration, 
and in 1661 was knighted. Sir William Petty died at his 
house in Westminster, December 16th, 1687, and was buried 
in the church of his native town, Where a plain stone marks 
his grave, with the simple inscription— 4 Here lyes Sir 
William Petty.’ If is last will contains the following pro¬ 
fession of his religious opinions:— 4 1 die in the profession 
if that faith and in tlio practice of such worship as I find 
established by the laws of my country; not being able to 
believe what I myself please, nor to worship God better 
than by doing as I would bo done unto, and observing the 
laws of my country, and expressing my love and honour of 
Almighty God by such signs and tokens as are understood 
to be such by the people with whom I live, God knowing 
my heart even without any at all.’ The widow of Sir 
William Petty was created Baroness Shelburne. lie left 
two sons and a daughter. The eldest son succeeded to tlio 
title, but dying without issue, it was revived in Henry, the 
second son, great-uncle of the first marquis of Lansdownc. 

Sir William Petty was the author of several scientific 
works and inventions, and various papers on mathematical 
and chemical subjects in the 4 Philosophical Transactions;’ 
but he is far better known in the present day as a writer upon 
trade and cotnmcrco and political arithmetic. Notwith¬ 
standing the great variety of his pursuits, he had emanci¬ 
pated himself from nearly all the errors and prejudices of 
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his contemporaries. The ‘Political Anatomy of Ireland/ 
one of his best works, contains valuable information re 
specting the state of Ireland in the latter part of the seven 
(tenth century, and gives the first authentic account of the 
population. Sir William Petty clearly foresaw the advan¬ 
tages of a union of Great Britain and Ireland, and of a free 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. The 
survey of Ireland which ho made during the Protectorate 
continues, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, to be a 
work of reference in courts of law in matters relating to 
landed property. His treatise on ‘ Taxes and Contributions/ 
published in 1G67, contains in general sound views on the 
subjects of finance and revenue; and in this work the doc¬ 
trine was first clearly slated, though only in an incidental 
manner, that the labour required for the production of com¬ 
modities alone determines their value. The ‘ Political 
Arithmetic' treats chiefly on the subject of population, 
particularly with reference to London. His predictions 
concerning the growth of the metropolis are amusing, 
and do not exhibit his usual acuteness. At the time 
when lie wrote, lie calculated that the population of Lon¬ 
don doubled itself in -10 years, and that of England in 
:>titi years; and hence lie concluded that the population 
must reach a stationary point before 1840, at which period 
it would be ten millions for the metropolis, and also ten 
millions for the rest of England. ‘Wherefore (lie remarks) 
i! is certain and necessary that the growth of the city must 
slop before the said year 1810.’ Since 1700 however London 
bus increased 1 22 per cent., and England 154 percent. 
Sir William Petty published his ‘Qiiantuliimcuuque* (a 
treatise on money) in 1G82, at which period the question of 
the monetary circulation was of great interest. He recom¬ 
mended that one metal should be made the uniform mea¬ 
sure of value, in which view he was supported by Locke: 
Sir Isaac Newton proposed both the precious metals. The 
subject is treated with great ability, but the error of his 
time is perceptible ill some of bis arguments, which show 
that lie entertained the false notion that there was something 
about gold and silver distinguishing them as aitieles of J 
eommoice from all other commodities. In this work he 
condemned laws regulating the rale of interest, observing 
that there might as well lie laws to regulate the rate of 
exchange; and lie exposed the prevailing fallacy that a 
country may bo drained of cash by an unfavourable balance 
of trade. A list of the remainder of Sir William Petty’s 
works is given in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britanuica.' 

PETU NTZE, the Chinese name for a while cartli used 
with kaolin ill the manufacture of porcelain: it is staled 
that while the former [Kaolin] is derived from the de¬ 
composition of the felspar of gianitic rocks, the latter, or 
petuntze, is the same mineral which has not sufi'ereil decom¬ 
position, and that on account of its fusibility it is employed 
in glazing (lie porcelain. 

PliTWOimi: [Sussex.] 

PKUCli/DAN] N, a peculiar principle obtained from the 
peucedauum officinale, or sea sulpliur-wort. By treatment 
with alcohol a solution was obtained which deposited crys¬ 
tals, to which 1 lie name of pruerdanin was given by 
S< blatter. These crystals are colourless, acicular, transparent, 
inodorous, and insipid; but when dissolved in alcohol, their 
taste is very aromatic; they melt at 140“ without losing 
weight ; and when the heat is increased, the lluid mass tis- 
Miines a greenish and afterwards a greyish-white tint: they 
are insoluble iu cold water, and melt in it when boiling 
without dissolving; in cold alcohol they dissolve hut spa¬ 
ringly, but when it is healed to 140°, they dissolve in it 
readily, and the solution is decomposed by water, and als 
by solution of chloride ol' tin, sulphate of copper, and ace¬ 
tate of lead, but not by sulphate of iron. It does not appear 
to possess either acid or alkaline properties. It yielded by 
analysis:— 


2 equivalents of hydrogen 

o 

ov 5*8 

1 equivalents of carbon 

24 

70*6 

1 equivalent of oxygen 

8 

23*6 

Equivalents 

34 

. l 

loo- 


PEVTINGERIAN TABLE is the name given to a map 
of the roads of the anlient Roman world, which is on parch¬ 
ment, and was found iu a library at Speyer in the fifteenth 
century. It was bequeathed liy the proprietor Conrad 
Cellos to his friend Conrad Peinuigcr, a lcarricd man of J 
Augsburg, who began to prepare a copy of it for pnblica- | 
tion, but died, in 1547, before he could effect his purposo. ! 


| Mark Veltcr however copied it on a scale loss than cue-half 
of its original size, and sent his copy 1o Ortolius, who .or- 
warded it to Muretus, who published it in 15 on. This re¬ 
duced copy lias been inserted in the Ptolemy of Berlins, 
Horn’s ‘Orbis Deliueatio/ and in Bcrgier’s 'll istmro 
des grands Clieniins de l’Einpiro Remain.’ The original 
map remained at Augsburg, in the possession of Peutingcr’s 
descendants, till 1711, when it was purchased by a book¬ 
seller, and sold by him to Prince Eugene, who gave it to 
the imperial library of Vienna. An exact copy of it was 
made by F. C. von Seheyb, at Vienna, with an introduction 
and index, and dedicated to the empress Maria Theresa ; 

‘ Tabula Itineraria Peutirigeriana, qua> iu Augusta Biblio¬ 
theca Vindohonepw nunc servatur, adeurale exseripta a 
hr. Christoph. He Schcyh, cum Indiee/ till., Vienna, 
1753. The map is 21 feet in length, and about one foot 
wide. The author, whoever lie was, did not intend to draw 
a proper geographical map, with the relative position of 
countries [Mm*; Ak.ythoimsmo.v], but merely to collect 
all the great roads of ihe empire into a long narrow strip, 
marking tlie stations upon each, and the distances between 
the stations, for the information of travellers and chiefly of 
military and civil officers. In consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment, the great lines of roads are represented as nearly 
parallel, and most of the great rivers are also made to run in 
the same direction, from west to east or east to west, which 
was that of the greatest length of the Roman empire. But the 
northern and southern boundaries of the empire are brought 
into close approximation to each other, without any regard 
to tho laliitulo. For the same reason, tho Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, /ligean, and Kuxiue sens are all compressed in 
breadth into the shape of long channels, the peninsula of 
Italy appears to run straight from west to east, and the 
islands, such as Sicily, have undergone a like compression of 
form. The towns oil the roads are marked by small bouses; 
some, being worthy of particular nolieo, are designated by 
square buildings hko barracks; and some more important 
towns and military stations, such as Aquiteia, Ravenna, & 
are distinguished by walls and towers. Rome is distinguished 
by a circle* w ith a crowned figure seated in the middle, and 
the port of Trajan is conspicuously sketched near the right 
bank of the Tiber, at the mouth of tho river. Constantinople 
is marked by a circle and a figure, which however is not 
crowned. Antioch is the only other city which is also dis¬ 
tinguished by a circle and a figure, in which lust Mamiert 
thinks that lie recognises the Virgin Mary, which he believes 
| to be an interpolation of some copyist of the middle ages, 
j who had before him an older map of the. time of the Pagan 
emperors. (Mamieit’s ‘ Introduction’ to his new edition of 
l Pen tinker’s Table, folio, Leipzig, 1S2I.) That the original 
j map was drawn while the old religion of the empire was still 
dominant, seems proved by the heathen temples which are 
marked upon it, whilst there is no Christian name, with the 
exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, which is probably also an 
interpolation of the copyist, who has taken care to notice 
j the desert between the Red Sea and Palestine, as being 
that ‘ in which (lie children of Israel wandered for forty 
years/ as well as Mount Sinnf, where ‘they received (he 
law.’ Several other particulars on the map seem to IK the 
date of its original construction to about the time of Alex¬ 
ander Sovcrus, after tho Persians bad overthrown the 
Parthian dominion, \ i>. 22G. The Persian empire is marked 
in its lull extent and written iu large, capitals, whilst Parihia 
is indicated by smaller characters as a province. Palmyra 
s marked as an important place, with roads leading to it 
through the desert, which would seeiu to refer to an epoch 
previous to its destruction by Auroiian. Edersa iu M:\ec- 
! donia is marked under that name, whilst in the Ant mine 
1 Itinerary it is called Dioclctiauopolis. This and oilier evi¬ 
dence collected by Manncrt indicate at all events an epoch 
between the reign of Alexander Sevcrus and the end ol the 
third century, making allowim:. 1 for the interpolations of 
subsequent copyists. 

The Peutingorian Table does not always agree with the 
Autnnine Itinerary; several stations and towns which are 
in the one are not in the other; the distances between the 
stations marked on both sometimes disagree; he.-.! !es whieli, 
in consequence of the form .of the map, several roads which 
are distinct on ihe Itinerary are placed on the map.consecu¬ 
tively, as if they all formed one line: whilst oil ers, which 
are single roads on the Itinerary, are cut into two or three in 
the map. However the Itinerary is still of great use u ex¬ 
plaining the map, and the two together are among the most 

ll 2 
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valuable anlicnt works on geography which have come down 
to us. 

The map extends to the right, or east, as far as the mouths 
of tho Ganges, ltouds are traced through India to several 
emporia, or places of trade, on the coast. To the west tho 
map cuds abruptly on the borders of Spain, including 
farther north only the eastern part of Britain. It is evi¬ 
dent, as Mannert maintains, that ono leaf is wanting, and it 
has perhaps been lost. 

PEW. A pew is defined by Dr. Johnson to be ‘a scat en¬ 
closed in a church.'. Sittings enclosed in a church would 
perhaps be a more correct description, inasmuch as a pew 
contains suvciul seats; and it not unfrequently happens 
that different families have the right of sitting in the same 
pew. The word pew is scarcely to be met with in authors 
upon ecclesiastical law, who almost invariably use the ex¬ 
pression ‘church scat.’ 

There were no pews in churches until about the period of 
the Reformation, prior to which the seats were moveable, 
such as chairs and benches, as we see at this time in tho 
Roman Catholic churches on the Continent. Before that 
time no cases are to bo found of claims to pows, although in 
the comrnou-law books two or three claims are mentioned 
to scats in a church or p irticular parts of a seat, which were 
probably moveable benches or forms. 

‘By the general law and of common right,’Sir John 
Nielioll observed (in Fuller v. Lane, 2 Add. Keel. Hep., 423), 

* all the pews in a parish church arc the common property 
of the parish ; they arc for the use in common of the parish¬ 
ioners, who arc all entitled to be seated orderly and con¬ 
veniently so as best to provide for the accommodation of 
all.’ The right of appointing what persons shall sit. in each 
seat belongs to the ordinary (3 Inst., 202); and the church¬ 
wardens, who are the oilicers of the ordinary, are to place 
the parishioners according to their rank and station; hut 
they are subject to his control if any complaint should he 
made against them.’ (Petlmau v. Bridget, 1 Phill., 323.) 
A parishioner has a right to a seat in the church without 
any payment fur it, and if he lias cause of complaint in this 
respect against the churchwardens, he may cite them in the 
ecclesiastical court to show cause why they have not seated 
him properly; and if there be persons occupying pews who 
are not inhabitants in the parish, they ought to he displaced 
in order to make room for him. This general right how¬ 
ever of tho churchwardens as tho officers of the ordinary is 
subject to certain exceptions, for private rights to pews may 
be sustained upon the ground of a faculty, or of prescription, 
which presumes a faculty. 

The right by faculty arises where tho ordinary or his pre¬ 
decessor has granted a licence or faculty appropriating cer¬ 
tain pews to individuals. Faculties have varied in their 
form; sometimes the appropriation has been to a person 
and his family‘so long as they continue inhabitants of a 
certain house in the parish:’ the more modern form is to a 
man and his family ‘ so long as they continue inhabitants 
of the parish ’ generally. The first of these is perhaps the 
least exceptionable form. (Sir J. Nielioll, 2 Add., 426.) 

Where a faculty exists, the ordinary has parted with his 
right, and therefore cannot again interfere: it has however 
been laid down in the ecclesiastical court that where a party 
dunning by faculty ceases to be a parishioner, his right is 
determined. Sir John Nielioll states, ‘ Whenever tho occu¬ 
pant of a pew in the body of the church ceases to be a 

{ nuishioner, his right to the pew, howsoever founded, and 
low valid soever during his continuance in the parish, 
at once ceases.’ (Fuller v. Lane, 2 Add., 427.) The same 
doctrine lias been sanctioned by the Court of Ring’s Bench. 
(Byerley v. Windus, 5 Darn, and Cress., 18.) But in a case 
in the Court of Exchequer, chief-baron Macdonald was of a 
different opinion. The question there was whether there 
could be in law a prescription for a person living out of the 
parish to have a pew in the body of the church, and it was 
held that there might (Lousley v. Hayward, 1 Y. and /., 
583). As prescription presumes a faculty, these opinions 
seem to ho at variance. Where a claim to a pew is made 
by prescription as unuexed to a house, the question must be 
tried at law. The courts of common law in such cases exer¬ 
cise jurisdiction on the ground of the pew being an ease¬ 
ment to the house (Mainwaring v. Giles, 5 Darn, and Aid., 
361); and if the ecclesiastical courts proceed to try such 
prescription, a prohibition would issue. In order to sup¬ 
port a claim by prescription, occupancy must be proved, and 
also repair of the pew by the party, if any lias been re¬ 


quired ; the onus and beneflcium going together. (Pett- 
man v. Bridger, 1 Phill., 325; Rogers v. Brooks, 1 T. /?., 
431 ; Griffith v. Matthews, 5 T. H., 297.) The abovo ob¬ 
servations apply to pews in the body of the church. With 
respect to scats in the chancel, it is stated in the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, page 49, 1 the law has not 
been settled with equal certainty, and great inconvenience 
has been experienced from the doubts continued to be en¬ 
tertained. Some are of opinion that the churchwardens 
have no authority over pews in the chancel. Again, it has 
been said that the rector, whether spiritual or lay, has in the 
first instance at least a right to dispose of the seats; claims 
have also been set up on belml f of the vicar; the extent of tho 
ordinary’s authority to remedy any undue urrangemunt with 
regard to such pews has been questioned.’ (Gibson, 226; 
3 Inst., 202 ; 1 Brown and Goul., Hep., 4; Griffith v. Mat¬ 
thews, 5 T. H., 298; Clifford v. Wicks, l D. and Ad., 
498 ; Morgan r. Curtis, 3 Man. and Hyl., 389; Rich t’. 
Bushncli, 4 Hagg., Kcc. Hep., 164.) 

With regard to aisles or isles (wings) in a church, dif¬ 
ferent considerations apply. The wliolu isle or particular 
scats in it may be claimed as appurtenant to an antient 
mansion or dwelling-house, for tho use of the occupiers of 
which the aisle is presumed to have been originally built. 
In order to complete this exclusive right it is necessary that 
it should have existed immcmorially, and that the owners 
of the mansion in respect of which it is claimed should 
from time to time have borne the expense of repairing that 
which they claim as having been set up by their predeces¬ 
sors. (3 Ins/., 202.) 

The purchasing or renting of pews in churches is con¬ 
trary to the general ecclesiastical law. (Walter v. Gunner 
and Drury, 1 Ilagg., Consist. Rep., 314, and the cases referred 
to in the note, p. 31b; Hawkins and Culeman v. Com- 
pcigne, 3 Phill., 16.) 

Pew-rents, under the church-building acts, are exceptions 
to the general law; and where rents are taken in populous 
places, they are sanctioned by special acts of parliament. 
Pew-rents in private unconsecrated chapels do not fall 
under the same principle, such chapuls being private pro¬ 
perty. 

PEWTER, a compound metal extensively employed, 
especially in the manufacture of those drinking-vessels 
called pewter pots. The finest pewter is said to consist of 
12 parts of tin, 1 part of antimony, and a very little copper; 
while common pewter consists of about 80 parts of tin anil 
20 of lead. Pewter was formerly much more employed 
than at present, especially in tho manufacture of plates and 
dishes. 

PEYER. JEAN CONRAD, was born at Sclmffhausen 
in 1653. lie studied medicine at Basle and at Paris, and 
having taken the degree of doctor of medicine at the former 
university, returned to practise at his native town. He held 
there successively the professorships of eloquence, of logic, 
and of the physical sciences; but his present reputation is de¬ 
rived chiefly from his having first clearly described the little 
bodies which are scattered in patches along the end of the 
small intestines, and which are therefore commonly called 
Peycr’s glands. lie died in 1712. Besides his work on 
the intestinal glands, Peyer wrote numerous detached papers 
on morbid anatomy, of which he was one of the most assi¬ 
duous of the early cultivators, and a few on practical medi¬ 
cine and comparative anatomy. 

PE’ZE'NAS, a town in France, in tho department of 
II6rault, on a cross-road from Aix to Perpignan, 39 miles 
from Montpellier, the capital of tho department. P6z6nas 
was known to the Romans by the name Pisccnae; and is 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. viii., c. 48) as produc¬ 
ing in tho neighbourhood wool which resembled hair rather 
than wool. In the middle ages it was the capital of a county. 
The town is pleasantly situated on the Peyne, a little stream 
which falls into the H6raulton its right bank, just below 
Pez6nas. It has sumo tolerably good houses, and a hand 
some theatre. The population in 1831 was 7481 for the 
town, or 7847 for the whole commune. The townsmen 
manufacture blankets and coverlets, serges and other 
woollen stuffs, linens, cotton-yarn, thrown silk, hats, brandy, 
distilled waters, syrup of sugar and grapes, and chemical 
products. Thera are some dye-houses and tan-yards. Con¬ 
siderable trade is carried on in wines (of which the neigh¬ 
bourhood produces some of excellent quality), wheat, oats, 
seeds, red tartar, dyeing herbs, dried fruits, capers, olives, 
oil, cotton, wool, and woollen cloths. There is a considera • 
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ble weekly market, and there are three yearly fairs. The 
neighbouring hills are covered with vines and almond and 
olive trees, and there is near the town an old castle built 
by the Constable Montmorency [Montmorency], to whose 
family the county of Pfacnas at one time belonged. There 
area high school, a subordinate court of justice, and an 
Exchange. 

PEZO'PORU S. [Psittacid*.1 

PFEFFEL, GOTTLIEB CONRAD, a German writer 
of classic reputation in that branch of literature which 
comprises the tale, the fable, and the epistle, was born 
June 28th, 1736, at Colmar, where his father held an ap¬ 
pointment in the office for foreign affairs. Ilis parent dying 
in 1738, Pleffcl was left entirely to the charge of an excel¬ 
lent mother. At the age of fifteen he was sent to the uni¬ 
versity of Halle for the purpose of applying himself to the 
study of jurisprudence; hut this plan was entirely frustrated 
by a severe attack of ophthalmia, which terminated in his 
total liliudness at the age of twenty-one. He married about 
two years after this misfortune, and at a later period (1773) 
obtained permission to establish at Colmar a seminary for 
the education of Protestant youths, in conducting which 
lie had an able colleague in his friend llofrath Lerse. 
Among his pupils, who were chicliy the sons of Swiss 
families, were many who afterwards distinguished them¬ 
selves. The changes produced by the French revolution 
however caused this school, which bore the title of a military 
one, to be broken up, and PfufTel henceforth applied himself 
entirely to those literary occupations which, notwithstanding 
liis blindness, he had before pursued at intervals. In 1803 
he was made president of the Evangelical Consistory at 
Colmar, then recently established. lie died May 1st, ISO!), 
just after the publication of the ninth volume of his 
4 Poetischen Versuche.’ 

His poems generally display shrewdness and humour, to¬ 
gether witli a strong vein of moral and religious feeling; 
but his peculiar power shows itself most in his fables, 
which have frequently an epigrammatic energy and a 
piquant turn of expression that render the moral couched 
in them additionally striking and effective. Besides those 
and his tales, his other productions consist chiefly of poetical 
epistles, epigrams, ballads, and lyrical pieces. In addition 
to these original compositions, he translated a great many ! 
dramatic pieces from the French, which he published in five 
separate volumes or collections, from 1763 to 1771. These 
were indeed rather free versions than literal translations of 
the originals; for ho did not scruple to retrench on the one 
hand what he considered their prolixities, and on the other 
to expand those parts of the dialogue which furnished hints 
for the purpose. His own dramatic attempts were less suc¬ 
cessful, since notwithstanding the skill shown in the arrange¬ 
ment of their plan, and the merit of many of their detached 
scenes, they weie deficient in sustained interest and effect. 

PFORZHEIM, the most important manufacturing town 
in the graml-duchy of Baden, is situated in 48° 55' N. lat. 
and 8° 48' E. long., in the circle of the Middle Rhine, at the 
entrance of the Black Forest, and on the navigable river 
Kns, near its junction with tho Nagold and Wurin. Tt is 
surrounded with a wall and moat, and consists of the town 
and three suburbs. There are four churches and an an- 
tient palace, the church of which contains a handsome 
monument to the late Duke Charles Frederick. Among the 
public institutions aro a convent for noble ladies, ar. hospital, 
an infirmary, an orplian-house, an asylum for tho deaf anil 
dumb, &c. Tho population of the town and suburbs is 
above 6500. The manufacture of trinkets employs above 
1000 workmen; the value of the articles manufactured by 
them (in which no gold under 11 carats must be used) is 
100,000/. sterling per annum. The manufactures of watches, 
superfine cloth and kerseymere, leather, hardware, and iron- 
wire aro flourishing. There are also an iron-foundry, which 
furnishes annually 5000 cwt. of bar-iron, a copper-foundry, 
a manufactory of chemicals, many establishments for dye¬ 
ing Turkish-red, and extensive bleacliing-grounds. Pforz¬ 
heim has a very great trade in timber from tho neighbour¬ 
ing forests of Hagenschiess, which is floated down the 
Neckar and tho Rhine to Holland. The trade in corn, oil, 
wine, and cattle is not inconsiderable, for which tho situa¬ 
tion of tho town, on the high road from France to-the 
south of Germany, is very favourable. The inhabitants have 
been always distinguished for. their bravery and devoted 
attachment to their princes. Four hundred citizens, com¬ 
manded by their burgomaster Deimling, formed the body- 


[ guard of the brave margrave George Frederick, in tho battle 
of Wimpfen, May 6, 1622, in which, with 20.000 men, he 
engaged the far superior Imperial nrmy commanded’ by 
Tilly. Victory already inclined to liis side, when the powder- 
waggons were blown up, and scattered destruction among his 
troops. Flight was the only resource, which the Margrave, 
at tho earnest entreaty of his followers, resolved to adopt! 
But even flight could nut. have saved them, if those 400 
brave men had not arrested the advance of the enemy, till 
tho Margrave and all the rest of the army were in safety, 
by sacrificing their lives to the last man. 

(G. L. Possolts. Ge'<dchIni,surah; auf die Gefallencn.) 
PIIACOCHGERUS. [Sum*.] 

PIIAEDRUS, a Latin writer of the Augustan ago, 
according to the general opinion. Little is known of his fifo 
except that it appears that ho was born in Thrace, was 
brought to Rome in his youth as a slave, found friends at 
Rome, applied himself to study, and became a perfect master 
of the Roman language, and was made free by Augustus, 
who patronised him. He wrote several books of fables in 
iambic verse, borrowing, as bo says in his prologue., his sub¬ 
jects from Aesop. The fables of Pliaedrus have long been 
a favourite work, lbr the graceful simplicity of their style, tho 
pointedness of their limnour, and thu general soundness of 
tlieir morality. [Fahi.k.] They were first published by 
Pithou, in 1506, from a MS. supposed to have been written 
in the tenth century, and which is called the Rusamboauus 
MS., from thu name of tho owner of it. Another MS., which 
existed at Rlicims, was destroyed by fire in tile last century, 
but it had been previously collated with Pithou’s edition, 
and the variations hail been copied, as well as those in an¬ 
other MS., called Danielinus, and they have been used in tho 
later editions of Phaedrus. The latest edition of Pliaedrus 
has the following title:— 4 Phaedri August! Liberti Faluilto 
Aesopiio, priina editio cri-tica cum integra validate Coild. 
Pithueuni, Remensis, Dauielini, Perottiiii, et editionis prin- 
cipis, rcliqua vero selecta,’ by J. (J.Orell, 8vo., Zurich, 1832, 
with an 4 Introduction.’ Perotto, bishop of Manfredonia in 
the fifteenth century, made a collection of Latin fables from 
Pliaedrus, Avienus, and others, for tho instruction of his 
nephew, among which were thirty-two fables which aro not 
contained in the usual editions of Phaedrus, in five books. 
These fables, * Fabuhu Novas’ were published-at Naples, in 
1M08, as an additional or sixth book of Phaedrus. I’erotto’s 
MS. however was found much damaged, and the fables 
were in a mutilated slate. Since that time Angelo Mai has 
discovered in the Vatican Library another MS. of Perotto, 
in a state of good preservation, with a prefatory letter of the 
bishop to his friend Manaus Vcltrius, of Viterbo, and from 
this MS. the additional fables have been published in a cor¬ 
rect form : 4 Phaedri Fabuhu Novai XXXII., o Codice Vali- 
enno reintegratao ab A. Main, Supplcmcntuiii Editionis 
Orclliana?,’ Zurich, 1832. There, seems little doubt now 
that these fables belong to Phaedrus ; they aro perfectly 
similar in stylo and manner to the rest. Thu Fables of 
Pliaedrus were also edited by Bentley, and appended to bis 
edition of Terence. 

PH/ENICORNLS. [Shuikks.] 

PH/KNO'GAMOUS or PHANEROGAMOUS plants 
aro those which have visible flowers and seeds. The words 
are used indifferently in contradistinction to Cryptogamous, 
which includes those plants which either have no sexes or 
none which are distinctly visible. 

PHA'ETON (Ornithology). [Tropic Bird] 

PIIAKELLOPLEU'RA, the llev. Lansdown Guilding’s 
name for a genus of Chitons , with rather small dorsal 
plates, and tho fleshy zone ornamented with a broad single 
row of elongated spieulate fasciculi. Example, Chiton 
fascicuhiris. [Chitons, vol. vii., p. 66.] 

Mr. Swainson (Malacology, 1840), not having analysed 
this tribe, has adopted the genera and arrangement of 
Guilding. (Zool.Journ., vul. v., p. 25.) Mr. Guild ing’s 
genera aro:— 

1. Chiton, which he divides thus: — 

* 

Zone distinctly scaly. 

+ Disk subi arinate, transverse-marginal areola distinct. 

Example, Chiton squamosus, Sowerb., Gen., 1. 2; Ch. Ca- 
pensis. Gray, &c. 

•|"|- Disk rounded, smooth 1 areola angulato and obsolete. 

Example, Chiton marmuratus, Blainv. 

* 

Zone slightly reticulated. 
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Example, Chiton hrris, Lowe, Zoo/. Jaunt. 

♦ * * 

Zone Miioothed. 

Examples, Chiton marginatus, Linn. Tram., viii., p. 21, 
t. 1, f. '1 ; Ch. lulus, Love. 

'I. Acaulltoph uru. The zone thick, lieshy, spinous, spi- 
nulous, hairy or rough, &c. 

♦ 

Zone spinous. 

Example, Chiton spimusux, Sow., (Sen., f. 1. 

★ * 

Zone spinulous. 

Example, Chiton Cannic/tae/is, GJray, Spice/. 

* * * 

Zone pTamilo'.is. 

Example, ('hi/.in As-'llux, Lowe, Zoo/, .hum. 

■AM** 

Zone rugosogrunulous. . 

Example, Chiton osel/uitps, J.owe. 

>f- A- * A * 

Zone hairy. 

Example, Chi/un crinitus, Wood, /ml. 

d * * * 4, :Jj 

/’.one villous. 

Example, Chiton l’,t arianus, l’rctnbly. 

»• * * + * + * 

Zone r.u-alv Uarinosus). 

Example, Chiton cinenus, Lev,o. 

.'1. I 'hnkrUnpIcuru. 

•1. Cliitomlhis, ly.un. 

* 

Animal Inrvifonu. 

Examples, Ch. hrris, Blninv.; ('h. larri/onnii, Harrow; 
Cft. xlriulux, Sow. 

* * 

Animal shorter, subovate. 

Example, Ch. tutus, Guilding. 

it. ('/•f/iilo/'nnr/iiis, Hlaiuv. 

Example, Crijptoeonchm pnrosus, Hu now. 

■See furl her. Zoo/. Jntirn., vol. v. fC'iuro.vs.] 

Those subdivisions may lie convenieiil for (lie purpose of 
urraugcmciil; hut we are not aware of any generic distinc¬ 
tions in the animals themselves. 

PlI.vLACKO'rOUAX. [I’r.i.wANJij.E, vol.xvii., t>. .’iSl.] 

P1IAL.KNA. [LfceinoeriatA.j 

I’ll A LA'NGEK. [M Aiisriu \li \, vol. xiv., p. loti ct sen ] 

1*11A L AN G I'STA. [M.vusnoAi.i v, vol.xi v .,p. .loOetsetp] 

PHALANX a name given by the (1 recks to the 

whole uf the heavy armed infantry in an army, but particu¬ 
larly to each <*f the grand divisions of that class of troops. 
Tim number of men composing a phalanx was various, hut 
the general depth of the Ides m the body so called was six¬ 
teen men. The primary signification of phalanx is uncertain; 
a straight bar or rod of any material appears to have been so 
called, and the word may have been applied to a corps of 
troops, in line, from a fancied resemblance in the latter to 
swell object. Eustathius, in hist notes on tlie Hind, supposes 
that the. term was applied to bodies of soldiers from the 
clubs or stakes which were the arms of the primitive warriors. 

According to the fabulous story in Polysemis, the first 
who disposed troops in a regular order fur battle was Han, 
the leader of the army of llaeehus in the expedition to 
India : he also divided the body of men so formed into two 
parts, designated the right and left wings, and he gave to 
the whole the name of phnhtn.r. f Strata}*., lib. i.) It is 
caw to imagine that a disposition of troops in solid masses, 
such as tin* phalanges were, would be adopted in the earli¬ 
est ages, when the military art was in its infancy, and 
when instinct tuns* have led men, in time of danger, to 
beep themselves collected together for the sake of mutual 
s.ippon. In uutie.ut warfare, the success of an action de¬ 
pended on the power of resisting the shock of an enemy’s 
charge, and hence it was important, to have the bodies*of 
infantry arranged in deep order, that they might maintain 
unbroken their position on the ground. 

Tlio Greek troops are represented by Homer as so dis¬ 
posed, and the word ; fndansrex is, in several parts of the 
Iliad, applied to the masses ef the combatants, both Greeks 
all-1 Trojans: 

’•W ; do AhriTtrc “.hoc.; iVrin ro en'iWtiyyf^ 
i/i., xiii. l-'ti: see aim //, iv. J3-\ vi. 83): and the close 


order of tlie Greeks previously to coming into action is de¬ 
scribed in //., xiii. 1 .'JO, and the succeeding lines. 

A like disposition prevailed among the Egyptians in the 
earliest times of their monarchy, and of this fact some 
interesting vestiges are preserved iu the sculptures on the 
walls of the temple at Ipsatuhul and of the palace at 
Luxor. At the former place an Egyptian army is repre¬ 
sented as marching in separate divisions of chariots anil 
foot soldiers drawn up in quadrangular bodies, in ranks, 
and in close order. Each man of the infantry is armed 
with cuirass and helmet, and carries a shield and a short 
.javelin; and among the figures is that of Sesostris in* full 
panoply, standing in a highly ornamented car. (ttusseliui, 
./ Monumenti dell' iigitto, plates 87 to 103.) But, from the 
nature of the arms and llicapparent discipline of the troops, 
it maybe inferred that, at the epoch to which the monu¬ 
ments relate, the tactics of the Egyptians were in a very ad¬ 
vanced stale, and consequently that the order of battle there 
represented was in use among that people at a time much 
more remote than the age of Sesostris. 

The antiout Jewish army, modelled probably on that of 
the people who had long held them in servitude, was di¬ 
vided into bodies of loot) men each, which were again 
divided into companies of 100 men (J. Sam., e. 18); and it is 
plain, from other passages in the Scriptures, that these weio 
further subdivided into sections. It consisted Loth of heavy 
and of light armed troops: ihe former wore helmets, chats 
of mail, and greaves, and in action they carried bucklers 
and used both spears and swords : the latter also carried 
shields and used hows or slings. The men who, from the 
different tribes, assembled at Hebron to confirm the elec¬ 
tion of David, are described as being armed with spear and 
shield, and their discipline is indicated by the expression— 
they could keep rank. 

The troops iu the army of Cruisus are said by Xenophon 
to have been drawn up in vast, masses, the depth of the 
Lydians being thirty men, while that of the Egyptian auxi¬ 
liaries was one hundred; and it is added that the whole army 
had the appearance of three great phalanges. ( Cymptrdiit, 
lib. vii.) It is sullieiently evident therefore that the deep 
order of battle, with a regular arrangement of the men iu 
rank and file, and some systematical division of the pha¬ 
lanx into sections, prevailed in the earliest times ; but it. is 
to the Greek writers that we must go for an account of the 
particular scales of subdivisions by which the evolutions of 
the phalanx on the iield of battle were facilitated, and which, 
joined to the high discipline of the troops, gave to the body 
so denominated the reputation which it enjoyed till the fall 
of the Macedonian kingdom. The formation of such scales 
of subdivisions, and some changes in the arms or armour of 
llio men, are probably what arc meant when it is said that 
Lyeurgus, Ly sunder, and Epaiuiimndas introduced the pha¬ 
lanx ainuiiLr the LacedtOmouians, tlm Argivcs, and the 
Thebans. The Macedonian phalanx, the formation of 
which is ascribed to Philip, the father of Alexander, ap¬ 
pears to have been a body of CotiO men, chosen for their 
good military qualities, particularly well armed, and subject 
to certain strict regulations. And its cllicieney was so 
great, that tlie name of the country became afterwards very 
generally applied to what was in reality the usual designa¬ 
tion of the bodies of heavy armed infantry in the Grecian 
a r mies. 

Xenophon, though constantly using the word phidun.v\w 
speaking of the whole hotly of troops which ho comuKimlcd 
iu the retreat from (Juuuxa, when lie lias occasion n> men- 
turn the formation or employment ol a small bodv of men 
for any particular purpose, gives it the name of \l,voc, and 
such body appears to have consisted either of 5i) or lot) 
men. On ono occasion, some lochi being detached from 
tlie army, two ol them, amounting to 100 men, are said to 
have been cut off (Anabasis, lib. i.); and at another time, 
from an apprehension that the order of the phalanx would 
bo broken in asceuding a mountain, the army was divided 
into separate lochi of 100 men each, (lb., hb. iv.) But in 
the Cyropnidia* (lib. ii.) a division of too men is called 
r “ 4l -> a, "l ,h >s is stated to have been subdivided into sections 
of ti n and of five men each. 

I bo scale just hinted at was probably peculiar to tho 
Athenian army, for Xenophon describes the Spartan troops 
as Wined into six /iop/rt, each commanded by a polcmarch; 
he adds also that the morn was divided into four \6x<n. eight 
mi’T>)KoaTV£, and sixteen irui/wrim. (De ltcjmb., lib. xi.) 
The mora is said to have consisted of 000 men, but its 
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strength appears to have varied considerably at different 
times. 

The only existing works expressly written on the subject 
of thu Orcek tactics are those of /Klian and his abhrcviator 
Arrian, and these authors lived in the time of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, that is, long after the ago in which the phn'lanx 
was superseded hy the legion. Therefore, since their de¬ 
scriptions do not agree with wliat we find concerning the 
phalanx in the works of Thucydides and Xenophon, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they appertain to the state of 
lliis body of troops in and subsequent to the times of 
Philip and Alexander. /Klian makes the phalanx to con¬ 
sist of 1(1,384 men of the class called birXircn, or heavy- 
armed infantry ; but this must be understood to be tile whole 
body of that denomination in an army, and to he composed 
of four simple phalanges. Joined to the phalanx is a divi¬ 
sion (ix-irnyfia), consisting of half that number of men of 
the class called i/aXoi, or light-armed troops, and another, 
called also an cpitagma, of cavalry (iirrrtie), consisting of 
one-fourth of (lie number. 

The j'lJhtsfir (rdroirnii), who are also mentioned l>y 
/Klian, hut not as appertaining to the phalanx, united in 
some measure the firmness of the heavy with the agility of 
the light armed men. They were first instituted hy the 
Athenian commander Iphiorates, and in the course of time 
they became very numerous in the Greek armies: they 
served as the guards of the princes, and were often reckoned 
among the heavy-armed troops. 

The number above mentioned is expressly said to have 
been chosen becau-e it is continually divisible by 2, and 
thus admits of a very simple distribution of numbers for 
the subdivisions. What really was the strength of the pha¬ 
lanx when in the field, during the existence of the Mace¬ 
donian monarchy, is uncertain, and probably it varied much. 
The army of Alexander at, the battle of Arbela is said to 
have consisted of two great phalanges, each divided into 
four parts, which were also called by that name ; there were 
hc.-idcs, two divisions of ) vlUvtttn; in all, according to Ar¬ 
rian, 40, COO infantry : and there were 7000 cavalry. ( Expcil. 
Ah-.v ., lib. in.) At the battle of Kapliea, between Antinchus 
and Ptolemy, there is said to have been a phalanx of 20,000 
lucn in the army of the former. (Polyb.. lib. v., o. 8.) 

The simple phalanx, according to /Klian, consisted of 
4000 men; one half of that number, or 2048 men, consti¬ 
tuted (lie Hierarchy > and one-fourth, or 1024 

men, was called a chiliarchy (x'Xuipxui). One-fourth of tile 
last constituted a syntagma (iri'cr:iy/ia),or xenagy (Erci/yi in), 
which was a complete square of 16 men each way; and tho 
lowest subdivision was called loclius (Xiiyoc), decuria (futile), 
or enomoty (ivioftoTia), which is, hy that writer, considered 
as a single file of lf> men. The officers do not appear to he : 
included in the numbers of the different divisions: each I 
xenagy had its own chief or captain (irimrity/ifintpx'tC) at the | 
head, and a lieutenant (ommryiV) brought up the rear. The 
leader of a single file is called by/Elian a deeurion, perhaps 
liera use originally the file consisted of 10 men. A pha- 
langarch commanded each phalanx. 

/Klian divides the cpitagma of light troops into sections, 
eac h of which lias half the strength of the corresponding 
division ill the phalanx ; the lowest division is tho loclius 
or file, which consists of 8 men. The cpitagma of cavalry 
is divided in tho same proportions as the bodies of infantry, 
down to tho lowest subdivision, which is called !X>j, and is 
made to consist, of f>4 men. 

Tho phalangisls were armed with helmets, cuirasses, and 
greaves ; and in the early ages they carried an oval buckler 
and a pike, the latter about 10 feet long. The change intro¬ 
duced hy Philip in the arms of tho oplitm consisted in the 
substitution of a larger shield, and of the oapioaa, a pike 
from IS to 20 feet in length. Tho arms of tho peltastro 
seem to have differed from those of the oplitco chiefly in the 
buckler (from whence their designation is derived) being 
round and only about two feet three inches in diameter, and 
in the pike being short. It is said that Iphiorates, instead 
of a motnl cuirass, allowed to this class of troops only a 
corslet of strong linen; hut apparently this regulation was 
not always followed. Tho light armed troops were fre¬ 
quently provided with a helmet only, and their arms were 
small javelins, hows, or slings. 

A phalanx, in line, was considered as being constituted of 
two equal parts or wings (xipurn) ; there was no central 
division, hut tho place of junction of the two wings was 
culled tho bpfaXut;. In the usual order of battle it was drawn 
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up with ils front parallel to that of the enemy, hut it not 
unfrequently happened that one wing was kept retired. 
This last method was practised by Epaminondas at the 
battle of Lcuctra; the wing engaged was strengthened so 
as to have 50 men in depth, and the line gradually di¬ 
minished to the opposite extremity, where it was only m\ 
men deep. Sometimes also two phalanges advanced tu 
columns, with their heads united, the two lines gradually 
diverging to the right and left; and this is that disposition 
which was called f/iPoXee, or the wedge. 

Tho phalanx was frequently drawn up in the form of 
a quadrangle, which might bo sniid or hollow, according to 
circumstances; and this disposition was called the plinth 
(jrXn4)ji»>), or the pltcsiurn (jrXoio-ntr). When a double 
phalanx was formed with their fronts in reversed po-iti.ms, 
the order was called The order called m-Tiirro/n'c 

Seems to have been similar to the last, except that tho men 
faced in opposite directions, from the centre towards the 
j winjjs. 

When standing at open order, each soldier in the pha¬ 
lanx was allowed a square space about six feet each way; 
but when prepared for action, tin's was reduced tn three 
feet, and occasionally to about eighteen inches. The file- 
leaders and the rear-rank men were always chosen from I lie 
best of the troops, for on the first depended chiefly thu 
success of the charge, and the hitler performed the im¬ 
portant duty of urging on the men immediately befuio 
him, in order that tho whole body might not give way 
by tho counter-pressure of the enemy’s m iss. 

Afler tho introduction of the Macedonian saiissa above 
mentioned, the phalanx might present a formidable array 
of five ranks of such weapons projecting horizontally be¬ 
fore the front of the line ; for, admitting the men to bo 
three feet from each other in depth, and that each man 
held in his hands about six feet of the length of the wea¬ 
pon. the point of that which belonged to the fifth loan 
would project two feet beyond the file leader. /Klian 
also mentions another ami perhaps a preferable practice, 
which was that of giving to the men from the first to the 
third or fourth rank spears successively longer in proportion 
to tho distance of the rank from the front; in which <-a.-e 
all those weapons must have projected equally before the 
line of troops. 

The position of the phalanx was sometimes changed hy a 
wheel of the whole hotly on either extremity as u pivot; and 
this was done with the men drawn up in close order. I5ut 
the reversion of the front was performed in one of the three 
following ways:—The Cretan method, as it was called, con¬ 
sisted in making each file countermarch almost upon the 
ground it occupied, the file-leader goim* to the right-about, 
and moving to the rear, all the men of the tile following 
him till the roar-rank man came into tho line which was 
before the front. The Spartan method was also performed 
by a countermarch, but the file-lender moved to the rear, 
followed by the other men, till he arrived at a distance from 
his first place equal to twice the depth of tin.* plialanv, the 
rear-rank man only changing his front. Lastly, the Mace¬ 
donian method was performed by the front-rank man going 
right about, on his own spot, the others passing him in suc¬ 
cession and arranging themselves behind him. These 
movements appear to have been preferred by the Greeks to 
a simple change of front to lie effected hy making each man 
turn upon the ground he occupied, since they allowed the file- 
leaders to constitute always the foremost rank of tho line. 

'I he number of men in front of the phalanx was double 
hy causing every sceon ’ man in the depth to move up to 
the interval between every two men in the rank immediately 
before him ; thus reducing the depth of the phalanx to 
eight files without extending the fruit. And when the 
front was to he extended without increasing the number of 
men in it, the troops merely, hy a (lank movement, opened 
out from the centre each way. Arrian justly olisorves that 
these evolutions should he avoided when in presence of 
tho enemy ; and he adds that it would h- prefcrahl’e to 
extend the front by bringing up cavalry or liglil troops to 
tho wings. 

On a march, the phalanx was thrown into a column, 
whose breadth depended on that of the road ; and ii forma¬ 
tion of some separate bodies, consisting of IDO men each, ba¬ 
the purpose of protecting the main body while reluming tn 
its former order after having parsed a defile, is mentioned by 
Xenophon ( Anabasis , lib. iii.jas being then, for the first time, 
employed. The march of two phalanges in parallel ami 
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contiguous columns is stated to have been sometimes made 
by the columns keeping their proper fronts towards the 
exterior; but sometimes both columns were in like posi¬ 
tions, the front of one and the tear of the other being to¬ 
wards the exterior, on the two sides ut the line of march. 

The strength of a Grecian army consisted in the deep 
array of its heavy infantry. No body of men less protected 
by defensive armour could make any impression upon the 
solid phalanx: and the latter, by the momentum of its 
charge, could not fail to overwhelm any troops who were 
differently formed. Hut the advantage of the phalanx, while 
it continued embodied, did not extend beyond the imme¬ 
diate field of battle ; and the enemy, if ho thought proper to 
decline an engagement, could, without interruption, except 
that which might arise from the light-armed troops and 
cavalry, ravage the country, and by cutting off its supplies 
compel the army to retreat. The phalanx moreover could 
only he advantageously employed on ground which was 
nearly level and free from obstacles ; since whatever tended 
to derange its compact order, necessarily diminished or an¬ 
nulled the effect of its charge. At the battle of Issus, the 
phalanx of Alexander, while in a state of disorder, as the 
troops were passing th'j river, was engaged with the Greeks 
in the service of Darius ; and though it succeeded in repel¬ 
ling the enemy, it sustained considerable loss. (Arrian, 
K.i fieil. Alex., lib', ii.) 


Polybius, in comparing (lib. xvii., extract. 3) the efficiency 
of the phalanx with that of the Roman legion, observes that 
the hitter never opposed the former on a line parallel to its 
front, hut always with one Ming thrown hack; by which 
means it broke the littu or else compelled the phalanx to 
change its disposition; in either case there were formed 
intervals of which the legionary soldiers could avail them¬ 
selves to engage the phalangists in Hank, and tlius render 
their close array and their unwieldy weapons useless. 

PHALANX. [Skeleton.] 

PHA'LARIS, a tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, of 
whom very little is known. He was a native of Asty- 
pahou in Crete. It is generally agreed that ho reigned 
sixteen years, hut accounts differ in regard to the com¬ 
mencement of this period. Eusebius and Suidas place his 
accession in Ol. 52 (n.f. .070); Jerome, in Ol. 53, 4 (n.c. 0C5). 
A still earlier date than the former has also been given 
namely, Ol. 31, 2 (n.c. 655); hut this is contradicted by the 
statement of Aristotle (Jlhetor., ii. 20, see. 5), who speaks 
of Phalaris as the contemporary of Stesiehorus, and by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (7 ixc.erpta Vaticana, xxviii,, p. 2a), who men¬ 
tions Phalaris between ./Esop and Croesus. Phalaris was 
deposed and put to death by Tolemachus, the great-grand¬ 
father of Theron and Xcnocrates, who nourished in the time 
of Pindar. (Scfin/. Pind., Ol. 3, 08.) Phalaris was in¬ 
famous for his cruelty, and especially for the particular 
device, which he owed to Perillus, of burning the victims 
of his savage tyranny in a bull of bronze, in order that lie 
might enjoy the pleasure of hearing their cries. (Ci c..,De 
/lepnhl., tii. 30, sec. 41.) This appears to have been the 
tradition widely spread even in the time of Pindar, who 
says (Pyth., i. 95):—‘ Croesus’s reputation for hospitality 
lades not away, but an evil report everywhere attaches 
itself to the cruel Phalaris, who burned people in a brazen 
hull; nor is he praised in festal meetings where the harps 
resound in the hall and where the youthful choruses sing.’ 
Perillus, the maker of the bull, was the first of those who 
perished in this way; and when Phalaris wus deposed, the 
molt rnso against hist*, and practised upon him the same 
cruelly to which he had often subjected others. (Cicero, 
Off'., ii. 7, $ 26; Do Nat. Deornm, iii. 33, $ 82; Verr., 
r. 56, $ 145; l)e Fin., iv. 23, sec. 64.) Ovid, /his, 439, 
says that his tongue was first cut out (lingua prius ense 
reseda) ; and lleracloides Pontieus, that his mother and 
his friends were burnt with him. The other accounts of 
his death are not trustworthy. (Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 135.) 
This hull was carried to Carthage: the image which was 
shown hy the people of Agrigentum in the time of Timtotts 
was not the hull of Phalaris, but a representation of the 
river Gela; the hull of Phalaris was however afterwards 
restored to the Agrigentincs hy Scipio. (Cic., Verr., iv. 
33, see. 73; Diodorus Siculus, p. 611, 90.) On the bull of 
Phalaris, see Ebert, SocfXiwv, Regiomont., 1830, p. 10 , seqq.) 
There were other stories about this tyrant: as that he was 
an cater of human flesh (Aristot., Ethic. Nicam., vii. 5. § 
7); that he used to devour sucking children (Clearehus, 
apud Athonreum, p. 306); and that, he even fed Upon his 


own son (sco the passages quoted by Bentley, Phal., p. 369). 
The name of Phalaris is best known in modern times from 
the celebrated controversy between Bentley and Boyle with 
regard to the authenticity of the epistles attributed to him, 
the spuriousness of which was most satisfactorily established 
by Bentley in his admirable 4 Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris.’ These epistles, which were probably written by 
some rhetorician or sophist in the time of the Caisars, are 
utterly worthless in a literary point of view, though Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple ventured to select them as one of the greatest 
works of antiquity. They have been reprinted several 
times since Boyle’s notorious edition. The best edition is 
that by Schafer ( Phalaris Epislnlee, Or. el Lot., cum notis 
Lennepii, Valchcnaerii, et Schae/eri, Lips., 1823). 

PHA'LARIS. a small genus of grasses, of which the 
seed of one of the species is extensively employed us food 
for birds, and commonly known as Canary seed. The 
species of the genus arc found in warm parts of the world; 
but Phalaris canariensis, a native of the Canary Islands, 
is naturalised in Europe, and is the only one which is culti¬ 
vated. The seed is imported into the South of Europe 
from Barbarv. It is ulso cultivated in the Isle of Thanct 
and some oilier parts of Kent. It is sown in February and 
reaped about the eud of September, but being a plant of 
southern climates, and late in ripening its seed, it is an un¬ 
certain crop. The produce is from thirty to forty bushels 
per acre, hut sometimes even fifty bushels are obtained. 

1»H A'LAROPE. [SeoLoi-Acm.F..] 

PHA'LERIS. [Auk, vol. iii., p. 100.] 

PHALF/RUM. [Athens.] 

PI1 ALIA)'SI A, M. Savigny’s name for a subgenus of 
Ascidians, which differs from Cynthia in not having Ihe 
branchial sac plicated; their test or case is gelatinous. 
[Cynthia: Bot.tknia.] 

PHANERO'GAMOUS. [Ph.enooamous.] 

PII ANODE'MUS, an historian of Athens, is referred to 
hy Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as having written upon 
Attic antiquities. (Hoffmann’s Lexicon; Fabricius, Hi hi. 
Grrfca.) Fragments of Phanodemus, together with some 
of Demon, Clitodcmus, and Ister, were edited by Siebelis, 
8vo., Leipzig, 1812. 

PHA'RAMUM, Do Montfort's name for a genus of 
microscopic Forainhiifrra, generally arranged under the 
genus llobulina of D’Orbigny. [Fokaminikkra, vol. x., 
p. 318.] 

PHARISEES, a sect among the antient Jews. The 
name is derived from the Greek 4>a(>i<r«7oi, and this most 
probably from the Hebrew parush, to separate. Sui- 


das says, ‘The Pharisees are hy interpretation (nfuipnr/ilvm 
(the separated), because they divided and separated them¬ 
selves from all others, in exactness of life and in attention 
to tho injunctions of the law'.' 

The origin of this sect is unknown. Josephus, who was 
himself one of the Pharisees, speaks of them as flourishing 
long before he was horn. He says (Anfii/., b. 13, c. 9), ‘At 
this time (about 150 nc.) there were three sects of the Jews, 
the Pharisees, the Sadditeces, and the Essones.’ On several 
occasions he describes the Pharisees ns the chief sect, and 
as possessing great authority among the people. 

They believed ill the existence ot angels and spirits, and 
held tlio doctrine of the resurrection; hut their notion of 
the latter appears to have been Pythagorean, namely, that 
there is a resurrection of the soul only by a transmigration 
into another body. From the benefits of this resurrection 
they shut out all the notoriously wicked, consigning them 
at once to eternal misery, upon the separation of the soul 
from the body. While the Essenes maintained that all 
things were ruled hy absolute fate, and the Sadducees that 
all things were under human control, the Pharisees adopted 
a middle course, maintaining that some things were pre¬ 
destinated, and others left for men to determine. It was a 
leading maxim of the Stoics that somo things were in our 
power, and others not in our power; and Josephus tells us 
that the sect of the Pharisees was very much like that of 
the Stoics. 

But they were mainly distinguished by their zeal for * the 
traditions of the elders,’ to which they attached an import¬ 
ance equal to that of tho Mosaic writings; and it was from 
a strict adherence to these traditions, as well as from an 
observance of tho punctilios of the law itself, that they were 
called Pharisees, Several of these traditions arc mentioned 
in the New Testament, but they are only a small portion of 
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the whole. ' To go through them all,’ says Prideaux, 
would be to transcribe the Talmud, a book of twelve 
volumes in folio.’ 

The Pharisees aro represented in the New Testament as 
a hypocritical, proud, and arrogant people, pretending to be 
emphatically ‘ tlio separated,’ trusting to themselves that 
they alone were righteous, anil despising all other men. 
This was their character as a body ; but there were among 
mem individuals free from these bad qualities, such as Ni- 
codemus, Joseph of Arimathma, Gamaliel, and, as some 
think. Simoon, who uttered the hymn called ‘ Nuncdimittis,’ 
to whom must be added Josephus, their historian. 

(Josephus, Anliq., xiii. 9, 18; xvii. 3; xviii. 2; De Bell. 
Jud., ii. 7 ; De I'itd sud; Said as, QapiaaTi u; Pridoaux, Con¬ 
vection .) 

PHARMACOLITE, native arseniate of lime; it occurs 
crystallized and fibrous, and there is a variety, called 
haidingerite, which difi'ers in crystallino form and com¬ 
position. 

The primary form of pharmneolite is an oblique rhombic 
prism. Cleavage parallel to the oblique diagonals of the 
terminal planes. Fracture uneven. Hardness 2*0 to 2 5; 
easily scratched. Colour white. Lustre vitreous. Trans¬ 
parent; translucent; opaque. Specific gravity 2"040 to 2-8. 

Fibrous pharmneolite occurs in white diverging needles 
and small globular and botryoidal masses, which ate fre¬ 
quently coloured by arseniate of eobalt. 

When heated by the blowpipe, pharmacolito emits the 
alliaceous smell, and fuses with difficulty into a white 
enamel; it dissolves in nitric acid without effervescence. 

This mineral is ftmnd at Andreasberg in the llarz, and 
in Thuringia, and atWittichen, near Fiirstenberg in Ger¬ 
many, and some other places. 

The pharmacolito of Wittichen was analyzed by Klaproth 
(I), and that, of Andreasberg by John (2); the results were 
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11aiding/■rile .—Primary form a right rhombic prism. 
Cleavage parallel to the short diagonal of the terminal planes, 
very distinct. Hardness 2 0 to 2"5. Colour white, and 
streak the same. Lustre vitreous. Translucent; trans¬ 
parent. Specific gravity 2-84. It accompanies the phar- 
maeolite of Baden, and was found by Dr. Turner to consist 
of arseniate of lime 85-68, water 14*32. 

PHARMACOPCEI A, a book published by the colleges 
of physicians with the sanction of government, containing 
directions for the preparation of medicines. 

1*11 A'RMAC Y, in a comprehensive' sense, means the 
department of natural science which treats of the collection, 
preparation, and preservation of medicines, and also of the 
art of dispensing them according to the formulae or pro¬ 
scriptions of medical practitioners. It is however more com¬ 
monly used in a limited sense, as a branch of chemical 
science, and termed pharmaceutical chemistry, or the appli¬ 
cation of tlio laws of chemistry to those substances which aro 
employed for the cure of diseases, so as to render them 
more commodious, or their administration more easy, and 
their action more perfect and certain. It should not be 
understood as merely depending upon some mechanical 
processes, such as trituration, rasping, or other means of 
subdivision, or even the simpler chemical actions involved 
in the processes of infusion or decoction, hut as requiring 
a knowledge of vegetable physiology, and an acquaintance 
with the chemical constitution of the substances to be pve- I 
pared. In many continental nations this department is the 1 
subject of very strict legal enactments, and forms an im-1 
portant part of medical police, especially as regards the dis¬ 
pensing of poisonous drugs ; while in Britain auy one who 
chooses may affix the terms chemist and druggist to his 
name, and may deal in the most useful or dangerous in¬ 
gredients, without that previous education which would fit 
him to he the appropriate assistant of the physician, whose 
most judicious plans arc often frustrated by the ignorance 
or carelessness of those to whom the compounding of his 
prescriptions is entrusted. [Mateiiia Memca.] 
PHA'RNACES. [Pontus.] 

PHAROS. [Alexandria] 

PHARSA/L1A. [Caesar ; Thessaly.] 

P. C., No. 1110. 


PHARYNX is the cavity in which the food is received 
in its passage from the mouth to the msophagus or gullet. 
In man it is somewhat funnel-shaped, having its widest 
part above, where it is fixed lo the base of the skull. Tho 
nasal passages, the mouth, and tlic air passages, open into 
the pharynx in front; behind, it. is attached to the spinal 
column ; and at its sides it is hounded by the deep vessels 
and muscles of the nock. It is lined by a mucous membrane, 
but is chiefly composed of layers of strong muscular fibres, 
called the constrictors of the pharynx, by whose successive 
contractions the food reeeiwd from the mouth is gradually 
forced-front aliovu downwards into the msophugus. 

PIIASCALOTJIE'RIUM. [Mamupialia, vol. xiv., p. 
466.] . 

P1I ASCO'GALE. [Mahsuimai.ta, vol. xiv., p. 456 J 

PHASCOLA'RCTOS. [M.vrsupiaf.ia, vol. xiv.. p. 461.] 

PIIASCO'LOM YS, M. Geofiroy’s name lor the Wombat. 
[Maksium alia, vol. xiv., p. 463, el scq.] 

PHASE (iperruj, j/iasis, appearance). When a phenome¬ 
non changes its character gradually, any particular state 
which it is necessary to distinguish is called a phase. 'Thus 
we have the phases of the moon, meaning tho different forms 
which the enlightened part takes during the mouth; tho 
phases of tho weather, meaning the succession of heal and 
cold, wet and dry, &e. 

PITA'SEOLU S, a genus of plants of tho tribe Phaseo- 
Ieic, in tliu natural family of Leguuiiimsiv*. The name is 
said to be derived from jihase/us, a little boat, which the 
pods are thought, to resemble; hut it may be that the 
meaning of " boat’ is derived from the resemblance of a boat 
lo the form of a bean. Two species are very well known in 
this country, P. vulgaris, the common Kidney bean, and P. 
tnul/i/lorns, the Scarlet runner ; their unripe pods being 
much esteemed as legumes, and also for pickling. The ripe 
seeds arc however cm ployed on the Continent, anil form tho 
haricots of tho French. The genus is however one of 
which tlio species are indigenous in tropical parts both of 
the Old and New World. Several are cultivated in India, 
and aro some of the piincipal articles of tho agriculturist’s 
attention, as the ripe seeds of several species form pulses 
which arc much used by tho natives as a portion of their 
diet, and some of which, like tho Kidney bean, abound in 
nutritious matter. 

The genus Pliascolus is characterised l»v having a bell- 
sliaped two-lipped calyx. The corolla is papilionaceous, and 
lias the keel, as well as the diadclphous stamens anil the style, 
spirally twisted. The Legume is compressed or cylindrical, 
vvilh two valves, and is maiiy-soodud, vvilli more or less con¬ 
spicuous cellular partitions between tlic.sccds. The biluin of 
the seed is oval oblong. The plants are herbaceous or suffru- 
tcsccnt in halnt. The leaves are pinnalely trifoliolale, tho 
leaflets with partial stipules. Racemes axillary. Pedicels 
usually in pairs, single (lowered. 

Phaseolus vulgaris (Kidney Bean) is said to lie a native 
of India, but. Dr. Roy lo states that seeds were brought to 
him from Cashmere, and he is therefore inclined lo consider 
that it was introduced into Europe from the most noriliem 
parts, such as Caubul and Cashmere, and that this accounts 
for our being able to cultivate it at a lower temperature 
than other species of the genus. P. multi/hrus, or tlio 
Scarlet runner, is a native of South America. Both arc de¬ 
licate, and cannot he safely planted in the open air till the 
beginning of May. In a stove or pit, green pods of tlio 
dwarf kinds may be gathered all the winter, and they have this 
advantage, Mr. Loudon observes, over forced productions of 
the fruit kind wliieh require to be i pencil, that the pods are as 
good from plants in the stove in midwinter, as from those 
in the open garden in midsummer. The Kidney bean is an 
article of field culture m France, America, and in most 
warm countries. Spocchley suggests that it might become 
I an objeet of field culture in this country, and he useful in 
times of scarcity more especially, as on good land it will 
ilourish anil grow luxuriantly even in a dry parching sea¬ 
son, in which respect it differs from mos. other culinary 
vegetables. 

In India several species of Phaseolus arc extensively 
cultivated:— 

Phaseolus Mungo, or Moog, is one of the dry legumi¬ 
nous grains of India, which are of great value whenever 
the peiiodical rains fail and rice cannot be grown, and fa¬ 
mine is tho consequence. It requires a strong rich dry 
soil, and is raised in the greatest quantities on rice lands 
during the cold season. In from seventy-five to ninety days 

Vol. XVIII.—I 
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it is ready to out, and yields about thirty-fold. This ripe 
gram is well ta.ded, nutritious, iui<l is considered whole¬ 
some. 

P. Mux., Kal i Moot; of the natives, and black Gram oT the 
English, is like the former, but distinguished by its black 
seeds, and is, like it, found in a cultivated state: it takes about 
tlie same time to ripen, and yields nearly tins same pro¬ 
duce. 

/> rmlinhi ?, called by the natives Mash and Oorud, is,like 
tbe two former, found in a cultivated state, and is the most 
esteemed of all tbe Indian leguminous plants. Besides 
u.sim; it as an article of diet, the natives make bread of the 
meal for some of their religions ceremonies. 

/’. U///V 71 V, or Soiiu Moog of tbe Bengalees, is found in a 
cultivated stale in tbe Bengal presidency, but is not known 
on the (Joromaudol Coast. It is sown, like the others, about 
tlie end of October or beginning of November, and reaped 
in February on the beginning of March. 

P. ueoniiif Jiiis, Moth of the natives, is cultivated in tbe 
north western provinces, and used for feeding cattle. 
PHASES OK THE MOON. I'Motiv.) 

PH ASIAN K'LLA. [Tam mi>v:.| 

1*11 ASIA'N'IILli. ! Pavo.mh.ic; Pheasants.] 

1*1 f ASLS Cl'ieT/c), the principal river in antient Colchis, 
mid called at presi fit. the Fuz, and sometimes the Rioil, rises 
in Armenia, iu-rnrdiiig to etlvabo (xv. l'.H), and among the 
Mosclii,according to Pliny ( Hist. N't., vi. I). It Mows in 
n westerly direction into the Black Sea. It was navigable in 
anlient times for large ships for lliii'.y-cight. miles from tbe 
coast, and for smaller vessels as fir as the fort of Sarapana 
(Sham/an), on the boundaries of Colchis and Iberia, from 
which place goods were coin eyed by waggons in four days to 
tbe river ( 'j rm. (Slrab.i, xv. Ills; Pliii., /list. Nat., vi. -I.) 
There are no anlient remains at Shura pun. The Pbasis was 
sometimes considered as the boundary between Asia and 
Europe (Herod., iv. -l.'i), and was regarded in the time of Au¬ 
gustus as tins northern boundary of the Roman dominions 
ill that part of Asia. (Strabo, vi. The Pbasis received 

luaiiv atlliiiMits, of winch the piineipal weie the Glauons and 
the 15ion. liv the latter of which names tbe Pbasis itself is 
sometimes called. The (ilaiieiis appears to be tho modern 
( t )mrilla, w hich comes from Elburz. From tbe junction of 
the Rion and (Juinlla tlie river is navigable for boats at all 
seasons, has no obstruct ions, and is from twenty to thirty feet 
deep, with a current of about two miles and a half an hour. 
It Mows through a level country, which is lower than tbe 
banks of the river. There i-. a liar at the mouth of the 
Pbasis, with only six feet water, tho only circumstance that 
prevents the river being entered by the largest vessels. The 
navigation of the Plums is now entirely in the possession of 
the Russians. At Poti, near the mouth of the Pbasis, tbe 
Russians have a station or castle. Kootuis on the ltloa is 
tbe seat, of the Russian government of lmiretia. 

Ill antient times there were one hundred and twenty 
bridges over the Pbasis (Strabo, xv. 500 ; PI in., Hist. Nat., 
vi. - 1 ), and many towns upon it, of which tbe most important 
were .Ha, the old capital of the .Fetes, which is celebrated in 
tbe legends of the Argonaut.e expedition [Aikuinau rs], ami 
Pbasis (Puli), situated at its mouth. There are no remains 
of antiipiity on tbe Pbasis. Oil tho banks of the river there 
vvero in antient times, as is also the case at the present, day, 
great numbers of pheasants, which are said by Martial 
g., xiii. 7'’) to have been brought into Greece by tbe 
Argonauts, and to have been called Phasiani, from this river. 

Tbe Pbasis was noted in antient times for the excellence 
and purity of its waters, Arrian, in bis ‘ lYriplus of the 
Euxine Sea,’ informs us that water taken from it will pre¬ 
serve its goodness for ten years; and though this is doubt¬ 
less nn exaggera*■on, it serves to show in what high estima¬ 
tion its waters were held at that time. [Geohcjia, p. 17fi.] 
(London Gcog. Journal, vol. iii., p. 33, &,e.) 

PLI AVORI'N US VARINUS, a native of Favora, a 
place near Camerinum in Italy, whence bo called himself 
Favorinus, in Greek Phavorimis (•t’oidnipirnc). TIis family 
name was Guavino, which he turned into Yannus (Bnpiroi;). 
He is also called Gamers, from tho town of Camerinum. 
The precise time of his birth is unknown, but it was probably 
some years after the middle of the fifteenth eenlurv. He is 
represented, about l UHh as a pupil of Angelo Poliziano, 
and as exquisitely skilled in Greek and Latin. He devoted 
niinself to tbe service of the church, and joined the order 
of the Benedictines, in 1512 lie became librarian to Gio¬ 
vanni de’ Medici, afterwards pope Leo X.: and in 1511 he 


was inude bishop of Nuccria, over which diocese he presided 
twenty-three years. He died in 1537. 

Phavorinus, assisted by two other eminent scholars, 
Charles Antenoreus and Aldus Manutius, edited, in 1490 

* Cornu Copito et llorti Adonidis,’ consisting of seventeen 
grammatical tracts in Greek, selected from thirty-four an- 
tient grammarians. In 1517 he. published a collection of 
apophthegms from Stobasus, which he dedicated to Leo X. 
But the work bv which he is chiefly known is his Greek 
Lexicon, which, after tho labour of many years, ho com¬ 
pleted in the lifetime of Leo X. 11 was published at Rome 
in 1523, fob, and reprinted at Basle in 1538, fob, under the 
direction of Joachim Caiiieranus, with several improve¬ 
ments. The last edition, still further improved, was printed 
at Venice, in 1712, by Antony Borloli, in a neat type and 
in a handsome form. The first edition is beautifully printed 
and the paper is excellent; but the edition of 171*2 is by far 
the best for all the purposes for which a lexicon is consulted. 
This very useful lexicon is compiled Iroui the various pre¬ 
ceding lexicons, grammars, or, ns the title expresses, 

* from many and different books.’ The words are given in 
alphabetical order, and all the definitions and explanations 
are in Greek, which Phavorinus is said to have spoken and 
written as well as a native Greek. Henry Stephens appeals 
to have been greatly indebted to the work of Phavorinus 
in the compilation of his Greek Lexicon, though ho nowhere 
acknowledges his obligation. 

(Fahricins, Bibliotheca Grteca ; Iloscoe, Life of Leo X.; 
Quarter/if Review, vol. xxii.) 

PHEASANTS. If we owe to America that useful and 
sapid bird the Turkey, we are indebtefd to Asia for those 
equally desirable additions to our homesteads, preserves, uml 
farm-yards, the Peacocks, the Pheasants, and our common 
Poultry. 

The views of Mr. Vigors and some other ornithologists 
with regaitl to ‘ho Phasiunidm are sketched in the article 
Pavonid.e. 

Mr. G. R. Gray arranges the Phasiauidte as tlie second 
family of Itasores, Crac.idre being the first; and he divides 
the Phusianidrc into the subfamilies Pamniiur, Phasianiare. 
Gal I in re, and Melcugrime. The Puroninre and Melea- 
gri/tce are noticed in the article P.vvuNm.i:. The Pita- 
•ianinta consist of the genera Argus, Phasianus, Syrrnaticus, 
Thainnu/rn, and Gennrrux. The Gul/inrr comprehend tho 
genera lOijilor.amus, Monaulus, Lop/mj horns, (/alias, and 
Tragopaa. 

Phasianus. (Linn.) 

Generic. Churoctrr.--Bill of mean length, strong; upper 
mandible convex, naked at the base, and with the lip bent 
downwards. Nostrils basal, lateral, covered with a cartila¬ 
ginous scale; cheeks and region of the eyes destitute of 
leathers, and covered with verrucoso red skin. Wings short, 
the first quills equally harrowed towards their tips, the 
fourth and fifth the longest. Tail long, regularly wedge- 
shaped, and composed of eighteen feathers. Feet having 
the three anterior toes united by a membrane as far as the 
first joint, and the hind toe articulated upon the tarsus, 
which, in the male birds, is furnished with a horny cone- 
shaped sharp spur. (Gould.) 

The type of this genus is generally considered to ho the 
Common Pheasant, Phasianus Cofchiciis, Linn., a bird 
which, though not originally British,is completely naturalised 
in our islands, and indeed appears to adapt itself with great 
facility to most countries where ordinary care is taken to 
preserve it and the temperature is not too low for its con¬ 
stitution. The species is too well known to need description, 
hut an account of its introduction into Europe generally and 
into our own country particularly, together with a summary 
of its habits, will he expected, and wo shall endeavour to 
lay before the readers some information on these points. 

If we are to listen to the tales which form that period of 
history which borders upon fable, wo owe this ornament to 
our preserves and tables to Jason and his companions, w ho 
brought it from Colchis, in the good ship Argo. Martial 
thus notices its introduction into Europe (lib. xiii., ep. 72): 
Phasianus loquitur — 

AnjivX primura tmm trim>port:itu cnrinA; 

Ante inilii iiotum nil nisi IMioms erat." 

In Greece it soon became known under the name of 
ftunavfic (Phasianus) and Qaeiarixoc mmig (Phasian bird). 
(Aristoph., Clouds, 110; Birds, <>8.) Indeed it had becouio 
sufficiently celebrated in the time of Aristophanes to form 
a proverb,—‘Not if you would give me the pheasants which 
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Leogoras feeds,’ says Slrepsiadus, in the Clouds (109, 110). 
Aristotle writes succinctly but clearly of the habits of the 
pheasant as a well-known bird (Hist. Anim., v. 31 ; vi. 2) ; 
nor is Athcnatus silent concerning so delicate a dish, which 
appears to have bccoino more common as luxury waxed 
strong, nor regarding the royal conduct of Ptolemy, who, 
though he kept them and provided them with hens 
(vo/tdfiae v/mBai;) for multiplication, being aware of their 
excellence for the table, appears not to have tasted them. 
From the same author it would appear that the antients, 
contrary to the opinion of modern epicures, thought the 
cock birds the best. ( Veipn ., xiv., lxix., p. 054.) It 
is the Pkasianus of the antient Italians (Pliny, Nut. Ilist., 
x., xlviii.; xi., xxxvii.), but seems 1o lmvc only been within 
reach of the wealthy. Thus Martial (xiii., xlv., I'ulli gui¬ 
lt nucci ),— 

' Si Libycic liobi.« voIirtcs ct Phnsidos o-iscut, 

Acciperes : sit nutu! mroipc cortin nwn.* 

and again, in the epigram addressed to Passes (iii. 5,s), 
which gives so pretty a picture of a genuine rural Roman 
villa, and so agreeably fills the imagination with country 
sights and sounds, 

* Vatfatur omuitf turlia Roriliilu* rorti*. 

Aij'ntus aiifcr, <*f-uuuri<itir |utvom*>, 

Nomptitjiiu tpia** mboutilms jionuiv* 

Kt mela pcvdix. Kuuitilion'qiu* guttata*, 

Kt Itnpionim pltasiana (.’olrluiruni. 

IilioctiiiH HUjn‘rbi lVninitiiH j»rt*inmit gnlli 
Soit:iiiti|iii* ItirvHs* plaiiHibtis columlmrtim. 

GVmif bine palmnlni.^, iinlo rcirrns turtiir.’ 

Tito pheasant has now been spread over the whole of tem¬ 
perate Europe, and the greater part of the old Continent; 
and it is probable that it will be introduced with success 
wherever the face of the country and the supply of food are 
congenial to it, and the temperature does not. vary too much 
from that of its native river, the modern Rioti, along whose 
hanks Mingrelia, formerly Colchis, extends, anil lies bu- 
twecu 12“ and 13° N. lal., and 41° I!)' and 42° lit' K. long. 
[(j i.uroia, vol. xi., p. l“(i; Pti.vsis.] It is even said to be 
common in Siberia, a much colder climate, which would prove 
the facility with which it adapts itself to temperature; and 
an attempt has, we believe, been made to introduce it into 
North America, a locality well suited to its habits. 

The south of Europe owed the pheasant, in all probability, 
partially to the Creeks, and more proximately to the Ro¬ 
mans; it is the Fasinno of the modern Italians, and Faisun 
of the French. More doubt bangs about its introduction 
into Great llritain, and the time of that introduction. We 
tie told that the price of otic was fourpencu in the time of 
our first Eduard (a.d. 1299). In ‘The Forme of (Jury,’ 
which is stated to have been compiled by the chief master- 
cook of King Richard II., we find a receipt 4 for to boilo 
Fosunt, Ptruch (partridges), Capons, and Curlew,' which 
carries us back to 1331. We read of the 

* Fa nn kon anti tin* Ftsiumt both/ 

in the old ballad of the* Halt lo of Otterbouruo.’ At the 

* Intronazation of George Novell,’ archbishop of York, in 
the reign of our fourth Edward, we find among the goodly 
provision, • Fessauntes, 200.’ In the ‘Northumberland 
Ilousehpld-Book,’ begun in 1512, ‘ Fesatintos' are valued at 
twelve pence each. In the charges of Sir John Nevile, of 
Clide, at Lammas Assizes, it) the twentieth year of the reign 
of King Henry' VIII., we fjiid twelve pheasants charged 
twenty shillings; and they seem to have rapidly increased 
in price, us, among the expenses of the same Sir John 
Nevile, for, as he writes it, ‘the marriage of my son in law, 
Roger ltookley, and my daughter Elizabeth Nevile, the 14th 
of January, in the seventeenth year of the reigne of our 
soveraigne lord King Henry VIII.,’ is the following: ‘ Item 
in Pheasants IS, 24 shillings.’ We trace the birds in 
‘A. C. Mery Talys.’i* printed by John Rastell, where we 
read of ‘Maystcr Skelton, a poyct lauryat, that broughtc 
the bysshop of Norwiehc ii. fesauntys.’ IlastcM began to 
print as early as 151", and ceased in 1533. In Turbervilu’s 

* Booke of Falcunric’ the ‘ Fuzanl’ and ‘ Feasants’—for, with 
the licence of the time, it is spelled both ways—are men¬ 
tioned as tho subjects of hawking, and so the bird may be 
traced as a dish for the table, or the object of field sports, 
down to tlic present time. 

Habits, Reproduction, <$c .—Hen pheasants in this country 
begin to lay in April, and deposit from eight or ten to four¬ 
teen olive-brown eggs, in a rough nest on the ground. 
Sometimes two will lay in the same nest. The young 

• The Flamingo. 

1 AUuilcil to in ShakupeK’*Murtl .'do about Nothing. 


| make their appearance towards the end of May or beginning 
I of June. J 

Where tho country is favourable, it is easy to gel up a 
head of pheasants, with the aid of good keepers; but it is 
more diliieult to keep them at home, for they are wandering 
birds, and will often leave the place where they arc bred, iii 
search of food more agreeable to them and localities more 
congenial to their habits. Warm covers and water arc ab¬ 
solutely necessary; and if they are plentifully supplied with 
grateful food, but few of them will become vagrants. Jeru¬ 
salem artichokes, polat. es, and buckwheat, as Well as barley, 
are favourites. Small stacks of the latter grain in the straw 
are frequently placed about the preserves, and then the 
pheasants may he seen scratching at tlieir feeding-limo; 
but this mode of supply is objectionable, us the poacher soon 
finds out the several points of attraction, and avails himself 
of them accordingly. Mr. Yarrell states that one good inode 
of inducing them to stop at home is to sow, in summer, 
beans, peas, and buckwheat mixed together, leaving tho 
whole crop standing on the ground. The strong ami tall 
stalks of the beans carry up and sustain the other two, and 
all three together nfihrd, fi r a long time, food and cover. 
{Ilist. of British Hints.) Tin* same author tells us that, 
at the end of autumn he has found the crops of the 
birds distended with acorns, of so large a size that they 
could not. have been swallowed without great difficulty. 
In December, 1834, we saw eight ripe acorns and a ripe 
hazel-nut taken out of the crop of a hen pheasant from 
Sussex. Tin: acorns had begun to germinate with the 
Ileal and umistiue of the crop, and they were sent up to the 
I gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s l*ark, and 
there planted. For autumnal and winter home-feeding we 
have seen potatoes used with excellent effect, not only in 
keeping the birds from wandering', but in increasing their 
Weight and faine-s. Carts loaded with raw potatoes were, 
from lime to time, driven into the covers, and (he potatoes 
Wei e scalleri d about by baud. The pheasants soon found 
them out and throve accordingly, without, being collected 
together at particular spots, as they too often arc to their 
destruction. They are very goncial feeders; neither black¬ 
berries, sloes, nor haws conic amiss to them, and grain, 
seeds, and tender leaves find tlieir way into the pheasant's 
crop as well as insects. Mr. Selby observed tlint these birds 
sought after the rout of the acrid bulbous crowfoot (Ranun¬ 
culus bu/bnsns, ('ntnuuin llullcrcup ) in May and .lune, and 
a friend informed Mr. Yarvcll that, they also feed on the 
Pi'.cwort Crowfoot (Ranunculus /inn-in). Mr. Selby further 
states that the bulb of tin: garden tulip is an article of diet 
which llio phea-anl omits no opportunity of obtaining, and 
which, however deeply buried, the bird*is almost certain to 
reach by menus of its hill and feel. The size to which these 
birds attain when well fed is considerable. Ill the catalogue 
of Norfolk and Suffolk lords, by the Rev. Revolt Sheppard 
and the Rev. Will.am Whilear (Linn. Trans., vol. xv.l, llio 
weight of a cock | lieasaut lulled at Camp-oy Ash, whore 
the birds were well fed with potatoes, buckwheat, and bar¬ 
ley, is staled at. four pounds and a half. ‘Nome winters 
since,’says Mr. Yarn.11, ‘ my friend Mr. Louis .Jaqnicr, then 
of the Clarendon, pioduced a brace of cock pheasants which 
weighed together above nine pounds. The lighter bird of 
till! two just tinned the scale against four pounds and a 
half; the other bird took the scale down at once. The 
weights were* accurately ascertained, in the presence of 
several friends, to decide a wager, of which I was myself the 
loser.' 

Among the diseases and disorders to which the pheasant, 
ill common with other gallinaceous birds, is subject, the 
fatal gapes holds a prominent place. The cause of this 
disease is an intestinal worm, which -dhcrcs to the internal 
surface of the trachea, and causes death bj suffocation, 
sometimes arising from inllammalion of the part, and not 
unfrequently by actual obstruct ion. This rnt".u>on is Si/n- 
gainns Irarhru/is (Uisttnua /me tre of Rudolphi, I'ascinhx 
True/teit of Montagu), and a most curious actual it is. 'I liu 
bifurcation of the anterior extremity was taken by earlier 
observers lor a double bead, and thence probably came the 
name Distamn (double-mouth); but this bifid termination 
is in reality due to the two sexes. The female is lulig; and 
the short male is affixed to her for life by means of an in¬ 
tegument which holds him to her, blit which, if cut. open, 
exhibits an otherwise free and distinct animal. In the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Nos. IO'.i, 2iio, 
201 (Preparations of Natural History in Spirit), exhibit 
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this destructive worm. Tin: first shows several specimens 
from the trachea, of a chicken ; the second consists of a 
small portion of the trachea of a bird laid open, and exhibit¬ 
ing one of ibis spe ii-s wliicli lias lost its original pink 
colour and bei-imu blandied in tin: spirit ; and in the third 
is to he seen tin. tiachca of a partridge completely choked 
up by them. Mr. Selby observes that many recipes for the 
cure of this fatal malady (which is provincially called the 
A 'nr in Nor■tliuiiiberluiul) have been suggested, but that 
homo of them seem to be etiertmil, except the one recom¬ 
mended by Montagu, namely, fumigating by tobacco, found 
to be an infallible specific.when administered with due care 
ml attention. The inode of administering this remedy is 
by putting the young pheasants, turkeys, chickens, or par¬ 
tridges utl'ected into a common wooden box, into which the 
fumes are blown by means of a tobacco-pipe. That this 
often succeeds is true, but vve cannot confirm its infallibility 
11 all cases: a pinch of cummin salt, pul far hack into the 
in.mill of the patient sons to reach the upper part of ill 
Irachcu, is a neater and less opero.se method ol cure. M ith 
reference to this, it has ocelli red to us that vve never heard 
of any pigeons being affected with ihcgnpcs. and the fond¬ 
ness of these birds ibr salt is well known. Wo have heard 
of a sparrow being : tucked by this entuSnon, hut we did 
liot see the ease. 

The assumption of the plumage of the eoek pheasant by 
the female, when, through old age or organic defect, she is 
no longer capable of reproducing the species, is by no 
means uncommon, not more rare imlccd, if so much, as it is 
in the peafowls 1 1*.\viini n.K, Mil. xvii., p. ;i:fi], common 
poultry, Sic. ; indeed John lluntcr (Animal i'.mnomy) re- ] 
marks that this change lias been principally observed in j 
the common pheasant. ‘It lias been observed,’says Hunter, j 
* by those who are conversant with this biid when wild, that 
there every now and then appears a hen pheasant with the j 
feathers of a cock ; all however that they have described on 
the subject is, that this animal does not breed, and that its 
spurs do not grow. Some years ago one of these was sent 
to the late Dr. William Hunter, which I examined, and 
found it to have all the parts peculiar to the female of that 
bird. This specimen is still preserved in Dr. Hunter’s 
museum. Dr. Pitcairn having received a pheasant of this 
kind from Sir Thomas Harris, showed it as a curiosity to 
Sir Joseph Hanks and Dr. Solandcr. I, happening to he 
then present, was desired to examine the hud, and the 
following was the result of my examination :—I found the 
parts of generation to be truly female, they being as perfect 
as in tiny lien pheasant that is not in the least prepared for 
lay ing eggs, and having both the ovary and oviduct. As the 
observations hitherto made have been principally upon birds 
found wild, little of their history can he known; but from 
what took place iu a hen pheasant in the possession of a friend 
of Sir Joseph Hanks, it appears probable that this change 
of character takes place at an advanced period of the nni- 
niaPs life, and does not grow up with it from the beginning. 
This lady, who had for some time bred pheasants, anil paid 
particular attention to them, observed that one of the liens, 
after having produced several broods, moulted, when the 
succeeding leathers were those of a cock, and that this ani¬ 
mal was never afterwards impregnated. Hence it is most 
probable that all the hen pheasants found wild, having the 
leathers of a cock, were formerly perfect hens, but have 
been changed by age, or perhaps by certain constitutional 
circumstances. Having bought some phcasnnts from a 
dealer iu birds, among which were several hens, I perceived, 
the year after, that one of I lie hens did nut lay, and that she 
began to change her feathers. Tile year following she had 
nearly the plumage of the eoek, but less brilliant, especially 
on the head; and it is more than probable that this was an 
old hen, nearly under circumstances similar to those before 
described.' The alternative ab.wo alluded to has been 
proved (Phil. Trans., 1827) by Mr. Yarrtdl, whose dissec¬ 
tions demonstrate this change and its causes, and whose 
observations show that it is not uncommon, lie states that 
certain constitutional circumstances producing this change 
may and do occur at any period during the life of the fowl, 
utui that they can be produced by artificial means. The 
same author, ill his excellent ‘ History of British Birds,' now 
in course of publication, observes that these cock-plumed 
liens are usually called by sportsmen anil gamekeepers 
‘ Mule Pheasants,’ a designation which he considers to he 
correct, since some of our dictionaries show that the term 
Mule is derived from a word which signifies barren, and 


such hen pheasants are incapable of producing eggs, from 
derangement of the generative organs; sometimes an origi¬ 
nal internal defect, sometimes from subsequent disease, and 
sometime* from old age. He adds that he has seen this 
disorganisation and its effects among birds in the Gold, 
Silver, anil Common Pheasants; in the Partridge, the Pea¬ 
fowl, the Common Fowl, the Crowned Pigeon, the King¬ 
fisher, and the Common Duck: in the latter species lie 
states that the change, in two instances, went on oven to 
the assumption of the two curled feathers above the tail. 

But we must not forget thatBlumenbach, in his interest¬ 
ing paper * De uiiomalis et vitiosis quibusdain nisns fortna- 
ti\i aburratioiiihus eonimentatio,’ read before the Gottingen 
Royal Society, in July, 1812, has entered fully and particu¬ 
larly into this subject. The species in which he had known 
the change of plumage to be observed were Cnlumha Ginas, 
Phasianus Gal/us, Colchicus, and fact us, Puvn crista/us, 
Otis tarda, Emberixa pamdisca and long irauda, Pipra ru- 
pico/a, and shins Iloschas. Alluding to the eggs which 
have been sold as Cork’s Eggs, he observes, that to him it 
seems most j reliable that such specimens have been laid by 
hens which had either assumed the plumage of cocks from 
their youth up, or upon whom the change had come in 1 beh¬ 
old age. Though such phenomena are usually gallinaceous, 
they are not confined to that family; for lie relates that 
Professor Krharil sent to him an egg laid by a Canary Bird, 
that sang loudly and excellently, having all the appearance 
of a cock bird. The egg was one-half less than the usual 
size, but of the ordinary form and colour. Our limits will 
not allow us to quote this important memoir further; but 
we would particularly recommend to the attention of the 
reader who is studying this branch of physiology, the 
second, third, and fourth sections, respectively entitled 
I'abneer andrugyntc phrvmmiena Generatin hybnda ■— 
Aninndia in varietalcs sic dictas degcneranlia. — (Cominen- 
tationrs Sucirtntis Begin! Scirutiaruni Gnttingensis Re- 
ernfiores, C/assis P/iysictc, tom. ii.) 

That hen pheasants which have begun to put on the 
livery of the male are not always incapable of producing 
eggs, is a fact lor which we are indebted to Sir Philip Grey 
ligerton, Bart., well known for the acuteness of his obser¬ 
vations iu many departments of natural history. Sir Philip 
informs us that about four years ago a lieu pheasant at 
Oulton Park, Cheshire, which had nearly assumed the plum¬ 
age of the rock, laid a nest full of eggs, from w hich she 
was driven by the curiosity of persons who came to gaze at 
so strunge a sight. She then laid another nest full of eggs, 
sat upon them, and hatched them ; but the young all died 
soon after they were excluded. This is a very curious case, 
and seems to show that though the capacity of producing 
eggs still remained, the organic delect was sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the production of a healthy offspring. 

Varieties. —White und Pieil: the Ring-necked anil Bo¬ 
hemian Pheasants appear to he considered as varieties by- 
Mr. Yarrell; Teinminck anil Sir W. Jardine consider the 
former to lie completely distinct. The English reader will 
find the reasons ibr the latter opinion stated at length in 
that useful work ‘The Naturalist’s Library’ ( Ornithology), 
vol. iii. 

Hybrids. 

Various instances of the common Pheasant breeding 
with other gallinaceous birds are on record. Edwards has 
figured a bird supposed to have been produced between a 
pheasant and a turkey. Three or four of these wore disco¬ 
vered in the woods near the house of Henry Seymour, Esq., 
of llanilford, Dorsetshire, and he shot one in October, 
175!), the bird which he sent to Edwards. Mr. Yarrell 
(British Birds) observes that he has twice been shown birds 
that were said to ho the produce of the Pheasant and the 
Guinea Fowl, and the evidence of the plumage was in fa¬ 
vour of the statement. Wo have seen such a bird, and its 
feathers corroborated the allegation tliut it had been so pro¬ 
duced. Iu the article Bi.ack Cock will be found accounts 
of hybrids between the Cock Pheasant and the Grey Hen. 
Mr. Eyton, in his valuable work on the Rarer British 
Birds, adds to the account of the hybrid shot near Merring- 
ton, figured in that work, and noticed in our article, that 
the brood to which it belonged consisted of five: one re¬ 
mained in the possession of J. A. Lloyd, Esq., of Leaton 
Knolls; the other three, with the old Grey Hen, fell vic¬ 
tims to a farmer's gun, und were destined to the table. Mr. 
Eyton further states that he had also seen another specimen 
killed near Corwen in Merionethshire, then iu the collec- 
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tion of Sir Rowland Ilill. Bart. Mr. Thompson of Belfast ! snnt is by no means rare, ns is well known to those whose 
describes (Magazine of Zoology ami llolany) another hy- homesteads border upon pheasant preserves: the produce of 
briil shot at Lochnaw, Wigtonshire, where it had been tliis union is called a Peru. Many of these, some of them 
seen several times on the wing by persons who supposed it very fine birds, lia\o been kept together in the Gardens of 
to be a wild turkey. In the surrounding plantations Plica- the Zoological Society in the Regent's Park, but they never, 
snnts and Black Grouse were numerous; but this individual, as fur as wo have been able to barn, exhibited any inelina- 
which was preserved for Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., M.P., tion to breed. They are generally considered, us Mr. Yar- 
was the only one of the kind observed. Mr. John Lead- roll observes, tube unproductive among themselves, all being 
beater, in 1837, exhibited a hybrid between the Pheasant half-bred; but the ease is different when they aro paired 
and Black Grouse, shot near Alnwick, at a meeting of the either with the true pheasant or the common fowl. Edward 
Zoological Society. This the Duke of Northumberland Fuller, Esq., of Carloton Hall near Suxmuudham, lias re¬ 
presented to the British Museum. Dr. Edward Moore corded that his gamekeeper had succeeded in rearing two 
<Magazine of Natural History, 1837) notices another by- birds from a barn-door lion, having a cross from a pheasant, 
biid of this kind shot near Plymouth by the Rev. Mr. and a pheasant cock, which he presented to the Zoological 
Morsheud, and Mr. Yarrell ( British Birds) records his Society. Outlie same evening when these tlnec-quarler- 
obligation to the Rev. VV. S. Hore, of Stoke near Devon- bred pheasants were noticed, hybrids between the Pheasant 
port, for the knowledge of two other specimens killed in and Common Fowl, the Common Pheasant and the Silver 
Devonshire: one a line male, in his own collection; tho Pheasant, and the Common Pheasant with the Gold Phoa- 
other believed to bo at this time in the collection of Dr. sant, wore placed on tho Society’s table for exhibition. 
Rodd, of Trebartha Hall in Cornwall. To conclude this (Zv<d. Proc., 1830.) 

part of the subject in the wolds of Mr. Yarrell:—‘The last Before we leave the True Pheasants, wo must notice some 
of thirteen examples of hybrids between the Pheasant and of tho magnificent Indian species, which exhibit such a 
Black Grouse here recorded was killed in Northumberland, prodigality of splendour and beauty in their plumage as 
for a knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr. Selby, of almost realises the birds which we read of in fairy tales. 
Twizell House. This bird was shot early in December, 1839, Such are the well-known gorgeous Gold Pheasant (Plutsia- 
by Lord Ilowick, in a large wood belonging to Earl Grey, a tuts pictus, Linn.—Genus Thaumalea, Wugler, < 'hrysolo- 
few miles to the east of Felton, ami, having been sent to phus, J. E. Gray, Nycthcmerus, Sw.), the equally woll- 
Twizell, 1 was not only immediately made acquainted with known delicately pencilled Silver Pheasant (Phasianus 
the occurrence, but Mr. Selby 1ms since supplied me with Nycthcmerus, Linn.—Genus Genncrus, Wagler, Nyctheme- 
a coloured drawing of the bird, from which the representa- rus, Sw., Euplocomus, J. E. Gray), and tho noble Ueeves's 
tion at p. 311 was executed.’ ( History of British Birds, Pheasant (Phasianus veneratus, Tomui.--Genus Syrma/i- 
May, Ism.) cus, Wagler). Of then: forms we have endeavoured to give 

The union between the common lieu and tho cock plica- some representation as far as our means will permit. 



Silver PluMAiuit i //.fluid r. llocvp.i'i IMioaj»:mt tSyrmnticiis Honvuii)—mail's. 


The two first of these (natives of China) aro common in j nuerl to live for some time in the Garden in the Regent's 
utmost every aviary, and there is no reason why they should ! Park. Tail-feathers from it were exhibited to the Sociely 
not thrive well if turned out in our preserves; tho second j in 1831, measuring cadi about five foot, six inches in length, 
species has, we believe, been so turned out with success: the i A second male specimen was al-o sent to their menagerie 
last is also found in China, but, as it would seem, on Ihe ; by the same liberal donor in 1831. Hybrids were obtained, 
very confines of the empire. It is very rare in Pekin. Dr. i one of which is. wo believe, still alive at the Garden, from 
Latham's description was taken from Sir John Anstruther's i one of these birds and the common Pheasant, 
drawings, and from some writing under them in the Per- ! Then there arc the beautiful / Hurd's Pheasant (Phusia- 
sian language it appeared that the bird was called Doom- ■ tuts versicolor, Vieill.), which haunts the Japanese woods. 
durour, or Long-tail, and it was found on tho snowy mouu- : and exhibits the manners and habits of our common Pbeu- 
tains of Surinagur. | sant; the rare and elegant Soemmering's Pheasant (Pha- 

To Mr. Reeves we arc indebted for the first individual j shunts Soemmeringii, Totnra.), also a native of Japan: but 
ever brought alive to Europe. It was a male, and conti- ! our limits warn us, and wo shall proceed to notice some 
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observations of Mr. Vigors, which appear to us to he valua¬ 
ble as conducting thu reader to the next form which we 
shall have lo lay before bun. 

At a meeting of ihe Zoological Society iu 18.32, a male 
ami female pheasant were exhibited from the collection, 
which appealed lo bo Phasianus leucmne/anos of Dr. La¬ 
tham. Kir. Vigors pointed out the difference between this 
species and Phasianus ulbo cristnlus, which lie had de¬ 
scribed in the lirM part of the Proceedings, and he added 
that these two species, together with the Phasianus lineutus 
of Dr. Latham, exhibited to the Committee in 1831, and 
described in the Piorccdiugs of that dale, as well as the 
Fire burke,l Pheasant (Phasianus ignitus, Lath ), formed a 
(troiip among the Pheasants, which appeared intermediate 
between the typical birds of that family and the genus 
Ga/lus, or Jungle Pan'/. This group, lie ub-erved, distin¬ 
guished by their crests and by their tails partaking equally 
of the uletuted character of that of the Jungle, hotel and 
the recumbent character of that of the Pheasant, had been 
set apart by MM. Temininek and Cuvier‘under the name of 
Ifiiu/’jii/eres, and liy ilm former naturalist under the scien- 
tilie name of Fu/Jocuuius. 

Ktiplueamiis. (Tuiniu.) 

Kxatnple, Fujdoeanus ignitus. 

Sir George Staum-m, in his * Embassy to China,’ first 
made lliis highly interesting form known lo European zoolo¬ 
gists. 11 is host’at Batavia liad.it appears, a very eurious 

"ec|ioii in the scvmai departments of natural history, lie 
made presents to his guests of several specimens, and among 
them was this beautiful pheasant, which was sent to Eng¬ 
land and described by Dr. Shaw The tail was mutilated, 
for which lva-oti the representation in the jilate. No. 13 
I.Was to Sir (leorgo’s work), was so conducted as purposely 
to leave the form of the tail undetermined. 

Ih.scri/iItmi.— Length of adult male about ‘i feet. Skin 
of the nostrils stretching backwards over the sides of the 
head behind the eyes and bluish purple. A crest upon the 
crown of the head composed of uuked-shuficd feathers ex¬ 
panding ai their tips into slender spreading barbs. Head, 
neck, breast, belly, and upper part of the hack, deep clialy- 
hcan or sic. I hluesliot black; lower part of the back fiery 
orange red or tlamo colour, varying in intensity according 
to the incidence of the light, and passing like a zone round 
tin- body, though more ohscuru on the abdomen ; rump and 
tail-coverts broad and truncated, brilliant, blui-h green with 
a paler bar at tin: lip. Tad when erect folded ill some de¬ 
gree like that of a lien ; thu middle feathers while, and the 
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outside ones black with green reflections. Legs and feet 
Vermillion, spurred. 

l'emate, length about. 20 inches. Plumage almost en¬ 
tirely rich cinnamon brown; leathers of the upper parts 
slightly mottled with black ; throat white; lower parts of a 
paler tint than those above, and Inning the leathers bor¬ 
dered with white. Elongated head-feathers capable of be¬ 
ing erected into a crest, but not equal lo that of the male. 
Tail folded. Legs spurlcss. 

Localitt/, Sumatra. 

This is the Fire-barked Pheasant of Java (‘Allas’ to 
Staunton's Account of Lord Macartney's Jintbassy to 
China), The Macartney Cock of English authors, Phasin- 
nus ignilus of Luthum. 

Callus. (Brisson.) 

Generic, Character.— BUI moderate, strong, convex above, 
curved towards the point, naked at the base, and furnished 
with two pendant and compressed caruncles or wattles. 
Head surmounted with a fleshy crest or comb. Tarsi (in 
the male) furnished with a long and recuived spur: the 
hind toe only resting on the ground at its tip. Wings 
short and graduated. The fourteen tail-feathers forming 
fuq vertical planes with the backs of the feathers towards 
eaeh other, and so making what may he called a folded tail; 
the middle feathers longest, and recurved. 

The ancestors from which our domestic poultry have de¬ 
scended were undoubtedly natives of Asia; but some doubt 
still hangs over the questions of the precise breed from 
which they came, and the exact locality where they worn 
found. That fowls were domesticated at a very early period 
there is no doubt, and both historians and poets speak of 
the higl) antiijuity of the race. Thus Peisthelicrus relates 
why the cock is called JlqmiKoc opric (the Persian Bird), and 
Imw it reigned over that country before Darius and Moga- 
bazus. (Aristoph., Birds, 483 et seq.) 

To the forests and jungles of India we must look for the 
nice in a state of nature; atul though the denizens of our 
farm-yards may he the result of a mixture of many of the 
-pccies which there inhabit, zoologists in general agree 
with M.Tomminek in thinking that to the Malay Gigantic 
Cork or Pmcl (Gall us giganteus, Temm.) and the Bankira 
Cork ( Gu/lus Bankivu, Temm-) we arc cliicily if not en¬ 
tirely indebted for our common poultry. 

'l lii! domestic, cock and lieu are the d\n-rpewv (Alectryoii) 
and dXtKrnfxV (Alectoris)ol’ the Greeks; (1 all us and Gulltna 
of the nnlient Italians; Gallo and Ga/lina of the modern 
Lillians; Bans Ilahn and Hans Hr tine of the Germans; 
and Coq (Gnu, Geau, Gul, Gog), Gelline, and Ibu/e of the 
French. 

Bold, ardent, and vigilant, the cock has been always eon- 
| sidcrcd the emblem of watchful courage, whilst the lien has 
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been considered a pa tern of maternal solicitude. In this 
and other polygamous species, the object to bo attained is 
the effective impregnation of the greatest numbers of fe¬ 
males by the most vigorous male. In the cock accordingly 
the spurs arc developed as the sexual organs are matured; 
and it is principally with these weapons of combat that tjlie 
battle which is to loavc the fluid i'll the possession Of the 
strongest is decided. The conqueror in his turn, as tile 
weakness of ago comes upon him, yields to a younger and 
more powerful rival; aud thus a numerous; healthy, and 
stout progeny is secured. 

llow tne domestic cock and hen were introduced into 
Greece and the south Of Europe is hot known: upon such 
occasions of doubt the Phtcuicians are usually resorted to; 
but wo are ignorant of proof which can bring home the bo- 
rcfaclion to them more titan others. We And it early on the 
Greek and Roman coinage, and upon gems; and it figured 
in the public shows of those nations. It was dedicated to 
Apollo, to Mercury, to vEsculupius, and to Mars. Socrates, 
in his dying moments, reminded his disciples that he ‘owed 
a cock to ilisculapius.’ The Rhodian fowls (Martial, lii. 
f)S, above quoted) and those from the Isle of Delos were 
celebrated for their superiority in light and their delicacy 
for the table. The luxurious Roman had his hens fed, per¬ 
haps crammed, with meal in the dark. Thus Martial (xiii. 
62, ‘ Gullina Allilis’): — 

' I’nsritur <*t <1ulri furilis gsiUiici farina, 
l'oMtilur «'t : iiii’cuiutiii rat.* 

Nor was the same gastronomer ignorant of the value of the 
capon. (Martial, xiii. 63.) 

The bird appears to have been in llrilain before the inva¬ 
sion of Julius Casar, who tells us that the Britons abstained 
from tasting the hare, the hen, and the goose; though they 
bred them for their pleasure. This abstinence seems to 
have originated in superstitious feeling : ‘ Leporem et gal- 
1 111 a in el anserem gustaro fas non putant: luce turnon SJlunt, 
aniini voluptatisque causa.’ (Dr. lift to Gat lieu, lib. v.j The 
race is now spread all over the civilised world. 

M. Lesson asks if it is not remarkable to find the domes¬ 
tic hen, differing in nothing from that of our countries, in 
all the islands of the South Sea, and among people with 
whom Europeans have certainly never communicated i’ 
Cocks aild hens, he tells us, were very common at Oualau 
for example, and the natives were ignorant that these birds 
were good to eat. They were found among the Papuans, 
and among others there was a while variety with all the 
leathers frizzled. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers a sketch of the 
wild breeds; and first of the Gigantic Cock. 

This, the Kuhn Cock of Europeans, often stands con¬ 
siderably more than two feet from the crown of the head to 
the ground. The conib extends backwards in a line with 
the eyes, .1 is thick, a little elevated, rounded upon the 
top, and has almost the appearance of having been cut olT. 
The wattles of the under mandibles are comparatively small, 
and the throat is bare. Pale golden-reddish hackles orna¬ 
ment tins head, neck, and upper part of the hack, and some 
of these spring before the hare part of tile throat. Middle 
of the back and lesser wing-eoverts deep chestnut, the webs 
uf the feathers disunited ; pale reddish-yellow long droop¬ 
ing hackles cover the rump and base of the tail, which last 
is very ample and entirely of a glossy green, of which co¬ 
lour are the wing-coverts; the secondaries and quills arc 
pale reddish-yellow on their outer webs. All the under 
parts deep glossy blackish green with high reflections ; the 
deep chestnut of the base of the feathers appears occasionally, 
and gives a mottled and interrupted appearance to those 
parts. (Jurdine principally.) 

Lieut.-Col. Sykes, in his memoir on the birds found in 
the Dukhun (l)eccan), states that it is only there met with 
as a domestic bird, and that he has reason to believe that it 
is not a native of India, but has been introduced by the 
Mussulmans from Sumatra or.lava. The iris, ho says, of 
the real game bird should be whitish or straw-yellow. The 
colonel landed two cocks and a hen in England in June, 
1631; and they bore the winter well. The hen laid freely, 
and in September, 1832, had reared two broods of chickens. 
The cock had not the shrill clear pipe of the domestic bird, 
and his scale of notes nppoared to he more limited. A cock 
in the colonel’s possession stood 26 inches to the crown of 
the head, but they attain a greater height. The length 
from the tip of the hill to the insertion of the tail, -3 inches. 
Hen one-third smaller than the male. Proc-, 1632.) 


Pankira Cock. 

Description. —Space round the eyes and throat i, ;m , 
comb lunch developed, deeply lohaied along the upper 
ridge, wattles of the lower mandible rather latge; long, 
clear, brilliant, golden orange hackles cover the head, sides 
of tliu neck, hack, and rump. Upper part of the buck 
below the hackles bluish-black, the middle and loser 
wing-coverts rich deep chestnut, with the welts of the fea¬ 
thers disuniti d : greater coverts steel-blue, secondaries the 
same, with a broad chestnut holder: quills brownish black, 
edged with pale reddish-yellow. Tail black, richly glossed 
with green and blue. Under parts black. 

This is the Go if et Ponte Pankira of IVtutninck; (lathis 
Pan kira and Aw on ntan or Praoga ll.ni//. Trans., xui.) ; 
Javan Cock of Latham; and many Bantams resemble tl 
very chisel v. 

Sir XV. Jardine states that In- lia< seen three or four spe¬ 
cimens of another bird very closely allied h i( lathis Ikn/kir i , 
but rather larger.,and certainly distinct: they were all from 
the continent of India. 



<i.-illn ■ liiiiil.iwi. 


We have also to notice the PronzeJ Cork ((lathis ,enen\), 
figured by M. Temminck from a specimen sent from the 
interior of Sumatra by M. Dull'd. This is somewhat huger 
than the Pankira Cork, and its large comb is without den¬ 
otations; indeed the edge is quite unbi okeli: the feathers uf 
the head, neck, ami upper part of the hack are rather elon¬ 
gated, hut not hackles. The I'orktai/eit Cock ((l./th's 
Jnrralns, Tcrnm.; (lathis Jnranicus, llurf) has the comb 
also entire, and the throat is adorned with a single bug 
wattle springing from the centre. The head, neck, and 
upper part of the back are coveted with feathers, w hich an; 
not hackles, shorter and luore rounded than those in the 
Bronzed Cork. 

But the species which hears the name of Sonneiat is, in 
tlio judgment, of that traveller, the probable stock from 
which our poultry are derived. The general opinion of 
naturalists is however adverse to that of Soencial; and in¬ 
deed the great diflorenco in the sit irlun? of a part of the 
plumage militates against it.; not that it is to he concluded 
that the bird would not breed with our domestic hen, and 
produce fertile progeny; on the conltarv, there t* good 
reason lot-believing that such ofl'.pnng would he t-apahh: of 
contiuuin the species. 

(h/t!us Fnnnerutii. 

Descri/ ti'/ii. (Mate.) — Size nearly eipal titbit of a dn- 
! mextie cock; but the bird is altogether li;:h: r, m i 
j iul, and has a higher bred look about tl ; comb lar 

vv ilh an unequal margin, luu though tin - lna i jo:i 1 ■ .P .'• 

it is not, deeply dent dated-, watth-.s double, de; 1 rd e;; hi .0 
the base of the lower mandibles; hackles of lie- im-cI: and 
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of the wing and tail-covcrts dark greyish, with bright ' 
golden orange shafts dilating in the centre and towards the 
tip into a llat horny plate. In some of these feathers the 
shaft takes an elliptical or oar-like shape; in others it puts 
on the appearance of a long inverted cone, from the centre 
of the base of which a battledore-like process arises. The 
substance and appearance of these plates have been not in¬ 
aptly compared with the wax-like plates which ornament 
the wings and tail of the Bohemian Chatterer. {dlo.M- 
uycilla.] The effect produced by this modification of the 
shafts is singular and beautiful. Feathers of the middle of 
the back, breast, belly, and thighs deep rich grey, with paler 
shafts and edges; tail generally rich deep green ; the lea¬ 
thers which ‘immediately succeed the hackles are rich 
purple, with a pale yellow edge; those next in succession 
are golden-green, with grey edges, and all arc glossed with 
brilliunt metallic reflections. Bill, legs, and feet yellow. 
The living bird presents altogether a rich and striking ob- 
Vcct, especially when the sun shines on the plumage. 

Female less than the cock by about a third, without comb 
or wattles, but a trace of nnkeducss round the eye. The 
plumage (generally) is without the horny structure which 
distinguishes that of the male. Upper parts uniform 
brown; neck feathers with dark edges, those of the back 
and wing-coverts with a pale streak along the shaft, and 
those of the wings, tail-coverts, and tail waved and mottled 
with darker pencilling*; throat and front of the neck 
white; feathers of the rest of the lower parts greyish-white, 
edged with dark brown, which predominates towards the 
vent. Legs and feet bluish-grey 

This is the Cnq sanrage of Sonnerat; Cnq et Poule Son¬ 
nerat of Ttnnminck; Sonnerat's Wild ('nek of Latham; 
tluhn Knmrah of tho Mahrattas; Jungle Cork of the Eng¬ 
lish sportsmen in India. 

Col. Sykes, in liis valuable catalogue, notes this noble 
bird as being very abundant in tho woods of the Western 
Ghauts, where (and this is well worthy the attention of 
ornithologists) lie says there are either two species or two 
very strongly marked varieties. In the vnllcys, at 2000 feet 
aliurc the sea, he tells us Sonne rat's specios is found slen¬ 
der, standing high upon tho legs, and with the yellow carti¬ 
laginous spots on the feathers, even in the female. In the 
noils of wood on tho sides of the mountains, at 4000 feet 
above the sea, there is a short-legged variety. The male 
nns a great deal of red in tho plumage, which Sonnerat's 
lias not; tho female is of a reddish-brown colour, nml is 
without cartilaginous spots at all: ‘in fact,' continues the 
Colonel, ‘tho female of this variety is the Ga/fus Stanleyi 
of Mr. Gray’B Illustrations Eggs exactly like those of 
the domestic fowl in form and colour, hut less in size. Col. 
Sykes shot a hen upon her nest, wherein there were three 
eggs only, in which the process of incubation had evidently 
been going on for some days, whence it is concluded that 
the wild hen sits upon a less number of eggs— queere tanten. 
In the craw and stomach of many birds Col. Sykes found 
nothing whatever, excepting the seeds of a stone-like hard¬ 
ness called Job's tears (Coijc barbata ). The iridcs are 
stated liy Colonel Sykes to be brownish deep orange, and 
ho says that the crow or call of this species is like that of 
the Uantam Cock, i’/.ool. Proc., 1832.) 

Dr. Latham remarks that this jungle-fowl is by far the 
boldest and strongest for its size, and that it is anxiously 
Bought after by cock-lighters in Hindustan, who rely on it 
for victory when pitted against larger game-cocks. 

Individuals of this species have been exhibited alive in 
the garden of tho Zoological Society in tho Regent’s Park. 

But whatever may have been tho source or sources from 
which our domestic poultry sprang, and the probability is 
that more than one wild race have contributed to improve 
it, tho varieties in a reclaimed state are almost infinite. The 
Spanish breed, entirely black, grows to a considerable size, 
and the eggs aro remarkable for their volume. The Dorking 
poultry have long been celebrated, and they are known, 
principally, bv having supernumerary toes. The true 
Dorkings aro purely white, and aro much esteemed for the 
table. Dr. Latham mentions one of this breed that weighed 
nearly fourteen pounds. Some of the Sussex fowls aro very 
line. 

Tho fancy breeds are very numerous: among them the 
Dutch and Polish top-knotted and pencilled breed, of two 
sorts, known as Gold Spangles and Silver Spangles, arc 
much prized by some amateurs if clean-feathered, and make 
avery handsome appearance in the poultry-yard. Sir John 



(j‘ alius SonneraUi (cock). 
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Sebright brought a dwarf Bantam breed, with unfeathered 
legs, no top-knots, and gold-spangled and silver-spangled 
plumage to great perfection, as he dtd tho breeds of most 
animals in which he took an interest. These dean-legged 
bantams were further remnrkablc, when true-bred, for having 
the tail in the cocks folded like that of a hen, and without 
the usual recurved drooping feathers: whence they were 
called hen-cocks. But though without these feathers, which 
are the usual indications of the common cock, no birds could 
possess higher courage or a more gallant carriage: we havo 
seen one of these cocks hear himself so haughtily that the 
back of his head nearly touched the two almost upright 
feathers of his tail; and both cocks and liens without one 
foul feather about them. The ordinary bantams have fea¬ 
thered legs and the recurved sickle-like tail-feathers. Colonel 
Sykes remarks that the supposed species Gal/us Morin very 
frequently occurs accidentally in the Duklmn (Deccan), and 
that, though unsightly, this fowl is very sweet eating. The 
periosteum of its bones is black, and the comb, wattles, and 
skin dull purple. Ga/lus crispus, according to Colonel 
Sykes, occurs accidentally in the Deccan, like the last-men¬ 
tioned variety. This, generally known as the Friesland or 
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Crated Cock, has all tin; feathers frizzled, or curled, as it 
were, the wrong way. It occurs also in a domesticated state 
in Java and Sumatra, The general colour of the plumage 
is white. Then there is the Silk-fowl (dalhis lunatus), 
which M. Tommiuck is inclined to consider distinct, and 
which comes from Japan and China. This bird is rather 
small in size, and the webs of the white feathers, which are 
silky to the sight and touch, are disunited. The comb and 
wattles are of a lake-purple colour. The periosteum and 
skin of this kind are also (lark; but the ilesh is very white. 
These silk-fowls make very good nurses, and are easily 
crossed with the common poultry. The Bumpless' or Persian 
Cork, or ‘ Kurakin,’ as it was formerly termed, is tailless. 
Colonel Sykes states that the domestic fowl (Callus tlo- 
mes/ieus, Ray, P/tasianus Callus eristatus, Linn.) is so 
abundant in Deccan, that in parts of the country not much 
frequented by Europeans ho has bought from eight to 
twelve full grown fowls l’or two shillings. Many of the 
hens, particularly of the villages in the Chants, are not, he 
says, to he distinguished from the wild bird, excepting only 
in the want of the cartilaginous spot on the wing-coverts. 

For an account of the Hybt ids, see above (p. GO). 

The common hen is subject to the assumption of the plu¬ 
mage of the cock, under certain circumstances, as we have 
already noticed above (p. til)).* Whilst on this point wo 
would observe that the pea-hen noticed by John Hunter 
| I'avomd.k, vol. xvii.| is preserved stuffed in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, as well us the internal parts. 

The proper mode til rearing poultry and hatching chickens, 
huh naturally and by artificial heat (hotbeds, steam, &c.>, 
together with the mode of constructing an artificial mo¬ 
ther for the young which are so produced, and the me¬ 
thod of ordering a poultry-yard generally, will he more 
piopcrly treated of under the article Pouj.trv, as well as 
tile di-cases to which the birds are subject. Of the gapes 
wv have already spoken (ante, p. o‘.)>. 

Tragopnn. (Cuv.) 

This is the genus Corinruis of Swaiuson. 

C'ewric. Character .— Head crested on the crown, partly 
naked (on the checks mid round the eyes), the naked 
par's terminating in liorn-like caruncles behind the eyes; 
under the lower mandible and on the forepart of the threat, j 
a Mil)pendent composite carunculnted wattle. Tarsi j 
armed with a blunt spur in the male; unarmed in the j 
female. I 

Mr. Gould ( Century of Birds from the. Himalaya Moun- I 
tains) remarks that tiie genus Traii"pan appears to take an 
intermediate) station between that of Mdcagris and the 
more typical Phasianidre, forming one of the links of a chain 
connecting these groups of the Rasorial order. The alliuity 
of this genus, lie observes, to that of Melcagris, is evident, 
in many characters ; nor are some wanting which indicate a 
relationship to A 'umidd, and even to Frnncolinus. 

Tragopun Salyrus appears to have been the only species 
originally known. Mr. Gould, in his ‘Century,’ describes 
another species, Tragojan Hastingsii, and refers to an¬ 
other, which Mr. Gray, of the Hiiiish Museum, has dedi¬ 
cated to M. Temminek. (Indian /onlofty.) 

Example, Tragofiau Hastingsii. 

Description, — Head of the adult male covered with a 
pendent crest of leathers, which, as well as tlio ear-coverts 
and throat, are black ; the neck and shoulders are rich ma¬ 
roon ; the chest rich glossy orange red : the naked skin 
around the eyes is red; the fleshy horns and wattles mingled 
blue and purple ; the upper parts exhibit a mixture of zig¬ 
zag lines and marks of dark and light brown, with nume¬ 
rous and distinct spots of white; each of the upper tail- 
coverts ends in a large white eye, bordered on the sides 
with brown, and tipped with black ; the tail deepens Jill it 
ends in uniform black; tbe feathers of the under surface 
are maroon, largely tipped with black, in the centre of 
which is a large white spot ; the beak is black, the tarsi 
brown. 

In the young nude the plumage is much less brilliant, 
the wattles being of a pale Ilesh-eolour.and little developed, 
as is also the naked skin of the face. 

The plumage of the female, consists of a uniform brown, 
mottled and barred with mingled lines and dots ol various 
tints, the feathers of the back and chest having a central 
dash of a lighter colour; the head is crested, with short 

• Sec .-kino Dr. Uniter's imn. r, • Memoirs or tho Wernerian Society,’ vol. iii, 

P.c., No. ini. 


! rounded feathers; the sides of the chocks are clothed and 
j there are neither fleshy horns nor wattles. (Gould.) ’ 
j Mr. Gould observes, that, although this species and T. 
Satyrue are closely allied to each other, and doubtless 
possess similar habits and manners, he is led to believe 
that their local distribution is somewhat dill'eront ; nl least, 
he generally receives hut one species in a collection IVoni 
the same quarter; Trugnpan Sa/yrus being transmitted 
from the Nepauleso Hills, while T. Hasliz/gsii is sent from 
tho more northern range of the Himalaya, lie further 
well observes that tho changes of plumage which birds of 
this genus, especially T. Hastingsii, undergo in passing 
from youth to maturity (and this is well illustrated in Mr. 
Gould’s beautiful plates), are such as to have caused an ap¬ 
parently erroneous, multiplication of species, 

Tragnjsui Sa/yrus, according to the same author, is an 
exclusive inhabitant of the colder regions of tlm mountains, 
in con junction with the T.ophophorus, its proximate relative, 
feeding on grains and roots, tho larvae of ants, and other 
insects. [Pavoniu.k.] 



TriiL'ojnii 



Tr:»j,'o|»;in ( f» inule). 

In conclusion we have to call the reader's attention to 
tho beautiful Pfuisiuuus Sided (figured and described by 
Mr. Gould in his ‘Century’) as one of tho true pheasants; 
and to Phasianus Puerasia and Phasinntts albo-enslatus. 
also them figured. P/ias. Puerasia appears to o- *'• 
lead the way from the true pheasants to tho Lophufhon ; 
and P/i. albo-cristatus to ho an Kuplnoamus, which-, even 
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more immediately than liuplocamus ignitus, forms a 
transition from the ('onus Phasiunus to the genus Gut!us. 

Wo cunnot forbear to add that the Aigus pheasant 
[PaVo.nU>.¥., vol. xvii., p. 338, ct seq.] has been brought 
alive to this country by that indefatigable collector Hugh 
Cuming. Esq. It was obtained from Malacca, and is now 
(Juno 11, 1840) in good health at the garden of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of London in the Regent’s Park. We are not 
aware of any other instance of u living specimen of this 
noble bird having been brought home. 

P11KIDON, the supreme ruler of Argos, lived in the 
eighth century hoforu the Christian sera. The Parian mar¬ 
ble (No. 31), and several anticut writers make him contem¬ 
porary with Ipbitus and Lycurgus; but the statement of 
Pausauias (vi. 22, $ 2), that he celebrated the eighth Olym¬ 
pic games, places hint in n c. 748, which date is also sup¬ 
ported by (lie testimony of Kphorus (apud Strab., viii., p. 
338), tliut ho was in the tenth generation from Temenus. 
Pheidon is usuully called tyrant of Argos, but ho was in 
fact the hereditary king, lie appears to have obtained the 
name of tyrant on account of having made himself abso¬ 
lute. (Aristot., v. 8, $ 4.) l’hoidoii was an active 

ami enterprising prince; and while Sparta was weakened 
by her wars with the Messenians, ho greatly extended the 
dominions of Argon, and appears to have acquired posses¬ 
sion of the whole eastern coast of Lucomca as far as Cape 
Malea, and of tho island of Cy thura, which, os we learn from 
Herodotus (i. 82), once belonged to Argos. He attacked 
the towns which were said to have been taken by Hercules, 
and cluitned the right of presiding over all the festivals 
which Hercules had instituted. On this ground he de¬ 
prived llte Eleans of their presidency of the Olympic games, 
which ho presided over in conjunction with the Pisamns. 
(Strabo, viii. 338; Pans., vi. 22, $ 2.) But his usurpation 
united lite Eleans and Lacedamionians against him, and 
thus ted to his overthrow. 

Pheidon is said to have invented weights and measures, 
which bore his name (Strabo, viii. 376; Piin., Hist. Nat., 
vii. 36; Pollux, x. 179), and is also stated by most antient 
writers to have been the first person to coin silver money, 
though, according to Herodotus (i. 94), the Lydians Were the 
first people who put a stamp upon gold and silver. 

(Clinton, Fasti Hellenics, vol. i., appendix 1; Mtiller, 
SKginetica, p. 31*63; Dorians, vol. i., p. 177-180, trans¬ 
lation.) 

PllK'NE, Savigny’s generic name for (lie Liimmcrgcyer 
(Gypactus harbatus of Stovr). Suvigny’s name is u restora¬ 
tion from Aristotle und the Creek writers on natural his¬ 
tory; hut the form is known to zoologists under tho title 
attached to it hv Ray, viz. Gypactus. [Viii.turi».«.1 

P1IK RK'CRATKX (<t>q»nq.>«rj/i;), a writer of the old 
comedy, was contemporary with Pluto, Aristophanes, Phry- 
niclniH. and Eupolis. (Suidas, Plato.) His play, called 
tho ‘Countrymen’ ("Aypioi), was represented n.c. 420, 
(Athen., v., p. 218, d ; Plato, Protag., c. 47, p. 327 d.) He 
wrote seventeen comedies (Suidas, Phereerates), of which 
u few fragments remain, which have been published, toge¬ 
ther with thoso of Eupolis, by Runkel, Leip., 1829. Phore- 
crales is only mentioned once by Aristophanes (Lysist., 138). 
He invented a particular kind of metre, which has been 
called from hitn the Pherecratio. 

PHERKCY'DE® (3fpi«(fi|{), There Were two Greuk 
writers of this name, the philosopher and the historian, who 
are frequently confounded, as In Luoikn. Macrob., c. 22; 
Clem., Strom., v., p. 567, o,; Euseb., Cnron. ad Olump., 
59, 4. 

PrtKREcvnas, the philosopher, was a native of Syros. 
His father's name was Bnbis, and he was born, according to 
Suidas (I%ei-ecydes), in the 45th Olympiad, that is, about 
n.c. 600 . Diogenes Laertius informs us (i. 121 ) that he 
flourished in the 59th Olympiad, that is, ubout b.c. 544 ; 
which date agrees with the account of Cicero, who says 
( Tusc., i. 16) that he was contemporary with Servius Tullius. 
Ho is said hv some writers to have obtained his knowledge 
from the sacred hooks of the Phoenicians or from Egypt, 
and by others to havo been a disciple of Pittaeus. (Ding. 
Laert., i. 116.) He taught Pythagoras (Suidas; Cic., Tusc., 
1. 16 ; De Die., i. 50), and appears to have had a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with natural science. (Diog. Laett., i. 
116.) 11c is said by Cicero (Tusc., i. 16) to have taught 
tho immortality of the soul. According to Suidas, one of 
liis works was entitled ‘Eirr«/ii»xoc, or tho ‘ Seven Secrets,’ 
and another 0w\oyin, which gave an account of the genera¬ 


tion and succession of the gods. Theopompus says (apud 
Diog. Laert., i. 116) that Phereeydes was the first among 
the Greeks who wrote on the nature of the gods. 

There are no particulars of the life of Phereeydes worth 
recording. His death is variously related: some writers 
say that he died in the territory of Magnesia in Asia Minor; 
some, that he throw himself down from the Coryeiau rock 
above Delphi; and others, that he died ill Delos. 

Phkhkcydks, the historian, was contemporary with 
Herodotus, and flourished betweecn n.c. 48t> and 450. 
Suidas mentions two historians of this name, and says that 
ono was born at Athens and tho other at Loros; but Vos- 
sius (De Hist. Gr., iv. 4) has shown that they are the same 
person. It appears probable that Phereeydes was born at 
Loros, and afterwards settled at Athens, whence the mis¬ 
take of Suidas urose. The work of Phereeydes, which is 
often quoted by tho Scholiasts and by Apollodorus, was a 
mythological history in ten or twelve books; hut it also in¬ 
cluded events subsequent to the mythological period, as the 
Scythinn invasion of Darius (Cleui., Strom., v„ p. 567,« .), 
and the Ionic migration led by tho sons of Cadmus (Strabo, 
xiv., p. 632). Compare Clinton’s Fast. Hell., vol. ii., p. 
372. 

The fragments of Phereeydes have been published by 
Sturz under the title of ‘ Phorecydis Fragments, e variis 
scripturibus collegit, emendavit, roimnentationem doPhere- 
cyde utroque, ct historico et philosopho privmisit, &o.,’ 
Gertie, 1787 ; 2nd edition, Lip., 1824. 

PHERIFSA, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of the Am- 
pli ipodous order uf Kdriophthalmian Crustaceans . [Emtiora- 
THAI.MA.] 

The genus Aniphithbe, which generally precedes Fherusa 
in tho systems, has the four anterior feet nearly identical in 
both sexes, and their penultimate joint, or hand, is ovoid • 
in P/wrusa the hand is filiform. 

Example, Fherusa fucicolu. 

Description. —Yellowish ash-colour, or grey-ash vatied 
with red. 

■Locality. —Coasts of England, where it is rare, and found 
among the sea weed. 

PHKRUSA, a Lamarckian genus of Zoophyla. [POLY¬ 
PI AKI A M KM BRAN ACT. A.] 

PI1IAL. LEYDEN. [Elkctmcity.] 

PllIBALU'RA, M. Vicillot’s name for a genus of Am- 
fieliilctf ( Fruit-eaters or Chatterers), placed both by Mr 
Swaitison and Mr. G. R. Gray in the subfamily of liomby- 
cillintc, the Swallow-Chatterers of tho former zoologist. 
The genera included by both in the subfamily are the same; 
Mr. Swainson’s genera being Phibalura, Hombycilla [Bom- 
hycilla], and Procnias, and those of Mr. Gray Phibalura, 
Hombycilla, and Tersa, Vieill., the latter being the Proc¬ 
nias of llligcr and others. 

Generic Character.—Bill remarkably short, but rather 
strong ; culmen arched; Nostrils concealed ; Gape enor¬ 
mous ; the sides smooth. Feet pale ; anterior scales trans¬ 
verse; lateral scales minute, reticulate. Tail lengthened, 
deeply forked. (Sw.) 

Example, Phibalura cristata. 

Description.— Total length 9 inches, of which tho tail 
occupies 4} inches. Bill whitish and remarkably short, 
measuring only 3 lines from the nostrils to tho tip, hut 
three-quarters of an inch from the angle of tho mouth, 
which opens just under tho eye. Plumage singularly varie¬ 
gated. Crown of tho head furnished with a crest, which, 
when not elevated, is scarcely seen, and appears u deep 
glossy black mixed with grey and rufous; but, when erected, 
is verv conspicuous, all tho feathers being bright rufous, 
tipped more or less with black; upper sides of the head grey, 
the lower part and ears deep black; the neck above greyish 
white, with blockish transverse lines: the back, scapulars, 
rump, and tail-covers varied transversely with olive, shin¬ 
ing black, and bright yellow, each feather olive at the base, 
black in the middle, and yellow at the tip. Beneath, the 
feathers of the chin and part of the throat are somewhat 
lengthened, semi-setaceous, and of a bright yellow; the neck 
and breast white, with two transverse lines of deep black on 
each foathcr; these lines diminish, and are broken into 
spots on the body, anil nearly disappear on the vent: the 
edges of tho feathers are tipped with yellow, and this colour 
increases downwards on the vent and tail-covers, which lat¬ 
ter are entirely yellow. Tho wings, 4 inches long, are 
uniform deep black, with a blue gloss, much pointed, and 
calculated for rapid flight. Tail the same colour, the exte- 
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rior basal margins olive; all the feathers narrow, pointed, 
and gradually lengthening; the feet pale yellow, and three- 
quarters of an inch from the knee to the claws, the three 
foremost of which are equally connected together (though 
slightly) nearly as far as the first joint; outer and inner 
toes equal, and rather shorter # than the liind-toe; claws 
slender and much compressed. (Sw.) 

Ofoe/eat/ony.—Nostrils not covered by a membrane, open 
obliquely and ovately round, with a narrow rim round the 
margin : first and third quills of equal length, and shorter 
than the second, which is longest. (Sw.) 

Locality. —South America. A beautiful figure accompa¬ 
nies Mr. Swainson’s description in the Zoological Illustra¬ 
tions, first series. 

PIIPDIAS, one of the most celebrated artists of antiquity, 
was a nativoof Athens. Ilia father’s name was (Jhurmidas. 
The exact time of his birth is not known, hut, us lav as can 
he judged from the ascertained dates of some of his works, 
it seems to he generally admitted that it must have occurred 
between the seventieth and seventy-third Olympiads, that 

is, from 4!M) to 4*0 n.c.' It is said that in early life Phidias 
practised painting, but there is no authority for his having 
followed jt as a profession, and if he ever practised it, us it 
is probable he did, from some of his family being painters, 
he doubtless soon relinquished it for the sister art of sculp¬ 
ture, in which he afterwards became so eminent. Phidias, 
according to autient writers, had two masters, Ilippias, and 
Eladas Geludas, or Agehulas. Ilippias is mentioned only 
by one author (Dion. Chrysostom., Drat., lv.) f and the mo¬ 
dern writeis on the life of Phidias seem disposed to reject 
that testimony. (Emerie David, Muller, Sillig, and others.) 
Agehulas was one of the most distinguished artists of the 
age. II e was a native of Argos. 

The times in which Phidias lived were peculiarly favour¬ 
able to the development of his genius and talents, and his 
ability must have been shown at a very early age, as it. ap¬ 
pears he was extensively employed upon great public works, 
even during the administration of Cimon. Afterwards, 
when Pericles attained the supremo power in Athens, Phi- 
dia.i seems to have been consulted on all occasions in which 
tin; embellishment of the city, either by magnificent build¬ 
ings or by sculptured decorations, was contemplated. ‘ It 
was Phidias,’ savs Plutarch ( Pericles), ‘ who had the direc¬ 
tion of tlie»c works, although great architects and skilful 
artificers were employed in erecting them.’ Among th 
more remarkable objects upon which his talents were at 
this time exercised, tho temple of Minerva, called the Par¬ 
thenon, justly claims pre-eminence. No pains and no ex¬ 
pense were spared to make this one of tho most splendid and 
perfect monuments of art; and, fortunately, enough exists 
in the present day, both of its architecture and sculptural 
decorations, to confirm tho high encomiums passed upon it 
by those who saw it in its perfection. Tho temple itself 
was constructed of marble. The architects employed upon 

it, under the direction and superintendence of Phidias, 
were Callicrates and Ictinus; but the statue of the goddess 
within the temple was the work of Phidias himself, and, 
with the exception of the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, 
which he made at Elis, was tho most celebrated of his per¬ 
formances. Minerva was represented standing. In one 
hand she held a spear; in the other a statue of Victory. 
Her helmet, highly decorated, was surmounted by a sphinx. 
Tho naked parts of the figure were made of ivory. The 
eyes were of precious stones, and the drapery throughout 
was of gold—of which metal, it is said, no less than forty 
talents’ weight was used. Wo are told that by the advice 
of Pericles, Phidias so arranged the drapery that it could 
at any time be removed without injury. This scorns to have 
been suggested by the feeling that the Athenians might 
possibly desire to ascertain whether the gold was fairly ap¬ 
propriated : and subsequent events proved the wisdom of the 
counsel. The people, desiring to have all the glory of this 
work, had a decree passed prohibiting Phidias from inscrib¬ 
ing his name on the statue, but he contrived to introduce 
liis own portrait (as an old hald-licaded man, hurling a stone) 
in the representation of the combat of tho Athenians and 
Amazons which decorated the shield. A likeness of Pericles 
was also introduced iu tho same composition. Tho exterior 
of this temple was likewise enriched with sculpture; the 
two pediments, tho metopes, and the frieze being filled with 
statues and rilievi, many of them from tho hand and all of 
them executed under the direction of Phidias. Part of 
these (known now as the Elgin Marbles, from tbeir having 


been brought to this country by the earl of Elgin) f orm tt 
portion of our collection of sculpture in the British Museum. 
[Basso Kilikvo ; Elkin Maiuilks.] Of their merits it is 
enough to say that tho most eminent judges of modern 
times have added their testimony to that of tho untients by 
bestowing on them the highest commendation. (Quatra¬ 
in ere do Quincy, Lettres da Londres « Catioea; Memnira 
sur les Outrages de Sculpture ipd appartenaient au Par¬ 
thenon, Su\, par M. Visconti; Jteport of Select Committee 
of the. House of Commons, 1815, in which the opinions of 
West, Lawrence, Flnxman, and Wostmaeott will lie found 
well worthy the attention of the student uml amateur; 
Midler, De Parthenonis Fastigio ; and others.) The emi¬ 
nent sculptor (Jauova, after visiting London, declared, ‘ that 
ho should have been well repaid for his journey to England 
had he seen nothing but the Elgin Marbles.’ 

The enemies of Pericles, with tho view of implicating hint 
also in the charge, accused Phidias of having misapplied 
part of the gold entrusted to him for the statue of Minerva, 
and desired that ho should he brought to trial. The prudent 
foresight of Pericles saved both Phidias and himself. He 
immediately ordered the gold to he taken oil' and weighed 
before tho people. This however was not clone, uml the 
accusation of embezzlement fell to the ground. They then 
declared tho sculptor was guilty of sacrilege iu having 
placed his own portrait on the shield of Minerva. Some 
accounts say he was thrown into prison, uml there died by 
poison; others, that he was banished. Some affirm then; 
was no sentence passed, but thut, fearing the consequences 
of this charge, the sculptor lied from Athens and took re¬ 
fuge in Elis, and that he was employed there to execute a 
costly statue of the Olympian Jupiter, to bo erected in his 
temple in Allis. This statue was the most renowned of tho 
works of PI rid ias. It. was of colossal dimensions, and was 
what the antients called chryselephantine ; that is, com¬ 
posed of gold and ivory. The god was represented sealed on 
his throne. His brows were crowned with a wreath of olive, 
and beheld in his hand a statue of Victory. The acces¬ 
sories and enrichments of the throne, footstool, and pedestal, 
which were of the highest quality of art, are described by 
Pausunias (v., I I, 14, 15), Strabo (viii., p. .45.4. (Jasauli.), and 
other autient writers; uml iu the highly valuable work, by 
M. Quatrcmerc de Quincy, ‘Sur le Jupiter OlMiipicn.’ 

A tradition connected with this statue is interesting from 
its exhibiting tho importance which the Greeks attached to 
works of art of high character and merit. Phidias, after tho 
completion of his design, is said to have prayed Jupiter to 
favour him with some intimation of tho divine approbation. 
A Hash of lightning immediately darted into the temple 
uml struck the pavement before him. This was hailed as a 
proof of tho favour of the god, and in commemoration of the 
event a brazen urn or vase was placed on the spot. Pausa- 
nias (v. 11) says that this existed in his time. It is pre¬ 
tended that Phidias was again accused of robbery by the 
poople of Elis, and that ho died in prison. There are how¬ 
ever strong reasons for Blinking that, these accusations 
against Phidias not only are false, but that the accounts of 
his death and disgrace are not founded on fact. The scholar 
will find much that is interesting on this subject iu some of 
the works before referred to. To these we would add O. C. 
Miiller, Do Fit A Phidirc ; an Essay by Emerie David, en¬ 
titled Ex amen drs Inculpations dingles eontre Phidias, 
1817 ; also an article, by the same, in tho Biographic. Cni- 
verselle (‘Phidias’); in Junius, Catalogue Artijicum, and 
in tho work of Sillig with the same title. There can bo 
little doubt, from an expression in Aristophanes (‘ Peace,’ 
605, etc.), that an unjust feeling had boon excited against 
Phidias, though it is not clear whether he fieil or was exiled; 
and it seemshighly probable that he died at Klis. Midler, on 
the other hand, supposes that Phidias jxecuted the Minerva 
of tho Parthenon, and was then invited by the people of 
of Elis to execute for them the statue of Jupiter; that ho 
returned to Athens, and was, after a time, accused by the 
enemies of Pericles, who threw him into prison, where ho 
died in the 87th Olympiad. The schol »st on Aristo¬ 
phanes (‘Peace,’ 604) says ho died at Elisj it is also, said 
that he was put to death by tho peoplo Of Elis, but *' 
what reason is not stated, though some say it was to prevent 
his over producing a work that should eclipse their statue. 
An honour which was paid to his memory would go far to 
disprove the assertion tnat ho suffered the death of a cri¬ 
minal. The care of his master-piece, the statue of tho 
Olympian Jupiter, was entrusted to his family uiuler io 
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title of Phuidruntai. Ilis slu«ly or workshop near tlio 
temple was also preserved with great respect, aiul in the 
middle of it an altar was raised, consecrated to all the gods. 
Pausanias (v. 14) tells ns that the Plmdruntai, descendants 
of Phidias, existed in his time—six hundred years after the 
erection of the statue of Jupiter. 

Phidias has been called the‘sculptor of the gods’ (Quin¬ 
tilian, xii. 10) from the grand and sublime character which 
he threw into his productions. Reference has already been 
made to his two greatest works, the Minerva of the Par¬ 
thenon, and the Jupiter at Elis. He also executed 
much admired statues, some in marble, but chiefly in 
bronze, of Venus, Apollo, Mercury, an Amazon, &.e.. See. 
(See Pausanias, passim ; 1*1 in.. Hist. Nat., xxxvi.; Lucian, 
lie Tynan.) His statues of Minerva were numerous: no less 
than eight, or nine are recorded. One of these, the Minerva 
Areia of the Pluta-ans, was of wood, gilt; with the excep¬ 
tion of the extremities, which were made of the marble of 
Pcntclicus. Although Phidias exercised his skill as a 
sculptor in all the materials which were in general use for 
tho purposes of art, gold, ivory, bronze, marble, ami oven 
wood, yot his productions in a mixture of the two former 
(chryselephantine sculpture) appear to have been the most 
highly esteemed, both A on the extensive scale upon which 
housed such rich materials, and from the great importance 
of tlio works to which they were applied. This is a branch 
of what the nntients called toreutic art, which seems to 
moan the union of inolal with any other material. 

Phidias brought to perfection the grand or sublime style 
of sculpture. The artists before him are represented as 
having u hard, stiff, dry manner Phidias improved upon 
this by making a more careful selection and use of the 
finest models in nature. After Phidias a softer style was 
introduced, in which Praxiteles, and alter him Lysip¬ 
pus, were eminent. The age of Phidias is justly considered 
the grand and golden ngc of sculpture. 

PHIGALIA (<luyaXia), a town of Arcadia, the site of 
which is supposed now to he occupied l»y the modern town 
of Paulizza. Nothing certain is known respecting its foun¬ 
dation. 

Phigalia was attacked by tho Spartans, and ubatulonod 
by its inhabitants, in the second year of the thirtieth Olym¬ 
piad (65‘J n.c.), when Miltiades was arclion of Athens. The 
Phigalians consulted tho oracle ul Delphi, and the Pytliiu 
declared that they could only recover possession of their 
city with the assistance ol‘ a chosen hand of one hundred 
Orestlinsians, wh> should all perish in the battle. The 
prediction was fulfilled. One hundred Oresthasians wil¬ 


lingly devoted themselves, and the Phigalians were re¬ 
established. Their heroic deliverers were buried in tho 
forum, and funeral games were celebrated annually in their 
honour. (Pausanias, viii. 3U-41.) 

PHIGALIAN MARBLES, a sevies of sculptures in 
alto-rilievo, preserved in the British Museum, which are so 
called from having been discovered among the ruins of a 
temple at the autient Bassse on Mount Cotylion, not far 
from the site of Phigalia. The subjects represented in 
them are the battle of the Centaurs and La pith a 1 , which 
occupies eleven slabs, and that ot the Greeks and Amazons, 
in twelve slabs. The height of each is two feet one inch, 
and llie whole length about 100 feet. These rilievi formed 
a frieze round tlie interior of the eella, and were elevated 
about 22 feet from the ground. 

Pausanias (viii. 11), describing tho edifice from which 
these marbles were brought, says, ‘ After that at Tcgoa, it 
may be considered the most beautiful of all the temples of 
the Peloponnesus.’ The roof of tho building was of stone. 
It was dedicated to Apollo Epicurius (or the Deliverer), a 
title conferred upon him because he had delivered the Phi¬ 
galians from a pestilence. 

These sculptures are of various degrees of merit as re¬ 
gards execution; but tho composition, expression, and style 
of art prove that they cauie from a fine school of design. 
The evidence of this in the works themselves is confirmed 
by the hi-toiy, which lias fortunately reached our times, of 
tho temple which they decorated. The name of the archi¬ 
tect was Ictinus, the same who, when Phidias was appointed 
to superintend the various public works carried on at Athens 
during the administration of Pericles, was associated with 
Callicrates to erect the temple of Minerva, or the Parthenon ; 
one of the most splendid monuments of the golden ago of 
art. This gives us tho proximate date of tho execution of 
the sculptures under consideration. Tho Parthenon was 
finished about 437 n.c. The temple of Apollo at Basste may 
therefore he attributed to about the same period. 

The quality of the design of these rilievi warrants the 
assumption that tho eminent sculptor who directed the 
decoration of the former great work of Ictinus may have 
contributed the advantage of his skill by suggesting the fine 
compositions of the sculptures for his present undertaking. 
It is not diliicult to discern in them the same sentiment and 
character which pervade tho marbles of the Parthenon. 
This correspondence is particularly observable in comparing 
portions of the Phigalian frieze with the metopes of that 
building: see Jigs. 1 and 2 (Phigalian Marbles), and Jiffs. 
C and 7 (Metopes of the Parthenon), where the same subject. 
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battle of the Centaurs and Lopitluc, is represented. The where gentler expression is to be conveyed (figs- 3 and 5). 
ie mav be remarked with respect to other parts of this fine for playful flow of lines (as m groups in fit's. .1 and I). »<r 
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ent action (figs. 1, 2, and 4), for grace and tenderness an harmonious whole. Throughout tlioio is the stamp oi 
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careful thought, ami evidence of an intimate knowledge of j 
art, combined with a free and bold style. Among the ex- | 
oelleneies of treatment . as it is technically called, the value I 
and quality of llosh and drapery, in contrast, are finely ex- ; 
hibited in parts of //«*. 3 and -1. The few specimens here j 
chosen for illustration are suflicienl to show the claim these ; 
marbles lane to our admiration as compositions. The ! 
difference alluded to in tho merit of the execution may pro- j 
bubly bo owing to the working out of tho general design 
having been entrusted cither to pupils or to various and 
inferior artists, the idea and the compositions alone being 
furnished by the master-mind. 

These interesting specimens of Greek sculpture were dis¬ 
covered in, the year 1812. They were purchased for tho 
British Museum in 1811, and arrived in England in the 
following year. The slabs were found, with two or three 
exceptions, lying on tho floor or pavement of the temple, 
under the identical places they had originally occupied. 
They wine much mutilated, both from the injury they had 
sustained from their own weight in falling, and from the 
heavy masses of the building which had fallen on them. 
They have been put together with greut care, tho pieces 
being secured by copper holts; but in no instance has their 
integrity been impaired by restorations. For detailed de¬ 
scriptions of these marbles, tho reader is referred to the 
elaborate work of Baron von Staekelberg, * Der Apollotem- 
pel zn Basstu in Ai.adieu,’ &c.. Home, 1820; also to Part 
IV. of * Desciijiiiun of the Antiont Marbles in the British 
Museum;’ and to the ‘Elgin Marbles,’ published under 
the superintendence of the Society for tho Diffusion of Use¬ 
ful Knowledge. 

PlIlLADKU’HA'CEAi form a small natural order of 
exogenous polypetulous plants, with an inferior ovary, the 
principal genus being that after which the order is named, 
j.Pint. voKi.i'iirs.] Tho species are American, European, 
and Asiatic shrubs of temperate climates, with opposite 
leaves, distinct styles, and capsular fruit, containing a large 
number of minute seeds. Their nearest, affinity is, on tho 
one band, with Myrlacem, from which they differ in having 
separate styles, dotless leaves, and albuminous seeds, and 
( >n the other with Saxifragaccn*, from which their strictly 
inferior fruit, opposite leaves, and parallel styles suffici¬ 
ently distinguish them. Many of the species, especially in 
the genus Dcut/.ia, are clothed with beautiful stellate hairs, 
which form excellent opaque objects for examination with 
tlie microscope. 



Dculiia soiitim. 

1. a Ti>rti<«l ftrrtion of a flower ileprivotl of point*; S, a tnuuvene section of 
th« ovary; 11. our of tlio stellate hairs. ' 


PHILADELPHIA, formerly tho capital of the state of 
Pennsylvania, in the United States of North America, is 
situated in the county of Philadelphia, in 30° 37' N. lat. and 
73° to' \Y. long. With the exception of New York, it is the 
largest city in the United States. The population in 1810 was 
96,664; in 1820, 119,323; iu 1830, 1(17,811 ; and may 
therefore he now (1840) estimated ut upwards of 200,000. 

Philadelphia is about 120 miles from tho Atlantic, fol¬ 


lowing the course of the Delaware, and about 55 miles from 
it in a straight line. It lies immediately above the junction 
of the Schuylkill with tho Delaware, and occupies the space, 
about two miles in width, between the two rivers. The 
city is about four miles in length ; the streets which run 
north anil south, parallel with the rivers, are called First 
Street, Second Street, and so on, except Broad Street and 
Schuylkill Street. These streets are crossed at right angles 
by others which run from east to west, and which are al¬ 
most all named after treos, as Chestnut Street, Walnut 
Street, &c. Tho squares thus formed are subdivided by 
other streets still smaller and by alleys. The streets are 
paved with stones; tho foot-pavements are of brick, de¬ 
fended by curb-stones. Most of the principal streets have 
rows of locust and other trees, which afford a delightful 
shudo in the summer. The houses aro generally of brick, 
hut many of them have the outer steps and also the window - 
sills of white marble. The streets, steps, and windows are 
kept extremely clean, and the whole city has an air of pecu¬ 
liar neatness. Under the main streets there are sewers, 
which empty themselves into tho Delaware. The city is 
lighted with gas. There are a few squares. Independence 
Square is about 270 yards each side. Washington Square 
is the largest in tho city, and is a fashionable promenade. 

Of tho public buildings of Philadelphia, the old State House 
is one of the most interesting, though one of the plainest. It 
is of brick, still of tlio pristine colour. The Declaration of 
Independence was read from tho steps in front of tho build¬ 
ing, on tho 4th of .Inly, I77(i. 'lhe District Court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia is held in the State House. 

The United States’ Mint was established at Philadelphia 
by an act of Congress passed April 2, 1792, where it ha3 
ever sinco been continued. It is the only place in the 
United States where coin is struck. A new building was 
commenced in 1829 on a large scale. Tho eider is Ionic. 
It has a front of 122 feet, faced with marble, and consists 
of a portico of (12 feet, and two wings of 30 feet, cadi. 

The Bank of tho United States is a splendid edifice, en¬ 
tirely of while marble. The portico is copied from the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens. The Pennsylvania Bank and that of the 
late Mr. Girard arc much smaller, but. the fronts of both are 
of white marble, and they have a very neat appearance. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital was instituted in 1751 by 
voluntary subscriptions, and opened to the public, in 1752 ; 
from that year till 1832, as many as 29,0 I fi patients were 
admitted, of whom 15,293 were paupers ; 18,-100 were re¬ 
stored to health, uml 3188 died in the hospital. The num¬ 
ber of lunatics admitted during the same period of eighty 
years was 3718, of whom 1289 were cured, and 530 died in 
the hospital. It is calculated that about 1400 patients are 
admitted annually, of whom three-fourths are paupers, and 
a large number insane. The mode of treatment of the in¬ 
sane patients is one of uniform mildness, and the most 
beneficial effects have been found to result from it. The 
hospital has a library of 7000 volumes. The buildings 
occupy an entire square, in the middle of which is a 
a bronzo statue of William Penn in tho dress he used to 
wear, the square-cut coat, long waistcoat, and cocked hut. 

Tho House of Refuge occupies a plot of ground 400 feet, 
in length by 230 feet in breadth, enclosed by a stone wall 
20 feet high. The main building is 92 feet long by 30 feet 
deep. It receives nil destitute mules under 21 and all 
females under 19. It is a school for the reformation of cha¬ 
racter, which has been productive of great benefit. About 
280 can bo accommodated. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum is built of granite. It is 
904 feet long bv 63 feet deep. [Dew and Dumh, p. 336.] 

I he Public Almshouse, with an Infirmary attached to it, 
is a largo pile of building, capable of containing 1600 
pationts. Iho average number of patients is about 1000. 
There are many lunatics in one of the wards, who are treated 
tn the same mild manner as at the House of Refuge. 

1 here are several other benevolent institutions, among 
which the most important are—the Marine Asylum, which 
has a front of 386 foot, consisting of a portico of 90 feet and 
two wings of 148 feet each; the Widows* Asylum; tlio 
Orphans Institution; tho Magdalen Institution ; the Asy- 
him for the Blind; and tho Sunday-school Association. 
There are also a great number of Benefit Societies, for tlio 
support of the members in sickness, who contribute a small 
sum weekly or monthly. 

. There aro upwards of a hundred places of public worship 
in Philadelphia, bat none of them are distinguished cither 
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for architecture or size. In 1833 there were 9 Protestant 
Episcopal churches, 4 Roman Catholic, 19 Presbyterian, 
1 Scotch Presbyterian, 10 Methodist, 3 Reformed Dutch, 6 
Baptist, i> German Lutheran, 6 Quakers, 1 Free Quakers, 1 
Covenanters, 2 German Reformed, 2 Univorsulists, 2 Syna¬ 
gogues, 1 Bible Christian, I Mariners, 1 Swudenborgian, 10 
Unitarians, ) Moravian, 1 Menonist, 1 Swedish Lutheran, 
1 Mount Zion. 

In literary institutions Philadelphia ranks perhaps higher 
than any other city in the United States. The Philadelphia 
Library was commenced by Franklin in 1731. The building, 
which is rather handsome, was erected in 1790. A marble 
statue of Frunklin, executed in Italy, is placed over the 
front door. The library contains 43,000 volumes. The 
American Philosophical Society reckons among its members 
distinguished literary men in all parts of tho world. The 
library contains upwards of 10,000 volumes of scientific 
works. The American Historical Society has also u high 
reputation. The Academy of Natural Sciences possesses u 
library consisting of upwards of 6000 volumes. The Phila¬ 
delphia Athenaeum, established in 1814, has a library of 
about 6000 volumes, and a reading-room in uhich 70 or 80 
newspapers of the United States, as well as English, 
French, and other foreign journals, may be seen. Pealc’s 
Museum has an excellent collection of stuffed quadrupeds 
and birds, and possesses the most perfect specimen of a 
mastodon in the world; it is nearly complete, and so large 
that, the skeleton of an elephant placed by its side appears 
small. [Mastodon, p. 5.] 

The University of Pennsylvania is distinguished for its 
medical school. The new halls, built in 1830, arc spacious 
and handsome. The Jefferson Medical College lms also a 
spacious hall. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
has a handsome rotunda with a dome. There are several 
galleries of paintings and statues, which include sculptures 
l>y Canova and Chantrcy, as well as pictures by the best 
masters. 

The fust newspaper published in Philadelphia, entitled 
‘ The American Weekly Mercury,’ was printed on a half 
sheet of pot paper, hearing dale December 22, 1719. Tho 
second newspaper was commenced in 1728 ; its title was 
‘ The Universal Instructor in all the Arts and Scioneos, and 
Pennsylvania Gazette.’ Before the end of the first year it 
fell into tho hands of Franklin, who was long connected 
with it as joint or sole proprietor. This paper, under the 
abridged title of' The Pennsylvania Gazette,’ was continued 
till within the last fifteen years, having been for a consider¬ 
able time the oldest newspaper in tho United States. 
There were eight daily newspapers published in Philadel¬ 
phia, as early as 1807, and we believe the same number 
still continues. The weekly newspapers vary from 15 to 20. 
There are 8 or 10 monthly publications, and 4 quarterly. 

There are three theatres in Philadelphia; the one in Arch 
Street is a handsome building, with the front and columns of 
white marble. 

The markets arc admirable, particularly one long range 
in High Street, which is a pattern of perfect cleanliness 
and neatness. 

Theroare four prisons. The system of solitary confinement 
was commenced in the Eastern "Penitentiary, a building with 
lofty castellated walls and tower*, loop-liolcd windows, port¬ 
cullis, and ponderous iron-studded gates; but a new prison 
lias been built which is more suitable for the purpose. 
Tho centre is a rotunda, which is used as a watch- 
room. From this run long passages so contrived that, by 
means of echoes, every sound may be heard from the most 
distant part; the cells are on each side of these passages, 
and are so separated that communication between tlio in¬ 
mates is impossible. Each cell is eight feet wide, twelve 
feet long, and sixteen feet high. Outside the cell is a yard 
eight feet wide and twenty feet long, surrounded by a high 
wall, where the prisoner is permitted to walk. From tho 
passages, through small openings, everything that is pass¬ 
ing in the cells may be seen. Tho prisoners arc kept em¬ 
ployed, hut are never permitted to leave the cell or yard till 
the term of imprisonment has ex pi roil, which may continue 
for years. It has been stated that a prisoner, once released, 
has never exposed himself to the risk of being committed a 
second time to the walls of this prison, which, if not strictly 
true, is perhaps very nearly so. For an account of the 
mode of treatment and its results, see Miss Martineau’s 
* Retrospect of Western Travel,’ vol. i. 

The works for supplying Philadelphia with water are at 


Fair Mount, near tho city, on the eastern bank of tho 
Schuylkill. Tho projects for supplying the city with water 
by means of steam-engines having failed, gfier having been 
persevered in at an enormous expense for upwards of twenty 
years, in 1819 the present simple and efficient machinery 
was commenced. A dam, 1500 feet long, was thrown in a 
sloping direction across the Schuylkill, so ns to he lo-s ex¬ 
posed to the force of the current. There are eight water 
wheels, which can raise nearly seven millions of gallons a 
day into the reservoirs on the summit of a hill I no feet 
uhove the level of the river and 50 above tho highest part 
of the city. Tho reservoirs cun contain 20 millions of gal¬ 
lons. Tho water is conveyed to tho city in pipes. The ex¬ 
pense is very trilling, and the supply far beyond what cither 
is or is ever likely to he required. 

A wooden bridge of a single arch, of the large span of 
340 feet, crosses tho Schuylkill near the waterworks. There 
is a second wooden bridge, about a mile lower down, which 
consists of three arches supported on stone piers. 

The fire-engine establishment is worthy of tho highest 
admiral ion. There are thirty engine companies and sixteen 
hose companies, which latter supply the fire-engines with 
water. The firemen consist generally of young merchants 
and tradesmen, and arc all volunteers. Each member pays 
a certain sum on his admission, and a small annual sub¬ 
scription ; and u flue is imposed upon any member wlm 
attends without his waterproof dress. The institution is 
kept up with an enthusiastic public spirit, and fires are ex¬ 
tinguished with a promptitude which raises tho astonish¬ 
ment of all strangers who happen to witness an instance. 
About 5000 dollars are annually distributed to the different 
companies from the city funds. 

The manufactures of Philadelphia are considerable, espe¬ 
cially the warping-uiills; there are two shot-towers, and there 
are manufactures of nails, leather, hardware, Stc. A great 
trade is carried on up the Schuylkill and Lehigh, in convey¬ 
ing the produce of the coal-mines, one hundred miles dis¬ 
tant, though the coal in summer is seldom under seven 
dollars a ton, and in winter as high as eleven dollars. It has 
almost superseded the use of wood. The coal is chiefly an¬ 
thracite; it is hard and shining, throws out little smoke, does 
not blaze, and requires bituminous coal to he mixed with 
it, which is generally imported from Liverpool. 

The municipal government of the city proper is vested in 
a mayor, a recorder, fifteen aldermen, a select council, and 
a common council. Tho recorder and aldeimcn are sip- 
pointed by the governor of the state, and hold their offices 
during good behaviour. Tho mayor was chosen annually 
by tho two councils from among the aldermen till April 
10, 1826, when the legislature passed an aet. authorising 
the councils to elect him from the body of the citizens. The 
members of the two councils arc chosen annually. They serve 
gratuitously’, sit in separate chambers, and each body has a 
negative on the legislative acts of the other. The mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen, or any four of them, of whom tho 
mayor or recorder must be one, constitute the mayor's court. 
The district court of the city and county of Philadelphia 
has three judges, one of whom is the president. Each judge 
has a salary of 2000 dollars a year. 

The city proper sends seven representatives and two 
senators to tlio slate legislature. 

Stephen Girard, a Frenchman, who from a humble origin 
became a hanker in Philadelphia, left nearly the whole of 
his large property towards beautifying Philadelphia and 
New Orleans, and to establish a college in the former city 
which should accommodate at least 300 scholars. He 
bequeathed two millions of dollars for building and esta¬ 
blishing the college, the income of so much of it as remained 
unexpended to be employed in maintaining as many poor 
orphans of white parents as it was adequate to. The build¬ 
ings of the Girard College were commenced sonic t iuie. since, 
and are now probably nearly completed. The whole of the 
building* are of white marble. 

The river Delaware, in front of the city, is about a mile 
wide, hut the width is contracted bv an island, which ex¬ 
tends nearly the whole length of tnc city, and somewhat 
impedes the navigation. Bqtli tho Delaware and the 
Schuylkill are frozen over during the winter months, which 
renders Philadelphia, as a harbour, inferior to New York. 
A portion of the navy of the United States is stationed at 
the southern extremity of the city, and ships of tho largest 
size are built. The Delaware is navigable for steaunboats 
and small vessels as high as Trenton. 
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The following is a statement of the number and tonnage 
of vessels, with the value of their cargoes, which arrived at 
and departed from Philadelphia in the year 1637 


COUNTRIES. 


arrived. 


DEPARTED. 

Ship*. 

Tun.. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Ships. 

Tuns. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 




£. 



£. 

British . 

53 

10,364 

39,026 

53 

10,364 

25,239 

United Stat. 

322 

67,449 

2,066,580 

255 

49,087 

606,362 

Da n i-h . 

7 

842 

6,251 

6 

706 

4,765 

11 iimburg 

3 

582 

4,321 

3 

582 

3,928 

Bremen . 

3 

780 

5,791 

5 

1,291 

8,707 

Dutch 

3 

583 

■1,328 

1 

101 

681 

Austrian 

3 

930 

6,905 

3 

930 

6,277 

Swedish . 

2 

278 

2,064 

O 

278 

1,876 

French . 

1 

287 

2,113 

1 

387 

1,937 

Sardinian 

2 

563 

4,180 

o 

563 

3,822 

Norwegian 

1 

220 

1,633 

1 

220 

1,485 

Totul . 

400 

82,878 

2,143,198 

332 

64,409 

665,083 


Of the 53 British vessels above mentioned, 3 were from 
Liverpool, with cargoep valued at 8600/., consisting of iron, 
salt, coals, &c.; 2 from Bristol, with cargoes valued at 
14,1(15/., consisting of ruilruiid-iron, iron for other purposes, 
glass, copper, &c.; !) from Londonderry, with cargoes valued 
at 3373/.. consisting of salt and provisions; 10 from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, with cargoes valued at 2064/., con¬ 
sisting of salt, plaster, fish, &c., and 20 vessels were freighted 
buck to St. John’s with provisions valued at 16,468/. The 
rest were generally single vessels from various places. 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn in 1682. On 
the Mil of September, 1774, the members of the first Con¬ 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, where they adopted the 
' Declaration of Rights,’ which may bo regarded as tho pre¬ 
face to the ‘ Declaration of Independence,' which was pro¬ 
claimed at Philadelphia in April, 1776. Congress continued 
to sit at Philadelphia till tho close of the autumn in the same 
year, when the approach of the British compelled them to 
retire to Baltimore. The British forces obtained possession 
of the city on the 26tl» of September, 1777, and occupied it 
lill tho lath of the following June. Tho city remained un¬ 
injured during the remainder of the war. It was the seat 
of the federal government till tho year 1800, and tho capita! 
of Pennsylvania till 1799. 

(Arfwcdson’s United States and Canada; Coke's Subal 
tern's Furlough ; lincucluptrdia Americana.) 
PHILADELPHIA. [Lydia..] 

Pill LADELPIIUS, a genus of plants of tho natura' 
family of Philudelphacero, which is also the name of a tree 
now unknown, mentioned by Athcnrcus, but was applied t< 
the present genus by Bauhiu. Philadelphia is characterised 
by having a calyx with an obovato-turhinate tube and a 4-5 
partite limb. Petals vary in number from 4-5. Stamens, 20-40, 
free, uro shorter than tho petals. Styles 4-5 united toge 
tlior, or more or loss distinct. Stigmas 4-5, oblong or linear 
generally distinct. Capsule 4-5-relied, manv-seeded. Seed 
(lust-like, enclosed in a membranous aril, oblong, am! 
fringed ut one end. 

Tho plants consist of shrubs with white pedlcillate flower: 
arranged in a corymbose cyme, in a panicle-like manner, 
or sometimes in 1 he axils of their leaves, supported by bracts. 

Tho greatest number of species are indigenous in Nortl 
America, wlienee they hove been introduced into the shrub 
heries of this country, to which they form a highly orna 
mental addition. A species has also been discovered in tli 
Himalayas, ut elevations of 60UO and 7000 feet, of whicl 
there are two varieties, sometimes considered distinct spe¬ 
cies, P. tomentosus being ’apparently only a more advancci 
state of P. triflorus. The best known species however is P. 
coronarius, commonly called Syringa, which is so easy o 
culture, and found in most gardens. It is supposed to be 
native of the south of Europe, but it lias hardly ever bee 
found in a wild Btato, and even in these few cases it ma; 
have escaped from cultivation. As one species lias bee! 
found in the Himalayas, there is no reuson why other spe¬ 
cies should not exist still farther to tho north-west, as in th 
Hmdoo-kuosh, and that the Syringa may be found to b 
one of those plants which was in early times introduce 


rom some part of tho Persian region of Botanists into the 
south of Europe. 

PH1L.VRETUS (4>iXdp«roc), the reputed author of a 
.liort treatise ‘De Pulsibus,’ wliicfi is written in Greek, 
mt of which only a Latin translation has hitherto been pub- 
ished. Nothing is known about his life, nor the time 
when he lived; nor is it oven certain that he is the 
mtlior of the work in question, as it is sometimes at- 
ributed to Philothcus and sometimos to Thoophilus Pro- 
ospatharius. It was written (as tho author tells us) 
lecause he thought all former writers on the subject were 
either too superficial and inaccurate or too prolix; but it is 
not of much value, and seldom if ever ventures to differ 
from Galen. It consists of ten chapters, and was translated 
by Albanus Torinus, and published, Basil., 1533, 8vo. An 
older and barbarous translation is inserted in the various 
editions of tho curious old collection of medical works called 
' Articella.’ Tho translation by Albanus Torinus is to bo 
found also in tho second volumo of tho ‘Medic® Artis 
Principes,’ by IT. Stephens, Paris, 1567, fol. 

PHl'LEDON, Cuvier’s name for a genus of Meliphagidtr. 
Meliphaoid«, vol. xv., p. 82.] 

Of this form, Mr. Swainson, in his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ 
vol. ii., remarks that tho head is nearly bare of feathers, 
and the nock surrounded with a ruff somewhat similur 
to that of the Vultures. Their size is nearly equal to 
that of a jay, and the claws are strong and acute. The 
same zoologist further observes, that as they are said to chase 
other birds of a smalt size, one would almost imagine they 
represented tho rapacious order. 

Mr. G. R. Gray quotes as the synonyms of his genus, 
Meliornis Ccrthica, Lath., Meliphaga (Lew.), V. and II.; 
and miedon, Cuv., with Meliornis Nova> Holland! te 
(Vicill., Ois. d'Or., pi. 57), M. JJalgonera, Steph., as the type. 
(List of the Genera of Birds, 1840. ) 

PHILE'MON, Vicillot’s name for a genus of birds (An- 
throrherra, V. and II., Mcmps, Lath.) placed by Mr. G. U. 
Gray in his subfamily Meliphaginee, which consists of the 
genera i Meliornis [ Phiikdon] ; Prosthemadera, G. R. 
Gray (Merops, Lath., Anthrochtcra, V. and II., Philemon, 
Vieill., Sturnus, Daud.—typo P. cinninnala, Lcvaill., Ois. 
d'Afr., pi. 92); Meliphaga, Lew. ( Ptilotis . Sw., Philemon, 
Vieill., Certhia, Lath.); Antharnis, G. R. Gray (Melithrep- 
tus, Vieill., Anthomyza, Sw., Furnarius, Steph., Certhia, 
Sparr—type A. melamira, Span-, Mas. Carls., t. 6); the 
genus at the head of this article; Phyliornis, Boic ( Turdus, 
Gm., Chloropsis, Jard. and Selby, Meliphaga, Horsf.); 
Zanthomyza, Sw. ( Merops , Lath., Meliphaga, Lew., Phile¬ 
mon, Vieill., Anthnchecra, V. and H.); Anthocheera, V. and 
H. ( Orcadian , Vieill., Philedon, Cuv., Merops, Lath.); 
Acanthogenys, Gould; Entomyza, Sw. ( Gracitla, Lath., 
Philemon, Vieill., Gymnops, Cuv., Entomyzon, Sw., Tropi- 
dorhynchus,\. and H.); and Tropidorhynehtts, V. and H. 
(Philedon, Cuv., Merops, Lath.). Of these, Anthomyza is 
employed in entomology. 

The other two subfamilies of Meliphagidre, according to 
Mr. G. R. Gray’s arrangement, are tho Myzomelinte (sub¬ 
family 1) and SlanorhiniiKc (subfamily 2). 

The Myzomelinee consist of the genera Myznmela, V. 
and II.; Acanthorhynchus, Gould; and Glycirhila, Sw. 

The Manor hi nina! comprehend the genera P/ecloramphui, 
G. R. Gray (Pleclorhyncha, Gould); Munorhina, Vieill.; 
Psophades, V. and li.; Eidopsarus, Sw.; Melithreplus, 
Vicill.; and Entomophila, Gould. 

P/ectorhuncha had been already used in ichthyology. 
PHILE'MON (Qi\rip<ov), a writer of the new comedy, 
was born at Soli in Cilicia, according to Strabo (xv., p. 671), 
or at Syracuse, according to Sisitlas ( Philemon). Philemon 
began to exhibit comedies a little earlier than Menander, 
and before the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad, that is, 
n.c. 328. Ho lived to the aim of ninety-six or ninety-seven 
(Lucian, Macrob-, 25), and died in the reign of the second 
Antigonus, son of Demetrius; ho must consequently have 
been alive subsequent to b.c. 283. Ho is said to nave written 
97 comedies, of which Fahricius, in his ‘Bibliotheca Greeca’ 
(vol. ii., p. 476, ed. Harles), has preserved the titles of flfty- 
tlireo. Of those comedies, fragments only have come down 
to us, which are usually published with those of Menander, 
of which the best edition is by Meineke, Beil., 1823. It 
seems possible that some of these plays may exist; at least 
there is evidence that some if not all of them were in exist¬ 
ence in the seventeenth century. ( Journal qf Education, 
vol. i n p. 188.) 
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Philemon «u the groat rival of Menander, end was oon 
•idsred superior to him oy many oftheir contemporaries; but 
posterity, as Quintilian informs us (/net. p. 222, 

o.i Bifront), regarded&iin as inferior to |£endhder. From 
the * MereSttjP of Ilwtu^and the fttontehte wlrich remain 
of his plays, Phileihoft ’agp&ars to hg^islQttty resembled 
S’fpnder,W?hho^htyle,iawl4f thewpT comedy in general, 
an abed%t fejivetf nader, |§g|guNM$>; 


Sit ofThile 



itten comedies, 
were 6fly-four 


amthatieal work entitled 'Lexicon 
’TyxvpXoyuej» > ), written by a gram- 
Li ’'roon, who probably lived in the 
n sera. This work is divided 
,g to the eight parts of speech, 
twfoof in each book. The Greek 
Burney, Load., 18l2, 8vd. ; but 
. |i valuable botes, was published 

5, if iuot apreshywr,5 ( thO 

rofisblj, ,he^hpt%a; hy St. Paul. 

drjfie fifth century, 
wei yet standing. 
O’ robbed' hie master 


.wight ,hdokft, aeo 

i accurate & 

Jin, Berliti, 

s'mon, 

distlac 
was 

Theodore t, _ , ____ _ 

. Ho had- a . slaVe ttaified Op$dmqs,,% 
and (ted to Home, Where he met with St. Paul, a prisoner 
there.about a.d. 02, end throdgfr hifn he became reformed. 
St. Paul then wrote the ‘ Epistle to Philemon,* add sent it 
to Colossal by Oheaimus^.psbinmendirig him to the kind 
consideration of his injured master; stating hoV sincere 
was his penitence, how excellent a Christian he was, how 
much lio had won the affection of his spiritual hither, and 
how worthy therefore he was to be regarded henceforth by 
Philemon as a brother rather than a slave, and adding the 
expression of confidence in the readiness of Philemon to 
receive Onesimus even more heartily than he was desired. 

The epistle of St. Paul to Philemon furnishes e beautiful 
specimen of gentleness united with commanding authority, 
in the style and manner of the writer. Tli« Greek original 
evinces extraordinary skill in the choice and arrangement of 
words; so that any reader who has well studied the other 
Pauline epistles, would conclude this epistle to be un¬ 
doubtedly St. Paul's. Moreover, there is all the historical 
evidence that can be required to prove it a canonical book. 

Onesimus is said by Jerome ana others to have become at 
'l@ag$k a .bishop, but whether of Ephesus, as Grotiua thinks, 
or ©sqme other place, (gtifyeeirtain. 

tWApphii mentioned id the epistle is supposed to have 
been Philemon's wife, and they are said to have been both 
stoned to death under Nero. In the calendar of (heuhurch 
ofRprac the names of Philemon and Apphia occur as those 
,pf Saints, as does also the name of Onesimus, the two former 
being commemorated November 22, the latter February 16. 

(Theodoret, On St. Paul's Epistles ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grteca; Butler's Livee of the Saints; Sehptt’s Isagoge.) 

.PHIJuSS,. or PHILE (MANUEL), (M«vov^X *i\i>e. or 
. e native of Ephesus, to W untlbgsished (according 
to Fabricius, Bibl. Gr.) from four after persons bearing the 
same surname. As hit work 'is dedicated to the emperor 
Michael Palsoologus the youngbr, he must have lived about 
the loginning of the fourteenth.century. Ho .wea bofn of 
poor parents, came at eit early age.'tg Constantinople, be¬ 
came one of the pupils- of Goorge Paehymer, and. made 
great progffH in literature. He afterwards gave offence 
to||lm eM^^;i3f;ss%s;e*pr^lo»is made Use of by him in 
■ one of his worKs, called 4 Chronographia,' which is no longer 
extant, and wejithrown into,prison. He is supposed to have 
died somewhere about the year 1340. He irkgbwft chiefly 
as the authorofatyqrk Otfi K£m>vi£i&n\roc,' DeAnimalium 
Proprietate,' writtejp^Trt a sort of ' barbarous Greek; iambics, 
called 'versus poUtici. (See Ig,Youths, .'pePw oatum 
Cantu et Viribus Rytbmi,' OhatyL 8vo„ .1471, ft 31, sq.) 
It is a eurious work, nut of little otttb v$u 
taken almost entirely from ASliartV,' Nath© . 
full of the most absurd fkbles. It was first 
Venice, 1533, 8vo., Grace, by Arsenate* haaptas l 
nembasia (a town on the east epa# of Laoonifu 
Napoli di Malytojja). An oditipis wat jfuMish^ 

1074, 4|o. (or, with a fresfc tiilerafo iMidhlb.* 

Lat., by Berstnehn,' in which tto Green text 
very arbitrary, tnenner by Gamerarius, f li ) tod . 
himself that the numerous .false quantities .thtt 
P. C.,*fo. 1112. 



in tho yerses were merely the mistakes of tlio transcribers. 
I. Ch(k dir Pauw’s edition, Trai ad Rhen., t73o, 4to., Gr. 
et Leh^tv atlgmentod by some fragmeuts taken from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which Fabricius ha<l be¬ 
fore inserted in his * Biblioth. Grcocait is not very highly 
esteemed; "and was severely criliaised by D’Orvillu, in the 
sixth volume of Burmann's 'Observati ons Miscellanea).' 

: An edition of the oilier poems of Philes (smno of which 
had been inserted by Fabricius in lus 'Bibl, Gr.') was pub¬ 
lished, Lips, 1768, 8vo, Gr. et Lat., by \Vernsdorf, with 
notes and an excellent preliminary dissertation on the Life 
and Works of Philos, The longest poorn in the volume is 
one of nearly a thousand lines written in the same barbarous 
kind of verse, in the form of a dialogue between tho author 
and the city of Constantinople, which ho designates by tho 
name Note, metis. It is composed in praise of Joannes 
Gantacuzenus, who was afterwards emperor, and in it is 
introduced a personification of his several virtues, Prudence, 
.Fortitude, Justice, Temperance, Truth, Memory, Pity, Cle¬ 
mency, Sagacity, Rectitude, Continence, and Modesty. The 
other poems consist of epigrams and various shorter pieces, 
together with one of nearly four hundred verses on tlio 
Elephant, addressed to an emperor named Leo, which (os 
no emperor of that name was contemporary with Philes) 
probably belongs to some other person. ( Miscell. Observ. in 
Auctor. Vet. et Rec., vol. ii., tom. iii., p. 425.) Two other 
short poems, in the same metre as tho rest, are to bo found 
in the first volume of Cramer’s ‘ Anecdota Grace Parisicn- 
sia,'p, 43, Oxon., 8vo. 1839. Wernsdorf gives, in his'Pre¬ 
liminary Dissertation,' a list of several works by Philes 
which still remain unedited in various libraries of Europe. 
(Fabr., Bibl. Gr. and Biogr. Univers., as the writer 1ms 
not boon able to consult Wernsdorfs ' Dissertation.') 

PHILE'TAS, a grammarian and pool of tho island Cos, 
flourished in tho times of Philip and Alexander tlio Great, 
and was preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus. lie wrote 
epigrams, elegies, and other poems, and died of emaciation 
brought on by excessive study. (Suidus, Lexicon.) Frag¬ 
ments of Philetas and two other poets wore oditoil by 
Bochius, 8vo., Halle, 1829*. 

PIIILIDOR, ANDRE’, a French dramatic composer of 
eminence in bis day, but bettor known out of his own Coun¬ 
try as a most distinguished and unrivalled chess-player, was 
born at Droux in 1720. His grandfather was musician in 
ordinary to Louis XIII.: his father held tho tamo office, 
and his undo established, in 1720, the famous Concert 
Spiritual. Andre was admitted at the usual early age ns a 
page, or chorister, iu tho chapel of Louis XV., and studied 
under Campra, Mult re da la Chapvl/e. In 1737, when lio 
had only completed his ulovenlh year, ha produced a motet 
for a full choir, for which the Grand Monarque deigned to 
thank him; but it does not appear that this condescension 
was followed by any acknowledgment of a more solid Sind, 
fur after quitting the chapel on nis voico changing, ho sub¬ 
sisted for some time by copyiug music—a drudgery to which 
RouBaeau was obligod to submit—and in giving a fow les¬ 
sons., But all his vacant hours, aitd these were many, lie 
devoted to the game of ohess, in which his proficiency was 
so great, that ho sought to profit by •kill, and in 1745 
commenced a tour in Holland, Germany, and England. 
This also enabled him to improve his knowledge and taste 
in music, by hearing the best works of the great mastors. 
He tried his strength as a composer in London in 1753, by 
setting Congreve’s Ode to Harmony, which Handel heard, 
who approved*his choruses, but thought him defective in 
melody. Chess however had otteupiod more of his thoughts 
than his avowed profession, and he nad previously, in 1749, 
published his Analysis of the Gutne if Chess, for which ho 
obtained a great list of subscriber#, and his reputation was 
established. This work gives several' games, with notes 
explaining the reasons for the move*" 1 , and thus it is the most 
useful of all books for those who study chess. 

In 1754 he returned to Paris, and devoted himself wholly 
to bis profession. He composed some, sacred.music, which 
the king thought too much in the Italian style, and thus his 
effort to obtain the appointment of Mdttre de la Chaptlle 
was frustrated. Four years after this he turned* his atten¬ 
tion to dramatic music, and produced at the Optra- Comiqvn 
many works, most of which proved eminently successful, 
insomuch that M. de Laborde, in his voluminous li*ai u/r 
lt la Musiqve—o work to which we art indebted for most of 
f the foregoing—doee not hesitate to pronounce h i in one ot 
tbegreatsst of French composer#-'. The author of tim Die- 
~ »Vot. XVIII—L 
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tionnaire des Musician* considers him to have been, toge¬ 
ther with Duni and Monsigny, the joint father of the Opera 
Comique, but adds that, though he was a profound har¬ 
monist, he was not so happy in melody. 

lu 1777 Phiiidor reprinted his treatise on chess, consi¬ 
derably augmented. In 1779 be produced at Free-Masons’ 
Hall, in London, the Carmen Seculare of Horace, set to 
music, consisting of airs, choruses, &c., which it was ru¬ 
moured ho had written in imitation of the antient music, 
though such had never been his intention, and some disap¬ 
pointment was excited in many who expected a revival of 
those miraculous effects, in which a few were still credulous 
enough to believe. This was published in 1788, in a splen¬ 
did volume in score, dedicated to Catherine of Russia; and 
as the work is now before us, we are enabled to corroborate 
what Dr. Burney has said of it;—that the choruses are after 
the model of Handel, and the airs after those of his own 
and Gretry’s comic operas, many of which, ' particularly 
Gretry’s, would be elegant and pleasing music anywhere.’ 
It was again performed, under the composer’s direction, 
in 1788, at an entertainment of a mixed«kind given by the 
Knights of the Bath at the Pantheon. From that period 
Phiiidor scums to have passed much of his time in Londonr 
chiefly occupied by tho game of chess, at which he played 
at Parslue’s (now the Albion Club) in St. James’s Street, 
where, we believe, persons were admitted to witness his ex¬ 
ploits, on the payment of a small fee. It was there he 
exhibited his marvellous powers, by playing three games, 
against different adversaries at different boards, all at the 
same time. And only two months before his decease he 
played two games, blindfolded, simultaneously, against very 
expert players, and was victorious. 

His henlth now rapidly declining, he applied for a pass¬ 
port to return to his native country, but was refused, having 
boon, most unjustly, proscribed by tho French government 
us a suspected person. This affected him deeply; his grief 
admitted of no alleviation, and he died in Loudon, in 1795. 

Phiiidor was a very worthy and amiable man; but it was 
tho generally-received opinion that his mental powers wore 
almost exclusively confined to musio and chess. 

PIIILPNUS (4>i\7voc), a Greek physician, born in tho 
islanfl of Cos, was ono of tho pupils of Herophilus, and (ac¬ 
cording to Galen, Jntroduct.), the founder of the sect of the 
Empirici. [Empirici ; Serapion.] He lived somewhere 
about the year b.c. 250 (Ol. 132,3), wrote a work on botany 
(Atlien., Deipnas., lib. xv., sec. 28, pp. 681, 682), which is 
probably tho work quoted by Pliny {Hist. Nat., lib. xx., j 
cap. 91), and some commentaries on tho aphorisms of Hip 
pocratcs (Erotinn, Lex. Voc. lIiif>ocr. in dpfitiv), neither of 
which works is now extant. With respect to the system 
of tlie Empirici, the rejection of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology as useless studies, would of course, at least in the 
opinion of modern physicians, prevent their ever attaining 
any higher rank than that of clever experimentalists; but 
still it must not be denied that Materia Modica is indebted 
to them for the discovery of the properties of many valuablo 
drugs. A parallel has been drawn between the salient 
Empirici and tho modern Homceopathists, by Fred. Ferd. 
Hrisken, entitled 40nilinus et Hahnemannus, seu Veteris 
Sectro Empirical cum Hodiovnfi Sectd Homceopalhicfi 
Comperatio,’ 8vo., Berol., 1834, pp. 36. 

PHILIP, tlie name of severul kings of Macedonia, of 
whom two deserve particular notice. [Macedonia.] 

PHILIP, a younger son of Amyntas, succeeded (b.c. 359) 
ai the ago of twenty-three years to a throne which, since 
the death of his father, ana during tho reigns of his two 
elder brothers, Alexander and Pordiccas, had been shaken 
to its foundation by foreign invasion and civil war. For¬ 
tunately for the independence of his kingdom, the young 
. monarch was endowed with talents and energies of the 
highest order; and a residence during his boyhood at Thebes, 
whither ho had been sent as a hostage in the beBt days of 
the republic, while the celebrated Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondos were in power, had obtained fbr him alt the advan-' 
tagos of a liberal Grecian education. On his accession to 
the throne, his inheritance was overrun by the victorious 
Illyrians, who had defeated and slain his brother PerdiccM; 
his own title was disputed by two pretenders to tho crown; 
and the peoplo of Macedonia were dispirited by aeeumu- 
latecr national calamities. But his courage and eloquence 
revived the hopes of his subjects; and his military skill and 
aCfftit? soon inspired them with confidence. While these 
qualities were successfully exerted in the field, negotiation* 


and bribes were as artfully employed to induce the support¬ 
ers of the rival claimants to abandon their cause; and 
Philip finally not only repelled the Illyrian andPseonian 
invaders of his country, but penetrated in turn into their 
territory, and extended liia own dominions at their expense. 
He subsequently further strengthened himself by a marriage 
with Olympias, daughter of the king of Epirus, who became 
the mother of Alexander the Great, but whose temper and 
conduct made her so little agreeable to her husband, that 
he finally divorced her. jig.-. 

From the period of the full establishment of his i^mdrity 
over his native kingdom, Philip seems to have commenced 
the design, which he thenceforth steadily pursued and ulti¬ 
mately accomplished, of destroying the power and influence 
of the Athenian people on the northern shores of {he • 
AJgean Sea. As his projects, both on the present occasion 
and subsequently, brought him into frequent collision with 
that repub lio, the state of affairs atAtketts throughout his 
reign requires some detailed notice. 

After the general peace which followed the Rattle of 
Mantineia and death of EpamihondOs (b.c. 362),'Athens 
had again become:the most prominent state in Greece. 
The naval successes and moderation of Timotheus and a 
a few other officers of similar chameter had won her the 
publte respect; and the people of the ifigean islands and 
coasts, to secure the protection of her navy against piracy, 
had resumed their relations to her as subject - allies. She 
had thus nearly recovered the naval supremacy lost by tho 
fetal termination of the Peloponnesian War: but this brief 
renovation of glory was soon obscured by a relapse into 
former habits of oppression towards her allies; and these 

I iroduced (b.c. 358) the Confederate or Social War, by a 
eague of some of the dependent islands and towns against 
her, which lasted three years, and ended in the loss of her 
sovereignty. Philip ably took advantage of the distraction 
of Athens in this contest to reduce or win over in succession 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidtea, and other towns on the north¬ 
ern shores of the iEgean, until in those parts Metlione alone 
remained in the Athenian interest. Sumo conquests in 
Thrace also gave the Macedonian prince possession of the 
gold-mines of Pangseus; and near these he built or enlarged 
a city, which he peopled with Greeks from the conquered 
towns, and named after himself Philippi. Here, under his 
personal inspection, the mines were worked to such advan¬ 
tage, that they produced him one thousand talents annu¬ 
ally; and the gold ‘ Philips ’ which ho coined served him 
In the sequel both to bribe the veiial orators of the Grecian 
states ana to hire the mercenary {poops with which be now 
openly assailed their freedom. 

The ambition of Philip indeed soon taught him to extend 
his views of aggrandisement into Greece itself; and, at 
whatever epoch the plans were organised which he foamed 
and realised for tho acquisition of a general supremacy over 
the Grecian states, the first occasion for interfering in their 
domestic politics was afforded to him by the Phocian or 
Sacred War, which had already commenced before the 
close of the contest between Athens and her allies. The 
real cause of the persecution of the Pliocians was the hatred 
with which that people had inspired the Thebans bv refus¬ 
ing to join them in the late war against Sparta. To this 
source of political enmity were added some uncertain mo¬ 
tives of personal offence between individuals of the neigh¬ 
bouring communities; and, moved by such passions of 
public and private revenge, the Thebans rashly excitod a 
commotion which was doomed eventually to bring destruc¬ 
tion upon their own state, as well as to annihilate the ge¬ 
nera) liberties of Greece. Availing themselves of their 
influence in the Amphictyonic Council, of which they hoped 
also to obtain the absolute control, as well as the command; 
of the temple of Delphi and its treasures, by destroying the 
Phocians,. they accused that people of having cultivated 
lands which had been devoted to the Delphic god. The 
Phocians were found guilty by the compliant Arophictyons, 
and condemned to pay a fine so enormous, that for its liquida¬ 
tion their whole country was declared forfeit to the god. 
Perceiving that their Only appeal against this iniquitous 
sentence must be to arms, the Phocians anticipated their 
enemies by boldly seising upon Delphi (b.c. 35 7), and, 
supported by Athens and Sparta, they oommenced a San-, 
guinary war with, the Thebans and their allies. 

During th* piOgrosa of this struggle, Philip gained a 
footing m lsesaaly by assisting some of the Thessalian 
nobles, dr the Alouadw, the antient allies of Maeedon, 
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against the tyrants of Pherae, who were supported by the 
rbocians and their Athenian confederate!. The successful 
interference of Philip in this quarter brought him into op¬ 
position with Athens; but the jealousy of that republic 
was still more excited by his continued machinations against 
her influence on the Thracian coasts. When she attempted, 
in conjunction with the people of Methone, to repel these 
injuries by hostilities, he suddenly appeared before that 
place, aud took it, after an obstinate siege, in which he lost 
his left eye by an arrow. The people of Olynthus, hitherto 
his allies, now taking alarm at bis ambition, applied to 
Athens for aid against him; but though the Athenians, 
moved by the eloquence of Demosthenes, repeatedly sent 
reinforcements to the Olynthiaus, Philip defeated the con¬ 
federates, and finally besieged and captured Olynthus (b.c. 
347). After this event, both the Athenians and tha Mace¬ 
donian prince were equally desirous of peace, and in the 
following year a treaty was concluded between them. But 
the ambassadors who were sent to Philip to arrange the 
terms suffered themselves to be either outwitted or bribed 
by the artful monarch; and the Phocian allies of Athens 
were excluded from the benefits of the treaty. 

That braye and unfortunate people, who had hitherto 
maintained the war with advantage, were now abandoned to 
the mercy of their more numerous and powerful enemies. 
Tire Thebans, who were nearly exhausted in the struggle, 
applied to Philip for aid, which he was but too happy to 
render. From Thessaly, passing the defiles of Thermopylae), 
which had been left unguarded, he marched rapidly into 
Proper Greece; and, profiting by the misconduct of party 
leaders and the treachery of the Pliociuu general, he was 
completely successful. The Phocians were compelled to 
surrender unconditionally; the Amphictyons assembled, and 
decreed that their towns should be destroyed and the inha¬ 
bitants disarmed and heavily assessed; and their privileges 
at Delphi and votes in the Amphictyouio Council wore so¬ 
lemnly transferred to the pious monurch of Maccdon. Thus 
ended (b.c. 346) the Sacred War, which ruined an innocent 
people and destroyed the little reverence for religion that 
had yet remained in Greece. 

The crisis was now approaching in the great struggle be¬ 
tween Athens and Philip, which, on the part of the former, 
was for the independence of Greece, apd on that of the 
latter, for the general supremacy in her national govern¬ 
ment and councils. But the contest was almost as much 
one of factions at Athens itself, as between tho republic and 
the Macedonian king. The aristocratic party in that city 
inclined, perhaps naturally, to the side of Philip, through 
conviction of the degenerate character of the democracy and 
consequent hopelessness of a successful collision with the 
power of Macedon, which they either thought it useless to 
resist, or considered not likely to be injurious to their 
country. They might also sincerely believe that in Greece, 
for all tho evils of intestine commotions of which they wero 
weary, there remained no cure but a general diversion, 
headed by Macedon, of tho national energies against Persia. 
Their leader*. were the venerable Isocrates and upright 
Phocion, both patriots of unquestionable integrity, and 
anxious for the independence of Athens. But it was the 
misfortune of this party, that its ranks gave-shelter to the 
venal orators, suen as ASschines, Demades, and others, 
who were undoubtedly in the pay of Philip, and who basely 
promoted his designs. On the other hand the democratic, 
or war party, as a modem historian has termed it, ever 
eager for the licence and plunder which were promised by 
a state of hostilities, was principally guided by the infamous 
Chares, to whom, together with the mercenary Churidemua, 
the conduct of military expeditions was often entrusted. But 
to this party, through a well-founded persuasion of the am¬ 
bitious project of Philip, and a generous and patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm for the independence of his country, had the great 
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I siego of those cities (b.c. 33!)). This was perhaps the most 
1 glorious moment in tho life of Demosthenes, ami the most 
mortifying cheek in the successful career of Philip. j} u t 
tha triumph of the great orator uudllie disappointment of tha 
ambitious prince were alike only momentary; and the event 
soon proved how unequal was the conllict between the de¬ 
sultory impulse which could be given to a fickle and divided 
democracy, without secrecy, unity, or consistency of purpose, 
and the concentrated power of a monarch of high talent and 
immense resources, whose politic designs were veiled in 
the prufoundest mystery until they were ripe fur execution 
by adroit ministers, experienced generals, and well-disci- 

E lined armies. If. the very next year after his repulse before 
yzantiuin, Philip found u pretext for appearing again in 
arms in Greece itself, lie was appointed by the obse¬ 
quious Amphictyonic council their general in a new sacred 
war which they had denounced against the people of Atn- 
phissa for cultivating some devoted lands; and after reduc¬ 
ing that city, he suddenly threw off the musk by seizing 
Eluteia, the key of Bceotia, at tho head of 3.’.000 veteran 
troops. The Athenians were filled with dismay; but the 
eloquence and activity of Demosthenes both un ini tiled them 
to signal exertidns, and induced the Thebans, Corinthians, 
aud others to juin with Athens in the cause of independence. 
Tho numerical superiority of the confederates however, 
though they fought with great bravery, could not prevail 
ogaiust generalship and discipline ; and the futal battle of 
(Jncoroneia (b.c. 338) for ever extinguished the liberties of 
anlicnt Greece. 

Nothing was more characteristic of the disposition and 
policy of Pliilip than his conduct after the battle of Chieronoia. 
As soon as the victory was securod, he immediately, with his 
usual humanity, stopped the slaughter; and when, on re¬ 
visiting the field next morning, after a night of carousal, ho 
bulield tho dead Thebans of the Sacred Band lying in ranks 
where they had valiantly fought and fallen, he is said to 
have shed tears, and exclaimed, ‘ Perish they who imagine 
these to have done or suffered shame!” But this burst of 
udmiration did not prevent him from treating the party that, 
hod Jjpen hostile to him at Thebes with groat severity; and 
he imposed a Macedonian garrison upon tho subjugated city. 
To tiio Athenians, on the contrary, ho behaved with the 
greatest clemency, dismissing without ruusom those among 
them who hail been made prisoners, and granting their re¬ 
public peace upon very easy terms, tlie principal condition 
being that they should send deputies to a general congress 
of the Amphictyonic states at Corinth. Here the great object 
of the ambition of Philip seemed to upprouch its fulfil 
meat. After his orators had set forth the injuries which 
Persia lia*l continually inflicted upon Greeco, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved in the assembly that a national war should 
be declurud against the Persian empire, and that the Mace¬ 
donian king should be appointed commander-in-chief, with 

{ tower to* apportion tho contingent of each Grecian state. 
Jut when lie was making tho most active preparations for 
the great expedition which he meditated, and which his son 
was destined to accomplish, his days were cut short by the 
hand of an assassin. While celebrating the nuptials of his 
daughter Cleopatra with the king of Epirus, ha was stubbed 
by a young Macedonian of his own body-guard, Pausanias, 
whose motive for the deed, as he was himself put to death 
on the spot, could not be ascertained, but has been most 
probably ascribed to personal revenge, on the king's refusal 
to grant him redress for nil intolerable insult which he had 
received from the queen’s unde. 

Thus fell Philip (b.c. 336), at toe early ago of forty-seven 
years, and in the full vigour of life and intellect, at tho mo¬ 
ment when he seemed to be ehtoring on tho meridian 
splendour of his career of glory. * 

The character of Philip of Macedon has often been 
sketched, like too many other historical portraits, in the 
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upon which he acted will be found in a former artiele. [Ds- 
MOSTHENKS.] 

After the conclusion of the Phocian war, Philip turned 
his attention for a time again to the northward of Greece, 
and laboured to consolidate his empire in that quarter by 
obtaining possession of tbe cities of the Propontis and 
Thracian Chersonese. But Ddtnosthenea had now roused 
the Athenians to so much alarm and energy, that when the 
Macedonian attacked and invested Perinthus and Byzan¬ 
tium, a strong armament was fitted out at Athens, which, 
under the command of Phocion,-compelled him to raise tbe 


has depicted all his actions in the most favourable colours, 
apparently with no better object than to blacken the general 
cause of democracy in the conduct of his Athenian opponents. 
On the other hand, the ardent advocates of republican free¬ 
dom have not unnaturally been l'ed to regard the Mace¬ 
donian king with strong prejudice as the exemplar of mo¬ 
narchical tyranny. Of all the princes of antiquity however, 
it would be diflicult to name one worthy of comparison with 
Philip in the fairer features of his character, jlis govern¬ 
ment of his own kingdom must be judged, by tbe silence of 
his opponents, to have been mild, just, and popular. 1 cr- 
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sonallykind to* his enemies, he was to a singular degree 
free from that cruelty .which was the common reproach of 
the Greeks of his age: humane, generous, and magnani¬ 
mous, he often showed himself capafela of forgiving injuries, 
of sparing the vanquished, and of using success with mode¬ 
ration. It was indeed his boast and his truest glory, that 
he conquered more by mercy afid conciliation after victory 
than by mere force of arms. H's splendid abilities were 
equally conspicuous as a statesman and a general; and his 
intellectual tastes for literature and philosophy, for the 
drama and the arts, were alike refined and passionate. He 
made his court, therefore, no less tie seat of eloquence and 
mental cultivation than it was the school of consummate 
political science. That he was as insatiable iu bis ambitious 
schemes as he was unscrupulous in the means which he 
employed to advance them, is true: he hesitated as little as 
most politicians at corruption and perfidy. But his am¬ 
bition wus not of a vulgar cast; nor while the conquest of 
the vast Persian empire was its magnificent project, does he 
ut all seem to have aimed at the internal subjugation of the 
Grecian states, or to have desired more than the supreme 
authority to lead their free and enlightened confederation 
ngaiust tho barbarism of the East. The vicious intempe¬ 
rance of Iris private life wiil not hear any comment; but his 
vices, like liis accomplishments, were those of the Greeks, 
and of the state of society which produced them: his vir¬ 
tues were peculiar to himself, and superior to his times. 
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PHILIP, the only other of the Macedonian kings of that 
name whose life nnd reign merit some attention, nseendud 
tho throne (11 c. 220) at an early age, on tho death of liis 
uncle Antigonus Doson. He was "the grandson of^lnti- 
gonus Gonnatas, and therefore linenlly descended from the 
fust Autigonus, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
whoso family, in the vicissitudes which succeeded the diB- 
mcuiburment of that conqueror’s empire, had finally ob¬ 
tained tho crown of Macedon and a general ascendency 
over the affairs of Greece. Philip was an able prince, whose 
character, both in its political energies and personal vices, 
was not without some points of resemblance to that of his 
greater namesake and predecessor on the Macedonian throne. 
At tho commencement of his reign, the struggle between 
the Altolian and Acheoan leagues, in which the latter people 
had been worsted, caused them to call in his aid; and in 
the war which followed, and in which he was placed at the 
head of the Achcean confederation, his activity and military 
skill ware much distinguished. His successes soon disposed 
the/Klolians to peace, which he as readily granted them, in 
order that he might direct liis solo attention to Italy, where 
the disasters of the Remans in tho second Punic War in¬ 
spired him with the hope that, by throwing his weight into 
the Carthaginian scale, he might finally acquire the prepon¬ 
derance of power for himself. With this view, after the 
battle of Cannoe (u.c. 216), he formed with Hannibul un 
alliance offensive and defensive, which he prosecuted with 
little vigour, but which ultimately proved his own ruin; 
for the Romans, after the great crisis of their fate was ever 
in Italy, no sooner began to prevail in the struggle with 
Hannibal, than they determined to take vengeance upon 
Philip for his aggrossion. After some intervals of indeci¬ 
sive hostility and hollow pacification, during which they 
found means to deprive hiui of most of his allies in Greece, 
they declared war anew against him on various pretexts; 
nnd at length lie sustained from the consul T. Quiuctius 
Flamininus, at Cynoscephalm, in Thessaly (b.c. 197), a defeat 
so decisive, as fur ever to break the Macedonian power. 
Philip however, after this calamity,obtained peace on terms 
less severe than might have been anticipated: but his proud 
and restless spirit could ill brook tho subjection to which he 
was reduced; and tho remaining years of his life were 
passed in covert preparations for a new war with Rome, 
v^hieh. lie saw to be inevitable. Ho died (b.c. 179) just 
before the last crisis in the fortunes of Macedon, leaving 
his unworthy son Perseus to abide the struggle which was 
to bereave him of his crown and liberty. 
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The original materials for the life and reign of the first 
of these two Philips are scattered through the extant ora¬ 
tions of AEschines and Demosthenes, the compilation of 
Diodorus Siculus, and the lives of Demosthenes and Phocion 
by Plutarch. Among our modern historian*, Milford has 
given an elaborate though fat too favourable view of his 
actions and character. The original authorities for the reign 
of tho last Philip are Polybius and Livy. 

PHILIP, ST., was the first disciple of Jesus Christ, and 
one of tho twelve apostlos. He was a native of Bethsaida, a 
town near the sea of .Tiberias. After his call to the apos- 
tleship not much is recorded of him in the NewTestument. 
He lias sometimes been confounded with Philip the Deacon, 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles; but a little exa¬ 
mination will plainly show that they were quite different 
persons. 

Nicephorus Callisti tells us that in tho distribution of 
regions made by the Apostles for their respective spheres of 
labour, St. Philip had Syria and Upper Asia assigned to 
him, witli St. Bartholomew; and that having there made 
numerous converts, he came into Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
where ho succeeded in bringing many of the inhabitants 
from gross idolatry to the belief and practico of Christianity, 
on winch account he was at length seised by the authorities, 
imprisoned, and scourged, and then martyred by being 
hanged upon a pillar, but in what year is not stated. 

The Gnostics attributed a book to St. Philip, which they 
called his Gospel; but no other sect ever pretended that 
this apostle left any writings. 

The feast of St. Philip is observed by the Eastern churches 
November 14th, but by tho Western on the 1st of May 

(Isidore of Pelusium ; Nicephorus Callisti; Cave, Lives of 
the Apostles .) 

PHILIP OF TIIESSALONPCA. [Anthoi.ogy.] 

PHI UP was the name of five Spanish sovereigns, four of 
whom were of the house of Austria, and one of the Bourbon 
family. 

PHILIP I., king of Castile, suruamed tlic Handsome, was 
the son of Maximilian I., emperor of Germany, by Mary of 
Burgundy, in right of whom he inherited and transmitted to 
his posterity of the house of Austria, the seventeen provinces 
of the Netherlands. In the year 1496 he married Joanna, or 
Jane, eldest daughter of Ferdinand the Catholic and Isa¬ 
bella, sovereigns of Aragon and Castile; and in 1504, on 
the death of Isabella, who bequeathed the kingdom of Ohs- 
tile to her daughter Jane, Philip, as well as his consort, 
assumed the regal title. Ho was crowned at Burgos with 
her; and in consequence of her mental weakness, exercised 
all the functions of government during the short remainder 
of his life, which closed in the following year, at the oarly 
age of twenty-eight. 

His queen Jane survived him for fifty years, in a state 
between insanity and fatuity; and her malady is said to 
have been much aggravated by grief at his death, though 
he had never loved her. She traversed her kingdom, car¬ 
rying his dead body with her, and causing it to be un¬ 
covered at times that she might behold it; until she was at 
last persuaded to permit its removal and interment. She 
had by Philip, besides daughters, two sons, both in tho 
sequel emporors of Germany, as Charles V. nnd Ferdinand 
I., the elder of whom, Charles, on the death of his grand¬ 
father Ferdinand the Catholic, finally re-united the crowns 
of Castile and Aragon, But such was the attachment of the 
nation to their insane queen, that throughout her long life 
she was always recognised as sovereign of Spain in con¬ 
junction with her son; and their names were mentioned 
together in every formal act of government. 

PHILIP II., king of Spain, the only legitimate son of the 
emperor Charles V. by Isabella of Portugal, was born in tho 
yoar 1527, and ascended the Spanish throue on his father’s 
abdication in 1556 ; having in the preceding year entered 
on the government of the Netherlands, which Charles had 
in the same manner resigned to him. His inheritance also 
included the kingdom of tho Two Sicilies, Milan with other 
Italian provinces, and theempire of the New World ; and it 
was a true and oxpressive phrase for the extent of his power, 
that * the sun never set upon his dominions.’ The reve¬ 
nues which he drew from the American mines and his 
European realms far exceeded those of any prince of bis 
timos, and are declared to have amounted to twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of ducats yearly. His navy was more numerous than 
that of any other power; and his velfitin armies were com¬ 
posed of tne best troops, led by the ablest generals of the age. 
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1 As the reign of Philip II.* which Alls a long and im¬ 
portant period in European history, received its dark 
colouring from his personal qualities, a slight preliminary 
sketch of his private character will best illustrate the 
features of his policy and the events which it produced. He 
was naturally of a stern and morose temperament; and the 
austerities of a monastic education, aggravating this consti¬ 
tutional defect, had extinguished in his soul every joyous 
emotiou. As he had also been deeply imbued from his 
youth with religious doctrines, the very sincerity of his 
belief acting upon a cold heart, a gloomv temper, and a 
narrow mind,, was sufficient to render him obstinately 
bigoted and inexorably cruel. In temporal affairs, the 
despotic principles in which he had been brought up had 
Ailed him with extravagant ideas of regal authority; and 
his father’s example had taught him to aspiro to universal 
mouarchy. With a superstitious creed he therefore min¬ 
gled the most unbounded schemes of worldly ambition; and 
perhaps conscientiously believing that with his own projects 
of dominion he was promoting at the same time the glory 
of God, ho pursued without remorse the most inhuman 
course of religious persecution and civil tyranny. 

Philip has therefore truly been represented as a monster 
of bigotry and cruelty; but it appears unjust to add to these 
revolting qualities, as some writers have done, the reproach 
of hypocrisy. Schiller, who has deeply studied his cha¬ 
racter with philosophic scrutiny, and wnose feelings are any¬ 
thing but favourable to him, yet concludes, with more can¬ 
dour and acuteness ( Abfall der Niederlande), that ho was a 
belter man than his father: sinco Charles V. was a perse¬ 
cutor only from policy, but Philip from conviction. Charles 
made religion Subservient to his views of temporal aggran¬ 
disement ; Philip often sacrificed his truo political interests 
to w hat he conceived to bo the service of religion. The em¬ 
peror held the pope a prisoner, while he burnt others for 
denying his supremacy: his son engaged only with deep 
reluctance in a legitimate war against pope Paul IV.; and 
in order to purchase a reconciliation with that arrogant pon¬ 
tiff, he abandoned the fruit of victory like a repentant cri¬ 
minal. The indulgence of sensual passion has been adduced 
as another proof, no less than his cruelty, of the hyprocrisy 
of Philip’s religious pretensions: but the occasional licence 
of his private life in this respect was one of those inconsis¬ 
tencies which have sullied purer minds. There seems in ¬ 
deed no reason to doubt the sincerity of Philip's faith ; it is 
more rational and useful to observe the fatal perversion of 
principle, by which the infliction of torture and death is 
imagined to be an exercise of virtue, a religious duty, and 
an acceptable offering to the God of mercy. 

The marriage of Philip II. with Mary, queen of England, 
which had taken place in 1254, enabled him, soon after his 
accession to the Spanish crown, to engage his consort’s 
kingdom with his own, in 1557, in a war against France. 
The only memorable event of this contest was the victory of 
St. Quentin, gained by his troops. He was not himself 
present at the battle: but at the subsequent assault of the 
town he showed himself in armour to encourago the sol¬ 
diery, though without sharing their danger; and it was 
observed that this was the first and last timo in which he 
wore a military dress or appeared on the field. The war 
was concluded in 1559, by the peace of Cateau Cambrcsis, 
upon terms advantageous for Philip. He hud meanwhile, 
by the death of Mary, to whom he had been a cold ami 
unkind husband, lost nis connection with England. Leaving 
his provinces of the Netherlands under the government of 
his natural sister Margaret, duchess of Parma, Philip sailed 
for Spain, which he never quitted again ; and his arrival in 
that kingdom was immediately followed by -a sanguinary 
persecution, through which he succeeded in crushing the 
germs of the Reformation in the peninsula. He was pre¬ 
sent at an auto-da-fe, or public act of faith, at which forty 
unhappy persons were led to the stake by the Inquisition. 
When passing him, one of the victims in this dreadful pro¬ 
cession appealed to him with loud cries of mercy: * Perish 
thou and all like thee!' was his merciless reply. ‘ If 
my own sou were a heretic, 1 would deliver him to the 
flames.’ 

It was amidst such scenes that he accomplished a vow 
made to heaven atul to St. Lawrence, on the day of which 
saint the battle of St. Quentin had been gained, to testify 
his gratitude for that victory. At the village of Escurial, 
near Madrid, he built.a superb palace, to which, in honour 
of the saint and of the instrument of his martyrdom, he 


gave the form of a gridiron. At the same poriod ho trans¬ 
ferred the seat of government from Toledo, the uutient 
capital of Castile, to Madrid, which latter city thenceforth 
became the metropolis of Spain. In the south of that king¬ 
dom, his persecution goaded to revolt the Moorish popula¬ 
tion, who had compounded for the quiet possession of t heir 
native scats by a protended conversion to Christianity; and 
after a furious contest, embittered by religious hatred and 
marked by horrid atrocities on both sides, a portion of the 
Moors were driven to seek refuge in Africa, and the remain¬ 
der (a.d. 1571) reduced to submission. 

Meanwhile Philip diligently applied himself to tlio extir¬ 
pation of heresy in tbo rest of his dominions. In iiis Italian 
possessions, both of Milan and Naples, tiro and the sword 
were successfully employed for this purpose; hut the at¬ 
tempt to establish the Spanish Inquisition in the Nether¬ 
lands with the same view, first provoked a spirit of insurrec¬ 
tion (a.d. 1566), which, throughout the remainder of his 
long reign, exhausted his immense resources of men and 
money, and after the frightful devastation of those fertilo 
and flourishing provinces, for ever tore seven of them from 
the Spanish monarchy. When Philip found that the govern¬ 
ment of Margaret of Parma wanted strength to enforce his 
religious edicts in tlio Netherlands, ho replaced her by the 
ferocious Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, duko of Alva. 
The character of this man's administration maybe estimated 
by his sanguinary boast, that in less than six years lie had 
consigned 18,000 heretics to the stake and tho scaffold, 
before his master was compelled, by the failure of his cruel 
measures, to recal him. Tho milder government of his 
successor Requcsens; tho warlike renown, tho energies, 
and the artifice of Don John of Austria, natural brothur of 
Philip (who had gained for him tho great naval victory of 
Lcpanto over the Turks in 1571); and the military genius 
of Alessandro, Farnese, duke of Parma, the ablest general of 
his times;—were all in succession equally ineffectual to sup¬ 
press the revolt of the Netherlands. William the Silent, 
prince of Orange, whoso deep enmity Philip had provoked, 
proved 1 ho most dangerous of his insurgent subjects; and 
under that prince and his son Maurice, they successfully 
prosecuted u struggle, of which tho principal events arc 
related under another head. (Nassau, Hoisk of.] 

While the bigoted tyranny of Philip was thus dissevering 
seven provinces of the Netherlands from his dominions, hu 
unexpectedly acquired possession of another kingdom. 
On the death of Henry, king of Portugal, without issue, 
Philip ns his nephew asserted his title to tho succession; 
and his power easily enabling him to prevail against his 
feeble competitor, Don Antonio doCrato, his troops, under 
the Duke of Alva, entered Lisbon, and in two months (a.d. 
1580) annexed the Portuguese crown and colonial depend¬ 
encies for sixty years to the Spanish monarchy. 

This acquisition seemed but a step to the universal domi¬ 
nion at which Philip aimed; and in the pursuit of his 
doublo ambition of extending his sway and extirpating the 
Protestant faith, the remainder of his life was passed in 
designs for subjugating both Franco and Kngland. In tho 
former country, after secretly allying himself with tlio 
queen mother, Catherine de’ Medici, and the Romish party, 
for the destruction of tho Huguenots, he subsequently and 
openly supported the Catholic league, under the Guises, 
against Henri IV.; and it was not until that sovereign, by 
changing his religion, completed his victories over the 
league, that tho subtle tyrant of Spain abandoned his hopes 
of reducing France to subjection. Iiis project for the con- 
ucst of England was more uvdftvedly proclaimed, and mure 
isgracefully defeated. But it is needless in this place to 
repeat the narrative, so glorious in our annals, of the de¬ 
struction of the magnificent fleet of one hundred and fifty 
vessels of war, which, under tho presumptuous title of the 
Invincible Armada, Philip had equipped for the reduction of 
this island (ad. 1588). The manner in which bo received 
tho mortifying intelligence of the annihilation of his fondest 
hopes by the shipwreck as well as tho defeat of his navy, 
displayed some greatness of mind as well as religious resig¬ 
nation : * 1 sent my fleet,’ said he, * to combat with tho 
English, but not with tho elements: God's will be done!’ 

The close of Philip’s reign and life must have been em¬ 
bittered by the failure of All his plans of ambition and in¬ 
tolerance. The contest in the Low Countries was daily be¬ 
coming so adverse to the Spanish arms, that one of his last 
acts was an abdication of his title over the whole of those pro¬ 
vinces in favour of his daughter Isabella and her consort the 
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Archduke Albert. His haughty spirit was reduced to sub¬ 
mit to this measure, as the only remaining expedient for 
preventing the total alienation of the Netherlands from his 
house. England und France also had escaped from his 
toils; and the peace of Vervins, which he was compelled to 
oonclude with lienri IV., left that sovereign securely esta¬ 
blished on the French throne. Philip died in the same 
year (a. i). 1698), at t lie age of seventy-two, after protracted 
and excruciating suffering, tinder a complication of dread¬ 
ful maladies, which hd boro with exemplary fortitude and 
resignation. 

Philip II. was four times married. The queen of Eng¬ 
land, by whom he had no issue, was bis second wife. His 
first was liia cousin, Mary of Portugal; and by her he had 
one son, Don Carlos, whose fa to has deepened* the sombre 
aspect of his reign. That young prince, who appears to 
have boon of a haughty and violent temper, was exasperated 
by his father’s refusal lu admit him to a share in the admi¬ 
nistration of the kingdom, though he had kievcr shown any 
capacity for public affairs. After giving many proofs of a 
discontented and disordered mind, he was. on an accusation 
of holding a treasonable correspondence withHhe Flemish 
insurgents, arrested in his bed by Philip himself, at mid¬ 
night ou the 18th of January, 15C8, and committed to a 
prison, whero in a few months he terminated his miserable 
existence, at the age of twenty-three years, und not without 
the horrid suspicion that Ills death had been hastened, 
through poison or other means, by his father's ceiumand. 
But the authentic version, which we have related, of this 
mysterious and tragical affair has been variously discoloured 
by calumny and fiction. Writers, who believed or feigned 
Philip capable of any atrocity, have asserted without suf¬ 
ficient evidence that he was the murderer of his son ; and 
upon this foundation has the superstructure been formed 
fur a romantic tala of a mutual and criminal passion be¬ 
tween Don Carlos and his father’s third wife,.the Princess 
Elizabeth of France, who lmd originally been betrothed to 
himself, and whose life, which closed quickly afterwards, is 
also said to have boen sacrificed to the jealous vengeance of 
her husband. For this charge against all the parties, there 
seems however to huvo been no foundation. By Elizabeth, 
Philip had two daughters, who, together with his 6on and 
successor by his fourth wife Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian .II., were the only legitimate issue which he 
left. In the midst of his persecuting zeal, he had given one 
purer proof of his regard for religion; and sacred literature 
owes an oblig'ation to his memory for the publication of the 
beautiful Polyglot Bible which bears his name, and which 
was printed at Antwerp in 1369-72, in 8 volumes, folio. 

PHILIP III. was a prince, in everything except the 
bigotry of his faith, of a character most opposite to that of 
his father. Gentle, humane, and unconquerably indolent, 
1m surrendered himself and the whole management of his 
affairs, from the very commencement of his reign, to the 
guidance of his favourite, the marquis of Denia, who had 
been his chief equerry, and whom he raised to the dignity 
of duke of Lerma. This nobleman, who governed Spain as 
prime minister with unbounded power for twenty years, was 
a personage of dignified mien and of a mild and beneficent 
disposition ; but as a statesman, though he wanted neither 
prudenco nor firmness of spirit, ho was othegsrise of only 
moderate capacity, and he rendered his admuffitmtion inju¬ 
rious to the state by bis love of pomp and lavish expendi¬ 
ture, und the consequent derangement of the national 
finances. He was supplanted at last in the affections of his 
feeble master (a.d. 1618) by his own ungrateful son, the 
duke of Useda, under whom the kingdom was not better 
governed; and the aged Lerma was solaced by the pope in 
his unmerited disgrace with & cardinal’s hat, which no had 
used tire foresight to solicit a little before his fall, as a pro¬ 
tection from the persecution of his enemies. 

The principal circumstances which distinguished the reign 
of Philip lit. were the recognition of the independence of 
the revolted provinces in the Low Countries, ana tho expul¬ 
sion of the Moors from Spain. Notwithstanding the ces¬ 
sion by Philip 11. of the general sovereignty of all the 
Netherlands to his daughter Isabella and Iter husband the 
arahduke Albert, which was ratified by Philip III. imme¬ 
diately after lie ascended the throne, the war tn those pro¬ 
vinces continued with unabated fury, and with indifferent 
succ ess to the Spanish arms, until the year 1609; when the 
exhaustion of the immense revenues of the monarchy com¬ 
pelled the duke of Lerma to oonclude in bia master’s name 


a truce for twelve years with •the Seven United Province^, 
by which the king of Spain acknowledged them for free 
and independent states. In the same year, under the plea 
that the remains of the Moorish population in Spain, not¬ 
withstanding their pretended conversion to Christianity, 
continued iu their hearts to be obstinate infidels, and to 
hold treasonable correspondence with their Africau brethren, 
a royal edict was issued, commanding all the Moors in the 
kingdom of Valencia to quit the Spanish dominions; and 
soon after a decree, extending this sentence of banishment 
to all the Moors in the peninsula, completed (a.d. 1610) the 
fatal measure, from which Spain has never recovered. On 
the impulse of a blind superstition, and contrary to every 
dictate of wise policy, above a million of the most industrious 
subjects of the Spanish crown were driven into exile; and 
the most flourishing provinces wore depopulated by their 
removal to the opposite shores of Barbary. [Moriscoes.] 

After these events Spain may be said to have languished, 
rather than found refreshment, in peace, which was inter¬ 
rupted but slightly, by the commotions of the times in 
Italy and Germany, during tho remainder of the reign of 
Philip. That prince terminated his existence by a fever in 
the year 1621, at the age of forty-three years. By his queen, 
Margaret of Austria, he left three sons: Philip, who suc¬ 
ceeded him; Charles, who died in 1632; and Ferdinand, for 
whom, at tho age of only ten years, he obtained from tho 
pope a cardinal's hat, with a dispensation to hold by proxy 
the archbishopric of Toledo, and who, in consequence of 
these ecclesiastical dignities, is known in history under the 
title of tho cardinal-infant. Of his daughters, the eldest, 
Anne, married Louis XIII. of France; and the second, 
Maria Anne, after having been contracted to Charles I. of 
England, when prince of Wales, was finally married to the 
king of Hungary, who subsequently ascended the Imperial 
throne under the title of Ferdinand 111. 

PHILIP IV. was only sixteen years of age when he as¬ 
cended the throne; and, like his father, after he had be¬ 
come the sovereign of his people, he remained the subject 
of a favourite. This was the famous count-duke Olivarez, 
by which peculiar title he chose to be styled, a man of self- 
sufficient confidence and inordinate ambition, who affecting 
to condemn the supine inactivity of the last reign, and to 
pursue a more vigorous course of policy, concluded for his 
sovereign with the emperor a strict family league for the ag¬ 
grandisement of both branches of the House of Austria. 
Tho means proposed for this object were the renewal of the 
war iu the Low Countries at the expiration of the twelve 
years’ truce, and the consolidation of the Spanish power 
Loth in these provinces and in Italy; while in Germany the 
Imperial authority should bo secured by the subjugation of 
the Protestants. It was hoped that France, torn by reli¬ 
gious wars, could offer no resistance to these designs; and 
England was to be amused with that matrimonial treaty 
which produced the strange journey of Prince Charles, at¬ 
tended by tlis duke of Buckingham, to woo the infanta 
Maria Anne at Madrid. 

These intrigues were among the preludes to the long and 
sanguinary wars which were only terminated in Germany 
by the peace of Westphalia, and which continued between 
Spain and France above ten years later, until the treaty of 
the Pyrenees. In the Netherlands, during the life of the 
renowned Spinola, the Spanish arms leug maintained an 
ascendant: but in tho maritime war which extended to the 
New World, the Dutch fleets were everywhere victorious 
over those of Spain; and the policy of Olftarec drew upon 
his country the temporary assaults of England as well as 
the more lasting hostilities of Prance. Directed by the ge¬ 
nius of Richelieu, the energies of that monarchy were ably 
and successfully applied to humble the power or the House 
of Austria; ana the ambitious projects of foreign dominion, 
which Olivarez had built up, crumbled one after another to 
the ground. 

Meanwhile a dangerous insurrection in Catalonia, pro¬ 
voked by the imprudent measures of that minister, and the 
revolt of Portugal (a.d. 1640), were added to the distresses 
of the Spanish monarchy. Olivarez announced this last 
event to his master as a subject of congratulation: * Sire, 
the duke of Braganza has had the madness to suffer him¬ 
self to be proclaimed king of Portugal. Hia imprudence 
will bring a confiscation of twelve millions into your trea¬ 
sury.’ Portugal was irrevocably lost by mismanagement 
and defeat to the Spanish erown; but Catalonia, after a 
despbrate struggle of many yean, was finally reduced to 
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obedience. Olivarez, whom Philip IV. was himself at last 1 
compelled to recognise as the cause of these multiplied dis¬ 
asters, was disgraced in 1847, and was succeeded as prime 
minister by his nephew Don Louis de Haro, who however 
was neither attached to him nor disposed to imitate his 
measures. 

In the following year (.4.0. 1848) was concluded the 
peace of Westphalia, by which Philip IV., for himself and 
his successors, finally and formally renounced all claim of 
sovereignty over the Seven United Provinces. Tho war 
with France, which still continued for eleven years, and tho 
reverses of which were increased by the league of England, 
under the protectorate of Cromwell, with Franco, was little 
elsff than one long train of loss and disgrace to Spain ; and 
the peace of the Pyrenees (a.d. 1659), which closed tho 
struggle, was only obtained by territorial sacrifices. 

This treaty was also distinguished by the marriage of 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip IV., to Louis XIV. 
of France, an event which, despite of tue solemn renuncia¬ 
tion of the French king, was destined to convey the crown 
of Spain to the house of Bourbon. After this pacification 
Philip continued his vain efforts to recover the crown of 
Portugal for Borne years; and his death, which occurred iu 
1665, is said to have been hastenod through grief at the 
continued defeat of his troops by the Portuguese. He wob 
a prince of some talents, and of upright intentions: but a 
propensity to pleasure, which Olivares had artfully encou¬ 
raged, immersed him in indolence; and these habits ener¬ 
vated his understanding and rendered him incapable of 
applying to business. Ho left one son, who succeeded him 
under the title of Charles 11., and died childless; and two 
daughters, Maria Theresa, married to Louis XIV., and Mar¬ 
garet Theresa, who became the wife of (he emperor Leopold. 

PHILIP V., king of Spain, was great-grandson of 
Philip IV., through his daughter Maria Theresa, grandson 
of Louis XIV. of France, and second son of tho dauphin. 
He was born in 1083, received the title of duke of Anjou 
in his infancy, and was called by tho last testament of 
Charles II. to tho throne of Spain and the Indies in the 
the year 1700. Tho circumstances which attended this 
inheritance,and produced the memorable war of the Spanish 
succession, belong more appropriately to the reign of his 
grandfather [Louis XIV.]; and it will suffice in this place 
to sketch the principal events of his life after his recognition 
as king of Spain by tho treaty of Utrecht (a.d. 1713). He 
had married, tv^o years before, Maria Louisa, a' princess of 
Savoy, to whom he became so tenderly attached that on her 
death (a.d. 1714) ho abandoned for a time all care of busi¬ 
ness, and resigned himself to the guidance of the cele¬ 
brated princess Des Ursine, a French woman of spirit uud 
intelligence, the favourite of the deceased queen, who had 
accompanied her into Spain from Italy, and retained equal 
influence after her death on the mina of Philip. Ho do- 
sired to follow her advice in the choico of a second consort, 
and she was induced by Alberoni, an Italian priest, to select 
for his quean Elisabeth Farnese, daughter of tho duke of 
Parma. But the new queen proved of a very dilTcrout cha¬ 
racter from that which Alberoni had artfully ascribed to 
her; and inst&adof exhibiting the pliant temper and feeble 
mind which the princess Des U rains had been taught to ex¬ 
pect and reckoned upon governing, her first act was to cause 
the astonished favourite to bo sent out of the kingdom. 

Alberoni succeeded immediately to the influence of the 
discarded prinoess; was shortly appointed prime minister; 
and soon obtained from the pope the dignity of cardinal. 
This man, in whose mind there was much that was uncom¬ 
mon, and something of grandeur, had conceived the design 
of restoring Spain to her rank and power among nations. 
He.t^egan oy the attempt to recover for hor the Italian pro¬ 
vinces,^rhicn had been lost by the treaty of Utreeht: but 
this, though only a part of the vast schemes which be had 
formed, was sufficient to alarm the leading powers of Europe; 
&nct it produced the quadruple alliance of Ungland, France, 
the Empire, and Holland (a.o. 1718), which Spain waa un¬ 
able to withstand. Philip yielded to the demands of the 
amps by disgracing and banishing Alberoni, under the pru¬ 
dence and vigour of whoso brief domestic administration agri¬ 
culture and commerce bad already begun to revive in Spain, 
A few years later, Philip, who, though not without some 
talents, was of a weak ana melancholy disposition, abdicated 
hip cfo#h in favour of his son Louis (a.». 1724), and retired 
4 with ftia queen) - a religious seclusion at St. lldefbnso. But 
on tne death of Louis, who, in a few months after his acces¬ 


sion, fell a victim to the small-pox, Philip found lnmsolf 
compelled to resume the toils of government. 

The period of his second reign, which was protracted for 
twenty-two years after his son’s death, was occupied chiefly 
in obtaining possessions in Italy for his two sons by his 
ambitious queen Elisabeth Farnese, both of whom she suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing in that country, Don Carlos as king 
of the Two Sicilios, and Don Philip as duke of Parma and 
Piacenza. In other respects tho transactions of this long 
reign present nothing remarkable which does not bolong to 
the general history of Europe rather than to that «r Spain; 
and Philip (lied in 1746, leaving an only surviving son by 
his first wife, who succeeded him under the title of Ferdi¬ 
nand VI., and a numerous family by his second queen, one 
of whom, Don Carlos, afterwards ascended tho Spanish 
throne as Charles III. 

(For these reigns of tho five Philips of Spain we have con¬ 
sulted L’Art de verifier lee Dates ; tho Universal Hislon/ 
(vols. xvii.,xviii.); Schiller, Geschichta des Abfalls der Nie - 
der/ande ; Watson, History qf the Reigns of Philip l Land 
Philip JIT. ; Coxo, Memoirs the Kings of Spain of the 
House qf Bourbon, See.) 

PHILIP OF ORLEANS, Regent. [Orleans, House 

OF.] 

PHILIPPE I., king of Franco, son of Hour! I., and 
third both in descent and succession from Hugues Caput, 
founder of the third dynasty of France, was born a.d. 1053, 
and succeeded his father a.d. 1060 . His mother was Anne 
of Russia, daughter of tho Czar Jdroslaf I. On his death¬ 
bed, Henri committed the caro of the child and the admi¬ 
nistration of the government to his brother-in-law, Bau- 
douin or Baldwin, count of .Flanders. Baudouin did little 
more till the time of his death (a.d. 1067) than occasionally 
visit his ward, who was brought up sometimes at Paris, 
sometimes at^ouo or other of the royul eustles. Tho death 
of Baudouin removed from Philippe the restraint which his 
station and inexperience required, and ho plunged into a 
series of excesses of tho most disgraceful character. The 
moans of indulgence were supplied from various sources, 
especially from the sale of ecclesiastical benefices and digni¬ 
ties, which subsequently drew upon him tho hostility of (ho 
church, but nlthough lie had not sufficient energy vigor¬ 
ously to struggle against tho growing spirit of ecclesiastical 
domination, his necessities and his profligacy prevented his 
ontire submission to the claims of tho popes, who dcsirnd to 
engross to themselves all tho higher ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments. Philippe was engaged, not long after the death of 
Baudouin, in a war with Robert lo Prison, or tho Frisian, 
who lmd usurped the county of Flanders from his nephew 
Arnolpho, the grandson of Baudouin. The hasty and inade¬ 
quate force assembled by Philippe was surprised and routed 
by Roburt near Cashel: the young Count Arnolpho was killed, 
and tho king only saved himself by a hasty tuid inglorious 
flight (a.d. 1071). In a second attempt to subdue Robert, 
Philippe met with no better success. lie then Hindu puace. 
with him, and married Bcrtlia of Holland, his step-daughter. 

From 1075 to 1087, Philippo was engaged in occasional 
hostilities with Guillaume, or Williuni, duke of Normundie, 
and king oQSnglaud, which kingdom ho liad acquired by 
conquest tijfflHE) during Philippe’s minority. But the war 
was lungu^j^^Hbucted, on tho part of Philippe from in¬ 
dolence, ufejppthal of William from full occupation in 
other quarters; and perhaps from the feudal sentiment of 
respect for his suzerain. Philippe however encouraged the 
discontented vassals and rcbullrous children of William; 
and the contest did not finally terminate until the deuth of 
the Conqueror (a.d. 1087). He had jjccome excessively cor- 
uiont, and a coarse jest of Philippe, who inquired * when 
o' would he put to bed,’ excited his indignation. ‘ When 1 
go to be churched at St. Gfinevit)vo, I will offer a huhdted 
thousand tapers,’ was tho reply of tho angry veteran. Ho 
entered tho territory of Vexin, and stormed Mantes ; but a 
hurt which he received by his horse falling proved rayrtai, 
and relieved Philippe from his hostility. 

The year 1092 waa marked by the most important inci¬ 
dent of Philippe’s life. He lmd become weary of his wife 
Borllioi by whom ho had four children, and had confined her 
in the castle of Montrouil, which had been settled on her by 
way of dower. He now married Bertrade, wife of Koulqucs 
le Rechin, count of Anjou, who, dreading her husband’s 
inconstancy, forsook him and took refuge with. Pliiflppe. 
This marriage was so glaringly inconsistent, not only with 
good morals and decency, hut with ecclesiastical law, that 
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it waildifficulty that any bishop cotild be procttffcd to 
Sohfttinite the union. It involved Philippe in two wars, one 
with Robert le Fpson, who took up the cause of the re* 

‘Viated Bertha; and another with Foulqiies of Anjou, 
$ffio sought to recover Bertrade. The chutch alio took 
1$ the matter, and Philippe wax daily attacked with re* 
'monstrances, censures, and threats of excommunication. 
In feturn ho threatened the bishops, and even Subjected 
'One of them to a short imprisonment. Philippe had 6b- 
itinucy enough to'retain Bertrade, but not sufltefcht 
strength of character to silence the bishops. Some of 
them indeed embraced his cause, after the death of his 
injured wife Bertha (a.O. 1094), and; in a council held at 
Reims, showed a disposition to attack the bishop of Chartres, 
his sturdiest opponent. ‘ But the ungority of the French 
'bishops, In’ a national council at Autun, excommunicated 
both Philippe and Bertrade (a.d. 1094). The pope, IJrbau 
II., despising his weakness, thought it not necessary topur¬ 
sue him to extremity, and lhe r sentence was only so far en* 
forced.as to deprive him of the liberty of wearing the ensigns 
6f royalty, ana to prevent the celebration of public worship 
in toe place where he was. Ho retained the exercise of such 
power as he possessed, and was allowed to perform his de¬ 
votions in hie private ehujiol. 

tyear the close of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Philippe, being engaged in hostilities with 
William II., the Red, who then held Normandie, associated 
with himself in the honours, and powers of royulty his bou 
L ouis VI., then only eighteen or twenty years of age, after¬ 
wards known us Louis lc Gros. The activity and good con¬ 
duct of the prince gradually raised the royal power from the 
contempt into which it liaa fallen, but excited the jealousy 
of his neo-mother Bertrade. The court was divided; Louis 
is charged with seeking a pretext to have Bertrade mur¬ 
dered, and Uertrade practised on his life by poison. Neither 
the divisions of his family nor the power of thnchurch could 
prevail, on Philippe really to put away Bertrade, or to de¬ 
prive her of the title of queen. A declaration of penitence, 
an engagement no longer to regard her or live with her as 
a wife, which engagement he afterwards openly violated, 
were accepted by the church, and the excommunication was 
taken off (a.d. 1 104). Bertrade afterwards Succeeded in re¬ 
conciling both herself and Philippe with her former husband, 
Fuulques le Hechin, and the degrading intercourse of the 
two husbands of this infamous woman is described by Sis- 
mondi after Orderic Vitalis. The remaining years of 
Philippe wore marked by litlld except the intrigues of Ber¬ 
trade for tho advancement of her children by both mar¬ 
riages. In 1106, Constance, daughter of Philippo by his 
first wifo, married Bocmoud, or Bohemond, the Norman, 
prince of Antioch, who had come to France in discharge of 
a vow, and to raise recruits for the Holy Land. 

Philippe died at Melun, of premature old age, the result 
of his intemperance, a.d. 1108, having nearly completed the 
forty-eighth year of his reign, and was succeeded by Louis 

VI, His worthless character, combined with the low state 
of the regal power, rendered him a spectator rather than an 
actor in the events of his ruign. France possessed at this 
time little national unity, and the history 
history of the great nobles and of the pro] 
the history of the kiug or the kingdom. 

Philippe the royal power revived. Th 
had given an impulse to it even in his fata 
activity and that of his immediate successors gave perma¬ 
nence to the movement. „ « 

PHILIPPE II., better knowh as PHILIPPE AU¬ 
GUSTE (a name which he,is thought to have derived from 
being born in tho month of August), was the son of Louis 

VII. , surnamed Le Jeune, or the Young, and Alix, daughter 
ofThibaut le Grand, count of Champagne, his third wife. He 
was born a.d. 1145, and was crowned at Reims, when little 
more than fourteen years of ags/in his father’s lifetime, upon 
whqae death, in the following year (a.d.1 180),he came to 
the throne. He had however exercised the sovereign power 
from his first coronation, his father being diaa?.‘ed by 

and one of his earliest acta was a general persecution of 
the Jews, whom, when assembled m tbeir sym^KUwf.bn 

Sabbath, he caused to be surrounded by soldiers, . _ 

v “ orison, and despoiled of all the gold and silver that was 
arid on them. He alao»pubhshed an edict, which all 

_ Its due to them were to ne annulled onopadi^pn that the 

debtor should pay to the royal treasury a fifth.part ofthe 
amount dun, Other acts of persecution followed, arid, in 
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1181/tbe Jews ware commanded to dispose of all their move- 
able property and quit the kingdom forever ; all theuftreal 
property was confiscated to the crown, and their synagogues 
were ordered to be converted into Christian churches. The 
intercession both of nobles and ecclesiastics, ft# Whose good 
offices they paid large turns, was inViain; and after experi¬ 
encing a heavy loss from die enfolded sale of their effects, 
they were expelled from all the domains of thh eroWh. 
The greet vassals of the crown were in no hurry to repeut 
the royal edict, afad in the county of T6«i?«iise «ffeatttty'iae 
Jews remained Undisturbed. - Other aitts'Wp«^lM$fiTol- 
lowed,' and the king is recorded * not is Wave allowed fo live 
in all hu kingdom a single individual Who ventured ^'gain¬ 
say the laws of the church, or to depart ftwXxa «rXHe 
articles of the Catholic foith, or tb deny the ssoraments/ 

The pride and ambition of Philippe led him* even MMm 
his father 1 * death, to embroil himself with the quean his 
mother and her four brothers, the counts Of Blent; O^o- 
pagtie, and Saneerre, and the archbishop of Reims, wfrShad 
taken advantage of the weakness of Louis YIL .to govern 
France in his name, and who eoneluded that it belonged to 
them to direct the administration of a minor king. The 
good Offices of . Henry II. of England arranged the dis¬ 
pute. 1 Philippi married, before his father’s death, Isabelle, 
niece of the count of Zanders, his godfather; and was, 
with her, croWned a second time at St. Denis, by the arch¬ 
bishop of Sens. This marriage was one of the causes of 
dispute with his mother and uncles. He soon alienated 
the count of Flanders, os well as most of the other great 
vassals of fhe crown, who united to oppose his rising power; 
but the good offices of Henry of England again restored 
quiet (a.d. 1182). It was a little after this that he caused 
some of tho streets of Paris to be paved. [Parw.1 After 
an interval of three* years (ajd. 1185), war between Philippe 
and the count of Flanders again broke out, and ended, after 
a short campaign, by a peace which added to the territory 
and resources of the king. A struggle with the duke of 
Bourgogne (a.d. 1186) also terminated favourably for the 
king. Hostilities with Henry II. of England followed, 1 and 
were attended with success; and that powerful monarch, 
broken-hearted at seeing his own sons in league with his 
enemy, died at Chinon (a.d. 1189). 

In a.d. 1188 Philippe had taken the orosk. In 1190 the 
combined forces of Philippe and Richard I. of England ren- 
dezvoused at Vezfelay, not for from Auxerre; and in the au¬ 
tumn of thwsome year they embarked, Philippe at Genoa, and 
Richard at Marseille. They met and wintered at Messina 
in Sioily, and in 1191 proceeded to tho Holy Land; -but 
before long, Philippe, jealous of the Superiority of Richard 
as a warrior, madcrill health an excuso for returning- to 
France, and reached Paris in December, 1191. He had 
left his mother Alix, and his uncle, the archbishop of ROitas, 
regents of his kingdom. The incidents of the crayade had 
made Philippe and Richard rivals: and the former, on his 
toturn, commenced his attack on the other, at first by in¬ 
trigues, and afterwards by force. He made Some acquisi¬ 
tions in Normandie, but foiled (a.d. 1194) in attacking 
Rouen. The following years were occupied with alternate 
periods of truce and hostility, in which th* policy and steadi¬ 
ness and the feudal superiority ofthe French kingtendered 
him a match for the more soldietfikO'qpaHtiSs or Richard ; 
and on the deathof Richard (Alibi tl#9), the incapacity;of 
John, his successor, enabled PhiHppe to estabhsh deeisifely 
the superiority of the Capet .race over the rfrolTpm'fty of 
Ptantaeenet. "During tbisWar, Philippe, how awidower, 
married Ingeburgo, or laambuqg*, Sister' of Canute VI., 
king of Denmark (a.d. I Iw) ; bgt having ih a short time 
Obtained a "divorce in an assembly of prelg$*"Shd"batons, 
he married Marie, or Agnes, daughter of of 

Merania, a German noble (ajd. 1196), ih Mhtem« oHhe 
authority of the pope, before whom' ute OhsO of Ingeburgo 
had been Oarriea, and.hy whom tbpdivtfctee hidbe&n an¬ 
nulled. The struggle, between thr kitig*udthe pope (In¬ 
nocent III.) continued for some years, untit an loierdfot laid 
on Philippe’s dominions Obliged the king; to anbtsit the 
afiairto an *6ld#!6ffoia‘Soissona&&but 
he evaded .thtjhr'l^isbm;' .byt'pfotondad rt&iimiLtkta'lHlh 
his queen Tpgeburg&^wboito real oondirion wgaltowever 
littieimproiif, '-'VmW of Mhrania, from mhfimla'wttfon 
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the occasion to attack Guienne, Normandie, Touroine, Anjou, 
and Poitou. These, except Guienne, he speedily conquered; 
and prosecuting John before the court of the twelve peers 
of France, by a sentence quite unprecedented in France and 
unauthorised in such a case by the institutions of feudalism, 
procured the confiscation of all his French dominions (a.d. 
1209). Crimes, howevor flagrant, which did not violate 
the duty of the noble to his feudal superior, had not hitherto 
been cognizable in tho great feudatories ; and the Court of 
Peers, which Philippe professed to revive from tho institu¬ 
tions of Charlemagne, was probably an innovation, founded 
on romances to which the ignorance of the ago gave the 
credit of being faithful historical traditions. It consisted of 
twelve members, viz.: six of the great nobles (tho dukes of 
Normandie, Bourgogne, and Aquitaine; and the counts of 
Toulouse, Flanders, and Vermandois, for the lust of whom 
the count of Champagne was substituted), and six pre¬ 
lates, by means of whom the king sought to influence tho 
decisions of the tribunal. As in judgments involving a 
capital sentence the ecclesiastics could not take part, it is 
probable that the number of twelve was made up out of the 
higher nobility who were at court at the time. The nobles 
forming the court, proud of sitting in judgment on a crowned 
head, lent themselves to the purpose of Philippe, who met 
with no opposition in thus establishing a jurisdiction which 
might hereafter promote the aggraudisement of the crown. 
John succeeded in preserving Guionne and recovering 
Poitou and part of Touraitie; hut Normandie, and his other 
dominions to the north of the Loiro were finally lost. 

In the interval of peace which followed, Philippe endea¬ 
voured to consolidate the.institutions of his kingdom by 
holding national assemblies; but his authority in tho south 
of France, where the crusade against the Albigeois was about 
this lime (a.d. 1207, 1213) carried on, continued to be 
merely nominal. He embellished Paris, protected the uni¬ 
versity of that city, and sought the favour of the church by 
sending to tho stake those charged witK heresy. Under 
pretence of supporting the cause of the church against John 
of England, Philippe prepared for the invasion of that king¬ 
dom; and whoit John had submitted to tho church, under 
the protection of which he placed himself, Philippe turned 
his arms against Flanders, the count of which had refused 
to join itt the invasion of Englund. He obliged the chief 
towns to surrender, and committed great ravages; but lost 
his fleet, part of which was taken by the English, and the 
rest burnt in the port of Dam to prevent its failing into their 
hands (a.d. 1213). Next year Philippe was attacked on 
the side of' Poitou by John, and on that of Flanders by the 
Flemish nobles and burghers, supported by the emperor 
Otlin IV.; but John was repelled by Louis, the son of 
Philippe; and the emperor, whose army consisted almost 
entirely of Flemings, was defeated by Philippa himself at 
Bouvincs, between Lille and Tournuy (a.d. 1214). 

In 12lb, Louis, son of Philippe, went over to England, 
whither he was invited by the malcontent barons; but he 
was obliged to return the next year. In 1219 he took part 
in tho crusade against the Albigeois; and was afterwards 
(a.d. 1221) engaged in hostilities in the provinces held by 
the English king Henry III. The Count of Montfort, 
unable to retain the conquests which his father, Simon do 
Montfort, had made in the county of Toulouse [Languedoc], 
offered to cede them all to Philippe Auguste; but the king, 
who had never taken much interest in the affairs of the 
south, declined engaging in the negotiation. The feeble¬ 
ness of his health increased the natural caution of age, and 
he took littlo part in the affairs of foreign lands. lie em¬ 
ployed himself chiefly in strengthening and improving the 
domains of the crown, which he lmd so widely extended; 
and he walled in the towns and villages which it compre¬ 
hended. His regular management of his revenues enabled 
him to effect this, and yet to bequeath to liis various legatees 
an immense sum, of which the maxims of the time enabled 
him to dispose as if it bad been his own property. He died 
at Mantes, a.d. 1223, in tlic fifty-eighth year of his age, 
having reigned forty-three years. 

PHILIPPE III., surnamed LE HARDI, or the Bold, 
was the eldest son of Louis IX. (or St. Louis). He was born 
in May, a.d. 1245; and was proclaimed king in the camp 
before Tunis, which city his father was besieging at the time 
of his death, August, a.o. 1270. The army remained yet 
two months in Africa, suffering much from the climate: at 
length peaco was made with the king of Tunis; and part of 
the besiegers determined to proceed with Alphonse, coupt 
P. C., No. 1113, 


of Poitou and Toulouso, the king's uncle, tollioHoly Land; 
another part with Charles of Aujou, another of liis uncles, 
for Constantinople; while the remainder, under Piulippu 
himself, were to return to France. Before their final separa¬ 
tion, the division destined for the Holy Land was shattered 
by a tempest, and many vessels wero lost. The expeditions 
to the Holy Land and to Constantinople were consequently 
given up, except by an auxiliary division of English, which 
proceeded undor Prince Edward (afterwards Edward 1.) to 
Acre ; and the wreck of the army, diminished by sicknuss, 
proceeded with Philippe to France. His father and one of 
his brothers had died at Tunis, and he lost, on his way 
through Sicily and Italy, his brother-in-law, tho king of 
Navarre, through disease, and liis wife, Isabella of Aragon, 
who died through premature childbirth, the consequence of 
a fall. It was not till May 21st, 1271, that he reached Paris. 
He was crowned at Reims in the following August, and 
shortly after, by the death of his uncle Alphonse, acquired 
tho counties of Poitiers and Toulouse, which that prince lmd 
possessed. 

It was tho object of Philippo to render the great feudal 
nobles more completely subject to liis sceptre, and lie 
reduced to subjection the count of Foix, who had refused 
obedience to his commands (a.d. 1272). He married (a.d. 
1274) Mario, daughter of tho duke of Brabant, who was 
crowned as queen tho following year. lie interfered in tlie 
affairs of Navarre, during tho minority of his kinswoman 
J cunuc, heiress of that kingdom, who was designed to be 
married to one of his sons; and in the affairs of Castile, to 
support tho claims of the Infants of La Cerda, liis sister’s 
children, and heirs in the direct line to that kingdom, whom 
tlie Cortes had set aside in favour of Sanchez, their mnternal 
uncle. He succeeded in retaining Navarre for some years, 
but lus projects in Castile failed ol' success. 

During the earlier years of his reign Philippo was much 
under tho influence of Pierre do la Brosse, who lmd com¬ 
menced his career at court as barber-surgeon to Saint Louis, 
and had risen to the rank of chamberlain. His elevation, 
and the abuse, real or supposed, of liis influence over tliu 
king, caused his downful; lie was arrested (a.d. 1278), tried 
on somo charge never promulgated, before a commission 
of nobles, condemned to be bung, and executed in pursu¬ 
ance of his sentence. The immediate cause of his down- 
fal is supposed to have been his inspiring Philippe with a 
suspicion that his Queen, Marie of Brabant, lmd poisoned 
her step-son Louis, Philippe's eldest son by bis first wife, 
in order to open a wuy for her own children to the succession. 

In 1283 Philippe engaged in war with Pedro, king of 
Aragon; the crown ol' which kingdom had been offered by 
the pope (who had cxcommuncatcd Pedro) to Charles of 
Valois, Philippe’H second son, to bo held in feudal sub¬ 
jection to tho lioly see. The French king assembled his 
lmrotis and prelates to deliberate on the matter, and by 
their advice accepted the pope’s offer. Tho prelates and 
nobles formed on this occasion two separate chambers. 
In 1285 he invaded Catalonia, took tho town of Elna by 
assuult and massacred the inhabitants, compelled Rosas 
and Figueras to submit, fought an indecisive buttle at Hus- 
tulrich, and took Corona by cupitulution. But the long siege 
and severe loss which this Iasi-mentioned town had cost him, 
the superiority of the Aragonese and Sicilians by sea, and 
the wasting of his army by disease, compelled him to com¬ 
mence a retreat, which he did not effect without considerable 
less. Philippe was himself seized by the disease which had 
wasted liis army, and died, on his return to France, at Per¬ 
pignan, 5tli October, a.d. 1285. 

PHILIPPE IV.. better kuown as PHILIPPE LE BEL, 
son of Philippe le Ilardi, by his first wife, Isabella of Ara¬ 
gon, was born a.d. 1268; and succeeded bis father oil tho 
throne of France, October, a. 1). 1285. having previously 
acquired, in right of his wife Jeanne, the crown of Navarre. 
He was crowned at Reims, January, 1286. The war with 
Aragon continued, but was carried on languidly. The young 
king gave, from the first, his confidence to the lawyers, who 
were gradually working the overthrow of the feudal system, 
and giving consistency and stability to a system of jurispru¬ 
dence favourable to despotism *, they flattered him, by 
describing his power as absolute; and inspired lmu with 
mistrust both oi the dignified clergy and of the nobles, whom 
they looked upon as rival classes to themselves. It is likely 
that in the earlier period of his reign he indulged the love o. 
luxury and refinement then prevalent; though this appears, 

not from direct testimony, but from his continual poverty. 

Voi> XVIII.—M 
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In 1200 lie despoiled the Jews; and in 1291 he ordered the 
Italian merchants, who engrossed nearly all the commerce 
of his kingdom, to be imprisoned; and by the apprehensions 
of further violence, with which he inspired them, induced 
them to ransom themselves by heavy payments. Most of 
them speedily quitted the kingdom. Two brothers, Floren¬ 
tines, Biccio and Musoiatto Franzest are supposed to have 
prompted Philippe to this deed of violence and injustice, by 
which they not only filled the king's coffers, but acquired 
for themselves the monopoly of the French markets. The 
success of these experiments encouraged the king to make 
the lawyers the instruments of his exactions; his policy in 
fact nearly resembled that pursued at a later period by our 
own Henry VII.; and hud a like etl'cct in amassing wealth 
and in depressing the power of the nobility. 

In 1290 Philippe paid a visit to the south of France, in 
order to form with his allies a plan of combined operations 
against Aragon, to confirm his authority 'over bis remote 
vassals at the foot of the Pyrenees, and to gain the affec¬ 
tions of the nobles of Cuienne, then subject to Edward I. of 
England, of whom Philippe began to bo jealous. In 1291 
be proposed to renew the attack upon Aragon, refusing to 
ratify the treaty whir) liod been concluded by the other 
belligerent parties utT,i.ascon in the early part of the year: 
but tho proposal was probably a mere foint to raise money. 
In this point too the policy of Philippe bears a closo resem¬ 
blance to that of Henry VII. 

In 1292 a quarrel between some English and Norman 
sailors at Bayonne, followed by mutual hostilities between 
the vessels of the Cinque Ports and France, ripened the 
jealousy of Philippa into determined hostility to Edward, 
lie summoned the latter, under certain penalties, to appear 
bofore the parliament at Paris (a.d. 1293), to answer for the 
hostilities committed by his vassals; and Edward, observant 
of his subordination as a vassal of the king of France, 
obeyed the summons by sending his brother Edmond to ap¬ 
pear for him (ad. 1294). Anxious to avoid a continental 
war, he consented to deliver up six towns in Cuienne to 
commissioners appointed by Philippe; and to surrender 
twenty of the persons most deeply implicated in the previous 
hostilities, to take their trial before the parliament of Paris. 
Instead of six towns, Philippe caused the whole of Cuienne 
to he occupied hy an armed force; and when he had thus 
obtained possession, he charged Edward with contumacy, and 
cited him again before the parliament, under heavier penal¬ 
ties for non-appearance than before. Enraged at being thus 
outwitted, the English monarch renounced his allegiance, 
sent an army to recover Guienne (a.d. 1295), and formed 
alliances with various continental princos against Philippe. 
But tho war was languidly carried on, for Edward's atten¬ 
tion was engrossed by Scottish affairs, and his continental 
allies made few efforts, except tho Flemings, who were un¬ 
fortunate. Hostilities were terminated by a truce of inde¬ 
finite length, and by the arrangement of some matrimonial 
alliances between the two royal houses, concluded by the 
mediation of the pope Boniface VIII. (a.d. >298.) By the 
terras of this truce, part of Guienne was restored to Edward, 
but the final adjudication of that groat fief was reserved for 
the future decision of the pope. The expenses of this war 
increased the necessities of Philippe, and these led him into 
disputes with the clergy and the pope, and made him per¬ 
secute the Jews in order to extort from them a portion of 
their wealth. One beneficial result sprang from his desire 
of money—he emancipated the serfs of Languedoc, com¬ 
muting his rights over them for a pecuniary payment. 

Phiiippo was anxious to avenge himself on tho princes who 
had allied themselves with Edward. The defeat and death 
of Adolphus of Nassau, king of the Romans, may be ascribed 
to his intrigues (a.d. 1298). The count of Flanders was im¬ 
prisoned and his county seized; but the oppressions of the 
French caused a revolt of the Flemings, in attempting to sup¬ 
press which tho French suffered a complete defeat at Courtrai 
(A.n. 1302). Philippe advanced next year into Flanders 
with a vast army, but effected nothing; and in order to have 
his hands free for this war, and for a dispute with the pope, 
which he had been long carrying on, he made a definitive 
peace with Edward of England, to whom he restored the 
whole of Guienne Ca.d. 1303). He advanced into Flanders, 
defeated the Flemings both by sea and land (a.d. 1304), but 
found still so obstinate a resistance, that he made peace, 
contenting himself with the cession of a small part of the 
country, and conceding the independence of the rest. The 
pope had meanwhile been seised by Nogaret, Philippe’s 


envoy at An&gni; and though released by tne populace, 
had died about a month after of a fever, the result probably 
of the agitation to which he had boon exposed. (a.d. 1303.) 
Benedict XI., who succeeded him, lived but a short time, 
and on his death the pontificate came to Clement V. (a.d. 
1305). The exactions and the depreciation of the coinage, 
by which Philippe provided resources for the Flemish war, 

E rovoked discontent in various parts of his dominions, which 
e endeavoured to suppress by merciless severity. The 
seizure and banishment of the Jews of Languedoc, and the 
confiscation of their property, was another of the measures 
to which he had recourse at this time (a.d. 130G). 

Among the methods which Philippe employed to fill his 
exchequer, the depreciation of the coinago had been one of 
the most usual. He had paid in this depreciated coinago 
the sums he had borrowed in a currency three times more 
valuable. When however he found that his plan began to 
tell against himself, his revenues being paid in the depre¬ 
ciated coinage, he found it necessary to correct the abuse, 
and to issue money equal in value to that of previous reigns. 
This however caused fresh disturbances; debts contracted 
in the depreciated money had now to be paid in the new and 
more valuable coinage; and this hardship led to commo¬ 
tions, which Philippe repressed with atrocious cruelty. Ho 
found it necessary however to publish some new edicts, in 
order to remedy the evil complained of (a.d. 1305). In order 
to conciliate the nobility, whose alliance he wished to make 
a counterpoise to the popular discontent, Philippe restored 
the practice of judicial combat in all heavier accusations 
against the nobility. 

It was probably tho desire of Phiiippo to obtain their 
wealth, that led to tho suppression of the great military 
order of tho Templars. They were accused of crimes tho 
most revolting by two worthless members of their own 
order; and Philippe gave secret orders for tho arrest of all 
who were in France; and theso orders were executed in all 
parts of his dominions at the same time. The trials were 
carried on before diocesan tribunals; and though fhe pope 
(who was a creature of Philippe) at first claimed for himself 
the investigation of charges affecting an ecclesiastical body, 
he gave up tho point, reserving to himself only the trial of 
the grand-master and a few other chief men. The judges 
were eager to convict the accused : confessions were wrung 
from many by torture; numbers were brought to the stake 
for denying the confessions thus extorted; others were con¬ 
demned to various inferior penalties. The persecution 
became general in Europe, hut out of France the Tumplars 
were generally acquitted of the charges brought against 
them. The pope however, at the instance of a council 
assembled at Vienne, suppressed tho order by virtue of his 
papal authority, and granted their possessions to the Hos¬ 
pitallers (a.d. 1311). But Philippe and his nobles had 
already seized their French possessions, and the Hospital¬ 
lers were obliged to redeem them with heavy payments. 
Jacques de Molay, grand-master of the Templars, and the 
commander of Normandie, were burnt at Paris for retract¬ 
ing their confessions (a.d. 1314). 

The last years of Philippe's reign were signalised hy these 
infamous proceedings. He managed about the same time 
(a.d. 1310) to gain possession of Lyon, which had previously 
enjoyed a considerable degree of independence, though 
nominally subject to the empire. [Lyon] He also inter¬ 
fered as mediator (a.d. 1313) between Edward II. of Eng¬ 
land, who had married his daughter Isabelle, and the dis¬ 
contented barons of that kingdom. His necessities induced 
him to persecute afresh tho Jews and the Lombard mer¬ 
chants ; and his severe and suspicious temper led him to 
reiterated cruelties. The wives of his three sons were 
charged with adultery, and two of them were declared 
guilty,and condemned to imprisonment; while their lovers, 
and those who were supposed to have aided in their crimes, 
were put to death bv the most horrid tortures. The wife of 
Philippe, count of Poitiers, his second son, was acquitted 
(a.d. 1314). 

Philippe le Bel died at Fontainebleau, from the effect of 
an accidental fall while hunting, 29th of November, 1314, 
in the thirtieth year of his reign, and the forty-sixth of his 
age. 

It was in the reign of Philippe le Bel that the Tier* Elat, 
or commons, were admitted for the first time to take part in 
the national assemblies subsequently designated le* Etata 
Gintraux, or Statea-General. They were present at a council 
held (a.d, 1302) oh occasion of Philippe s dispute with tho 
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pope Boniftce VIII. It was in this reign also that the sit* 
tings of the parliament, the supreme justiciary court, into 
which, by thu substitution of tho lawyers for the nobles, the 
antientCour de Pairs [Phiuppk II.] had been transformed, 
became fixed at Paris. 

PHILIPPE V., known as PHILIPPE LE LONG, the 
second son of Philippe IV., or ‘ Lo Bel,' was born a.d. 1294, 
and succeeded to the throne a.d. 1316. His elder brother, 
Louis X., or Louis le Hutin, had died 3th of June, 13)6, 
leaving by his first wife a daughter, who succeeded him on 
the throne of Navarre, and his queen, who was his second 
wife, pregnant. On the nows of his brother’s death, Philippe, 
who was at Lyon, where the conclave of cardinals were en- 
gaged in the election of a pope, hastened to Paris, and 
assumed tho government, which was confirmed to him by 
the barons of the kingdom, who were assembled for the 
purpose, until the birth of the child, of which the widowed 
queen was then pregnant. If she produced a son, he was to 
retain the government as regent during the minority of tho 
child ; if a daughter, ho was to be recognised as king. The 
child, which was a boy, died n few days aftc|r birth (No¬ 
vember, 131G), and Philippe assumed the sovereignty in 
full right, and was crowned at Reims, Jan. 9tli, 1317. 

It was upon this occasion that the Salic law, by which 
females were excluded from the succession to tho throne, 
was established as a constitutional law in France. Louis X. 
had left a daughter, Jeanne, queen of Navarre; and there 
appears to have been no just ground, either from precedent 
or from the analogy of the laws of succession which prevailed 
in other kingdoms, or in tho great fiefs, for her exclusion. 
The ground urged by the legal supporters of Philippe’s 
claim was an antienl law excluding females from tho suc¬ 
cession to the Salic lands, a peculiar species of allodial pos¬ 
sessions, but which law could only by a remote analogy be 
made to bear on the succession to tho throne. The case of 
a solo heiress to the crown had not however occurred before; 
and if there was no precedent for tho exclusion of a female, 
there was no instance of one having really occupied the 
throne. Jeanne was, besides, a female and a minor: thodtiko 
of Bourgogne, her maternal uncle, who was her natural 
supporter, was induced to surrender her claim; the Statcs- 
General, being convoked, confirmed tho title of Philippe; 
and the death of his only son induced his brother Charles 
to assent to it, in the hope of turning against Phtlippo’s 
own daughters the law of which he was desirous to avail 
himself to the exclusion of his niece. The Salic law was 
thus firmly established as the fundamental law of succession 
in the French monarchy. 

The Statcs-General wore assembled throe times in this 
reign ; first to confirm Philippe's title to the throne, then to 
regulate the finances, and lastly for a general reform of 
abuses. In the first of these assemblies Philippe issued an 
edict, giving a military organization to the communes, 
though ho was subsequently obliged, by the jealousy of the 
nobility, to mako somo modifications in it. Another of his 
edicts revoked tho grants made by his father and brother 
from tho royal domain, and became tho foundation of tho 
constitutional principle that that domain was inalienable. In 
other edicts he gave increased regularity to the legal and 
fiscal institutions which were gradually superseding the 
arrangements of the feudal system. These edicts were issued 
by the king as from himsolf, and the States-General were 
carefully precluded from the exercise of any properly legis¬ 
lative functions. 

The south of France was during this reign the scene of 
cruel persecutions, directed by the influence of tho pope, 
John XXII., against those accused of sorcery and against 
the Franciscan monks. In 1320 an immense body of the 
French peasantry assembled from all parts for a crusade, 
attracted by two priests, who preached that the deliver¬ 
ance of Jerusalem was reserved not for the high-born and 
noble, but for the meek and lowly. They soon became 
disorderly, and perpetrated the most merciless outrages 
on the Jews, until tney were put down by force, or died of 
’famine and disease. The most fearful severities were 
exercised against those of them who were taken. In 
1321 a dreadful persecution was directed against those 
afflicted with leprosy (a disease which tho crusaders had 
brought from the East), on a charge of having poisoned'the 
wells; and also against the Jews, on a charge of having in¬ 
stigated them. A hundred and sixty Jews of both sexes 
were burnt in one fire at Chinon near Tours; others were 
banished and their goods confiscated. It was while engaged 


in these cruel proceedings that Philippe lo Long died, Jon. 
3, 1322, at Longchamps near Paris, after a reign of rather 
more than five years. He left four daughters; but the 
Salio low excluded them from the throne, and lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Charles IV., or Charles le Bel. 

PHILIPPE VI., or, ns he is usually called, PHILIPPE 
DE VALOIS, succeeded to the throne shortly after the 
death of Charles IV. le Bel (a.i>. 1328), and was the first 
king of the collateral brunch of Valois. Ho was son of 
Charles, count of Valois, a younger son of Philippo 111. le 
Hardi, and cousin to Louis X. lo Hutin, Philippo le Long, 
and Charles le Bel, who successively wore the crown. In 
the reign of Philippi;-le Long ho had headed an expedition 
of the nobles and gentry of France to overthrow some chief¬ 
tains of theGhibclin party in Lombardy. His presumption 
and incapacity involved him in difficulties, from which he 
was relieved only by the policy or generosity of his opponents, 
who allowed him to retire with his army into Franco (a.d. 
1320). 

Charles le Bol died Feb. 1, 1328, and left no mate licirs; 
but liis widow was pregnant, and the nobles of tho king¬ 
dom determined to wait the result of her confinement; 
and in tho mean time the sovereign power, with thu title of 
regent, was confided to Philippo de Valois. When the 
queon was delivered of a daughter (April 1), tho right of 
succession was far from clear. A11 the doctors of civil and 
canon law agreed that women were excluded from the suc¬ 
cession ; but they wore divided on tho question whether 
a woman, being disqualified merely by sex, might transmit 
a right to her descendants, just as a lunatic or an idiot might 
be supposed to do; or whether the disqualification affected 
not only tho woman herself, but all who might otherwise 
have derived a claim through Iter. But however tho lawyers 
might agree as to the exclusion of females, the operation of 
the Salic law had been too recent, and too obviously the 
result (in part at least) of the superior power of the male 
claimant, to be entirely satisfactory to tho public mind, or 
to those whose interests were concerned in the dispute; atul 
Philippe, count of Kvrcux, who had married the daughtor 
and heiress of Louis le Hutin, and was, in right of liis wife, 
tho nearest in direct succession, might have been a powerful 
rival, had bo not readily exchanged a right of so doubtful a 
character for the peaceful possession of tho (hrone of Na¬ 
varre. The daughters of Phdipne le Long and Charles lo 
Bel, all yet in childhood, w&ntca either the inclination or 
the power to advance their claims against so formidable a 
competitor as Philippo de Valois; and Edward III. of Eng¬ 
land, who was next in succession, as being son of Isabelle, 
sister of the last three kings, was as yet also a minor, and 
too closely boset with difficulties at hottfe to think of serious 
measures to vindicate his claim. The power therefore of 
Philippe as rogont, his mature age, his large hereditary 
ossessions, and bis popular character, added to the plausi- 
ility of his claim, as the nearest male heir claiming through 
male ancestors, enabled him quietly to ascend l lie throne. 
Ho was crowned al Reims, May 29, 1328. Isabelle, ill the 
name of her son Edward III., protested against this invasion 
of his rights; but as Edward did homage to Philippe the 
next year for Guicnuc, he may be considered as having re¬ 
nounced his claim, which would probably never have been 
revived but for subsequent events. 

The first important enterprise of Philippe after his coro¬ 
nation was an expedition into Flanders, to put down the 
burghers of the great towns, who had revolted against their 
count. Tho Flemings surprised him in bis camp at Casscl, 
but were defeated with great slaughter (Aug. 2J, 1328), and 
Philippe returned to France with all tho glory of victory. 
The early years of his reign were also occupied in regulating 
the coinage by successive edicts, in settling the boundaries 
of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and in determin¬ 
ing the succession to the county of Artois. This was 
claimed by Robert, count of Beaumont, more familiarly 
known as Robert of Artois, against bis aunt Malmut, who had 
usurped the county in his minority, and had been confirmed 
in possession by tho parliament of Paris, influenced by the 
king Philippe le Bel. Robert had subsequently tried to 
obtain his right both by force and by legal process, but 
was defeated. He now (a.d. 1330) made anotherattempt 
with more favourable prospects, but was again defeated, 
and banished the kingdom for having forged Rome docu¬ 
ments in support of bis claim. He subsequently retired 
into England (a.d. 1333), and instigated Edward III. to 
renew bis claim to the French throne. 
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A crusade against ttie Moors of Granada was a favourilo 
project of Philippe; but the concessions which he demanded 1 
of the pope, as the price of his services in this affair, were 
too exorbitant, and the project failed (a.d. 1332). lie also 
sent assistance to David Bruce, king of Scotland, against 
Edward III, and afforded him a refuge at his court: these 
measures, and disputes which arose in Guicnne, tended to 
hasten the approaching rupture between Prance and Eng¬ 
land. lie renewed his project of a crusade, and visited the 
pope, Benedict XII., at Avignon (a.d. 1330), but the project 
never took effect; and ho endeavoured to obtain by exchange 
possession of the ducliy of Bretagne; but this plan also 
failed. At length (a.d. 1337) war between Edward HI. and 
Philippe broke out. The former assumed the title of king 
of Franee, and formed on allianco with the Flemish burgh¬ 
ers. at that time under the influence of James Arteveld of 
Ghent. His fleet took and destroyed Cadsaud (ad. 1337), 
and he made two fruitless campaigns on the side of Flanders 
(A.D. 1338. 13 it)). In 1340, the French, first under Jean, 
son of Philippe do Valois, and then under tho king in per¬ 
son, attacked llainault, tho muni of which was in alliance 
with Edward; but tho defeat of the French fleet at Slays 
(June '24th), induced Philippe to retire; and after some 
other hostilities, an armistice of six months was concluded. 

Our limits do not allow us to parliculurise the incidents 
of the struggle which was carried on, both in Bretagne, 
where Edward and Philippe engaged as auxiliaries [Bre¬ 
tagne], and in other puns. In the course of it, Philippe 
sought to obtain money by depreciating the coinage (ad. 
1342), and by establishing the gabelle, or government mo¬ 
nopoly of salt (a.d. 1343). lie violently and arbitrarily put 
to death some Breton and Norman gentlemen (a.d. 1343), 
aud tampered repeatedly with the currency. Some regula¬ 
tions were issued (a.d. 1344) in order to revivo commerce 
and regulate the administration of justice, the last almost 
the only acts ol’liis reign that were really useful (a.d. 1344). 
IIo arrested tho Lombard and other Italian merchants in 
his dominions, and confiscated their goods (a.d. 1347). 
The latter years of liis reign were as unfortunate as his 
measures were unjust. He sustained a great defeat at Crocy 
(a.d. 134fi) [Cjuccy]; lost Calais, the key of his kingdom 
on tho side of England (a.d. 1347) [Calais]; and was un¬ 
successful on the side of Guicnne and Poitou (a.d. 134$, 
1347). A dreadful pestilence, which swept away a third part 
of his subjects (a.d. 134b), filled up the measure of his ad¬ 
versity. The acquisition of the district of Viunuois, ceded 
to him by the dauphin or lord of thut country [Dauphine], 
was u poor counterbalance to these calamities. 

The death of Philippe was owing to debility, the result of 
an unseasonable murriage with the princess Blanche of 
Navarro, a girl of eighteen, who had been promised to Joan, 
Philippe's eldest son. During Jean’s absence, tlio king 
married her himself. He died at Nogcnt-le-Rni, near 
Chartres, Aug. 22, 1330, in the fifty-sevontn year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. 

PHILIPPE (Dukes of Burgundy). [Bourgogne.] 

PHILIPPI. [Brutus; Macedonia.] 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, is one of the 
epistles written by St. Paul during his first imprisonment 
at Home. [Paul, St.] 

Like the other early churches planted out of Palestine, 
tho church at Philippi in Macedonia consisted of Jews anil 
Gentiles, the latter forming the larger portion. These Phi- 
lippiaus must however have had cultivated minds, and have 
been acquainted with the manners, customs, and philosophy 
uf tho Greeks, since the epistle contains allusions the force of 
which no other persons could fully understand. They were 
•first converted by the preaching of St. Paul about twelve 
years before tho date of this epistle, which was written 
apparently but a short time before his release front his im¬ 
prisonment nt Rome, a.d. 63. 

The occasion of its composure seems to have been the fol¬ 
lowing : —the Philippines, having heard that St. Paul was a 

I irisoncr nt Rome, sent contributions for his relief by the 
iaud uf Epaphroditus, whom Theodoret and others repre¬ 
sent as their bishop. St. Paul, being much rejoiced by 
this proof of their affection towards him, and by learning 
how great was their proficiency in all Christian excellences, 
sends hack Epaphroditus with this epistle. 

. Iu addition to the utterance of his joy on these accounts, 
he gives them admirabte instructions for the purpose of for¬ 
tifying them amidst their exposure to tho scourge of perse¬ 
cution and tho contagion of folso teaching; and of exciting 


them to cultivate a oneness of thought and feeling, and 
ever to aim at higher measures of knowledge and obe¬ 
dience. These instructions he enforces by holding up the 
most ennobling views of the Christian religion, as affording 
its disciples a scope for leading a life at once contemplative 
and active, and so giving them the power of enjoying and 
diffusing substantial happiness. 

*In this epistle St. Paul discovers much of his own cha¬ 
racter, the traits of which cannot fail to create in the miud 
of an attentive reader an idea of true dignity. He delicately 
proposes his own conduct for the imitation of tho Philippians, 
and, with no mixture of affected humility, he disclaims alt 
personal merit for whatever wisdom or goodness they hod 
seen in him or heard of him. Ilis language is for tho most 
part constructed with great skilful ness; liis thoughts aro 
arranged in an order exactly suited to his design; and his 
manner is at once affectionate and authoritative. 

The canonical authority of this epistle has never been 
doubted. But because St. Pulycarp speaks of St. Paul as 
having written to the Philippians epistles, some critics have 
thought that this is not the only epistle which they received 
from St. Paul, or that it was originally two. In reply to 
this it may be observed that instances ftom writers both 
Greek and Latin could easily be produced to show that the 
plural form of this word must sometimes be understood in 
the sense of one epistle only ; and that there is no other 
reason to suppose that St. Polycarp referred to any writing 
but this epistle of St. Paul us wo now find it. 

(Theodoret and Bishop Fell On St. Paul's Epistles; Fa- 
bricius, Bibliotheca Grreca; Schott, Jsugoge.) 

PHILIPPICS. [Demosthenes.] 

PI1ILPPP1DES of Athens, a poet, and a writer of the 
new comedy, flourished about n c. 335. lie wrote forty-five 
plays, of which tiic titles of twelve arc mentioned by nutient 
authors. Ho died of joy at an advanced age, after he had 
obtained a prize which he did not expect. (Suidas, Lexicon; 
Fubricius, Bibl. Grtcca.) Some fragments of Phiiippides 
have been collected by Hertelius and Grotius. 

PHILIPPINES, THE, constitute the most northern 
group of the islands that compose the extensive archipelago 
known under the name of the Indian Archipelago; and 
they lie between 5“ and 20“ N. lat. and between 12U“ and 
127° K. long. The Strait of Bulingtnng, or Great Passage, 
separates them from the Butanes and Basliee Islands, which 
lie farther north. On the east extends the Pacific, aud on 
the south the Celebes Sea. Two lows of small rocky 
islands, which run from the southern const of Mngin- 
danao, tho most southern of tho larger Philippine Islands, 
southward to the northern parts of Gilolo and Celebes, 
unite the Philippines with the Moluccas, and separate tho 
Pacific from the Celebes Sea. Another row of rocky 
islands runs from tho soutli-westcrn extremity of Magin- 
danao west south-west to Capes Unsang and Lnbian in 
Borneo. They aro called the Sulo Islands, and between 
their eastern extremity and Magindanao is the Strait of 
Basilan, which is frequently navigated by vessels sailing to 
China. Farther north, tho Philippines aro connected with 
Borneo by another chain of islands, which extends in a 
north-north-east and south-south-west diroctiou between 
| tho island of Mindoro, one of the Philippines, and the Capes 
of Inaruntaug and Sarnpanmangio in Borneo. This chain, 
which is called tho Palawan Islands, or tho Archipelago of 
Felicia, separates tho Mindoro Sea from the Chinese Sea, 
which are connected by Mindoro Strait. The Mindoro Sea 
and the Chinese Sea wash the western shores of this group. 

The Philippines consist of ten larger and a great num¬ 
ber of smaller islands. The larger islands have altqgcther 
an area of moro than 120,000 snuare miles, according to 
tho estimate of Bergliaus, in whicli the surface of Magin¬ 
danao, whose coasts are very imperfectly known, is esti¬ 
mated at 36,140 square miles. Tho smaller islands com¬ 
prehend, according to the same authority, 6230 square 
miles; and the whole group more than 127,000 square 
miles, which is about 15,000 square miles more than the 
surface of the British Islands. Nine of the larger islands* 
aro considered as subject to the Spaniards, who liavo also 
some settlements on the northern and south-western coast 
of Magindanao, the remainder of this island being in pos¬ 
session of the sultan of Magindanao and some native tribes. 
We shall notice the larger islands separately. 

1. Luzon, which is by far the largest of these islands, has 
according to Berghaus, un area of 57,405 square miles, which 
approaches very nearly the area of England and Wales 
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The name means & mortar. When the Spaniards, at their 
arrival, asked for the name of the island, the natives, who 
hud mortars before their doors, called lotong, and which arc 
used in cleaning rice, thought they were asking for the 
name of these utensils, and answered accordingly: thus the 
island, whose proper name seems to be Ybalon, received the 
name of Luzon. The form of the island, which is extremely 
irregular, muy be compared to a bent arm. Its length, along 
a straight line drawn from tho most southern point, Punla 
Culaan, to Punta Cabicunga, hardly exceeds 4*20 miles, but 
measured along the bend it is more than 550 miles. Tho 
width varies between 10 and 136 miles. Where tho bend 
occurs, which is near 14* N. lat., a deep bay enters the land 
from the north, and divides the island into two peuinsulus. 
Tiiu isthmus which connects the two peninsulas is only from 
10 to 12 miles wide, and nearly 50 miles long. The western 
and smaller peninsula is distinguished by the name of Cama¬ 
rillos, Besides the bay, which lies to tho cast of the isthmus, 
and is called Seno do Lamon, the rocky coast of tho island 
is indented by a grout number of larger and smaller bays, 
among which the most extensive oil the larger peninsula 
are llio Bahia de Manila and tho Golfo de Lingayeti, both 
on the western side; and on the peninsula of Camarines, 
the Bahia de S. Miguel and the Sene de Albay on the 
northern const, and the Seno dc Raguy on the southern. 

That portion of the island which lies north of 16" N. lat. 
seems to consist of one extensive mass of rocky mountains, 
which in many places come close to the shore of the sea, 
and in others are divided from it only by a narrow strip of 
low and frequently sandy ground. This mountain-mass 
terminates on the eastern shores of the island in very 
steep and high rocks, which render nearly the whole of 
this coast inaccessible. Accordingly we find that, except 
at one place, where there is a bay of moderate extent, there 
is no settlement of the natives of Millay origin, and the 
mountains, which rise to a great elevation, are only inhabited 
by the wandering Ilnraforas. This mountain-region, which 
extends from Cabo S. lldefonso, on the south, to Punto S. 
Vincente on the north, a distance of nearly 200 miles, with 
an average width of 30 miles, is known under tho name of 
Monies (Jaravallos. Along its western declivity thoro is a 
valley which is traversed ill its whole length by u river 
called Cagayan or Tagayo. Between i t" and 15" N. lat. 
this valley enlarges to a plain of considerable extent, called 
Llauada del Difun, on which there are several Malay settle¬ 
ments, as well as in the valley itself, which extends to the 
northern coast of the island, anu seems to be in general of mo¬ 
derate width. These are the only settlements m the interior 
of the northern districts of Luzon which arc subject to the 
Spaniards, and they do not appear to be numerous or large. 
We are not informed whether the river Cagayan is navigable. 
West of the vale of tho Cagayan them is another moun¬ 
tain-region, which is also 200 miles long, and probably 
above 60 mites in width. It is called Sierra Madre, and ap¬ 
pears to rise even higher than the Montes (Jaravallos; 
the western declivity however is not steep, but has a gentle 
slope, which in some parts sends out low rocky ridges to the 
beach, but generally terminates at some distance from it, 
leaving between its base and the sea a wide tract of compara¬ 
tively level and fertile ground. On this tract,and on tiie banks 
of some rivers which furrow tho mountain-slope, tho settle- i 
incuts are numerous. The Sierra Madre only extends to 
the northern coast of the island in one place, where a high 
rocky mass, called also Montes Caravallos, reaches the 
very beach. The low country which separates the sea from 
the steep declivity of the Sierra Madre along the northern 
coast is sandy, and generally sterile; the settlements in this 
part are consequently small and few in number. Tho ele¬ 
vation of the mountains has not been determined, but it is j 
observed that they do not attain the snow-line, and probably , 
they do not ri>e above the line of trees. 

The Montes Caravallos, or eastern mountain-mass, do 
not terminate at Cabo de S. lldefonso, but continue south¬ 
ward to Puerto Lapan (15° N. lat.), and so far they seem 
to preserve tlicir high and rugged character, though the 
width is diminished to about to miles. But as they proceed 
farther south between the sea and tbc lake, called Lacuna 
de Bay, they diminish in height as well as in width. Their 
general elevation in this part, according to an estimate of 
Meyen, does not exceed 4000 feel above the sea-level, though 
a few summits may rise 2000 or 3000 feet higher. In this 
part of the range both declivities arc gentle, and admit 
agricultural settlements, which however are more numerous 


towards the lake than towards tho sea. Tho Montes Cara¬ 
vallos continue farther south, and turning to the south-east 
they apparently run in an unbroken line through the isth¬ 
mus which joins tho peninsula of Camarines to the main- 
body of Luzon, and they terminate at tho south-eastern 
extremity of the isthmus m tho projecting promontory called 
Cahesa Boudoc. 

The Montes Caravallos are not united by a tnountain- 
ridgo with tho Sierra Madre; but south of 16" N. lat., 
near tho southern extremity of the last-mentioned moun¬ 
tain-mass, a broken and elevated tract extends between 
them, which constitutes the uniting link botweon the two 
mountain-masses; along tho south-western base of this 
tract and the westfern of the Montes Caruvallos, there is a 
level plain of great extent nud fertility, called the Plain of 
Pampanga. This plain extends from tho innermost recess 
of tho Gulf of Lingaycn (16 a N. lat.) on tho north, to tho 
Bahia de Manila (14° 45') on tho south.. It is about 90 
miles in length, with an average width of about 30 miles, so 
that it covers a surface of 2700 square miles. A few isolated 
hills rise on this plain, among which ono attains a con¬ 
siderable elevation: it is called Mount Arngat, and is re¬ 
markable fur the great number of hot springs which issuo 
from its baso, and the deep ravines by which its sides uro 
furrowed. Tho whole plain is very littlo elevated above 
the sca-levcl, full of lakes, and traversed by rivers, whoso 
coursu is nearly imperceptible except in thu rainy season. 
In the northern districts there is a large laku, the Laguna 
de Canarim, on the most elevated part of tho plain; two 
rivers issue from it, ono towards tho north, which fulls into 
the Gulf of Lingaycn, and the other towards the south, 
which enters the Bahia do Manila. These rivers, of which 
the first is culled Rio Grande, and the second Rio do Pam- 
pangu, are of great, importance, as tho produce of this rich 
and well cultivated tract, which is mostly covered with 
plantations of sugar, can bo brought by water to Manila 
during thu rainy months. Tho population of this plain 
probably docs not full short of half a million. 

Tho Plain of Pampaugu docs not extend on tho west to tho 
shores of the Chinese Sen, being separated from it by another 
mountain-region, the Montes Zambulos, which extend from 
tiie promontory of Baluuti, on tho west of tho Bahia do Ma¬ 
nila, northward to Cape Boliuao, which constitutes thu wes¬ 
tern sido of the Gulf of Lingaycn. This mountain-region is 
about luu miles long and 2U miles wide. The highest por¬ 
tion of it is towards tho south, where its geileral elevation is 
estimated to exceed 7000 feet. North of 16" N. lut. how¬ 
ever tho mountains grow lower, and where they approach 
Cape Boliuao they arc of moderate elevation. Five sum¬ 
mits in this mountain-mass rise to a greater elevation, but 
the height of none of them has been determined. The>o 
mountains approach very near tho sea, and agricultural set¬ 
tlements have been formed only in a few places. The 
mountains themselves are wooded, and in possession of tho 
Aetas, or original inhabitants of the island. It is not said 
that any active volcanoes exist in any of tho mountain- 
legions in the northern districts of Luzon, except that a 
mountain, probably that which on our maps is called St. 
Thomas, and which lies on the western sido of the Gulf of 
Lingaycn, in 16° 12' N. lat., made an eruption in 1641. 

Hie Bahia de Manila, is one of the finest basins in tho 
world. It is nearly of a circular form, and measures from 
20 to 25 miles ill every direction. It is nearly free from 
shoals, and contains excellent anchorage. Thu surfucu is 
rarely agituted by winds. It is entered by two channels: 
the northern, culled BocaChk-a (little inuulli), is more than 
2 miles wide between the large island of Corredigor and 
the peninsula of Bataan; the southern, between the small 
island of Pulo Cavallo and the Isla Sinalaii, near (he 
southern coast, is nearly 6 miles wide, and called Boca 
Grande. Tho bay is usually entered by the Bweu Chica, 
except when tho wind blows from the east, which always 
produces a strong current running westward through this 
channel, and the Boca Grande is tlien preferred. Tho tides 
in this bay are very irregular during tho north-east mon¬ 
soon, when the low tides run through the Boca Clii*ca with 
rather a strong current foe lb hours, whilst the high tides 
last only six, and are sometimes feeble, sometimes strong. 
The rise is about three feet at full and change. Thoro is an 
excellent harbour before the Boca Chica called Puerto de 
Marivelcs. 

Tho shores surrounding the buy are low, except at the 
entrance, where there are rocky lfiouulains of considerable 
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elevation. Along the northern shores tlio low Plain of 
Pampanga extends for nearly 20 miles, and is here divided 
into a great number of islands by the numerous branches 
into which the Ilio do Patnpanga divides as it approaches 
the bay. A hilly country begins west of the bay and a mile 
or two from tlio shores, and extends eastward to the La¬ 
guna dc Bahia. This lake is about 20 miles long, and on an 
average 10 miles wide, but is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a projecting tongue of lund and an island situated 
opposite its termination. The western part of it is in general 
only from 5 to G feet deep, but the eastern part is much 
dee|>er, and in the centro it is from 17 to 20 feet deep. It 
is surrounded by low land, which at a short distance rises 
into hills. The surface of the water is about 36 or 40 feet 
above the sea-level of the bay. The water of the lake is 
carried off by five very narrow channels, which soon unite, 
and, being joined by a small river, constitute a wide and 
tolerably deep stream, called the Rio Pasig, which flows 
westward to the Buhiu do Manila, and has its outlet between 
the two towiiB of which the capital consists. The slightly 
hilly country that surrpuuds the lake and extends on both 
sides of the Rio Pasig is very fertile and populous. 

From the hanks of the river and of the lake the country 
ri.sos gradually to the south for 10 or 12 miles, when it is 
followed by a tract of .land the surface of which is extremely 
uneven, and bus a number of isolated mountain-summits 
scattered over it, many of which rise.to a considerable height. 
Nearly in tlio middle of this region is the Laguna do Taal, 
n lake of a circular form, about 12 miles in length from 
north to south, and 10 miles in width where it is broadest. 
This lake contains the island of Taal, and the volcano of the 
same name, which made a great eruption in 1751: in 1625 
smoke issued from it. At a considerable distance cast of 
the lake is another volcano, called the Bunajan dc Tayabas. 
The country which extends southward from these volcanoes 
appears to be of grunt fertility, and is pretty well settled : it 
terminates on tlio south at the Kstroeho de Mindoro, or tlio 
Liltlu Strait of Mindoro, so called to distinguish it from the 
Largo Strait of Mindoro, winch lios farther west and sepa¬ 
rates the island of Mindoro from the islands of Culaniianes. 
Tlio Little Strait of Mindoro is nearly 50 miles long and 
about 5 miles wide in the narrowest part. It is navigated by 
vessels, which when coming from the Pacific sail round 
tlio south-eastern extremity of Luzon through the Embo- 
cndcro de S. Bqrntmlino. On the northern shores of the 
Little Strait of Mindoro are two good harbours, called 
respectively Ensunadn de Butnngus and Ensenada de Ba¬ 
layan. 

The peninsula of Cumarincs, or the south-eastern part of 
the island of Luzon, is not connected with the north¬ 
western part by a range of mountains. Towards the eastern 
extremity of the isthmus, which connects both parts, the 
mountains entirely disappear, and whore the two hays called 
Sotio do Latnou and Seiui de Raguy approach nearest to one 
another, and uro only about 15 miles apart, the intervening 
country is low, and constitutes a valley several miles wide, 
which runs across the island from one bay to the other. It 
is nut improbable (hat a natural water-communication exists 
between tlio two hays, like that in the Plain of Pnmpanga. 

The peninsula of Camarincs is chiefly occupied by a mass 
of high mountains, which come closo to the southern shores, 
and only in a few places leave a narrow strip of level 
ground. But the northern declivity of (his range is not 
so steep, and terminates about G or 8 miles from the sea. 
The intervening tract is at some places covered with rocky 
hills, and in olhers it extends in low plains. On this tract, 
nnd at a short distance from the mountain-range, there are 
ten volcanoes, tho names of which, from north-west to south¬ 
east, are Bunotan, Bacaray, Loho, Colasi, Ysarog, Yriga, 
Bugi, Masaragn, Albay, or Mahon, and Bulusnn. The 
Volcano do Ysarog, which occupies tho centre of the isth¬ 
mus between tho Bahia de S. Miguel and the Seno dc La- 
gonoy is distinguished by its size and elevation; that of 
Albay or Mahon is noted for tho frequency of its eruptions. 
No eruptions of the other volcanoes are recorded. There is a 
considerable number of agricultural settlements on this 
volcanic tract, especially in the couutry surrounding the 
Bahia de S. Miguel. This hay is about 23 miles long from 
north lo south, with an average width of 12 miles. On the 
south it is enclosed by a low and fertile tract, but near its 
eiitrance the country rises into high lulls. Being enclosed 
by high ground, and having excellent anchorage, it fornts a 
very good and safe harbour. A shoal in the middle of the 


entrance has only four feet water bn it, but the channels on 
each side of the shoal are deep and free from rocks. Tho 
strait which divides the most south-eastern extremity of 
Luzon from the island of Samar, is called tho Embocadero 
de 8. Bernardino, and is dreaded by navigators on account 
of its currents and eddies. 

2. Mindoro, which is separated from the island of Luzon 
by the Little Strait of Mindoro, and from the Islands of Ca- 
lamianes by the Great Strait of Mindoro, is 100 miles long, 
and rather more than 40 miles wide on an average. Its 
area, according to Berghaus, is 4115 miles. Tile mountains 
which occupy the interior rise to a very great elevation; 
but they descend in gentle slopes, and the sea-shore is 
skirted by low hills, which are covered with forests of lofty 
trees. There is only a small number of Malay families 
settled on some points of the coast. In 1818 their number 
did not exceed 051, and llie whole population amounted 
only to 4680 individuals. It is the least important island 
of the whole group, though it has several good harbours 
on the Great Strait of Mindoro, among which the Ensenada 
of Manguirin, towards the north, and the Ensenada of Pa- 
lavan, towards the north, arc the most extensive; hut tho 
approach is dangerous, owing to reefs. 

3. lhtnay hus the form of an isosceles triangle, the base 
of which is more than 100 miles long, and the other sides 
more than 80 miles. The area, according to Berghaus. is 
4579 square miles, or nearly double that of Devonshire. 
Along the western coast the country is of moderate elevation, 
well cultivated, and populous; villages arc numerous; and 
the churches, though small, are well built. At some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, a mountain-ridge runs from Punta 
Potol, on the north, to Punta Na-og, or Naso, on the south, 

I and appears to he very steep. We have no account of the 
natural features of the countries contiguous to tins northern 
and south-eastern coast. According to the census of 1818, 
the population of this island was 292.750 ; and according to 
an estimate in 1837, it had increased to 406,030 individuals. 
This shows that Panay is the most important island of tho 
whole group next to Luzon, and is even more densely peopled 
than that island. 

4. Negros is about 1-10 miles long, with an average 
width ol' about 25 miles. The surface, according to Berghaus, 
is 3827 square miles, or 1000 miles more than the county 
of Lincoln. We are not acquainted with its surface and 
soil. It seems to he very mountainous, and contains a com¬ 
paratively small number of agricultural settlements. The 
population subject to the Spanish government in 1818 con¬ 
sisted of 33,415; and in 1837, of 35,022 individuals. 

5. Zebu, or Cebu, extends in length from south to north 
rather more than 100 miles, hut it is hardly more than 20 
miles wide on an average. The area, according to Berghaus, 
is 2193 square miles, or about 150 square miles more thnn 
that of Norfolk. We aro not acquainted with its natural 
features and tlio quality of tho soil, hut wc may presume 
that it docs net contain much wasto land and high moun¬ 
tains, as the population is very considerable. In 1818 it 
amounted on the island to 68,772 inhabitants ; and in tho 
whole province, which included the island of Bohul and four 
smaller islands, it amounted to 168,426 individuals. Ac¬ 
cording to the returns of 1837, the population of the whole 
province had increased to 250,817 individuals. 

G. liohol, situated between Zcbti on the west and Leyte 
on the cast, is tho smallest of the larger Philippines except 
Masbatc. It extends in length from west to east about 45 
miles, with an average width of 30 miles. Berghaus de¬ 
termines the area to he 1354 square miles. We havo no 
account of its natural capabilities, hut they must be great, 
ns it contained in 1819 n population of 80,344 individuals, 
or nearly 60 persons to a square mile. According to the 
account of 1837, in which the island is included in the go¬ 
vernment of the province of Zebu, wc must suppose that it 
lias greatly increased since the census was taken. 

7. Leyte, or Leite, extends from south to north about 
120 miles, with an average width of 35 miles. According 
to Berghaus, the area is 4257 square miles. We are no 
better acquainted with this island than with those to the 
west of it. The population of the province of Leyte, to 
which two smaller islands of inconsiderable extent belong, 
amounted, in 1818, to 40,623; but in 1837, to 92.IG5. 

8. Samar , or, as it is also called by the natives, Yba- 
bas , is the largest of the Philippines which are subject to 
Spain, next to Luzon. It has the form of a triangle whose 
apex is turned to the south: the base measures about GO 
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miles, and the perpendicular length about 115 miles. The 
surface is 5547 square miles, or about 300 square miles less 
than Yorkshire. A great part of this island, especially to¬ 
wards the north, is covered with high mountains, which are 
visible from a great distance at sea. The soil in general, 
though not distinguished by fertility, is far from being sterile. 
According to the census of I a 18, l he population of Samar and 
the small island of Capul amounted to 57,922 individuals, 
a number which had increased in 1837 to 99,635. 

9. Masbale is in the middle of that sea-basin which is 
surrounded by the islands described from No. 2 to No. 
8, and by the peninsula of Caniarincs, and is nailed the 
Bisaya Sea: the islands surrounding this basin and those 
within it are couinrchendcd under the general name of the 
Bisaya Islands. M sbale has a triangular form, whose apex 
is to the oast. The base, or western coast, is nearly 40 
miles long, and the perpendicular length about 55 miles. 
Bcrghaus makes the surface 1225 square miles. This island 
appears to be a mass of high rocks, and to contain very little 
cultivable ground. The population is very small. In 1818 
it did not contain more than 2310 persons. 

Between the most northern point of Masbate and the 
promontory of Cubesa Bondoc is the island of Buvias, which 
has an area of only 327 square miles. It does not acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the Spaniards. When Forest was on 
Mafeindanao, ho was informed that the Illanos from that 
island had formed a settlement on Ilurias, and that the 
Spaniards had been unable to expel them. 

10. The island of Magindanao, or Magindano , is the most 
southern of the Philippines, and the largest next to Luzon. 
Its form is extremely irregular. Berghaus makes the area 
36,140 siuiarc miles, or about 14,000 square miles less than 
that of England without Wales. The coast-lino perhaps 
considerably exceeds 1000 miles. Our information respect¬ 
ing this island is very scanty, and wo arc indebted for tho 
little that we know to Forest, who visited the island in 1775 , 
and remained there nearly eight months. From the infor¬ 
mation that lie collected during his stav, wo learn that 
whore the meridian of 12 l J K. cuis the island, two lmys pe¬ 
netrate into it, tho Bay of Illano from the south, and that 
of Siddutn, or Panguyl, from 1 he north, and that their inner¬ 
most recesses are only two days'journey from each other. 
Near the isthmus which is thus formed is a largo lake culled 
Luuo, which is from 15 to 20 miles wido from south to north, 
and has a greater extent from east lowest. The country 
enclosing the western portion of the lake is hilly, but on 
the east of it extends a large, fertile, well-cultivated, and 
populous plain, inhabited by a tribe of the Malay race, called 
Illanos. I’lio population of the country enclosing the lake 
was stated to be 61,300. Along the southern shores the 
country, as far as Forest had an opportunity of seeing it, 
was in most parts hilly, but not mountainous: in some 
places there were extensive plains, and most of the valleys 
were wide and fertile. It seems howevor that the country 
which lies along the eastern shores of tho island contains 
ranges of lofty mountains, which are inhabited by tho Ha- 
raforas, or original inhabitants of the island. The country 
west of tho isthmus, between tho bays of Illano aud of 
Siddum, probably contains mountains only in the northern 
districts, and is entirely inhabited by Malays. Numerous 
rivers water this large island; but we are only acquainted 
with the Pelangy, which Hows from east to west, rising near 
125° 30* E. long., and fulling into the Bay of Bongo opposite 
the island of Bunwert. Though its course probably docs 
not exceed 100 miles, it is navigable for large river-boats to 
a great distance from the mouth, and drains a wide aud 
fertile valley, which enlarges near the sea into an extensive 
plain, where the river divides into several arms, and forms 
a very fertile delta. Forest observes that large tracts of 
this island are destitute of trees and covered with fine 
grass, and that such savannahs do not occur in any othor 
island of the Indian Archipelago. There ore volcanoes on 
Magindanao: the existence) of three is certain. Ono of 
them, the Sanguili, is not far from the southern extremity, 
5 J 44' N. lat. aud 125* 18' E. long. Thero is another north¬ 
west of Cape S. Augustin, the south-eastern point of the 
island; and a third on the eastern side of the Bay of Illano. 
Between the northern coast of Magindanao and the island 
of Zebti, is the island of Siquijor, or Fuego, on which also 
there is an active volcano. 

Magindanao is politically divided into three parts. The 
Spaniards have formed a great number of settlements on 
the eastern and western coast, where the inhabitants consist | 


almost exclusively of Bisayes, or Malays of tho Philippine* 

1 hose settlements constitute two provinces of the general 
Cupitanancy of the Philippines. The Spaniard* have also !V 
military establishment at Zamboanga, on the Strait of Bu- 
silan, at the south-western extremity of the island, in order 
to prevent the pirates from the Sulo Islands from extending 
their predatory visits to tho Mindoro Sea. But those islands 
are exposed to the depredations of tho Illanos, who not only 
possess the country about the lake of Lano, but also the 
greatest part of tho shores of the Bar of Illano, and the 
western coast of the island between tho Strait of Basilan 
and the wide and open bay of Sindunguu. The large pen¬ 
insula which extend* between the Bay of Illano on the 
west und the Pacific on tho east acknowledges the authority 
of the sultan of Magindanao, whose subjects are mostly 
Malays, and inhabit the country along the coast; but the 
interior is occupied by tho Hnraforus, who are treated by 
the Malays not us subjects, but us slaves.. 

Climate. —We do not possess a regular series of me¬ 
teorological observations for any of tho Philippines, except 
those rondo by Le Gun til at Maniln more than sixty years 
ago, and they are of little value. Meyen, who was theru in 
September and October, found that in this season of tho 
year the thermometer never exceeded 83° at noon, and ge¬ 
nerally remained below 80 u , and that tho difference between 
day and night rarely amounted to 6 degrees. Comparing 
his observations with those of Le Gcntil, ho thinks that the 
mean temperature of the summer may be fixed between 
80“ and 82 J , nnd that of tho winter between 70° and 72", and 
that tho mean temperature of the whole year probubly would 
full somewhat short of 77°. Tho year is divided between 
the dry and rainy seasons, which depend on the monsoons. 
The rainy season occurs in tho south-west monsoon, during 
which an immense quantity of water comes down, the rains 
sometimes continuing for ten or even fourteen days without 
intermission. Tho rains commeuco in the beginning of 
May, and do not ceaso before tho end of October or the be¬ 
ginning of November. They attain their maximum in the 
month of July. Between the beginning of November and 
the end of April showers sometimes occur. Tho northern 
part of Luzon is situated within tho range of those terrific 
hurricanes which arc called ti/un, nnd which iqe luioly felt 
south of 14 U N. lat. Thcso winds occur between the begin¬ 
ning of May and the end of December, but are less violent 
towards tho end of tho year. In June anil J uly they rage 
with incredible fury; hut they generally blow only four 
or six hours, nnd frequently for a shorter time. They 
begin to blow from the east, in a contrary direction to the 
then prevailing south-west monsoon, and, turn gradually to 
the ».outh and south-west, when their force begins to fail. 
The damage which is caused by them is as great as that 
produced by the hurricanes of the West Indies. Eurlh- 
cpinkes occur frequently, and sometimes cause groat 
damage. 

Productions .—The staple articles for the European market 
are sugar, indigo, rum, and tobacco; and for the Chinese 
market, sapau-wood, rice, edible birds’ nests, nnd treining. 
Tho sugar-cane is most extensively cultivated in the Plain 
of Punipanga; aud though the manner of proparing tho 
sugar is nut u good one, the sugar itself is much prized, 
and sent to many parts of Kurope. Indigo is cultivated to 
a great extent, and some has been exported, which was not 
considered inferior to that of Guatemala; but in general 
tho manufacture of this articlo is not conducted with suffi¬ 
cient attention. Tobacco, which grows very well in many 
places, and is of the first quality, is only exported in tho 
form of cigars. Rice, for which thero is always a ready 
market, and which constitutes the principal food of the hulk 
of the population, is tho first object of cultivation nearly all 
over the island. Where the fields cannot he put under 
wntcr, the upland rice is cultivated. Sapan-wood (Causal - 
pinia sapan) abounds in some of the mountainous districts, 
in the forests, and finds a ready sale in China. Tho quantity 
of edible birds* nests and trcpnng which is se it to China is 
not great. A small quantity of coffee, ebony, sulphur, cot¬ 
ton, pearls, mother-of-pearl shells, tortoise-shells, anil cord¬ 
age, are also exported. The’coffee-plant was introduced 
about fifty years ago, and is now found wild in many of tho 
woods surrounding the Laguna dc Bay, having been propa¬ 
gated by a species of civet cat which swallows the berries. 
The greater part of the coffee exported from Mnmlu is 
pothered from these wild plants, and is equal or superior 
m flavour to that of Bourbon. Cotton camlet become an 
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important article of exportation until some method is 
adopted, loss expensive than tliut now in use, of separating 
it from the seed. Cordage is made from tlio fibres of a 
species of banana. The exterior fibres of its stem, which 
grows to the height of seven or eight feet, are coarse, like 
nornp; but tho inner fibres are finer; and those near the 
centre aro finer than the best flax, and are used in the 
island in the manufacture of several stuffs for clothing. 
Tho hemp itsolf has also of late supplied an article of ex¬ 
portation. Cacao, which has been brought from Guatemala, 
is cultivated in many places in Luzon, and has even spread 
to i ho most southern islands. Forest found a cacao-tree 
in Magindanao. The consumption of chocolate being great, 
cacao is not exported, though it is said to be equal to the 
best grown in America. Cinnamon is said to grow wild in 
many of the islands, and the clove-tree is found on Magin¬ 
danao. The sago-palm is also indigenous,'but the cultiva¬ 
tion is little attended to. 

Tho principal food of the inhabitants consists of rice and 
fish. They also cultivate millet and several kinds of beans 
and other pulse. The fruit-trees which succeed best, be¬ 
sides tho cocoa-nut, tho cultivation of which is carefully 
attended to, aro the bread-fruit, tnango, and two kinds of 
oranges and figs. The plantations of plantains arc exten¬ 
sive, and also those’ of nrcca-nuts. The bamboo and prickly 
calamus aro cultivated, and both of them supply materials 
for the construction of the habitations of the natives. 

Tho buffalo is universally used in all field-labour, though 
in some parts people havo bug in to substitute the bullock 
for it. The buffalo here, us on ull the islands uf the Indinn 
Archipelago, is of uncommon size and strength; tho cay¬ 
mans, which are in the Lugutia do Hay, and rattier of a 
largo kind, never attack a buffalo. Cattle have been intro¬ 
duced by the Spaniards, and are ubuudant in some parts of 
the plains, which are destitute of woods, like the prairies of 
North America. Horses have also been introduced by tho 
Spaniards; the breed is small, but very hardy; they arc 
only used for riding. Sheep are few, but goats are more 
numerous. Pigs arc plentiful, except on Magindanao, where 
the inhabitants are Mohammedans. Domestic fowl are 
reared in immense numbers, especially ducks on the banks 
of tlio Laguna de Hay. Except the caymans, which arc 
numerous in tho Laguna de Hay, there are no rapacious 
animals. Tho woods swarm with deer and wild hogs. The 
Philippines are rather distinguished by the number than 
by tho variety of wild fowl. Tho sea nboiimls with fish, and 
tho inhabitants, like all the tribes of tho Malays, prefer fish 
to incut. Tho number of families which gain their sub¬ 
sistence by fishing is very groat. Among the fish found in 
the Laguna de Bay is a saw-fish of large size, which attacks 
the cayman. Besides pearls and great quantities of mother 
of-peurl shells, cowries are very plentiful about some of the 
smaller islands and rocks. Wild bees arc very numerous 
in the woods, and wax and honey aro important objects of 
internal commerce. The islands rarely suffer from drought, 
and are periodically (perhaps ouco in ten or fifteen years) 
devastated by locusts. 

Gold, iron, and copper aro said to exist in Luzon and 
Magindanao,but at present none of these metals are worked. 
It is said that gold is tolerably abundant on the mountains 
along tho northern shores of Mugindunno. Salt is madu in 
several places, and brimstone is collected on some of the 
mountains of Luzon. 

Inhabitant *.—When the Spaniards took possession of the 
Philippines, they found tlio islands occupied by two dif¬ 
ferent races of men. In the plains and hilly tracts several 
tribes of Malays had settled, who spoke different dialects of 
the same language, and wore subject to a great number of 
potty sovereigns. The mountains wore occupied by a black 
race, which belongs to tho race of Austral negroes, and was 
called liy the Spaniards, Negritos or Aetas, while the Malays 
were called Indies. The Negritos were probably the abori¬ 
gines of the islands, and hail retired to t no mountains when 
the Malays began to oecupy tho lower country, being of a 
diminutive size, and unable to offer resistance: in the 
mountains they had maintained their independence. The 
Malays have submitted to the sway of tho Spaniards, but 
the Negritos are independent in tlic mountain fastnesses: 
they run away nt the sight of foreigners, and avoid all 
communication with them. It is however stated by Forest 
that many of the Negritos have been converted to Christ¬ 
ianity on the island of Magindanao, where the Malays treat 
them m •laves, and take from their huts what they like. 


The Negritos 'of Magindanao consequently often change 
their abodes, and retire to those parts which are subject to 
■ lie Spaniards, where they embrace Christianity in preference 
to Islam ism, because they are permitted to eat pork, of which 
they ore very fond. In Magindanao the Negritos are agri¬ 
culturists, and the Malays who reside along the coast 
receive from them a considerable part of the agricultural 
produce necessary for tliuir consumption, giving in return 
several utensils and baubles, which are brought from other 
countries. The Negritos in Luzon are savages, who have no 
fixed abode, but rove about the mountains, and livo by the 
chase, and on wild fruits and honey. They occupy tho 
greatest part of the Montes Caravallos, and also the higher 
part of the Montes Zumbales. Thu Malays are divided into 
a great number of tribes, of which that called Tugula occu¬ 
pies tho neighbourhood of Manila and tho country round 
the Laguna de Bay. The other tribes that are numerous, 
the Pampanga, Zarnbales, Pangasinan, Ylocos, and Ca¬ 
gayan, inhabit the other plains and lower country. They 
are all subject to the Spaniards. Some of the tribes in the 
Sierra Madre have not embraced Christianity, and are not 
regularly subject to the Spanish government. One of them, 
the Ygorrotes, who inhabit the mountains east of the Gulf 
of Lingaycn, are distinguished by a peculiar physiognomy 
aud'a lighter colour, which, it is supposed, must be attri¬ 
buted to a mixture with Chinese. As to the political con¬ 
dition of the Malays, it is unanimously stated that they are 
proprietors of the soil and free subjects, and treated by the 
Spaniards us such. Tlio forts, winch arc built in many 
places along the coast to oppose the pirates, are in their 
power, and are garrisoned by them. It must be a matter of 
surprise that, under such circumstances, the Spaniards, 
whose number is very small (in IMS it did not exceed 3000), 
are not driven out l>y the Malays; hut this is explained by 
the fact of the great authority which the clergy exercise 
over them, and by which they are kept quiet, so that they 
never rise against government except when excited by the 
clergy, which has been the case several times. Though 
such a subjection to the clergy would lead us to suppose 
that the people must he in a low condition, this supposition 
is contradicted by travellers. Meyen found them well 
lodged, clothed, and abundantly provided with food. They 
seem not to he inferior to the peasantry of most countries 
of Europe. Besides the Spaniards, there are a few people 
of colour, who, in 1818, amounted to 0170 souls: there are 
also some Chinese, who, in 1818, were not moro than 0201, 
of which number 1560 were Christians. 

Political Divisions and Papulation .—The Philippines, as 
far as they aro subject to Spain, are divided into twenty- 
nine provinces, of which seventeen arc situated in the 
island of Luzon, and twelve in tire smaller islands, and on 
the northern and eastern coast of Magindanao. Tlio popu¬ 
lation, in lb 18, amounted, according to the census, to 
2,21-1,1-12 individuals; and in 1837, according to un esti¬ 
mate founded on the number of families paying the capi¬ 
tation tax, to 3,202,760. The following tables exhibit the 
particulars:— 

1. Population of the Provinces on the Island <f Luzon, or 
Nunva Castilla. 


Names of Province*. 


1818. 

isa;. 

1. Tomlo - . 

• 

149,005 

230,025 

2. Hulacau 

• 

J 25,021 

181,970 

3. Pampanga . 

• 

106,381 

181,720 

-1. Pangasinan 

• 

119,322 

229,402 

ft. Ylocos del Norte 

• 

135,748 

172,207 

0. Ylocos del Sur 

• 

147,095 

236,510 

7. Cagayan . . 

• 

61,322 

92,222 

8. Zarnbales . . 

■ 

18,841 

36,080 

9. Bataan . 

• 

23,393 

36.087 

10 Nueva Ecija 

• 

15,506 

44,570 

11. Taynbas 

12. Cainarines del Stir 1, 

• 

48,076 

113,892 

85,245 

1 158,972 

13. Camarines del Norte 1 


l 24,985 

14. Albay , 


92,665 

131,7 15 

15. Laguna dc Bay ' , 


86,689 

142,805 

16. Bainngas 

• 

112,120 

188,660 

17. Cavite 

• 

51,665 

1,407,431 

91,002 

2.26 4,80 7 


The difference between the population of 1818 and 18,37 
may partly be explained by the great increase of cultivation 
in consequence of the increased demand for the produce 
uf the country, which was caused by opening the port of 
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Manila to tb« oommeroapf all foreign nations. It may also! 
be partly accounted for fay the circumstance that in the 
census of 18*7 tfae tribcp which are either independent or 
hot quite subject to the Spaniards were comprehended, 
while in.18118 they were omitted; and their number was 
estimated at the last-mentioned period at the following 

rate:— * individual*. 

M4 families newly converted and still under the 
away of the monks, composed of 2,820 

788 families of friendly Ygorrotea in the province 
of Pangasinan, containing .... 3,940 

2160 families of Tinguianot in the provinces of 
Y locos § . ..... 10,800 

1180 families of .unconverted Ygorrotes in the 
same provinces ..... 5,900 

1523 families of non-convorted Negritos in the 
same provinces.7,615 

31,075 

If these are added, the population of the island of Luxon 
consisted, in 1818, of 1,438,506 individuals. 

2 . Population qf the Islae Bisayas. , 

Nome, of Province*. 1818. 1837. 

18. Mindoro, comprehending the is¬ 
lands of Mindoro . . 4670 soul* 

Marinduque . 9777 
Islas do Luban . 4349 


19. Antique, or the western coast of 
the island of Pansy 
.20. Iloilo, or south-eastern part of 
lie island of Panay 

21 . Capiz, or northern part of Panay, 
including the islands— 

Rotnblon and Sibuyan 3840 
Banloh.Tablas, Simttra, 

and Maestro de Cum po 2824 — 

22. LtSyte, comprehending the island 
of tlic same name, and the islands of 

Panpmao . . . 1065 

Panaqp . . . 3706 — — 

23. Zebu, comprehending Zebu, and 
the islands- 

Bantayan . . 5,235 

Sinuijor • . . 5,748 

Bonol . . . 80,344 

Davis . . . 4,981 

Panglao . . 3,346 —— 


l'angiao . . —— i 

The Islas Camotas are comprehended * 
in a parish of Zebu. 

24. Samar or Ybabao, consisting of 
the island of that name and the island 
of Capul, with 3013 inhabitants 

25. Calamianes, comprehending a 

group oflslands called Islas de Calami; 
anes. which properly do not belong to 
the Philippines, but to the Archipela¬ 
go de Felicia or Palaaum, and the 
northern portion of Palawan, called 
Paragua. The Islas de Calamianes 
contain , . 2,060 inhabitants and 

Paragua' . 11,097, 

26. Islas Batanas, which are situated 
north of the Strait of Balingtang, or the 
Groat Passage, by which they are 
divided from Luzon . 

27. Negros, embracing the island of 
Negros ..... 


coast east or toe Bay of Hinaangan . 

To these two provinces is to be added 
the jfrs^^or military establishment 


18,796 29,632 

50,597 55,100 

176,901 230,410 


65,262 120,520 


40,623 92,165 


160,099 250,817 


57,922 99,635 


13,157 16,052 


10,576 8,000 

35,445 35,622 


619,378 937,953 

• 3. Imputation qf the Spanish portion qf Magindanaa. 

Ntmdtof(he Province.. 1818. VtX]. 

.MW *M» 

29. Mistmis, embracing the northern 
coast gast of the Bay of Smdangan . 26,226 34,583 


P.C., No. 1114. 


8,640 *• 10,080 
88,823 74,568 


According to the census of 1818, the whole population 
was 8,108,707, to which however it was thought necessary 
to add 6 per cent, on account ofwome small errors, which 
gave the whole amount of the population 2,214,142. 

The rapid increase of the population in the period be¬ 
tween 1792 and 1837 may be inferred from the number of 
families paying capitation tax, which in 
1792 amounted to 280,093 1315 amounted to 385,563 

1805 * „ 347.841 1817 „ 412,679 

1812 „ 382.568 1818 ,. 436,047 

and in 1837 they amounted to 654,6 70. 

Towns ,—It may bo presumed that in so populous a 
country there must be a considerable number of towns, but 
os travellers do not extend their excursions to any groat dis¬ 
tance from the capital, Manila, we aro not acquainted with 
them. In the census a considerable number of towns are 
mentioned with a population exceeding 5000 souls, and in 
34 places it is stated to oxceod 10,000 individuals. Six 
places of tho last description are noted in tbo province of 
Iloilo, in the island of Panay. 

Manila, the c&nitnl and seat of tho captain-general or 
governor of the island, is built on the eastern shores of the 
Bahia do Manila, at the mouth of the river Pasig, or tho 
channel by which tho Laguna de Bay discharges its water 
It consists of two towns with extensivo suburbs. The city, 
Manila, is built on the southern banks of the Pasig, anil 
enclosed by high walls, and a ditch which is connected with 
tlio river. The streets are straight, wide, and well paved. 
The houses ore built of stone, and aro substantial. There aro 
several well-built churches and convents. Tho palace of 
tho captain-general is not distinguished by its architecture, 
but tho custom-house, or aJuana, is u large and due build¬ 
ing. The city is only inhabited by Spanish families, and in 
1818 did not contain above 6875 inhabitants, including tho 
Malay servants of the Spaniards. Close to it on tho south 
are tho suburbs of llermita and Malate, which in 1818 con¬ 
tained 10,550 inhabitants. A well-built bridge leads from 
the city over tho Pasig to Bidondo, a largo place, which 
howover only contains habitations built in tbo fashion of 
the Tagala, though it is tho commercial town. In 1818 
Bidondo contained 21,386 inhabitants. Contiguous to it 
on tho beach is Towlo, the capital of tlio prpvinco of tho 
same name, whoso population in 1818 amounted to 14,610 
inhabitants. At tno back of Bidondo arc eight suburbs, 
the population of which in 1818 amountbd to 23,462. Tlio 
population of all these places togollior amounted in 1818 to 
76,883 individuals. It has boon assorted that tho popula¬ 
tion was not less than 150,000, which is probably an exag¬ 
geration ; but when the increase of tlip population of tho 
province of Tondo is considered, we may reasonably suppose 
that Manila at presont can hardly contain loss thun 120,000 
inhabitants. The houses in all these placos aro built of 
bamboos, and are elovated from 6 to 8 foot above tho ground, 
resting on thick pieces of bamboo. The number of C’hinoso 
is considerable, and is said to amount to 30,000, winch how¬ 
ever seems to bo an exaggeration. In the largo squnro of 
tlio city, which is more than 100 yards wide, stands tho 
statue of Charles IV. of Spain, of bron/o, somewhat larger 
than life. Ferdinand VII. gave it to tlio town of Manila in 
1824. It is considered a good work, but is too small for the 
square. Manila contains a loyal college for the instruction 
of youth, a university which was founded by Philip IV. in 
1645, a nautical academy, an hospital for the poor, and 
various other religious and charitable establishments. 

Cavite, which lies south of Manila, is a well built fortress, 
situated at the extremity of a to .guc of land about two 
miles long: it protects tho Ensenada de la Estunzuela, 
the only harbour in tho Bahia de Manila. Tho arsenal is 
in that fortress, and vessels arc built there. Tho fortress 
contained in 1818 only 1926 inhabitants, but the adjacent 
town of S. Roque contained a population of 9926. 

Manufactures .—The Malays use very few manufactured 
goods exported from other countries, and they have applied 
themselves to some branches of manufacture with success. 
They make very good earthenware, which however is not 
exported, being much inferior to that of China. But the 
cotton stuffs, which aio made in some parts, aro, or were 
formerly, exported, to Mexico. A bother branch of industi y 
in which they excel is tho plaiting of straw and slips of 
wood. Hats made of tlio latter material aro highly prized 
and exported. A single bat of tho first quality fetches 
Manila from 17 to 18 Spanish dollars, or 4/. Mat* a»»l 
similar objects are also exported. At Manila there a 
J Vol. XVIII.—N 
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royal manufacture of cigars, in which 430 persons are eon- 
stonily employed. 

Commerce .—The commerce of the Philippine! was for¬ 
merly limited to the mother-country and the Spanish 
celouiet in America. The post important and lucrative 
branch was the commerce with Mexico* which was con¬ 
ducted by means of gatlions that sailed onee a year between 
Acapulco and Manila. They chiefly carried to America 
silk manufactures and other goods obtained from the 
Chinese, and brought in return tne produce of the Mexican 
silver-mines. This commerce had little effect on the in¬ 
crease of population and the improvement of cultivation. 
At that time no foreign vessels, except from China, were 
admitted into the ports of the Philippines, and the islands 
accordingly advanced very slowly. But since the Spanish 
colonies in America have cbtaiued their independence, the 
port of Manila has been thrown open to all commercial 
nations, and the increaso of the exports has been very rapid, 
as appears from the following table, which shows the quan¬ 
tity of tho principal articles exported in 1818, 1829, and 
1830: — 


18l3. 

1829. 

1830. 


Sugar 14,403 

120,274 

138,387 

picols. 

Indigo 3,400 

11,809 

13,863 

picoW. 

Kupait-wood 18,823 

11,075 

11,594 

picols. 

Rice . , , 

114,793 

197,486 

cuvnn. 

Cigars .... 

4,593 

4,257 

arrobas. 

1 picol =140 lbs. 1 nrroba = 23 lbs. 


Manila carries on trade with Canton, Amoy, and Shang¬ 
hai in China; Awatska in Kamtchatka; Acapulco and utlicr 
ports of Mexico; with four of the ports of tho United States 
of North America; with London, Gibraltar, three ports of 
Franco, with Hamburg, the Mauritius, British Hindustan, 
Singapore, Batavia, Cochin-China, Borneo, and the Sulo 
Archipelago. The Chinese junks from Shnng-hao do not 
visit any port farther west than Manila. In 1818 the nuin- 
bor of foreign vessels that entered tho port of Manila.did 
not exceed 61; they were, Spanish 9, Portuguese 4, French 
3, English 17, American 10, Chincso junks 13, and Borneo 
junks 3. Tho fallowing table shows the number of vessels 
that entered the port and cleared out from it iu 1828 and 
1829:— 


Komis of the Nnliuna to whom Um 

venal, belonged. Outward,. 

Inward,. 

1898. 

1819. 

1828. 

1829. 

Spanish . . 38 

43 

31 

41 

American . . — 

20 

29 

33 

English . , — 

22 

13 

14 

Danish . . — 

— 

3 

— 

Dutch . — 

4 

3 

6 

French , . — 

8 

3 

*7 

Portuguese . , — 

— 

3 

*+ i 1 a 

Hamburg . . — 

— 

1 

— 

Prussian , . —• 

1 

4 

1 

Chinese . . — 

9 

— 

9 

Other vossels, tho name 
of the nation to whom 
.they belong not stated 80 

78 

74 

73 

118 

186 

164 

184 


This list is vory far from being correct, as is evident from 
the circumstance that the nations to which nearly half the 
number of vessels belong, are not mentioned. But as it 
may serve to give some idea of the increase of the commerce 
of the town of Manila, we have given it as it appeura in 
Mayen's * Travels.' 

The same author states that in 1828 the value of the 
g6ods exported amounted to 1,473,034 Spanish dollars 
(331,882/.), and that of bullion and specie to 62,488 Spanish 
dollars (14.039/.); in 1629 tho goods to 1,397,623 Spanish 
dollars (314,463/.), and the bullion and specie to 62,273 
dollars (12,012/.), and in 1830 the exported goods 
amounted to 1,497,621 (336,964£), and the bullion and 
specie to 81,932 dollars (18,440/.). The value of the goods 
imported in 1828 amounted to 1,330,933 dollars (348,960/.), 
and that of bullion and specie to 407,827 dollars (90,411/.); 
in 1829 the former to 1,634,302 dollars (372,263/.), and the 
latter to 398,447 dollars (84,630/.), In 4830 the imported 
goods were to the value of 1,362,322 dollars (331,367/.), 
and the bullion and spooie to tho value of 178,063 dollars 
(40,064/.). ; 

European vessels do not visit any other harbours o*f the 
Philippines except Manila, but it is very probable that the 


Bugis and inhabitants of Sulo, us well as the Chinese, 

3 ho have a great number of junks in these seas, visit some 
‘ the smaller islands, especially- the well-cultivated and 
populous island of Panov. Tho coasting trade of the Phi¬ 
lippines is very active. It is carried on in small brigs, and 
in still smaller vessels, called galores, guletas, pontines, &c.; 
a great number of these vessels are employed in the 
coasting trade between Manila and the provinces pf Ylocotf 
and Pangasinan, and the islands of Pansy and Zebu. Iu 
1818 there cleared out from Manila 637 vessels of that 
description. 

History. —Tho Philippines were discovered by Fernando 
Magalhaens in 1321, wno was killed in one of the islands. 
[Maoalhakxs.] In 1364 a small squadron under the 
orders of Lopez de Legaspi was sent from Mexico to form 
an establishment, which ho effected in the following year 
on the island of Zebu, the inhabitants of which submitted 
to the Spaniards without any resistance. In 1371 Legaspi 
founded the town of Manila; and as the Malays of this 
island were divided into a great number of communities 
independent of one another, and not accustomed to war, 
they also submitted to tho foreigners almost without a 
struggle. Thus the Spaniards obtained tho possession of this 
important group of islands almost without bloodshed, and 
they have preserved it by converting the inhabitants to Chris¬ 
tianity, in which they have been perfectly successful, as the 
Islam at the time of the conquest had not extended farther 
than to the Moluccas. Tiie Spaniards remained in undis¬ 
turbed possession of the Philippines to 1762, when the 
English took the town of Manila.' The inhabitants of 
Luzon however did not submit, but continued the war 
against tho English unde? a'Spanish officer, though wit|| 
no great vigour. In 1764 tho English restored Manila to 
tho Spunish government. The Philippines, together with 
tho Marianas, are administered by a governor who lias ex¬ 
tensive powors. The islands are divjued into provinces, at 
the bead of which is a governor, or alcalde mayor; and the 
provinces are subdivided into pueblos, which have also tlieir 
petty governor, and officers subordinate to him. 

(Martinez de Zuniga's Historical View of the Philippine 
Islands; Kotzebue’s Voyage qf Discovery into the South 
Sea, <$-c. ; Meyuu's Reise tan die Erde ; Yldefonso de Ara¬ 
gon, Estado de la Publacion de Pilipinas correspondents al 
anno de 1818; Forest’s Voyage to New Guinea; Moor’s 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago ,* Berghaus’s Memoir von 
den Philippi nen und Sulu Inscln, and his Map; Calendario 
de las Islus Filipinos, for 1839, Manila.) 

PHILIPPINES, NEW, more frequently called the 
Carolines, are a number of islands situated in the Pacific, 
between .138° and 164° E. long., and between 5° and 13° 
N. lat. in this wide tract of ocean there are several groups 
of small islands enclosed by reefs, and others are isolated. 
These islands are very imperfectly kuown, though the 
Spaniards, who obtained some knowledge of them from the 
natives who visited their settlement on the island of Gunhan 
(Ladrones), claim the sovereignty of the N$w Philippines. 
They have however never made a settlement on any of 
these islands, though a Spaniard has occasionally paid ttiem 
a visit, or a monk has gone for fihe purpose of converting 
the natives. Twelve years ago these iuands were partly 
surveyed by the Russian navigator Liitke. 

The islands, which lie either within the basins formed by 
the coral reefs, or contiguous to the reefs themselves on 
their interior side, are all small, and produce hardly any¬ 
thing except cocoa-nute and bread-fruit.' All the isolated 
islands are high, and some rise to a great elevation. The 
island of Feys rises on the shore to more than 1200 feet, 
but gradually slopes towards the centre, resembling in that 
respect most of the lower islands, which consist of a nar¬ 
row strip of land of a circular form, enclosing a lagoon. 
The elevated islands 'have a great variety of trees and 
plants which afford food. The cultivated fields contain plan¬ 
tains and arums; from the root of the latteryhe inhabitants 
make flour. They also cultivate tho sugar-cane, and have 
several fruit-trees besides the cocos and bread-fruit, espe¬ 
cially some kinds of fig-trees, among which is the ficus In- 
dica, or banyan-tree. The areca-polm also grows on these 
islands. The mountains and hills are generally covered with 
high forest-trees, among which the cabbage-tree is common. 
The inhabitants belong to the Malay r*ee, and go nearly 
naked: they are industrious agriculturists andtttberroen. 
They make excellent mats, and canoes of,a large size. With 
which , they undertake voyages of several hundred miles. 
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visiting from time to time the Spanish settlement* of 
Gualian, to.which the/“bring such articles of agricultural : 
produce as will bear the. voyage. They are govfrnod by 
.kings: the government is not strictly hereditary, hut partly 
elective. [Liitko, Voyage qutaur du Monde ] 

PHILIPPUS was also the name assumed by the imi>ostor 
Andriscus, who, by pretending to be the son of King 
Perseus, induced the Macedonians to acknowledge him as 
their king, and met with so much success as to defeat one 
of the Roman officers. But he was ultimately driven out of 
Macedon by Q. Caecilius Motellus, and given up to the Ro¬ 
mans by aThracian princo wiih whom he had taken refuge. 

PHILIPPUS, M. JULIUS* a native of Bostra m 
Trachonitis, according to some authorities, after serving 
with distinction in the Roman armies, was promoted 
by the later Gordianus to the command of the imperial 
guards after the death of Misitheiis, a d. 243. [Goh- 
dianus ; Marcus Antoninus Pius.] In tho following 
year ho accompanied Gordianus in his expedition into Fer- 
sia, when he contrived to excite a mutiny among tho sol¬ 
diers, by complaining that the emperor was too voung to 
lead an army in such a difficult undertaking. Tho muti- 
tineers obliged Gordianus to acknowledge PhilippuB as his 
colleague; and in a short time, Philippus wishing to reign 
alone, caused Gordianus to bo murdered (Capitolmus, in 
Ilisturia Augusta). In a letter to the senate, ho ascribed 
tho death of Gordianus to illness, and the senate acknow¬ 
ledged him as emperor. Having made peace with the 1or¬ 
gans, he led the army hack into Syria, and arrived at An¬ 
tioch for the Easter solemnities. Eusebius, who with Urosjus, 
Zonarns, and other Christian writers, maintains that Philip¬ 
pus was a Christian, states merely as a report that he went 
with his wife to attend tho Christian worship at Antioch, 
but that Bahila, bishop of that city, refused to permit him 
to enter tho church, os being guilty of murder, upon which 
Philippus acknowledged his guilt, and placed himself in tho 
ranks of the penitents. This circumstance is also stated by 
John Chrysostom. From Antioch, Philippus came to 
Romo, and the following year, a.d. 245. astwmed the con¬ 
sulship with T. F. Titianus, and marched against tho Carpi, 
who hod in vailed Mcfisia, and defeated them. In the year 
247 Philippus was again consul, with his son of tho same 
name as fiimsolf, anil their consulship was continued to tlio 
following year, when Philippus celebrated with great splen¬ 
dour the thousandth anniversary of the building of Rome. 
An immense number of wild beasts were brought forth and 
slaughtered in the amphitheatres and circus. In the next, 
under tho consulship of jUmilianua and Aqmlinus, a revolt 
broke out among the legions on tho Danube, who pro¬ 
claimed emperor a centurion named Carvilius_Mannus, 
whom however the soldiers killed shortly after. Philippus, 
alarmed at the state of those provinces, sent thitlior Decius 
as commander, but Decius had no sooner arrived at liu post 
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reaching Rome, the prntorians killed his son also, and 
Decins was acknowledged emperor a.d. 249. Eutropiua 
states that both Philippi, father and son, were numbered 
among the gods. It is doubtful whether Philippus was 
oally a Christian, hut it seems certain, as slated by Eusc- 
liufc and Dionysius of Alexandria, that under his reign the 
Christians enjoyed full toleration and were allowed to preach 
publicly. Gregory of Nyssa states that during* that period 
all the inhabitants of Neocrosarca in Pontus embraced 
Christianity, overthrew the idols, and raised temples to Ihe 
God of the Christians. It appears that Philippus during his 
five years’ reign governed with mildness aud justice, and 
was generally popular. 

PHILl'PPUS (4>iAi*rwoc), tho name of several antiant 
physicians enumerated by Fabricius ( Biblioth. Qrtrca). Tin* 
moat celebrated is Philippus of Acarnania, the friend and 
physician of Alexander the Great, who was the means of 
saving the king’s life when he had been seized with a 
violent attack of fever, brought on by tho excessive cold¬ 
ness of the waters of tho river Cydnus, Ol. 111,4 (n.c. 333). 
Pannenio sent to warn Alexander that Philippus had 
been bribed by Darius to poison him; the king liowover 
did not doubt his fidelity, but, while ho drank tho draught 
prepared for him, put into liis physician’s hands tho letter 
he nad just received, liis speedy recovery fully justified 
his confidence, and proved at once the skill and honesty of 
Philippus. (Q. Curt., lib. in., cap. 6; Vnl. Mux., lib. iii., 
cap. 8, in fine; Plut., cap. 19; Arrian, lib. ii., cap.4 ; Justin, 
lib. xi., cap. 8 ; Diod. Sic., lib. xvii., cap. 31.) 

PHILIPS, AMBROSE, was born about the year 1071, 
and is said to have been descended from an old J^iccstcr- 
shiro family. He wos educated at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and liis first printed performance is a copy of English 
verses in tho Collection published by that university on tho 
death of Queen Mary, in 1G95. From this date nothing is 
known of him till tho appearance of liis six Pastorals, which, 
Johnson obsorvos, lie must lmvc published before tho year 
1708, because they arc evidently prior to those of Pope. 
They are spoken of in the * Guardian ’ (No. 40) as having 
beau published in the samo volume with Pojie’s, that is, in 
Tonson’s* Miscellany,’which appeared in 1709, and probably 
they hod not been printed before. Philips’s next performance 
was his * Letter from Copenhagen’ (in verso) to the earl (after¬ 
wards duke) of Dorset, dated March 9, 1709, which was 
printed in tho 12th No. of tho ‘ Tatlor’ (May 7, 1709), with 
an introductory eulogium by Steulo, who styles it 4 as fine 
a winter-piece as we have ever had from nny of llie 
schools of tho most learned painters.’ He afterwards trans¬ 
lated the 4 Persian Tales’ from the French for Tonson, and 
brought out an abridgment of Hacket’s ‘Life of Archbishop 
Williams.’ The next event of liis literary life, mid, on tho 
whole, perhaps the most considerable, was the prediction 
at Drury Lane, in February, 1712, of his tragedy of the 

* Distressed Mother,’ which, although little more than a 
translation of tho 4 Andromaque ’ of Racine, was received 
with groat applause, and long continued to keep possession 
of tho stage. Pone, who a year or two before had bestowed 
high praiso upon tho ‘Letter from Copenhagen,’ calling it the 
performance of a man 4 who could write very nobly,’ but 

* . < < ■ i- ■ i .1 /. nt :i:__..si., i... i:.. 
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than the soldiers proclaimed him emperor. Philippus 
marched Ttgaisst' Decius, leaving bis son at Rome. The 
two armies rnn npar Verona, where Philippus was defeated 
and killed, as some say by his own troops. On the MM 


Mother ’ was in great part indebted for its success on the 
first night to a packed audience. Tho author’s Whig friends 
certainly did their best for the play. It was elaborately 
praised, beforo its appearance, id* tho 2‘J0tli No. of the 4 Spec- 
totor’(for 1st February, 1712); aud Addison, in Ihe name 
of Budgell, wrote an epilogue for it, which took so greatly, 

1 hat, according to Johnson, on 4 tho ihreo first nights it 
was recited twice; and not only continued to ho demanded 
through the run, os it is termed, of the play, but. whenever 
it is recalled to the stage, tho epilogue is still expected, and 
is still spoken.’ Other 4 Spectators wore devoted (No. 335, 
for 25th March, 1712. by Addison) to an account of tho 
strong impression made by tho tragedy on Sir Roger do 
Coverley; and (Nos. 338, for 26lh March, and 341, tor 1st 
April) to an animated controversy about tho merit of tho 
epilogue, issuing of course in a triumphant vindication of 
it. A short time before. Philips’s translation of 4 Sap¬ 
pho’s Hymn to Venus’ had boon printed, with strong com¬ 
mendation from Addison, both of that poem end of the 
author's 4 admirable pastorals and winter-piece,’ in the ‘Spec¬ 
tator,’ No. 223 (for 15th November, 1711); • end tho pa*- 
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tor&ls are again highly praised in Nos. 400 (Cor 9th Juno, 1 
1712)and 023 (for 30thOctober),by Addison; and likewise 
in the ‘ Guardian,’ No. 30 (for 15th April, 1713). But now 
Pope managed to play off a singular trick upon the guileless 
or careless nature of Steele, by imposing upon him as a 
serious critique an ironical discourse on Philips's Pastorals 
as compared with his own, in which, while the superiority 
was in tends assigned to Philips, every auotation and the 
whole treatment or the subject were artfully adapted to turn 
him into ridicule. It is surprising that any degree of sim¬ 
plicity could bo so taken in; but Steele at once printed the 
paper, which forms lho 40th No. of the * Guardian ’ (for 
27th April, 1713). Its appearance must at first have per¬ 
plexed and puzzled the public; but Addison’s quick eye 
detected at onco the mockery which had escaped his more 
inattontive or more unsuspecting friend. This affair gave 
rise to an open feud between Pope und Philips, which was 
never healed. For many years Pope continued to make 
his unfortunate contemporary his butt; in particular, Phi¬ 
lips’s verses will be found to furnish, along with those of 
Blackmore, Theobald, and Wclstcd, the choicest specimens 
in the famous ti cat iso of Martin us Scriblerus on the • Art of 
Sinking in Poetry.’ To ill this persecution Philips had 
nothing to oppose but threats of personal chastisement, 
which had however the effect of making the satirist keep 
out of his way. Meanwhile bis poetical reputation, which 
hud previously been in a most flourishing condition, was 
undoubtedly very seriously damaged even by Popo’s first 
insidious attack; he continued indeed to rhyme notwith¬ 
standing, but nothing which ho produced after that paper 
in the* Guardian’ brought him much reputation. Conceiv¬ 
ing himself to have a turn for simplicity find natural ex- 
irossion, ho fell into a peculiar style of verse, in which the 
incs were very short, and the thoughts und phraseology 
approaching to tlio infantine; and tills the public were 
taught to call* Namby-pamby,’ a uumo first bestowed, wo 
believe, not, as has boon slated, by Pope, but by Henry 
Carey, the clever author of ‘ Sally in our Alley ’ and * Chro- 
nonhotoulliologoa,’ a volume of poennj published liy whom 
in 1737 contained one so cutitlcd in the form of a burlesque 
on one of Philips’s productions. If tliu muses failed him 
however. Philips was consoled by the favour of his party aud 
by considerable success as a politician. Soon after the ac¬ 
cession of tliu House of Hanover, which fixed his Whig 
friends in power, he was made a commissioner of the lottery 
and one of tliu justices of the peace for Westminster, the 
latter, in those days, an appointment more lucrative than 
honourable. In 1721 he produced two marc tragedies, ‘The 
Briton,’ und ‘ Humphrey, Duku of Gloucester,' both now 
forgotten. Ho next engaged in a periodical paper called 
‘ The Freethinker,’ in which one of his associates was 
Dr. ^nutter, who was afterwards imvilo bishop of Bristol 
and then archbishop of Armagh, and who, when lie went 
over to Ireland, took Philips with him, and provided so 
well for him as to enable him to represent the county of 
Armagh in the Irish parliament. Ho at last rose to bo 
judgo of the Prerogative Court in Ireland; hut resigned 
that piaco in 1748, and roturnod to his native country, where 
he died of a stroke of palsy, on the 8 th of June, 1749. 

PHILIPS, JOHN, wus the son of Dr. Stephen Philips, 
archdeacon of Salop, and rector of Burapton in Oxfordshire, 
at which latter place he was born, in 167(i. Having received 
hit school education at Winchester, ho was entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1694. It is said that he intended 
to follow the medical profession; hut it docs not appear that 
he pursued that object further than by engaging with mucl 
zeal in the study of botany and natural history. He firs 
became known beyond his coUogc, or university, by hi; 
poem entitled * The Splondid Shilling.’ which appeared in 
1703. His intimutu friend Kdmund Smith says, in a frag¬ 
ment of a discourse on the works of Philips, which Dr. 
Johnson has printed, ‘ This poom was written for his own 
diversion, without any design of publication. It was com¬ 
municated but to me; but sooriwproad, and fell into the 
hands of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge, and impudently said to he corrected by the author.' 
The‘Splendid Shilling 1 is a composition of the mock heroic 
kind, the verse being an imitation of that of Milton. Ol 
course, it is absurd to contend, os has been done, that 
Philips here makes the little appear great, and is therefore 
to be distinguished from and set fur above such parodists 
as only mako the great appear little, as, for example. Cotton 
and Scarron. The truth is, that in both cases the grea' 


>s made to appear little: what of piquancy there is in Phi 
ips’s poem does not arise from any exaltation of the shilling, 
iut from the application of the versification and expression 
f Milton to so mean a subject. In 1703 Philips produced 
his next poem, entitled ‘ Blenheim,’ at the instigation, it is 
understood, of the Tory party, who wanted a poetical effusion 
~>n that victory to rival Addison's; but, notwithstanding an 
imitation of Milton of a more legitimate kind than in the 
Splendid Shilling,’ Philips’s * Blenheim ’ found compara 
ively few admirers in that day, and lias been generally for¬ 
gotten since. His friend Smith attributes the general 
dislike of it partly to the circumstance of the author having 
been, like his prototype Milton, on the wrong side in politics, 
hut principally io his readers having formed their taste upon 
French models, whence they had learned to admire points 
and turns, and consequently had no judgment of true great¬ 
ness and majesty. Philips's chief work, his ‘ Cider,’ a poem 
in two books, was published in 1706: like everything else 
that lie wrote, it is in blank verse, and an echo of the num¬ 
bers of ' Paradise Lost;’ but, us a poetical composition, it 
belongs to tho same class os Virgil s ‘ Georgies;’ and con¬ 
sequently it is, as well as the ‘ Blenheim,’ a serious, not a 
mock, imitation of Milton. Johnson says he was told by 
Miller, the eminent gardener and botanist, that there were 
many hooks written on tho samo subject in prose which do 
uot contain so much truth os that poem. A complication 
of consumption and asthma put a period to the life of this 
amiable man, on the 15th of Fehruury, 1708, when ho had 
just completed his thirty-second year. His friend und 
patron Sir Simon Hurcourt, afterwards lord-chancullor, 
erected a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey, 
which carries a long inscription in very flowing latinity, 
said by Johnson to bo the composition of Bishop Atterbury, 
though commonly attributed to Dr. Friend. One passage 
is especially remarkable as expressing a notion of the perfec¬ 
tion of verse, in which the writer of tho inscription must 
have found himself widely at variance with tliu reigning 
tasto of his day: Philips, ho says, in the poetry ho wrote 
in his native •tongue, had learned, from tho fountains of 
Greek and Roman song, to measure tho harmony of verso 
4 rytlimo ... antiquo illo, libero, multiformi, ad res ipsas 
apto prorsus ot atiemperato, non numeris in cuudoui fereor- 
bem redeuntibus, non clausularum similiter cadentium 
Kino.’ Curiously opposed to this stands tbc criticism of 
Johnson:—‘Deformity is easily copied; and whatever there 
is in Milton which the reader wishes away, all that is ob¬ 
solete, peculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with great care 
by Philips. Milton’s verse was harmonious in proportion 
to the general state of our metre in Milton's age; and if 
he had written after the improvements mode by Dryden, it 
is reasonable to believe that he would have admitted a more 
pleasing modulation of numbers into bis work; but Philips 
sits down with a resolution to make no more music than he 
found—to want all that bis master wanted, though he is very 
far from having what liU master had. The asperities there¬ 
fore that are venerable in the * Paradise Lost,' arc con¬ 
temptible in the ‘ Blenheim.’ ’ The insensibility which 
would have had Milton to take lessons in the music of verso 
from Dryden is startling enough; but there is justice in tho 
contempt expressed for the mimetio Miltonism of Philips, 
who was without any true passion, or strength or elevation of* 
fancy, and whose poetry in its most ambitious passages has 
little mole than merely something in tho sound to remind 
us of thnt of Milton. 

PHILISTINES. [Palestine.] 

PIIILPSTION (4»«X«rrhi>v), an antient Greek physician, 
tho tutor of Eudoxus and Chrysippus. (Diog. Laert., Vit. 
Philosophy lib. viil, cap. 8, secs. 86 and 89.) He is called a 
Sicilian by Diogenes Ltiertius (lib. viii., sec. 86), but (if tho 
same parson be meant) he is said to have been an Italian 
by Rufus Ephesius {De Corp. Hum. Part. Appell., p. 41, 
ed. Clinch), and a Locrian bv Plutarch (Sympos., lib. vii., 
quwst. l, sec. 3), Aulus Gellius (Noel. Ait., lib. xvii., cap. 

11, sec. 3), aud Athensous ( Deipnos , lib. iiL, sec. 83, p. 1 1 &). 
Helived about the year 370 b.c., Ol. 102, 1. According to 
Plutarch and Aulus Gellius Gottis cii.) he defended the 
opinion that part of what is drunk goes into the lungs, 
which is the more remarkable as Galen informs ua„that he 
was well skilled in anatomy. He belonged to the sect of the 
Empirici (Galen. Sttb/lg. Emfnr.cap. L), and was supposed 
by some persons to be the author of the trea^ge ‘ Da Victu 
Salubri,’ commonly attributed to Hippocrates. (Galen, 
Opera, \om.xy„ p.455; tom. x viii.. A, p. 9, ed Kuhn.) He 
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is quoted several times by Pliny {Hist. Nat., lib. xx.,cap. 
15, 34, 48, ed. Tauchn.) ; Oribosi'us (Do Macftinam. cap. iv.) 
attributes to him the invention of a machine for reducing 
luxations of the humerus; and (if the same person be meant) 
Athemous (Deipnos., lib. xii., sec. 12, p. 516) mentions him 
among those wno had written on cookery (ixpaprvrucd). 

PHILISTUS was a native of Syracuse, and a person of 
great wealth and influence. Ho was very intimate with the 
older Dionysius, whom he assisted in obtaining the supreme 
power, b.c. 406 ; but having displeased the tyrant, he was 
banished from Syracuse. He retired to a city on the 
Adriatic Gulf, probably one of the Greek cities in southern 
Italy, and did not return to Syracuse till the accession of 
the younger Dionysius (Plutarch, Dion., c. 11; Dio<l. Sic., 
xiii. 91), during whose reign the direction of public affairs 
appears to have been almost entirely in the hands of Phi- 
listus. When Syracuse was taken by Dion, b.c. 356, Phi- 
listus used great exertions in favour of Dionysius. He 
passed over into Italy, and procured from Rhegium alone 
500 horse. After making an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Leontini, which had declared in favour of Dion, he joined 
Dionysius in the citadel, and was shortly after killed in a 
naval engagement, or, according to other accounts, was 
taken prisoner and put to death. (Plutarch, Dion, c. 35 ; 
Diod. Sic., xyi. 16.) 

Philistus must have lived to a considerable age, since ho 
was an eye-witness of the Athenian defeat at Syracuse, in 
B.c. 415, fifty-nine years before his death. (Plutarch, Nic., 
e. 19.) 

Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, which appears to have 
been a work of great merit, but of which we have only frag¬ 
ments. Cicero, in a letter to his brother (ad Qu. Fr., li. 13), 
speaks of the style of Philistus as brief and terse, and con¬ 
siders him as resembling though inferior to Thucydides; and 
in another passage (Brut., c. 85) he also classes him with 
Thucydides, and says that these two writers were superior to 
all others. (Compare De Div., i. 20 ; Quint., Imt. Oral., x. 
i., p. 222, ed. Bipont.) The Sicilian history of Philistus was 
divided into two parts; of which tho first cunlaincd seven 
and the second rour books. (Diod. Sic., xiii. ii>3.) The 
first part embraced a period of 800 years, and terminated 
at the archonship of Caltias and the battle of Agrigentum, 
that is, B.c. 406; tho second part, which commenced at 
the point where the first terminated, contained the history 
of the elder Dionysius, and terminated at b.c. 363. (Diod. 
Sic., xv. 89; Clinton’s Fast. Hell., ii., p. 119.) 

PH1LLIPSITE, a mineral, tho primary ibrm of which is 
a right rhombic prism. It occurs crystallized only in 
inaclcs which have much tho appearance of hurmotome; 

cleavage imperfect; fracture conchoidal; hardness 4*5. 

Scratches carbonate of lime. Colour white, fiesh-rod, or 
greyish. Streak white. Lustre vitreous. Transparent, 
translucent, opaque. Specific gravity 2‘0 to 2*2. 

# This mineral occurs with gmclcmtc, in tin: county of 
Antrim, and at the Giant’s Causoway; at Cupo di Bovo, near 
Rome; in Sicily; in tho’lavas of Vesuvius, and at Marburg 
in Hesse, &c. 

Analysis of the mineral from the last-jmentioned place, 
by Gmclin:— 

Silica . 48‘02 

Alumina . 22‘61 

Potash . 7*50 

Lime . 6*56 

Water , 16*75 
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j Kuhn.) It seems to have been something like the Mith- 
j ridute, the Tlieriaca, and tho Hiera Areliigonis, and was, as 
Galen tells us, ope of the most antieut as well ns one of 
tho most astoemed of this kind of medicines. Philo v, «s 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia (Galen, loco cit.), and is supposed 
to havo lived about tho beginning of tho Christian sera. 

Another physician of this .name, probably contemporary 
with Plutarch, in tho second century a.d. is quoted l»v him 
( Sympos ., lib. viii., quiost. *.», sec. 1) as having saiil that 
Elephantiasis first appeared shortly before his time. In this 
opinion however he is probably mistaken. Sou a treatise by 
Jul. Alb. Hofmanu, entitled ‘llnbiei Cnuinao ad CVlsum 
ugquo Historia Crilica,’ Lips, 1820, Svo., p. 53. 

PHILO JUDAtUS, that is, Philo tho Jew, was a native 
of Alexandria. The precise time of his birth is unknown; 
but he represents himself as of advanced age about a.i>. 40, 
when ho was sent as chief of an embassy from the Jews of 
Aloxandria to the emperor Caligula, fur tho purpose of 
pleading their cuuso against Apipti, who charged them 
with refusing to pay due honours to Ctosar. He wont again 
to Rome in tho reign of Claudius, and after this nothing 
is known with certainty about him. 

Philo had a brother employed in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment at Aloxandria, named Alexander Lysimnchus, who is 
supposed to be tho Alexander mentioned in Acts, iv. 6, us u 
man • of tho kindred of tho high-priest.’ That l’lnlo was 
a member of tho sacerdotal family is assorted by Eusebius 
and others, and his own writings indirectly testify that such 
was the fact. There is also reason to believe that ho belonged 
to tho sect of the Pharisees. 

Philo was eminent for his learning and eloquence. To 
the attainments usually made by the Jews of his condition, 
he added an extensive knowledge of the Greek philosophy, 
and especially of that of Plato. Ho has been represented 
by Scaliger and Cud worth as ignorant of Jewish literature 
and customs; but Fubricius ami Mangey havo clearly shown 
that sueli representation is entirely groundless. 

As an interpreter of tho Jewish scriptures, he is fond of 
allegorising, n species of interpretation which lmd long pre¬ 
vailed at Alexandra. Tlmt Philo was a follower of Plato in 
philosophy there can bo no doubt; hut it must not therefore 
bo concluded that his style is Plilfollic or his language 
Attic. He writes well indeed, hut sdlt as (Ml Alexandrian 
Jew. Mangey styles him * the chief of the Jewish, and 
not much inferior to the Christian writers.’ 

The principal editions of Philoaro those of Genova, 1613 ; 
Paris, 1640; Mangey, London, 1742; Richter, 1-oipz.ig, 
1828-1830. 

Mangey’s edition, in two vuls. folio, was printed by tho 
learned William Uowycr. It is a splundid book, and does 
great honour to the English press. The works of Pllilo, US 

they are here presented, amount to forty seven treatises, 
with six fragments, upon subjects mostly referring to the 
Jowish religion. The arrangement of these treatises appears 
to be arbitrary, and it would perhaps he impracticable to 
reduce them to order. This edition contains two treatises 
not beforo published, olio on Iho ‘ Posterity of Cain,’ fruiu 
a MS. in the Vatican Library; the oilier on the* Last Three 
Commandments/ from a MS. in tho Bodleian. It is dedi¬ 
cated to Archbishop Potter, and a valuable preface follows 
the dedication. 

Richter’s edition, in 8 vols. small 8vo., follows Mangey's 
text, but does not give the Latin version. It contains two 
more tracts of Philo, on the * Feast of the Bosket’ and on 


PHILLY'REA, the ftXkvpta of Discorides, is a genus of 
Mediterranean evergreen shrubs, many varieties of which 
are cultivated in our gardens. They are much like the 
evergreen shrubs called Alaternus, from which however they 
are readily known by their loaves being opposite, not alter¬ 
nate. Some botanists regard them as species of olive, to 
the fruit of which that of tho Phillyrea nas much resem¬ 
blance. The hardiest and handsomest variety is P. obliqua, 
the most tender and the least beautiful is P. angusti/olia. 

PHILO (*(W), the name of several antient physicians, 
though it is difficult to determine exactly how many. Fabri- 
rius (Bibliothr Greoca) supposes four, of whom the most emi¬ 
nent was the author of the celebrated antidote called, after 
his name, Philonium. He left behind him directions for 
composing this medicine in a short Greek poem, of twenty- 
six lines, written in a very enigmatical style, which, together 
with an explanation of it, may bo seen in Galen. (De 
Compot, Medicam., sard rthrove, lib. ix., cap. 4, p. 267, ed 



moreover a Latin translation of seven treatises of Philo 
existing in an Armenian version, supposed to have been 
made in the fourth or fifth century, aiu* published in Arme¬ 
nian and Latin by John Baptist A tidier, at Venice, in 1822 
and 1826. 

Richter’s publication is printed with great care,and may 
be pronounced tho most cfimpleto and useful edition of Philo. 

An ample account ‘of Philo and his writings r*ay be found 
in the ’ Bibliotheca Grneca ’ of Fubricius, and in Mangey's 
preface, whose materials are derived from Josephus, J ustin 
Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Eusebius, Jurolnc, and 
others, including of epurse Philo himself. On the additional 
publications of Mai and Aucher, see British Critic and 
Quarterly Theological Beviete, vet. v., 1829. 

PHILO. Many, other Philos are named; but as they do not 

appear worthy of particular notice, it way suffice to state 
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that a catalogue of them, to the number of more than forty, 
is given in the third volume of the ‘ Bibliotheca Gneca' of 
Pabricius. 

PHILODE'MUS was an Epicurean philosopher and poet, 
and is mentioned by Cicero and Horace. Fragments of his 
epigrams are in the Greek Anthology. (Fabricius, Biblio¬ 
theca Grecca.) 

PillLOLA'US, a fiativo of Crotona, flourished about 
B.c\ 374. lie was a Pythagorean, a disciple of Archytas, 
and the (1 rat who wrote on the subject of physios. It is 
said tiiat Plato bought, at an enormous price, three books 
of Philolaus, with the aid of which lie composed his 
’Tinmens.' In several antient writers quotations are made 
from Philolaus. (Fabricius, Bibl. Grtrca.) 

PHILO'LOGY (<i*\v\oyia). It is difficult to attach a 
praise meaning to this word, as it is used in different sig¬ 
nifications by different writers. Among tho Greeks and 
Homans, the term philology was originally used to signify a 
love for the investigation of all subjects connected with lite¬ 
rature. (Plot., Theaet., c. x., p. I4f>; c. xlvii., p. 161; Cic .ad 
Div., xvi. 21; Erncsti, Clavts Cicero*., under d»Xo\oy«iri pa.) 
The Alexandrine critics applied the term pnilologun to a 
person who was well acquainted with the antieht Greek 
writers and with the subjects treated of in their works; 
and wo learn from Suetonius (Da Illustr. Grammat., c. 10) 
that Erato*!bones, who lived in the second century before 
tlio Christian rora, wps tho first who obtained this name, in 
consequence of bis extensive and varied learning. In later 
times, a philologus was merely a person skilled in language, 
and tho word became almost synonymous with gnunmaticus. 

Some modern writers iiavo included under the term phi¬ 
lology tho study of Greek and Komun antiquities, but the 
majority of writers appear to regard tho study of tho theory 
of language nml of languages in general as the only sub¬ 
jects strictly belonging to philology. 

Tho reader who wishes further information respecting 
the different meanings attached to the word philology, may 
consult Ast’s‘Grundriss dor Philologie,’ Landshut, 1808, 
and the first essay in Wolf and Buttmann's ‘Museum der 
Aiterllmms-WissunschnfV Berlin, 1807. 

PHILOME'LA. [Niuhtinoalk; Sylviadjb.1 
PHILOMELl'N#. [Sylviam.] 

PIIILOMRT.US. [Phocis.] 

PIIILOPCKMKN, the son of Craugis or Crausis of Me¬ 
galopolis in Arcadia, was bom about 253 n o. Having lost 
his father whon lie was still a boy, he was educated by Ole¬ 
ander of Mauiinoiu, an intimate friend of Crausis. Ho 
was afterwards placed under tlio tuition of Ecdemus and 
Deinopbnnos, two distinguished citizens of Megalopolis and 
friends of Aratus. Philopcemen studied philosophy and 
tho art of war, of wliieh lio was very fond from early youth: 
’• he considered it,' as Plutarch says, the most important and 
useful occupation of men, and despised those who were no 
versed in it.’ When bo attained the age of manhood, be 
engaged in predatory incursions which the people of Mega¬ 
lopolis, tho oonstant enemies,of Sparta, made into Laconica 
In his leisure lie applied himself to agricultural pursuits 
for tho purpose of improving his paternal estate. 

Philopasmon was thirty years of age whe^ Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, surprised Megalopolis by night [Clxo- 
Munich 111.], and lio was one of the last to leave tho 
town. Some time after, the Admans, in order to oppose 
Olemuenes, having by tho advice of Aratus allied them 
selves with Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, tha 
prince came into Peloponnesus, and defeated Cleomenes a 
the battle of Sellasia, 222 n.c., to which victory Philopcamcr 
mainly contributed. lie received a severe wound in thi 
battle. His reputation now rose high, and he was otferei 
by Antigonus a command in his army, which he declined 
’because,’ says Plutarch, ‘be could not bear lobe unde 
tho direction of another. 1 Philoposmen now repaired t< 
Greta, and engaged as a volunteer in the war which dis 
traded that island. During this campaign he greatly im 
proved himself in strategy. Aratus died n.c. 213, anc 
Philopaimen, on his return home, was made general of the 
Acbman cavalry. He improved the discipline of that body, 
recruited its strength, ana made it completely efficient. In 
'a battle which was fought near the river Lsrissus, he de¬ 
feated the united AStolians and Elea ns, and killed with hi 
own hand Demophantus, theElean general. Healsoeffeetec 
many improvements in the tactics and discipline of tht 
Achsssn infantry, and introduced the Macedonian order o 
battle. Wtf having broken out between the Admans and 


Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, Philopoemcn marched against 
the Spartan, and defeated him near Mnntineia. Machanidas 
Tell in the battle, by tho hand of Philoposmen. Inconsequence 
if this exploit, the Acbesans voted him a sthtue of bronze, 
ihich was placed in the temple of Delphi. In 28 1 b.c. Philo- 
, icemen was made strategos, or captain-general, of the Achamn 
league, of which, ftom that time till nis death, he was ooti- 
iidered as the principal leader, having succeeded Aratus in 
he confidence of the people. Philoposmen being a great ob- 
itacle in die way of Philip of Maoeaonia, who wished to ex¬ 
end his sway over the independent states of Greece, the king 
tried to have him assassinated, but the plot was discovered, 
and only served to increase the influence of Philopuemen. 
Nabis, who had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of Sparta, 
seised Messenia, but Pliilopcemen drove him out of that 
country, and restored the Messenians to their independence 
as allies of the Achseans. Wanting employment at home, 
he went a second time to Crete at the request of the Gor- 
tynians, and served in the wars of that island. Returning 
home about 197 u.c., he found Philip beaten by tho Romans 
under Flamininua, and obligedto sue for peace, the Acliseans 
allied to Rome, and Nabis at war both with the Achseans 
and with Rome. Philopcemen equipped a fleet against 
Nabis, but be failed in bis naval operations. He then st¬ 
acked him by land and defeated him ; and Gythium and 
:he qthcr seaports of Laconica, being taken from Nabis. 
were occupied by Achtean garrisons under an agreement 
with Flamininus, the Roman commander. When Nabis was 
murdered by his Aitolian auxiliaries, 192 b.c., Philopcsmcn 
marched upon Sparta, which was in a state of great confu¬ 
sion, and obliged the citizens to join the Achaean League, 
which then included all the Peloponnesus, with the excep¬ 
tion of Elis. 

During tho subsequent war betwoen Antioclius and tho 
Romans, Philopcemen, who was more clear-sighted than 
most of his countrymen with respect to the ambitious po¬ 
licy of Rome, recommended caution, and observed to Dio- 
phanes, who was then strategos of the Achseans, that 
* while Antiochus and the Romans were contending with 
two such powerful armies in the heart of Greece, the duty 
of an Achaean general was to watch them attentively, and, 
instead of lighting up a fresh war at home, rather to over¬ 
look some real injuries.’ This referred to Diophanes’ 
marching against Sparta, which li&d withdrawn itself from 
tho league. Some time after however tho citizens of 
Sparta, impatient at being cut off from the sea-coast, at¬ 
tempted to surprise a seaport called Las, but were repulsed 
by tho Admans, joined to the Lacedaemonian emigrants 
who had been exiled by Nabis. The Admans passed a 
decree requiring Sparta to give up the authors of the attempt 
upon Las. The pride of the Spartans was roused; they 
refesed compliance, put to death several of tlieir country¬ 
men who were in favour of the Admans, and sent envoys 
to the Roman Proconsul Fulvius, who had just effected tho 
subjugation of the AStolians, 189 h.c. Philopcemen, who* 
was strategos of the Achseans for that year, devastated La¬ 
conica. Fulvius came into Peloponnesus, and advised both 
parties to send messengers to Rome, and to suspend hostili¬ 
ties. The Acli&ans sent Diophanes and Lycortns, the 
father of the historian Polybius. The senate returned an 
ambiguous answer, which tho Achseans interpreted in 
their favour; and Philoposmen, being re-elected strategos 
for tlie following year, \8B u.c., marched into Laconica, and 
again demanded the authors of the attack upon Las and of 
the withdrawal flora the Adman alliance, with a promise 
that they should not be punished without trial. Upon this 
several of the persons implicated in this affair came forward 
and went voluntarily to the Adman camp, accompanied by 
others of the principal citizens of Sparta. As (hey ap¬ 
proached the Adman camp, the emigrants who formed the 
Achtean advanced-guard fdl upon their own countrymen, 
and killed seventeen of them, when Philopcemen interfered 
and saved the rest (Bixty-three in number) from immediate 
destruction. The next day he-brought them before the 
assembled Achseans and Locedsomoman emigrants, and, after 
a mock trial, they were sentenced to death and executed. The 
Spartans in dismay submitted to Philopcemen, who dictated 
to them hard conditions, namely, that the walls of the town 
should be rated, that all emigrants should be restored, that 
all tho mercenary troops should quit Laconica, as well as all 
the slaves who had been emancipated by Nabis and other 
tyrants. About 3000 of these refusing to leave the country, 
fhUepeemeu told them, and applied the money thus pro- 
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duccd to rebuilding* portico in Megalopolis wbicli had 
been destroyed by Cleomene*. Bui too hardest condition 
which Philopoemen imposed upon Sparta waa that of abo- 
lisliing the- laws and discipline of Lyourgus, arid obliging 
the Spartans to adopt the institutions of the Achseans ana 
bring up their childten after the Aobman fashion, being 
convinced, says Plutarch, * that their spirit could never be 
humbled so long as they adhered.to their old institutions.' 
Thus, in the year 188 n.c„ the laws of Lyourgus were abro¬ 
gated, after having subsisted for seven centuries, during 
which Sparta bad maintained a proud station among the 
states of Greece. It is true that for a long time previous 
to their abrogation they had been ill observed, but still they 
existed, at least in name, and it required only a determined 
spirit like that of Cleomenes to enforce obedience to them. 
The Spartans again appealed to Rome, and the consul Q. 
C. Metellus, on his return from Macedonia, where he had 
biiou on an embassy, appeared before the couucil of the 
Achseans assembled at Argos, and complained that they 
had treated the Spartans with undue severity. Aristssnus, 
the St rut egos for the year, was in the Roman interest, and 
Diophancs also blamed the conduct of Philopoemen; but 
Lycortas defended his conduct, and the council resolved 
that the decree concerning Sparta should not be repealed. 
It was perhaps on this occasion that Philopoemen, indignant 
at the servility exhibited by Aristaenus towards the Romans, 
is reported by Plutarch to have exclaimed, 'And why in 
such haste, wretched man, to see an end of Greece ? ’ En¬ 
voys were sent to Rome by the Achmuns to justify their 
conduct, and the Spartans, on. their side, sent two of the 
restored exiles, who took a violent part againBt the Achseans. 
The senate, having heard both parties, sent Appius Clau¬ 
dius and others as commissioners to the Peloponnesus. A 
gdncral congress of the Achseans being called, Appius 
Claudius declared that the senate was displeased with the 
manner in which Sparta had been treated, the massacre of 
eighty of its citizens, the demolition of its walls, and the 
abrogation of the laws of Lyourgus. It was on this occa¬ 
sion that Lycortas made that eloquent speech in reply 
which is given by Livy (xxxix. 36, 37), in which, after de¬ 
fending the conduct of the Achseuns, he retorted upon the 
Romans their own conduct towards the free statu of Capua 
during the second Punic war. The speech of Lycortas was 
generally approved; * so that,* adds Livy,' it was easy for 
Appius to see that the dignity of Rome could not he up¬ 
held by gentle proceedings.* Accordingly Appius haugh¬ 
tily advised the Achseans to das with a good grace that 
which otherwise they would be obliged to do against their 
will. The congress then declared, that rather than reverse 
their own decrees, they left it to the senate to make what 
changes they thought proper. The senate, seemingly satis¬ 
fied with this submission, allowed Sparta to continue in 
the Achaean league, on the condition of a general amnesty 
and the restoration of all political exiles. 


altogether unhappy,' observed the ngwl general, and he 
took the cup and drank the poison, which soon nut an end 
to his life (182 b.c.). Tho news spread rapidly through 
Achsoa. Lycortas, being appointed strategos, marched io 
avenge the death of his friend. Tho Messonians opened 
their gates, Dinocratcs killed himself, and tho remains of 
Philopoemen bqjng burned, the aslios were collected in an 
urn, which was carried by young Polybius in solemn pro¬ 
cession of the Achaean army to Megalopolis. Thu Messo- 
nian prisoners who had been concerned in tho death of 
Philopoemen were stoned to death. Statues to liis honour 
were set up in. most Grecian cities*. Philopoimen has been 
styled by some the last of the Greeks: ho was certainly 
the last of their successful commanders. 

(Plutarch, Philopoemen; Polybius, xxiii.; Fragments, 
xxiv. 6; Livy, xxxix.) 

PHILO'SCIA. [I so pod a, vol. xiii., p. 53.] 

PHILOSOPHY, from the Greek phtlosophia (<pt\aeo$!a), 
literally signifies ‘ love of wisdom or knowledge, 1 and a phi¬ 
losopher (£t \6ao<poc) is a 'lover of wisdom.’ Pythagoras 
(Diog. Lacrt, Proaem .) is said to have first used tho tern) 
philosophy, and to have called himself a philosopher, in¬ 
stead of a sophus (mtyoi), or ' wise man,' for, he added, no 
one is wise but God. Among the Greeks, philosophy was 
sometimes viewed as compriBiug or consisting of threu purts, 
physio tyvautSv), ethic (»i0nc<SiO, and dialectic (fliaXorrncor). 
Physio treated of the universe and that which it contained ; 
ethic treated of things that concerned human life and man. 
The term dialectic is explained in the article Organon. 
This division of philosophy is in itself of no value, and is 
merely a matter of history. 

The terms philosophy, philosophical, philosopher, are 
often used in our own language apparently with no great 
precision, though it is not difficult to deduce from the use 
of these terms the general meaning or notion which is at¬ 
tached to them. We speak of tho philosophy of the human 
mind as being of all philosophies that to which the iiainu 
philosophy is particularly appropriated; and when the term 
philosophy is used absolutely, this seems to bo the philosophy 
that is spoken of. Other philosophies are referred to their 
several objects by qualifying terms: thus wo speak of 
natural philosophy, meaning thereby the philosophy (what¬ 
ever that word may mean) of nature, that is, us the term 
nature is generally understood, of material objects. Wo 
also speak of the philosophy of positivo law, understanding 
thereby tho philosophy of those binding rules, properly 
called laws. The terms philosophy of history, philosophy 
of manufactures, and oilier such terms, are also used. All 
objects then which can occupy tho mind may liuve some¬ 
thing in common, called their philosophy; which philosophy 
is nothing else than the general expression for that effort of 
the mind whereby it strives, pursuant to its laws, to reduce 
its knowlcdgo to the form of ultimato truths or principles, 
and to determine the immutable relations which exist be¬ 


In the year beginning May, 183 n c., Philopoemen, then 
seventy years of age, was elected strategos for the eighth 
time. About this time Messene, through tho influence of 
ono of its citizens named Dinocrates, threw off its alliance 
with the Achseans. It appears from some passages of Po¬ 
lybius that Dinocratcs was a friend of Flamininus, the 
Roman general, who had been just appointed ambas¬ 
sador to Prusias, king of Bitliynia, to demand of him tho 
person of Hannibal. Flamininus on former occasions had 
shown that he was no friend to Philopoemen, and indeed 
the personal character of the latter made bim obnoxious to 
tho Roman policy. Flamininus. on arriving at Naupactus, 
wrote to PbilopoBtnen, requesting him to call together a 
general congress of the Achmans to discuss the affairs of 
Messene. Philopoemen, knowing that helfiiad no instruc¬ 
tions from the senate for the purpose, declined to do so. and 
prepared for war against Messene. Ho marched with a 
body of cavalry, hut finding a stout resistance, be was 
obliged to fall back. Being the last to retire, be waa sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, thrown from his horse, wounded in 
Hie fall, and taken prisoner to Messene. The citizens of 
Messene felt for his age and bis misfortune, but a few of 
the leading men of the thetion of Dinocratcs determined on 
getting rid of him. They put him in a dark dungeon 
called * the Treasury,* and in the night they sent.the execu¬ 
tioner to him with a cup of poison. Philopoemen asked tho 
man whether ho knew what had become of the Achaean 
cavalry, and especially of his friend Lycortas? The man 
answered that they had retired in safety. ‘Then we arenot 


tween things as it conceives them. The philosophy which 
comprises within itself all philosophies is that which labours 
to determine the laws or ultimate principles in obedience to 
which tho mind itself operates; and both those laws or ulti¬ 
mate truths, which must be considered as constituting tho 
miud what it is, and which are therefore independent of all 
external impressions, and those laws by which the mind 
operates upon the sensuous impressions produced by objects 
which it conceives and can only conceive as being external 
to itself. 

Thus every kind of knowledge, tho objects of which aro 
things external, has its philosophy or principles, which, 
when discovered and systematised, form tho science of tho 
things to which they severally belong. But inasmuch as 
the mind, in striving after this science, must act by its own 
laws and powers, and as these must in ‘.heir form, viewed 
independently of their special objects, always be the same 
laws and powers (for we cannot concern; tho mental powers 
to vary or differ in their essential qualities merely because 
they are applied to things that ore conceived as different), 
we therefore assume that the mind has its laws and nowers, 
which may be discovered by observation, as we discover by 
observation the laws or principles which govern the rela¬ 
tions of things external to the mind, or conceived as ex¬ 
ternal. Thus the human mind, by the necessity imprinted 
upon it, seetafto discover the ultimate foundation of nil that 
it.knows or conceives; to discover what itself is, and what 
is its relation to all things. Accordingly it strives to form 
a system but of ell such ultimate laws or principles. Such 
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a system may bo called a philosophy, in the proper and | 
absolute sense of the term, and the attempt to form such a 
system is to philosophise. Systems of philosophy have existed 
in all nations; even in the most uncivilised, in some form, and 
particularly in the form of o religion; for the highest aim of 
philosophy is to ascertain the relation of man to the infinite 
Being whom lie conceives as the end and limit of all his 
inquiries. In nations which have made further progress in 
menial culture, the systems of philosophy are not limited to 
the dogmas of a religion, hut those who have leisure, apd 
whose minds have been disciplined, have in all ages ven¬ 
tured to transcend tho limits of the religious system of their 
society or age, and to form what arc called philosophical 
systems. The history of such systems is the history of pbi- 
lophy, which thus viewed is a history of tho progross of the 
human mind towards the knowledge of itself, a knowledge 
which, imperfect as it is, is the accumulation of many cen¬ 
turies, and the work of many contributors. 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS, a native of Cappadocia, born A.n 
364, came to Constantinople to complete his studies, and 
afterwards wrote a History of the Church, in twelve books, 
from the beginning of tho schism of Arius, to a.d. 425. The 
work is lost, but we have an epitome of it. by Photius, inde¬ 
pendent of a short nolle i of it in his ‘ Bibliotheca.’ (My- 
riobiblon, Cod. 40.) Photius inveighs against the author as 
a heretic, and an apologist of Arius, Eusebius of Nicomcdin, 
Apollinsris, anil other heretics. Philostorgius was a man of 
general information, and lie inserted in his narrative many 
geographical and other details of remote countries, especially 
of Asia und Africa. The author was rather credulous with 
regard to prodigies, monsters, and other wonderful things, 
and Photius censures his credulity in attributing miracles 
to those whom the Patriarch considered as heretics. The 
epitome was translated into Latin, with comments, by J. 
uothofrodus, 4to., Genova, 1642, and also by H. do Valois, 
’Compendium Historic Ecclesiastics) Philostorgii, quod 
diotuvit Photius Patriarchs,’ Paris, 1673, with notes. It 
lias also been translated into French : * Abreg6 do l’His- 
toirc do 1‘Egliso do Pliilostorge,* Paris, 1676. 

PIIILO'STIIATUS, FLAVIUS, a native of the island 
of Lemnos, born in the second half of the second century 
of our rora, taught rhetoric first at Athens and afterwards 
at Rome, whero he became known and was patronised by 
tho empress Julia, tho wife of Scptimius Sovcrus, who was 
partial to tho learned. She commissioned him to compilo 
tho biography of Apollonius of Tynna from some memoirs 
written by a certain Damis of Nineveh, who had accompa¬ 
nied Philostratus in his peregrinations, and which had come 
into her possession. Philostratus professes also to have 
used in his compilation a collection of letters of Apollonius, 
which were at ono time in the possession of Hadrian, and 
were placed by that emperor in nis palace at Autiumi toge¬ 
ther with cortain responses of tho Oracle of Trophonius, 
which Apollonius had also collected. Tho biographer 
nvailod himself also, according to his own statement, of the 
narrative of a certain Maximus who hud known Apollonius. 
[Apoi.i.onius' ok Tyana.] Tho book of Philostratus dis¬ 
plays great credulity, either real or affected, in the compiler, 
and a great want of critical discrimination; it also contains 
many anachronisms and geographical errors. Huet and 
others have imagined that tho object of Philostratus was to 
write u parody of the life of Christ, but tbis seems doubt¬ 
ful: the parody, if intended m such, is too gross; besides 
which, it appears from the testimony of Lampridius (J Life (\f 
Alex. Srvrrus), that Christ was really worahipned by some 
of the later bouillon emperors, together with Abraham, Or¬ 
pheus, and Apollonius, these being all looked upon as holy 
men und tutelary genii. That Apollonius of Tyana was a 
real character, a philosopher, and a traveller, appears from 
various passages of antient authors. Vopiscus, among 
others, in his Life of Aurelian, says that his statues were in 
many temples; hut his adventures were probably magni¬ 
fied and distorted in course of time, and it is remarkable 
that no otic mentions him until,nearly a century after 
tho time assigned for his death. The empress Julia, a Sy¬ 
rian by birjth, was probably fond of the marvellous, and 
Philostratus, intending to entertain hor, inserted in his 
book all the wonderful stories he could collect relative to 
his hero. It seems however that in tho time of the great 
struggle between the heathen and Christian religions, under 
Diocletian and his immediate successors, some of the hea¬ 
then writers thought of availing themselves of the Life of 
Apollonius os a kind of counterpoise to the Gospel-narra¬ 


tive. Hierocles, prefect of Alexandria, and an enemy of the 
Christians, wrote a book with that object, in the shape of a 
comparison between the Life of Apollonius by Philostratus 
and that .of Christ, of which book Eusebius wrote a refuta¬ 
tion: ‘ Euschii Pamphili Animadvcpsiones in Philostrati do 
Apollonio Tyaucnsi Commentaries ob institutam cum illo 
ah Hierode Cbristi coraparatiouem, adomatm.' Lac- 
tantius ( Divin . Instil., v. 3) ajso combats the samo notion 
as absurd. St. Augustin ( Bpist. 4) alludes to- Apollonius 
as a magician whom the heathens compared with Christ. 
(Sco Tillemont, Hist, det Btnpereurs Romains, vol. ii, and 
Baylo’s article * Apollonius de Tyane.’) 

The other works of Philostratus are: 1, * The Lives of 
tho Sophists,* in two books; 2,' Heroica,’ or comments on 
the lives of some of the heroes of Homer, in the shape of a 
dialogue; 3, ‘leones,* or descriptions of 64 paintings which 
were in a portico near Neapolis by the sea-snore (these de¬ 
scriptions contain valuable information concerning the 
state of antient art); 4, Epistles, mostly erotic, excepting 
a few on matters of literature: one, which is inscribed to 
Julia Augusta, is an apology for tho sophists. Philostra¬ 
tus wrote other work*, such as a * Lexicon Rhctoricum,' ora¬ 
tions, &c., which are lost. His nephew, who is styled 
Philostratus the Younger, And who lived under Macrinus 
and Elagabalus, wrote also a book of ' leones,' which are 
not descriptions of actual paintings, but are so many sub¬ 
jects proposed to painters. 

Olcarius published all the existing works of tho two Plii- 
lostrati, with a Latin version, fol., Leipzig, 1709, including 
also some letters attributed to Apollonius and the work of 
Eusebius against Hierocles.' The ‘ Heroica' of Philostratus 
were edited by Boissonadg, Paris, 1806, 8vo., upon a' colla¬ 
tion of nine MSS. An edition of the ‘ leones’ of both the 
Philostrati appeared at Leipzig, 1825, 8vo., with a com¬ 
mentary by F. Jacobs, and notes by F. G. Weloker. 

PHILOTAS. [Pakmemo.] 

PllILO'XENUS, a native of Eretria, was the pupil of 
Nicomachus of Thebes, whom he imitated, and even sur¬ 
passed in rapidity of execution: he is said by Pliny ( Hist. 
Nat., xxxv. 10, 36) to have discovered some more expeditious 
methods of operation in painting. He was the most rapid 
painter of antiquity, the *Fa presto’ (Luca Giordano) of tho 
antionts. 

Philoxenus was particularly distinguished for a Battle of 
Alexander and Darius, which, according to Pliny, was not 
inferior to any of tho productions of antient painting. It 
was painted by order of (Jassander, king of Macodon, and 
therefore probably not long after the hundred and sixteenth 
Olympiad, or 316 h.c. 

It is not improbable that the large mosaic, apparently re¬ 
presenting the battle of Issus, which was discovered in tho 
year 18,31, in Pompeii, in tho so-called house ‘del Fauno,’ 
and is still preserved there, is a repetition of the celebrated 
picture by Philoxenus of that subject; for, independent of 
Alexander and Darius being the two most conspicuous 
figures, the design and composition of the work are so su¬ 
perior to the execution, that its original has evidently been 
the production of an age long anterior to the degenerate 
period of tho mosaic itself. With the single exception of 
the execution, the mosaic exhibits, in every respcct/inerits 
of the highest order, and is certainly one of the most valu¬ 
able relics of antient art: the composition is simple, forcible, 
and beautiful, and its original, if not actually a production 
of the most renowned times of Grecian painting, still cannot 
have been far short of meriting the commendation bestowed 
by Pliny upon the battie;piece of Philoxenus. 

Pliny has mentioned only two works by Philoxenus, the 
one alluded to, and a lascivious piece, in which were three 
satyrs feasting,4 style of art much in vogue with Grecian 
painters, even of the best days. 

PHILTER (ptXrpo v, philirum), was a potion given among 
the Greeks and Romans to excite love. It is doubtful of 
what these potions were composed, but tlieir operation was 
violent and dangerous, often depriving those who drank 
them of their reason. (Ovid, Ar. Amat, ii. 106.) Lucretius 
is said to have died from drinking a potion of this kind, and 
the madness of Caligula is attributed by some to a similar 
potion, wbioh was given him by his wife Coesonia. (Suet., 
Cal., 50; Juv., vi 615, 616.) The most powerful love po¬ 
tions were prepared by the Thessalians, whence Juvenal 
speaks (vi. 610) of Thessala pliiltra. 

PHI'LYRA, Fabricifis’s name for a genus of the tribe of 
Leucosians. [Oxystomhs, vol. xvii., p. 110.] 
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The Philyree are small crustaceans, with a circular and 
depressed carapace, tli vfront of wliieh is much less advanced 
than the epislome. The external antenna: are nearly trans¬ 
versal in tlexion. and the buccal frame is nearly circular an¬ 
teriorly; the principal portion of the external jaw-feet is 
triangular, as in the other Leucosiuns, but the palp or ex¬ 
ternal branch of those organs is much dilated outwards, and 
describes a very curved line. Feet of the four lust pairs 
with the tarsus depressed and nearly lamellar. Nothing 
elsu remarkable. (M. Edwards.) 

Example, Philyra scabriuscula. (PI. to M. Edwards's 
Hist. Nat. des Crustacea, pi. 20, figs. 9 and 10.) Colour 
rosy grey; length six lines. 

Locality .— East Indies. 

PHLEGM is the mucus secreted by the air passages. 
[Mucus.] In its common acceptation the term includes 
nearly all materials coughed up from the lungs. 

PHLEGON (*Xiywu), a native of Tralles in Lydia 
(Suidiis), a freed man of the emperor Hadrian. (Vopiscus, 
in Saturnine, p. 245 ; Spurtiauus, in Hadriano, p. 8, et in 
Severo, p. 71,ed. Salmas., Par., 1020; Photii Biblioth., cod. 
97, p. 83, ed. Bekker.) Nothing is known of the events of 
his life, and the date of his death is uncertain: however, as 
one of his chronological works, which is no longer extant, 
cutried the history down to Ol. 229.2— a.». I ll (Suidas), 
he probably lived to the middle of the second century a.d. 
Some fragments of his works are all that remain; the 
longest belongs to a treatise irtni Oavftueiuiv, ‘Do Mirabili- 
bus.’ It is a curious work, divided into thirty-five chapters 
(some of which arc very short), and containing (as might 
be expected from the title) a groat many absurd fables. 
The same may be said of a shorter fragmeut of four chap¬ 
ters, TTt(,l naK(iof3iiov, • Do Longsevis.’ The third fragment 
that remains is a chapter iripi rUv 'Obv/iwiuiv, * De Olym- 
piis.’ which is supposed by Sulmasius (Ad Spartian., p. 43) 
to be the preface to a lost work, ‘De Olympiouicis.’ He 
mentions (De Mirah., eapp. G-10) several curious cases of 
hermaphrodites (avtp&yvvoi), or persons supposed to be 
women who afterwards turned out to be men. (For similar 
instances see Cyclop, of An at. and Physiol-, art. ‘ Herma¬ 
phroditism,’ p. 092, 8tc.) He quotes Crulerus, the brother 
of King Antigonus (De Mirab., cap. 32), as saying that he 
had known a person who, within seven years, was an infant, 
a youth, an adult, a father, an old man, ami a corpse. (For 
similar instances see Good’s Study of Med., cl. v., ord. 2, 
gen. 2, sp. 1.) He gives several instances of monstrous 
births, and of three, four, and five children being born at 
once, and says, on the authority ofMegusthenes, that the 
women at Palma become mothers at six years old. (Ibid., 
cap. 33.) He gives a list of persons who had lived nioro 
than a hundred years, hut says that the Erythrccan sibyl 
attained nearly the age of otic thousand. (De Longcev., 
cap. 4.) He speaks of a child who was able to converse 
with others when only nine and-forty days old. (Steph. By- 
zaut., Dc Urb. in Tappaxivy.) 

But what has made Phlegon’s name more familiar 
among the moderns is his being cited, though a heathen, 
as bearing witness to the accomplishment of Christian 
prophecies. (Origen, Coni. Cels., lib. ii., $ 14, n. 69, ed. 
Spencer., Cantab., 1677.) The passage referred to is us 
follows:—* Phlegon, in the thirteenth, or, as 1 think, the 
fourteenth book of his Chronicles, ascribes to Christ the 
knowledge of some fuiuro things, though he makes a 
mistake in the person, naming Peter instead of Jesus; 
and ho allows that the things foretold canto to puss.’ 
Upon this Lardner remarks (Credibility, Pt. II., ‘Ties then 
Testimonies,’ cli. 13)—1, that Origen seems to have 
trusted to his memory in this quotation ; 2, that if Phlegon 
named Peter instead of our Lord, it is a mark of careless¬ 
ness and inaccuracy; 3, that, for waut of seeing the pas¬ 
sage more at length, we cannot form any clear judgment 
about it; 4, that Phlegon was so credulous, that his testi¬ 
mony concerning things of a marvellous nature must be of 
little weight; and 5, that Origen is the only person.that 
has mentioned this. He concludes therefore that ‘upon 
the whole this citation is of no great moment.’ But there 
is auother passugc of this author which may be reckoned 
more material, os it has been supposed to relate to the mi¬ 
raculous darkness which prevailed at the time of our lord's 
crucifixion. In St. Jerome’s Latin version of the ‘ Chroni¬ 
cle’ of Eusebius (p. 155, ed. Pont., Burdig.. 1G04), tho 
passage occurs as follows:—‘And so writes Phlegon, an 
excellent compiler of the Olvtupiads, in his thirteenth 
P. C , No. 1115. 


| book, saying, “ In the fourtu year of the two hundred 
I and second Olympiad there was a great and extraordinary 
eclipso of tho sun, distinguished among ull that hud hap¬ 
pened before. At tho sixth hour tho day was turned 
into dark night, so that the stars in tho heavens were 
seen, and there was an earthquake in Bithyuiu which 
overthrew many houses in the city of Nice.”’ (Compare 
Origen, Cont. Cels., lib. ii., $ 33. p. 80 ; Jb , $ 59, p. 96 ; and 
oilier authorities quoted by Lanlucr.) This passage was 
the origin of a controversy in England in tho early part of 
tlm last century between Mr. Whiston, Dr. Sykes, Mr. 
Chapman, and others, a long and complete account of which 
may be found in tho English translation of Bayle's Dic¬ 
tionary, and in Citaufcpifi’s Supplement to it. Tho imme¬ 
diate cause of the controversy was tho omission of tho 
passage in the eighth edition of Dr. S. Clarke’s 'Boyle 
Lectures,’ published soon after liis death in 1732, although it 
hud been inserted in the first edition, which cante out in 
1706. This was done at tho persuasion of Dr. Svkcs, who 
had suggested to Clarke that an unduo stress had been 
laid upon tho passage. But besides these, other uud 
greater names uro to Be found in direct opposition to each 
other upon this question. Tito testimony of Phlegon is 
highly valued by Colonia (La Belig. Chief, uutorisce f ar 
les Aut. Pay., vol. i., cli. 1, pp. 1 -44>; by Hunt (Demons tr. 
Erang., prop. 3. $9, pp. 25-6); liy Fuhricius {HiMing. (Jr., 
tom. iii., p. 403); by Petuvius (De Doetr. Temp., lib. xii., 
cap. 21, p. 458): on tho other hand, it is rejected by 
G. J. Vossius (Harm. Evang , lib. ii., cap. 10); by Sc.sliger 
fin Euscb. C/tron. pp. 185-6); by Kepler (Eel. Chron., 
pp. 87, 126); by Tillemont (Mem. Ecc/rs., Note xxxv., stir 
N. S. Jesus Christ, p. 449); by Bayle (Diet. Hist. amlCrit., 
art. ‘ Phlegon’); ami by Lindner (lococit.). Tho principal 
objections against the authority uf the pussagu in question 
are thus brieity summed up liy Dr. Adam Clarke (Comment, 
on Matth. xxvii. 45):—1, All the authors who quote Phlegon 
differ uud often very materially, in what they say was found 
in him; 2, He says nothing of Judtea: what he says is, 
that in such an Olympiad (somo say the 102nd, others the 
202nd) there was an eclipse in Bithyuiu, and an earthquake 
at Nice ; 3, lie does not say that the carthquaku happened 
at the time of the eclipse; 4, Hu does not intimate that 
this darkness was extraordinary, or that tlfo eclipse hap¬ 
pened at the full of the moon, or that it lasted three hours ; 
all of which circumstances could not ha\u been omitted by 
hitn if he hail known them; 5, He speukx merely of an or¬ 
dinary though perhaps total eclipse of tho sun, and cannot 
mean the darkness mentioned by the Evangelists; and 6, 
lie speaks of an eclipse that happened in some year of tho 
102nd or 202ml Olympiad, and therefore, upon the whole, 
little stress can be laid on what lie says as applying to 
this event. 

The three remaining fragments of Phlegon were first 
published in 1568, Basil., 8vo., Gr. ct. Lilt., by Xylumier, 
together with Autonini Libcrulit Transform. Conger. ; 
Apollonii Hist. Mirab. ; Antigoni Citryshi Hist. Mirah. ; and 
M. Antoninus, Dc Vila suit. An improved edition, with 
notes by Meursius, oppeured in 1620, Lttgd. Bat., 4to., Gr. 
et Lat., which is reprinted by Grunovius, in his ‘Thesaur. 
Anliquit. Griuc.,’ vol. viii, p. 2690, sq., and p. 2727, and 
vol. ix., p. 1289, sip; and ulso inserted among the works of 
Meursius, vol. vii., p. 77, sq. This was republished wit Is 
notes by J. G. Franzius, and an 'Epistola de Longaivis,’ by 
Meihomius, Hulto. 1775, 8vo, and lastly, with additional 
observations, by J. Bnstius, liaise, 1822, 8V<>., Gr. el. Lat. 

PIILEGRAS1 CAMP1, the aiiticiu name given by poets 
to a volcanic hilly region situated west of tho city of Na¬ 
ples, embracing tho not vet extinct volcano culled La Sulfa- 
lara, the basins of the lakes of Agnano ami Avci no, tho 
'extinct crater culled Degli Astruui, that railed Monte Bar- 
baro, and the hill called Monte Nuovo, which was thrown 
up by an eruption in 1539 on ilio site of tho .former lake 
Lucrinus [Agnano; Avek.no] ; in short, the whole district 
round Pozzuolo, bounded on the east by the hill of l’osi- 
lipo, which separates it from the basin of Naples Ptoper, 
and Mount Gaurui and Mount Grillo on the west and south¬ 
west, which divide it from flic coasts of Curifui and liaise, 
i [Bai.k ; CuMAt.] On the ninth this volcanic ilUtnet is 
| bounded by the plain of Campania. It must not be nip- 
posed however that the Phlrgmsi Campi constitute the 
whole volcanic region west of Naples, which extend--' u the 
! other side of the lulls of Bairn and routhwo.-.t to the Moo 
1 di Prucida, and also beyond tho nairuw .channel vailed 
‘ Vui.XV1I1.-0 
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Bocche di Procida, including the island of that name and i 
the neighbouring island of Ischia. [Ischia.] Breislak, 
in his • Topografla Fisica della Campania,’ gives a good 
description of this volcanic tract, with a map of it. See also 
G. Poulett Scropo, ‘ On the Volcanic District of Naples,* in 
vol. ii. of the socoiul series of the * Geological Transactions.' 

With the exception of the hill of Solfatara, about 300 feet 
in height, which emits almost continually a sulphureous 
steam through several fissures, the other craters of this 
region have been long extinct. 

Poetical descriptions of the volcanic phenomena exhibited 
by the Phlegrsci Campi have been given by Virgil, Pet ro¬ 
il i us Arbiter, and other Latin poets. Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 21) says that this region, in which Hercules defeated 
the giants, was called * Plilogrceus Campus, from a hill which 
onco threw up fiaraos in the same manner as /Etna, retain¬ 
ing still the traces of former eruptions.’ This hill was pro¬ 
bably that now called Solfatara, though Diodorus adds, that 
*in bis time it wus called Vesuvius;’ but this must be un 
error either of the author or of the copyist, as Vesuvius, in 
the time of Diodorus, had not begun to vomit liames. Be¬ 
sides this, Diodorus characterises the region, which he de¬ 
scribes as jiuing near thu shore of Cum®, which description 
could not apply to Vesuvius. Strabo (p. 245. Casaub.) 
says that the Cumam, us some suppose, was ealled Phlcgra 
from the circumstance of its being full of sulphur, and fire, 
and hot springs. 

PHLEUM, a genus of grasses, contains, among many 
unimportant species, one of considerable agricultural value. 
This, the P. prutensc, or meadow rat’s-tail grass, is a general 
inhabitant of the most fertile pastures, and is regarded as 
a sign of rich soil. It bears its flowers in a long cylindrical 
soft head, and is extremely like the meadow foxtail [Alo- 
vncmtus] in appearance; from which it differs in having 
unequal glumes, und two pales instead of one. This nlant 
is very productive, especially in the early spring, ana is a 
very general component of liay. Nevertheless, according 
to Mr. Low, it is not a peculiarly good hay-grass, from the 
wiry ness of its stem and the shortness of its aftermath. It 
is of the greatest use when the object is to procure a sward 
of pei lmiuent herbage. 

PIILCEOMYS, Mr. Waterhouse’s name fora subgonus 
of Murid'C , which is in the.habit of feeding ch icily on the 
hark of trees, according to Mr. Cuming, after whom the 
typical species (Mus ( Phlamwift) Cuniinxi) is named. 

Loruhtt /.—The Isluud of Luzon. (See further, Zool. 
Pn>c, l.vt'.i.) 

1M1LOG1STKATKD AIR. [Azotic.] 

PHLOGISTON, an hypothetical substuncc, by supposing 
the existence of which Stahl [Stahl] explained the pheno¬ 
mena of combustion, lie imagined that, by combination 
with phlogiston a body wus rendered combustible, and that 
its disengagement occasioned combustion, and after ils evo¬ 
lution there remained either au acid or nil earth : thus sul¬ 
phur was by this theory supposed to bo composed of phlo¬ 
giston und sulphuric acid ; and lead, of the calx of lead und 
phlogiston, &c. 

At this period however oxygen had not been discovered, 
and although Jean lley had shown that metals by burning 
increased in weight, and Hooke and Mayow hail attributed 
combustion to tlm presence of tlio air in which it occurs, yet 
the duel lino proposed by Staid maintained its ground for 
about half a century. Soon after the discovery of oxygen 
gas by Dr. Priestley, the experiments winch others had made 
on the calcination of the nietuls were repeated with great ac- 
*urac-y by Lavoisier; the consequence was, that the phlo¬ 
gistic theory gave way to thu antiphlogistic; for the com¬ 
bustion, which had been attributed to the extrication of 
phlogiston, was known in all commou cases to be derived 
from the absorption of oxygen, and this explained the in¬ 
crease of weight which bodies acquired by combustion, 
whereas on the phlogistic theory they ought to have suffered 
a d'immiiii<n by the process. 

PHLORIZIN, a peculiar vegetable matter which exists 
in the bark of the trunk und roots of the apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum trees. According to Sta-s, it is most readily ob¬ 
tained, and in large quantity, by treating either the fresh 
or dried roots of thu apple tree with weak alcohol at the 
temperature of about 15u° Falir. When the digestion has 
bvon continued for some hours, the clear solution is to be 
poured off, and the alcohol distilled; the residual liquor on 
* doling deposits phlorizin, which is to be rendered colourless 
by animal charcoal. 


Phlorizin, when deposited from a saturated solution, has 
the form of silky tufts; but when obtained by the slow 
cuoling of a dilute solution, it is in long tlat brilliant ueedles. 
The taste of phlorizin is rather bitter, followed with slight 
sweetness; it is scarcely soluble in cold water, but boiling 
water dissolves it in largo quantity; alcohol and pyroxylin 
spirit also readily take it up, and at all temperatures; tether, 
even when boiling, dissolves only traces of it* though, when 
mixed with alcohol, it dissolves it very well; it has no action 
on vegetable colours. 

Phlorizin contains no azote, but, according to Stass, is 
composed nearly of— 

Hydrogen , . 5*4 

Carbon . . . 58*6 

Oxygen . . . 3G-o 

- loo 

Phlorizin is by various processes, described by M. Stoss, 
converted into phlorizein, phloretin, ami phloretic acid: 
for on account of these, we refer to his memoir contained 
in tho 69th vol. of ‘ Annulus do Chimio et do Physique.’ 
P1IOCA. [Seals.] 

PHOCZBA. [Ionia; Marseille.] 

PIIOCAi'NA, Cuvier’s name for the Porpesscs, Mar- 
souins of the French. [Whales.] 

PIIOCAS, a native of Asia Minor, of an obscure 
family, enterod the army under tho reign of the emperor 
Mauritius, and attained the rank of a centurion. lie hap¬ 
pened to be with his company on the banks of the Danube 
when one of tlioso mutinies so frequent in tlm history of thu 
Eastern empire broke out among thu troops on that station, 
and having probably made himself conspicuous among the 
disaffected, he was tumultuously proclaimed leader of the 
insurgents, and lie marched with them to Constanstinople. 
At the approach of tho rebels an insurrection broke out in 
the capital, and the emperor and his family were obliged to 
escape in a boat to Calchcdon. Pliocas was proclaimed em¬ 
peror and crowned by the patriarch, a.d. 602. Mauritius, 
being taken, was put to death, together with his five sons, 
and some time after the rest of his family shared the 
same fate. Pliocas sent ambassadors to Khosru II. to an¬ 
nounce his accession to tho throne, but the Persian monarch 
having learned the circumstances, took up arms to avenge 
the cause of Mauritius, and carried on a destructive war in 
the Asiatic provinces. Pliocas found more fuvour with 
Rome. Gregory I. wrote him some complimentary letters 
in which he cxtuls the condition of the Italian subjects of 
the empire os being free men in comparison with those who 
were subject to the Longobard and other kings, who treated 
them ns little better than sluves. These letters of Gregory 
to Phocas mid his wife Lcuntia have been much censured, 
but wo ought to consider that the Roman pontiffs, being at 
a distance from the Eastern capital, were not competent 
judges of the frequent insurrections and changes of dynasty 
which occurred there, while, exposed as they and their 
(locks were to eminent danger from the Longobards, it whs 
their interest to propitiate the Byzantine ruler for thu time 
bciftg, without investigating too closely his titlo to the 
throne. 

Pliocas remained on good terms with Boniface III. and 
Boniface IV., the successors of Gregory. Ho is said by Au- 
ustusius. the Papal chronicler, to have acknowledged Boni¬ 
face 111. as the head of all the Christian churches; but that 
which is better authenticated is his uct of donation of the 
Pantheon at Rome to Boniface IV., to be transformed into 
a Christian church, a.d. 607. 

In them lean time insurrections broko out in several parts 
of the Eastern empire, which the suspicions and cruelties 
of Phocas only served to exasperate, lleruclius, exarch of 
Africa, sent two expeditions, one by sea and the other by 
land, under bis son Heraclius and his nephew Nicetas, who 
joining kelore Constantinople, took possession of the city, 
after some resistance. Phocas was taken and put to a cruel 
death by order of the younger Heraclius, who succeeded him 
in the empiro, a.d. 610. 

(Cedrenus (Xylandri), p. 331, &c.; Gibbon.) 

PliOCKNIC ACID and PHOCENIN. This last is 
a peculiar fatly matter contained in the oil of tho porpoise, 
combined with olein and a very small quantity of phoceuio 
acid. To procure it, nine parts of the oil are to be treated 
with ten parts of hot alcohol of sp. gr. 0*797 : the liquor, 
when it has become cold and clear, is to be submitted to 
distillation, by which an acid of aa oleaginous appearance 
is obtained: if the acid is separated by carbonate of mag- 
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nesln, and (lie remaining*oil treated with eold weak alcohol, 
the phocenin is dissolved by it, and it bus the following pro¬ 
perties:—at 65° its sp. gr. is 0‘954; it exhales a weak pe¬ 
culiar odour, somewhat resembling that of ether and pho- 
cenic, acid. It is insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
boiling alcohol. 

Wlien 100 pnrts of phocenin are treated with potash, they 
are converted into 59 parts of hydrated oleic acid, 15 of gly¬ 
cerin, and .T2'H'2 of dry phocenio acid. 

Phoeenie Add is colourless, liquid at usual temperatures, 
and in appearance resembles a volatilo oil; its sp. gr. is 
about 0-93-2. It has a very strong smell, end its tnste is 
sour and penetrating. It remains linuhl below 32°, and 
boils at about 212 °. It may be distilled in vacuo without 
alteration ; hut when distilled in p retort containing air, it 
is considerably altered, unless distilled with water, and then 
it ri-.es with it, and it is condensed in a pure state in the 
receiver. It is nearly as combustible as volatile oils. 
According to Chevroul, it is composed of— 

Hydrogen . . 8*25 

Carbon . . .65- 

Oxygon . . . 26‘75 

-100 

PHOCIAN WATt. [Phu.jp( ofMacedonia); Pnocts.] 
PHO'CIDA?. [SxAi.s.] 

PHO'CION (4>ukiW), an Athenian general and states¬ 
man, was a contemporary of Demosthenes. His first ap¬ 
pearance in history is at the battle of Naxos, n.c. 376, when 
Demosthenes was seven years old, being himself twentv- 
sevcti. He survived Demosthenes four years, and, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Thirlwall, is the representative of that party in 
Atnens to which Demosthenes was the constant antagonist, 
Plutarch relates that Phoeion w-as the son of a turner, 
but he disbelieves the story on account of tlie goodness of 
bis education and the liberal turn of his mind. Whatever 
was his rank, Phoeion found admittance into the school of 
Plato, and afterwards studied under Xenocratcs, whose 
lessons had perhaps greater inllucnoe on his character than 
even those of Plato; at least it is not difficult to trace a 
resemblance between Phoeion and Xenocratcs, while it 
would ho hard to acknowledge any between Phoeion and 
Plato. To a stern and forbidding aspect, a stoical de¬ 
meanour, and habits of rigid simplicity, Phoeion united a 
kind and generous heart. These qualities secured for him 
so great a measure of popularity that he was forty-four 
times elected general, and that in an nge when public 
nificcs were generally obtained by bribery. lie was also 
heard with so much attention in public, that even Demos¬ 
thenes dreaded the effect of his terse and pithy harangues, 
Plutarch records many of his sayings. There is much 
wit and point in most of them, indeed they go quite beyond 
the stile of antique jokes, usually so dull to modern ears, 
and there is much political wisdom in them; but still they 
have an air of intended wit and a striving after effect 
which make them look different from the strong and 
genuine thoughts of an earnest and true-hearted patriot. 
But nfier all, when biographer and subject each lived in an 
age more distinguished for smartness than solidity, we need 
not hold these speeches inconsistent with that high cha¬ 
racter for wisdom w hich Phoeion hears. 

The public incidents recorded of Pliocion’s life are, as is 
natural for the head of the peace party, not numerous. Ho 
commanded many times and often successfully, but ho 
seems to have acted the part of an ambassador better than 
of a general. His death (n.c. 317) took place under circum¬ 
stances much like those which accompanied that of Socrates. 
During the confusion which ensued after the death of Alex¬ 
ander, a revolution occurred at Athens, and tho democratic 
party, drunk with success, condemned their chief opponents 
to death. Among these was Phoeion- he died with the’ 
greatest composure, and left an injunction to his son, to pre¬ 
serve ifo remembrance of the wrongs which Athens had done 
to his father. As in tho case of Socrates, the people soon saw 
their error; repentance however does not usually atone for 
political crimes, and the parallel between Phoeion and So¬ 
crates holds good with regard to the evil times which fol¬ 
lowed their respective executions, showing public ingrati¬ 
tude to be the parcnl ns well as the child of civil corruption. 
(Plutarch’s Life of Phoeion; ThirlwalPs Hint, of Greece■) 
PHOClS was bounded on the south by the 

Corinthian Gulf, on the west by Doris and tho Locri 
Ozolse, on the north by the Locri Epinnemidii and Opuntii, 
and on the east by Bosotia. The territory of Phocia origin¬ 


ally extended to tlioEubcean channel, but was in later times 
entirely separated from the sea by Lociis. Sint ho says iix.. 
p. 416) that Phoois was divided into two parts l>v the range 
of Parnassos, which extend* in n south easterly direction 
through Phocis till it joins Mount Helicon on the borders 
of Bceotia. Parnassos and the mountains which separate 
Phocis from Locris form the upper valley of the river O- 
phissus, on the hanks of which there is some fertilo country, 
though in many parts the mountains approach very near 
both hanks of the river. The southern part of Phocis is 
almost entirely covered with the mountains which branch 
off to the south from tho huge mass of Parnassos, though 
there are a few fertile plains between those mountains, of 
which the largest is tho celohrntcd CrisMoan plain. 

We know very little respecting tho early inhabitants of 
Phocis. According to Pausamas (ii., 4, $ 3; x., 1 , § 1 ) 
the people derived their nnmo from a king Phocus; and that 
tho name is of considerable antiquity is evident from the 
Phocians being mentioned by Humor (//., ii. 517). Previous 
to the Persian invasion they appear to have boon frequently 
engaged in hostilities with tho Thessalians, audio haw*been 
successful in maintaining their independence. (Herod., viii. 
27, -26.) Xerxes, nt the instigation of the Thessalians, 
ravaged Phocis with fire ami sword, and destroyed many 
of their cities. (Herod., viii. 32.) 

The Phocians had no political importance till after the 
baltlo of Lcuctra: hut shortly aftor that event, circum¬ 
stances occurred which occasioned the celebrated Phoeian or 
Snored Wur. in which ail the grout status of Orceco were 
more or loss concerned. Tho immediate occasion of this 
war is said by Diodorus (xvi. 23) to have been an act. of 
sacrilege committed by the Phocians in cultivating a part 
of the Cris-HJan plain, which hail been doomed by a decree 
of tho Atnpliictyoiis, in n 583, to lie waste forever. But 
whatever may have been the immediate, tins real occasion 
of tho war was tho animosity bet ween Thebes and Plmeis, 
which had long prevailed under u show of pence. Thu 
Thebans used their iiitlueneo in the Amphietyunic council 
to induce tho Ainphictyons to sentence tho Phocians to pay 
a heavy fine to the god for tho violation of .the sacred laud ; 
and on their refusing to pay this fine, the council pn*sc<l 
a decree that if the linn were not paid, the Phocians should 
forfeit their territory to the gods, winch decree was in all 
probability intended toicduce the Phocians to the condition 
of the Helots in Laconica, subject, to tho jurisdiction of the 
temple of Delphi. In these alarming circumstances the 
Phocians were induced by Philomelas, who appears to have 
held some high office in tin* Phoeian state, and was a man 
of great talent and energy, to make the hold attempt at. 
seizing tins city and temple of Delphi. This attempt was 
successful, and the Phocians obtained in the treasures de¬ 
posited in the temple ample means for carrying on the war. 
This wnr, which lasted for ton years, was carried on with 
various success on both sides. Tho Thebans and almost all 
the northern states of Greeeo were opposed to the Phocians; 
and though the Athenians and Spartans were willing, in 
consequence of their fear of the power of Thebes, to afford 
assistance to the Phocians, the former were too much 
weakened by the Peloponnesian war, and the latter by tin 
Theban victories and the formation of Messenia as an indo- 

? iondent state, to render any effectual aid. But what tlm 
’hociana wanted in allies was compensated by mercenary 
troops; and it is difficult to say how long the struggle 
might havo lasted, had not the Ainphictyons called in the 
assistance of Philip of Macedon, who took possession of 
Delphi, and put an end to tho war, h.c. 316. The Phocians 
were severely punished lbr then- sacrilege; all their cine.* 
with tho exception of Abie, were razed to the ground, anil 
their inhabitants dispersed in villages not containing more 
than fifty inhabitants. Their two votes in the Atnpliie- 
tyonic council wore taken away an 1 given to Philip. (Pans., 
x., 3 , § I ; Died., xvi. 59; -lisclu'/i.. T)c pals. Legal., 
p. 45 .) Many of the towns however appear to have been 
rebuilt soon afterwards. fPjm.il*, p. 74.J 

The principal towns of Phocis were Delphi [Dki.phi'] and 
Elatea; the lattcrof which was situated on a stuuil lull above 
the plain watered by the Ccphissua. It was taken and burnt 
by the army of Xerxes (Herod., viii. 33), but was rebuilt moil 
afterwards, and become from its pusition the most important 
town in Phocis. It commanded tho chief road which led 
from the north of Greece to Bosotia and Attica (Strah., ix., 
p. 424), and hence we read in Demosthenes (Ife Corona, 
p. 284 ) that tho greatest alarm prevailed at Athens when 
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intelligence vm brought that Elalea was itized by Philip. 
The ruina are at «hc modern Elephta. 

On tho sea coast the first town we come to after leaving 
the Locri Ozolao is Cirrha, situated at the head of the 
Crisecean Gulf ( Bay of Satona) and at the mouth of the 
PleiitUH. Cirrha was the port of Delphi, from which it was 
distant C 0 stadia according to Pausanias (a. 37, $ 4), and 80 
according to Strabo (ix., p. 418). This town is frequently 
confounded with Crissa, which is mentioned as a separate 
place by Strabo, and said to have been situated between 
Delphi and Cirrha. The Crissisans were charged by the 
Delphians with undue exactions from the strangers who 
camo to consult the Delphian oracle. Tho Amphiclyons 
declared war against them, which, after lasting for ten years, 
ended in the destruction of Crissa, n.c. 585, the land of 
which was dedicated to the god. (Paus., x. 37, J 4.) 

Tlie next town to Cirrha on tho coast was Anticyra, cele¬ 
brated (or its preparation of hellebore, which grew in the 
mountains nhova the town. (Slrab., ix., p. 418; Paus., x. 
30, $ . 1 .) Next to Anticyra was Medeon, destroyed with 
the other Pliorian towns after the termination of the Sacred 
War and never restored (Pans., x. 36, J 3); and after it the 
small town of Murathus (Slrab., ix., p. 423), beyond which 
was the Pliarygian promontory with a station for ships. 
Tho most easterly town in Phocis on the coast was Mychus. 
(Strabo, ix., p. 423.) 

There are few towns of any importance inland, with the 
exception of Delphi and Elatea. North-east of Delphi was 
Lycorca, a place of great antiquity. It is said in the Pa¬ 
rian Marble to have been the residence of Deucalion, and 
Strabo (ix. 418) speaks of it ns more nntient than Delphi. 
(Compare Pans., x. 32, J f>.) Above Lycorea was Tithorea 
or Neon, at the distance of 80 stadia from Delphi. (Pnus., 
x. 32. $ 0 .) its ruins are near tho modern village of Ve- 
litzu. Pausanias (x. 32, Jit) says that the oil of Tithorea 
was admirable for the composition of perfumed ointments. 
West of Tithorea, and at the foot of Parnassns, was the on- 
tient city of Liliun, which is mentioned by Homer (//., ii. 
523) ns near the sources of the Cephissus. It, was distant 
from Delphi 180 stadia across the Parnassos. (Paus., x. 33, 
J 1 .) On the holders of Breotia was the town of Aiuliysus or 
Ambyssus (Puns., x. 30, J 2 : Strabo, ix. 423), w hich” is not 
unfriiquently mentioned in history. In the Macedonian war it 
was tuken by Flnmininus. (l.iv., xxxii. 18.) Its ruins were 
discovered by Chandler near the modem village of Dys- 
tomo. 
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FHOCY'I.TDES, of Miletus, was a philosopher and 
poet, and fimirislicd about n.c. 535. An admonitory poem 
(irniij/in I'onOmicih*) is attributed to this Phoeylides; but it 
is iiticm-luiti whether it was written by him or by another of 
tho same name in later times. The reader is referral, for a 
discussion of this question, to the first volume of the ‘Bib¬ 
liotheca Grwcn’ of l'nbrieius. 

There are several editions of Pliocjlides, both separate 
and along with Thcognis and others. A convenient and 
correct edition of these Greek gnomic or sententious poets 
is that printed by Tuuchnitz, Ixiipzig, 1819, which includes 
•even fragments of Phoeylides, besides the above-mentioned 
poem. 

PIKENI'CE, PHOENICIANS («on>to,,*om« c ). Plice- 
niee* proper, even in ite most nourishing state, was a \ery 
small country. It extended along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, from the town of Aradus and the river Elcu- 
tlierus, on the north, to Mount Carmel, or Dora, on the 
south. (Ptolera., v. 15; Plin., Hist. Nat., v. 13, 17; Joseph., 
Apian, ii. •).) It was hounded on the east by the moun¬ 
tains Libauus and Antihhamis, from which numerous 
streams descended, which rendered the land exceedingly 
fertilc. (Ammianus Marcell., xiv. S.) The physical cha- 

* Modioli wrileri mindly rnlt (lie country I'ho'nirin, but this form if uot 
•ncc r.Ki.ut In tlio auticui n rilen, w ilh Uie exception of a doubtful pa&fnge in 
Cicero. (i»e ft*., Iv, Z0). 


rooter of this country is more particularly described under 
Syria. 

This short line of coast was covered with numerous towns 
which wore more or less celebrated for their arts and manu 
factum. The most southerly town of importance was Acco, 
called by the Greeks Acca, and subsequently Ptolemais 
(St. Jean ttAcre ), which the Israelites did not conquer, 
though it was included in the division of the Holy Land 
made by Joshua. (Judge*, i. 31.) In the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xvi., p. 758) it was a large city ; and under Clau¬ 
dius it became a Roman colony. (Plin., Hist. Nat., v. 17.) 
The subsequent history and present state of this city are 
given under Acre. 

North of Acco was Tyre, the principal of the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities, and north of Tyre, Sinew. Between Tyre nntl 
Sidon was Sarepta (Sarp/umd), which is mentioned in the 
history of Elijah (1 Kings, xvi. 9) under the name of Za- 
rephath. (Compare Obadiah, v. 20; Luke, iv. 2G ; Joseph., 
Antiqu., viii. 13, $ 2 .) About eight miles and a half north 
of Sidon was Berytus, a very antient town with a harbour. 
(Ptolotn., v. 15; Strabo, xvi., p. 755 ; Joseph., Hell. Jud., 
vii. 3, $ 1 ; Ammian. Marccll., xiv. 8; Mela, i. 12 ) It is 
supposed by some writers to be the same place as Bcrotliai, 
which was taken by David. (2 Sam., viii. 8 .) Berytus was 
destroyed by Diodotus Tryplion (b.c. 140), hut was rebuilt 
by Agrippa, who stationed there two legions. (Strabo, xvi, 
p. 756.) It also became a Roman colony under tho name 
of Felix Julia. (Plin., Hist. Nat., v. 17.) The modern 
town of Bairuth or Beirut is still u place of some importance. 
[Beirut.] 

Twenty-four miles north of Berytus was Hvblos, situated 
on rising ground, not far from the sea. It was celebrated 
for the woiship of Adonis. (Strabo, xvi., p. 755; Plin., 
Hist. Nat., v. 17; Mein, i. 12 ; Ptolom.. v. 15.) Winer sup¬ 
poses ( Biblisches Realtdarterbueh, art. Bybins) that the town 
Gehol mentioned in tho Old Testament (lizek., xxvii. 9; 
compare Josh., xiii. 5) is tho same place as By bios. [Bv- 

BI.US.] 

North of Byblos was Botrus: Rnd beyond it Tripolis, 
which originally consisted of three distinct towns, founded 
respectively by Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, and was used by 
the inhabitants of the different cities of Phomicc as a com¬ 
mon placo of meeting for deliberating on subjects of common 
importance. (Strabo, xvi. 754; Plin., v. 17; Diod. Sic., 
xvi. 41 ; Mela, i. 12 .) North of Tripolis was Orlhositis 
(Plin., Hist. Nat., v. 17 ; Strabo, xvi., p. 753 ; 1 Mace.., xv. 
37), and still farther north Aradus, a colony of Sidon, and 
the most important tow n in Plioenieo after Tyre and Sidon, 
situated in an island of the same name, which is called 
Arvad in the Old Testament. (Ex., xxvii. 8; Gen., x. 18.) 
This island was at the mouth of tho Klcuthcrus, and 20 
stadia from the mainland. It was only seven stadia in cir¬ 
cumference, but was crowded with houses. (Strabo, xvi. 
753 : Plin., v. 17; Mela, ii. 7.) Opposite to it on the main¬ 
land was the town of Autaradus. 

The Phainicians were a branch of the great Semitic, or 
Aramaean family of nations, and originally dwelt either on 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. (Herod., i. 2 ; vii. 89; 
Strabo, i„ p. 42.) It is uncertain at what time they cnii 
grated to the coast of the Mediterranean; but it must have 
been at a very early period, since Sidon was a great city in 
tlie time of Joshua (JosA ,xix. 28 ). The Phoenicians far sur¬ 
passed all the other nations of antiquity in commercial en¬ 
terprise. Their greatness as a commercial people was 
chiefly owing to their peculiar natural advantages. Their 
situation at the extremity of the Mediterranean enabled 
them to supply the western nations with tlie different com¬ 
modities of the East, which were brought to Tyre by cara¬ 
vans from Arabia and Babylon; while their own country 
produced many of tlie most valuable articles of commerce 
in antient times. Qff tlie coast the purple fish was caught 
which produced the most celebrated dye known to the nn- 
ticuts. and the sand on the sea-shore was well adapted for 
the manufacture of glass. (Strabo, xi. 758; Plin., xxxvi. 
65.) Mount Libanus supplied them with abundance of 
timber for ship-building, and the useful metals were ob¬ 
tained in the iron and copper mines near Sarepta. In the 
west they in all probability visited Britain [Cassitkri des] ; 
and on the north coast of Africa, in Spain, Sicily, and Malta, 
they planted numerous colonies, which they supplied with 
the produce of the East. Their settlements in Sicily and 
Africa became powerful states, and long opposed a formida¬ 
ble harrier to the Roman arms. [Carthage ] By their 
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alliance with the Jewish state in the time of Salomon, they 
were enabled to sail to Ophir in the south of Arabia, where 
they obtained the produce of India. (2 Chron., viii. 17, 18; 
1 King*, ix. 27j 28.) Herodotus says that they circumna¬ 
vigated Africa, but there appears considerable reason for 
doubting the truth of this account. [Africa, vol. i., p. 172.] 
It bos keen even maintained by some writers that they 
sailed to America. (Diod. Sic.., v. 19.) 

Tlte Greeks attributed the invention of letters to the 
Phccnicians, and there can be little doubt that the Greek 
alphabet was derived from the Phoenician. They are also 
said to hove invented arithmetic and many of the sciences; 
but the traditions on these subjects are too vague to enable 
us to come to any safe conclusion. There can be no doubt 
however that they attained to great perfection in the arts in 
very early times. The Tyrians supplied Solomon with all 
kinds of artificers to assist in the building of the temple at 
Jerusalem (2 Chron., ii.), and the workmanship of the art¬ 
ists of Sidon was celebrated in the Greek towns of Asia 
Minor as early os the time of Homer. (//., xxii. 741; Od., 
xv. 118.) 

The Phoenician cities appear to have been originally in¬ 
dependent of one another, and to have possessed for tho 
most part a monarchical form of government. The oldest 
of these cities was Sidon {Gen., x. 15), but Tyre became in 
later times the most important, and probably exercised 
sumo degree of authority over the other states. After the 
conquest of '/amaria and Judsea, the Phoenicians became 
subject successively to the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per¬ 
sian monarchies. In the wars between the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians, the Phoenicians formed the chief and most efficient 
part of tho Persian navy. They afterwards formed part*of 
the dominions of the Seleueidie, and were eventually in¬ 
cluded in the Roman province of Syria. 

The language of the Phoenicians and of the different 
colonies which they planted closely resembled the Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Even if we had no remains of tho language 
we could have little doubt tb;*t such was the case; but Gu- 
scuius has satisfactorily shown, from numerous coins and 
inscriptions, the intimate connection between the Phoeni¬ 
cian and the other languages of the Semitic nations. The 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet closely resemble those of 
the Samaritan. In addition to which it may bo remarked, 
though no further proof is wanted, that Jerome represents 
( Comment, oil Is. vii. 19) the Phumician language as allied to 
the Hebrew, and he says the same of the Punic, which how¬ 
ever, lie observes, was more remote from the mother tongue. 
{Comment, ud Gen. xxxvi. 24.) Augustin also makes the 
same remark respecting the Punic, which was spoken at 
Hippo in his time. For further information upon this sub¬ 
ject the reader is referred to Gesenius’s ‘ Paliiographischo 
Studien fiber Phonizischc und Punisclie Schrift,’ 4to., 
Taj ip., 183.5, and ‘Scriptural Linguooque Pliceniciroque 
Monumenta,’ &c., 4to., Leip., 1837. Among tho works 
written in the Plitenirian language, the most celebrated is 
the history of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, in nine 
books, by Sanclioniathon, of which a Greek translation was 
made by Philo Byblius in tlie first half of the second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian torn. [Sanchoniathon.] 

PHQENI'CIA. [Phcenick.] 

PHCENICIRCUS. [PiPRiNX.] 

PHCENICOPHAINAS. [PiuENtcopHAtis] 

PHOSNICOPIIA'US, M. Vieillol’s name for a genus of 
birds founded on tho Mulkohas, or Malcolms. Levaillant 
appears to have been the first who proposed a separation 
of the form from the Cuckoos, and Mr. Swainson, who 
in his ‘ Synopsis ’ places it among tho Crolophaginee, or 
Horn-Bill Cuckoos, observes that the passage from the 
Toucans to the Cuckoos seems to be marked by such genera 
as Phcenicophaus or Saurothera, where the bill, as in the 
first, is cithet much larger and thicker than in the gene¬ 
rality of Cuckoos, and is thus assimilated in shape to that 
of the Toucan, or as in Saurothera, where the edges be¬ 
come dentated. 

The Generic Character, as restricted by Mr. Swainson, will 
be found in the article lNntcAToniN.se. 

Example, Phnnicophaus Pyrrhocephalus. 

This appears to be the Cuc.ulus Pyrrocephalus of Forster 
and the Phcenicophaus leucogaster, Desm. 

In July, 1839, Mr. Fraser read to a meeting of the 
Zoological Society of London his description of a bird of 
this genus, Phaenicnphaus Cumingi, belonging to Mr. 
Swainson’s subdivision Dasytophus, forwarded by Hugh 


Cuming, Eaq., corresponding member from Luton. Mr. 
Fraser pointed out that it might at once be distinguished 
from all the known members of the family bv tho singular 
structure of tlie feuthers of its crest and throat; the shafts 
of those feathers are expanded at their extremities into 
laminso, which may bo compared to the shavings of whale¬ 
bone; and in this respect they resemble the crest of the 
Toucan, to which Mr. Gould, in his monograph, applies 
tho name Pteroglossus ulocomus, which is the Pi. Beau- 
harnesii of Wngler, but are not curled as in that species. 
Tho feathers ahuve tho nostrils, of the crest and chin, and 
along tho middle of tho throat, are grey at tho base, have 
a decided white spot towards the middle, and are termi¬ 
nated by a broad expansion of tlie shaft, which is of a 

f lossy black colour, with bluo or greenish reflections. 

‘ho external edge of this expanded portion of the shaft 
is minutely pectinated. The occiput and sides of tlie 
head are grey, passing into dirty white on tho cheeks 
and sides of the throat; tho hinder part and sides of the 
neck and tho lireast are of a deep chestnut colour ; the 
back, wings, and tail aro of a deep shining groon colour; 
all the tail-feathers are broadly tipped with white; the 
vent, thighs, and under tail-coverts uro dusky brown tingud 
with green; the bill is horn-colour ; tho feet olive. Accent¬ 
ing to that indefatigable collector Mr. Coining, this beautiful 
and interesting bird is named Ansic lin Birol in the Alhay 
tongue. The eyes were red, and the pupil large and black. 
Tho length from beak to tail was eight inches and a half, and 
the measurement round the body five inches. Total length 
sixteen inches. (Fraser.) {'/.not. /Vor., 1839.) In tho same 
volume another species, from Malaya, Wurnicophaus viridi- 
rostris is described by Mr. Eyton—native name, see Labia. 
The synonyms given are Psittacula Malaecensis, Kulil — 
native name, Tana; Jlucco trimaculata. Gray— native 
name, Tanda ; and Burco versicolor. Raff.—native name. 
Tahoor. Phimicophui tricolor, Steph.—native name, Kudo 
hesar ; Chlorocephal us {Cuculus chlorocephal us, Hallies— 
native name, see Lahia); (■rawfunlii, Gray — native name. 
Karla Kachie; and Javanicus, Hm-Rf.—native name, Ka li 
Apie, are also referred to by Mr. Eyton as synonyms A' An- 
threptes modesta frotn Malaya—native name, ('hichap Kin. 

In Mr. O. R. Gray’s arrangement the Phcrnicophainee 
consist of the genera IViaenicophaux, Vieill.; Carjiococcy.r. 
G. R- Gray; Bhinortha, Vig.; and Taccorua, Loss.; and 
the six subfamilies of the Cuculidtr are Indie,ttorinrr, Sau- 
rotherinrp, Csntrnpimc, Phamicophaivre, Coccyziiirr, and 
Cuculinrr. 

PHCKNICOPTEIU'NAS, Mr. Swainson’s name for his 
first subfamily of the Anutidrr, consisting of the genus 
Phanicojiterus only. The same position is given to the 
Phrrnicoptcrinre by Mr. G. R. Gray. 
PHCENICOTTKRUS. [Flaminmo.] 
PIICKNICO'RNIS, Mr. Swainson’s name for a genu* 
of Ceblepyrintr, or Caterpillar-Catchers. [Simians.] 
PIKKNICU'RA. Mr. Swainson’s name for the Bed- 
star Is. [Syi.viaivk.] 

PHCENISO'MA, Mr. Swainsou’s name fora genus of 
Fringillidec; and placed by hint in the subfamily Tana- 
grime. [Frincsilli».«; Tanakrin.k.] 

PHCKNIX (4»oiVi£), one of the most renowned of tho 
fabulous monsters of antiquity, defined by the Arabians to 
bo maloumo * l-ismo, majnaulo ’ l-jismo ‘(a creature) whose 
name is known, its body unknown.’ (Ricliurdson’s Arabic 
and Persian Did.) It is supposed by some persons to 
be mentioned in the Bible, Job, xxix. 18, and Psalms. 

xcii. 12. In the former passage is translated in our 

version ‘ as the sand,’ but by Bede, * Sicut Phrrnix 
in the other, “lOrD, which is rendered in our version • like 

T I “ 

the palm tree,’ is explained to mean ‘be phuonix by Tertul- 
liau (De Resurrect. Carnis, sec. 13, p. 387). Omitting 
those two passages, which are rightly translated in our ver¬ 
sion, and therefore have no reference to the phamix, the ear¬ 
liest author who mentions it is Hesiod tap. Plut., I)e l)c- 
fectuOrac., cap. II, ed. Tauchn.; and ap. PI in.. Hist. Nat., 
lib. vii., cap. 41)). who merely says that it lives nine tiroes as 
long os a crow. The first detailed description and history 
that we meet with is in Herodotus, whose words on that 
account deserve to he quoted at length. • There is ah**,’ 
says he, in liis account of Egypt (lib. n., cap. 73), ‘ another 
sacred bird, tlie name of winch is the phoenix ; I have not 
myself seen it except in a picture, for it seldom visits them, 
only (as the people of Heliopolis say) every five bundled 
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Spurs. Asd they say ttot lie only comet when his *ir« dies. istbe genius, we ere told, of the true phoenix, when its 
A#d If, if hi w tito his picture, of size and shape sslbl- course of years is finished, and the approach of death is felt, 
lews; part of bis plumage M gold-coloured, and part erim- to build a nest in its native clime, and there deposit the 
4M»; end be is .for the most part very like to the eagle in principles of life, ftom which a new progeny arises. Th« 
outline and hulk. And this turd, they say, devises as follows, first care of the young bird, as soon as fledged, and able to 
buttbey sty wliat is to me beyond belief: that setting out from trust to its wings, is to perform the obsequies of his father 
Arabia, he brings his sire te the temple of the sun; that he But this duty is not undertaken rashly. He collects a 
covers him with myrrh, and buries him in the temple of the quantity of myrrh, and to try his strength, makes frequent 
sun; and that he conveys him thus: first he forms an egg of excursions with a load on his back. When he has made his 



this lie hollows out the egg, and puts his sure into it, and 
covers with other myrrh t tot part of the egg where he had made 
the hole and put in his sire; and when his sire lies inside, 
the weight [of the egg] is the same [as it was before it Was 
hollowed out], and having covered him up, he conveys him 
to Egypt into the temple of the sun. Such are the things 
which they say this bird performs.’ Such is the story as 
told in Herodotus, and it is substantially the same as what 
was afterwards, though with various embellishments, re¬ 
peated and believed for more than a thousand years. It 
would be tedious and useloss to quote the words of each 
author who forms a link in the chain; it will be sufficient 
to mention that, between the times of Herodotus and Taci¬ 
tus, t ho fable of the ‘ Phoenix’ is told more or less fully and cir- 
cunistnnt inll y by the following classical writers: Antiphanes 
(iv roif 'OpoirarpiMc, ap. Alhen., Dxipnox, lib. xiv., tec. 70, 
it. 655), Glueretnon (ap.Tzetz., Chil , v. 305), Lucan (Pftart., 
lib. vi., v. 680), Martial (lipigr.,v. 7). Mela {De Situ Orb., 
lib. iii, cap. 8), Ovid (Mxtam., lib. xv., v. 391, sq.; Amor., 
lib. ii., el. fi, v. 54), Pliny (flint. Nat., lib. x., cap. 2; lib. 
Xi., cup. 4 4; lib. xiii., cap. 9), Seneca (Kpixt., 42. sec. 1), 
and Statius (Si/v.. lib. ii, 4, 36; lib. iii., 2, 114). Tlio 
passage in which Tacilus notices the Pluenix is very re- 
markuhlo, and dowries to he quoted at length as being 
the most authentic account of it that has been preserved 
and also as showing that so cautious and accurate a man as 
ho is always considered to he entertained no kind of doubt 
ns to its real existence and its periodical appearance in Egypt. 
• Fu the consulship of Paulus Fahius and Lucius Vitellius,’ 
says ho (in Murphy’s translation, Annul., lib. vi., cap. 28) 
A.r.c. 787, ai>. 34, ‘the miraculous bird, known to the 
world by tho name of the pluenix, after disappearing for 
a series of ages, revisited Egypt. A phenomenon so very 
extraordinary could not fail to produce abundanco of 
curious speculation. Tho learning of Egypt was dis¬ 
played, and Greece exhausted her ingenuity. The facts, 
about which there seems to be a concurrence of opinions, 
with other circumstances, in their nature doubtful, vet 
worthy of notice, will not he unwelcome to the reader. 
Tlint the pluenix is saererl to the sun, and differs from tho 
rest of the feathered species in the form of its head and 
the tincture of its plumage, are points settled by tho natu¬ 
ralists. Of its longevity tho accounts aro various. The 
common persuasion is that it lives five hundred years’ [He¬ 
rodotus, Ovid, Seneca, and Mela, lads at.; i’hilostintus (in 
I’ttii Apollon. Ti/an., iii, 49, od. Olear., p. 134 mid 135), 
/Elian (Hist. Animal ., lib. vi., cap. 59), Aurelius Victor 
(Dr Ctrxar., cap. 4. see. 12; Epit., cup. 4. see. 10), Hor- 
npollo (in llirmgh/r h„ No. 31, p. 41); St. Clement of Rome 
l Ef-isl. wl Corinth., cap. xxv., p. 98. ed. Jueobson), St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (Catech. xviii. 8)]; ‘though by some 
writers the dato is extended to one thousand four hundred 
and sixty-one.* The several terns when (lie phoenix has 
been seen are fixed by tradition. Tho first, wo ore told, 
was in the reign of Sesoatris : the second, in that of Atnasis; 
and in the period when Ptolemy, the third of the Mace¬ 
donian race, wus seated on the throne of Egypt, another 
pltuniix directed its lliglit towards Heliopolis, attended 
by a group of various birds, all attracted by the no¬ 
velty, nod gazing with wonder at so beautiful an appear¬ 
ance. For the truth of this account we do not presume 
to answer. The facts lie too remote; and covered, as 
they are, with the mists of nntiqiiilr, all further argument 
is suspended. Front tho reign of Ptolemy to Tiberius, the 
intermediate space is not quite two hundred and fifty years. 
From that circumstance it has been inferred by many 
that the last phoenix was neither of the genuine kind nor 
came front the woods of Arabia. The instinctive qualities 
of the species were not observed to direct its motions. It 

* Usnilius (up. Hln.. Via, Xnf.. lih. x„ cap. 2) my« that it livoil Sts turn- 
-V«l sod Mill* year*; Sulimi-, tlv«. huinlrvd mud forty Martial, one thousand ; 
UianmoB, ani thousand and six 


father, anti flies with it to the altar of the sun, where he 
leaves if to be consumed in llnmes of fragrance. Such, 
adds Tacitus, ‘ is the account of this extraordinary bird. It 
has, no doubt, a mixture of fable; but that the phntnix, 
from time to time, appears in Egypt, seems to be a fact 
sufficiently ascertained.’ 

After the time of Tacitus tho fable of the phoenix is re¬ 
peated or alluded to by tho following classical authors, 
besides those already referred toAchilles Talius (Dn 
Lear, et Ctit., lib. iii„ cap. 25, p. 147, ed. Mitscherl.), 
Aristides ( Orat ., tom, ti„ p. 107, ed. Jcbb, ct ibi Scho¬ 
liast.), Artetnidorus (Ondmcrit., lib. iv., cap. 49, p. 228, 
od. Rigalt), Ausonius ( Eidt/ll ., 18, v. 6, p. 533; and 
Eidijf/.. 11, v. 16, p. 454, ed. Toll.), Claudian ( Eidt/ll ., I, 
‘ De Phoenice;’ in Prim. Consul. Sti/irh., lib. ii., v. 414, 
sq.; Ernst., i. * Ad Seren.,’ v. 15), Dion Cassius (Ilist. 
Horn., lib. 58, cap. 27), Diogenes Laertius Pit. Phi- 
Insaph., lib. ix., cap. 11, sees., 9 and 79>, Lampridius (in 
Helingab., cap. 23), Lucian ( Hcrmof., cap. 53: Navi"., cap 
44; /> Marta Peragr., cap."27), Oppian ( Dp. Aurupio, i. 
28, od. Sohneid., p. 182), Photius ( Hihlinth ., cod. 126, p 
305), and Solinus (Patyhixt., xxxiii. 11). Of tlie.se passages 
perhaps the only one curious enough to be particularly 
noticed is that in Lampridius, who tells us ihut Hclioga- 
lmlus promised his guests a phoenix for supper; he was 
however obliged to he content with a dish of the tongues 
of phamicopters (or flamingos). 

Hut it is not only in heathen authors that this fable is 
to be found; it is mentioned and believed by the. Jewish 
Rabbinical writers, and by the early fathers of the Christian 
church. Ezekiel, the Jewish tragic writer [vol. ix., p. 
135, col. bl, describes the pluenix in his ‘ Exagoge’ lap 
Eie-cb., Prtvpnr. Evangel., lib. ix., cap. 29, p. 4 16, ed. Colon., 
1688); and Ktmehi informs us (ap. Borhart, Ilirrnz.. part ii., 
lib. vi., cap. 5, p. 818) that in the passage of Job quoted above 
some of the Rabbis read T^n. the Phrrnir, instead ol'Hin, the 
sand. The very words of several of these writer-, tnav be 
seen in Bochnrt (loro cil.) ; but the only Rabbinical addi¬ 
tion to the story worth noticing is preserved by Rabbi Osaia 
in his ‘ Bercsoith Rabba,' cap. 19 (up. Bochnrt, loro fit.), 
who says that the reason why the pluenix lives so long, and 
is in a manner exempt from death, is because it was the 
only animal that did not eat of the forledden fruit in Para¬ 
dise, A somewhat similar bird seems to have been known 
to the Arabians under the name of Anlia. Mr. Tame, in the 
notes to Ins new translation of the ‘ Tales of a Thousand 
and One Nights' (eh. go, note 22), tells us,on the authority 
of Kaswini, that the anka is the greatest of birds; that it 
carries o If the elephant, ns the kite carries off the mouse; 
that, in consequence of its carrying oft’a bride, God. at tho 
prayer of a prophet named Htuulhalah, banished it to an 
islntul in tho circumambient ocean, unvisited by tnen, under 
the equinoctial line; that it lives oho thousand anil seven 
! hundred years; and that when tho young anka has grown 
I up, if it be a female, the old female bird burns herself ; and 
if a male, the old male bird does so. 

I Many of the early fathers believed the story so firmly lliat 
they did not hesitate to bring it forward ns* a proof of the 
resurrection ; and that, not as an tirgumcnlum ail hnminrm, 
when disputing with heathens, but seriously, and in writings 
addressed to converts to Christianity. St. Clement is the 
first who uses this argument (loco citx in which he is fol¬ 
lowed by St. Cyril and Tertullian ( Inch ril ), and Epipha- 
tiius (Ancnr., sec. 84. p. 89). The passage in Sf. Cyril (which 
also contains two or three additional embellishment*) will 
serve as a specimen. ‘ God knew men's unbelief,’ says he 
(in Mr. Church's translation, Oxford. 18.38), ‘ and provided 
for this purpose a bird called a pluenix. This bird, as 
Clement writes, and as many more relate, the only one of 
its race, going to the land of the Egyptians at revolutions o. 
five hundred years, shows forth the resurrection ; and this, 
not in desert places, lest the mystery which comes to pass 
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should remain unknown, but in a notable city, that men 
might even handle wlmt they disbelieve. For it makes 
itself a nest of frankincense and myrrh and other spices; 
and entering into this when its years are fulfilled, it evi¬ 
dently dies and moulders away. Then from tire mouldering 
flesh of the dead a worm springs, and this worm, when 
grown large, is transformed into a bird; and do not dis¬ 
believe this, for thou seest the offspring of bees also fashioned 
thus out of worms, snd from eggs which are most moist 
thou hast seen the wings and bones and sinews of birds 
issue. Afterwards this phoenix, becoming fledged and a 
perfect phoenix, as was the former one, soars up into the air 
such as it had died, showing forth to men a most evident 
resurrection from the dead. The phoenix indeed is u won* 
drous bird, yot is irrational, nor sings psalms to God; it 
flies abroad through the sky, but it knows not the only-hq- 
gotten Sou of God. Is then a resurrection from the dead 
given unto this irrntional creature, which knows not its 
maker; and to us, who ascribe glory to God and keep His 
commandments, shall there no resurrection bo granted?' 
The story is also mentioned at greater or less length by 
Alcinius Avitus (De Orig.Anima?, i. 14, sec. 3), St. Ambrose 
( He.raein ., lib. v.. cap. 23; In Psalm cxviti., Serin. 19), St. 
Augustin (De Nut. et Orig. Animas, tom. vii., lib- iv., col. 
1203; Serin., 18, tom. x., col. 1308), Epiphanies ( Physiol., 
tom. ii, p. 203). Eusebius (De Vi til Constant., lib. iv., cap. 
72), Isidoru* Ilispalensis (Orig., lib. xii., cap. 7), Lactantiua 
(Carm.de JVicnitre), St. Gregory of Nuzianzum (Oral., 37, 
p. 398), and itufiinus (in Synth. li.rposil., p. 548), Origen 
seems to doubt its truth (Cunt. Cels., lib. iv.,cap. 98, p. 229), 
and Photius blames St. Clement for his credulity in men* 
tioning it Uhlifiolh., cod. 120, p. 305); but those two are 
(as far as the writer is aware) the only two of the antient 
authors who do not believo it. This however ought not to 
lessen the authority of the futlicrs on other matters, nor 
should it be made a subject of reproach against them that 
‘ they wero not proficients in a branch of knowledge which 
has been a peculiar study of modern times.’ (See Mr. New¬ 
man’s preface to Mr. Church's Translation of St. Cyril, Oxf., 
1838.) 

It would he almost impossible to enumerate all the more 
modern authors who, during the middle ages, expressed their 
belief in the existence of the Phan nix, for the list would include 
almost all the v filers oil natural history, besides a great num¬ 
ber of others. Perhaps thcinostciiriouscircmnslancc relating 
to it is what is told us by Canulen ( Britannia, p. 783. ed. 
Lund., 1 fin”), viz. that Pope ( lenient. VIII. sent, in 1599, 
to Lord Tyrone, the chieftain of the Irish rebels, a Plimuix’s 
leather. This was mentioned in his work only eight years 
after the event took place, but we are not informed bow the 
Pope procured the feather, or wluit bad become of it at the 
time when Camden wrote.* Patricias Junius (Patrick 
Young), in bis note on the passage of Si. Clement, published 
1933, argues in favour of the existence of the Plujcuix, and 
says. ‘ Male cum Clemente, Tcrlulliatio.Oritroiie,&c., enure, 
ijuain Maximum’ ti.e. Max. Mart. Lib. ad Pulnmi cunt. 
S'-veri Dogmata)‘et ejus se<|tiaeium opiiiionem setjui.’ Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his ‘Vulgar Errors,’ {of which tire first 
edition was published in 1049), thinks it necessary to state 
at some length his reasons for disbelieving the existence of 
ihc Plioinx (hook iii.. eh. 12); and in 1552 ho was attacked 
for this and other pieces of incredulity hv Alexander lioss, 
in a work entitled ‘Arcana Microc.wmi:’ or, ‘The Hid 
Secrets of Man’s Body discovered,’ &e. Willi respect lo 
the Phoenix, the writer is not surprised at its seldom making 
its appearance, its instinct teaching it to keep out of the way 
of the tyrant of the creation—man; ‘forbad Ileliogabulus, 
that Roman glutton, met with him, ha had devoured him, 
though there were no more in the world !’ (Area. Micr., p. 
202.) Alexander Ross, who was really a person of some sense 
and learning, was probably one of the last behuvers in the 
Phamix, which is now given up entirely to the poets; indeed, 
since the appearance of the * Rejected Addresses,’ almost 
abandoned even by thcin.+ Of modern writers, besides Bo- 
cliart and Sir Thomas Browne, the following are best worth 
consulting:—Hcnrichsen, ‘CommciiUilio do Phoenicia Fa- 

• It mn,t 1 h> tits fellow In Hits fentlicr that 1(. i lil'ord m« in the Kteurial, nmi 
wl ieh »iii mil to tome from the wins; <>r ll:c Andiari.-el C. il-riel. lie <1e.rrll>e, 
it ;Awv»i from Spain, lot. xi.) ns * tin* mint jflfii om of pltiMngtt er«*r 

talteld in terro.xtriil TPiiions, full thm- fcit toiiif, aii»l hi *i Mushing lino, ruure 
•o-t «n*t tl<‘licat« lh;u« that of the Iovi*i‘w»t ro.-.f*.’ 

t The writer it to 1 m» for the information of pemterity. that 

itiare wii'ivi^ tli»» oeutelire, hn haw found at Oxford a xr.-iy h-.mied scholar 

vh *, at t!iU tety »iau! (Juno, UJiO;, boxioukly believe* ia tU« cxialcncc of tho 
puopuix. 


bulfi** Havn., 1825, 1827, 8yo.; Martini’s edition of Lao- 
tantii * Carmen de Phoeniee,’ Svo., Lunaab., 1825; Sahunsms, 
' Exorctfc Plin.,’ u. 385, seq.; Crauxer, * Sytnbolik und My¬ 
thologies &c., voL i., p. 438, sq.; Miinter, • Simibilder und 
Kututvorstellungen dor alten Christen,* 4lo., Altona. 1825, 
p. 94, sq.; Mitral, * Le Ph6iiix.au 1‘Oiseuu du Soled,’ Paris. 
1824; from one or other of which works the writer, to avoid 
the -appearance of pedantry and ostentation, freely and 
willingly confesses that all the above references have been 
taken, except three ; and of those three, two were furnished 
him by a friend. 

PliCENlX, a southern constellation of Bayer, which may 
be best described as close to (but farther from the south 
pole than) tho bright star in Eridanus (Acbentar). Its 
principal stars aro as follows:— 
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PIKE NIX, a genus of palms, which has been so nnnicd 
from one of its species, the date-tree, having been culled so 
by the Greeks: this name is thought by some to lie derived 
from Phumicin, because dates were procured from thenco. 
Tho genus is common in India nud in the north of Africa, 
and ono of the species grows in Arabia, tho lower parts of 
Persia, and along the Euphrates to Syria. The genus is 
characterised by having flowers dioecious, sessile, in a 
branched spadix, supported by a simple spalhe; calyx ur- 
ceolale, 3-toothed; corol3-petnlled; stamens 0 or 3; filaments 
very short, almost wanting ; anthers linear; (feiiiule) calyx 
urccolutc, 3-loot.hed; corol 3-petalled, with the petals con¬ 
volute; pistil with three ovaries, distinct from cadi other, 
of which one only ripens; stigmas hooked; drupe miu- 
seeded; seeds marked on one side with a longitudinal fur¬ 
row; albumen reticulate ; embryo in the hack of the seed : 
palms with stems of a moderate) height and ringed, or marked 
with the seams of the fallen leaves; fronds or leaves pin¬ 
nate; pinnio or leaflets linear, with the spadix bursting 
among the leaves, surrounded with an almost woody two- 
edged sheath ; flowers yellowish-white; fruit soft, edible, of 
a reddish yellow colour. 

Phtrnix iluelyliferu, or the date-tree, is one of the 
best known and probably the earliest know n of the palms, 
and though belonging to a family which abounds and 
flourishes most in tropical regions, itself attains perihe¬ 
lion only in comparatively high latitudes. It is no 
doubt the species to which the na.no Palma was origmally 
applied, as wo may infer from its being common in Stria, 
Arabia, the lower parts of Persia, as well as Kt;ypt and the 
north of Africa, whence it bus been introduced into the 
south of Europe, and cultivated in » few place*, not.only os 
a curiosity, but on account of its leaves, which are sold twice 
in the year, in spring for Palin Sunday, and in September 
for tiio Jewish Passover; and also, from the name not being 
applicable to the other species known to the undents, as i: i, 
considered that the hunches of dates wore liken ;d f.i the 
fingers of the hand, os appears from the preueni ‘■peril;.- 
name, daetyhfera, from the Greek dactyl as, a finger.. 1 1 i* i li«; 
palm-tree of Scripture, and was emblematic of Jiuhca, a* 
see in coins with the inscription of Juda-a captu It is ioninj 
in oases in the desert, and round Palmyra, which i- mm'■!'* tl ‘ 
to have been named from it* presence. This appear- muc' 'I *•» 
bo only a translation of the Oriental name, which is iaumoi. 
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supposed to lie a corruption of Tamar (from tamr, a date), 
a city built in the desert by Solomon. The date-tree is 
therefore a subject of classical as well as of scriptural in¬ 
terest, besides its fruit forming a large portion of the food 
of a great part of the Arab race, and also a considerable 
article of commerce. 

The date-palm being dioecious, that is, the stamens and 
pistils, or the male and female parts being not only in dif¬ 
ferent flowers, but even on different plants, the crops entirely 
fail, or the fruit is worthless and unlit for food, if fertiliza¬ 
tion is in any way prevented. To ensure this, the Arabs 
have long been in the habit of banging the clusters of male 
flowers on the trees which bear only female ones, and there¬ 
fore the date-tree is one of those which led to a knowledge 
of the sexes of plants. 

The extensive importance of the date-tree is, says Dr. 
Clarke, one of tho most curious subjects to which a traveller 
can direct his attention. A considerable part of the inha¬ 
bitants of Egy pt, Arabia, and Persia subsist almost entirely 
on its fruit. They make a conserve of it with sugar, and 
even grind the l ard stones in their hand-mills for their 
camels. In Barbery they form handsome beads for pater¬ 
nosters of these' stones. From the leaves they make 
couches, baskets, bags, mats, brushes, and fly-traps; the 
trunk is split and used in small buildings, also for fences to 
gardens, and the stall's of the leaves for making cages for 
their poultry. The threads of the wcb-ltke integument ut the 
bases of tho leaves are twisted into ropes, which are em¬ 
ployed in rigging small vessels. Tho sap is obtained by 
•uiting off the heudof the palm and scooping out a hollow 
in the top of the Mom, wtiere, in usconding, it lodges itself. 
Three or four quarts of sap may be obtained daily from 
a single palm, tbr ten days or a fortnight, after which the 
quantity lessens, until, at the end of six weeks or two months, 
tiie slcm is exhausted, becomes dry, and is used for firewood. 
This liquor is sweetish when first collected, and may be 
drunk us u inild beverage, but fermentation soon takes place, 
and u spirit is produced, which is distilled, and forms one of 
the kinds of aruk (arrack), or spirit of Eastern countries. 
Such being the importance and multiplied usesof the date- 
tree, it is not surprising that in an nrid and barren country 
it should form so prominent a subject of allusion and de¬ 
scription in tho works of Arab authors, and that it should be 
said to have 3U0 names in their language. Many of these 
are however applied to different parts of the plant, as well 
as to these at different ages. 

Phoenix- sylvestris is a species common in tho arid parts 
of India, and there commonly called hhujjoor by the 
natives, and the date-tree by Europeans, whicli it resembles 
in appearance. In its parts of fructification it is like the 
following species, but differs in growing to be a tree, with a 
tall pretty thick trunk and large yellowish or reddish fruit. 
It yields tarri, or palin wine, commonly called toddy. The 
mode of obtaining this is by removing tho luwcr leaves and 
their sheaths, and cutting a notch into the centre of the 
tree near the top, from whicli the liquor issues, and is con- 
-dueled by a small channel, made by a bit of the palmyra- 
tree leaf, into a pot suspended to receive it. This juice is 
cither drank fresh from the tree, or boiled dotfn into sugar, 
or fermented for distillation, when it gives out a large por¬ 
tion of spirit, often c.ulled pari a aruk. Mats and baskets 
are made of the leaves. 

Sugar has always been made from this species, and ac¬ 
counts of it liavo been given by Drs. Roxburgh and 
Buchanan Hamilton. Date-sugar is not so much esteemed 
in India ns that of the cane, and sells for about one-fourth 
less. It has been imported in considerable quantities into, 
this country of late, but is not distinguished from the cane 
sugar. Dr. Roxburgh calculated, forty years ago, that about 
1 OO.OOOlbs. were rnude annually in all Bengal. At the age 
of seven or ten yours, when the trunk of tiro treo is about 
four feet high, it begins to yield juice, and continues pro¬ 
ductive for twenty or twenty-five years. The juice is extracted 
during the months of November, December, January, and 
February, during which period each tree is reckoned to 
yield from 1*20 to 2-10 putts of juice, averaging ISO pints. 
Every twelve pints or pounds is boiled down to one of goor 
or jngart. and four of goor yield one of good sugar in powder, 
so that the average produce of each treo is about seven or 
eight pounds of sugar annually. 

P. jar ini/era is a dwarf species of this genus, which is a 
native of dry ground or suudy hills, not far from the sea on 
the Coromandel coast. It flowers in January and February, 


and the fruit ripens tn May. The leaflets are wrought into 
mats for sleeping on, and the common petioles are split into 
three or four, and used for making baskets. The small trunk 
is generally about fifteen or eighteen inches long, and about 
six in diameter. It encloses in its substance a large quantity 
of farinaceous substance, which the natives use for food in 
times of scarcity. To procure this meal, the small trunk is 
split into six or eight pieces, and. dried and beaten in wooden 
mortars till the farinaceous part is detached from the fibres; 
it is then sifted, to separate them : the meal is then fit for 
use. The only further preparation which this meal under¬ 
goes is the boiling it into a thick gruel, or canji. It seems 
to possess less nourishment than commou sugo, which is 
obtained in a similar manner from another palm, and is 
less palatable when boiled, but it has saved many lives iu 
times of scarcity. 

PHOETHORNIS. [Trochilid*.] 

PHOLA DA'RIA, Lamarck's name for a family belong¬ 
ing to the division of Dimyarian Conchifers, which he has 
termed Crassipides, and consisting of the genera Pholas and 
Gastrocheona ; but M. Desbayes, in tbe last edition of the 
Animaux sans Vertebres, remarks that this family can no 
longer remain in the same state as that which Lamarck as¬ 
signed to it. Tho Gastrochcence, he observes, are, as lie had 
already stated, true Fistulanee, and if either of tho genera, 
Gastrocheena, or Pholas, be elected, the other must disap¬ 
pear. [Gastroch.k.va.] He suggests that the geuus Pho/as 
alone should remain, unless the evident relations which 
connect it with Teredo and Teredina should render it 
necessary to unite all three genera into one natural family. 
[Pholas.] 

PIIOLADID^iA. [Pholas, p. 109.] 

PIIOLADOM'YA. ‘Qu’est-ce que le genre Pholadotnio 
de quelques auteurs Anglois? Cost ce que nous ignorons; 
il puroit qu’il est 6tabli avec une coquille fossile cun£iformc. 
Irds-lnrgc et tr&s-b£iilante oil avant.’ We will endeavour 
to answer the question thus put by M. de Bluinville iu his 
‘ Malacologie.’ 

The genus Pholadomya is a most interesting form, for the 
knowledge of which we are indebted to Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 
who described it from a recent species brought from the 
island of Tortola by Mr. Nicholson, and in the possession of 
Mrs. Mavre, from whom il passed into Mr. Hroderip’s collec¬ 
tion. and consequently is now iu the British Museum. 

The discovery of this recent species led at. once to tho 
moro perfect knowledge of several fossils, whose genus, as 
Mr. Sowerby observes, in his Genera (No. xix.), was before 
exceedingly doubtful, insomuch that from a consideration 
of their external appearance ulone, authors had been in¬ 
duced to place them in several genera, to none of whicli 
they really belonged; and he refers to Sowerby’s Mineral 
Conchology, t. 197, 225, 220, 227, 299, and 327, where se¬ 
veral of the species are figured under the names Cardita t 
producta, obtusa, lyrata , deltoidea, and marguri/accu ; and 
Lutraria lyrata, oralis, ambigua , and angustata. These 
occur in several rocks of the oolitic scries, particularly the 
cornbrash, inferior oolite, und fullers* earth; as well as iu 
the lias, the London clay, and the Sutherland coal-field; 
also in the dark-coloured clay at Alum Bay. 

Generic Character.—Shell very thin, rather hyaline, 
transverse, ventricose; inside pearly; posterior side short, 
sometimes very short, rounded; anterior side more or less 
elongated, gaping; upper edge also gaping a little. Hinge 
with a small, rather elongated, triangular pit, and a mar¬ 
ginal lamina in each valve, to the outer part of which is 
attached the rather short external ligament. Muscular 
impressions two: these, us well as the muscular impression 
of the mantle, in which there is a large sinus, are indistinct. 
(G. B. Sowerby.) 

The same zoologist remarks that this shell is the only ill- 
stance known to him in which the uni bones are so approxi¬ 
mated as to be worn through by the natural action of the 
animal in opening and closing its valves. lie further ob¬ 
serves that the general aspect of this shell is between that 
of Pholas and Anatina of Lamarck, but most of the fossil 
species have been arranged as Lutraria. * We have called 
it,* says Mr. G. B. Sowerby, * Pholadomya with reference to 
its resemblance to shells of two Linnean genera, the Pho- 
lades and Myte. It is related to Punopara in the chaiac- 
ters of the lunge, but may be distinguished from that genus 
by its thin, semitransparent, pearly shell; front Pholas and 
Anatina, by its external ligament, and its want of external 
and internal accessory valves; and lastly, from tbe La- 
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marckiun.Myor, by not hating the uneqnalfeethof that 
genus.*, •. ■■■*?.' ■ 

■ M. Deabayes, with his usual acuteness, saw at once the 
value of Mr. G. B.Sowerby's characters, amk ineorporaterl 
the geuus Pholadomya in the new editionof Lamarok’s 
Animaux sans Vertebras, placing the farm between Sole- 
curtus of De Blainville ana Pmoptea ... . if 

But since the publication of the observations of the zoo¬ 
logists above given, Mr. Samuel Stutehbury has favoured 
us with a sight of the animal of the only recent species 
known—that on which Mr. G. B. Sowerby founded bis 
generic description of the shell. This, valuable specimen is 
now in the heads of Professor Owen, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the'following description. 

Animal qf Pholadomya . ' Pholadomya presents all the 
family characters of the Inclusa or Eftfermis, but differs 
geucricklly from all those, the organization of which has 
hitherto been described, by the presence of a fourth aper¬ 
ture leading to the interior of the mantle, that is to say, 
besides tho linear slit for the protrusion of the narrow foot 
at the anterior part of the ventral aspect of the mantle and 
the two siphonic tubular passages, there is, at the under or 
ventral part of the base of tho united siphons, a small round 
aperture, which is continued upon a truncated pyramidal 
papilla projecting into the palliai cavity, forming a valvular 
obstruction to the exit of fluids but admitting their entry. 
This doubtless relates to some curious and peculiar feature 
in the U-'conomy of the mollusk: the foot is compressed, 
i inch long, 3 lines broad; the siphonic tube 2 inches 
long, $.inch.in diameter, bifid at the extremity; tho labial 
appendages short; tho two branchial of each side conjoined, 
utul those of the right united to those of the left side nlong 
their posterior fourth. More of the anatomy I have not ut 
present worked out; but there is enough, 1 think, here 
stated to serve as an answer to M. do Blainville's question.' 

Example, Pholadomya Candida ( G. B. Sowerby). 

Description.—Shell transversely oblong, very siiort pos¬ 
teriorly, rounded; median part marked with divaricated, 
decussate strut 1 , which .arc dectirront. from the umbo; ante¬ 
riorly elongated, subquudrate. (G. B. 8.) 



Pholadumys Candida, 
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Locality.’— Marine, and, most probably, in deep wafer. 
The specimen from which Mr. Sowerby characterised tho 
genus was thrown upon the beach at Tortola alter a hur¬ 
ricane. 

M. Dcshnyes, in his Tables, makes the number of living 
species one, and that of tho fossil species (tertiary) the same. 
In the last edition of the Animaux sans Vertibres, he re¬ 
cords but three fossil species— Phnladomyss obtnm, Sow.; 
angultfera, Desh.; and produda, Sow.; the first being 
Carditi i obtusa, ‘Min. Con.the second Mya angultfera : 
and the third Curdila 9 produda, and Pholadomya produda 
of the same work. Our catalogues however contain nume¬ 
rous species. Thus we have, for example, Pholadomya 
Murchisoni, from tho Invevbrora coal-pits and bods over- 
lying coal upon tho shore (Murchison ‘On tho Coal-field o 
Brora in Sulhorlandshire,' Stc., Geol. Trans., vol. ii., 2nd 
series); Pholadomya margaritacea, from tho arenaceous 
limestone or sandstoneof Bognor, and another marked with, 
an asterisk, indicating that it was either not in tho posses¬ 
sion of tins author or not examined by him, from tho 
Shunklin sand (Mnutell, ‘Tabular Arrangement of tho 
Organic Remains of the County of Sussex, Geol. Trans., 
vol. iii., 2nd scries); Phnfadnmyte dccussata. Murchisoni, 
ova/is, produda, nana, deltdidea, simplex, obsnleta, ucuti - 
costata, and ohliquata, from tho Speelon clay, cornbrn&h, 
Bath oolite, calcareous grit, Kclloway’s rock, and Oxford 
clay. See. (Phillips, Description of the Strata of the York¬ 
shire Coast ); Pholadomya am hi gnu from the lins, an un¬ 
named species from (lie inferior oolite, lyrala from tho 
fuller’s earth, and produda ami lyrala from tho corn brash 
(Lonsdale, ‘On the Oolitic District of Bath.’ Geol, Trans., 
vol. iii., 2nd series); and Pholadomya deltdidea, from the 
Oxford oolite, and other unnamed species from tho gnult and 
lower green-sand. (Fitton, ‘On the Strata below tho Chalk,* 
Geol. Trans., vol. iv„ 2nd series). 

PIIOL/KO'BIUS, Dr. Lunch's name for a part of the 
genus Suxicuva j)f authors. [Litiioihiacjid.*, vol, xiv., 

p. 00.1 

PH OLA RITE — Hydrated Silicate of Alumina. This 
substance occurs in small pearly scales, which are usually 
convex. These arc white, soft, and friable, and they adhere 
(o tho tongue. 

This substance occurs in the department ■ of Allier in 
Franco, in the coal formation of Fins. 

PIIOLAS; a numc given by Liutimus to a genus of con- 
chifers, placed by Lamarck in ids family Photadaria. [Pno- 
LADARIA.j 

Generic Character.—Animal more or loss thick and 
elongated, rarely shortened ; mantle reflected on the dorsal 
part, for tho purpose of tying tugutliet; tho valves and tho 
accessory pieces; anterior aperture rather small; foot short, 
oblong, and flattened; siphons often elongated and united 
into a single, very extensible, and dilutable tube; mouth 
small, with very small labial appendages; branchim elon¬ 
gated, narrow, slightly unequal on each side, united oil tin* 
same line nearly throughout their length, and prolonged 
even into the siphon. 

Shell delicate, milky while, rather transparent, covered 
sometimes with a thin epidermis, oval, elongated, inequila¬ 
teral, gaping posteriorly, and especially at tho antero-inlei ior 

f iart; umbones hidden by a callosity; hinge toothless, 
igament doubtful ? ;* a flat, recurved, spoon-shaped process 
enlarged at its extremity, elevating itself within each valve 
below tho umbo; muscular impressions very distant, the 
posterior one large, oblong, elongated, always very visible, 
the anterior one small, rounded, but little distinct, both 
more or less approximated to the edge, particularly the 
anterior edge, of tho shell, and joined by a palliai ini pres 
sion, which is long, narrow, auid deeply excavated back¬ 
wards. 

Many accessory pieces or none ? sometimes a calcareous 
tube enveloping all the parts, but leaving an aperture back¬ 
wards. (Rang.) 

M. Rang remarks that if the species which compose the 
genus PfuSas wero better known, they might be divided into 
many well characterised groups according to the number 
and disposition of the accessory pieces, which vary consider¬ 
ably; but unfortunately these accessory pieces, are well 
known in a small number of species only. Besides, lio 
observes, the genus Js so imperfectly ascertained, although 
found in great abundance on the coasts of Frame, that 
naturalists are not yet agreed as to tho number pi mus- 
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Shell of Photo* Pactylus. 
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culor impressions. Lamarck places the Pholades among 
the Dimyaria , and M. do Blainvillo sees but a single mus¬ 
cular impression: but M. Rang, speaking for himself, says 
that ho has no doubt that these shells have two muscular 
impressions, which he has positively traced iti Pholas cot- 
tala, in following the pallia! impression from its departure 
from the posterior muscular impression, which is always 
sufficiently evident, to the point where the former termi¬ 
nates anteriorly. There a small irregularly rounded itn- 

£ ression may be very well distinguished. It has, continues 
[. Rung, been equally observed by M. Charles des Moulin* 
in the same species, but science owes to that naturalist an 
observation relative to the Pholades perhaps even more 
important; it is, that these shells sometimes are seen accom¬ 
panied b ’ a calcareous tube, applied, like that of the Gas- 


trochanter, to the internal wall of the cavity which they 
inhabit. M. Rang had not been able to verity this fact in 
relation to living specie* ; but M. des Moulin* showed him 
several fossils from Mcrignac, in which ho completely 
recognised this important character, which more firmly esta¬ 
blishes the generally admitted relationship between the 
Pholades, the Teredines, and the Fistularur. M. Bang 
further remarks that there arc some species of Pholaties 
which seem to lead to Teredo. These shell* inhabit stoues, 
madrepores, wood, and sometimes mud or sand (vase). 
When the rettuiy of the sea leaves them, and the animals 
are disquieted, they eject through their siphon to a consi¬ 
derable distance the water contained in tmjir manlle, and 
which bathes the gills.. ( Manuel de I'llistuire Nnturelle 
des Mollusques.) 

‘ We believe,’ says Mr. G. Sowerby, ‘ that all the shells 
of this genus ate furnished with u greater or less number of 
accessory valves, which appear to be caused by the deposi¬ 
tion of shelly mailer (within the epidermis, anil connected 
with the valves by that membrane), wherever such valves 
were necessary for the security of the inmate; they are con¬ 
sequently very various in form, and placed in different situ¬ 
ations in the different species, though in most case* they 
are placed near the hinge, and have ever been considered 
to be substitutes (in these shells) for the permanent liga¬ 
ment of other bivalves: we must, fur the present, withhold 
our assent from this opinion, because, on account of the 
situation in which they live, the animals inhabiting these 
shells can have very little occasion to open their valves. 
Whether or not there is any permanent ligament in this 
genus, as we have never observed the animal alive, wo can- 
riot undertake to determine: Turton says it lias none; 
Lamarck, on the contrary, speaks of the accessory valves 
covering and hiding the ligament. A» far us we can form 
an opinion from dried specimens, wc cannot consider the sub¬ 
stance to which these valves are attached as the ligament, 
but as part of the adductor muscle; nevertheless we think 
we can in sonic species perceive a very small internal liga¬ 
ment, attached to two unequally sized small curved teeth 
(one in each valve), placed in the snmo situation as tho 
hinge teeth of common bivalves. • The adductor muscle 
founts two principal impressions, one of which is placed on 
the reflected margin,over the mnhonc*, and the other about 
lialf*way between the unibones and the longer end of tho 
shell: there is also a large sinus in that narrower part or 
its impression by which tho mantle is affixed ; and at tho 
angle that is farmed by this sinus, very near the basal mar¬ 
gin of the shell, tho impression is somewhat expanded. The 
principal differences between P/io/ax and Teredo consist in 
the latter forming a shelly lube behind its valves, and in its 
being destitute of accessory valves; moreover the two valves 
of this latter, when closed, are nearly globular: tho samo 
characters distinguish Photas from Xylotrya of Leach: Xy- 
lophaga of Turton, which has accessory valves, mid which 
docs not form a shelly tube, is however destitute of the 
internal curved tooth, which is common to Pholas anil seve¬ 
ral Tubicolces .’ (Gc/imvNo. xxiii.) The same author (for. 

S t.) remarks that he had endeavoured formerly to show 
tat Gastrocheena belongs rather to the Tubicolees than to 
the Pholadaires; and he asks whether it would not have 
been more consistent with the rules of association appa¬ 
rently entertained by Lnmnrek, if ho had uuited the l'ctri- 
colar, Venerirupes, and other terebruting conthifetn. which 
do not form a shelly tube open at one or both ends? He 
also inquires if the commonly called Pholas? papyracca (a 
shell which had latelv become pretty generally known) may 

I not be considered as the type of the connecting link between 

the two families, inasmuch as it has the general form uml 
characters of a Pholas , and apparently commences a shelly 
tube at one end ? 

Dr. Leach divided tho Linneean Pholades into several 
genera; but as liis distinctions consisted principally in the 
number of the accessory valves, Mr..G. B. Sowerby has not 
adopted' any of his genera: they may, according to Mr. 
Sowerbv’s opinion, appear to be calculated for divisions of 
the genus, but are not sufficiently strong for generic distinc¬ 
tions. Mr. Sowerby admits indeed that some species {Pho¬ 
tos clarata, Lam., for instance) may, on account of their 
being closed at both ends, be distinguished generically, 
because this circumstance implies a difference in the habits 
of the animals by which they are formed: this character 
therefore, ho remarks, has been seized by Dr. Leach, and 
upon it the doctor founded bis genus Murteiia » «a example 
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which Mr, Sowerbv says he should have been induced to 
have followed, had he been convinced of its necessity. The 
same acute and experienced naturalist, upon the occasion 
of describing several new species of Phdfus from the collec¬ 
tion formed by the zealous Hugh Cuming, chiefly on. the 
western coast of South America and among the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean, prefaces his descriptions with the 
following admonition, which is well worthy of the attention of 
those who arc interested in this branch of natural history:— 
‘The utmost caution is necessary in the examination and 
description of the various sorts of Pholades , on account of 
the extraordinary difference in the form of tho same species 
in different stages of growth. The addition of accessory 
valves also, ns they increase in age, must be carefully ob¬ 
served, iu order to guard against too implicit a confidence 
in their number and form; and though 1 might be con¬ 
sidered guilty of asserting a truism by stating that the dif¬ 
ference in size of different individuals of the same species 
may, and sometimes does, mislead the tyro in the science 
of malacology—lest such difference should mislead the 
adept also, let him too proceed cautiously; and where .ha 
finds n fully grown shell of half an inch in length agreeing 
perfectly in proportions and characters with another of two 
inches long, let him not conclude that it is a distinct species; 
but if he can find no other difference except that which 
exists in their dimensions, let him consider tho one a giant, 
the other a dwarf. Let it be remembered that among the 
Cyprtcte it is not uncommon to observe young shells of 
three inches in length, and fully grown ones of the same 
sort only one inch in length; likewise of the well-known 
British Pholades, there are individuals quite in a young 
state of two inches in length, and perfectly formed shells of 
tlie same species not more than half an iuch long. For 
instance in demonstration, 1 need only refer to the Pholas 
papyrac-us, so abundant at Torquay, of which tho young 
shells have been considered by many as a distinct species, 
and have been named by Dr. Turton Pholas lamcllosus. 
This varies in size exceedingly, so that it may bo obtuinod 
bath in an incomplete and young state, and in a fully 
grown condition from half an inch to nearly two inches in 
length. The circumstance of its having lately occurred iu 
an intermediate state of growth, when the anterior open¬ 
ing is only partly closed, and tho accessory valves only 
partly formed, led Dr. Turton and others to persist in re¬ 
garding tho young and old as two distinct species. Other 
similar instances will bo shown in the course of tho present 
concise account of some hitherto undescribed species of the 
same genus brought to England by Mr. Cuming.’ {Zool. 
P/or., 18.il.) 

Before we proceed any further, it. becomes necessary to 
notice the genus Jouannutia of M. (Jli. des Moulius, which 
is thus characterised:— 

Animal unknown, hut having, certainly, tho characters 
oft ho family. 

Shell spherical, cuneiform, equivulvc, inequilateral, hardly 
gaping posteriorly, hut widely open anteriorly ; valviw solid, 
short, curved, pointed below, striated obliquely, the strite 
converging towards a median furrow; umhones but little 
distinct', with accessory pieces soldered over them; a very 
large, smooth, delicate, fragile scutcheon enveloping, with 
age, all the anterior part, formed of two rather unequal 
halves, fitting (.s’cmboTtant) one in the other, each soldered 
by one of their edges to one of the valves, and closing in 
this manner tbe anterior gape of the shell'; no ligament nor 
hinge (engrenage); a setifurm vertical appendage proceed¬ 
ing from tho umbo, soldered to the interior of each valve, 
and occupying a third of its height; muscular impressions 
si ill unknown: pallial impression very strong, and deeply 
excavated backwards. Accessory pieces, but soldered ; no 
enveloping calcareous tube, the largo scutcheon occupying 
its place. 

M. Rang speaks highly of the discovery of this genus by 
M. des Moulius, and having studied it with that naturalist, 
he pronounces it to be very distinct from the Pholades, and I 
its plane to be clearly fixed betweeen them and tho Tere¬ 
dines, to which it leads so naturally by its valves. Juuan- 
netia, he observes, bas no enveloping calcareous tube, as 
sometimes happens to the Pholades, &c.; and though only 
one species is yet known (JouamiCtia svmicauduta, fossil, 
from the faluns of Mfirignac, in the interior of madrepores, 
&tc.), lie does not think that a similar tube ever exists, if 
the amplitude and disposition of the scutcheon, which ap¬ 
pears to him to take its place, is a generic character. 


M. Deshaves, in the last edition of tho ‘ Animaux sans 
Vertftbrca,' does not think quite so highly of tho genus 
Jmtanne.Ha, as we shall presently sco. With regard to the 
accessory pieces of tho Pholades, lie considers that tliev are 
no other than vestiges of the complete tube of tho Tere¬ 
dines; and this opinion, ho observes, may rest upon the 
fact that t hose pieces are larger in proportion as the shell is 
more gaping posteriorly, and the external parts of tho uni- 
nml ol' greater size; so tho shell of the Teredines being 
able to cover .only a very small part of the aniniol, that 
defect is supplied by a great tube: on the contrary, in pro¬ 
portion as tlie shell of the Pholades is better closed, tho 
number and size of tho accessory pieeus diminish. M. Dos- 
hayes then goes en to rutuark that, according to Lamarck, 
those pieces cover tho ligament which is external; but M. 
Deshayes is convinced, both from the observations of Puli 
and his own, thut the Pholades have no true ligament; and 
the same is the case with tho Teredines. A part of tho an- 
terior muscle is inserted on the cardinal callosities, und 
occupies the place of tho ligament. A posterior expansion 
of the mantle glides between these callosities, penetrates 
into the porous tissue pki^pd below I ho callosities, and forms 
externally a lleshy sin fueu more or less great, on which tho 
posterior pieces are fixed. With regard to the internal ap¬ 
pendages springing from the unibones, and winch liavo 
somewhat the form of little spoons, they are buried in tho 
thickness of tho animal, and euibraeu in their concavity a 
part of the liver, the heart, and tlie intestine. M. Deshaybs 
dismisses the genera Xylophaga und Jouunnntta 'very 
shortly; tho first lie rejects us useless, nor can he allow that 
the last has more just, claims to admission. If, he observes, 
genera so slightIy characterised as these are were to bo 
adopted, there would be as good reason for making a par¬ 
ticular genus of each of the spcces of Phnlas. 

Mr. Swaiuson makes the Pholidic tho first family of his 
tribe Macrotrnchite, and thus characterises that family :— 

‘Shell bivalve, sedentary, generally perforating, open¬ 
ing at one or both ends; the valves often prolonged into 
a shelly tube, sometimes of great length, representing the 
Tubutibranchia.' 

Under this family lie assembles several forms, and 
makes it consist of the following genera and suhgenern:-—■ 

1 , Aspergillum ; including the subgenera Aspergillum, 
Claraget ta, and Fistula.iu. 

2 , (lastrochina ((las/roc/i/cmt), Lam. 

:i, Pbnladomya, Sow. 

4, Phot as, Linn., with the subgoncm Photos, Linn., 
Pholideea, Leach, Murh sia, Loach, and Xylophaga, Sow.; 
and 

5, Teredo. Linn., with the aubgenem Teredo, Linn., and 
Teredina. {Malacology, lfMO.) 

Locality, Habits, Organization, &c. of the genus Phnlas. — 
Tin! geographical distribution of tlie Pholades is very wide, 
and their habit of boring hard substances, such as indurated 
mud or clay, wood, and stone, renders thum.as well as oilier 
terebrating testaceans, nil object of anxious interest to thoso 
who construct submarine works. Tim Breakwater at Ply¬ 
mouth was soon attacked by tho IVio/uiles, and iu Dr. 
Goodall’s fine collection, now dispersed by tho harmftor, 
there was a specimen from the Breakwater perforated by 
those testaceans. Wood is also attacked by lliis genus, and 
submarine piles are consequently exposed to their ravages. 
To counteract their operations in the lutter substance, nails 
closely driven into the submerged part of the timber, us in 
the piles which support the pier at Southampton, seem to ho 
tho best safeguard hitherto applied. When unmolested, iho 
young Pholades excavate burrows iu tho substance which 
clmnco has opposed to them, or to which choice—for it is not 
improbable that the young shell fish may iu some eases 
have the faculty-of making the selection of the material in 
which it is to pass the whole of its life—has Uirected it. 

Tlie mode in which this operation of boring js conducted 
is not quite Satisfactorily accounted fori hut tho better opi¬ 
nion seems to bo that iu this, os in other qxcavating testa- 
ceans, the currents of water produced by the vibratilc cilia 
of the animal, as noticed by Mr. Garner, are the principal 
agents. [Lithophaoid*: see also ClavaokIla and Gas- 
TROCH.r.rrA.] Mr. G. B. Sowcrby, in his description of Phnlas 
acuminata, found by Mr. Cuming at Patiamii in limestone 
at low wnter, notices one specimen in that gentleman’s col¬ 
lection, yx demonstrating a fact of considerable importn ico 
to geologists: it is in argillaceous limestone, very much re¬ 
sembling lias, and, in forming tho cavities in which it re- 
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sides, it has, hy such chemical process as, in Mr. Sowerby’s 1 
opinion, frequently takes place, absorbed a much greater 
Quantity of the rock than could be retained or converted; 
this is again deposited at the upper part of the cavity, and 
thus the rock is vccouiposed. (Zool. Proc., 1834.) Mr. 
Garner, in his valuable papor *• On the Anatomy of the 
Lumullibranchiate Conchifera’ (Zool. Trans., vol. ii), re¬ 
marks, that there is a cartilage between the two small spi¬ 
nous processes of the hinge in flic Pholas candidus. In 
other species which have no rudiment of it, and allied ge¬ 
nera which have a particular character of articulation, he 
considers the motion of the valves as but a secondary cause 
in the perforation of the substances in which these animals 
are found. His strictures on the opinions of M. de Belle¬ 
vue and Mr. Osier with regard to the crypts of Saxicava 
will he found under our notice of that animal in the article 
l.tTKOPii/tutDAt [vol. xiv., p. 51]; and ho follows them up 
by observing that Turton says the valves of the Teredo do 
not correspond with the bore, though Mr. Garner thinks 
tlint in this case they do act as mechanical instruments: 
hut. ho adds, the Photos mno'ides is often found in hard 
timber, though its ralvos do nut itlcni in the least adapted 
fur any boring or tiling. Sec further on this point Mr. 
Garner’s observations on the subject of a supposed solvent 
lluid in lho description nf l.ilhndnmus. [Mytilidzb, vol. xvi., 
p. 4!).] Mr. G. n. Suvvcrhy had previously (Genera, No. 
xxiii.) remarked that the manner in which these and 
other.perforating shells produce the cavities in which they 
live had long been subject to controversy,' and observed 
that, ns he dal not wish to add him elf to the number of 
disputants, 1m would only state that thu effect cannot be 
produced by rotatory motion, since the cavities are tilted to 
thu shape of the shell, and since animals whose shells are 
perfectly smooth on their outside are equally capable «f 
producing lliuso cavities with others whose external surfaces 
ure rough like a file; nor did lie think it could he by the 
chemical action of any solvent, since the same effect is pro¬ 
duced on wood, limestone, and sandstone. lie stated that 
1m had been informed that, the Teredo eats its way into 
wood, and inquires whether the Pholas and others perforate 
wood, chalk, limestone, and even sandstone in the same man¬ 
ner i’ or have some of them the power of dissolving stono, 
while others form tliuir cavities by eating away wood? 

Mr. Garner (doc. at.) mentions Pholas as one of tlm 
genera in which supplementary hranclmu exist, and as one 
of the forms ill which a disposition of those organs differ¬ 
ent, from that observed in Antonia, Pecti n, Area, Modio/a, 
Vnio, and Cnrdiwn, &o., where no complete division of the 
sac of the mantle exists, is found. In Pholas the branchial 
are prolonged into the inferior siphon, and us they are not 
separated from the base of the foot within nor 1'ioni the 
munllo without, tlm water drawn in through the inferior 
orifice must make its exit by the same or hy tlm anterior 
opening: but water is likewise drawn in by the superior 
siphon, and so gets access to the interior intcrlutuinnfy 
spaces of tlm branchial (oviducts of some); and by this 
superior siphon the ova,/trees, and secretions are discharged, 
lio.also remarks, in another part of his paper, that tlm ovi¬ 
duct is distinct from the sac m Modiola. Mytilus, Lithodo- 
mus, Sec., whilst in Tellina, Curdium, Mactra, Pholas, Mya, 
and most others, the om are discharged into the excretory 
organs. 

To return to the perforating habits of these animals. 
Tlm accompanying cuts will convey some notion of their 
ravages upon the substances which they penetrate:— 



FboUs striata* in * cod. 



A block of stono perforated by Pholas Dactylus. 



Pin,Ins (Xylopbagu) iloisalis in wood. 

Pholas has been found at depths varying from the surface 
to seventeen fathoms, and Xylophaga from thu surface to 
rorly-five fathoms. 

The soft parts of Pholas Dactylus and Pholas nrispafa 
are well shown in thu preparations l o, h, c, anvl d, in 
the museum of the College of Surgeons ( Preparations oj 
Nat. Jli.it. in Spirit). 

The species ure numerous, and some are very abundant 
on our own coasts. ‘Of these,’ says Mr. G. B. Sowcrby, 
‘ Pholas cri spatu. Dactyl us, Candida, and parva, are the 
most common ; several others are described by Turton, in 
his British Bivalves, of which vve are quite convinced the 
P. lauudluta is only the young of P. papymcea: we are not 
acquainted with his P. tuberculata. Much confusion ap¬ 
pears to prevail in regard to several very distinct species 
umong these vve believe the papyracea of Turton is tho 
striata of Montagu ;■ the cluvata of Lamarck is the striata 
of Ltnnoius. but hot of Mont.’* The number of living spe¬ 
cies of Pholas noted by M. Doshayes.in his Tables is fifteen, 
and of these one, P. Candida, is recorded as living and fossil. 
In the last edition of Lamarck, ten species only (including 
Xylophaga) are recorded: this, notwithstanding the errors 
which have been*committed by those who luivu taken dif¬ 
ference uf size or age for specific difference, must be fur 
below tho mark. For instance, we do not find, in the work 
last referred to. any of the nine species described by Mr. G. 
B. Sovverby from Mr. Cuming’s collection in the Zool. Proc. 
for 1834. 

The following cuts, with those previously given, will show 
tho variety of form put on by the shells of this genus: 



Xylophaga Jortalu. 


if, enlarged vkow o( interior: b, dorsal view, nat. slue} c, ventral view, 
uau site. 

* Zoologist* sometime* make tlie word * Pholaa* masculine, sometimes 
feminine. I.innw.is made it masculine, and so il should be considered.. 
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This species, which is found in cylindrical cavities eaten ? 
in wood (see out at p. 108), bears some resemblance to 
Tv redo, but is without the shelly tube, not has it the pos¬ 
terior hiatus. 



Phots* papyrsceu*. 

it, side view; h, dorsal view; e, cup-shapcd membrane. 

This is the genus Pholadideea of Leach. 

Fossil Pholadks. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby (Genera) observes that fossil Pholades 
ai'o rare, but that they occur in thecalcaire grassier and con¬ 
temporaneous formations, in several places, and also in our 
crag: several very interesting specimens, he adds, are found 
in Italy and in Touraine, as well as in the vicinity of Paris, 
where these and several other perforating shells have been 
discovered in a fossil state in tho cavities which they have 
themselves formed. M. Deshaycs, in his Tables, gives the 
number of fossil species (tertiary) as nine; but in the last 
edition of Lamarck only two appear: one, P. Candida, rc- 
eent and fossil; the other, P/iolas Jouaimeli ( Jnmmnelia ), 
fossil only. In Professor Phillips's Illustrations of /he 
Urology of Yorkshire, .wo find Photos reenndita and P. con- 
stricta recorded ; the first from tho coralline oolite, the se¬ 
cond from tho Speeton clay. In Dr. Fillon's list (Strata 
below the Chalk), wo find Photos f gig an tea and prisca 
noted; the first from the gault and the lower green-sand, tho 
second from the lower green-sand and Blackaown. 

PIIONH/MUS, De Montfort’s name for a genus of 
microscopic Foramini/era. [Fohaminifkra, vol. x., p. 348.] 

PHONY'GAM A, M. Lesson’s name for u genus of| 
birds placed by Mr. Swainson in the subfamily Corvintv of j 
his family Corrida. j 

Generic Character.—Bill large, strong, considerably com¬ 
pressed; very high at the base, gradually narrowing towards 
tho end; the front advancing on the crown of the head, and 
considerably dividing the frontal plumes; upper mandible 
distinctly notched. Nostrils very large, placed in a deep 
depression of tho bill: tho aperture large, oval. Frontal 
fiat hers short, reflected forwards. Tail moderate, rounded; 
tho feathers broad, truncate, and ending in setaceous points. 
(Sw.) 

Example, Phonugama Lessonia ( You., pi. 13). 

PIIOKCY'NIA. [Pulmoorada.] 

PHO'RMIUM, a genus of plants of tho natural family of 
Liliaceio, tribe Agapautheto of Endlichcr, Asparageoo of 
Lindley, contains only a single species, which is re- < 
markable for its useful product, so well known under tho 
name of New Zealand flax, and which is found indigenous 
in New Zealand and Norfolk Islaud. The genus is charac¬ 
terised' by having a coloured ‘tubular perianth, of which the 
tube is very short, and divides into six segments, of which 
the three inner are the longest; stamens six, inserted into 
the base of the tube, ascending exserted; capsule oblong, 
three-cornered; seeds numerous, compressed; embryo in 
the centre of the seed, longer than half the albumen, with 
its radicle next the umbilicus. The rout is tuberous, 
llesliy, and bitter tasted; tho leaves are numerous, all 
radicle, linear-lanceolate, five or six feet long, and from one- 
and a half to two inches broad, two-rowed, equilant at the 
base, leathery, and very tough. Its flowers are numerous, 
showy, yellow-coloured, arranged on a tall branch panicle. 

The leaves of this plant yield a very beautiful and a very 
strqpg fibre, which has been of late imported in considerable 
quantities under the name of New Zealand flax. It was ex¬ 
pected to he much more useful than it has proved to be, 
iu consequence of its having tho defect of breaking 
easily when made into a knot. Being a plant of. high 
southern latitudes, it was supposed that it might easily bo 
grown in different parts of Europe. The French have at¬ 
tempted, to cultivate it near Cherbourg, Toulon, and other 
places, and it has been introduced into Ireland, of which the 


moist insular"climate is probably favourable to its growth. 
It grew remarkably well for a number of years in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, but was killed by the severe winter of ) 837 - 
38. Its cultivation has also been attempted in Australia, 
but has not yet succeeded to any extent. 

PHO'RUS, Do Montfort’s name for the trochoid form 
which is loaded with pebbles, shells, &c. ( Trochus aggluti - 
nans of authors, genus Omtslus, Humph,), generally known 
to collectors by the name of Carrier'Shells. [Thochid.k.] 

PHOS, Do Montfort’s name for a genus of turbinated 
gastropods with a turritod thick shell, which is enrinated 
and varioosc; spire pointed, but not produced; aperture 
rounded or oval; outer lip ridged internally; columella 
with an oblique plait or plaits; canal short, with the ex¬ 
ternal form of a raised varix. The notch at the extremity 
of the columella brings this slioll into the group of Unto- 
mostomata, and the raised external surface of the columella 
very near to Buccinum; but the general aspect of most of 
tho species more resembles that of Mur ex ; there can hurdly 
however be said to lie any true varices on the whorls, the 
elevations aro rather ribs or bnrs. 

Example.— 0ws senlicusus. 

PHOSGENE GAS. [CitLoROCARnoxic Acid Gas.] 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. [Phosphorus.] 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. MEDICAL PROPERTIES 
OF. Dry phosphoric acid is soinet imes ujed in the form of 
pills, hut this is not an eligible mode; the common form is 
that of solution, constituting tho dilute acid of tho ‘ Phar¬ 
macopoeia.’ This differs from tho other dilute mineral acids 
in not affecting so strongly the digestive organs, on which 
account it may bu persevered iu for a longer time. It is 
peculiarly suited Iu disordered states of the mucous surfaces, 
and also to states of debility, characterised by softening of 
the bones and a phosphutic condition of the urine. In this 
latter state it is often more efficacious when combined with 
iron, in tho form of a phosphate of that metal. Thu 
same combination is of great utility in most cases of dia¬ 
betes. In pussivo hemorrhages, phosphoric aeid, properly 
diluted, quickly arrests the bleeding, us it coagulates the 
blood. This property is possessed in a stronger degreo by 
the undiluted acid; and hence if injected into a vein, causes 
death. A poisonous dose of the strong acid may be counter¬ 
acted by chalk or carbonate of soda. 

PHOSPHORUS. This elementary, solid, non-ntetallio 
body was discovered in lGtit), by Brandt, nil alchymist of 
Hamburg; lu; kept tlio mode of preparation for a long 
time secret, but as lie could not conceal tho fact of its being 
obtained from urine, Kunkcl tried to procure it from the 
same source, and he succeeded in the attempt. 

It will not be requisite to describe.the original mode of 
preparing this very peculiar substance, and we sliull give an 
outline merely of the method at present employed. It has 
been shown that animal bone [Boxk] contains a large quan¬ 
tity of phosphoric acid combined with lime, forming a sitb- 
sesqui-phosphate of that earth; and it was first proposed by 
Sclieele to obtain phosphorus from bone; for this purposo 
the bones are ignited or calcined in contact with the air till 
they bccorno white; and when this happens it is a proof 
that the charcoal derived from the decomposition of tho 
animal matter is entirely expelled. In this state they con¬ 
sist of phosphate of lime mixed with little else than a small 
portion of carbonate of lime. After being reduced to a Him 
powder, they aro digested for a day or two with sullic.ient 
water to form a thin paste, and hulf their weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid. In this case sulphate of lime is formed, and 
j tho greater part of it remains insoluble, nml a superphosphate 
| of lime remains in solution; this is to bo evaporated in a 
! copper vessel, and tho precipitate formed being separated, 

! tho clear fluid, which is chiefly phosphoric acid, is to bo 
| evaporated nearly to .dryness, and mixed with about a fourth 
of its weight of powdered charcoal; this mixture is to bo 
strongly heated in an earthen retort, the beak of which is 
immersed in water; by tho action of tho heat the phos¬ 
phoric noid yields oxygen to the cnrbbn. and the results uro 
carbonic acid or oxide, which is evolved in the gaseous state, 
and the vapour of phosphorus, which is condensed by pass- 
' iug into water. 

The properties of phosphorus arc, that it is solid, trans¬ 
lucent. and nearly colourless; but sometimes it has a yellow 
or reddish tint; it is so soft that it may be indented by the 
nail, and it is very readily cut. When heated to about lOB 1 * 
it fuses, and ut 530° it is converted into vapour;- it has a 
peculiar smell when exposed to tho air, but tins is probably 
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derived from the action of the oxygen of the air upon it. 
Neither water nor ulcohol dissolves phosphorus, but it is 
dissolved by aether and by oils. It emits light when ex* 
poled to the air in the dark, and hence its name (from 
iu*c. tight, and <j>ipuv, to carry). It is extremely inflam¬ 
mable, and Las been known to take tire spontaneously 
in the atmosphere when its temperaturo was not above 
SO®. Its specific gravity is about 1*77. Phosphorus 
is also sulublo by the aid of heat in naphtha, sul- 
pliuiet of carbon, and sulpliuret of phosphorus, and on 
cooling from solution in the last-mentioned it has been 
obtained in dodecahedral crystals; and by mere f usion and 
slow cooling of a larger quantity, it bus been procured in 
octahedral crystals. 

Oxygen and IVtosp/nrrus combine with great readiness, 
and form several different compounds. We shall first de¬ 
scribe the 

0,i ide of Phosjriiorus. —This is prepared by melting phos¬ 
phorus in hot water, and in this state forcing a jet of oxygen 
gas upon it. The phosphorus burns under water, and the 
results are phosphoric ucid, which remains in solution, and 
which we shall presently describe, and a red pulverulent 
body, which remains at the bottom of the vessel, and is 
the oxide of phosphorus. Its properties are, that it is ino¬ 
dorous and tasteless, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
wither, or ml. It undevgoes no change in the air, even when 
heated to above o 00 u train'.: but at u low red heat it burns. 
In chlorine gas it in (hones. It decomposes nitric acid 
readily, and combining with its oxygen, it becomes phos¬ 
phoric acid. It does not possess either ucid or alkaline 
proper! ies. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of oxygen . . 8 

Thrco equivalents of phosphorus . 48 

Equivalent . 56 

Hypophosphorous Acid wus discovered in 181(1 by M. Du- 
long. When phospliurct of buriuin is acted upon by water, 
both suffer decomposition, and there are formed phnsphu- 
retted hydrogen, phosphoric acid, hy^phosphorousacid, and 
barytes; this earth combines with both these acids, and 
the phosphate of barytes, being insoluble, is precipitated, 
while the hypophosphitu is sulublo, and sulphuric acid 
being added to the solution, sulphate of barytes is precipi¬ 
tated, uud free hypophosphorous aeid remains in solution; 
by evaporating this, a viscid strongly acid substance is 
obtained, which is hydrated hypopliospliorou* aeid. 

The properties of hypophosphorous acid arc, that it is 
liquid, unerystalluublc, has u powerful taste, is heavier 
than water, and cannot lie obtained in a dry state. When 
subjected to the action of heat, it is quickly decomposed 
into phosphuret led hydrogen gas, which escapes, and phospho¬ 
rous and phosphoric acids. Water dissolves this aeid in al‘ 
pioportions; it acts very powerfully as a deoxidising agent 
luking oxygen from many compounds containing it: it ne- 
vortholess combines with many salifiable liases, forming 
salts which uro termed hypophosphites; these salts are re 
niarkably soluble in water; they are usually deliquescent 
aiul crystallize with groat difficulty. 

Hypopbo-phorous acid is composed of 

One equivalent of oxygen . 8 

Two equivalents of phosphorus 82 

Equivalent . 40 

Phosphorous Acid, like the preceding, is entirely an arti 
fieial product; it is obtained in 1 ho greatest purity by sub 
liming phosphorus through bichloride of mercury in a 
glass tube. During the action of the heat, the phosphorus 
takes half the chlorine from the mercury, and they form a 
volatile compound which condenses into a limpid liquid 
When this chloride of phosphorus is* mixed with water, 
mutual decomposition occurs; the hydrogen of the wutei 
and the chlorine of iho chloride form hydrochloric acid. 
" bile the oxygen and phosphorus unite to form phosplioroui 
aeid. By evaporation the hydrochloric acid is expelled, and 
when it has been continued until the residue, while hot, 
has the consistence of u syrup, it becomes a solid crystal 
line mass on cooling, which is hydrated phosphoric acid 
This acid dissolves very readily in water; it hAs a . sour 
tlisle, reddens vegetable blue colours, and combines wttl: 
some bases Co form suits, which are culled phosphites. 

Phosphorous acid is also formed when phosphorus is burn 
in rarefied air. When phosphorus is exposed to air -and 


moisture, it has been long known that a dense sour fluid is 
formed by the aborption of oxygen: this was supposed by 
M. Duiong to be a peculiar acid, and he called it phosplia- 
ic acid; it was however subsequently shown by Davy to bo 
mixture of phosphorous and phosphoric acids. 
Phosphorous acid appears to be composed of 

One and a half equivalents of oxygen 12 

One equivalent of phosphorus . i 8 

Equivalent . . 28 

Phosphite of Ammonia is procured by adding carbonate 
of ammonia to. the acid to saturation. 11 crystallises in de¬ 
liquescent needles; whon heated, it is decomposed, giving 
out ammonia, and by the continued application of heat the 
phosphorous acid remaining is converted into phosphoric 
acid. It is not a salt of any importance. 

Phosphoric Acid. —This acid exists largely in nature, not 
only, os has been already mentioned, in combination with 
'irao, forming bone, but also in some vegetable products, and 
iften in the bowels of the earth, combined with lime, form- 
ng a mineral which, when crystallized, is frequently called 
ipatitc. It also occurs in combination with oxide of iron, 
copper, lead, manganese, and uranium; but tlie quantity of 
these compounds is by no means large, and they are regarded 
diietly as objects of curiosity. 

J^iosphnric Acid may be artificially formed by tlie direct 
combination of its elements. When a piece is inflamed, and 
it is immediately covered by a large bell glass, the phos¬ 
phorus is converted into white flakes of phosphoric acid, 
which fall like snow in the vessel. When exposed 
for a short time to the air, the acid deliquesces, 
and so great is its allinity for water, that when the 
solid acid is collected, and a little water is added to it, 
it is converted into a hydrate with explosive ebullition, 
owing to the heat which is evolved during combination. 
Phosphoric acid, when free from water, is exceedingly 
fixed in the fire, but when the hydrate is heated it is dis¬ 
sipated. 

Phosphoric acid is also formed when phosphorus is healed 
in moderately strong nitric acid; the nitric acid is decom¬ 
posed, and yields oxygen to form the phosphoric aeid. By 
evaporation in a platina capsule hydrated phosphoric acid is 
obtained. 

Phosphoric acid is composed of 

Two and a half equivalents of oxygen 20 
One equivalent of phosphorus . 16 

Equivalent . . 36 

Phosphoric acid is colourless, inodorous, dense, extremely 
sour to the taste, and act» strongly on vegetable blue co¬ 
lours; it does not however, like sulphuric acid, destroy llio 
skin when applied to it. According to Professor Graham, 
phosphoric acid is peculiarly disposed to combine with dif¬ 
ferent proportions of water, and these compounds exhibit 
properties so different, that they might be supposed to bo 
three different acids, instead of different hydrates of the 
same acid. When the dry acid, obtained as described from 
the combustion of phosphorus, is thrown into water, a mix¬ 
ture of the three hydrates is obtained in variable proportions, 
but they may be separately obtained in a pure slate from 
the common phosphate of soda of the shops, after it has 
been purified by solution and re-crystallization. Decompose 
a warm solution of this salt by means of a solution of acetate 
of lead, and wash the precipitated phosphate of lead, and 
then pass a current of hydrosulphuric acid through it while 
suspended in water. When the excess of livdrosulphuric 
acid has been expelled by heal, a very sour fluid remains, 
which, according lo Professor Graham, is a terhydrate of 
phosphoric acid; but following the practice of some other 
chemists, wo have reckoned the equivalent of phosphorus 
at only half the weight which he 1ms done, and conse¬ 
quently this hydrate we regard as a sesquihydrate, com¬ 
posed of 

One and a half equivalents of water 13*5 
One equivalent or phosphoric acid 36 

Equivalent . 49 • r> 

This acid is unalterable by boiling its solution or keeping 
it for any length of time. The class of salts which this 
hydrate forms are the old or common phosphates, which 
give a yellow precipitate with nitrate of silver. Common 
phosphate of soda contains therefore this sesquihydratcd 
phosphoric acid. * ‘ 
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Pyrophosphoric Acid. Professor Clark of Aberdeen 
first discovered that when common phosphate of soda is 
heated to redness, it is completely changed in some of its 
properties, and after being dissolved in water, it affords 
crystals of a new salt, which he named pyrophosphate of 
soda. It gives a whito precipitato with nitrate of sdver, 
instead of a yellow one. If a solution of this salt be decom¬ 
posed by one of acetate of lead, and the precipitated phos¬ 
phate of lead be treated with livdrosulphuric acid as already 
described, and the excess of it be suffered to escape by ex¬ 
posure to the air, without the application of heat, the 
remaining solution is hydrophosphoric acid, consisting of 

Ono equivalent of water . 9 

One equivalent of phosphoric acid .96 

Equivalent . . 45 

When saturated with soda, the.pyrophosphate is obtained 
without the further agency of heat. Unlike the sesquihydrate 
above described, this acid, if exposed forsome time to a high 
temperature, undergoes a change, it being in fact converted 
into sesquihydrate. 

Metaphosphoric Acid.—If biphosphate of soda be heated 
to redness, a salt is formed which, treated as the last, gives 
an acid liquor, containing the metnphosphoric acid or diliy- 
d rated phosphoric acid. 

Glacial phosphoric acid is also in general mostly meta- 
pliosphoric acid. This hydrate is characterised by producing 
a wiiite precipitate in solution of albumen, and in solutions 
of the salts of earth and metallic oxides; precipitates which 
are remarkable scmiUuid bodies, or soft solids without crys¬ 
tallisation. 

Hydrogen and Phosphorus combine, and in different pro¬ 
portions. According to Magnus, phosphuret of potassium 
is obtained when these elements ore fused together under 
water; and when this compound is thrown into water, a 
cllow powder precipitates, which is a solid phosphuret of 
ij'drogen, containing less hydrogen than 

u hosphuretted Hydrogen Gas. —This gas was obtained 
by Gengerubrein 1783: it is procured by boiling phosphorus 
in a solution of potash. The gas which arises is spontaneously 
inflammable; and during its combustion there are formed 
watcraml phosphoric acid: it is colo u Hess, and has a (lisagreea- 
ble odour resembling that of onions. Water dissolves about 
two per cent, of this gas; but the solution, unlike that of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, has no acid properties. It 
suffers no change of composition, whether kept in the dark 
or exposed to light. The specific gravity or this gas, ac¬ 
cording to Dumas-, is 1 '761. 1 1 is stated that its spontaneously 
inflammable property is lost by being kept over water: this 
power, according to Prof. Graham,must depend upon some¬ 
thing extraneous; this is shown by the circumstance that 
the gas which is obtained by heating hydrated phosphorous 
acid, and which Davy called hydrophosphoric gas, is not 
spontaneously combustible. It has been further shown by 
Prof. Graham that the gas is deprived of its power by porous 
absorbents, such as charcoal, by phosphoric acid, and by a 
most minute quantity of several combustible bodies, such as 
potassium, the vapour of ether, and essential oils; and he 
also discovered that the properly was communicated to the 
gas obtained by either process, by the addition of a very 
ininute quantity of nitric oxide gas, or of nitrous‘Icid, vary¬ 
ing from 1 -lOOjDth to 1 - 10 , 000 th of the volume of the gas. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas decomposes some metallic 
solutions, such as those of copper and mercury, and metallic 
phosphurets are precipitated; and when it is pure, it is 
entirely absorbed by sulphato of copper aud chloride of 
lime. 

It is probably composed of— 

One and a half equivalents of hydrogen 1 *5 
Ono equivalent of phosphorus . 18* 

Equivalent . . 17'ft 

Chlorine and Phosphorus combine in two proportions, 
forming the protochloride and perchloride. 

°rotochloride or Sesqwichloride qf Phosphorus. —When 
a mixture of bichloride of mercury and phosphorus is heated, 
we have already had occasion to notice that protoebioride of 
phosphorus is produced. When first procured it has gene¬ 
rally a reddish colffur, owing to the presence of a little un¬ 
combined phosphorus. When this hashed time to deposit, or 
when it is purified by alow distillation it becomes limpid 
and colourless. It has a suffocating odour^and exhales and 


fumes when exposed to the air. Its specific gravity is 1 * 45 . 
It does not alter the colour of dry litmus paper, but'a'moist* 
then hydrochloric aud phosphorous acids aro formed, which 
redden it strongly. The vapour of this compound is com¬ 
bustible, and acts with great energy upon water, producing 
the changes which liavo boon described. 

It is composed of 

One and a half equivalents of chlorine 54 

One equivalent of phosphorus . 16 

Equivalent . , 70 

Perchloride qf Phosphorus is obtained by the spontaneous 
combustion of phosphorus in chlorine gas: a white, flaky, 
volatile compound is formed, wltirh is ilio perchloride. 
It is volatile, rising in vapour at 200°. It is fusible under 
pressure, and crystuUizos in prisms. It reddens dry litmus 
paper, owing, as has been suspected, to its acquiring oxygon 
and hydrogen from the decomposition of tho paper/ Like 
the protochloridc, it acts strongly upon and decomposes 
water, but the results are phosphoric instead of phospho¬ 
rous acid, and hydrochloric acid. 

It is composed of 

Two and a half equivalents of chlorine 90 
One equivalent of phosphorus . 16 

Equivalent . *106 

Azote and Phosphorus form phosphuret of azote. This 
compound cannot be obtained by direct action ; it is the re¬ 
sult of the action of ammonia on the chlorides of phospho¬ 
rus. The changes which occur are effected with difficulty, 
but the phosphuret of azote eventually obtained has the 
following properties: it is a light white powder, and although 
formed of very volatile constituents, it remains fixed and 
infusible oven at a red heat, when the access of air is pre¬ 
vented; but if that ho present, whito vapours of phosphoric 
acid are formed. This compound of azote is remarkable 
also for its indifference even to the most powerful reagents; 
it is insoluble in water and in acids, nitric acid even attack¬ 
ing it only after long continued exposure to it. Chlorine 
and sulphur do not act upon it; it is insoluble in alkaline 
solutions, but when heated with solid hydrate of potash, 
ammonia is evolved. It is composed of 

Ono equivalent of uzote . , ■ 11 

One equivalent of phosphorus . 16 

Equivalent . * . .30 

Sulphur anti Phosphorus may l>e made to combi no by 
fusion in an exhausted flask or under water, but the ope¬ 
ration requires great caution. Mr. Faraday melted seven 
parts of phosphorus with five parts of.sulphur; a luddish- 
brown liquid was obtuined, which wus rendered of a light 
yellow and semitransparent by agitation in solution of am¬ 
monia. 

This compound remained fluid even when cooled down 
to 20°, und was perfectly liquid at .32°. After being kept 
for some weeks in a bottle of water, crystals were deposited 
which were sulphur, und at tho temperature of 40° it 
became a crystalline mass; tho relative proportions of sul¬ 
phur and phosphorus appeared to be four and eight, and it- 
was therefore probably a bisulphuret, consisting of— 

Two equivalents of sulphur . . .32 

One equivalent of phosphorus . 16 

Equivalent . . 48 

Bromine and Phosphorus coralline when brought into 
contact in a flask filled with aarbonic acid gas: heat and 
light are evolved, and two bromides arc formed; one is 
solid, crystalline, and collects in the upper part of the flask, 
and the other is fluid, and remains at the bottom. 

The 1 iquid compound is probably a protobromide, composed 
of single equivalents of its elements; this remains liquid at 
52° Falir. When heated it is readily converted into vapour, 
and on exposure to the air it emits penetrating fumes. It 
reddens litmus slightly, un effect which is probably derived 
from the moisture which it contains. When only a small 
quantity of water is added to this compound, heat is excited 
by their action, and hydrobrpmic acid is.evolved; in a large 
quantity of water, tho 'gas is dissolved. Tho pcrbroraide, 
while it remains solid, is yellow; but by heat it first unit* 
into a red-coloured liquid, and is afterwards converted into 
• vapour of the same colour; by fusing it yields rhombic 
crystals, but by sublimation they are acicular. When ex¬ 
posed to the air, it emits dense penetratiug.fuincs; aud on 
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the addition of water to it, it is converted into liydrobromic 
and phosphoric acids. 

Iodine and Phosphorus .—When these substances, per¬ 
fectly dry, are heated together in an exhausted vessel, they 
act violently, giving out heat, unaccompanied by light. W hen 
the proportions are one of phosphorus and about twelve 
of iodine, the compound is reddtsh;brown, very fusible, and 
is probably a sesqui-iodidc of phosphorus. It is decomposed 
by water, and resolved into bydriodic and phosphorous 
acids. 

When the proportions are one of phosphorus and about 
forty of iodine, a black and less fusible compound is formed, 
which is resolved by w%ter into hydriodic and phosphoric 
acids: it is probably composed of two and a half equivalents 
of iodine and one of phosphorus. 

Selenium and Phosphorus may bo made to combine by 
dropping the selenium into the melted phosphorus. It is 
an unimportant compound, and is probably a di-seleniuref. 

Phosphorus may be made to combine with the greater 
number of the metals; the most important of these com¬ 
pounds will be found under each particular metal. 

PHO'SPIIORUS, MEDICAL; PROPERTIES OF. 
This elementary substance exists as an essential constituent 
both of vegetable and animal bodies; yet when applied in a 
concentrated and "pure state to any organised structure, it 
acts upon it os a violent and corrosive poison. Into animal 
bodies it is introduced in a diluted and combined state, by 
which it is disarmed of its virulence, ns an ingredient of 
many common articles of food. One of ihe chief sources of 
it is the starch of the cerool grains, such as wheat-flour, in 
the ashes of which, when burnt, it amounts to 23 per cent. 
(Prout’s Bridgetratcr Treatise, book iii.); also alliaceous 
plants, such as onions, in which it exists as a phosphate of 
iron ; polygonous and ollior plants, in which it occurs ns n 
phosphate of lime. It also exists not only in the bones and 
other hard parts of animals, but in many of the fluids, es¬ 
pecially the excretions. Thus it is found in the milts and 
roes of fishes, the substance of oysters, the yelk of eggs, in 
the liver, nrul also the brain, in which organ of the human 
being it amounts to from 2 to 2£ per cent. 

Phosphorus is of all stimulants tho most powerful and 
diffusible, but, on account of its activity, highly dangerous. 
Its poisonous action seems to be connected with its strong 
atlinily for oxygen, by which it is converted into phosphorous 
and phosphoric acids. Hence when brought in conlactwilh 
the animal tissues, it abstracts oxygen from them, and pro¬ 
duces an eschar, resembling a burn: the phosphorus in 
tilts way loses weight, and is absorbed, so that the exhalation 
from the lungs and the cutaneous perspiration are impreg¬ 
nated with the vapour, and, under certuin circumstances, 
luminous. A very small quantity of solid phosphorus, even 
one grain and u half, luis proved fatal. Solutions of phos¬ 
phorus in oils, fixed or volatile, or in tethers, arc still more 
active and dangerous. 

Little use is made of phosphorus or its oleaginous so¬ 
lutions in mcdjpal practice in Great Britain, though in cases 
«)f extreme prostration of tho nervous system it is not with¬ 
out its value. 

In the event of a poisonous dose being taken, bland mu- 
cTlaginous fluids should be freely administered, followed by 
tnugnesia or chalk. 

PHO'Tl US was born in the early part of the ninth 
century, of a patrician family of Constantinople. He studied 
in that city, and attained great proficiency in all kinds of 
learning, which was enhanced by an irreproachable morality, 
lie was noticed by the etnperor Michael 111., who employed 
him in various important offices. The emperor sent him on 
a mission to Assyria (probably Persia is meant), and on his 
return made him proto-spatharius, or commander of the 
guards, anti proto-socretanus and member of the emperor’s 
privy council. Bardas, the uncle anti colleague of Michael, 
■was very partial to Photius; and having, on ncconnt of 
some dispute as to jurisdiction, removed and banished the 
patriarch Ignatius, he determined to put Photius in his 
place. Photius, being a layman, took all the various clerical 
ordors one after the other in six consecutive days; and after 
being ordained priest, lie was installed in the patriarchal 
chair, A.n. 823. But the informality of his appointment 
was too glaring, especially as Ignatius, although threatened 
and imprisoned in order to force hint to abdicate, refused to 
«io so. A subservient council was assembled at Constanti¬ 
nople, a.d. 858, which deposed Ignatius and confirmed tho 
appointment of Photius. Photius seat two bishops to Rome 


with letters for Pope Nicholas I., in which he gave a specious 
account of his election, and invited the pope to send legates 
to Constantinople, in order to co-operate with him in putting 
down the remains of the Iconoclastic heresy. The legates 
came; and a new council being assembled, a.d. 859, which 
the legates attended, Ignatius was brought before it, and 
was again deposed on the score of incapacity and other 
charges, and obliged to sign his own abdication, with the 
concurrence of the papal legates, who were either deceived, 
or bribed, or frightened into compliance by tho party 6f 
Photius. 

The see of Rome had for more than a century past been 
disputing with that of Constantinople on a question of ju¬ 
risdiction. During the period of the superiority of the 
Iconoclasts at the court of Constantinople, the patriarchs of 
that city, supported by the emperors, had appropriated to 
themselves the spiritual jurisdiction over the extensive pro¬ 
vinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Achaia, and Sicily, which 
had formerly been subject to the Roman see. A fresh sub¬ 
ject of contention afterwards served to embit ter the quarrel. 
The heathen inhabitants of Bulgaria being converted to 
Christianity by both Latin and Greek missionaries, Photius 
placed the new churches of Bulgaria under his own juris¬ 
diction, a measure which seemed justified by the proximity 
of Bulgaria to Constantinople. But the pope alleged that 
his own missionaries had been first in the field, and that the 
king or chief of Bulgaria had sent his own son to Rome, 
which was a sort of acknowledgment of spiritual obedience. 
In short Nicholas demanded tho restitution of tho pro¬ 
vinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Achaia, Sicily, and Bulgaria, 
which Photius stoutly refusing, the pope assembled a council 
at Rome, A.n. 862, in which he pronounced the election of 
Photius to he illegal, and excommunicated him with all his 
abettors. Photius however remained quietly in his see; 
and in the year 866, having assembled a council at. Constan¬ 
tinople, he produced five charges, some relating to doctrine, 
and others to discipline, against the Roman or Western 
Church. The charges were proved; and Photius, at the 
head of his council, excommunicated the pope, and declared 
him and his abettors to be removed from the communion of 
orthodox Christians: the charges were:—1, that the Ro¬ 
mans fasted on the Sabbath, or seventh day; 2, that they 
allowed tho use of milk and cheese during the first week 
in Lent; 3, that they forced celibacy on tho clergy, the 
consequence of which, observed Photius, was, that their 
country swarmed with bastards; 4, that their bishops alone 
anointed persons with the holy chrism, withholding that 
power from presbyters; 5, that they had interpolated the 
Nircne creed on the subject of the Holy Ghost, by adding 
tho word ‘ filioque,’ thus asserting the Holy Ghost to pro¬ 
ceed from flic Son as well as from the Father, ‘ a tenet 
unknown till the fifth or sixth century, and even then only 
partially admitted by some of the Western churches.’ (Pho¬ 
tius, Epistles.) 

In the year 867, after the murder of the emperor Michael, 
Basilius the Macedonian ascended the throne. It is said by 
some that Photius refused him the sacrament, and re¬ 
proached hjm with the murder of his benefactor. However 
this may be, Basilius soon after deposed Photius, exiled 
him to Cyprus, and restored Ignatius to his see; and this 
act was cmy firmed by a general council assembled at Con- 
stanliuopw, a.d. 869, which was attended by legates of 
Pope Adrian II., and iti which Photius was condemned. 
This is called the eighth (Ecumenical council, having 
been acknowledged by both the Eastern and Western 
churches. 

Photius in his exile found means to deprecate the hostility 
of tiic emperor, and after some years he was allowed to re¬ 
turn to Constantinople. He is said to have composed a 
genealogy of Basilius, in which he made him descend from 
Tiridates, king of Armenia. At the end of the year 877, 
the patriarch Ignatius died; and the canonical impediment 
to the exaltation of Photius no longer existing, he was re¬ 
placed on the patriarchal see; and Pope John VIII. was 
induced to approve his nomination, with the view of re¬ 
storing peace to the church. In 879 Photius assembled a 
new council at Constantinople, in which the word * filioque ’ 
was erased from the creed. The separation however between 
the two churches was not finally consummated till nearly two 
centuries later, when the patriarch Michael Cerularius, after 
a long and angry correspondence with Leo IX., was excom¬ 
municated, with althis adherents, by the pope's legates, who 
solemnly deposited the written act of excommunication on 
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the grand-altar of Sancta Sophia, ami having shaken off the 
dual from their foet, departed from Constantinople, a.ia 
1054. 

Iu the year 886 , Leo, the sun and successor of Basilius, 
exiled Photius, for reasons not clearly ascertained, into Ar¬ 
menia, where the patriarch died some years after; but the 
epoch of his death is not exactly known. Photius was of 
an ambitious and turbulent disposition, and this was his 
chief failing. Muoh has been written for and aguinst him; 
the Greek and Protestant writers being mostly in his favour, 
and the Roman Catholics against him. All however agree 
in admitting his very extensive learning, which was truly 
wonderful for his age, os well as his exquisite critical judg¬ 
ment. • «. 

The following are his principal works:—1, ‘ Myriobiblou, 
sive Bibliotheca librorum quos legit ot censuit Photius,' 
with a Latin translation, fol., 1633. Imm. Bekker published 
the Greek text, corrected after a Venetian and three Paris 
MSS., with an index, Berlin, 1624, 2 vols. 4to. The Biblio¬ 
theca is a kind of review of the works which he lmd read, 
many of which have been sineo lost. * Photius gives a brief 
epitome of each, addiug his own critical judgment of the 
merits of the writer, and of his statements and opinions. 
In this maimer Photius reviews more than fitly historians, 
a still greater number of divines, bosides orators, philoso¬ 
phers, grammarians, rhetoricians, &c., in all 27‘J works 
which he had rdod and examined. Fabricius ( Bibliolh . 
(Irreoa , v. 35) gives an accurate list of the works noticed by 
Photius. 2 , a Greek Lexicon, published by Hermann, 4to. 
Leipzig, 1808: another edition by Porson appeared after his 
death, undqr the superintendence of Dobrce, London, 1822; 
it is entitled < 1 nation rov Itanpiapxou M^fiav ovvaytayt]. E. 
Cod. Galeano, descripsit R. Porsonus, 2 vols. 8 vo. 3, ‘ Epistles,’ 
fol., London, 1651. 4, ‘ Noraoeanon, being a Collection of 

the Acts of tliu Councils, to the Seventh (Ecumenical, with 
the corresponding decrees of the Emperors concerning Ec¬ 
clesiastical Matters,’Basle, 1632. 5, A treatise, ’Advcrsus 
Latinos de Procussionc Spiritus Sancti,’ and other theological 
and controversial works, several of which aro still unpub¬ 
lished; among others, one against the Pauliciuns, of which 
Montfaucon gives some fragments in his * Bibliotheca Cosli- 
niana.’ 6 , * Atnpliilochta,being Answers to Questions re¬ 
lative to various Passages iu the Scriptures, with an Ex¬ 
position of the Epistles of St. Paul.’ 

PHOTOGENIC DRAWINGS, facsimile remeseula- 
tions of objects produced according to the recent discovery 
of M. Daguerre, mechanically by the chemical action of 
light on a prepared metallic tablet, upon which the images of 
the objects are thrown by a cauiera-obscura. Such apparatus 
is named after its inventor the Dugucrrolype, and the process 
itself either pliotogcny, photography, or Ueliography (sun¬ 
drawing). The invention was first formally communicated 
to the public by M. Aragu, who rcud an uccount of the 
Daguerrotype before the Academy of Sciences, January 7th, 
1830. From that moment Daguerre (who was afterwards 
rewarded by a pension by the government) and his inven¬ 
tion engrossed general attention. The discovery was spoken 
of as little short of miraculous; and as having realised 
what had long been considered a hopeless desideratum, 
namely, the giving permanency to the beautiful pictures pro¬ 
duced by the camera-obscura, with the exception indeed of 
colour and motion, on both of which, the latter quite as much 
as the first, the peculiar uharmof the camera-obscura depends; 
whereas the slightest degree of motion, cveu that of clouds 
and trees, is positively injurious to tbo action of the Daguer¬ 
rotype, producing indistinctness of form, and blurring those 
parts of the picture which are affected by the motion. Il^nce 
not only powerful sunshine, but perfect stillness in the at¬ 
mosphere is required tor its successful operation, and its 
radical usefulness becomes limited to the delineation of 
uildings, sculptures, and other inanimate objects, more 
especially such as are independent of sunshine, and which 
muy at any time be copied by menus of a sufficiently strong 
artificial light thrown upon them. 

Still, though, even after the great improvements since 
made in it, the powers of the Daguerrotype are so far circum¬ 
scribed, the invention is highly valuable, because it not only 
ensures perfect fidelity of likeness where it is most essen¬ 
tial, and where it is hardly attainable by the most practised 
and patient hand and eye, but also gives us the. minutest 
details—those which are imperceptible to the naked eye, 
and of course cannot tx-ssibly be represented upon paper, 
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yet become visible in a photogenic drawing when'it is exa 
mined with a magnifying-glass. If llioreforo tho Daguurru- 
type should be found suscepliblo of no further improve¬ 
ments, it will still be an invention of the greatest utility to 
art, sinoe by moans of it facsimiles of tho most beaut'iful 
and valuable works, of tho finest buildings and statues, of 
tho most elaborate carvings and designs, furniture, &c., 
may bo obtained with great expedition. Nevertheless, 
now that the first novelty lias worn off, the interest taken 
by tho public in the discovery lias greatly diminished. 
This is easily accounted for, since besides that the class of 
objects for which it peculiarly recoramfinds itself aro not 
appreciated by tho many, there rertainlv aro defects and 
inconveniences attending photogenic drawings: the principal 
one is, that they must be upon metallic tablets with a highly 
polished surface; consequently their appearance is not that 
of a print or drawing, but of an engraved steel plate, devoid 
of any general effect as to light and shade, and producing 
a glare offensive to the eye! in order to avoid which it is 
necessary to hold tho tablet in a particular direction. Tho 
metallic tablets render thorn expensive, and their material 
and fitting-up (as each pluto is fixed upon u punnet, and pro¬ 
tected by a glass over it) mukus it difficult to keep any num¬ 
ber of them, except in cabinets with shallow drawers for 
the purpose. Neither can they ho hungup in frames, since 
iu addition to their appearing only like so many polished 
plates of metal, it would bo necessary to take them down 
whenever it was required to look at them. 

More recently M. Bayard lias found out a method of taking 
similar delineations by means of tho camera-obscura upon 
paper, which, besides having the advantage of being much 
cheaper, and capable of being kept like prints, are said to be 
far more pleasing to the eye, and in fact to have nearly the 
effect of sepia drawings. Hut on the other hand they fall 
infinitely short of metallic photogenic drawings; for nut 
only is the outline of objects less distinct, but no more can 
be shown than what appears to the nuked eye, no further 
details being rendered visible by the use of a convex lens. 
This invention is however at present quite in its infancy, 
and may possibly fcccive great improvements, although it is 
not at nil likely tliut it will over be able to accomplish what 
is the most wonderful uml vuluublu characteristic of tliu 
Daguerrotype drawings, namely the delineation of objects 
as they really exist, with all those niintitiee which are in¬ 
visible to the naked eye. 

Photogenic drawings are produced upon plates of copper 
coated over with silver, which uru found to answer belter 
than such as are entirely of the last-mentioned metal. After 
being wuslicd with a solution of nitric acid, the plate is put 
into a well-closed box, where it is cxpqscd to the uctiou of 
iodine, u small quant ity of the latter being placed ut tliu bottom 
of the box with a thin gauze between it and tho plate. A 
layer of ioduret of silver is thus formed on the surface of 
the plate, and manifests it self by the yellow hue produced on 
tho silver, which shows that the process of giving the plate 
tho sensitive coating on which tho action of light delineates 
objects is completed. Thus prepared, the (date is next 
placed within a camera-obicura of particular construction, 
und the delineation of the object is then effected iu a very 
short space bf time, but luui to bo afterwards brought out 
and rendered distinct by another operation, namely submit¬ 
ting the plate to tho action of vapour of mercury. Even then 
the process is not completed, fur tho plutc has to be plunged 
into a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and afterwards 
washed in distilled water, which being done, the impression 
is fixed, and tho plate may ho exposed to light with perfect 
safety. For further dutuils aur instructions relative to 
these different operations, the reader may consult the ‘Hand¬ 
book of Heliography,’ London, 1840. But as yet the art 
is only in its infancy, and very great improvements in it 
may be looked forward to. 

PHOTO'METER (literally * light-measurer,’ from f (St¬ 
and pirpov), the name given to instruments constructed for 
the purpose of measuring the relutivo illuminating powers 
of different sources ofliglit. When light ot heat falls upon 
any substance, it is disposed of either by reflection, absorp¬ 
tion, or transmission, or else by two of them, or all three of 
them combined. If two substances could be found which 
would reflect, absorb, and transmit calorific rays with the 
same intensity, and likewise reflect luminous rays equally, 
but differ in their powers of absorbing and transmitting 
light, we should then possess the means of at least oscer- 
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taming whether the absorption of light alone will produce 
effect a analogous to what is observed to follow the absorp¬ 
tion of caloric. For this purpose it would be only necessary 
to prepare a differential thermometer whose bulbs were of 
the substances possessing the properties alluded to. The 
calorific rays accompanying the incident light would, by 
acting equally upon tho two bulbs, produco no change in 
the indications of tho instrument, and the only alteration, if 
any, which could ensue, would arise from the unequal ab¬ 
sorption of light by the two bulbs. This alteration how¬ 
ever, when observed, though it might be considered a cor¬ 
rect measure of the quantity absorbed, could not be taken 
for a measure of the quantity or brightness of the incident 
light, unless it could ho further shown that the quantity 
absorbed by the same substance is proportional to the quan¬ 
tity of incident light, whatever may be its nature, that is, 
whether it be solar light, gas light, &c. 

The photometer invented by Leslie differs from the 
instrument wo have supposed merely in its being in 
Homo respects loss deserving of tho inuno. It consists of 
a differential thermometer haring ono of its bulbs of 
plain transparent glass, the other of the samo material 
coated either with Indhn-ink or black enamel, and is 
described by its author, in the article ‘Meteorology’ in 
tho Ennjcloprvdia Dritaimicn, wherein he observes,—‘ The 
rays which fall on‘the clear hall pass through it without 
Kuffcring obstruction ; but those which strike the dark ball 
are stopped and absorbed at its surface, where, assuming a 
latent form, they act as heat. This heat will continue to 
accumulate till its further increase comes to bo counter¬ 
balanced by an opposite dispersion, caused by the rise of 
temporntliro which the ball has come to acquire. At tho 
oitit of equilibrium therefore tho constant accessions of 
eat derived from the action of tho incident light are exactly 
equalled by tho corresponding portions of it again abstracted 
ill tho subsequent piocnss of cooling. But in still air the 
rate of cooling is, within moderate limits, proportional to the 
excess of tho toinpcrature of tho heated surface above that 
of tho surrounding medium. Henco pio spaoo through 
which the coloured liquid sinks in tho stem will measure 
llie momentary impressions of light, or its actual intensity.’ 
Allowing that the light incident upon the clear hail is 
wholly transmitted, and that that which strikes the dark ball 
is wholly absorbed, assumes a latent form, and then nets as 
heat, it by no means follows that the effect produced upon 
tho instrument was wholly or even chiefly attributable to 
the absorption of light, sinco we learn from Loslie’a own 
experiments (Heat, p. 87) that the calorific rays which 
uccompnuy tho incident light would bo move abundantly 
absorbed by the dark than by the light ball. This 1ms sinco 
been so satisfactorily established by tho observations of 
Thomson and others, that, us a measurer of light, the in¬ 
strument may bo regarded ns useless. 

Tho defects of Leslie’s photometer were to a considerable 
extent obviated by Mr. Ritchie, the late professor of natu¬ 
ral philosophy in tho London University College, and then 
rector of tho academy of Tain, who, in 1825, communicated to 
tho Royal Society tho description of a new photometur. In 
order to intercept the calorific rays accompanying the light 
experimented upon, he transmitted the lattor through a thick 
circular disk of glass into a metallic air-light cylinder, tho 
diameter of which was considerable compared with its depth. 
The axis of tho cylinder was placed horizontally, and the 
aperture covered by the glass was the only one through which 
the light was admitted. Across tho interior of tho cylinder 
was stretched a eiroulur sheet of dark paper, which absorbed 
the transmitted light, and, ns was supposed, thereby con¬ 
verted it into heat, which became sensible by its expanding 
the air within the cylinder. A second cylinder of the same 
form and construction was placed by the side of the first so 
that the line of axes might coincido, but with the aperture 
for tho admission of light turned in the contrary direction, 
and in that position they were connected by a bent thermo¬ 
meter tube containing a coloured fluid, which served to pre¬ 
vent the air of ono cylinder mixing with that of tho outer. 
So long as the air in the two cylinders possessed the same 
degree of elasticity, tho level of the fluid in the two branches 
of the tube was of course the same; and a variation of level 
ittdiaated a variation in the elasticity of the two bulks of air, 
•rising from the more energetic action of the medium ad¬ 
mitted "through one aperture than through the other. To 
compare tho relative intensities of two lights, the instru¬ 


ment was placed anywhere between them, and approached 
towards one or the other, until it was found that the posi¬ 
tion of tho fluid in the tube was the same as when the 
instrument was not under the influence of tho lights. 
Supposing the whole of the calorific rays and none of the 
luminous rays to have been intercepted by the glass, this 
position determined the point at which tho inlensity of the 
two lights was the same; and hence, since the intensity of 
light varies inversely as the squure of the distance from its 
source [Light, p. 472], it followed that at equal distances 
from their respective sources their intensities were directly 
proportional to the squares of their observed distances from 
the instrument. 

More recently the samo gentleman constsucted a very 
simple instrument which affords an almost unerring mea¬ 
sure of the relative brightness of two lights, provided they 
are of the same colour. The principle originated with Bou- 
guer, who published it in his ‘ Traitfi d’Optique,’ in 1760. 
The annexed figure represents a vortical section of tho in¬ 



strument. It consists of a rectangular box open at both 
ends and blackened upon its inner surface. On the top is 
a long narrow rectangular slfp AB, covered with tissue or 
oiled paper. Within are two sheets of piano looking-glass, 
CD and CE, cut from tho same slip to ensure uniformity of 
reflexion. Each sheet lias the same width as the box, and 
its length equal to tho hypollienuso of a right angled isos¬ 
celes triangle, whose side is the height of the box. Their 
reflecting surfaces are turned towards tho open ends of the 
box, and their upper extremities rest against each other 
along a line, which in tho figure is projected into the point 
C, and which divides tho aperture AB into two equal parts, 
separated by a narrow strip of blafck card to prevent the 
mingling of the lights reflected from the two planes. In 
using the instrument, it is placed between the lights whose 
intensities are to be compared, so that they may be reflected 
from CD and CE upon the tissue AB. It is then approached 
nearer to one or tho other until, to an eye situated above 
AB, the two portions AC and BC appear equally illumi¬ 
nated, which, on account of tho immediate proximity of AC 
and BC, may he determined with tolerable correctness, the 
colour of tlie two lights being supposed the same. The dis¬ 
tances of the lights from tho vertical CE being measured 
and squared, give the direct ratio of tho intensities as 
before. 

It remains to notice a mode of comparing the illuminat¬ 
ing powers of two lights suggested by Count Rumford, which 
is retnarkablo for the facility with which it may be applied, 
and the simplicity of the requisite apparatus, nothing more 
being needed than a smooth surface of small extent aud of 
a light uniform colour, and a blackened stick for throwing 
a shadow. Tho surface is illuminated by the two lights 
experimented upon, whieh are to bo so placed, that when 
the stick is interposed between them and the surface, the 
two shadows may bo nearly in contact, which will enable the 
eye to decide whether they are of equal depth, and will at the 
same time ensure tho intercepting of rays equally inclined 
to the surfaeo. So long as the shadows are of unequal 
depth, one of tho lights must be brought nearer to or retired 
fitrther from the surface till an equality of depth is obtained, 
and then the squares of the perpendicular distances of the 
lights ftom the surface giro the ratio of their intensities. 
If an equality between the inclinations of the intercepted 
rays to .the surface cannot be obtained, then, when the two 
shadows are of the same depth, the intensities of the lights 
will be directly proportional to the squares of their perpen¬ 
dicular distances flrom the surface, and inversely propor¬ 
tional to the sines of the inclinations of the intercepted rays 
to the surface. t 

The last two methods are theoretically perfect, when 
applied to lights of the same colour; those which precede, 
though independent of the colour of tho light, rest upon 
hypotheses which, if not untrue, are unestablisbed. 
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(For further information the reader may consult Lam¬ 
bert's Photomctria ; the article * Light* in tlio Encylojxedia 
Metrnpotitana, by Sir John Ilerschel; The Edinburgh 
Philos. Trans., x„ port 2 ; The Transactions qf the Poyal 
Society, 1825; and Brewster's Journal,, 1825, ii., pp. 321 
and 339 ; iii., p. 105; and 1830, iii., new series, p. 284.) 

PHRAA'TES. [Parthia.] 

PHRAGMI'TES, or tho Reed, is a plant formerly re¬ 
garded us a species of Aranda, but now separated from that 
genus on account of its lower floret being male whilo the 
others arc hermaphrodite, and its rachis being fringed with 
Ipng silky hairs. It is a tall plant with annual atoms and a 
perennial root, and is found exclusively in places overflowed 
even during summer. In such situations it occurs all 
through Europe, and is common in Siberia, Japan, North 
America, and even New Holland, forming thick coverts, 
and yielding an abundance of stout durable grass of great 
value for the purpose of thatching the roofs of buildings. 
This is undoubtedly the njiragmites (p pay/iin/c) of tho Greeks. 
A second species is saia to grow in Egypt, and a third in 
the Isle of France; tho two latter species ore however little 
known. 

PH RAGMO'CE RAS, Brodorip’s name for a genus of 
camcrated shells found hitherto only in a fossil spate. 

Generic Character.—Animal unknown. 

Shell incurved and compressed, more or less conical: 
septa entire at their edges, crossed externally by the lines of 
growth; siphuncle near tho inner margin; aperture con¬ 
tracted nttlie middle, its outer extremity produced into a 
►subcylindrical beak. 

This genus is distinguished from Orthocerns by being 
curved, and having a nearly marginal siphuncla; and also 
from all the species of that genus except O. pin forme, by 
the form of the nperturo, which further distinguishes it 
from Cyrtoceras of Goldfuss, the aperturo of which is 
round. 

Three species, P. arcuatum, P. vcnlricosum ( Orthocera- 
tiles veniricosus t Steininger)', and P. compression, from 
the lower Ludlow rock, are figured in Murchison’s great 
work on the Silurian System; where another species, P. 
nautilewn, is also figured with a ? as to tin* genus. 

PHRANZA. [Byzantink Historians.] 

PHRAORTES. [Media.] 

PHRASE, in Music, a succession of sounds oitlicr in 
melody or harmony, expressing an unbroken sense more or 
less complete, and terminating in a pause (repos), i.e. a 
comparatively long note or a rest: thus forming a cadence 
more or less perfect. 

Such is Rousseau's definition of a term concerning 
which no two writers are agreed, and, in our opinion, a 
better cannot be given without entering much more at largo 
into the subject than the nature of this work will allow. 
Those who desire further information on a matter chiefly 
interesting to Cbm posers, may find much in ‘ An Essay on 
Music,’ by the Rev. W. Jones, F.R.S.; in Ricpcl’s An- 
fungsgriinde, &c. (Elements of Musical Composition); in 
Koilmann On Harmony —who uses the word Period in¬ 
stead of Phrase; and, above all, in Reicha's Traite de Me¬ 
lodic, 2 nd edit., Paris, 183?. 

PHRENOLOGY (from fptiv, mind,and \iyoc, discourse) 
is, in the words of Dr. Spurzlieim, the doctrine of the spe¬ 
cial faculties of tho mind, and of tho relations between their 
manifestations and the body, particularly tho brain. Without 
entering upon the question of the nature of the mind, or of 
the number or nature of its original faculties, it may be ad¬ 
mitted as the result of all observation, and a fact on which 
nearly all physiologists are agreed, that tho brain is the 
part of the body by means of which all the powers or facul¬ 
ties of the mind are manifested. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of phrenology, and those in which it chiefly differs 
from other psychological systems are, that the manifestation 
of each of tiie several faculties of the mind depends on a 
particular part of the brain, and that, ceeteris paribus, tho 
degree or streugth in which each faculty is manifested in 
each individual, depends on the size of its appropriated por¬ 
tion of the brain, or (as it is termed) its organ. 

The first principle, that of the plurality of organs in the 
brain, is supported, I, by the analogy of the other compound 
organs or systems in tne body, in which each part nos its 
special function ; as, for example, in the digestive system, 
in which the stomach, liver, and other organs perform flpeh 
their separate share in the common result of digestion ortho 
food; 2, by the different degrees in which, in different indi- , 


viduals, tho several mental functions are manifested. Even 
in the earliest period of childhood, and before education can 
be imagined to lmro exercised any influence on the mind, 
children exhibit tho most varied dispositions—each presents 
some predominant propensity, or evinces a singular aptness 
in some study or pursuit; and it is a matter of daily obser¬ 
vation that every one lias his peculiar talent or propensity. 
But it is difficult to imagine liow this could he tho case, 
if tho manifestation of each faculty depended on the whole 
of the bruin ; different conditions of tho whole muss might 
affect the mind generally, depressing or exalting all its func¬ 
tions in an equal degree, but could not permit ono faculty 
to be strongly and another weakly manifested. 3, The plu¬ 
rality of organs in the brain is supported by the phenomena 
of some forms of mental derunguuient. It is not usual for 
all the mental faculties in an insane person to bo equally 
disordered; it often happens that tho strength of some is 
increased, while that of others is diminished ; and in many 
cases one function only of the mind is deranged, while ail 
the rest are performed in u natural manner. 4, The same 
opinion is supported by tlic fact that the several mental fa¬ 
culties are developed to their greatest strength at different 
periods of life, some being exercised with great, energy ill 
childhood, others only in adult age ; and that as their energy 
decreases in old ago, there is not a graduul and cqyal dimi¬ 
nution of power iii all of them at once, but, on tho contrary, 
a diminution in one or more, while others retain their full 
strength, or even increase in power. 0, The plurality of 
cerebral organs appears to be indicated by the phenomena of 
dreams, in which only a part of tho mental faculties are at 
rest or asleep, while the others are awake, mid, it is presumed, 
arc exercised through the medium of the parts of the brain 
appropriated to them, fi. It is stated that the examination 
of the brains of individuals, each rcmarkuldo for some 
peculiar propensity or talent, lias demonstrated a constant 
correspondence in the development of a certain portion of 
tlic brain ; and that thus tho results of the observations upon 
which phrenology was first founded by Dr. Gall, exactly 
coincide with and confirm tho arguments by which its 
truths muy, <1 priori, be made to seem probable. l.astly, 
pain has sometimes been felt in an organ when the faculty 
with which it is presumed to be connected lias been greatly 
excited ; and when a faculty has been inorbid.lv manifested 
during life, disease has sometimes been found to have 
affected tho corresponding part of the brain. 

Thu preceding arguments for the existence, in the general 
mass of the brain, of several organs or instruments for the 
manifestation of the different powers of the mind, form also 
tile basis of the rules by which those powers which may bo 
called primitive, or original, are determined. Every power 
of the mind is regarded by phrenologists ns a primitive 
faculty, and is considered to tic manifested through tho 
medium of a separate organ, vfliich, 1 , exists in one kind of 
animal and not in another; 2 , which varies in the sexes of 
the snmo aperies3, which is not proportionate to the other 
faculties or the same individual; 4, which docs not mani¬ 
fest itself simultaneously with the oilier faculties, that is, 
which appears or disappears earlier or Inter than they ; 
5, which may act. or repose singly; 0, which individually is 
propagated in a distinct manner from parents to children ; 
ami 7, which singly may preserve its proper state of health 
or lie affected by disease. 

In accordance with these rules Gall enumerated nearly 
thirty primitive mental faculties, which are admitted, with 
more or less of modification, hy all the phrenologists of the 
present day; and their number ^us been augmented by Npurz- 
iieim to thirty-five. These faeult’is Spurzlieim divided into 
moral, or affective, and intellectual. The atleetivc faculties 
or feelings he again divided into propensities, including nil 
those which produce only desires or i irliiiutioiis, and senti¬ 
ments, including such ns not only produce a desire to act, 
but are combined with some other emotion or affection 
which is not mere propensity. The intcllcctrial faculties 
also he divided into the perceptive and the reflective.. Tho 
subjoined figures and the references to tin in will at once 
indicato this division of the mental faculties, and the situa¬ 
tions on the exterior of the head which art) supposed to 
correspond with the portions'of the brain belonging to each, 
according to the system of Dr. Spurzhoim. \v« havo also 
added the figures by which the several organs were marked 
by Mr. Combe, in the two first editions of his 'System of 
Phreuologt;’ in the later editions ho has followed tho 
enumeration of Dr. Spurzhoim. 
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1 . Amativeness is the mental faculty which produces the 
propensity to physical love, or, as it was termed by Dr. Gall, 
the instinct of propagation.* Its organ is the cerebellum, 
and its energy is indicated by the extent of the space on each 
side of the head between the mastoid process, immediately 
behind the ear and the spine of the occipital bone. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness is the faculty which produces llu? 
feeling of love towards offspring. The evidence by which 
this is admitted as a fundamental faculty of the muid may 
afford an example of the application of the seven rules 
already given for determining them. There are many ani¬ 
mals which take no care of their progeny, as reptiles, and 
fish,* and, among birds, the cuckoo. In many species of 
animals the females alone take care of their offspring, as 
among cats, cattle, sheep, &c., and in general, even when 
both parents protect their young, the attachment of the 
mother is the stronger. The love of offspring bears no pro¬ 
portion to the other mental faculties, but is shared ulike by 
men and brutes, and among tins former is often felt as 
intensely by the most degraded as by the most exalted of the 
species. The love of offspring is sometimes, on the contrary, 
almost completely suppressed. Cases of insanity lmvo not 
unfrequcntly occurred in which parental love was lost or 
greatly diminished; while others are recorded in which the 
love of offspring has been almost the only feeling which re¬ 
mained unimpaired. The seat of this organ is directly 
above the-middle of that of amutiveness; and the energy of 
the faculty is indicated by the general piotx bcrancc of the 
occipital bone. Though placed in tho middle of the head, 
this organ is of course, like all the others, double, and ex* 
tends to an equal distance on each side of the median line. 

3. hi hah itiveil ess. —T h e existence of this, the propensity 
to inhabit particular regions or countries, which produces 
the love of home, and which determines in each species 
the dwelling and mode of life which is best adapted to 
it, is regarded as doubtful. Dr. Gall placed in this 
situation tho organ of pride in man, and that of the 
instinct in animals which prompts them to seek and in¬ 
habit the heights of mountains or to liy high in tlic air, 
believing that faculties which are merely physical in brutes 
may become moral in man, and that there is an analogy 
between tho fcclingB which prompt to the pursuit of moral 
and those which excite the desire of physical elevation. Mr. 
Combe and many of the Edinburgh school of phrenology 
name this tho organ of conccntrativeness, believing that it 
corresponds to tlie faculty of maintaining two or moro powers 
in simultaneous and combined activity, so that they may 
be directed towards one object, a faculty disposing to seden¬ 
tary pursuits, and a close and steady attention, especially by 
meditation, to a given object. At present it is agreed that 
the evidence is insufficient for the complete establishment 
of either of these opinions. 

4. Adhesiveness is the propensity to attachment or friend¬ 
ship, by which individuals of tbo stfme or different kinds ore 
induced to associate together, and which causes men to bo 
attached to the various objects amongst which they are 
placed. Its objects are disinterested friendship, marriage, 
society, and attachment in general. Tho organ of iliis 
faculty is believed to be situated at No. 4, iminediaicly 
above and to the outer side of that of philoprogcnitive- 
ness. 

5. Combativeness is the natural disposition which men 
and animals feet in various degrees to qunrrel or fight. In 
order to discover its organ. Dr. Gall is said to have been in 
the habit of calling together boys from tho stroets to endea¬ 
vour to make them fight. There were of course sonic who 
were fond of it, and others who were peaceable and timid : 
in the former the part of the head marked 5 was prominent; 
in the latter it was flattened or depressed. Tho samo dif¬ 
ference is said to exist in tho formation of this part, in cor¬ 
respondence with the strength of. this disposition in tho 

• It mny lie necessary to mention Hint the chief modifications introduced 
into the system of Unit by Spurxheim (whose arrangement is here adopted as 
being received by the Croat majority of phrenologist# in this country j are ex¬ 
pressed in the dinercncoa of their terms. Galt designated the organs according 
to tho actions to which he believed their predominance led; BpnrzUcim accord - 
litg to the nature of the faculties. Thus that which Gall called the ergon of 
loonier, Spureheim named the organ of destructiveness, observing that, though 
many in whom tills organ was greatly developed had committed murder, yet 
many others, though having a propensity to destrnetion, had never destroyed 
human life nor felt any inclination to it. So also Gall's organ »l theft is unu'n d 
by Bpurahehn the organ of Acquisitiveness, a faculty whirl, gives the propensity 
toMRuirn wllhout refereuee to themrane, which, in u man with largely developed 
confe.ee t tons ness, would be honest, but iu one without the Utter faculty would 
he theft or Croud of some kind. It will be seen that in Spurxhcim’s nomencla¬ 
ture the sphere of activity of each faculty, as he terms It, is much more extended 
than iu Gall's. [See further, Osu t Snusun.] 
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several species of animals, and remarkably in the different 
varieties of dogs. 

C. Destructiveness, or the propensity to destroy, is the 
feeling which is gratified by any kind or mode of destruc¬ 
tion. Spurzlieim ascribed to it the tendency to all kinds of 
destruction, whatever were their objects, or the mode in 
which they were effected. Thus defined, the propensity to 
murder is but one of the directions which the disposition for 
destruction may take, and one from which in a conscientious 
and benevolent man it would always be diverted. .In such 
a man this propensity will be exercised for an innocent or 
even a useful end, as the procuring of food by the slaughter 
of animals, &c.; in another, in whom its influence is less coun¬ 
terbalanced, there will exist an indifference to the suffering 
and calamities of others, or even a positive pleasure in 
beholding or contemplating them; in a third, in whom it is 
unrestrained, it may break out in acts of violence and love 
of blood-shedding in every form. In the diseased condition 
of its organ this propensity is regarded as the source of the 
irresistible desire for the destruction of life, of which so 
many lamentable examples are known, and which is com¬ 
monly called homicidal monomania. The scat of the organ 
of destructiveness is on each side of tho head immediately 
above the ear, at No. 6 ; and its various degrees of develop¬ 
ment may be seen in a comparison of tho width at this part 
of the heads of carnivorous and herbivorous animals. 

7. Secrctivcness is tho propensity to act in a clandestine 
manner; to conceal emotion, and to he secret in thoughts, 
words, things, and projects. Its most frequent had results 
are cunning and hypocrisy; and tho most usual direction 
which it takes for good ends is prudence. Tho organ of this 
propensity is immediately above that of destructiveness, at 
No. 7. (In the casts made in accordance with the enumera¬ 
tion of the faculties employed hy Mr. Combe, in the early edi¬ 
tions of his ‘ System of Phrenology, this organ is marked 9.) 

8 . Acquisitiveness is tlie propensity to acquire. Its organ 
being found very largo in notorious thieves. Dr. Gall con¬ 
ceived that there was a natural disposition to theft. Dr. 
Spurzlieim, on the other hand, makes no limitation as to 
the purpose or mode of acquisition, which ho believes to ho 
determined in each case hy the degrees in which the several 
other faculties arc developed. Variously modified, tho 
propensity leads in some to tho prudent accumulation of 
property hy honest means; in others, to avaricious and pur¬ 
poseless money-making hy any method; in others, to theft 
or fraud. The seat of its organ is at the buck part of the 
temples. 

9. Constructivcncss is tho faculty wliich loads to con¬ 
struction of all kinds: guided hy it birds build thoir nests, 
rabbits burrow, beavers make their huts; and men arc 
directed by it to manufactures, tho praclico of the several 
branches of the fine arts, building, and various manual 
operations. Its organ is situated at the lower part of the 
temple, at 9. 

10 . Self-esteem is the sentiment which gives an individual 
a high opinion of himself, which in excess produces pride 
and arrogunce, and whoa moderate niul modified by other 
superior faculties imparts dignity to the .mind, and renders 
it hostile to everything that is mean or degrading. In a 
state flf derangement the morbid excitement of this faculty 
leads the insane to imagine themselves exalted to thrones 
or to divinity. The seat of its organ is at the middle of the 
tipper and back part of tho head ( 10 ), directly above inha- 
b i live ness (3), with which Dr. Gall (as already mentioned) 
confounded il. 

11 . Love of Approbation, according to Dr. Spurzlieim, is 
tho sentiment which .makes us regard the opinion enter¬ 
tained of us, and induces the question—What will the world 
or the people say? It is fond of approbation in general, 
without attending to the manner of acquiring it: and may 
therefore be directed 1 o objects of the highest importance, 
as well as to such as are of no moment, or are oven hurtful. 
Ambition is the distinguishing epithet of its agency, if 
the subject aspired to be of great importance; vanity, if 
claim be laid to distinction on the score of trifles. Tho 
organ is seated on each side of self-esteem; when much 
developed it generally elongates the upper and back part of 
the head, but is sometimes spread out laterally so as to 
widen rather than lengthen it. 

12. Cautiousness is the disposition of the mind which 
leads a man or an animal to take precautions in whatever 
he lias to do; ‘it doubts, says but, and continually exclaims 
take care' (Spurzheim). When too active it causes irreso¬ 


lution, anxiety, and melancholy. Its organ is situated on 
the upper lateral and posterior part of the head, between 
destructiveness and self-esteem. 

13. Benevolence is tho disposition of the mind from 
which result compassion, kindness, philanthropy, mildness, 
charity, and various other amiable social virtues. Its ex¬ 
istence as a fundamental power of the mind is considered 
to be proved by the rules above mentioned, and by which, it 
may lie again observed, the existence of all the preceding 
and following faculties is determined; the seat of its orgaii 
is the upper and middlu part of the forehead, just where 
the hair begins to grow. 

14. Veneration. The organ of this faculty was called by 
Dr. Gall the organ of religion, and he believed that, the dis¬ 
position to tho worship of God was directly proportionate to 
its development. Dr. Spurzlieim has here again extended 
the scope of tho faculty, by making it the cau«o of veneration 
or respect in general, whether directed to divine or human 
beings, or to inanimate objects. When the organ of this 
sentiment is much developed, the head is remarkably ele¬ 
vated, and it was by observing (as I.avator had before done) 
this peculiarity in tlie shape of the heads of very pious per¬ 
sons, that tho position of the organ on the front"part of tho 
top of tlie middle of the head was determined. 

15. Firmness is tho faculty which gives constancy and 
perseverance to the other powers, and contributes to main¬ 
tain their activity. In its various combinations with other 
faculties tho results to which it leads differ considerably; 
with much self-esteem and love of approbation it produces 
an obstinate persistence in tho pursuit of honour and rank; 
with benevolence it excites the most active and persevering 
philanthropy; with destructiveness nttd acquisitiveness it 
may excite to daring acts of murder and rapine. When, on 
tho other hand, this faculty is little developed, it leaves 
men inconstant, and makes them the mero creatures of eir- 
cmnstane.es. Its organ is situated at the very top of the head, 
at 15. 

If>. Conscientiousness is the fundamental and innate 
sentiment which disposes mankind to look and to wish for 
justice. Tho existence of this feeling in a high degree is one 
of the chief constituents of a noble mind, and the strongest 
foundation of morality ; its deficiency leaves men with little 
restraint to prevent them from following the'impulses of alt 
their worse propensities, and from striving to attain thoir 
ends by the most unworthy means. The situation of the 
organ of conscientiousness is on the upper part of the head, 
on each side of that of firmness. 

17. Hope is the sentiment which induces men to believe 
in the possibility of whatever their other faculties desire; it 
is not inert) desire, for that may font it Ate without any hope 
of being ever gratified. Tho different degrees in which it is 
developed will lead one person to he continually building, 
ns it is said, castles in tho air, and another to despair of suc¬ 
cess even in favourable circumstances. It is tin's sentiment, 
also which inspires the hope of a future state and of ini- 
mortality. Its organ is situated on each side of that of 
veneration. 

18. MarvelIousness is tho sentiment which is principally 
manifested by a belief in miraculous and supernatural cir¬ 
cumstances, and which leads men to he nrnusod with every¬ 
thing that can excite their surprise amt wonder. Its organ 
is situated immediately in front, of that of hope. 

19. Ideality. Dr. Gall regarded the organ of this faculty 
as tho organ of poetry, finding it much developed in all the 
great poets of anlicntand modern times. But it is also largo 
in some, who though they may h i fond of poetical concep¬ 
tions, are not poets themselves. Dr. Spurzheini therefore 
believes that the essential nature pf this sentiment is to itn- 
, press a peculiar character called y tclicul or ideal, and to 
vivify tho other faculties; to give a sense and love of homily ; 
to produce sublimity of conception, and excite warmth of 
imagination and expression. The organ of llris sentiment 
is placed by the siuo of marvellousiiess, uiul the two fre¬ 
quently act together. 

20 . Mirthfuluesa or Wit. .Spurzlieim regards this faculty 
as affective, not as intellectual, in which vipw it is con¬ 
sidered by Gall, and by tlier principal phrenologists of the 
Edinburgh school. lie describes it as a sentiment which 
disposes men to view everything in a gay or joyful maimer, 
and which, according to its various applications in difl'cnnt 
circumstances, and its modifications by being variously com¬ 
bined with other faculties, produces wit, good humour, cari¬ 
cature, mockery, irony, sarcasms, epigrams,'und satires. Its 
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organ is situated in the upper and lateral part of tho fore- 
houd, and in the earlier Edinburgh casts is marked 32. 

21. Imitation, Those who have this faculty highly de¬ 
veloped are fond of acting and of imitating the gestures, 
voices, manners, and in general all the manifestations of 
man and animals. It is generally moro active in children 
than in adults: the former always learn a great deal by 
imitation; of tho latter some only employ it much, and 
these are usually marked hy the gestures with which they 
speak, imitating tho habits and manners of whatever forms 
the subject of their conversation. Its organ is situated at 
lire front of the head, and on each side of benevolence, 

22 . Individuality is in Spursheim’s arrangement the first 
of those intellectual faculties which perceive the existence 
of external objects and their physical qualities. It is the 
faculty which recognises the existence of individual 
beings. It is this also which in excess induces men 
to personify everything of which they speak, whether mere 
qualities or abstract ideas, or even phenomena, such as mo¬ 
tion, life, tho passions, &c. Its organ is situated behind 
the root of tho noao, and its greater develoument enlarges 
the forehead between the eyebrows. 

23. Configuration is the power which takes cognizance of 
forms and figures generally. One of its peculiar ap- 

I dications, and that hy which its organ was first discovered 
>y Dr. Gall, is observed in the power which some individuals 
possess of remembering tho forms and features of different 
persons; another is shown in the love of portraits, or in the 
ability to take tho likenesses of persons and things. Its or- 

I jan is situated in tho internal angle of the orbit, and when 
argo it pushes the eyeball outwards and downwards, giving 
the person in whom it is thus developed n somewhat squint¬ 
ing appearance, and making his eyes appear unusually wide 
apart. 

24. Size. This is tho faculty which measures the size of 
bodies, as distiiiguisluMl from their form, which is appre¬ 
ciated by tho preceding power. Its organ is placed at the 
inner corner of the arch of the eyebrow. 

25. Weight. It is believed that the mind estimates the 
weight and resistance as well.as many of the other qualities 
of bodies, not by tho sense of feeling, but by a peculiar in¬ 
ternal operation, which must require a special organ. Dr. 
Spurzheun conjectures that its situation is behind the orbit, 
i«i tho neighbourhood of configuration and size. 

2 (>. Colouring. There appears to he n peculiar faculty for 
tho full appreciation of the relations of colour. For though 
low arc* incapable hf perceiving the differences of colour in 
the objects around them, yet ail have not the same power in 
this respect, nor have all the same facility in recollecting or 
judging of their relations. Many artists who draw well can¬ 
not colour; others are good colourists, but cannot imitate or 
dosign forms. Tho organ of this power, which must from 
these and other similar circumstances be regarded as an 
original faculty of the mind, is placed in the middle of the 
arch of the eye-brow. 

27. Locality. This is the faculty by which we appreciate 
and rctnonilKW tho places occupiod by objects around iis ; 
the mental power winch makes the traveller, geographer, 
and landscape-painter; which recollects localities, and gives 
notions of perspective. It is remarkably shown in the power 
which many animals exhibit in tracing their way through 
great distances in migration, or in returning to their homes; 
and it gives men the propensity to travel, which many have 
so remarkably exhibited. Its organ is placed above and on 
each side of (lie root of the nose. 

28. Calculation might be called the fuculty of arithmetic; 
whatever concerns number or calculation belongs to it, and 
hence Mr. Combe and many others speak of its organ as 
that of number. In those in whom tho power of calculating 
is much developed, the external angle of the eye-brow is 
either much pressed downwards or elevated; tho organ 
of this faculty being situated beneath that part of the 
brow. 

2 ». Order. It is believed that there is a faculty which 
gives a disposition to arrange and put things in order; as 
for examplo, in a library to place books according to their 
size and form, in a collection of natural history to make 
each object occupy its right situation according to its con¬ 
figuration or colour or size. Clennlinoss also seems to de¬ 
pend on it, and it produces the pleasure of seeing things 
complete. Its organ is situated between those of colouring 
2 nd calculation. 

30. Eventuality. Individuals who have this organ latge. 


are attentive to all that happens around them, to pheno 
mens, to events, to facts; they are fond of history and of 
anecdotes; are inquisitive, and desire information on every 
branch of natural knowledge. Individuality takes cogni¬ 
zance of things which are, the names of which are nouns; 
and eventuality, of things which happen, the numes of 
which are verbs- The organ is situated in the middle of 
the forehead, and those in whom it is much developed have a 
peculiar prominence of this part of the skull. 

31. Time. The faculty or time conceives the duration of 

phenomena, their simultaneousness or succession. Its organ 
is situated above the middle of the eye-brow. , 

32. Melody or Tune. The organ of tune bears the same 
relation to the ears as that of colour does to tho eyes. The 
oar is the instrument by which sounds are heard, but it 
has no recollection of them, and does not judge of their re¬ 
lations ; these are the offices' of a peculiar and original 
mental power, whose organ is above the outer part of the 
eye-brow, so that when much developed, it enlarges the 
lower and lateral part of the forehead. 

33. Language. This is the faculty which makes us ac¬ 
quainted with arbitrary signs, which remembers them, judges 
of tlieir relations, and gives a disposition to indulge in all 
exercises connected with words. Its organ was the first 
that Dr. Gall discovered; in his youth he observed that 
while ho had great difficulty in committing his lessons to me¬ 
mory, there were many boys who could easily learn by heart 
even things which they did not understand so well as lie 
did. He noticed that all these boys were * bull-eyed,’ that 
is, had a peculiar prominence of the eye-ball, which seemed 
to project from its socket. Subsequent observation enabled 
him to confirm the opinion that tne organ of verbal know¬ 
ledge is situated at the very hack part of the orbit, which 
is, with the eye, pushed forward by it when it is much de¬ 
veloped. 

34. Comparison is the reflective faculty which compares 
the sensations and ideas excited hy oil the other faculties, 
and points out their difference, analogy, similitude, or iden¬ 
tity. It induces men to argue from analogy, to draw illus¬ 
trations of their subjects from things well kqo\?n, to speak 
l>y parables, and explain by examples and similes. It leads 
to the invention and employment of figurative language, 
and according to the degree of its national development, 
the language of each country will be full of or deficient in 
figures and metaphors. Its organ is situated in the middle 
of tho upper part of the forehead. 

3 *. Causality. The reflective faculty which engages men 
in the study of the causes and origins of things, anil which 
guides to the employment of processes of induction, is thus 
named. The faculty of individuality makes us acquainted 
with objects; eventuality, with facts; comparison, with the 
analogy, identity, difference, and other relations of things; 
and causality leads us to search for their causes: together, 
those faculties, when fully developed, constitute the truly 
philosophic mind. The organ of causality is at the upper 
part of the forehead, on each side of comparison, and their 
coincident development gives the peculiar fullness of the 
front of the head, which is universally regarded as the sigu 
of a powerful reasoning intellect. 

Having now given a' general view of the principles of 
phrenology, as stated in the writings of Dr. Spurzheim, and 
adopted by most of the present advocates of the system, it 
will probably be desirable to consider how far it is what it 
' professes to bo, a system of philosophy of the human 
mind, founded on the physiology of the brain.' (Combe, 
System of Phrenology, p. 1.) Neglecting for the present 
alt metaphysical views of tho subject, and regarding tho 
theory or the existence of some such primary faculties of 
the mind as are assumed in phronology, and of the depend¬ 
ence of each upon a separate portion of the brain, as one 
deserving of being tested by observation, we will examine 
only how far the docirine, as it now Itands, is supported by 
facts of anatomy and physiology, and whether it is capable 
of being established hy the evidence of craniological inves¬ 
tigation. 

Many of the objections commonly mado against phreno¬ 
logy are undoubtedly of little weight: such for example are 
the statements that in consequence of the irregularities of 
thickness in the coverings of the brain, it is impossible to 
determine its form by examination of the exterior. This 
objection only shows that there are sources of fallacy in the 
practice of crankdogy, a fact which no phrenologist denies. 
But on the greater part of the head, the differences of thick- 
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ness of the coverings of the brain are not suoh as would 
lead into error; the majority of them are nearly constant in 
their amount, and are easily recognised by any ono ac¬ 
quainted with the anatomy of the skull, ana the rest are 
not sufficient to give that degree of elevation or dopression 
to any part of the exterior of the head which would be 
regarded as indicative of excossive or deficient development 
of any organ. No one accustomed to post mortem exami¬ 
nation can hesitate to admit that tho form of the greater 
part of t}ie exterior of the head corresponds as nearly with 
that of the surface of the brain as is necessary for craniolo- 
gical purposes. The parts in which the correspondence is 
often inexact are those over and in the neighbourhood of 
the eye-brows. The thickness of tho superciliary ridge of 
the frontal bono is variable, and would certainly in some 
cases make a moderately developed organ appear large; 
and still more the size of the frontal sinuses (the cavities 
between the two platds of tho frontal bono immediately 
above and by the sides of the root of the nose) must 
always be a sourco of fallacy in determining tho size of that 
part of tho adult brain in which the organs of form, indivi¬ 
duality, size, and weight, and part of thatof locality aro sup¬ 
posed to be placed. The estimate of the supposed organ of 
language also, which is indicated by the prominence of the 
eye, must be liable to error from the varying quantity of 
the contents of the orbit. From these several circum¬ 
stances however the utmost objection that can bo raised is, 
that there must in general be some difficulty in determining 
the size of these few parts of the brain. In consequence of 
disease also tho whole or parts of the brain may diminish in 
sizo without being accompanied by any corresponding 
change in the oxtemal form of the skull. 41 But as a 
general rule the subjects of disease are pxcludcd in phre¬ 
nological observations. The objection that parts or the 
brain have been destroyed without affecting any of tho 
faculties of the mind is also of little weight, unless it be first 
proved that tho organs are not double. The cases of this 
kind recorded before tho promulgation of phrenology can¬ 
not fairly be deduced as evidence, because the statements 
which they contain relative to the preservation of tho 
mental faculties after injuries of the brain, regard only tho 
gonoral powers of sensation, volition, memory, imagination, 
&c., and not the primary faculties of phrenologists, some of 
which might have been deficient without their loss being 
observed. The observations that have been made since, it 
must be confessed, are not of more weight against phreno¬ 
logy, than those of the loss of peculiar faculties (especially 
' those of language and amativeness) by injury and disease 
of the brain are in its favour. Experimental mutilations 
of the brains of animals must bo regarded as affording still 
loss conclusive evidence; when a part of the brain is thus 
removed, the condition of the whole of the rest of its mass 
is altered by the removal of the pressure of the skull, expo¬ 
sure to the influence of the atmosphere, interference with 
the circulation of its blood, &c. It is impossible that a cor¬ 
rect conclusion upon any part of tho functions of the brain 
should be drawn frorft experiments of this kind; and tho 
whole of the arguments deduced from them by Rudolph), 
Magendie, and others, may therefore be neglected. 

Fully admitting the insufficiency of these, as of some 
other minor objections to phrenology, We come to tho consi¬ 
deration of some which must be regarded as more important. 
If phrenology were true, it might be expected that its ap¬ 
plications would extend through the whole animal king¬ 
dom, and that according to tho degreo in which each 
mental faculty is developed in each animal, we shonld find 
a corresponding portion of its brain large or small when 
compared with that of man. Yet this is so Air from boing 
tho case, that phrenologists are compelled to rest their 
opinions almost exclusively on evidence derived from the 
comparison of the braiqs of different individuals of the same 
species, and to suppose that though many faculties are the 

* It U commonly stated in phrenological works that as tho braia diminishes 
in sUe the internal table of the skull grows inwards, increasing tho thickness of 
the skull. The writer is convinced from numerous observations that the space 
left in the cavity of the skull by At* diminution of the volume of the brain Is 
in a large majority of instances Ailed up by an accumulation of Said in the pin 
meter end in the ventricles [Brain] I and that the skull laroly undergoes any 
such change in its thickness as would be phrcnologlcally important Even 
wh-n the w hole, or, as ia mure rarely the cnee, a part of the skull does than in¬ 
crease in thickness, it does not indicate that then was wasting or tho parte of 
tlio brain immediately beneath it but more frequently U consequent on a 

mimitlou of parts deeply situated, as the optic tludami and Kiqnra striata. 
The examination of the skulls of these in whom particular organ* are tuppoaed 
io have wasted, must therefore be taw fallacious to tuftnlt of any conclusions 
being drawn bom them. 


tame in man and the lower animals, yet in each species 
they are manifested in some peculiar form end structure not 
admitting of comparison with those of man. This is evi¬ 
dently contrary to ihe analogical mode of reasoning which 
they pursue in other instances: all eyes, nil ears, and nil or¬ 
gans of smell are formed on the same principles, and so wo 
might presume are all organs of the mind; so thut us by the 
sizo or extent of distribution of their nerves we can deter¬ 
mine in each animal tho power of its sense of smell or sight 
or hearing, so by tho size of a special part of the brain wo 
might in each estimate the energy of some corresponding 
faculty. Between the vertebrate and the invertebrate ani¬ 
mals, for example, there is an ubrupt step in (ho condition 
of the nervous system; the brain and spinal chord of the 
lowest of the former class ditfer widely from the supra- 
(esophageal ganglion and the gangliated cords of the latter; 
we might therefore expect to find an equally sudden dete¬ 
rioration of mental power. Yut none such occurs: hut 
although the supru-cesophagcal ganglion (which may he re¬ 
garded as the brain of insects) is only so much larger than 
the rest of their ganglia as is proportionate to the number 
of organs requiring to be supplied witli nerves from it, yet 
none will deny that many insects exhibit more exalted 
psychical powers than the majority of either fish or rep¬ 
tiles do. But, taking tho vertebratu alone, in all of which 
there is a certain general plan observed in the nervous sys¬ 
tem, it is not found that in each order or species, when 
compared with the rest, the parts of the brain are developed 
in proportion to the energy of the faculty ascribed to each 
of them. The phrenological function of the cerebellum, 
for example, is almost equally powerful in all species; yet 
the absoluto and proportionate size of the cerebellum regu¬ 
larly lessens as ono descends through tho order of verte¬ 
brate, and in the Imtrachia, in which its supposed function 
is extremely energetic, it is a mere narrow cord passing 
across the fourth ventricle. Tho part of tho brain too, 
which is found decreasing as it is examined in the descend¬ 
ing scalo of vertebrate animals, is not tho anterior, tho seat 
of tho intellectual faculties, but the posterior, in which tiro 
placed the organs of the animal propensities. A fail* mode 
of comparison to determine this is to bo found in the degree 
in which tho hinder part of the cerebrum overlaps tho 
cerebellum; in man alone does the former ever completely 
cover the latter; in idiots it often fails to do so; in monkeys it 
covers a still less portion; and continuing to descend through 
mammalia, tho posterior lobes of the cerebrum grow con¬ 
stantly smaller, and the cerebellum is proportionally more, 
and at last completely, exposed. From these fttets it might 
bo assumed that the posterior lobes are tho seat of some 
intellectual faculties; and such an-assumption can he 
avoided only by believing that there is no analogy between 
the form of tho posterior lobes of the cerebrum in man and 
mammalia. It is not denied that these apparent anomalies 
may exist, and yet phrenology may be true; hut in balancing 
the probabilities of its truth or falsity, they must not bo 
neglected. 

The necessity which is felt of limiting the comparison of 
cerebral and psychical development to individuals of the 
same species* proves that some other condition than size is 
essential in determining the energy of each faculty, and 
that peculiarity of form anil position of parts of tho brain 
may givo the external appearance of excess or deficiency of 
size; admissions which must throw doubt on the sufficiency 
of the only means which phrenology possesses of collecting 
facts to support its theory. If structure and form render it 
impossible by the size alone tt) determine the comparative 
psychical characters of two individuals of different species, tho 
same conditions may often disturb the results that should 
proceed from comparisons of sizo fn the organs of tw o of tho 
same species. . 

In the limited field of tho comparison of different indi¬ 
viduals of the some species, phrenology is said, by its sup¬ 
porters to he c.-tablished by utirnberlei-s fads of the cor¬ 
respondence of strength or weakness or each of the faculties 
with proportionate extent or deficiency of development of ils 
organ; and they maintain that conclusions thus drawn 
from facts can be overthrowa only by facts that contradict 


• Although, to meet the objections mentioned above, phrenologist* in 
ho necessity of comparing only Individuals or the same species, it >s to 
ierve.1 that'they lendlty make use of illustrations favourable 40 thi-u or""’*"* 
Attained by the contrary mean*, ss for example iu tlm dnieniwMiuoi'' 
irgans of oombailveiwss and destructiveness by » ouni|*ui«.n 
tad herbivorous animals, and of thatof uunstimim-ue.* by ixui|,..iu.g tnt 
wads of the hero and the rabbit. 
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them.* But the numerous sources of fallacy which render 
the presumed facts for phrenology doubtful, present as great 
nn obstacle to the collection of facts against it; and although 
its theory, which possesses so much plausibility, cannot be 
altogether overthrown by anything but vell-ascortained 
facts, yet it is fair for any one to withhold his assent to it 
till he believes that it is supported by a sufficient number of 

K sitivo anil unerring observations; and the more so when 
finds it opposed by some, however few, tacts, and incapa¬ 
ble of explaining several circumstances that might be ex¬ 
pected to be placed under its laws. For these reasons the 
fallacies to which craniological observation is subject must 
be admitted as casting doubt upon the testimony of phreno¬ 
logists, who, granting that they are unwilling to deceive, may 

i 'et, like all olhor observers, be charged with the liability to 
>o themselves deceived. Wo believe that in this we do not 
step ut all beyond the commonly adopted rules of judging 
from evidence, according to which it is open to every one 
to disbelieve statements and conclusions that seem to him 
improbable, although he may not be in a position to dis¬ 
prove them all by facts. 

Judging by tneso rules, the very perfection to which 
phrenology is supposed to have nearlvattained is strong 
evidence of its improbability. No oner*, deny that, in its 
connection with the body, the human mmd must be the 
most difficult branch of physiology. Yet if phrenology bo 
true, the physiology of tlie brain is more advanced than 
that of any oilier organ in the body; and the improbability 
is presented that two physiologists accomplished more 
in about fit) years of study of the most difficult branch of 
the science of life than tho united generations of physiolo¬ 
gists of all classes for near ‘2000 years have effected in the 
most easy. There is not ono function of tho living body 
which can bo so perfectly illustrated by the most accom¬ 
plished physiologist as (if phrenology be true) the functions 
of the mind can bo elucidated by a mediocre adherent to 
its doctrines; and this too while, to every source of fallacy 
which it has in common with other departments of phy¬ 
siology, it is subject to still greater which are peculiar to 
itself. 

Tho improbability that tho labour bestowed upon phreno¬ 
logy should have hud so extraordinary a result, will appear 
greater when some of the fallacies arc pointed out to which 
the observations that serve for its basis are subject. Ad¬ 
mitting thul tho size of a part of llio brain may be taken as 
a measure of tho power of the faculty of which it is pre¬ 
sumed to be the organ, it can be a correct measure of power 
only when all other conditions are the same. This is ad¬ 
mitted by phrenologists, who maintain only that, ceeteria 
paribus, size is a measure of power; and it may be ad¬ 
mitted that in this proposition they are supported by the 
analogy of other organs of the body. But in ull of them, and 
therefore probably in tho brain, the other conditions ate 
fully as important as size; yet phrenologists in their usual 
practice refer to quality of the brain only when they find 
that the indications of quantity are manifestly opposed to 
their opinions. Moreover the estimate which phrenologists 
make of tho quality of tho brain, by observing the exter¬ 
nal appearance and temperament of the individual, is fal¬ 
lacious as a measure of the state of the whole moss, and is 
valueless as a sign of the structural condition of each of its 
several parts. But any one part of tho brain may as well 
differ from the rest in quality as in quantity; on assumption 
which tho phenomena of local diseases, which are much 
more common than gonoral diseases of the brain, are suffi¬ 
cient to establish, and which phrenologists themselves admit 
in their explanation of monomania. There is here therefore 
a manifest source of fallacy in every phrenological observa¬ 
tion ; a source of fallacy comparable with, but greater than, 
most of those which have so long obscured the knowledge 
of tho more simple departments of physiology. No one 
who has had any opportunity of appreciating the difficulty 
of analysing observations of which such a varying source of 
error as is how indicated forms a constant part, can avoid 
suspecting that phrenologists, when they pretend to have 
overcome the difficulty, have merely wandered into tho fa¬ 
cilities of error. 

• Ur. Sjmtmhwlm nmt hi* follower* constantly r*ll upon the public to decido 
upon phrenology by their own obscr.iitions; 'proving that they regard it no 
difficult matter tu observe and draw correct couchtmiuns in the most ambiguous 
question* of physiology. I 1 poo this plan there Is certainly no theory so absurd 
but it will cosily gain adherents, due cannot feel assured that persons who 
n-e so little senulile of the difficulties of ubservntlon are thomseivea tally com¬ 
petent to observe. The otore philosophic Dr. Uol! did not (ail to admonish hi* 
auditors not to attempt practising phrenology, 


Again, if the condition of quality (in which are included 
many important circumstances connected with both the 
temporary and permanent state of tho brain, each of which 
is probably not loss important than size) must be regarded 
as a constant source of inappreciable error in estimating the 
material condition of the organs, there is scarcely less falli¬ 
bility in the other element of a phrenological observation, 
viz. the determination of the mental character of tho indi¬ 
vidual examined. The actions of men are taken as the 
index to their phrenological state; but (not to mention tho 
cases in which men feign the possession of dispositions and 
opinions which arc not their own) it is evident that in nu¬ 
merous instances, in which there is no intention to deceive, 
tho same actions proceed from different motives, and this 
phrenologists fully admit, for in many cases in which the 
size of certain parts of the brain does not agree with tho ap¬ 
parent energy of tho functions usually allotted to them, they 
refer tho prominent actions of the individual under exami¬ 
nation to the excess or defect of some other parts of the 
bruin. But if in one case an apparent disagreement be¬ 
tween the state of any fuculty and of its presumed organ is 
thus easily capable of explanation by the condition of other 
faculties and organs, then in every case the state of all the 
other faculties must become an inappreciable source of 
fallacy in endeavouring to estimate the condition of any 
one. 

It is unfair to make use of these supplemental modes of 
determining characters in cases that are opposed to phreno¬ 
logy, and not to admit their influence in those which seem 
favourable to it. If the actions of a man are to be taken as 
the index of his mind—but if ut the same time it is allowed 
that tho same actions may result from different propensities, 
desires, and tastes, it is evident that it will be almost im¬ 
possible to bring fhe evidence of facts to bear against phre¬ 
nology, in whidi there must then be so many facilities of 
escape from conviction of error. If, to take an illustration 
from the writings of Sir G. Mackenzie, a young man in 
whom locality and inhabitiveness are very moderately deve¬ 
loped is yet irresistibly impelled to go to sea, by a mechani¬ 
cal genius, and by attachment to the mechanism of a ship, 
conjoined with perseverance, courage, love of approbation, 
and ideality, there can surely bo no certainty that any one 
propensity is proportioned to the condition of a single organ 
rather than to the combined condition of several others. 

When we point out these sources of fallacy in every phre¬ 
nological observation that has been made, and add to them 
tho uuubt which is cast upon it by the total absence of any 
anatomical peculiarity in the brain corrcs|>ondent with the- 
presumed separation ofits organs, and by tho failure of its up- 
plication in the comparison of the psychical condition of man 
and animals, sufficient has been done to show that' a person 
exercises a justifiable and even a philosophical degree of cau¬ 
tion in withholding his assent from phrenology as it at pre¬ 
sent stands. He may grant, as the writer does, that its theory 
is ingenious and probable; that its plan of classifying the 
faculties of the mind is probably more natural than that of 
any other psychological system; that the existence of many 
of the assumed faculties admits of little doubt; that a com¬ 
parison of the heads of different nations and individuals 
renders it almost certain that the general divisions of the 
part of the human cerebrum are correct; that in many cases, 
on balancing the evidence on oach side,* the resultis on tho 
whole fhvourable to the belief that the positions of several 
of the organs in each part, of the brain have been nearly 
determined; but without further and very extended inquiry, 
and that made with a just appreciation of the difficulties of 
attaining to facts, when so many of the elements of the ob¬ 
servations are inappreciable, and conducted by a disposition 
to doubt rather than to find confirmation of the doctrino 
assumed, he will hesitate to accept its theory further than 
as a direction to his inquiries, and will refuse to admit its 
applications in any important practice. 

PHRO'NIMA, Latrcille’s name for a genus of Amphi- 
podous crustaceans. 

Generic Character.—Two very short setaceous antennas 
composed of a small number of joints. Four first feet 
(tndchoires exterieures of Latreille) in the form of small 
compressed arms, terminating in a point, and dentated be¬ 
low : the two interior the smallest, and annexed to the head. 
Fifth pair of feet largest of all, terminated by a dklaotylous 
claw. Six vesicular sacs divided into three pairs and placed 
at the internal base of the six last feet. Head very large, 
cordiform, and vertical. Body very soft, narrow, and long. 
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Tail more delicate than (ho body, terminated by six stylets 
(which are elongated and forked at the end), and provided 
below with four or six natatory feet disposed in pairs, under 
the third, fourth, and fifth rings; these feet being formed 
by a small joint for their articulation with the tail, of a large, 
oval, flattened joint, and two terminal filaments. (Deem.) 

Examples, Phronima sedentaria and Phronima Custos. 

The first (Cancer sedentarius, Forsk.; Cancer gammarel- 
fus sedentarius , Herbst.) has a transparent body, which is 
nacreous and dotted with reddish. Length not exceeding 
an inch. 

Locality and Habits. —Lives at some distance from the 
coast, and keeps, according to M. Risso, in the interior of 
the body of Radiata belonging to tho genera Pyrosoma and 
lierbe. Found in the Mediterranean and near Burray in 
Zetland. 

Phronima Custos is smaller than tho preceding, and very 
white. Found near Nice, in the interior of Meduste ( Equo - 
rea and Geronia of P6ron and Lesueur). (Risso.) 

PIIRO'SINE, M. Risso’s name for a genus belonging to 
the second section of Amphipoda, viz. those furnished with 
four antennas. 

Generic Character. —Two superior antennso, large and 
spoon-shaped; two lower antennas, setaceous and very 
small. Tire ten feet properly so called monodaclylc, formed 
of five flattened joints: the first pair short, delicate, and 
hook A; the second a little shorter than the third; the 
fourth very large, with its first joint wido and oval, the two 
following triangular, the fourth oval and spiny, and the 
last long, pointed, arched, and falciform; the* fifth pair 
shorter than the preceding, but of the same form. Body 
oblong, rather arched, somewhat rounded on the sides, with 
crustaccous transverse segments. Head prolonged in front 
in the form of a muzzle. Tail composed of five segments, 
which are nearly quadrangular, terminated by two oblong 
ciliated blades, and an intermediate short plate, which is 
flattened and rounded at the end. (Desm.) 

Examples, Phrosine semilunata and Phrosine macroph- 
thalma. The first has an oblong body, yellowish anteriorly, 
red posteriorly; the head is provided with two small horns, 
which form a sort of crescent; eyes small. Total length 
seven to eight lines. 

Locality and Habits. —This species is rather rare in the 
neighbourhood of Nice, whuro it appears in the spring at 
the season of reproduction. Inhabits deeps on a sandy 
bottom. Eggs transparent. 

Phrosine macrophthalma has an oblong violet-red body, 
with a transparent head; no horns: eyes very large, oval, 
and black; size less than half of that of the preceding 
species. Found by M. Risso on Pyrosoma, in February and 
July: at tho latter period, the female is loaded with a quan¬ 
tity of very small globular eggs. (Risso.) 

PHRYGIA (Opvyt'a), a country of Asia Minor. It is 
difficult to define accurately tho boundaries of Phrygia, as 
they differed at various times. Under the early Roman 
emperors it was bounded on the west by Curia, Lydia, and 
Mysia; on tho north by Bitliynin, on the east by Galatia and 
Cappadocia, and on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. 
Before the establishment of the provinco of Galatia by the 
Gauls, who invaded Asia Minor, Phrygia extended as far 
as the Hulys. The antient writers speak of the Great and 
the Lesser Phrygia; but when Phrygia is spoken of by 
itself, the former is always intended, as the latter was only 
a political division, and was included in Mysia, which was 
inhabited by several Phrygian tribes. The northern part of’ 
Phrygia Proper was called Phrygia Epictetus, or the ‘ Ac¬ 
quired,’ a name given to it when it was annexed by the 
Romans to the kingdom of Pergamos (Struho, xii. 507); 
and tlie southern part, which bordered upon Mount Taurus, 
was called Phrygia' Paroreius from this circumstance. In 
tlie fourth century the Romans divided Phrygia into two 
provinces, Phrygia Salutaris and Phrygia Pacatiana; the 
former comprising the eastern aud the latter the western 
part of the antient province. 

Phrygia is a high tubie-laiul, supported on the south by 
Mount Taurus, and on the north by the high range of moun¬ 
tains which runs from west to east under the antient names 
of Ida and Teronon in Mysia, and Olympus in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Brusa. Herodotus says (v. 49) that Phrygia 
is exceedingly fertile; but this remark must be applied only 
to the western and northern parts of the province, since the 
country in the southern ana eastern parts is covered with 
■ait marshes, rivers, and lakes, which have no visible outlet.. 
P.C, No. 1118. 


Of these salt hikes, tlie most curious is tho one called Tutta 
by Strabo ( Tuzla), which is 30 miles in length, and supplies 
a vast tract of country with salt. [Anatolia, p. .194.] 

The Phrygians are said to have been a very antient 
people. According to a ridiculous tale told to Herodotus in 
Egypt, Psammitichus, king of Egypt, mado an experiment, 
by which he ascertained that the Phrygians were the most 
antient people in existence. (Herod., ii. 2.) Herodotus 
says in another part.of his work (vii. 73), on the authority 
of the Macedonians, that tho Phrygians were a European 
peoplo, and originully dwelt in Macedonia, where they were 
called Briges, which account is also given by Strabo (vii. 
295). They are said by Conon (apttd Pilot.) to have passed 
over into Asia a hundred years before tlie Trojan war. 
Xantlius says (apud Strut)., xiv. 680) that they emigrated 
from Europo subsequently to tho Trojan war; hut, as 
Strabo remarks, this could not lmvo been tho case, as they 
are represented by Ilomer (//., iii. 187) as settled on tho 
banks of the Sangarius before that period. 

We know scarcely anything of the early history of Phry¬ 
gia. There appears to have been a kingdom of considerable 
power in tho northern part of Phrygia under tho Midianor 
Gordian dynasty. Strabo remarks (xii. 568) that the pa¬ 
laces of Gordius and Midas were near tho river Sangarius, 
the neighbourhood of which was probably the central part 
of tlie dominions of these sovereigns; and that such was 
the case is confirmed by an antient inscription discovered 
at Doganlu by Colonel Leaku, in which we find written in 
Greek, *To King Midas.’ ( Lcako's Tour in Asia Minor, p. 
31.) The first of this dynasty of whom wo have any au¬ 
thentic account is Midas, the son of Gordius, who was tho 
first of the barbarians who sent offerings to Delphi. (Herod., 
i. 14.) As Herodotus says that these offerings wore earlier 
than those of Gygcs, king of Lydia, Midas must have 
reigned beforo h.c. 718. The Phrygians were ronquured 
by Croesus and added to tho Lydian empire (Herod., i. 28), 
and were subsequently subject to tho Persians. (Ilerod., iii. 
90.) On the division of Alexander's dominions, Phrygia 
first came into tho hands of Antigonus, and afterwards 
brined part of the dominions of tho Solcucidto. After tho 
defeat of Antiochus the Great, Phrygia was given toEiunc- 
nes, king of Pergamos, and on the death of Attains, » c. 133, 
it came liy his bequest into tho hands of tho Romuus, to¬ 
gether with llio other dominions of tho kings of Pergamos. 
[Pkuoamos.] 

In Northern Phrygia, the first town of importance on the 
west was Azam, near tho source of tho llhyudaeus ( Lulxirl), 
which (lows into tho luko Apolloitiulis. This town is not 
often mentioned by the antient writers, hut it must have 
been a plueo of considerable importance, from the descrip¬ 
tion of its ruins given by Major Keppol, who says that tho 
modern village of Tjamlere Hussar is entirely built out of 
them. S.E. of Azani was Cotyseium, or Cotuouin ( Kutaya), 
on theThymbriiis, which is still a considerable plueo. North 
of Cotyumun and also on theThymbriiis, at no great distance 
from its union with the Snngiuius, was Doryhcuin. (Si 1 alio, 
xii. 576.) This town is alluded to by Cicero (Pro Flar.ro, 
17), and is said by Athenams (ii. 43. Casuuhoii) to have 
possessed some warm springs in its neighbourhood. Co¬ 
lonel Leuko (p. 18) supposes it to correspond to the modem 
town of- Eski-shehr, which is celebrated fur its natural hot 
baths. Dorylteum is often spoken of by tho Byzunlme 
Historians. East of Dorylseum was Midaeum, also 111 Phry¬ 
gia Epictetus (Strabo, xii. 576), which was originally one of 
tho royal cities of tho antient kings of Phrygia. (Strabo, 
xii. 5C8.) South of Dory la-uni -was Narolcia, which is lie- 
1 iicutly mentioned by the later writers. Colonel Leaku (p. 
24) thinks that Nacoleia corresponds to the modern village 
of Pismesli Kalesi, near the valley of Doganlu, where he 
discovered some very remarkable monuments, which ho 
supposes to have been the sepulchres of the antient-kings 
of Phrygia. The Phrygian Ancyra [Ancyha] is conjectured 
by Mr. Hamilton (London Geog. Journ., vol. viii.) to have 
been at KilSseh K61, at tho western extremity of the lako of 
Sitnuwul. 

In the south-eastern part of Phrygia was Synnada, ond of 
tlie most important towns of this part of the province in the 
time of Pliny, who says {Hist. Nat., v. 29) that it was a 
conveiitus juridicus for all the surrounding towns. Strain* 
however says (xii. 577) that it was not a large town, and that 
it wus situated at tlie end of a plain sixty stadia long, and 
planted with olives. It was a place of considerable com¬ 
merce and traffic, as it was situated on the mad lrom 
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Apameia Glbotu* to Galatia (Liv., xxxvifl. 15), and also in * and probably he was about io marfy years bis senior. The 
the way, or nearly BO, from Anameia to Ieottiiun audGiftcia. 1 titles of fburteeh tragedies of Phtynichus occur, of which 
(Cic, ad Ait ., v. 20; ad FamiL, xV. 4.) Colonel Leake (p. five' have boon supposed to be the productions of another 
64 ) thinks that the site of Synuada corresponds nearly to Phrynichus, the son Of Melanthas: hut Bentley has clearly 
the modern vilfogo of Buiwudun. At a short distance to proved that this supposition is without any foundation, and 
th e north of Syniiada was Docimio, which was celebrated that there was only one tragic poet of this name, 
for its marble quarries. It was of alight colour, interspersed Phrynichus first exhibited B.c. 511, and be gained the 
With purple spots and veins, and Was in great request among prise for his ' Phoenician Women * (Wotvunrai) b.c. 4 76, the 
the Romans. (Strabo, xii. 577; Stat., Silv, i. 5, 37; Piin., subject of which was drawn from contemporary history, 

Hitt. Hat., xxxv. t.je * being the victories of Athens in the Persian wars. It ap- 

The most important cities in Phrygia were situated in pears from these dates that he was a dramatic writer during 

the south-western part of the province. Of these cities thirty-five years, but we kiiow not the time either of his 

Ceironro was the most anlient. Herodotus says (vil. 50) birth orliis death/ 

that it is situated at the source of the river Mroander, and Phrynichus effected a great improvement in the tragedy 
also of tho Catarrhactcs, a stream not less than the Mwander, which Thespis had introduced. He tie longer sanctioned the 
The Catarrhactes appears to be the same as the Marsyaa of ludicrous diversion in which Bacchus and tho Satyrs only 
Xenophon (Xen., Anab., i. 2, $ 7) and other writers. Xerxes, were personated; hut he derivedIhe subjects of his plays 
after hisdefeat in Greece, is said to have built here the fkom tho graver parts of the mythology and history of his 
citadel and a palace (Xen,, Anab., i. 2, $ 9). Tho younger country. With tho oxampleof Aeschylus to stimulate him, 
Cyrus appears to have frequently resided at Ceironro, where he made still further advances. One of his tragedies, 4 The 
he had a palace and a great park full of wild beasts. Ceironro Capture of Miletus ’ (Mi Kf/rov tlkumc), referring to an event 
was celebrated in Grecian mythology for the contest between which took place b.c. 494', five years after Aischylus won 
Apollo and Marsyas. Xenophon says that Apollo bung up his first prise, is particularly mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 
the skin of Marsyas >n tho cave whence the river flows. 21). He relates that the poet melted the spectators into 
Near Ceironro was Apameia Cibotus, which was founded by tears l>y his vivid picture of the sufferings of thoir Ionian 
Antiochus So tor, •who removed to the new city the greater brethren. It may be presumed that his 4 Phornispro.’iawhich 
part of the inhabitants of Col am to, which became in conso- won the prize B.c. 476, was marked by equal if not superior 
quence a plnco of smull importance. Antiochus gave it excellence. Aristophanes on several occasions brings in 
the name of Apamca, from his mother Apama. who was the the name of Phrynichus in such a way as to show that ho 
daughter of Artabazus and tho wife at that time of Seloucus was esteemed a poet of no ordinary powers. 

Nicator. (Strabo, xii., p. 578; Liv., xxxviii. 13.) Apamca But Phrynichus did not invent the dialogue; he had only 
soon became a place of great wealth, and in the time of one actor, at least untilAischylus introduced the dialogue; 
Strabo was second only to Rphcsus in Asia Minor in com- the choral ode still constituted the chief part of the per- 
luercial importance. Pliny says ( Hist. Nat., v. 29) that it formancc. .The improvement of first adding the dialogue 
was the capital of a convenlus. There has been considerable and shortening the chorus is due to Aeschylus; Phrynichus 
doubt respecting the site of Apamea, hut it appears, from first introduced female parts. No fragments of Phrynichus 
the testimony of Pocoeke, Mr. Arundclt, and Colonel Leake, are extant. (Suidas, Lexicon ; Bentley’s P/ialaris; Muller’s 
to have been at a place called Dinglar or Dunarc. Hist, of Greek Literature.) 

South-west of Apamea, and a little to the south of the Phrynichus of Athens, a comic poet, who flourished 
river Lycus, was Colossro, which is mentioned by Herodotus b.c. 430. Ten comedies of liis are mentioned by anlient 
»vii. 30) and Xenophon {Anab., i. 2, $ 6) as a large and writers. (Suidas; Bentley.) A few fragments of this poet 
flourishing city. Strabo (xii. 576) and Pliny (v. 29) how- liavo been collected by Hcrtclius and Grotius. He is once 
ever speak of it as only a small placo. At Colossro there quoted by tho Phrynichus who forms the subject of the 
was formed a Christian church, chiefly, it appears, by the. next article. 

labours of Epaphras {Col., i. 7; iv. 12, 13), to which St. Phrynichus (called Arrliabius by Pholius; and by 
Paul, who does not appear to have ever visited Colossro Suidas, tho Sophist of Bithynia), flourished under the 
himself (Col., ii. 1), wrote an epistle. Colossro was destroyed emperors M. Aurelius and Cummodus, from A.n. 170 to 
by an earthquake, together with Hierapolis and Laodicea, 190. He has left a work entitled 4 A Selection of Attic 
in tho ninth year of the reign of Nero (Oros., vii. 7), but Vorbs and Nouns ’ (kXoy*) ’Arrncav pq/irfrwv teal dvo/i&rotv), 
was built again, and became in tho middle ages a place of the object of which is to point out the proper use of certuin 
considerable importance under the name of Chunro. Chonos words, and of certain forms of words, as alone authorised 
is at present a small villages, situated under a very high hill; by the writers of pure Attic diction. This work has been 
the ruins of the antient city may be traced for nearly a mile, several times printed. Tho best edition is that of Lobeck, 
(Aruudell’s Visit to the Seven Churches, p. 94-98.) 8vo., Leipzig, 1820, which contains the substance of all tho 

West of Colossro, and a little to the south of tho Lycus, annotations of the preceding editions, and is enriched with 
was Laodicea, which was a large commercial town in the many original remarks. A fragment of Herodian, tho 
time of Cicero (Ad Fam., ii. 17; iii. 5) and Strabo (xii., grammarian, upon the same Bubiect, accompanies the work 
p. 576). Pliny (v. 29) says that it was originally called of Phrynichus. Lobeck has added six dissertations (which 
Diospolia, and afterwards Rhoas; and we learn from Ste- he calls Parergo, in six chapters), suggested by hisinvesti- 
pbanus Byzuntinus that its name was changed into Laodicea cations in editing Phrynichus. These dissertations exhibit 
in honour of Laodice, the wife of Antiochus II.' There deep learning and sound criticism, and are of great value 
was a Christian church at Laodicea in the time of the I independently of their relation to Phrynichus. Four in- 
Apostles. St. Paul speaks of this church in his epistle to | dexes conclude the volume, which is extended to 841 pages, 
the Colossians (ii. 1; iv. 16); and St. John, in the book of besides eighty pages of preliminary matter. (Phouus; 
tho Revelation (iii. 14-16), rebukes its members for thoir Suidas; Fabricius.) 

lukewarmness in the cause of tho gospel. Strabo says that PHTHISIS (a Greek word, f&imc, signifying * corruption,* 
Laodieea was celebrated for tho sheep which fed in the 'decay') was formerly used as a generic term to signify a 
plains around it, and that thoir wool was considered superior wasting or consumption from any cause, and was afterwards 
to that of Miletus. Tho ruins of Laodicea, which are con- more distinctly specified, according to the organ in which it 
siderable, are seen a little below Dvnisli. was supposed to originato: hence wo had a Phthisis Hepa- 

N early opposite Laodicea, to the north of the Lycus, was tica, P. Mesenteries, P. Pulmonalis, &c.; but the word is 
Hierapolis, which was celebrated for its mineral springs, now restricted to the disease produced by tubercles in the 
(Strabo, xiii. 629.) Tito ruins of Hierapolis, according to lungs, and commonly known by the name of consumption. 
Chandler (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 290), are on the site An acquaintance witn this disease, from which neither age 
called Pambouk-kalessi, and ate about a mile in length, nor sex is exempt, and no part of the habitable globe is free, 
There arc remains of a very large theatre and of other whose ravages extend even to the brute creation, and whose 
public buildings. course when once begun can rurely be stayed, whose com- 

PHRYGIAN MODE, in antient Greek music. [Monk.] I mencement is frequently so insidious, and whose termination 
PHRY'NICHUS. Several persons of this name are 1 so fatal, most, above all others, bo interesting; for if by 
mentioned by Suidas and others. any precautions its development can be prevented, it is only 

Phrynichus of Athens, the son of Polyphrodmon, was by a knowledge of those influences which most frequently 
• disciple of Thespis, and a writer of tragedy. He was give rise to it that we can hope to attain our object, 
upwards of twenty years the contemporary of ASbchylus, Morbid Anatomy of Phthisis. —Ths local morbid changes 
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teculiav to Phthisis are only the re»ult of previom changes 
In the general systejn, an hereditary ox acquired predispo¬ 
sition, cognisable by the physical condition of the patient, 
and by a disordered state of various functions; *$pd which, 
though very generally accompanied with a feeble organiza¬ 
tion, is not inconsiatent with too great development and in¬ 
ordinate aotion of particular parts, and even .with considera¬ 
ble physical power of the system.’ By hut the most import¬ 
ant and characteristic morbid change that occurs in Phthisis 
consists in the development of tubercles wherever they 
may be found; but as it is in the lungs that they first ana 
most frequently manifest themselves, w# shall describe thorn 
as they are seen in thd@e organs.' Tubercles of the lungs 
first appear in tire foxrp of small, grey, semi-transparent 
granulations, which gradually enlarge and become opake 
in -their centre: the opacity increases, till the whole mass 
becomes of a dull ycltowUivwhite-colour. After a certain 
time they aoftep, opapty themselves into the bronchial tubes, 
ami give rise to excavations more or less considerable. In 
this way, almost the whole of both lungs may be invaded 
by a succession of tubercles, their heulthy structure being 
absorbed as the tubercles become deposited, or involved in 
the destructive protress consequent upon their softening. 
Tubercles, unlike inflammation, almost invariably com¬ 
mence at the summit of the lungs, where, as well as being 
more .numerous, they are usually found in a more advanced 
stage of development than in any other part. The suc¬ 
cessive eruption of fresh tubercles is an important feature 
in this disease, ns it explains the occasional recovery 
of patients labouring under consumption. A crop of 
tubercles may appear in the lungs, go through tin* 
various stages above described, and give rise to all the 
symptoms of confirmed Phthisis; yet provided tho condi¬ 
tions which gave rise to them are removed, no fresh 
eruption may take place, and tha patient shall recover. 
The relative frequency of tubercles in other organs differs 
considerably in the adult and in the infant. In the former, 
M. Louis, our greatest authority in all matters connected 
with Phthisis, lias, with one exception, never observed them 
in any organ without their existing in the lungs; so that he 
regards their presence in these last viscera as a necessary 
condition for their development in other parts. But in the 
infant this does not appear to hold good; the bronchial 
glands being more frequently affected than the lungs, in 
the proportion of 87 to 73. Tho brain and its membranes 
arc likewiso more subject to tuberculous deposits in the 
child than in tho adult. The next must important lesiou 
which is met with in phthisis is ulceration of tho intestinal 
canal. The ulcers may vary in number, form, and size, 
but they all present specific characters peculiar to this disease 
and to no other, and exist in five-sixths of the cases which ter¬ 
minate fatally. The third peculiarity in reference to phthisis 
is the chaugethat the liver undergoes; to which the French 
pathologists have given the name of * Foio Gras,’ or fatty 
liver. Lastly, ulcerations of the opiglottis, larynx, and tra¬ 
chea occur so frequently, and with such uniformity of type, 
as j ustly to lead to the belief that they urc a part of the disease. 
But besides these morbid changes, which are peculiar to 
this disease, complications of various kinds occur which uro 
common to it and other chronic diseases. By far the most 
froquent of these arc inflammations of the Ploureo; so that 
it is extremely rare, in making the post mortem examina¬ 
tions of persons who dio of phthisis, not to find the lungs 
adherent, in part, or entirely, to the walls of the chost. In¬ 
flammation of the substance of the lungs is likewise a fre¬ 
quent complication in the latter stages of phthisis. 

Symptom*of Phthisis.— Theso generally commence with 
a slight cough, which at first excites no attention, but is 
regarded as a simple cold. The breathing is not seriously 
affected, nor is the appetite impaired. After a time the 
cough’increoses in frequency, ana is accompanied by expec¬ 
toration of a clear frothy saliva: the breathing and pulse 
become a little hurried after meals and towards evening; 
and at this time of the day there is frequently experienced 
a slight degree of chilliness, followed by beat, which con¬ 
tinues during the greater part of the night, and is succeeded 
towards morning by perspiration. The patient likewise be¬ 
comes somewhat paler, and is languid and easily fatigued. 
In some instances the firetsymptoms are preceded by a mere 
or less copious heemoptysia. In tho second stage of Phthisis 
the cough becomes more frequent, especially during the 
night, and if violent, it sometimes occasions vomiting; 
hoarseness, or loss of voice, is not unusual: the expectora¬ 


tion ebangef its character; it is less frothy, and more opake* 
containing small particles of a yellowish curd-like subi 
stance; or tho sputa are streaked with dull yellow lines; 
snd haemoptysis is pretty frequent, but in general not 
abundant; the breathing and pulse are more hurried: the 
fever is greater; and the perspirations more regular and co- 
' pious: pains in the thorax, denoting pleuritic inflammation, 
often occur; and the languor and emaciation still increase. 
In tho last stage of consumption there is nearly always pro¬ 
fuse diarrhoea, and the sweats and expectoration are more 
copious: the latter becomes more uniform in composition, 
and is separated into roundish distinct masses, with flacou- 
lent edges. The emaciation and debility keep puce with 
the other symptoms; and the feet ami ankles swell towards 
evening: tho appetite generally declines in the same pro¬ 
portion, and the patient dies in the extremo degree of ma¬ 
rasmus, not unfrequcntly flattering himself to tho last with 
a speedy recovery. In females tho menstrual discharge ut¬ 
most always ceaseB when hectic fever is established ; and 
occasionally even before that is the case, which lias led to a 
popular opinion that the disease in such cases arises from the 
suppression. Such are tho ordinary symptoms presented 
by Phthisis in its most usunl form; but vurioties exist iu 
the order and duration of tho morbid phenomena. Thus, 
tubercles may bo developed in the lungs, and remain for a 
considerable period without exciting cither cough or expec¬ 
toration, or even any important general symptoms. In other 
cases they give rise to intense general symptoms; as fever, 
emaciation, anorexia, before they excito cough or expectora¬ 
tion ; the latter appearing only a short time previous to 
death. To theso cases the term Latent Phthisis has been 
applied; and what is remarkable in them is, the absence of 
appreciable organic alteration in organs whoso functional 
derangement was most violent; while tho only viscus really 
affected seems functionally healthy. The term Acute 
Phthisis is applied to those cases in which the diseusu goes 
through all its stages with unusual rapidity. It occurs most 
frequently in the young, and in thoso weakened by some 
previous disorder, lu popular language it is designated 
galloping consumption. Chronic Phthisis is tho reverse of tho 
last, and comprehends all those casus in which the progress 
of the disease is unusually slow aiul generally intermittent. 

Diagnosis of Phthisis .—Auscultation and percussion are 
the chief means by which we arrive at the diagnosis of 
phthisis [Auscultation; Pkrcussion); but there are 
several collateral circumstances which must bo taken into 
consideration in order to form a correct opinion as to the 
nature of tho diseusu. It is ul the commencement of phthisis 
that an accurate diagnosis is of most importance, and in 
which the stethoscupic signs are least evident. We shall bo 
therefore tnoro particular in enumerating the indications at 
this period, than in accurately describing the acoustic phe¬ 
nomena which are present at a more advanced stage 
of the disorder. As bronchitis is the disease with which 
phthisis is most liuble to be confounded, we shall place in 
juxtaposition the principal points in which they differ. In 
the greater number of cases of phthisis tho cough comes on 
without any evident cause, and many months may elapse 
without expectoration. This apparent absence of causo and 
dryness of cough are of themselves very remarkable, and 
differ from wliat occurs in simple bronchitis. Thoracic 
pains, when present in the latter affection, are generally felt 
in tho middle of the sternum; while in phthisis they are 
situated in the sides of the chest and between the shoulders. 
Htemoptysis, from the commencement or during tho pro¬ 
gress of cough, is frequent in phthisis, and is almost a cer¬ 
tain sign of the presence of tubert.es; whereas this symptom 
never occurs iu bronchitis. Out of twelve hundred patients 
affected with various diseases, not including cases of ame- 
norrhaja or those arising from oxtei-nul violence, M. Louis 
found that not one, with the exception of phthisical eases, 
had experienced this symptom. Auscultation gives us little 
or no aid in the earliest, stages of phthisis, and when the 
stcthoscopic signs first manifest themselves, they are such as 
result from an increased density in tho structure of tho lung, 
and not from the presence of fluid in the bronchi, as is the 
case in bronchitis. Thus the expiration, which in health is 
scarcely audible, becomes more distinct; tho voice more 
resonant; the sound elicited on percussion duller. Tlu-so 
alterations in the respiration ant! in the signs produced by 
percussion, like tho development of tubercles, take place 
from the summit to the base of the chest; ana at first are 
almost constantly confined t 9 tjie upper lobe of one side. In 
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bronchitis the sounds result from fluid in the bronchi, and 
originate in the lower part of the chest, and usually on both 
sides. ‘ In the more advanced stages of phthisis its diagnosis 
is less difficult, and is mode from a consideration of the 
mmta, which we have already described, and from the signs 
furnished by percussion and auscultation. These are mow 
decisive; the upper parts of the chest are dull on percus¬ 
sion ; the respiratory murmur is strong, coarse, or even, 
cavernous under the clavicles; and the voice listened to in 
the same situation gives rise to that peculiar pheiliimenon 
termed pectoriloquy. If there should bo much fluid in the 
lungs, resulting from the patient’s not having lately expec¬ 
torated, wo then have a mucous rattle in all those parts of the 
chest corresponding with the seat of the disease; and where 
cavitids containing fluid exist, the air passing through this pro¬ 
duces that gurgling noise to which tho term gargouillement 
lias been applied by the French. The space in which these 
different cltanges take placo is at first limited; but it daily 
increases, and in some instances, where the entire \ipper 
lobe of the lung is converted into numerous excavations, the 
respiration is coarse and more or less trucheul throughout 
its whole extent. Tho diagnosis of latent phthisis is not 
difficult, provided we make use of the proper means for 
ascertaining the comlhion of the pulmonary organs; the 
evil is, that the attention is directed exclusively to those 
functional derangements which we have spoken of when 
describing latent phthisis, while the real seat of tho disease 
is overlooked. 

Duration and Mortality of Phthisis .—Various circum¬ 
stances affect the duration of phthisis, as ago, sex, constitu¬ 
tion, occupation, season of tho year, climate, &c. In the 
upper ranks of life, wliero patients have all the advantages 
that a proper regimen, change of air, and good medical treat¬ 
ment can afford, tho average duration of tlie disease is con¬ 
siderably ahovo that exhibited in tho table below. 
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The mean duration of 314 cases exhibited by this table is 
23 months, including the extreme cases; but 162, or more 
than half of the cases, terminated in 9 months; and the 
greater proportion of them between the fourth and ninth 
month. By excluding those cases which terminate within 
fonr months, and theme that exceed four years, the average 
duration ofthe remaining cases is eighteen months. With 
regard to the mortality from phthisis, it varies in different 
climates, ages, sexes, races, and occupations. In England 
and Wales, according to tlie 'Report ofthe Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages,' lately published, it is 19- 55 
per cent, of the total number of deaths, or 3 82 annually 
out of 1000 living. In France it is about the same. Ou 
the eastern frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope, whnro the 
atmospheric vicissitudes are suuden and great, the thermo¬ 
meter in summer sometimes varying from 110° to 64°, afol 
in winter from 75° to 32° in the course of a few hours, it is 
only 3$. Premising that a greater number sufTer from 
phthisis among the military than the civil population, tho 
following table, from Major Tulloch’s * Statistical Roports,’ 
shows the number of men attacked annually by phthisis out 
of 1000 of white troops, at each of the following stations:— 
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In the perusal of this table it must be borne in mind that 
tlie total mortality from all diseases of tlio lungs in tho 
foreign stations appears to he less than it really is. This 
arises from many of the patients being invalided, who, if 
they die on their passage homo, or after their arrival in 
Britain, are not included itt the returns of the station 
where their diseases originated. 

It may here bo interesting to compare the influence of 
this class of diseases throughout the different stations where 
negro troops have been employed:— 
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Nca & twu ;thirds of this mortality arise from consump¬ 
tion. Thus, in his native country the negro appears to 
suffer from these diseases in a less'proportion than British 
troops in their native country; hut so soon as lie goes 
beyond it the mortality increases, till in some colortips it 
attains to such a height ns seems to preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of his rare over forming a healthy or increasing popu¬ 
lation. The Hottentots in our army at the Cape of Good 
Hope suffer more from diseases of the lungs generally than 
the European troops; while tlie proportion of those who die 
from phthisis is about the same. In both cases the mor¬ 
tality is below the average, as is seen in tho tahlo before 
referred to. 

The natives of some tropical climates seem so little sub¬ 
ject to diseases of the lungs, that among 74,850 native troops 
serving in the Madras presidency, the deaths, by every de¬ 
scription of disease of the lungs, did not, on the average of 
five years, exceed one per 1000 of the strength annually. 
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The period of life above puberty at which the greatest mor¬ 
tality from phthisis occurs is between -20 arid 40, as will bo 
seen by the following table; and it is worthy of remark that 
although the number of deaths from phthisis is more consv 
derable from 20 to 40 than from 40 to 60, the general mor 
tality is less in the first than in the second period. 

Died of phthisis at the following ages 
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In respect of sex, consumption destroys more females 
than males, in the ratio of 4155 to 3-771. This includes the 
whole of England and Wales, but does not hold good as 
regards some cities and most of the mining districts. In 
these tho pursuits of a large portion of tho male population 
seem particularly inimical to health, and raise the mortality 
from phthisis nearly to what it is in tho female, and in some 
places even above, as will be seen in the following abstract 
from the Registrar-General’s Report:— 

Died of phthisis from July 1st to December 31st, 1837, in 
the metropolis, whose estimated population on the 1st of 
October, 1837, was 1,790,451, and in tho unions of tho 
counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Somerset¬ 
shire, and Wiltshire, whose estimated population at the 
same period was 1,723,770-— 

Mato*. Female*. 

MetrojKilU. Counties. Metropolis. Counties. 

1947 • 1325 1930 1466 

Died of phthisis from July 1st to December 31st, 1837, in 
tho counties of Essex, Gloucester (except Bristol and Clifton), 
Hereford, Norfolk (except Norwich), Suffolk, Sussex, and 
Weslmorelaud, whose estimated population on the 1st of 
October, 1837, was 1,776,980; and in the districts of Aston, 
Bath, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Carlisle, Clifton, 
Derby, Dudley, Exeter, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Maidstone, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Not¬ 
tingham, Salford, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton, and West Derby, whose estimated popula¬ 
tion at the same period was 1,762,710— 

Male*. Female*. 

CUle*. Counties. Cities. Counties. 

2118 1363 2130 1703 

These tables point out generally the influence of occupa¬ 
tion in tiie production of phthisis. In cities the majority of 
the male labouring population is engaged in the arts, 
trades, and manufactures, and generally for many hours 
together in ill-ventilated apartments, and in unhealthy pos¬ 
tures of body. In the country the pursuits of the same 
class of persons are chiefly agricultural. 

Having now considered the mortality of phthisis in con¬ 
nection with climate, race, age, sex, ana occupation, we are 
enabled wilb greater advantage to examine into those causes 
which appear to be most active in its production. 

Causes of Phthisis .—The causes of phthisis, says Sir 
J. Clarke, may bo divided into 'the remote and the excit¬ 
ing, or those which induce the constitutional predisposi¬ 
tion, and those which determine the local deposition of 
tuberculous matter after such predisposition is established. 
The one class of causes operates by modifying the whole 
system; the other, by determining in a system so modified 
the particular morbid action of which tuberculous matter is 
tho product.* Of the remote causes, or those which induco 
the constitutional predisposition, perhaps the most powerful 
is that which arises from hereditary transmission; not that 
an individual born of consumptive parents will himself ne¬ 
cessarily fall a prey to the same disease, but only that, when 
exposed to those influences which we are about to enume¬ 
rate as determining the tuberculous cachexia, ho will be 
more likely to bccoma affected than one born of healthy 
parents. Next to hereditary transmission of the consump¬ 
tive diathesis, the causes most active in producing this state 
of constitution are, a sedentary life, more especially when 
associated with a confined posture of the body and impure 
air; bad quality or insufficient quantity of food; insufficient 
clothing; excessive mental or bodily labour; menta\ de¬ 
pression ; and abuse of spirituous liquors. In fact, all those 
agents which operate in depressing or lowering the tone of 
the system generally act as remote causes in the production 
of phthisis. The more immediate or exciting causes 6f 


consumption, those which determine the deposition of tu¬ 
bercles, have usually been attributed to irritants actin* 
locally on the bronchial tubes or on the lungs, whether 
occasioned by inflammation of these parts or by the mecha¬ 
nical action of irritating bodies upon them. The result of the 
latest investigations on this subject leave no doubt that the 
influence exerted in this way has boots greatly exaggerated. 
Pneumonia and bronchitis, the two diseases hitherto re¬ 
garded as the most frequent forerunners and producers of 

S hthisirfftave bceu shown by M. Louis to exert no more in- 
uence m its production than any other disease. They 
may indeed occasionally hasten tho development of tuber¬ 
cles, but they exert no .specific effect, and they act only as 
remote causes in impairing the health generally. These 
conclusions of Louis, which have been deduced from his own 
observations in hospital practice solely, receive ample con¬ 
firmation from the admirable Statistical Reports of the 
Registrar-General and Major Tullocb, which we have before 
referred to. The popular error of attributing consumption 
fo cold, tho breaking of a blood-vessel, &c., has probably 
originated from mistaking the effect for the cause. Wo 
have shown in a former part of this article that cough and 
haemoptysis are among the earliest symptoms of tuberculous 
lungs. With regard to mechanical irritants, us dust of va¬ 
rious kinds, noxious gases, smoke, &c., * no opinion has 
been more prevalent,’ observes Dr. Cowan, 'than that those 
who are exposed to the inhalation of the dust o£ vegetable,* 
mineral, or animal substances, aro peculiarly liable tu 
phthisis; and in tho supposition that consumption was 
essentially a disease of the lungs, and in the great majority 
of instances tho result of bronchial inflammation, no con¬ 
clusion was more natural or more probable. But onco 
remove from the mind the impression of a necessary con¬ 
nection between bronchitis ami tubercles, and wo fuel por- 
uailud that the examination of the evidence brought forward 
>n the subject of dust will terminate in the conviction that 
this ugunt exerts at most but a very secondary and unimpor¬ 
tant influence in the production of phthisis.’ The mortality 
among tho workmen in some of our manufacturing towns 
is usually brought forward in support of the doctrinoof mu- 
shunical irritation. Dr. Knight of Sheffield informs us that 
here is not an example of u polisher of forks rcuching hi* 
6lh year, nor do the artisans in other departments attain a 
much greater age. But it must be recollected that many 
f these men work sixteen hours a day in a close atmosphere 
and confined posture of body, two conditions which con¬ 
tribute perhaps more than any other to the increase and 
production of phthisis. Nor has tho mortality been dimi¬ 
nished by the use of magnets, wiro masks, currents of air, and 
moisture, which have been successively tried for the purpose 
of arresting the metallic particles. In the cases of 887 
quarrymen, 557 stone-cutters, and )60 marble-workers, all 
of them occupations involving tho inhalation of dust, M. 
Benoiston found the proportion of phthisis was less than the 
general average; but then these are employments carried 
m in the open air. Dr. Lombard, whose researches are 
bunded on a total of 4300 deaths from phthisis, and 54,572 
ndividuals, exercising 220 different occupations, found, by 
comparison of all tho professions carried on in the open 
ir and in workshops, that the proportion of deaths from 
hthisis was double among the latter; and this proportion 
ncreased as the apartments were closo, narrow, and imper¬ 
fectly ventilated. 

Mr. Watson, a surgeon of Wcnlockheud, a mining dis- 
rict, informs us that, out of 74 men working during four or 
five months for sixteen hours daily in amine where a candle 
burnt with ditficuity, not one ‘■was attacked with any pul¬ 
monary affection. But whether from the inhalation of 
noxious gases or from other causes, it is certain that in tho 
majority of tho mining districts Of this country tho morta¬ 
lity from phthisis is high. The number of males attacked 
by this disease in Cornwall exceeds that of the females in 
the ratio of 170 to 140, and in the mining parts of Stafford¬ 
shire, Shropshire, and Worcester, in the ratio of 203 to 191; 
while in tlie non-mining district* Of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, and in the county of Cheshire, the ratio is 656 
mules to 796 females. 

The influence of smoke, when uncombincd with other 
agents of injurious tendency, may, we think, -fairly be 
called in question. In Leeds, which is certainly tho most 
smoky place in the whole kingdom, the mortality of females 
from phthisis is below that or most of our large manufac¬ 
turing towns, and is not much above the average for the 
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whole of England and Wale*. Jo London likewise this it 
the case, and Ip neatly the nme proportion, as will be seen 
in the following table of the relative mortality of female* 
from phthisis in each of the under-mentioned cities, and in 
England and Wale* :-r— 

Annual Deaths to 1QQJ100 living. 
herd*. Binning- Manchester. London. Liverpool. Ragland 

hnm. null Wale*. 

401 404 510 402 070 

It must not be forgotten that in these towns a large 
proportion of the female sex is occupied in those kinds 
of employment that we have before shown to be so pro- 
judicial: how much then must be attributed to the 
smoke, if the unhealthy occupation were expunged from 
the aoeount? From what we have advanced against 
the operation of local irritants as causes of pulmonary con¬ 
sumption, we by no means wish to be understood as depre¬ 
cating the use of any moans calculated to get rid of this 
source of irritation; but we merely propose to show that 
they not a very inferior part, and, when unassociatcd with 
those circumstanoes which modify the system in genoral, 
tbeir real activity as causes of pulmonary tubercles is pro¬ 
blematical. It would n-4 however be fair to omit the men¬ 
tion of one fact, which in truth i« the only one that we have 
mot with, in evidence of a direct local irritation giving rise 
to tubercles. This fact is related hy the late Baron Du- 
puytren. A boy was brought into the IIOtel Dieu for some 
aurgioal complaint, of which he died. On examining the 
body after death, a marble was found impacted in one of 
the bronchi; around this spot, but in no other part of the 
body, was found a small crop of tubercles. 

A moist and changeable climate has been regarded hi* 
thorto as among the most active causes of consumption; 
and Great Britain, whose climate combines these two con¬ 
ditions in a remarkable degree, has been looked upon as 
such a nursery for phthisis, that our facetious neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel have styled it ‘ LaMaludie 
Anglaise.’ Indeed the notions of atmospheric vicissitudes, 
dampness, and consumption, seem almost inseparable. 
Howover, these opinions have been and still are under¬ 
going a seven scrutiny; and the evidence which we at pre¬ 
sent possess on the subject tends very strongly to disprove 
their correctness. Moisture and climate, like all other 
agents, act either locally or generally; popular belief has 
attributed their presumed prejudicial effects to local action. 
They tend, it is said, to produce catarrhs aud coughs, and 
consequently consumption. We need scarcely alluue again 
to the fallacy of this opinion. Wo are in possession of little 
information on the mode in which climate operates to the 
production of phthisis. That the disease prevails to a much 
greater extent in some climes and localities than in others, 
it an indisputable fact; but it is no less certain that its pre¬ 
valence is not confined to count ries of variable temperature, 
for many of such countries suffer in a much loss degree 
than those whoso thermometric range varies little through¬ 
out the year. Nor does it appear that moist climates and 
localities' are more iiiimica! in this respect ; indeed con¬ 
sumption is said to be rare in marshy districts; and Dr. 
Wells lias brought forwurd a variety of interesting obser¬ 
vations to prove that tho causes ofiintermittent fever induce 
a state of constitution which is a protection from consump¬ 
tion; and ho says that in countries where one prevails, tho 
other is always absent, or at least much less prevalent. 
This certainly coincides with whut has been observed on the 
western coast of Africa, the climate of which is moist in the 
extreme, and where fevers prevail to a frightful extent; yet 
diseases of the lungs are rare. It has been also observed 
that tanners, dyers, wool-scourers, brewers, bookmakers, 
washerwomen, and many other occupations in which the 
upper or lower extremities are exposed to wet, and the air 
is charged with aqueous vapours, present fewer cases of cou- 
sumption than almost any others. Too much weight how- 
ovor must not be uttachud to these speculations, fur accurate 
statistiral data from fenny countries and localities are still 
a desideratum; and os respects the immunity enjoyed by 
persons exercising the trades just enumerated, it will be 
observed that they are all of theta employments combining 
considerable muscular exertion with free exposure to the 
* ir. The wages too of this doss of persona are generally 
such at to place them above want. Is phthisis contagious ? 
This is a question whieh has been often discussed,'and nu¬ 
merous are the testimonies both on the affirmative and 


negative tide; but the weight of the evidence seems to 
voat with- the non-rontagionists. 

Treatment of Phthisis. —This resolves itself into two 
kinds: first, the prophylactic , or that wlpch has for its 
object the prevention of phthisis in those who are hereditarily 
or otherwise predisposed to the disease; and secondly, the 

curative, or tliat which endeavours to arrost its progress 

after tubercles have manifested themselves. Much may be 

done in the first case; but experience proves tho limited 

control that we possess over it in the second. Phthiais, as 
we have said before—and, as we are anxious to impress this 
fact upon our readers, wc again repeat—is not a mere local 
disease, or one arising from local causes; but it results front 
a general depravation or unhealthy condition of tho whole 
system, of which tubercles are only an effeet. They may be 
considered as the last of the embryonic changes previous to 
the noscence of the disease in a cognisable form. 

This being premised, our prophylactio treatment must be 
directed towards the prevention or tho arresting of the in¬ 
cipient changes which take place previous to the develop¬ 
ment of tubercles. With this view the most obvious rules 
are, to avoid all those causes which we have pointed out as 
tending to produce the tuberculous diathesis. Marriages 
should be made with greater regard to tho health of tho 
contracting parties. Children, especially if sickly, should 
be reared and educated with less anxiety about their men¬ 
tal progress than their bodily strength. Those professions 
and trades should be avoided which combine much 
sitting, with a confined posture of body, as those of tailors, 
shoebindurs, shoemakers, milliners, lacemakers, engraven, 
jewellers, watchmakers, clerks, &e., all of whom are 
peculiarly subject to phthisis. Agriculturists, butchers, 
carters, coachmen, sailors, &c., are remarkable for their 
genoral health and their freedom from this complaint. All 
occupations therefore that are carried on in the open air 
should bo chosen in preference to those of an opposite kind. 
Callisthenic exercises, when indulged in with moderation, 
are healthful, and should by no means be neglected. In 
short, everything which tends to invigorate the body di¬ 
minishes disease; and it is proved by statistical facts, that 
wherever the mortality from disease generally is low, the 
mortality from phthisis is also low. The curative treatment 
of phthisis consists in regulating the health generally, and 
in combating particular symptoms. For the attainment of 
the first object, the diet should be nutritious, but not sti¬ 
mulant ; and the exercise regular, but gentle, and not too 
prolonged. Horse exercise is particularly recommended in 
the incipient stage of phthisis, and travelling may be safely 
undertaken in certain circumstances. Of all tl\e modes of 
travelling, sea-voyages are perhaps the most beneficial; and 
where much improvement has taken place during the voyage, 
it would be better to repeat it than' hazard the doubtful 
benefit of a residonco on land- The influence of climate on 
consumption, we are inclined to believe, is imperfectly un¬ 
derstood. It has been laid down as a general principle, 
that the change from a variable temperature to one of an 
opposite description is in the highest degree advantageous, 
and, ca-teris paribus, we think this may safely be admitted ; 
but in recommending patients to climates which possess 
this uniformity of temperature, it has been too often over¬ 
looked that there are other counteracting circumstances 
which more than neutralise this advantage. Examples of 
the mortalitkufrom phthisis in many countries whieh are 
remarkable For the equability of their temperature, have 
been already adduced in a previous part of this urticlc, where 
it has also been shown that the Madras presidency of India, 
and the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope settle¬ 
ment. to which may be added New South Wales and South 
Australia, all of them countries subject to sudden and 
great changes of temperature, enjoy an extraordinary im¬ 
munity from phthisis. The practice of sending patients 
to a foreign country who are in the last stage of consump¬ 
tion, cannot be too strongly reprobated. Much difference 
of opinion exists on the relative advantages attending a re¬ 
sidence on the coast or inland for consumptive patients. 
From the great benefit of sea-air in all scrophulous disorders, 
and from a review of tbe causes of phthisis, we are inclined 
to think that tbe tea-ooast on the whole is preferable. 
Where circumstances render removal to an anti-phtliisical 
country impossible, confinement to apartments where the 
heat is regulated, and the purity of the air as much as pos¬ 
sible preserved, during tbe more rigorous weather of this 
climate, may be recommended. It must however be raeol- 
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lected that this mode of treatment, being unfavourable to 
improvement of the general health, should only be enforced 
when exposure to the air is constantly attended with increase 
of the symptoms. The iuvnntion of the respirator has in 
a great measure obviated this inconvenience; and the 
phthisical patient, when warmly clad and furnished with 
this instrument, may be allowed to tahe exercise in the open 
air, not only with impunity, but with positive beneilt. 
Among the medicines which have been employed in the 
general treatment of phthisis, emetics must be first men¬ 
tioned. It is remarkable, says Dr. Young, that a very great 
majority of the euros of consumption rotated by different 
authors have either been performed by emetics or by de- 
ridedty nauseating remedies. It is evident that the effects 
of vomiting are general, and not confined to the stomach. 
The meohanical pressure upon the abdominal and thoracic 
viscera, the influence upon the arterial and venous circula¬ 
tions, the effects upon the nervous system, and the subse¬ 
quent diaphoresis, all point out that the action of vomiting 
is general apd complicated; and, associated with the bene¬ 
fits resulting from sea-voyages, swinging, &o., there is every 
reason to believo that the use of emetics in incipient cases 
of phthisis is satisfactorily demonstrated. 

From the efficacy of bark, sarsaparilla, iron, and iodine, 
ir. scrophula and some other diseases attended with consti¬ 
tutional debility, it has been imagined that these medicines 
must necessarily prove beneficial in phthisis; and there 
can be no doubt that their tonic properties, when not contra¬ 
indicated by the existence of inflammation or much febrilo 
excitement, may safely be put in requisition in the treat¬ 
ment of phthisis. Another class of remedies, of a totally 
different nature, but not less efficacious when judiciously 
applied, may be called anti-inflammatory. Such are bleed¬ 
ing, cither general or local; mercury, digitalis, counter- 
irrilatinn. The last is one of tho most powerful therapeutic 
agents that wu possess, and, like all other remedies, when 
used in tho commoncemuut of disease presents the greatest 
chance of success. It is inapplicable when much rover is 
present, and should never be carried to the extent of pro¬ 
ducing constitutional disturbance. 

Those arc the general remedies employed in phthisis. 
The more prominent symptoms of the disease require to be 
combated by particular medicines which we have yet to 
name, or by a combination of those just enumerated. One 
of the most constant and harassing of the symptoms of con¬ 
sumption is cough, which, by interrupting sleep and accele¬ 
rating the circulation, exerts an injurious influence over 
the general comfort and health of tho patient. It may'be 
tranquillized by the application of sinapisms, tartar emetic 
ointment, or ’stimulating plasters to the walls of the chest; 
or the direct local application of the vapours of chlorine and 
iodine to the internal surface of the bronchial tubes by 
moans of inhalation may be tried. In addition to theso 
measures, the cough may be calmed by mucilaginous mix¬ 
tures, decoctions of Iceland moss, small doses of hyoscy- 
amus. Prussic acid, opium, tether, &c. Perspirations in 
phthisis are very common, and when profuse, tend to weaken 
the patient. They are checked by exhibiting acids. The 
sulphuric acid given in bark, or the : nitric acid in a decoc¬ 
tion of sarsaparilla, are tho most eligible combinations for 
combating this symptom. We have seen that the diarrhoea 
which takes place in phthisis is the result of inflammation 
and ulceration of the intestinal canal: a knowledge of this 
fact will at once regulate our treatment All stimulating 
food and medicine must be avoided; the external surfhee 
of the body generally, and the abdomen in particular, should 
be kept warm; gentle counter-irritation may be made to 
the latter, and small dose* of rhubarb and opium, chalk And 
opium, or lime-water and milk, may be given internally. 
With respect to the treatment of pneumonia and pleurisy, 
which are so frequent in the latter stages of phthisis, wo 
cannot be too cautious. It must never be forgotten that 
they are mere complications; and in any depletory measures 
which may be thought necessary, the original disease upon 
which they are engrafted must not be lost sight of. On the 
whole, local bleeding by leeches or eupping is preferable to 
venesection, and counter-irritation to both. - For a folk ac¬ 
count of hemoptysis and its treatment, see Hemoptysis. 

PHULWA, or the Vegetable Butter qf Almara, is the 
produce of the chooree, or butter-tree (Bassia butyraeea 
of botanists) of Kwnaon, in the eastern district of which 
it grows. It is peculiarly abundant in the adjoining 
Goorklialee provinoe of Dolce, when the butter forma 


an article of commerce. Hence, in its crude state, it la 
cheaper than ghee (clarified butter), and is used to adulterate 
that artielo. It answers well for lamps,' burning with a 
bright flame, neither the smell nor the smoke being so great 
as is the case with oil; and Mr. Traill, who was commis¬ 
sioner in Kumuon, used it for this purpose in preference to 
cocoa-nut oil. This substance has been analysed by Mr. K. 
Solly, who describes it as existing in the solid form at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures: at about 120° Fahr. it is perfectly 

molted,-and appears then as a pale yellow oil. A specimen 

of tho phiilwa which was brought to this country five tears 

previously was found to consist of sixty parts of solid oil, 
thirty-four of fluid oil, and six of vegetable impurities. See 
Bassia for a description of the tree; and Proc. Com. iff 
Commerce and Agriculture of Royal Asiatic Society, 1839. 

PHY LLA'STRE I’HUS, Mr. Swuinson’s name for a ge¬ 
nus of Merulidee , placed by him in his subfamily Brachypo- 
dinee, or Short footed Thrushes. For the generic character 
see the article Mkrulioe [vol. xv., p. 121]. The name 
was given, as Mr. Swainson observes, in consequence of ono 
of the species, according to Lo Vaillant, loving to shelter 
and hunt among heaps of dead leaves. Mr. Swainson 
further remarks that, as yet, but two species are known, and 
these are from tho African continent; the long straight bill 
of these, he adds, is continued to the genus Micropus, Sw. 
(Classification of Birds, vol. ii.) 

PHYLLIDIAN8, Lamarck's name for a family of Gas- 
tropodous Mollusks, including the genera Ftiyllitlia, Chilo- 
nellus, Chiton, Patella, PatcUaidea, and Siphonaria. 

M. Dcsliayos, in the last edition of J-atnarck, observes 
that geologists are not agreed as to tho nature and relations 
of the genera which Lamarck has collected in this family 
under the common character of having branchiso placed cir¬ 
cularly round the body between the foot and tiie mantle. In 
the first edition of the ‘Rdgne Animal,’ he remarks, Cuvier 
formed at the end of his Gasteropoda a small family under 
the namo of Cyclobranchians, in which ho places the 
Chitons and Limpets, whilst he arranges tho family of In - 
ferobranchians, containing the Phyllidiae and Dtphylliditr, 
at the commencement of tho Gastropods. Nevertheless it 
may be said, with reference to the disposition of their bran- 
chiro, that these last two genera are as much Cyclnbmn- 
chiane as the Limpets and Chitons; but, aild»M. Deshayus, 
Cuvier doubtless found in the organization of these different 
mollusks sufficient reasons fur separating them. M. de 
Fdrussac, in his systematic tables, preserved the two families 
of Cuvier in tho samo position, but converted them into 
orders. That of tho lnferobranchians was augmented by 
the genus Umbrella, and the order of Cyclobranchians was 
divided into two families, the Limpets and the Chitons. M. 
de Blainville (Malacologie) proposed another distribution of 
tbe Cyclobranchians of Cuvier. The former zoologist re¬ 
tained the lnferobranchians, of which ho formed an order 
towards the end of the Monoecious Mollusks; but considering 
tbe Chitons as a type intermediate between the Mollusks pro¬ 
perly so called, and the Cirrhipeds, lie made in his arrange¬ 
ment a subtype, under the name of Malentogoarin, for tlio 
assemblage of theso two kinds of animals, dividing them 
into two Glasses, one of which, tho Pulyplaxiphora, was for 
tho Chitons. With the exception of M. de Blainville, tho 
opinions of other naturalists may be referred either to that 
of Cuvior or that of Lamarck. M. Deshaycs says, in con¬ 
clusion, that after having for a long time directed his special 
attention to this question, he thinks that the mollusks com¬ 
prised by Lamarcx in his family ought to be separated; for 
some, as Chitonellus, Chiton, and Patella, are hermaphro¬ 
dites ; others, the Phyllidians namely, are monoecious.* 

PHYLLO'DIUM is that organ which in the greater part 
of the New Holland Acacias, or Wtrtllo-trcos, stands in the 
place of leaves. When such plants are young, they aro 
clothed with the pinnated leaves, characteristic of the Aca¬ 
cias of extra-Australian countries; but tho leaflets soon 
drop off or cease to appear, and the petiolo enlarges from a 
linear connection between the leaflets to a broad leafy ex¬ 
pansion which presents ono of its edges to tne sky ana the 
other to the earth. That expansion is tho phyllodlutn, 
which is therefore a peculiar modification of’the petiole, 
whoso surface is extended in order to compensate- for the 
diminution of respiratory and digestive power consequent 
upon tho loss of the leaflots by which those functions would 
be otherwise performed. 

PHYLLOTODA, Latreille’s name for a section oferus- 
• Quart da hoc. 
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taceans which have the head confounded with the trunk ; 
the eyes sessile, smooth, and closely approximated; a deli¬ 
cate buckler formed of a single piece, and free posteriorly, 
serving as a crust or shell; two horny demi-cylindrical 
mandibles, with a compressed, straight, and very dentiiated 
point, but without palps; first pair of feet in the form of 
oars, and terminated by articulated bristle-like appendages; 
Ihg others branchial, and more than sixty (pairs) in num* 
bor, disposed for swimming. 

The genus A pus of Scopoli ( Binocuhu, Geoffr., Leach; 
Limulus, Mull., Lam.; Monoculut, Linn., Fabr.)»will serve 
as an example of the Phyllopoda. [Binoculus. N.B. 
The printer has reversed the cut, and placed the tail 
uppermost.] 

PH YLLOSO'MA. The family of Double-cuirassed Crus- 


arried on slender, cylindrical, and very long peduncles. 
The internal antenna spring equally from the border of the 
tarapace, immediately outside the ocular peduncles; they are 
rery small, and present a peduncle composed of three cylin¬ 
drical joints and two terminal filaments. The second pair 
:if antenna have their origin on the outside of the preced- 
ng, and vary much in their form : sometimes they are very 
iong, slender, cylindrical, and composed of many distinct 
joints; at other times they are short, lamellar, without ap¬ 
parent divisions, and seem to be only prolongations of the 
carapace. The mouth is situated towards the middle or even 
towards the posterior third of the carapace, and is only com¬ 
posed of a labrum, a pair of mandibles, a lower lip, and a 
pair of jaws. The mandibles are large, rounded externally, 
and armed internally with two tronefaant edges and a small 


remarkable for their rounded shape and the transparency of 
their teguments. The carapace is large, lamellar, extended 
like a leaf horizontally above the base of tiro antenna; and a 
more or less considerable portion of the thorax. The thorax is 
equally depressed, so as to resemble a thin blade or plate 

I tluccd horizontally, and to the existence of these two buck- 
ora, so to speak, they owe the name ( Bicuirasses) given to 
them by Lntreille. The ophthalmic ring is but little if at 
all distinct firom the interior border of the carapace, and it is 
from this border also that the a itennse spring. The eyes aro 
very large and projecting. The antenna spring below and 
behind their peduncle, on the same transversal line, and 
are directed forwards; those of the first pair are bifid at the 
end, and the conformation of those of the second pair varies. 
The mouth is situated very far from the base of the antennai, 
anil is found towards the anterior third or the middle of the 
lower surface of the carapace; it has tho form of a rounded 
tubercle, and is composed essentially of a large upper lip, 
a pair of hooked mandibles which want a palpiform stem, a 
membranous and bilobated Imt'er lip, and a pair of jaws; 
sometimes there are to be found a second pair of jaws and 
even jaw-feet applied against the mouth, hut in general 
those organs are rudimentary and thrown rather far back¬ 
wards. The groat Battened blade or plate, which constitutes 
tho thorax, commences immediately behind the mouth, and 
prosents no annular divisions; in general it reaches a good 
doal beyond the carapace, and gives insertion to the feet by 
its lateral borders, so that those organs are very distant 
from tho median line. The number of feet consists o' 
from seven to eight pairs, hut those of the first pair, and 
sometimes, those of the last, are vury short, whilst tne others 
are very long; all are very slender, and lead, towards a third 
of their luugtli, to a large llnbclliform appendage, which is 
analogous to tho external branch of the thoracic feet of tin 
Mysians, but which takes its origin much farther from tin 
body. Tho abdomen is sicudcr, utid sometimes rudimentary 
in general, nevertheless, it is terminated by a fin compose! 
of five blades disposed in a fan-shape, as in tho family 
of tho Caridoids. Tho false feet aro always more or les: 
rudimentary. 

These crustaceans do not present any organs which can 
he considered as bronchia; some naturalists give this name 
to the ciliuted appendage which represents the palp of th< 
thoracic, feet, but without resting this conclusion on any fact, 
aiul M. Milne Edwards is disposed to believe that respiration 
is carried on by means of the general surface of the body 
( ore Naturclle des Crus faces.) 

M. Milno Edwards, whose definition of this family w 
have above given, makes it consist of two genera only 
Phyllosoma and Amphioti. He observes tlmt the Phylloso 
mata are easily recognised by their foliaceous carapace, 
which leaves part of tho thorax exposed. In Ampkion, th 
carapace hides the thorax entirely. 

Phyllosoma. (Leach.) 

Generic Character .—This one of the most remarkabl 
genera known, is composed of animals whose body is & 
much flattened, that there is scarcely an interval between 
the teguments of the upper and lower surfaces, so that it ii 
difficult to comprehend how the viscera are there lodged 
This lamellar body is divided into tlirco distinct parts; thi 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 

The head has the form of a delicate disk or of an ordinary 
oval leaf, and only adheres to tho thorax by its central por¬ 
tion, so that the borders all round are free. This species o 
buckler is wide and horizontal; at its anterior extremity i. 
gives insertion to the eyes and to the antenna. Tho eyes 
•pring near the median line, and arc globular; they are 


bilobated; the jaws ure small, membranous, and each ter¬ 
minated by two lobes or blades directed inwards, and armed 
with some spines towards their summit. The appendages 
whieh represent the jaws of the second pair, gna the first 
jaw-feet, are rudimentary, and do notenter into the composi¬ 
tion of the buccal apparatus; they are thrown more or less 
far backwards, and fixed to the thoracic buckler like the feet. 
The jaws of the second pair are represented by a lamina or 
blade, whicb is sometimes rather large and oval, sometimes 
entirely rudimentary. A pair of tubercles, situated a little 
behind these last appendages, are the only vestiges of limbs, 
which ordinarily constitute the jaw-feet of the first pair. 

Tho thorax is lamellar like the carapace, and constitutes 
a second buckler, the anterior portion of whieh only is co¬ 
vered by the first of these foliaceous disks. It is in general 
wider tuan it is long, and striated transversely, but it pre¬ 
sents no trace of a division into rings. The feet arc inserted 
all round tlic disk: the first pair are very small, and hidden 
under the carapace; they are slender, cylindrical, and un- 
guiculated at the end; sometimes they are not furnished 
with appendages, sometimes they give origin from tho ex¬ 
tremity of their Inst joint to a nabclliform palp. The five 
or even six succeeding pairs are very long, and sufficiently 
similar to each other; like the first pair, they are cylindri- 
drical and very slender, and they each take their origin on 
a cylindrical prolongation of the border of tlio great thora¬ 
cic plate. Tlieir first joint is very long, and carries at its 
extremity a llagelliform palp, composed of a cylindrical 
joint, and of a multinrticulate stem furnished with numerous 
hairs. The succeeding joints of the principal branch of the 
feet present nothing remarkable, but are very easily de¬ 
tached, so that in general they aro not found, and the feet 
appear to bo terminated by a ciliated appendage. The first 
pair of feet end in a slender anil elongated joint, while the 
four or five succeeding pairs are terminated by a rather 
strong nail; the last pair are sometimes similar to the pro- 
cediug, sometimes rudimentary and without tho fiabelliform 
p&ip. At the base of the anterior feet, or even of all the 
organs, are found small vesicular appendages, which seem 
to be the vestiges of the flagrum (or oxternal branch) of 
those members. The disposition of the abdomen varies: 
sometimes it is elongated, divided into very distinct rings, 
and perfectly distinct from the thorax which covers its base; 
sometimes it is confounded with the buckler, and only seems 
to be a prolongation of it. In this last case it varies still, 
for sometimes it is very wide at the base, and occupies the 
whole space Jampriscd between the posterior feet; whilst in 
other eases if Is rudimentary and lodged at the bottom of 
the re-entering angle formed by the border of the thoracic 
plate. Six or seven rings can nearly always be distin¬ 
guished on it, the last of which forms, with the appendages 
of the succeeding segment, a more or less developed caudal 
fin. The number of the false feet fixed under the abdomen 
varies, and they are in general rudimentary*. (M. Edwards.) 

Nervous System and General Organization .—Tho ner¬ 
vous system of the Phyllosomata presents a remarkable 
mode of conformation; the mass formed by (lie cephalic 
ganglion is situated near the base of Ihe antennae, and 
I’eomraanicates with the thoracic ganglions by means of two 
very long chords. The thoracic ganglions are not united 
on the median line, but communicate with each other by 
transversal commissures: there arc nine pairs. The abdo¬ 
minal ganglions are very small, and amount to six pairs. 
The intestine seems to bo straight, and in the interior of the 
cephalic buckler are to be perceived a great number of ves¬ 
sels which diverge laterally. M. Milne Edwards observes 
that M. Guerin flunks that these vessels may belong to the 
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circulatory apparatus; but this opinion does not appear to 
M. Milne Edwards to bo admissible, and he considers that 
this apparatus is the analogue of the liver. He acknow¬ 
ledges that he knows nothing of the organs of reproduction 
in these crustaceans, and qdds, that their habits have not 
been studied. 

Geographical Distribution qf the Genus .—The seas of 
warm countries. M. Milne Edwards remarks, that were it 
not for the beautiful blue of their eyes, they would not be 
perceived as they float on the surface of the water, so trans¬ 
parent are their bodies. The seas of Africa and India, New 
Holland and New Guinea, furnish the greatest number of 
species. Phyllosama Mediterranea appears to have been the 
only European species known, till Mr. F. C. Lukis noticed 
anotliar of these remarkably crustaceans in the 8th volume 
of Loudon’s Magazine of flat. Hist. The figure in Loudon 
is very correct, but Mr. Lukis has called our attention to a 
slight mistake in the position of the letters of indication. 
Letter a in the note at the foot is made to point to the ven¬ 
tral aspect, whereas it should indicate the dorsal, which in the 
description is assigned to letter b: but this last letter, in the 
cut, indicates the ventral aspect. Since the publication in 
Loudon, Mr. Lukis has confirmed the presenco of the species 
on the shores of the Atlantic by another specimen taken at 
Guernsey, and he proposes for it the name of Phyllosoma 
Samiense. 

The species are very numerous, and exhibit differences in 
their organization so great, that M. Milne Edwards thinks 
it will be probably necessary hereafter to establish many 
generic divisions for these forms; but, as ho cautiously and 
philosophically observes, until the modifications of structure 
dependent upon sex and age are known, the value of those 
differences cannot be well appreciated : ho therefore thinks 
it preferable to take those differences only for the base of 
simple subgenera, and he divides the genus into tho three 
following natural groups: — 

1 . 

Ordinary Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen very distinct from the thorax, largo, divided 
into rings, and terminated by a well-doxeloped caudal flu. 

The Phyllnsomuta of this division, in the opinion of M. 
Milne Edwards, approach, more than the others, the Cari- 
do'ids and tho Arnphions, for their abdomen, though flat¬ 
tened, much resembles that of the Shrimps ( Salicoipies ). 
The cephalic buckler is oval and very much elongated. 
The external antenna are setaceous, very long, in general 
divided into many joints and without a dilatation of an auri¬ 
cular form at their base. The two first pairs of feet, which 
correspond to the jaw-feet of tho second and third pair in 
the Decapods, carry aflabeliifbrm palp. The thoracic plate 
is nearly circular, and its lower part is narrow and but little 
or not at all notched. Tho posterior feot ore rudimentary. 
The abdomen is rather large, not much narrowed back¬ 
wards, composed of very distinct rings, and is terminated 
by a caudal fin, the four lateral blados of which are nearly 
as long as the middle blade. 

Example, Phyllosoma commune. 



Description .—Cephalic plate less than the thoracic plate, 
covering the base of the second pair of feet (or external 
jaw-feet), elongated, and narrowed forwards. External 
antenna styliform, much longer than the ocular peduncles, 
and composed of five joints (without reckoning the peduncle 
which supports them, and which is only a prolongation of the 
border or the carapace), of which the third ia very small, 
the fourth shorter than the ocular peduncle, and the last 
neatly half the length of the preceding, and not convex. 
P. C., No. 1119, 


Mouth situated towards the posterior third of the carapace, 
and very near the jaws of the second pair, which have the 
form of large oval blades. Jaw-feet represented by a small 
ciliated appendage carried on a large tubercle. Anterior 
feet (or jaw-feet of the second pair) reaching beyond the 
mouth, and having at their base, as well as at the base of 
the succeeding feet, a small vesicle. Abdomon scarce 
more than one-half as long as the thorax. Length about 
an inch. 

Locality .— 1 The seas of Africa and India. 

Phyllosoma davicome, from the seas of Africa and Asia, 
is another example of this section. 



Phyllosomn clnvicorne. 

The other two sections consist of those Phyllosomata 
whoso abdomen is intimately united with the thorax, with¬ 
out well distinguished divisions, and terminated by a very 
small caudal fin. 

<>_ 

Short-tailed Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen in general rudimentary and lodged in the 
middle of a groat notch on tho posterior border of the 
thorax. 

In this group tlic abdomon prcscuts nearly the same form 
as in the ordinary Phyllosomata, but is in general nearly 
rudimentary, and is always lodged in the middle of a re-en¬ 
tering angle formed by the posterior border of tho thoracic 
plate ; the false feet are ordinarily reduced to tho state of 
vestiges, and the caudal tin is in genonct very incomplete. 
The conformation of the external antenna is equally cha¬ 
racteristic ; these appendages are shorter than the internal 
antenna, and have the form of a blado without transversal 
divisions, which presents externally an articuliform prolon¬ 
gation or point, and which itself seemit to bo a simple pro¬ 
longation of the border. The anterior jaw-feut are nearly 
always reduced to a state still more rudimentary than they 
are in tho ordinary Phyllosomata, and the feet of the two 
first pair want the liagelliforia palp. 

Phyllosoma laticorne and Phyllosoma brevicorne, the 
eyes and antenna of which are represented below, aro 
examples of this section. 





I, ma and antenna of Phylloaomn UUoorne; 2, ajraa and antenna of Phyl- 
loaoma bnvteorne. The lint of tbeM ipade* W found iu tha Indian aaaa, am) 
the Mcootl In tha «ea* of Africa and Ada. 


3. 

Broad-tailed Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen large, triangular,* and occupying the. whole 
length of the posterior border of the carapace. 

The Phyllosomata of this division are remarkable for the 
great size of tbeir carapace, and especially for the conforma- 
tioo of their abdomen, which is triangular, occupies the 
whole space comprised between the base of the postenog 

you xvni.-s 
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feet, and continues with tlie thorax without interruption, so 
as to form with it a single plate. The external anteunm 
are short, lamellar, and furnished externally with an arti- 
culiform prolongation, as in the preceding section. • The 
disposition of the external jaw-feet and of the anterior jaw- 
feet is the same os in the ordinary Phyllosomata, whilst the 
feet of the two first pairs want the tiabellifom palp, as in 
the Short-tailed Phyllosomata. The posterior feet are ru¬ 
dimentary. Thu abdomen is terminated by a fin consisting 
of five rather large blades; but the false feet of the pre¬ 
ceding rings are rudimentary. 

Phyllosoma spinosum (Azores) and Phyllosoma Medi¬ 
terranean i (Mediterranean), &c., are examples of this 
section. 

Amphion. (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards states that the Crustacea which he 
has designated under the name of Amphion approach nearer 
to the Phyllosomata than any of the other Stomapods, but 
in some respects they resemble also the genera Alima and 
My sis, and he is of opinion tlmt they establish the natural 
passage between these animals. Their cephalic buckler or 
carapace is foliaccous, like that of the Phyllosomata, 
whilst (ho form of the abdomen and the caudal fin is that 
of Mysis. 

The cephalic buckler is very much developed and entirely 
lamellar; it extends to the origin of the abdomen and hides 
the base of the feet; its longitudinal diameter is more than 
twice its transversal diameter, and on each side it is curved 
a little downwards; its anterior border is nearly straight, 
and leaves exposed the ring which carries the eyes. There 
is no trace of a rostrum, but on each side the angle formed 
by the union of this border with the lateral border is pro¬ 
longed forwards alter the fashion of a spine. The posterior 
border of the carapace, which is short and nearly straight, 
is continued with tlio lateral borders without forming well 
marked angles. The eyes are very large; their terminal 
portion has the same form as that of the Phyllosomata, but 
the narrow stem which supports them, instead of being very 
long, us in those crustaceans, is extremely short. The four 
antennre are inserted on the samo line, immediately below 
and behind the ocular peduncles. The first pair have the 
same general form ns in tlio Phyllosomata; their basilary 
portion is composed of tlirco slender and cylindrical joints,* 
the first nnd last of which ore the longest, and they each 
terminate by two small filiform stems, the internal one very 
short, and the external one nearly of the length of the ba¬ 
silary portion. The external untenneo are much more 
developed, and do not at all resemble those of the Phyllo¬ 
somata ; they approximate much in their general form to 
those of the Alimas, but, instead of being directed down¬ 
wards and outwards, they are straight and directed forwards. 
Their first joint, which is not very distinct, gives insertion 
internally to a cylindrical stein, and externally to a great 
lamellar appendage; this lamina, which is nearly oval, goes 
much beyond the edge of the basilary portion of the internal 
nntennso; its internal and anterior borders are ciliated, anil 
its external border is terminated by a spine. The stem is 
composed of two small very short basilary joints, and of a 
long terminal joint slightly convex towards the end; its 
length is almost double that of the lamina which covers 
its base. 

The disposition of the mouth is nearly the samo as in the 
Phyllosomata; it is very distant from the antenna?, and 
forms towards the anterior third of tlio cephalic buckler a 
small rounded tubercle, from the posterior part of which 
the thorax springs. The parts which enter into its compo¬ 
sition are a labrum, two mandibles, a tounglet (languette), 
two pairs of jaws, and two jiairs of jaw-feet. The labrum is 
transversal and but littlo developed. The mandibles carry 
no palp, and are in great part hidden by the tounglet, which 
is bilobated. The jaws (first pairj nro nearly rudimentary, 
and appeared to M. Milne Edwards to consist only of a 
small horny blade, the border of which is ciliated. The se¬ 
cond pair are composed of two joints, the first of which pre¬ 
sents internally a prolongation furnished with spines. The 
jatc-feet of the first and second pair, which in the Phylloso¬ 
mata exist only in the state or vestiges and do not enter 
into the composition of the buccal apparatus, arc, on the 
contrary, here very much developed ana applied upon the 
jaws. Those of the first pair present within many toung- 
Mtt furnished with hairs at their extremities, and on the 
external side of their baso with a large foliaceous and oval 
appendage. The jaw-feet of the second pair are much 


more developed than the preceding; their basilary joint is 
lamellar, and carries on its anterior part, 1st, a cylindrical 
stem composed of three joints; 2nd, a flabelliform appen¬ 
dage, or a species of palp, which advances to the external 
side of the stem and reaches b«yond it. The thorax is 
flattened, as in the Phyllosomata, but narrower, and com¬ 
pletely hidden under the carapace: it gives attachment to 
six pairs of feet having the same disposition as in those 
crustaceans; the whole are slender and cylindrical, and at 
the extremity of their second joint springs a palpiform ap¬ 
pendage, composed of a cylindrical joint terminated by a 
multiartieulated and ciliated bristle. The first pair of feet, 
those which correspond to the external jaw-feet of the De¬ 
capods, are inserted very far from the mouth, and are much 
shorter than the others; their second joint is terminated 
forwards by a sharp spine. The’ three succeeding pairs of 
feet become longer and longer, and have at the edge of 
their third joint one, two, or three spines, similar to that 
which exists at the.extremity of tlio second joint. The 
fifth pair of feet, which are rather shorter than the fourth 
pair, present the same disposition; the last pair are much 
shorter than tho preceding, and present no very distinct 
spines. The abdomen is nearly as long as the cephalo-tho- 
racic portion of the body, and is composed of seven seg¬ 
ments. Its form is tlio same as that of the abdomen of the 
Salicoques, and terminates by a fan-shaped fin. the median 
piece of which (formed by the seventh ring) is lanceolate, 
and the lateral pieces of which arc oval. The appendages fixed 
under the first five rings of the abdomen are rudimentary. 

Tho only species known, Amphion Reynaudii, was taken 
at sea in the Indian Oecan by M. Reynaud, naval surgeon. 
Its length is about an inch, and its teguraeuts, with the ex¬ 
ception of those of the abdomen, are diaphonous. (JUistoire 
Naturelle des Crustaccs.) 

PJIYSA. [Limnkans, vol. xiii., p. 409.] 

PHY'SALUS. [Physogbada.] • 

PH YSE'TER. [Whales.] 

PHYSIC NUT, the colonial name of the nut of the 
Jatro'pha Curcas, an East Indian plant, whose seeds are em¬ 
ployed by the natives as a purgative. It is common on the 
coast of Coromandel, where it forms a small tree or bush, 
and is called Baghbarinda. The seeds are violently emetic 
and drastic, in large doses energetic poisons; one seed is 
sufficient for a dose. The oil of the plant boiled with oxide 
of iron forms a varnish, used by the Chinese for covertng 
boxes. (Lindlcy’s Flora Medica, No. 375, p. 184.) 

PHYSICIAN (o fvwcoc), a word derived from ffmc, 
nature, which meant originally what we should now call a 
natural philosopher, or olio of those persons who have for 
their object tho investigation of nature and its laws, in 
opposition to ol i/Oucol, or thoso who examine particularly 
into tho moral nature of men. [Philosophy.] In English 
however the word physician is used only to designate the 
professors of the healing art. called in Greek iarpoi, and in 
Latin inedici; while in most (if not all) other European 
languages tho derivatives of the Greek word are still employed 
in their original meaning, and tho idea of healing is ex¬ 
pressed either by some native word or by one derived from 
the Latin.* The origin and progress of physic, together 
with an account of the different medical sects, has been 
given already under Medicine ; in the present article it is 
proposod to mention some of the most curious and interest¬ 
ing facts respecting tho rank, education, &c. of the physicians 
of antiquity, and afterwards to state the legal qualifications 
for practising this branch of the medical profession in our 
own country. 

In Greece and Asia Minor the profession of medicine seems 
to have been held in high esteem, for, not to mention the 
apotheosis of AJsculapius, who was considered as the father 
of it, there was a law at Athens that no female or slave 
should practise it (Hyginus, Fab., cap. 274); ./Elian men¬ 
tions one of the laws of Zoleucus among the Epizephyrian 
Locrians, by which it was ordered that if anyone during his 
illness should drink wine contrary to the orders of his phy¬ 
sician, even if he should recover, he should be put to death 
for his disobedience (Far. Hist., lib. ii., cap. 37); and there 
are extant several medals struck by the people of Smyrna 
in honour of different persons belonging to the medical pro¬ 
fession. (Mead’s Dissertatio de Nummis quibusdam d 
Smymeeis in Medicorum Honorem percussis, 4to., Lond., 

* Sonrfthat ennlocani to IhU t« the oie of the Arabic word AeJb'm (from 
AaSeaw, ■ Dortt,’'Meieni felt*). which property meeaae win or laarart man in 
but to very frequently used la % tv* fritted hum to signify a phyltdaa. 
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1724.) If the Decree of the Athenians (published among 
the letters of Hippocrates) he gonuine, and if Soranus ( in 
Vita Hippoer.) can be depended on, tlio same honours were 
conferred upon that physician as had before been given to 
Hercules; he was voted a golden crown, publicly initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries, and maintained in the Pry* 
taneuin at the stale’s expense. (See also Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
lib. vii., cap. 37.) Some idea of the income of a physician 
in those times may be formed from the fact mentioned by 
Herodotus (lib. iii., cap. 131), that the yEginetans (about 
tho year n.c. 532,01. 62, l)paid Democedos from the public 
treasury one talent per annum for his services, i.e. (if we 
reckon, with Hussey, Antient Weights and Money, $'C„ 
the Aiginelan drachma to be worth 1«. l$cf.) not quite Ihreo 
hundred and forty-four pounds; he afterwards received 
from the Athenian^ ouo hundred miuco, i.e. (reckoning, with 
Hussey, the Attic drachma to be worth 9| d.) rather more 
than four hundred and six pounds; and he was finally 
attracted to Samos by being offered by Polycrates a salary 
of two talents, i.e. (if tho Attic standard be meant) 
four hundred and eighty-seven pounds, ten shillings. It 
should however be added that Valckcnaer doubts the accu¬ 
racy of this statement of Herodotus with respect to tho 
/Eginetans and Athenians (and apparently with reason), 
on the ground that the latter people, at the time of their 
greatest wealth, only allowed their ambassadors two drachma) 
(or Is. 7Id.) per day, i.e. somewhat less than thirty pounds 
per annum. (Aristoph., Acharn., v. 66.) It seems to havo 
been not uncommon in those times (as afterwards in the 
later Uotuau empire, see Archiatku), for states to maintain 
physicians, who were paid at the public cost (Xenophon, 
Memor. Soar., lib. i\\, cap. 2, $ 5; Plato, Oorg., 5 23 ; Strabo, 
lib. iv., p. 125; Diod. Sic., lib. xii., cap. 13); and these again 
had attendants, for the most part slaves, who exercised their 
calling among people of low condition. (Plato, De Leg., 
lib. iv., p. 720, ed. Stcph.; Boeckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, 
vol. i., p. 160.) 

In the earlier times of the Roman republic physicians 
were unknown (Pliny, Ilist. Nat., lib. xxix., cap. 5, ed. 
Tauehn.); and for some time afterwards the exorcise of the 
profession was in a great measure confined to persons of ser¬ 
vile rank; for the richer families having slaves who were 
skilled in all sorts of trades, &c., generally possessed one or 
more that understood medicine and surgery. (Middleton’s 
Essay I)e Mcdicnrum apud Romanos de gentium Conditione, 
Cantab., 1726, 4to., ancl the various unswers to it that ap¬ 
peared on its publication.) To this practice however there were 
many exceptions: eg. the physician-who was taken prisoner 
with Julius Caesar by the pirates at the island of Pliarma- 
cusa (Suoton., cap. 4), and who is called his friend by Plu¬ 
tarch (see Casaubon’s Note on Sueton.); Archugatlius, who, 
being the first foreign surgeon that settled at Rome, had a 
shop bought for him at the public expense, and was presented 
with the Jus Quiritium, a ij.c. 535, b.c. 219 (Cassius Ho- 
mina ap. Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. xxix., cap. 6); Artorius, who 
is known to have been a physician (C»l. Aurel., De Mori. 
Acut., lib. iii., cap. 14, p. 224), and who is called the friend 
of Augustus (Plutarch, Vita Bruti, cap. 41, ed. Tauclin., 
where nowever it should be noticed that some editions read ; 
’Avrwvioc instead of ‘Aprupioc); Asclapo, whom Cicero calls I 
his friend (Epist. ad Divers., lib. xiii., ep. 20); Asclepiadcs, 1 
tho friend of Crassus the orator (Cic. de Orat., lib. i., cap. 
14); Eudcmus, who is called by Tacitus (Annul., lib. iv., 
cap. 3) the friend and physician of Livia; and others. With 
respect to the income made by eminent physicians at tho 
beginning of the Roman empire, wo learn from Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., lib. xxix., cap. 5) that Albutius, Arruntius, Calpeta- 
nus, Cassius, and Rubrius gained two hundred and fifty 
thousand sesterces per annum, i.e. (reckoning with Hussey 
the tniile nunarm ( sestertium ) to be worth, before tho reign 
of Augustus, 8/. 17 j. lrf.) about two thousand two hundred 
and thirteen pounds, ten shillings; that Quintus Stcrtinius 
made it a favour that he was content to receive from the 
emperor five hundred thousand sesterces per annum (or 
rather more than four thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds), as he might have made six hundred thousand 
sesterces (or five thousand three hundred and twelve 
pounds, ten shillings) by his private practice; and that ho 
and his brother, who received tho same annual incomo 
from tho emperor Claudius, left between them ■ at their 
death, notwithstanding large sums that they had spent in 
beautifying the city of Naples, the sum of thirty millions of 
sesterces (or two hundred and sixty-fivo thousand six hun¬ 


dred and twenty-five pounds). Of tho previous medical ed u- 
cation necessary to qualify a physician for the legal practice 
of his profession in the early times, we know nothing; 
afterwards however this was under the superintendence of 
the Arcliiutri. [Ahchiater.] 

Among the Arabians the medical profession appears to 
have been held in high esteem. Many of their chief phy¬ 
sicians were Jews or Christians, und some apostatised to 
Mohamtuudanism: in somo families the profession would 
seem to have been in a manner hereditary, as in that of 
Avon roar (Ibn Zohir), five of whom successively belonged 
to it. (Rciskc's Abulfedce Annul. Moslem., tom. iv., p. 669.) 
The qualifications necessary for practising medicine seem 
to havo boon rather slight, till the Cuiipli Moctader, a.h. 
319 (a.d. 931), in consequence of an ignorant practi¬ 
tioner’s having killed one of his patients, passed a la\V 
that no one should be allowed to practise until ho had been 
licensed to do so by the chief physician. (Cnsiri, Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp. Escyr., tom. i., p. 438.) Somo idea of the con¬ 
sideration in which tho Arabic and Moorish physicians 
were held may be gained from tho fuct that Sanclio tho 
Fat, king of Loon, was obliged to go in person to Cordova, 
a.d. 956 (ah. 345), to bo cured or an illness. (Mariana, 
1. viii., c. 7, tom. i., p. 318; Condo, Domitt. des Arabes, $c., 
t. i., p. 448.) 

The first medical school that- was established in Europo 
was that at Salerno (Salernitana Sclsolu) towards the end 
of tho seventh century; tho Bccond was probably that at 
Montpelier, founded about a hundred years afterwards, 
their course of medical education is unknown, but they 
doubtless exercised a most beneficial influence on tho 
acquirements, und therefore on tho personal rank and con¬ 
sideration of the physicians of the age. For a long time 
however the profession of medicine was almost entirety con¬ 
fined to the clergy, who indeed were the only persons in 
those days that possessed uny share of learning. Surgery 
was however guren up to the laity, as tho clergy were pro¬ 
hibited from undertaking any bloody opoialion. 

Hence arose the distinction of the three regular orders of 
tho medical profession, viz. physicians, surgeons, and apo¬ 
thecaries; and it is to the first of theso exclusively that the 
remainder of this article will bo dedicated. Tho degree of 
bachelor of physic seems to liuvo been known at Oxford 
soon uflor the Conquest; and in the fourteenth century we 
find that tho degree of doctor of physic was by no meant 
uncommon. (Wood’s Hist, if Oxfmd, vol. ii.. p. 765, ed. 
dutch; Chaucer's Doctor if Physic's Tale.) The English 
colleges could not of their own authority prevent any from 
undertaking to practise, though they had not obtained u 
degree in physic. On this account therefore, in the ninth 
year of the reign of Henry V., 1422, our universities pro¬ 
posed that an act of parliament should bo passed ordering 
that * No one shall use tho mystery of physic unless he 
bath studied it in some university, and is at least a bachelor 
in that science. The sheriff shall inquire if any one prac¬ 
tises in his county contrary to this regulation; and if any 
one so practise, ho shall forfeit forty pounds and be impri¬ 
soned : and any woman who shall practise physic shall 
incur tho same penr.lty.’ (Quoted in Willcock, On the 
Laws of the Medical IVnfession, part ii., p." iii.) 

This mcasuru lmd not however the desired effect; indeed 
there appears to bo some doubt whether it ever obtained 
tho force of an act of parliament, on account of its being 
referred to tho privy council for confirmation. In tho third 
year of the reign of Henry VIII., 1511, was passed an act, 
which is generally received as Hie first operative law on the 
subject, and which takes no notice of tho supposed statute 
of Henry V. By this, which is especially aimed against ilio 
sorcerers, witches, and smiths, ‘ Who can no letters mi tho 
liook,’ it is enacted * that no person within the city of Lon¬ 
don, nor within seven miles of the tame, tuke upuu-hitn to 
exercise or occupy as a physician, except lie bp first exa¬ 
mined, approved, and admitted by the bishop of London, or 
by the dean of St. Paul’s, for the time beiiig..caUmg to him 
or them four doctors of phy sic; upon the pain of forfeiture, 
for every month that they do occupy as physicians' not 
admitted nor examined after the tenour of thirf act, of five 
pounds,’ 8cc., &c. After making the same enactment for 
tho different counties, tho act goes on to say, • Provided 
always, that this act nor anything therein contained bo 
prejudicial to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or 
either of them, or to any privileges granted to them.’ (Will 
cock, pp. 6,7; Goodalt’s Hist.of the Col. of Physicians, p. 1 -3.) 
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In the fourteenth year of the sane reign, 1522, another 
act was passed, by which the examination of physicians 
was taken from the persons appointed for that purpose by 
the former statute, and reposed in the college instituted by 
a "charter of that king. [Physicians, College of.] Under 
this the university graduates who might desire to practise in 
London were included, as well as the other physicians; and 
since that time the legislature has seldom interfered on the 
subject. 

With respoot to the present state of the profession, the 
first class of medical practitioners in rank and legal pre¬ 
eminence is that of the physicians. They are (by statute 
32 Henry VIII.) allowed to practise physic in all its 
branches, among which surgery is enumerated. The law 
therefore permits them both to prescribe and compound 
their medicines, and to perform operations in surgery os well 
as to superintend them. These privileges are also reserved 
to them by the statutes and charters relating' to tho sur¬ 
geons and the apothecaries. [Surgeon.] Yet custom has 
more decidedly distinguished the classes of the profession, 
and assigned to each Us peculiar avocations. The practice 
of the physician is universally understood, as well by their 
college as the public, to he properly confined to the pre¬ 
scribing of medicines, which are to be compounded by the 
apothecaries; and in sp far superintending the proceedings 
of the surgeon as to aid his operations by prescribing what 
is noccssary to the general health of tho patient, and for the 
purpose of counteracting any internal disease. It would be 
impossible to enumerate here the legal qualifications re- 

S aired by all tho different European universities; it will 
lerefore be sufficient to mention those recognised in the 
British dominions. 

In the university of Oxford, for the degreo of Bache¬ 
lor of Medicine, it is necessary that the candidate should 
have completed twenty-eight terms from tho day of ma¬ 
triculation ; that he should have gone through the two ex¬ 
aminations required for the degreo of bachelor of arts; 
that he should have spent at least three years in the 
study of his profession; and that ho should be examined 
by the Regius Professor of medicine and two other examiners 
of the degree of M.D. in the theory and practice of medi¬ 
cine, anatomy, physiology, and pathology; in materia 
medica, as well as chemistry and Dotnny, so far as they 
illustrate the science of medicine; and in two at least of the 
following antient medical writers, viz. Hippocrates, Celsus, 
A returns, and Galen. After taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine, the following licence to practise is delivered to 
the candidate, under the common seal of tho university:— 
* Cancellarius, Mugistri, ct Scholares Universitatis Oxoni- 

ensis dilecto nobis in Christo,-Baccalaureo in Me- 

dicinft, & Collegia-— intra Universitatcm presdictam, 

salutem in Domino sempitemam. Cum omnia nostra 
studia, consilia, et actiones ad Dei gloriam et frutrum salu¬ 
tem referri debeant; cumque Medicine ad h®c, inter reli- 
quns facullates, plurimum conforat; bine cat, quftd nos 
‘Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares antcdicti (pro eft 
opinione, quam de scientift tuft, vitasque ac morum integri- 
tate, habemus) liberate tibi, tenore prmsentium, conoedi- 
mus potestatom et faoullatem practicandi in Medicinft, et 
ea omnia faciendi, qu® ad earn spectant fasultatem, ubivis 
per universum Angli® regnum, in purpetuam duraturam. 
Nos etiatn Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares antcdicti, 
testamur prmfatum juramentum do primatu Rogue Majes- 
tatis Busoepisse, tain omnibus Articulis Fidei et Religionia 
in Ecclesift Anglicanft receptis et approbatis, qu&m tribus 
illis Articulis comprehensis in Canono triccsimo sexto 
Libri Constitutionum et Canonum Ecclesiasticoruni, edito- 
rum in Synodo Londini coeptfi 1603, et regni Domini nostri 
Jacobi, &c. primo. 

‘In quorum omnium majorem fidem et plenius testimo¬ 
nium, sigillum Universitatis Oxoniensis commune, quo 
hfto in parte utimur, pnesontibus apponi fecimus. Datum 
in Domo nostr® Congregations, die — mensis — anno 

Domini millesimo octingentesimo-.* 

For the degree of Doctor of Medicine, the candidate is 
required to have completed forty terms from the day of ma¬ 
triculation ; and to recite publicly in the schools a disserta¬ 
tion upon some subject, to be approved by the Regius Pro¬ 
fessor, to whom a copy of it is afterwards to be presented. 

At Cambridge a student, before he can proceed to the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine, must have entered on his 
sixth year, have resided nine terms, and have peased the 
previous examination; tho necessary certificates, &c. are 


much the same as those required at Oxford. A Doctor 
of Medicine must be of five years' standing from the degree 
of M.B. 

Since the university of London lias been chartered, in 
1837, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine, 
among others, have been conferred there. Some temporary 
regulations have been drawn up, which are to continue in 
force until the year 1842; after that time the following are 
to bo the necessary qualifications for medical degrees:— 
For the degree of Bachelor of Medicine.— Candidates to 
have been engaged for four years iu professional study at 
one or more of tho recognised institutions, one year at least 
to be spent at a recognised institution or school in the 
United Kingdom. They have also to pass two examina¬ 
tions, at the first of which they must produce certificates 
of having completed the nineteenth year; of having taken 
a degree in arts in this university, or in a recognised 
university, or of having passed the matriculation examina¬ 
tion ; of having been student for two yoars at one or more 
recognised medical institutions, subsequently to having 
taken a degreo in arts; of having attended a course of lec¬ 
tures on descriptive and surgical anatomy, general anatomy 
and physiology, comparative anatomy, pathological anatomy, 
chemistry, botany, materia medica and pharmacy, general 
pathology, general therapeutics, forensic medicine, hygiene, 
midwifery, surgery, medicine; of having dissected‘during 
nine mouths; of having attended a course of practical che¬ 
mistry ; and of having attended practical pharmacy. Can¬ 
didates to be examined in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
structural and physiological botany, materia medica, and 
pharmacy. 

To the second examination no candidate can be admitted 
until two years after passing the first. He must produce 
certificates of having passed bis first examination; of 
having subsequently attended a course of lectures on each 
of two out of the four subjects mentioned above; of having 
subsequently to his first examination dissected for six 
mouths; of having conducted at least six labours; of hav¬ 
ing attended the Burgical practice of a recognised hospital 
or hospitals during twelve months, and lectures on clinical 
surgery ; of having attended the medical practice of a re¬ 
cognised hospital or hospitals during other twelve months, 
and lectures on clinical medicine; of having subsequently 
attended to practical medicine in a recognised hospital, in¬ 
firmary, or dispensary, during six months. The candidate 
must also produce a certificate of moral character from 
a teacher in the last school at which he has studied. 
Candidates to be examined in physiology (including couv- 

[ mrative anatomy), general pathology, general therapeutics, 
tygtene,surgery, medicine, midwifery,and forensic medicine. 

For the degree of M.D.-—Candidates to produce certifi¬ 
cates: 1, of having taken the degree of Bachelor of Me¬ 
dicine in this university, or a degree in medicine or surgery 
at a university recognised by this university; 2, of having 
subsequently attended (A) to clinical or practical medi¬ 
cine during two years in a recognised hospital or medical 
institution; (B) or to clinical or practical medicine during 
one year in a recognised hospital or medical institution, 
and of having been engaged during three years in the prac¬ 
tice of his profession; (C) or if he have taken the degree of 
B.M. in this university, of having been engaged during 
five years in the practice of his profession; 3, of moral 
character, signed by two persons of respectability. 

Candidates, who have not taken a degree in arts, or 
passed the matriculation examination in this university, 
will be required to translate a portion of Celsus De Re 
Medicd. 

Regulations relating to Practitioners in Medicine or Sur¬ 
gery desirous of obtaining degrees in Medicine. 

Degree qf Bachelor qf Medicine.—Candidates shall be 
admitted to the two examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine on producing certificates:—1, of having been 
admitted, prior to the year 1840, members of one of the 
legally constituted bodies in the United Kingdom for 
licensing practitioners in medicine or surgery; 2, of having 
receivea a part of their education at a recognised institution 
or school, as required by the charter of the university; 3, of 
moral character, signed by two persons of respectability. 

Degree qf Doctor of Medicine,— Candidates who have 
been engaged during five yean in the practice of their pro¬ 
fession, shall be admitted to the examination for this degree 
on produoing certificates:—I, of haiving been engaged 
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during five years in the practice of their profession; 2, of 
having taken the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in this 
university. 

In Scotland the degree of doctor of medicine is conferred 
by the universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews, from which last named university a diploma 
can still be obtained without residence; the regulations at 
the others contain nothing particularly worthy of notice* 

In Ireland, the King and Queen's College of Physicians 
exercise much the same jurisdiction os the English col¬ 
lege. The degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine con¬ 
ferred by Trinity College, Dublin, rank with the same 
degrees respectively from Oxford and Cambridge, and are 
never given without previous study in arts, which occupies 
four years. For the degree of M.D. five years must have 
elapsed since the degree of M.B. was conferred; the candi¬ 
date is thon to undergo a second examination, and write 
and publish a Latin thesis on Borne medical subject. 

By the English law the physioian is exempted from serv¬ 
ing on juries, from serving various offices, and from bearing 
arms. He is (according to Willcock, p. 105) responsible for 
want of skill or attention, and is liablo to make compensa¬ 
tion in pecuniary damages (as far os such can be dcctnod a 
compensation) to any of his patients who may have suffered 
injury by any gross want of professional knowledge on his 
part. 

Some idea of the amount of fees paid to physicians in 
the middle ages may be gained by what we are told of 
Petrus de Abano, one of the most eminent physicians of tho 
thirteenth century. For visiting a patient out of his own 
city he charged one hundred and fifty francs (or about six 
pounds) per day; and that when sent for by Popo Ho- 
norius IV., ho demanded four hundred ducats per day, or 
about seventy pounds. (Bayle's Diet., art. ‘ Apone.’) It 
should however be noticed that these charges were consi¬ 
dered very enormous. 

In England physicians were frequently rewarded by the 
grant of churcn livings, prebendaries, and deanaries; and 
the names of some arc preserved who wero made bishops. 
At present it is determined by law that the fee of a physi¬ 
cian is honorary, and that it cannot be recovered by an action 
at law; and that every person professing to act as a physi¬ 
cian is precluded from assuming a different character, as 
that of a surgeon or apothecary, for the purpose of recover¬ 
ing his fees, although he may in fact be a surgeon or apo¬ 
thecary, or a person who hail no right to practise as a phy¬ 
sician. It lias likewise been determined that a custom in 
the defendant’s neighbourhood to pay physicians at a certain 
rate is immaterial, and gives them no greater right to bring 
the action than in places where no such custom is known. 
(Willcock, p. 3.) A physician however of great emihcnce 
may be considered reasonably entitled to a larger recom- 
nse than one who has not equal practice, after, it has 
come publicly understood that he -expects a larger fee; 
inasmuch as the party applying to him must he taken to 
huvo employed him with a knowledge of this circumstance. 

( Ibid ) 

PHYSICIANS, ROYAL COLLEGE OF, the principal 
chartered medical body in England, was founded through 
the instrumentality of Linacre, who obtained, by his interest 
with Cardinal Wolsey, letters patent from Ilonry Vlll., 
dated in the year 1318. This charter granted to John 
Chambre, Thomas Linacre, Ferdinand de Victoria, Nicholas 
Halsewell, John Francis, and Robert Yaxley, that they, 
and all men of the same faculty of and in the city of Lon¬ 
don, should be in fact and name one body and perpetual 
community or college; and that the same community or col¬ 
ight yearly and for ever elect and make some prudent 
man or that community expert in the faculty of medicine, 
president of the same college or community, to supervise, 
observe, and govern for that year the said college or com¬ 
munity, and all men of the same faculty, and their affairs, and 
also that the president and college of the same community 
might elect four every year, who should have the supervi¬ 
sion and scrutiny, &c. of all physicians within the precinct 
•f London. The statute (14 Henry VIII.) confirmed this 
charter, and further ordained that the six persons above 
named, choosing to themselves two more of the said com¬ 
monalty, should from henceforth be called and cleaped 
elects; and that the same elects should yearly choose one 
of them to be president of the said commonalty; and then 
provided for the election of others to supply the rooms and 
plaoes of such elects as should in future be void by death or 


otherwise, which was to bo made by the survivors of the 
same electa. The statute (32 Henry VIII.) provides that 
from thenceforth tho President, Commons, and Fellows 
might yearly, at such time as they should think fit, elect 
and choose four persons of the said Commons and Fellows, 
of the best learned, wisest, and most discreet, such as they 
should think convenient, and have experience in the faculty 
of physic, to search and examine apothecaries’ wares, &c. 
This last appointment is independent of the constitution of 
the body, the persons so appointed being officers for a special 
purpose; and it has bcou usual to select for this office the 
6ame four persons in whom the government of the physi¬ 
cians is reposed by l|io charter and statute of the 14th of 
that king. 

The constituted officers then of this corporation are 
the eight elects, of whom one is to be* president, and 
four governors, who have generally born tho name of cen¬ 
sors. There is nothing to bo gathered from the charter or 
statutes in any way tending to exclude any of the elects, 
except the president, from the office of censor; and as ho 
duties arc assigned to tho elects, except those of filling up 
their own number, electing one of themselves to be presi¬ 
dent, and granting testimonials to country practitioners, 
they may lie rather regarded as candidates fur tho office of 
president than as active officers of tho corporation. The 
college is bound to choose four censors, for the purpose of 
discharging the duties confided in it, which are to bo exe¬ 
cuted by these officers. It is also incumbent on tho elects 
to preserve thoir number, so that there may at no time be 
less than five, including the president, as they would not, 
after a further reduction, bo capable either of electing a 
president or choosing others to fill the vacancies in their 
own body. (Willcock On the Laws qf the Medical Prqfet- 
sion , p. 32.) It is evident that tho charter so far incor¬ 
porated all persons of the same faculty, of .and near London, 
that every person ou tho 23rd of September, in the 10th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII., falling within that de¬ 
scription, was entitled to bo admitted into the association. 
Such of them as had availed themselves of this privilege, 
and others subsequently admitted, are the persons described 
by statute 32 Henry VIII., as ‘ Commons nnd Fellows' 
(quoted in Willcock, p. 13). But us to tho pursons who 
should afterwards enjoy that distinction, the original charter 
and all subsequent statutes uro silent. James I. and 
Charles II. granted charters to this body. Tho first is silent 
as to the mode of continuing it; hut the charter of Charles, 
after limiting the number of fellows to forty, directed that 
when a vacancy should occur in that number, the remain¬ 
der should elect one of the most learned and ablo persons 
skilled aud experienced in physic, then of the commonalty 
of members of the college. Each of these charters seems to 
have been granted with a view to the enactment of a bill to 
tho same effect, as the kings respectively pledged them* 
selves to give it the royal assent. No statuto has been at 
any timo passed in pursuance of this purpose; and it is 
very doubtful how fur and in wlrat manner tho charters 
have been accepted by the college, though they have cer¬ 
tainly been several times acted upon. (Willcock, p. 34.) 

The licentiates of '.he college who may practise within 
(he precincts of London and seven mile*- round it were 
(until ) 836) of three orders, via. Fellows, Candidates, and 
mere Licentiates. The lust of these classes, generally de¬ 
nominated licentiates, are those who have only a licence to 
practise physio within the precincts above described. The 
second class was abolished in 1836. The first class are 
those who have received that licence, but whose licence also 
shows that they are admitted to the order of follows. This 
licence has often becu called u diploma, but as it confers no 
degrees, the word is not properly tipplied, according to its 
more strict signification 

The order of Licentiates was created by the following 
clause of the charter of Henry VIII.:—•* We have granted 
also to the same President and College or Community, 
and their successors, that no one within the said city or 
within seven miles around it may practise in the said 
faculty until admitted to this by the said President 
and Community, or their successors for the tinfe being, by 
the letters of the same President and College, sealed with 
their common seal, under the penalty of one hundred shil¬ 
lings for every month for which, unadmitted, he may have 
practised in tho same faculty, half to be applied for us and 
our heirs, aud half for the same President and College.' 
Flow the common law having given every man a right tq 
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practise in any profession or business in which he is com* i 
patent, the effect of 14 Henry VIII. must be taken to be this, 
viz. it has left to every mnn his common law right of prac¬ 
tising in the profession of physic, as in any other profession,' 
if competent, and has appointed the president and college to 
be judges of this competency. (Willcock, p. 38.) The 
mode of examination is wholly in the discretion of the 
college, which has confided the immediate direction of it to 
the censors. It has however &lso appointed that the doors 
of tho censors’ chamber shall be open to all fellows who 
may think proper to be present, and that they may take 
part in the examination, should they think fit; and that the 
fellows may have an opportunity of availing themselves of 
this right, it is appointed that all examinations shall take 
place at a court held at certain rogular intervals. (Ibid., 
I*. 41.) 

The order of Candidates was abolished in 1836, as above 
stated, but there were reserved to students theu in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge their inchoate rights. 

The order of Fellows comprises those who arc admitted 
into tho fellowship, community, commonalty, or society of 
tho colloge. Tho charter incorporated all physicians then 
legally practising in London, so that each of them who 
thought proper to accept it becamo ipso facto a member 
or follow; but as all futuru practitioners, within the pre¬ 
cincts of and seven miles round that city, were required 
to obtain the licence of the college, there soon arose two 
orders of the profession. The follows attempted by various 
byo-laws to limit thuir own number, but seem to liave con¬ 
sidered the licentiates ns members of the college, or tho 
commons, and tliornselvcs as forming a select body for the 
purpose of government. To this stuto of tho society, the 
statute 32 Henry VIII. seems to allude in speaking of tho 
‘commons and fellows.’ Tho charter of Charles II. ex¬ 
pressly notices these orders as forming tho body of the 
society, inasmuch as it directed that new fellows should bo 
elected from among tho commons of the society. {Ibid., 
p. 44.) 

Tho following is a short account of tho bye-laws of 
tho college respecting the election of Fellows:—It was at 
first provided (anno 1535), that no one should be admitted 
into the colloge until he had practised for some time under 
a probationary licence, which time was afterwards limited 
to four years. This was perfectly reasonable and consistent, 
as affording a proper opportunity of making tlio candidate 
and his qualifications and titlo to precedence known to his 
oloctors. About tlio same timo were established tho three 
classes of fellows, candidates, and licentiates. In 1637, 
it was ordained that no person should bo admitted a 
fellow until he had performed all his exercises and dis¬ 
putations in one of the ‘British universities,’ Without 
dispensation; and in 1737, that nono should be admitted 
inttf the society of the college who should not first have 
been of the numbor of candidates for ono whole year, or 
havo publicly road physic for throe years in some ‘uni¬ 
versity of Britain,* or boon doctor of tho chair in some 
university of this kingdom, or ordinary king’s physician. 
In 1751, under tho pretence of explaining the words 
‘ any British university,’ in some of the former byo-laws, it 
was declared that no person should be admitted who was 
not a doctor of physic of Oxford or Cambridge. Another 
alteration was introduced in 17G5, by excluding all except 
such candidates, and tho king’s or queen’s ordinary physi¬ 
cian with salary, and the regius professors of physic of Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge: and in or soon after the year 1768, 
it was declared that no person should be admitted to the 
order of candidates unless he had been created a doctor of 
physio in the university of Oxford or Cambridge, or, having 
obtained that degree in tho university of Dublin, had been 
incorporated into the university of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
and until he had been examined as to his knowledge of 
physic at three of the greater or lesser meetings or the 
cullego: and that no person might be admittea a fellow 
unless he had been a candidate for a year, except that the 
president might once in every other year propose at tho 
coroitia minora one licentiate of ten years* standing; and if 
the greater part of tho coraitia minora should consent, pro¬ 
pose him at the next comitia majora to bo elected a fellow ; 
and if the greater part of the follows then present should 
c-iilunt, such licentiate might be admitted a fellow; and 
that any of the fellows might propose a licentiate of goven 
years’ standing, and of the age of thirty-six years, in the 
comitia majora to be examined; and, if the greater part of. 


the fellows should consent, the licentiate might be examined 
by the president, or vice-president, and censors; and if ap¬ 
proved by the greater part' of the fellows then present, he 
might be proposed to the next couiitia majora to be a 
fellow, and admitted, should the majority of fellows then 
present consent. {Ibid., p. 46.) 

These bye-laws are considered in law invalid, and are di¬ 
rectly contrary to the original charter. The statute rendered 
all men of the faculty of and in Londou eligible to the fel¬ 
lowship: the bye-law says, all men of tho faculty of and in 
London are not eligible, out those only who havo been of tho 
order of candidates for one year; and none can become 
candidates who arc not graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 
This is directly in the teeth of the statute: it is the imposing 
a qualification not required by the constitution ; and (what 
is most fatal to such a qualification) one which does not 
depend upon the body imposing it, or any select portion of 
that body, but on two universities, in legal acceptation 
strangers to and unconnected with this college, and wholly 
overlooked by the statute by which it was established. 
{Ibid., p. 49.) 

It would be impossible here to give an account of all 
the literary controversies in which the College of Phy¬ 
sicians have been continually ongaged, partly in support 
of their own just and undoubted rights, and partly in 
defonce of their arbitrary and unwise limitations with re¬ 
spect to the election of fellows. A list of tho titles of more 
than fifty pamphlets, &c., written for or against the college 
between tne years. 1665 and 1810, is given in a work en¬ 
titled ‘ An Exposition of the State of the Medical Profession 
in tho British Dominions; uud of the Injurious Effects of 
the Monopoly, by Usurpation, of the lloyal College of Phy¬ 
sicians in London,' 8vo., Lond., 1826, pp. 373. After much 
dispute and discussion, these obnoxious bye-laws havo 
lately been repealed, and the following regulations have 
been published by authority of tho college 

Regulations oft/te Royal College of Physicians of London. 

Tho College of Physicians, having for soma years past 
found it necessary, from time to time, to make alterations 
in the terms on which it would admit candidates to exa¬ 
mination, and license them to practiso as physicians, has 
reason to believe that neither tho character nor object of 
those alterations, nor oven the extent of the powers with 
which it is invested, has been fully and properly understood. 

The cullego therefore considers it right at this time to 
make public a statement of the means which it possesses, 
within itself, of conferring the rank and privileges of phy¬ 
sician on all those who, having had the advantage of a 
liberal*education, both general and professional, can prove 
their qualifications by producing proper testimonials and 
submitting to adequate examinations. 

Regulations regarding Certificates and Testimonials. 

Every candidate for a diploma in medicine, upon present¬ 
ing himself for examination, shall produce satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, 1, of unimpeached moral character; 2, of having 
completed the twenty-sixth year of his age; and, 3, of 
having devoted himself for five years, at least, to the study 
of medicine. 

The course of study thus ordered by the college com¬ 
prises :— 

Anatomy and physiology, tho theory and practice of physic, 
forensic medicine, chemistry, materia meaica and botany, 
and the principles of midwifery and surgery 

With regard to practical medicine, tho college considers 
it essential that each candidate shall have diligentlv attended, 
for three entire years, the physicians’ practice of some ge¬ 
neral hospital in Great Britain or Ireland, containing at 
least one hundred beds, and having a regular establishment 
of physicians as well as surgeons. 

Candidates who have been educated abroad will be re¬ 
quired to show that, in addition to tho full course of study 
already specified, they have diligently attended the physi¬ 
cians’ practice in some general hospital in this country for* 
at least twelve months. 

Candidates who have already been engaged in practice, 
and have attained the age of forty years, but havo not 
passed through the complete course of study above described, 
may be admitted to examination upon presenting to tbe 
censors’ board such* testimonials of character, general and 
professional, as shall be satisfactory to the eollege. 
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The first examination is in anatomy and physiology, and 
is understood to comprise a knowledge of such propositions 
in any of the physical sciences as have refer*, nco to the 
structure and functions of tho human body. 

The second examination includes all that relates to the 
causes and symptoms of diseases, and whatever portions 
of the collateral sciences may appety: to belong to these sub¬ 
jects. 

The third examination relates to the treatment of diseases, 
including a scientific knowledge of all the means used for 
that purpose. 

The three examinations are held at separate meetings of 
the censors’ board. The vivtl voce part of each is carried 
on in Latin, except when the board deems it expedient to 
put questions in English, and permits answers to ho re¬ 
turned in the same language. 

The college is desirous that all those who receive its 
diploma should have had such a previous education as would 
imply a competent knowledge.of Greek, but it does not con¬ 
sider this indispensable if the other qualifications of tho 
candidate prove- satisfactory; it cannot however, on any 
account, dispense with a familiar knowledge of the Latin 
language, as constituting an essential part of a liberal edu¬ 
cation ;■ at the commencement therefore of each oral exa¬ 
mination, the candidate is called on to translate vied voce 
into Latin n passage from Hippocrates, Galen, or Aretocus; 
or, if he declines this, he is, at any rate, expected to con¬ 
strue into English a portion of the works of Cclsus, or 
Sydenham, or some other Latin medical author. 

In connection with the oral examinations, the candidate 
is required, on three separate days, to give written answers 
in English to questions on the different subjects enumerated 
above, aud to translate in writing passages from Greek or 
Latin books relating to medicine. 

Those who aro approved at all these examinations will 
receive the following diploma under tho common seal of the 
college:— 

Sciantomncs, Nos, A. B. Pnosidcntem CollegiiMedicorum 
Loudincnsis, un.\ cum consensfi sociorum ejusdem, aucto- 
ritatc nobis a domino rogo et parliamento comtmssd, exa- 
minassa. ot approbdsso ornatissimum virum, T. S. et ei con- 
cessisse liberam facultatem et licentiam tam docendi quam 
excrccndi scientiam et urtem medicam, eidemque summis 
lionoribus et titulis et privilegiis, qumeunque liic vel alibi 
ntedicis conccdi solent, intra auctoritatis nostra) limilcs frui 
dedisse. In cujus rei fidem et testimonium, adjectis censo- 
rura et registrarii chirographis, sigillutn nostrum comjnuno 
prrosentibus apponi feci mas, d&tis ex sedibus collcgii die 

__mensis_ anno 

Domini tnlllesimo octingentesimo_. 

The college gives no particular rules a#to the details of 
previous education, or the places where it is to he obtained. 
It will be obvious however, from a reference to the character 
and extent of the study above described, the manner in 
which the examinations are conducted, and the mature age 
of tho candidates, as affording full time for acquiring the 
necessary knowledge, that thero will be ample security 
ufforded to the public and the profession, that none but 
those who have had a liberal and learned education can 
presume, with the slightest hope of success, to offer them¬ 
selves for approval to tho censors* board: and as tho college 
trusts that, by a faithful discharge of its own duty, it can 
promise itself tho satisfaction or thus continuing to admit 
into the order of English physicians a body of men who 
shall do it honour by their qualifications, both general and 
professional, it is prepared to regard in the same light, anti 
address by the same appellation, all who have obtained its 
diploma, whether they have graduated elsewhere or not. 

In drawing up and promulgating the above regulations, 
the college has endeavoured fairly to look at that which is 
substantial, rather than that which is merely nominal, in 
all that concerns tho qualifications of its members ; it has 
resolved to estimate all testimonials, whether they aro pre¬ 
sented under the name of certificates, diplomas, or degrees, 
strictly with reference to their value, and to measure them 
by this standard alone, ns parts of the previous qualifi¬ 
cation of candidates, which they are to verify in their 
examinations. 

The college feels confident that it has overstepped neither 
the spirit nor letter of the laws which have invested it 
with the power of governing and legislating for the whole 
Ihcully of medicine within its jurisdiction, by thus ear¬ 
nestly endeavouring to maintain Us character and reputa¬ 


tion, and vindicate its claim to be the source of professional 
honour. 

Dec. 22, 1838. Francis Hawkins, Registrar. 

Much curious information respecting the antiquities qi 
the College of Physicians is to he found in ‘The Gold¬ 
headed Cane,’ an amusing and interesting little volume by 
the late Dr. Macmichacl. He tells us (p. 120) that its very 
first meetings immediately after its establishment, 1518, 
were held in the house of Liuacro, called the Stone House, 
No. 5, Knight Rider Street, which still belongs to the col¬ 
lege. About the time of the accession of Charles I., tho 
college removed to another spot, and took a bouso of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, at the bottom of Amen 
Corner. During tho civil wars, their promises were con¬ 
demned, as part of the properly of the church, and sold by 
public auction; on which occasion, Dr. Harney became tho 
purchaser, and two years afterwards, 1849. gave them in 
perpetuity to his colleagues. The great fire of London, 
1CG6, consumed the college, and tho whole of the library 
with the exception of one hundred and twelve folio volumes. 
For the next few years, tlio meetings of the fellows wero 
generally held at tho house of tho president, while n new 
college was being built on a piece of ground that had been 
bought in Warwick Lane. This was completed in four 
years, and was opened, without any particular ceremony, on 
tho 25tli of February, 1074, under the presidency of Sir 
Gcorgo Ent. Here the fellows continued to hold their 
meetings till within a lew years, when (as Dr. Macmicliaol 
says) ’ the change of fashion having overcome the genius 
loci' the present new college, at the north-west corner of 
Trafalgar Square, was opened on the 25th of June, 1825, 
and an elegant Latin oration was delivered by the president. 
Sir Henry Halford. 

PHYSICS. The word pht/sike or science of 

nature, might include in one general term all that is called 
mixed mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
natural history. Tho title of physician, or student of 
nature, lias become in our language synonymous with one 
who investigates the origin of diseases and the means of 
cure; but in the continental languages it still retains tho 
more general signification. Also physic (tho study of 
nature) has como to mean tho drugs given to euro disorders, 
or medicines ; and it would be difficult to name two more 
complete departures from etymology. 

Tho plural physics is always used to mean the study of 
nature by means of the severer inodes of investigation. 
Some apply it to tho application of mathematics to material 
phenomena, and to this ulono; others, distinguishing the 
preceding as mathematical physics, include under the ge¬ 
neral term the sciences of experiment. * There is no usage 
which in any degree approaches a universal reception ; wo 
prefer the second-mentioned signification. 

PHYSIOGNOMY tyvmoyvupovia) is tho art of deter¬ 
mining the mental character of an individual by the exami¬ 
nation of his countenance. Tho popular ideas of the indi¬ 
cations afforded by different kinds of features, by the adop¬ 
tion of which almost every one is at times a practitioner of 
physiognomy, aro nearly as definite as the few principles 
which those who lmvo made it an object of peculiar study 
have established. The circumstance on which the chief nnu 
surest indications afforded by the countenance depend, is, 
that when certain feelings and habits are much indulged 
in, the positions of tho features which are associated with 
them arc apt to become permanent, either by the formation 
of wrinkles or other marks in tlio skin, or by tho enlarge¬ 
ment and disproportionate strength of tho muscles chiefly 
exerted. Thus a person in tho frequent habit of sneering 
contemptuously acquires at last a slight curve in his upper 
lip by the disproportionate size and power of its elevator 
muscle; he who is often meditating has tho wrinkles of 
the slight frown and tho contraction of the brows which are 
commonly associated with deep thought, permanently fixed; 
he who has his attention constantly alive to the objects 
around him acquires an expression of vivacity in the open¬ 
ness of his eve and the quickness of the motions of all, tho 
muscles of his face; while he, on the other band, whoso 
thoughts are rarely roused *to active efforts, acquires a 
smoothness of feature and a sluggishness of action' in tho 
several parts of the face, which indicate that its muscles 
bare been exercised as rarely and with as littlo energy as 
his thoughts. 

The peculiarities of feature thus acquired are often trans¬ 
mitted from the parent to the child; and in the latter, their 
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indications will be correct or false according as there has 1 
or has not been a coincident transmission of the parent’s 
disposition. Or a child may acquire a peculiar expression 
of countenance by imitating those among whom it is placed, 
and in this case also it will only be by accidental coinci¬ 
dence that the indications of the features are correct. From 
these and other sources of fallacy, the attempts to raise 
phyaiognofay into a science have not been so successful as 
to encourage a deeper study of it than every one uncon¬ 
sciously engages in during his intercourse with the world. 

PHYSIOLOGY (pvtnoXoyia, from picric, nature, and 
X<5yoc, discourse) is the science which treats of the pheno¬ 
mena of living bodies. Its several departments are con¬ 
sidered in separate articles, in which a complete system 
may be found in those on Live, Digestion, Absorption, 
Circulation (Heart), Respiration, Nutrition, Secre¬ 
tion (Gland), Bone, Skeleton, Articulation, Muscle, 
Larynx, Nerve, Brain, the several organs of the Senses, 
Embryo, Ovulx, and the articles on the unatomy and spe¬ 
cial physiology of the individual organs of animals and 
plants, which aro referred to in each of the preceding. 

PH YSO'GRADA, a family of marine animals, arranged 
by M. de Blainville, in his synoptic table, under the Zoo¬ 
phyte*, but as one of )he aberrant or false forms of that 
class, and os animals improperly referred to them. 

These Physograda, according to M. de Blainville, have a 
regular, symmetrical, bilateral, contractile, fleshy body, 
ofton very long, provided with a complete intestinal canal, 
with a more or less considerable aeriferous dilatation ; there 
are a mouth and anus, each of them terminal, and anoma¬ 
lous bronchia) in tho form of very long, very contractile 
cirrhi, intermingled with tho ovaries. 

M. de Blainville remarks that the animals which consti¬ 
tute this group are so anomalous at first sight—they seem 
to recedo so much from known types, that it is difficult to 
form anything like a satisfactory idea concerning them. 
Zoologists therefore who have followed the natural method, 
were obliged, in placing them among the rudiated animals, 
to make of them a particular section, under the name of 
anomalous or irregular Radiata ; and in truth very anoma¬ 
lous Radiata they were, having nothing nbout them of a 
radiated disposition of structure. 

Another reason which contributes to (be difficulty of fol¬ 
lowing out the relations of the Physograda. is the rarity of 
finding them in an unmutilatcd state, and above all be¬ 
cause it is almost impossible to preserve them in collec¬ 
tions, so frail and delicate is their structure. Even when 
consigned to tho spirit in a perfect state, they becouio so 
changed from contraction, that tlieir natural form and struc¬ 
ture are scarcely to bo recognised. 

M. de Blainville further observes that he had long enter¬ 
tained grave doubts as to the place assigned to those ani¬ 
mals in the zoological scale, founded solely on external 
form, which, according to his principles, is sufficient to de¬ 
termine the dogree of organization of an animal; but he 
had not succeeded in elucidating them completely up to 
the time when MM. Quoy and Guimard submitted to his 
observation many specimens of the common Phymltis, and 
M. lldrissier do Gorville sent him an individual tolerably 

S srfect, freshly preserved in spirit of wine. Since then M. 

e Blainville hau opportunities of observing some specimens 
of Physsophora and Stepkanomia, also communicated to 
him by MM. Quoy and Gaimard; so that he thinks lie is 
able to withdraw all these animals from the type of the 
Actinoxaria, to form a distinct order of them under the 
type of Malacoxoaria. Nevertheless, he observes, the Ste- 
phanomicc may not belong to the same family as the Phys¬ 
sophora properly so called. 

The authors, says M. de Blainville, in continuation, who 
have spoken of the animals that constitute this order, are 
rather numerous; but only a email number of those authors 
have examined them, and that incompletely. The Physali 
were first observed, and from the time of Browne, 41 who first 
figured them, down to M. Lesson, who published some new 
ones in the Atlas, illustrating the voyage round the world 
by Captain Duperrey, there are few voyagers who have not 
notieed them. Forskael seems to have known the Physso¬ 
phora best; but these have been least observed. The Ste- 
phimomia were discovered by P«5ron andLesueur; but the 
individuals from which they characterised the genera were 
incomplete. The work of MM.Quoy and Gaimard on, the 
Bhyssbphor* was addressed to the Academy of Sciences at 
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Paris, during (heir last voyage in the Astrolabe, com¬ 
manded by Captain d’Urville. 

It is by the aid of these different works, and especially 
from the means generously afforded to M. de Blainville by 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard that he has produced the arrange¬ 
ment which we proceed to lay before our readers. (Acti- 
nologie, 1834.) 

But before we enter upon the divisions and subdivisions 
it will be necessary to appriso the reader that very great 
obscurity still veils much of the organization of these ani¬ 
mals, that part of it especially which relates to the propa¬ 
gation of the species. It is now well known, through the 
labours of somo distinguished continental zoologists, that 
several of the Medusa, probably all, are dioecious [Pulmo- 
grada] ; but the generation of the group before us is not 
yet satisfactorily mado out; at least after some research we 
cannot find that it is. We now turn to M. de Blainvillo’s 
arrangement. 


Natatory organ simple and lamellar. 

. Physalia. 

Generic Character.—Body oval, rather elongated, more 
narrow and proboscidifurm anteriorly, hydatiform in the 
middle, attenuated and obtuse posteriorly, mouth star- 
shaped and terminal; anus lateral; a foot in form of a 
crest or oblique lamina,directed from before backwards; 
branchiso very anomalous, and composed of a great number 
of diversiform cirrhous productions; organs of generation 
terminating at the anterior third of the right sido by two 
closely approximated orifices. (I)e Blainville.) 

As to the molluscous relationship and the organs of gene¬ 
ration— queers. 

Example, Physalia Arethnsa. 

This is the Arctusa of Browne; Medusa Cararella of 
Muller and Escholtz : Physahis pelagicus of Lamarck; the 
Portuguese man-of-war of English voyagors. When the 
crest is expanded it lias been very probably mistaken for 
Argonautu Argo, tho Paper Nautilus, by those who have 
declared that they have seen Meets of the latter .sailing. 
This Physahis is an inhabitant of the warm seas, but a shoal 
of them are sometimes driven into our bays, particularly on 
the south-west coast. 'When we were in about 46° of 



PhysaiiM pels* Usui tlw emt out sapwiM, 
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northern latitude,' says Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to Jamaica,' 
* I first saw what the seamen call a Caravel, or Portuguese 
man-of-war, which seems to he a zooj)hytum, or of a middle 
nature between a plant and an animal; it ia of that kind of 
the soft fishes called Urticce, from their stinging quality, 
and to me seems different from any described by any natural 
historian. I shall call it Urtica marina, soluta, purpurea, 
oblonga, cirrhis longissimis; and he figures it with the 
crust or lamina expanded as * A. carvell., plate Hi., fig, 5. 


Locomotive organs complex and vesicular. 

Physaophora. 

Generic Character. — Body more or less elongated, cylin- 
droi'd, hydatiform in its anterior part, provided below with 
two series of vesicular diversiform bodies, with a regular 
aperture, and behind with a variable number of very diverse 
cirrhiform productions, two of which are longer and more 
complex than others; mouth at the extremity of the hyda¬ 
tiform part; anus terminal; organ of generation? (Du 
Blainville.) 

Example, Physsophora Muzonema. 

M. de Blainville states that the Physsophora differ from 
the Physali in swimming or floating in a vortical position, 
the aeriferous pouch being above and the cirrhiferous pro¬ 
ductions below. The distinction of the species appears to 
him to depend especially on the number dud form of the 
natatory organs. 



Diphysa. 

Generic Character.—Body cylindrical, elongated, con¬ 
tractile, muscular, composed of three parts, the anterior 
part vesicular^lio middle part bearing on its lowor part two 
hollow natatory organs, placed one before the other, and the 
third part (which is the longest) provided above with a 
fibrillo-capillaceous plate, ana below with cirrhiform pro¬ 
ductions; mouth terminal; anus? (De Blainville.) 

Example, Diphysa singularis (Quoy and Gaimord; 
Astrolabe , Zoologie). 

Rhizophysa. 

Generic Character.-^-Body free, transparent, very con¬ 
tractile, very much elongated, swollen at one extremity into 
a sort of auriferous bladder with a terminal orifice, provided 
throughout its length with scattered lontaculiform pro¬ 
ductions mingled with cirrhiform filaments. (De Bluin- 
ville.) 

This genus is divided by M. de Blainville into two 
sections. 

1 . 

Species with simple tentaculiform productions. Nata¬ 
tory organs hollow. (Genus Rhizophysa.) 

Example, Rhizophysa planostoma , P6ron ; ( Rhizophysa 
I'cronii, Each., Acalejih., p. 148, No. ii., t 13, fig. 3). 

o m 

Species whose tentaculiform productions aro covered with 
cirrhiform filaments. Natatory organs unknown. (Genus 
Epibulia, Esch.) 

Example, Rhizophysa fili/ormis {Physsophora filiformis, 
Forsk.), represented above. 



I. a portion of A premia Urania. 

• apart (till nine Ji!«lily magnilird; a aiusia> Mykfr. 

VuL. A Mil. — 1 
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Species provided with two sorts of locomotive organs, the 
anterior ones hollow, the posterior solid. 

Apolemia. 

Generio Character.—Bodu very much elongated, cylin¬ 
drical, vermiform, provided anteriorly with many hollow 
natatory organa in two rows, and behind with solid squa¬ 
mous organs, between which come forth tentaculiform cirrhi, 

furnished with vermiform suckers. 

Example, Apolemia Urmia. 

Stephahomia. 

Generic Character.—Body in general very much elon¬ 
gated, cylindrical, vermiform, covered throughout its ex¬ 
tent, except in the lower median line, with squamous nata¬ 
tory organs, full and dispersed in transverse bands, between 
which come forth, and especially interiorly, long, very much 
diversified cirrhi form productions, mingled with the ovaries. 
Orifices of the intestinal canal terminal. (De Blainville.) 

Kxnmple, Slc.phanomia Amphitrides, Pcron et Lcsucur 
(Voyage aux Torres Austr., p. 43, pi. '29, Jig. 5). 

Pratomedea 

Generic Character. — Body free, floating, cylindrical, fis¬ 
tulous, very long, provided above with an imbricated 
assemblage of gelatinous bodies (on two alternate rows) 
which are full and hippopodiform, and throughout the rest 
of its length with filamentous, cirrhous, diversiform produc¬ 
tions. Mouth prohoscidiform, at the extremity of a sort of 
vesicular stomach. 

Example, Protomedea lutea. 



Frotnmedea lutea. 

Rhodophysa. 

Generic Character.—Body short, cylindrical, llcsliy. 
swollen above into an ncriferous bladder, and provided 
below with a variable numbor of gelatinous bodies, which 
arc full, costiform, forming a single transverse series, and 
with a variable number of filamentous diversiform produc¬ 
tions. Mouth and anus terminal. (De Blainville.) 

Example, lthisophysa Helianthus, 

These animals Form Cuvier’s second order of Acnlephans, 
under tho name of Hydrostatic Acalephatis, He charac¬ 
terises them as being recognised by one or two ordinary 
vesicles filled with the air, by whose means they are sus¬ 
pended in the water. Appendages singularly numerous and 
varied inform, someof which probably serve as suckers, others 
perhaps as ovaries, and some, longer than tho others, as 


tentacuta, are joined to these vesicular parts to compose the 
whole apparent organization of tho animal. Cuvier adds 
that it is not observed whether they have a mouth well dis¬ 
tinguishable as such. (Regno Animal, 1830.) 



Ithotlopliytn Heliuntlius. 

PHYSSO'PHORA. [Physoghada.] 

PHYTO'CRINUB. [Kncuinitks, vol. ix., p. 391.1 

PHYTOLACCA, a genus of tropical or subtropical herb¬ 
aceous plants, with erect or occasionally twining stems, a 
thickish turnip-shaped root, alternate undivided broad 
leaves, and leafless erect racemes of flowers succeeded by 
deop purple fruits. They have a five-parted calyx, no 
corolla, from five to thirty stamens inserted into a tlcsliy 
disk, and the pistil consists of several unilocular distinct 
carpels united at the base or along the whole inner angle. 
Tho fruit is an umhonale depressed berry, with solitary 
seeds whose embryo is turned round mealy albumen. Phy¬ 
tolacca decandra, a species found wild in Virginia, where it 
is culled Poean, whence the vulgar name of Poke applied to 
this species, has a root, which acts us n powerful emetic, but 
its exhibition is attended with narcotic effects: its berries 
are also reported to possess the same quality; they stain an 
intense purple colour, and are said to be employed in Por¬ 
tugal as a means of improving the appchrance of inferior 
red wines. Notwithstanding the acridity of its leaves, this 
plant, when very young, is said to be eaten in the United 
States as asparagus ; and Dr. Royle relates that he found 
P. acimsa, a Himalayan species, employed in the same 
manner in the north of India, to be very palatable when 
boiled. 
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Ftiytotocf* decondra. 

1, an expanded flower i 2, ihe pint’; 3. e ripe fruit • 4, the seme, cut through 

transversely; 9, a vertical section of a reed. 

PJIYTOJLACCA'CKAS form a small natural order of 
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plants, named after tl»e subject of our last article, but whoso 
limits and position in a natural series aro unsettled. Ac¬ 
cording to most writers they aro regarded as apctalous 
plants and allies of the Chenopodiaceous and|Polygonaceous 
orders, from which their distinct ovaries chiefly distinguish 
them. But Endlicher, in his recent arrangement of plants, 
.probably influenced by the form of their embryo, and by 
the plurality of the carpels, considers them as rotated on 
the ono hand to the Caryophyllaceous, and on the other to 
the Malvaceoua orders. Notwithstanding tho apparent dif¬ 
ference between these two stations, it is probable that both 
aro correct, and that Phytolaccace® are really plants con¬ 
necting Chcnopodiacese and Caryophvllace®. If so, they 
furnish a new proof of the badness of the fundamental divi- 
sionj proposed for Exogens by both Do Candolle and Jus¬ 
sieu. With the exception of Phytolacca, no plants of this 
order appear to be of much importance to man; their pro¬ 
perties seem to be generally acrid. 

PHYTOSAU'RUS, Jaeger’s name for a genus of fossil 
Sauribns. Two species are recorded, Phytosattrus Cubico- 
dan, and Ph. Cylindricodon, both from the dolomitic sand¬ 
stone (Keuper formation). 

PHYTO'TOMA. [Musophaqid*, vol. xvi., p. 28.] 

PHYTOTOMl'NAi. [Musofhaguwk, vol. xvi., p. 28 .] 

PHYTOZOA'KIA. This is the general term employed 
by M. Khrenberg to include the numerous species and 
genera of minute animals living in water, for which by 
other writers the titles of Infusoria and Microzoaria are pre¬ 
ferred. Thcro are two grand divisions, or classes as Ehren- 
herg calls them, of the Phytozoaria, viz. Polygastrica and 
Rotatoria orRotifora; and as, judging from some examina¬ 
tion, and in accordance with many modern writers, wo con¬ 
sider these classes to be really and widely distinct, so as to 
deserve to be placed in very different parts of the scale of 
animal organization, we treat the subject under those terms 
respectively. [Infusoria; Microzoaria; Polygastrica; 
Rotatoria.] 

PIIYZK'LIA, ono of the divisions of the Terebelles of 
Savigny ( Amphitrite , Cuv., part; Annelides Tubicoles of 
Cuv.). 

PI A MATER. [Brain.] 

PIACENZA (Placentia), a town in the duchy of Parma, 
and the second in importance in that state, is situated 
about half a mile from the southern hank of the Po, and 
two miles east of the confluence of the Trebbia with that 
river, in a fine plain bounded on the south by well cultivated 
hills. The town is surrounded by walls and ditches, and 
lias a citadel, which, according to a stipulation of the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna of 1815, is garrisoned by Austrian troops. 
The streets aro wide and straight. The principal square in 
front of the ducal palace is adorned with two equestrian 
bronze statues of dukes Ranuccioand Alessandro Farnese. 
Piacenza abounds in fine buildings, the principal of which 
are—l, the ducal palace, commenced after the design of 
Vignola, hut not finished; 2, thePodesteria,or town-house, 
a Gothic building of the thirteenth century; 3, the cathe¬ 
dra], a handsome Gothic structure of the twelfth century, 
with fresco paintings by Guercino and Luigi Caracci; 4, 
8. Sisto, a handsome church, richly adorned; 5, the fine 
church of 8. Agostino; 6, Santa Maria di Campngna, which 
belongs to the Franciscan friars, has some fine paintings. 
The town library contains 30,000 volumes; the now theatre, 
and the school of design and architecture, are also worthy 
of notice. 

Piacenza contains 25,000 inhabitants, who carry on a 
considerable trade in the agricultural products of the 
country. The establishments for public instruction consist 
of a superior school, or lyceum, with professors of law and 
medicine; a secondary or grammar school, the college 
Alberoni for boarders, a school of the fine arts, an institution 
for the-education of young ladies, and several elementary 
schools for boys and girls. 

Placentia is first mentioned as being a Roman co¬ 
lony, settled at the same time as Cremona, in the country 
conquered froth tip Gauls, in the year 224 b.c. (Livy, 
Epitome, xx.) In the second Punic war it was besieged 
unsuccessfully by Hasdrubal while ou his march to join bis 
brother Hannibal; but after the end of that war it was 
taken and destroyed by a hand of Liguriaus and Gauls, 
headed by Hamilear, a Carthaginian officer, who had re¬ 
mained behind after the defeat of Hasdrubal, and had sue- 
qseded in organising the mountaineers of the Ligurian 
Apennines, and leading them against the Romans. (Livy, 


xxxi. 10.) After the dufeat and death of Hamilear by tho 
Roman prtetor L. Furius Purpureus, tho colony of Placentia 
was restored. Tacitus (Histor., ii. 21) mentions Placentia 
as being gallantly defended by Spurinno, a captain of Vitel- 
lius, against the attack of Csocina, one of Otiio’s generals, 
on which occasion a splendid amphitheatre, which stood 
outside of the walls, was destroyed. It was near Placentia 
that the Roman troops under Aurelianus wore defeated in 
a great battle by the Marconianni, who had invaded Upper 
Italy, but Aurelianus afterwards defeated and exterminated 

the invaders, a.d. 271. 

In modern history Piacenza is mentioned as one of tho 
independent Lombard cities. It afterwards had its lords or 
tyrants of tho families of Pclavicino or Pallavicino, Scotti, 
and Landi. It next fell under the dominion of the Visconti 
dukes of Milan. After tho death of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
a.d. 1447, and the establishment of an ephemeral republic 
at Milan, tho citizens of Piacenza revolted against the 
Milanese, and placed themselves under the protection of 
Venice. But Francesco Sforza, being appointed commander 
of the Milanese, retook Piacenza, in December, 1447, when 
the town was given up to pillage. The soldiers of Sforza 
committed all sorts of violence and cruelty, sparing neither 
age nor sex; even*tlio churches were not respected. The 
Milanese historians Corio and Simoncta fully relate those 
atrocities. From that time Piacenza never recovered its 
former prosperity: it remained subject-to tho Sforza dukes 
of Milan, was taken by the French under Louis XII., and 
retaken from the French by pope Julius II., after which it 
remained subject to tho popes, together with Parma, until 
1545, when pope Paul 111. gave it to his son Pier Luigi 
Farnese. From that timo it has formed purt of the duchy 
of Parma. 

Piacenza has produced many distinguished men: the 
scholar Valla, pope Gregory X., Cardinal Alberoni, Gio. 
Battista Porta, the economist Gioia, the philologist Gior- 
dani, and others who arc noticed by Poggiali, ‘ Memorio por 
la Storia Letteraria di Piacenza.’ 2 vuls. 4to., 1778; 
and in tho ‘ Memorio Storicho della Cittil di Piacenza,’ by 
the same writer. A description of the buildings and other 
objects worthy of notice was published in 1828: ‘ Descri- 
zione doi Monument: e Picture di Piacenza,’ 8Vo. 

PIAHAU, or PIAUHAU, the name assigned to certain 
Cotingas ( Ampelis , Linn.), whose bill is more strong and 
more pointed than the ordinary Cotingas. Tho Piuuhaus 
are so called from their cry, and are very insectivorous. 
Vieillot has distinguished them by the generic name of 
Querula. [Muscicapidas, vol. xvi., p. 11.] 

PIANO-FORTE, a keyed musical instrument, variously 
formed and under different denominations, such as grand, 
square, and upright. The first notion of the square piano¬ 
forte was taken worn the clavichord by a German mechanic 
of the name of Viator, about ninety or a hundred years 
ago; but, for want of friends or funds, ho never became 
known as a maker. The invention however was followed 
up by other musical instrument makers of tho snmo nation, 
who all left their clavichords and harpsichords for the new 
instrument, tho piano-forte. Thus we have Zumpe, Tabel, 
Rchudi, Kirkman, Broailwood, Stodart, Schoone. Buntehart, 
Pohlman, Pother, Beck, Garcha, Ganer, and a host of 
others. 

The grand piano-forte is supposed to bo of earlier date 
than the square piano forte, ana is said to have been the 
invention or a German musician of the name of Schroder, 
or, as others say, of Cliristofall, a harpsichord-maker of 
Padua. The first maker at all known in this country wns a 
German of the namo of Backon, but we aro not aware that 
success attended his exertious with tho solid advantages 
which were enjoyed by his contemporary Zumpe, who 
realised an ample fortune, and retired. The place of his 
retirement wo well remember, and have heard good report 
of his cheerftilglass and well-filled pipe, without which, in 
those days, a German did not acknowledge that be lived. 
Tho grand piano-forto retains the shape of the instrument 
from which it was taken, the harpsichord; and although 
that shape has been much condemned, wo have never been 
able to see any other objection to it than its largeness; it is 
the natural outline of the instrument, and we ao not think 
that a better form for it will ever be devised. 

The square piano-forto, we have said, was taken from the 
clavichord, hut it retains only its shape, with the same dis¬ 
position of tho strings and keys; their actions have no simi¬ 
larity. The action of the clavichord was siroplya piece of 
' T 2 
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brass pin wire, which was placed vertically at a point where 
it could be struck or pressed against its proper string, the 
right-hand division of which was free to vibrate, whilst the 
left-hand was muffled by a piece of cloth, the object of 
which was to damp or stop the string, which it did the in¬ 
stant the finger was taken off the key. lire touch of the 
clavichord was peculiar, partaking both of the harpsichord 
’'and the organ; in other words, both struck and pressed, 
and the pressure cOuld be so varied ns to produce a kind of 
tremblant effect. The tones were feeble, soft, and melan¬ 
choly, and better suited to the student, the composer, or the 
solitary, than any purposes of social amusement. 


d 
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Fig. 1. 



a, Key. h, llrau pin wire, c. String, d, Cloth woven hettveen tlio itringi 
m n ilnm|x-r. 

The action of the square piano-forte, on its first intro¬ 
duction, consisted of a hey, a lifter, a hammer, and a 
damper. The key was the same as that of the clavichord. 
The lifter wus a brass wire, with a piece of hide leather as a 
head, which was covered with a piece Of soft leather as a 
finish. This lifter, when in motion, struck the hammer 
against the siring, and thus produced the tone of tire in¬ 
strument. The damper followed the performer, and stopped 
the vibrations as quickly as the finger was removed from 
the key. (See fig. 2.) The tone of this piano-forte was thin 
and wiry, the hammer having only one slight covering of 
sheep-skin leather upon it. 




a. Key. J>, Lifter. r. String, rf. Damper, r, Damper slink or mopxtick. 
/, Hammer. #» Litter. A. Brass dumper. 

This rude idon of a piano-forte continued in uso for many 
years, and the first improvement upon it was introduced by 
Longman and Broderip, who brought out a patented inven¬ 
tion naving two additional parts in the action, namely, the 
hopper and the under-hammer, as they were called (see 
fig. 3). This patent was followed by another introduced by 
Clementi and Co., the burden of which simply wns an im¬ 
provement on the damper. It was called the Irish patent, 
from its having been the invention of an Irishman of the 
name of Southwell; but it had simplicity only to recommend 
it, was found inconvenient, and shortly afterwards was super¬ 
seded by what is now called the crank damper. We cannot 
give the name of the inventor of this improvement; it be¬ 
came so instantaneously general, that the inventor was lost 
sight of in the crowd of makers who adopted his invention. 
It is still in uso, and is acknowledged to be a good and suf¬ 
ficient plan. Thu damper used by Messrs. Broadwood pre¬ 
viously to tho introduction of the crank damper was made 
in brass (see fig. 2), but by whom invented we do not know. 
We now come to tho last addition which has been made to 
the action of the square piano-forte, the check. This 
member was borrowed from the grand piano-forte, atul is so 
acknowledged by the name given to those square piano¬ 
fortes which have it; for they arc always called, par ex¬ 
cellence, grand-square piano-fortes. The check certainly 
is a most important part of a piano-forte, and the best of 
actions is nothing without it. The cheek is placed behind 
the hammer, nearly at the end of tho key; where, after the 
blow has been given, it catches the tail of the hammer, and 
holds it till another blow is required (see fig. 3). For fur¬ 
ther information as to Uie squaro piano-forte, we refer to 
the diagrams, which wo nope will bo found sufficient for any 
information that may be required. As an instrument, we 
Think leu of the square piano-forte than any other: it has 
neither the touch, the tone, nor the appearance of either 
the grand or the upright. 


Fig. 3, exhibiting all the Varieties of the modem Square 
Pianoforte as respects the Action. 




a.Kijr. K Hopper, by which fh« escape of tho hammer ii eflacted. i*. Sirin*. 
d, Inin dampar. dd. Crank dampar. e. Under hummer, f. Hummer. 
S. Check. 

The grand piano-forte, as above observed, was the inven¬ 
tion. of Schroder or Christofali, manufactured by Backers, 
and retains the shape of tho instrument from which it was 
takon, the harpsichord. Here again we have two instru¬ 
ments alike in farm, but unlike in almost every other 
circumstance; for their action, their tones, and the style in 
which they are played upon, arc all entirely different. The 
action of the harpsichord was simply a key and what was 
called a jack, which was a piece of pear-tree with a small 
moveablo tongue of holly, through which a cutting of crow- 
quill was passed to touch the string when the jack was in 
action; the tone produced by this contrivance was a kind 
of scratch with a sound at tho cud of it (see fig. 4). 

Fig. 4. Haipsichord Jack. 



a. Jack, b. Tongue, c. Quill, d. Bristle ipring. e, Clotli dumper. 

The fiction of a grand piano-forte consisted of a key, 
a lerer, a hammer, a button, a check, and a damper, with 
rails and sockets to connect them. By this combination of 
parts, every musical intention known or desired at that 
time was perfectly attainable, and with admirable effects by 
Mozart, Haydn, Cramer, and ^others ( 800 /;. &). But we 
have now new and more severe judges to encounter: former 
actions are no longer sufficient; new effects are to be given, 
and new powers are called for. Fortunately, these things 
have been accomplished, for new actions have risen up in 
abundance, and wo have only to choose between them. 
The more or less of excellence will, doubtless, occasionally 
puzzle the amateur, but some ready-fingered friend or ac¬ 
quaintance may be called in, and the difficulty is instantly 
removed by a single cadence on tho instrument desired; 
whether major or minor is quite immaterial. 

No musical instrument is so universally admired as the 

£ iano-forte. Its compass, whether six octaves, six and a 
alf, or seven, is sufficient for all purposes of musical com¬ 
position, and may really be considered a miniature orches¬ 
tra. Tho • smaller instruments have generally only six 
octaves, the grands have six octaves and a half; seven 
octaves we have not yet learned to admfre. The strings of 
the early piano-fortes were partly of steel and partly of brass, 
the treble notes of steel, and the lower notes of brass, a few 
of which, in the bass, were over-lapped or covered, rather 
open, with plated eopper-wire to give them more gravity 
according to the long?ft attainable in the instrument. But 
modern piano-fortes nave steel wire throughout, with about 
an octave in the bass closely lapped with unwashed copper' 
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wire. The strings which are now used in piano-fortes are 
considerably larger than those which were formerly used; 
the advantages of which are durability and firmness. The 
steel-wire now in use is tho manufacture of Mr. Webster of 
Penns, near Birmingham, and is greatly superior to the 
once-famed German wire, now no more in esteem with 
English manufacturers, from the bad quality of the metal 
and the very imperfect manner in which it was drawn: when 
perfectly round, which it ought always to be, it was gene¬ 
rally too soft; and when sufficiently hard, it was scarcely 
ever well manufactured, from which circumstance it was 
constantly false in vibration. Stops and pedals are more or 
less adopted in different conn trios. Stops can scarcely be 
said to be used at the present day; they properly belong to 
the middle age of piano-forte making, and were placed in the 
instrument on the left hand of the performer. The damper- 
stop and the buff-stop were the most common; the damper- 
stop raised tho dampers from the Btrings, which gave con¬ 
tinuation to the tones, and the buff-stop raised a piece of 
soft buff leather up to the strings, and gave the instrument 
somewhat the tone of the harp. Pedals are much esteemed 
by some performers and little by others; in foreign piano¬ 
fortes we find many pedals, hut in tho English we have 
scarcely ever more than two—one for piano effects, and the 
other for forte. This pedal, the forte, is an effective pedal, 
and not at all injurious to the mechanism of the instrument; 
we cannot say as much of tho piano pedal, for, by passing 
the action to ono string, it is not only straining to the 
centres of the hammers, but is also very apt to disturb the tu¬ 
ning of the unisons, by which an instrument is often unfairly 
tested as regards its standing, and a more frequent applica¬ 
tion to the tuner is required. In lieu of this pedal, some 
makers have introduced a soft substance, wool or leather, 
between the hammers and the strings, by which something 
like the buff-stop is accomplished, but with more delicacy 
and vibration in its effects. The foreign name for this 
pedal is jeu celeste , and to us it is more agreeable, and is 
certainly less injurious to the action of the instrument than 
the more frequent piano pedal. 

We will here give, in alphabetical order, a few diagrams 
of grand actions. Their merits we must leave to those who 
have occasion for them, reserving only the right to make a 
few brief remarks that may be necessary for the purpose of 
this article. They are the works of living manufacturers. 

Fig. 5. The Common Grand Piano-forte Action. 



a, Key. ft. Levrr. c, Hutton, d, Cheek. «, Dumper. /, Striog. g, Ruler. 
A,'Dumper peilal lifter. fif. Hails and ftu-kets. A. Spring. /.Hummer. 

Fig. 6. Messrs. Broadwood's farmer and new Patent 
Grand Action. (Invented by Mr. Southwell, son of the 



The shadsat parts ere the ttew additions, the Intention of which i« to konp the 
lismmer at a certain distunestfrom the string wheu the linger is on the hey. 

o. Key. ft. Lever, c, Dutton, 4. Check, e. Damper. /, String. o.Cmak 
for damper, ft, Damper pedal Kfter. HU, Halls and rockets. A, Spring. 


/, Hammer, m, n, Block passed through the hammer butt, «. Spring fixed 
at tho Imekof n. and presdug upon the froutnf It: bv which armugoment. when 
the lever passes the notch, it is caught by m, and the hammer t» sustained at 
the given height, p. Another spring, which regulates the action of a, aud de¬ 
termines the height It shall rise. 


Fig. 7. Messrs. Collard and Collard’s new Rilent Grand 
Piano-forte Action; the Invention qf Mr. George 
Stewart. 



Fig. 8. Mr. ErrartTs Patent Grand Action; the Invention 
of his Uncle, Mr. Sebastian Errard. 



a. Key. ft, Lifter centred in the key and the hopper lover, e. Hopper lever. 
dd, Hopper, e, Hammer sustaining lever, f. Stop for c. g. Hopper button. 
A. Ilutt for the hopper to hit against, f i. Two small wirn stops acting upon e. 
A A, Mapper anil sustaining spring. /.Check, mm, liolatice weights of lead, 
n. Damper, o, Hammer, p, Hammer mil. 


Fig. 9. Mr. Womum's new Grand Action. (This Action 
is based on the Piccolo Action.} 



a. Key. ft. Hopper anil spring, e. Hammer, d. Check, e. Button lo set 
off the ltopper. f. Hopper lover, g. lie attached to tile butt of the hammer. 
A. Sustaining spring linked to the end of the tie, and fixed in the front end of 
the. hopper lever, the rising of which puts tho sustaining spriug ill actiou. 
This spring gives Lite piano blow ntid assists in Ww.Jorte and repetition, 
it. Damper and fixings. A, Hammer ruler and back touch. /, Wood spring 
to set up the hoppers. 


Fig. 10. Mr. Zeiter's new Grand Action. 



a. Key. b , Hopper, which works in the key with what i« willed n birtVn 
month. c % Kacapemeiit part of tho hopper ami the wettliitf oflT Is pflootod by tho 
button working in the iirchwl pnrt t»bo\o it. Si e. d t liuttun anti wire, c . Arch 
in which the ballon act*. /. Hopper Sprint, a, Hammer. A, Check. 
«*, Damper, k, Dumpor Crank. I, Dumper pediu action, m *»# Hail and 
socket, n, Hammer mil. 

The upright piano-forte was, doubtless, taken from tho 
upright harpsichord, and wo have always understood that 
it was tho invention of an Englishman of tho name of 
HanCock, a musical instrument maker resident in some 
part of Westminster. Ho was a man of much ingenuity, 
and produced several varieties in keyed Ks.truments; 
amongst which we find the organised pianoforte, tho 
portable grand piano-forte, and an instrument, also a piano¬ 
forte, in the shape of a spinnet. • The portable grand, in its 
day, was a successful and desiralfe instrument, but hns 
‘ long since been superseded by instruments of the kind 
called hit grands, boudoir grands, pocket grands, and semi 
grands. The next novelty was tho invention of John Iwaac 
Hawkins, who constructed an upright instrument with a 
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detached sound-board in an iron frame, and the whole waa 
it) arranged a» to bo able to meet the atmosphere with 
compensating powers. In the bass, it had spiral or helical 
strings, by which length was gained; and, in the treble, 
three octaves of equal tension were accomplished by a uni¬ 
form size of wire. It was patented, but did not take with 
the public sufficiently to come into notice. Following 
Hawkins we had William Southwell, who patented an im¬ 
provement in upright piano-fortes, and gave it the name of 
the cabinet pianoforte. The name still remains umongst 
us, but the invention lias long since been superseded and 
laid aside. The unique piano-forte was introduced about 
thirty years ago by Messrs., Wilkinson and Wornura, and was 
the invention and patent* of the latter. This instrument 
met the taste of the day for instruments of little altitude; 
it did not stand higher than three feel three inches, and the 
Rtrings were all placed diagonally towards the floor; the 
action was simple and oifoclive, but it is not now uuder 
manufacture. 

Fig. 11. Mr. Wornum's Patent Unique Action. 



it. Key. b, HopCer. r. String, it, Hammnr roll, t. Hummer, f. Damper 
and wire, g, Damper roll, h, Ruler, ti, Springs. 

Numerous inventions and improvements appeared about 
this time, some of which were patented, and some not; but 
we cannot say moro concerning them than that they were 
productions with scarcely a difference, and calculated merely 
to gratify thoirseveral makers with n variety of their own; 
for their powers and peculiarities were all much to the same 
effect under the finger of a performer: indeed we had no 
decidedly new thing until the double or Piccolo action ap¬ 
peared. This wus the invention of Mr. Wornum, and 
patented by him some ten or twelve years ago; it is appli¬ 
cable to both upright and horizontal instruments, and is 
now extensively manufactured in Europe and America, 

Fig. 12. Mr. Wornum's double or Piccolo Action. 



For delicacy, promptness, and firmness of touch, it has not 
yet been equalled. 

There are many things relating to the piano-forte which 
we have not touched upon. There are also some foreign 
actions to which we have not given much attention, espe¬ 
cially those called down-striking actions: we have seen 
these, but are decidedly of opinion that they never will re¬ 
ceive sufficient approbation to come into general use: they 
are much lumbered with parts, and all have a bad touch, 
which, in the present age of performers, whose effects arc 
so delicate and so rapid, is alone enough to condemn them. 
Other inventions too, such as Mr. Litheiiaml’s patent helical 
springs to preserve the tuning, Mr. Riley’s transposing in¬ 
strument, Mr. Mott’s sostinente, Mr. Kirkman’s octave 
string, and Mr. John Trotter’s alternated key-board, have 
all given place to other things, and are no longer known to 
the present generation of musical people. Mr. Litherland’s 
plan was a well-tempered helical spring, which was to be 
attached to the loop, of the string; thus, as the string con¬ 
tracted the spring gave way, or as it expanded the spring 
oollapsed, by which the pitch of the string was retained and 
the tuning consequently preserved. It was never adopted 
to any groat extent, but had Us admirers: a want of firm¬ 
ness in the tone was perhaps its greatest defect. Mr. 
Riley’s plan for transposition was simply a double set of keys, 
one sliding under .the other, by which music might lie 
played from the same scale a note or notes higher or lower. 
It was purchased by Messrs. Broadwood, and is now laid 
aside. It never was calculated to be of service to the prac¬ 
tice of music; neither did it introduce any new or valuable 
idea to the mechanic. Mr. Mott’s sostinente was an appli¬ 
cation of a cylinder and silk loops to an upright piano- forte. 
The loops were attached to the strings, and the cylinder, 
which was moved by the foot, as it were bowed them, and 
the tones came forth somewhat like the tones of the sera- 
phine. Under Mr. Mott’s fingera, this instrument was 
capable of most pleasing effects, but without such aid, wo 
never esteemed the invention. Mr. Kirkman’s octane string, 
was applied as the third string of a grand piano; this string 
was an octave higher in pitch than the other two, and was 
somewhat in effect like two diapasons and a principal in an 
organ, but not so marked in character. It pleased for a 
time, but is now no moro thought of. Mr. Trotter’s alter¬ 
nated key-board was completed about fifteen years ago. Its 
peculiarity was that of alternating the keys: thus the octavo 
came within seven white key if; the black keys too were 
passed under the white, and*finished in front of them below 
with broad heads; by which arrangement a black key could 
bo taken by cither the thumb or Xiao finger, at the option of 
the performer. This instrument was called by Mr. Trotter 
a transposing pianoforte ;■ and he went so for as to promise 
a new notation for it, which notation he seemed to think 
would do away with the present altogether. That he .did 
not live to perform his promise we much regret; for cer¬ 
tainly double sharps ana double flats, with all their acci¬ 
dentals, are anything but agreeable to those who cannot 
devote their whole lives to the study of music. 

There is one other point to which we would draw atten¬ 
tion, and that is what is called the bracing of piano-fortes. 
Out inquiries have led us to this subject, and we find that 
in fiat instruments, especially grands, there is a difficulty in 
giving strength to the bracing. Some makers are for iron, 
and some for wood; but wood, it seems, is inconvenient, and 
iron is therefore mostly adopted. That strength is im¬ 
portant, and very important, is quite clear, when we know 
that the strings of a grand piauo-fiotte pull equal to a weight 
of six tons. Iron as a substance, doubtless, has the'greater 
strength, but may not wood he so applied as to be strong 
enough? That wood is more sonorous than iron, there has 
never, we believe, been a question, and we still yet hope that 
sooner or later it will be allowed to he a 'bettor materia)'. 
The ingenuity and capital now employed in this intotestifig 
branch of manufacture give us some promise that the day 
is not for distant when a more uniform and successful 
practice will be adopted in the construction of the piano¬ 
forte. If this cab be accomplished; what may not be ex¬ 
pected from future Hummels and Thalbcrgs? • 1 £■*. 

PIAPEC, the name of a bird firom Senegal, forming tho 
genus Ptilostomusot Swainson, intimately related, accord¬ 
ing to M. Temminek, to his Conus gymnoeephalus. This 
form is placed by Mr. Swainson among his subfamily 
Gktucopinet, Wattle or notarial crows, in his fomiiy Cor* 
video, ■ 
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PIASTRE. [Money.] 

PIAZZA, a term adopted in its original form from the 
Italian, but with a groat change of its meaning; for while 
in that language it signifies merely an open place, it is em¬ 
ployed by us to denote a covered ambulatory, whether 
formed by columns or arches, in the lower part of a build¬ 
ing, such cloistered walks being veryoommon in the piazza 
or public squares of Italian cities, as that of St Mark's 
at Venice, &c. Yet, although we have borrowed the 
term, it has been rather as a distinct name applied in a 
few particular cases than as a general denomination; for 
excepting Inigo Jones’s arcade, on the north and part of the 
east side of Covent Garden, which ia expressly called the 
‘ Piazza,’ we have scarcely another instance m London, 
such projecting colonnades as those of the Opera House 
and the Quadrant being different in architectural character, 
as may instantly be perceived by comparing the last-men¬ 
tioned with the small piazza beneath the County Fire-Office 
adjoining to the Quadrant. Though fora different reason, 
such an arrangement has quite as much toreeonunend it in 
this count ry as in Italy itself; at least for principal thorough* 
fares and trading streets; because if not required as a protec¬ 
tion against the sun, it is desirable as affording dry and shel¬ 
tered walks and clean pavement in all weathers in those parts 
of the town where, owing to the crowd and constant traffic, 
rain and dirt uro most annoying to foot-passengers. Ac¬ 
cordingly, m his plans for rebuilding the City after the 
Groat Fire, Sir C. Wren proposed to carry piazzas beneath 
the fronts of the houses or the principal streets; but pre¬ 
judice or something else determined otherwise; nor has 
such a highly con vouiont modo of building, as regards public 
accommodation, been since adopted in any of the improve¬ 
ments and now streets formed in the vicinity of New Lon¬ 
don Bridge. 

PIAZZA, Town of. [Sicily.] 

PIAZZI, JOSEPH, was born at Ponte in the Valteline 
(Switzerland), July 16, 1746. His education appears to 
ha\e commenced at Milan, wlioro he assumed the habit 
of the Thf-dtins, and became an inmate of the convent of 
St. Anthony. Here and at Turin he studied the classics 
nud mathematics under Tiraboschi and Beccarla, and at 
Rome under Lesueur and Jacquier, the editors of the 
Jesuits’ edition of the * Principia.’ Ho began to teach phi¬ 
losophy at Genoa; but having expressed iumsalf too openly 
on certain theological points, he was threatened with the 
persecution of the Dominicans, from which he escaped by 
accepting the professorship of mathematics in the new 
university of Malta, conferred upon him by the grand¬ 
master Pinto. Upon his return to Italy, he became pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy and mathematics in the College of the 
Nobles at Ravenna; but here again his religious opinions 
ntade him many enemies. Soon after the publication of 
two philosophical theses, which were deemed • too bold for 
so young a divino,’ he found it expedient to retire, first to 
Cremona, and thence to Rome, where he was for some time 


reader of dogmatic theology at 8. Andr6 della Valle. In 
1780, at the recommendation of Jacquier, he was appointed 
professor of the higher .mathematics m the Academy of Pa¬ 
lermo, where, with the co-operation of the viceroy, he 
fouuded in astronomical observatory. In 1787 he visited 
Paris, where homage the acquaintance of Lalande, Jeaurat, 
Pingrfi,Delfteifeft and Badly; also of JobqGauini,Me- 
t-liaim and Legjmdqp, who were at that time occupied in de¬ 
termining the difference of longitude between the observa- 
.toruMusf ^^fe and Greenwich. He next visited England, 
wtafr .-ge' hggpme intimate with Maskelyne, Herschel, 
Vin^MSd^ipqre particularly with Ratnsden, to whom he 
emutrtfetioo or the instruments for his new 
opemtqpft A Much of his time during his stay in England 
w*t pa^ia afc^y|&6fet$* * »©ry of Greenwich. Here, with 
DkpKufediyiit,^hepiiftvei the solar eclipse.of June 8, 
iW sJm< the yfajaroilowing he communicated « paper to 
tire Husk* vot. 70, p. 68), containing 

theuwervations or that eclipse by twalve other astronomers, 
ana the 'r’Yiffpir—— ^ence deduced by himself relative to 
the Ic igjfttfles of fhereeveral observatories. At that time 
the lo^pthde of the Dublin observatory was taken at 24** 
88*.; Fu|izi gives 24&18’4*, and expresses his confidence 
that thjjjt is within t wa seconds of the truth: the longitude 
now given feutbf'iM^tjoal Almanac’ is 85» *3*. This 
paper is understood W$o few earliest production os an as¬ 
tronomer. HaVfoipMter much importunity obtained the 
completion of hlsTtllitrumcnts, no returned with them to 


Sicily in the latter part of the yea* 1789, and very soon 
after became one of the most active and accurate of modern 
observers. The observatory of Palermo was ut that tune 
the most southern in Europe, that at Malta having been 
recently destroyed by fire. In the course of the first ten 
years he determined the positions of no less than 6748 blars. 
His first catalogue* was published in 1803, under tho title 
of # Stellarmft Inerrantiura Positiones,’ which was tie- 
served!/ honoured by tho Academy of Scionces of Paris, and 
acquired for its author the esteem and admiration of astro¬ 
nomers. It was while thus occupied that he discovered, 
January 1, 1801, the first of the four planets now known to 
bo situated between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and to 
which he gave the name of Ceres Ferdinandea, out of rom- 

S liment to Ills natron the king of Naples. [Ceres.] Fer- 
inand would nave commemorated the event by circulating 
among the astronomers of Europe a gold medal hearing the 
effigy of Piazzi; but tho latter suggested that tho money 
would be moro usefully applied in the purchase of an equa¬ 
torial, of which tho observatory was in need. 

In 1817 he was called to Naples to put into activity tho 
new observatory erected by Murat on tho heights of Capo 
di Monte. He was succeeded in tho observatory of Palermo 
by M. Cacciatore, to whom he had previously confided tho 
difficult task of re-oxamiuing Maskelyne’s thirty-six princi¬ 
pal stars. Tho observations of Cacciatoro, which were ex¬ 
tended to 120 stars, form the basis of Piazzi’s second 
Catalogue of 7646 stars, published in 1814. Speaking of 
this catalogue, tho council of tho London Astronomical 
Society remark, in their seventh annual Report, that 4 it ex¬ 
ceeds everything of tho kind which preceded it, and shows 
more powerfully than words can express what may bo 
effected by the talents and assiduity of one individual.’ 
Piazzi was a member of the principal scientific societies of 
Italy, France, and Germany. Of the Royal Society of 
London he was elected a fellow in 1804, nt the same timo 
with Baron Zach and Professor Gauss. He died at Naples, 
July 22, 1826. His library and instruments bo bequeathed 
to tho observatory of Palermo, and a liberal annuity m per¬ 
petuity, to bo appropriated in succession to the education 
and maintenance of young men who evince a marked par¬ 
tiality for astronomical science. 

The preceding notice is chiefly drawn from an nrticlo in 
tho 4 Bulletin ties Sciences’ for 182G, drawn up by Do 
Angelis under tho eye of the Baron Zach. A move detailed 
account of Piazzi’s life and labours lias long been expectod 
from the pen of his friend Colonel Visconti, tho present 
director of the geographical engineers at Naples. The pub¬ 
lished works of,Piazzi mentioned in different numbers of 
the * Bulletin des Sciences’ are collected and appended to 
a translation of the above article in Brewster's 4 Journal’ for 
1827 (vol. vi., p. 193). They are as under;— 

1, ’ Discourse on Astronomy,’Paler., 1790. 

2, 4 Description of the Observatory of Palermo,’ in 9 
books, of which four wero published in 1792 and five in 
1794. 

3, 4 On the Discovery of tho Planet Ceres,’ Palermo, 1862. 
4, 4 Observations on the Obliquity of tho Ecliptic,’ 1804. 
{Mem. Soc. ltuliuna, tom. xi.) 

8, 4 On the Procession of the Equinoxes,' 1804. ( Ejthrm. 
do Milan.) 

6, 4 On the Parallax of some of the Fixed Stars.’ (Mem. 
Soc. Italiana, xii.) • 

7, * On tho Measure of the Tropical Year.’ (Id., tome 
xiii.') 

8, ‘On the Proper Motion of tho Jixcd Stars.’ (Mem. 
da rinst. Nat. Hal., tome i.) s 

9, 4 Tlie Metrical System for Sicily** 1812. 

10 , 4 Lessons in Astronomy,’ 1817. 

11, 4 On the Observed and Calculated Solstice:,.' (Mum. 
de PInat. da Milan, tomo ii.) - 

12, 4 On the Italian and European Clock.’ (Giom. de 
Sct'enzeparla Sicdiu, Aug., 1824.) 

13, 4 On the Progress of Astronomy.' (Giom. de Soc. 
Lett, at Arti par la Sicilia, April, 1824.) 

14, 4 Desciiption of the Meridian of tlio Cathedral of 
Palermo, established by Piazzi in 1798,’ by M. Cacciatoic. 
,(/</., August, 1824.) * 

PIBROGH, in Scottish music, the march or battle-tune 
of the Highland dans. 

PICA. [Corvid*, vol. viii., p. 68 ; Magpie.] 

' PIC AM AH, a peculiar compound obtained by Reichen- 
baolj from wood-tar. 
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Its properties are—that it is nearly colourless, limpid, and 
transparent; it lias the consistence of a tliickish oil; to the 
touch it is greasy ; its smell is not scry strong or disagreea¬ 
ble, but it is peculiar; the taste of picamar (in pice arna- 
rum) is intolerably bitter, and at llrst burning, but after¬ 
wards cooling, like peppermint. Its specific gravity is about 
1*10. At common temperatures ox)gen has no sensible 
action on picamar; even when it has been long exposed to 
the air. it becomes only slightly yellowish, but when boiled 
in contact with it, it becomes gradually brown; its boiling 
point is about 545". In water, whether cold or hot, it dis¬ 
solves sparingly, and the solution has no effect either on 
litmus or turmeric paper. 

It dissolves in acetic acid, and the bitterness of pyroligne¬ 
ous acid is derived from its presence. Alcohol, sother, py- 
roxylic spirit, and creosote dissolve it readily. It dissolves 
sulphur, phosphorus,and selenium, and, when hot, caoutchouc 
also, but this is deposited as it cools. In cold sulphuric 
acid it dissolves without decomposition, but. this takes place 
when they arc heated together. By nitric acid it is decom¬ 
posed, ami a reddish brown mass is formed, but without 
any oxalic acid. 

Picamar combines with ammonia, soda, lime, and barytes, 
and with potash it forms a crystalline compound which is 
nearly insoluble in alcohol; but when it is diluted aud heated, 
it takes up u large quantity of this compound, which on 
cooling separates in white brilliant crystals. 

It has not been analyzed, and has not as yet been applied 
to any useful purpose; but it has been suggested that it 
may be usefully employed in preventing steel instruments 
from rusting. 

PICARD, JEAN, was born 21st July, 1620, at La Fttcbe 
in the present department of the Sartho, and became priest, 
and prior of Itille in the same department. Scarcely any¬ 
thing is known of his early history. Even the names of his 
parents appear to have been forgotten, ns they are not men¬ 
tioned by Lalando, who visited his birth-place. Pczenus, in 
his ‘ Critical History of the Discovery of the Longitude,* 
referred to by Delumbre. speaks of one Picard, a gardener 
of the duke of Croqui, whom the astronomer .1 as Valois in¬ 
structed so successfully in tho use of astronomical instru¬ 
ments, that he became one of the most, celebrated observers 
of his ago. As the subject of this article is tho only Picard 
who is known to have acquired any celebrity as an astrono¬ 
mical observer, it may be conjectured that lie was the hum¬ 
ble individual here alluded lu. The earliest event with 
which his name is associated, and of which the date is 
recorded, is the solar eclipse of 25th August, 1645, which he 
observed with the astronomer Gassendi, whom he succeeded, 
in 1055, as professor of astronomy in the College Royal of 
France, lie was one of the eight individuals selected by 
Colbert, in 1666, to originate tho Academy of Sciences. 
Tho follow ing year ho made his llrst application of the tele¬ 
scope to the measurement of angles; which alone, observes 
Dclambre, would entitle him to the esteem and remem¬ 
brance of astronomers. Prior to this, plain sights only had 
been used, with which not only are ^distant objects frequently 
altogether invisible, but of those which can bo seen the out¬ 
line is seldom distinctly defined, while in some cases, as in 
the fixed stars, they have an apparent magnitude which they 
do not really possess. According to Lahire however the 
merit of this great improvement (which was eagerly adopted 
by every astronomer of note, Hevelius excepted) is divided 
between Picard and Auzout, who were in partnership, 
though, frmn Picard’s description of bis' invention, in his 
work entitled ‘ Figure do la Terre,’ it would appear to he 
exclusively due to himself. Jfoon after this he introduced 
an entirely new system of astronomical observation, wherein 
the pendulum, th.ni recently invented by Huyghous, »s first 
brought into use in determ imng thcrightascension of thestars 
by noting the instant of their passage across the meridiun. 
[Transit Instrument.] This method, observes Delambre, 
which is adhered to at the present day, ‘insures to those two 
authors, Uuygben* and Picard, an incontesliblc superiority 
over all the astronomers of the time without a single excep¬ 
tion.' In tho memoir wherein these views arc more fully 
developed, and which be read before tho Academy of Sciences, 
in April, 1670, he urges the necessity of forming more cor¬ 
rect tables of the sun and fixed stars, oh also tables of reii ac- 
tion. which lie regarded as the chief foundation of all sound 
practical astronomy. For this purpose he solicited the 
erection of a mural quadrant, which oiler many years of 
need leas delay was finally adjusted in tho plane of the meri¬ 


dian, not however till Picard was upon his death-bed. In 
1671, with a view to give astronomers greater confidence in 
employing the observations of Tycho Brah6, Picard visited 
the island of Hotiriu in order to determine the position of 
Uranibcrg. Scarcely a vestige of tbo observatory remained; 
sufficient however to enable him to detect an error of one 
minute in the latitude'and several minutes in the longitude, 
as given by Tycho, which confirmed the suspicious previously 
entertained by astronomers. While absent on this occasion 
he met with Rfiemer, then a young man, with whose mathe¬ 
matical talents he was so well pleased that he brought him 
to Paris and introduced him to the academy. The observa¬ 
tory of Paris, the plan of which had been furnished by 
Picard, was completed in 1671. when, it was immediately 
occupied by Dominic Cassini, who, at Picard’s recommen¬ 
dation, had been invited by Colbert to take up lira residence 
in Frafice. It wus not till two years later that inferior 
accommodation within the same building was allotlcd to 
Picard. ‘ He saw,’ says Delambre, ‘ all his projects neglected 
qr their execution deferred; all expenditure and encourage¬ 
ment lavishod upon objects of less utility, though to the eye 
of the vulgar of a more brilliant character, such as the rota¬ 
tion of the three planets, and the four new satellites of Sa¬ 
turn ; while telescopes of great cost were imported from Italy 
to verify these discoveries, which, though certainly very curi¬ 
ous, were and always will ho useless,’ Tire astronomical 
ephemeris entitled ‘ La Gonnaissancc desTemps,’ originated 
with Picard in 1670, and was continued by him till his 
death. The same'year he was nominated with Lahire, by 
the king, to conduct ccrtaiu surveys along the coast of Gas¬ 
cony, the result of which sufficiently indicated the necessity 
of constructing an entirely new map of thu country. For 
this purpose he proposed the extension of the arc of the 
meridian passing through the Paris observatory as far us 
tho extremities of thu kingdom: a proposal which has since 
been carried into effect. As au observer, he was no less in¬ 
dustrious and accurate than, as a philosopher, he was en¬ 
lightened. His observations from 1666 to 1682, collected 
and published by Lemontiier in 1741, under the title of 
‘HistoireCdlcstc,* are a sufficient proof of his activity; while 
his perseverance for ten years in observing the minute varia¬ 
tions which, from causes then unknown, aro continually 
taking place in the altitude of the polar star, is equally con¬ 
clusive as to his zeal and the perfection which astronomical 
observation attained in his hand. 

Wlmt Picard is however now chielly remembered for, is his 
measurement of an are of the meridian of Paris between 
Amiens and Malroisine. This was begun in 1669, and 
forms the subject of his work entitled ‘Mesure de la 
Terre,’ Paris, 1671, a large folio of 30 pages. The base ex¬ 
tended along a paved road from Villejuive to Juvisy; it 
was twice measured, the results being 5662| and 5G63JI 
toises, the mean of which was taken. The difference be¬ 
tween the latitudes of Amiens and Mulvoisine he found to 
be 1* 22' 55", and the length of the intermediate are 78,850 
toises; whence it followed that the length of one degree 
between thoso latitudes was 57,057. Tho toise employed 
wus that of Chastelet. ‘Lest, 1 says Picard, ‘this toise 
should share tho fate of those employed in former surveys, 
of which only the name remains (it has since been lost), 
we Will connect it with a measure which, being taken from 
nature herself must be invariable and universal' He then 
states that he determined with great cafe the length of thu 
pendulum vibrating seconds (which he supposed was con¬ 
stant for all latitudes), aud which at Paris W found to be 
440 5 lignes, according to the toise of Chastelefc (Mcture de 
la Terre, p. 4.) Tho most accurate determinations which 
have since been made do not differ from thfo resultby so 
much as the of a ligne. ( Francos ur, G & tlnfOrphbe , p. 25tk) 
At the date of this survey the law ofreffthction Was imper¬ 
fectly known, and its effects werenegl^ied. Tho effects j&rig- 
ing from what have since been termed pbdtniUoD andhutation 
[Ahkrration ; Precession and NtWA*tor»] bad been felt, 
but astronomers then, and for more than half a century 
afterwards, knew not how the requfinte corrections should pe 
applied. These were therefore sources of error Which viti¬ 
ated the observations of Picard in-common with those of 
all other astronomers of .that timoy'atld in addition an error 
of six toises was committed in the measurement of the base. 
The whole Of the operations b<Ve iinfe been repeated by 
Lemonnier \ljSgr4 du Meridiert, P(iHs, 8vo., 1740) and 
Lacaitte, and Will more recently by Delambre. The final 
result gives 57,074 toises for the length of the degreo, which 
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differs from Picard’s by l" toises (.I.VG English feet); and, continued to bold when that house was. rebuilt after beiinr 
thus recti lied, this measurement is one of those on which the burnt down in March, ISIS, lie died Dcecnilwr 'n t 

_. , . i: .. :.. ..1 'I’l.I. ,1. . to.,., Jlbl, 


greatest reliance is now placed. The cure with which the 
whole of Picard's operations were conducted, and the supe- 


PICARDIE (LA), a maritime province of France, 


riol ity of his instruments and methods over those employed sliluliug one of the military governments into which, before 
ill any previous survey, naturally produced considerable the Revolution, that kingdom was divided. It was bounded 


confidence in bis result. Astronomers would not indeed on the north-east bv Artois and Flandre Fran^aisc (French 
have been justified had they regarded the results of former Flanders), on the cast by Champagne, on the south by the 
surveys in any other light titan rough approximations which He do France, on the south-west by Normandie, and on the 
enabled them to assign the limits within which the true west and north-west by La Maiu-ho, or the English Channel, 
dimensions of the earth would one day he found, hut which Its form was very irregular. The part south of the river 
were useless in determining what its dimensions and figure Autliie had its chief extension from west to cast, about 14.) 
really were. Newton, in liitifi, failed to establish the truth miles from the moulhof the little river Bre-le t which divided 
of his theory of gravitation bv employing an erroneous | Pieardie from Normandie) to the neighbourhood of Roeroy 
measure of the earth’s radius, and did not resume its | in Champagne ; hut the breadth of this portion from north 


of his theory of gravitation bv employing an erroneous | Pieardie from Normandie) to the neighbourhood of Roeroy 
measure of the earth’s radius, and did not resume its | in Champagne ; hut the breadth of this portion from north 
consideration till he heard of Picard's survey, by which > to south was in no part greater than r.O miles, and generally 
it was confirmed. Norwood's measurement of the arc. was much less. A narrow strip of the province projected 
of the meridian between London and York, which took | front this southern part along the coast, about 50 miles 
place in lii.i l, gave results which have since been shown to j northward from tho Autliie, hut not having in any pail a 
he correct, and were doubtless known to Newton. Hut his : much greater extension inland from west to east than ‘JO 
measuioiuenr di tie red too considerably from those which ! miles. 

preceded it to be admitted on the strength of the imperfect ; The province above described was sometimes distinguished 
apparatus employed by him. Norwood’s measure is called as Pieardie Septcntrionale (Northern Pieardie), in order to 
h\ Delambre a great piece of good fortune. [Nouvvoon.J | distinguish it from the districts of Beauvaisis, Valois, Sois- 
l'icjrd died at Paris, 12th July. 1082 (Delambre); ae- j sonnuis, Luonnuis, and Noyonnais, to which, though included 
cording to other authorities, his death took place ill )fi83 or ! in the military government of the He do France, the name 
1 lis t. Besides the works already mentioned, the following I of Pieardie Mcridionale was sometimes given. The etyiiio- 
are inserted m the ‘ Memoirs’ of the Academy of Sciences, j logy of the name Pieardie, and the time when it first came 
The numbers refer to the volume : — j into use, are uncertain: there is no evidence that it was em- 

vi. De la Pratique dcs Grands Cadmus par le Caleul; Do j ployed before the twelfth or perhaps the thirteenth century. 


M eiisiiris: De Meii-ura Liquidorum ot Aridontm ; De Pro- 
portiiine Aqnariini Klllucntium; Fragments on Dioptrics; 


This province had no feudal unity, and therefore no history 
to he recorded hero; a brief notice of the changes to which 


I’reatise on Levelling. All hut the last are in the ‘ Divers it has been subject will he round under the departments 


Ouvru ■e-,,’ ice., fob, Paris, 1 j 

tii. Measurement of the Earth; Astronomical Observa- j 
lions inale in Denmark: Astronomical Observations made 
in various parts of France (1 papers). | 


into which it is now divided. [Pas i>k C.m.ais; Niimmk.] 
Pieardie was divided into Haute and Basse, Upper and 
Lower. Haute or Upper Pieardie (m which Pieardie 
Mcridionale was included), comprehended the districts 


x. Iniiiii'i'-inii and Emersion of Jupiter’s Satellites oh- j of (I) Amienais, eliiet town Amiens (population •15,(101); 


served at Paris in Hills; Oliset i a (inn of the Lunar Eclipses 
of Till Julv, KIT.), and lltli J annarv, l<17(>, hv Cassini, 


(•J) iSawterre, cliief town Pennine (population 3802); t.:j 
Verrnandais, chief town St. Quentin (po]iulation J 7,(1 mi»); 


c (■> papeis) : Experiments relatiiu to the : ami (1) Thi'-rache, chief town Guise (population 307'.'). 

t .i c .t ii . ... I hm... .1:,. .1..i .1. 


Phenomenon observed m the Yaeuntn of the Ihiromeler ; 
Occtiltalioii of Saturn hv the Moon, observed by Cassini, 
Picard, Roomer, and De La Hire. 


The districts of Pieardie Mcridionale are lnenlione I above. 
Amienais, Venuandais, Beauvaisis, and Soissolinais pre¬ 
serve respectively the designations of the Belgie nations 


• ..' ' *.* ' ' - ■ . . * l J 9 rj 

(Dehimhre, .istmuoinir Moderne, and ltiu"r<iphie Cni-\ by which they Were inhabited; the Ambiani, the Vero- 
rerselle ; Lalamle, Bio"rnji/itn .ts/ronoinnine Comlorcet, i mniidui, the Bellovaei, and the Sucs->iones. Basse or Lower 
V'.’/ogc de B/eard; Fontenelle’s KL>"f de Picard; Montucla, ! Pieardie comprehended the three districts of Le Calaisis, 
Ui.\t. rl s .\f<i!iii'iii'itiiiw's. ss;<‘.) I Le Boiilonnuis, and the comity of Ponthieu, of which 

PlCAliD, LOUIS BENOIT, liicmher of the French 1 the capitals were respectively Calais (population 10,137), 
academv, and one of the most talented and successful dra- Boulogne (population ‘20,8a(i), and Abbe - -die (population 
lnutists of Ins age, was bum at Paris, in 1His first 19,102); Le Calaisis was sometimes designated Le Pais 
production for the stage (in writing for which he was guided Rceonquis on account of its recovery (a.i>, 1558) from Bo¬ 
at the outset. by the advice and instructions of his friend English, by whom it had been long held. Le Bouloimais 
Andricux, the author of ‘ Les Ktourdis,’ and several other was sometimes divided into Haul and Has, the former hav- 
popalar pieces) was ‘ Le Badinage Dangereux,’ which was ing Etaplos for its chief town, the latter Boulogne. Le 
followed by a very long succession of comedies, displaying Ponthieu was subdivided into Ponthieu, properly so called, 
novelty ill their subjects, faithful and well hit-off portraitures chiel town Abbeville; the county "I Moutrcml, duel town 


followed by a very long succession of comedies, displaying Ponthieu was subdivided into Ponthieu, properly so called, 
novelty in their subjects, faithful and well hit-off portraitures chiel town Abbeville; the county <>l .Moutrcml, elm-/ town 
of contemporary manners, playfulness of dialogue, and Montreuii (population ■ltis.1); the district ot Marquenteire, 
clover traits of satire; to such degree indeed that, by some chief town Quend Ie Jctinc ; and the district, ot \ iioeiix, 
he Ins been styled the Moliere of his day. Not only were . chief tow n St. Valor)-sur Nomine (population 320.)) A 
his productions eminently popular at home, hut. many of j small part of the eastere extremity ot Pieardie is included 
them were either translated or remodelled by Illland, Hell, the department ol Aisne. 

and other German writers. Among his pieces inverse. The population given above is that of the communes, from 

‘Mediocre ot Rampant,’ ‘ Ln Mari Ambitieux,’ and ‘ Les the census of 1831. 

Amis de College,’ are generally considered his host; while j PICCPNl, NICOLO, was horn at llari in the Neapolitan 
the ‘Centrut d Union,’ * La Petite Ville,’ and ‘Los Mario- | dominions, in 1728. llis father, a musician, intended him 
nctles’ are regarded as Ins master-pieces among those in \ for the church, but the predilection of the son for his pa- 
prose. Besides their literary merits and the strong comic rent's profe.-sion was too strong to bn overcome, and ai 
talent they evince, it is not the least recommendation of age of fourteen he was entered at the Conservatorm Santo 


literarv compositions, for ho likewi o wrote the ‘ Oil Bias the theatre ban Car/o in l /**«». i tns icvi tus iiem^ in- 
de la Revolution,’ and several other novels which obtained vited to Rome, where he brought out Alessandro nclV Indie, 
considerable vogue. Among these, ‘ L’lIoniiAte Horn me’ which was eminently successful. Four years after "ppeared, 
has been translated into English under the title of ‘The in the same city, liis comic opera, La buona Fiffliim/a, 
Novice, or Man of Integrity;’ and although exaggerated ‘ the drama by Goldoni, founded on Richardson’s /‘anient, 
in the chief character, it contains several striking and well- ! which was, and ever will be, considered as PicriniV mas- 
drawn scenes replete with latent satire. In addition to j torpiecc, and he admired for the originality, the beauty, 
these various labours with his non, lVard was at one time ! and the appropriateness of its airs, as well as for the judicious 


these various labours with his pen, lVard was at one time ! and the appropriateness ot its airs, as well as for the judicious 
a performer at the Theatre Louvois, and from 1801 director manner in which the accompaniments are written, smi- 
Df that theatre. He was afterwards successively manager pie as they are, compared with those of a later age It 
of the Opera and the Odeon theatre, which latter post ho saved the manager of the Tealm delle Dame nt Rome trout. 

P. C., No. 1121, Vol. XVIII.-U 
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ruin, and excited a degree of enthusiasm amounting to 
extravagance : dresses, wines, tiav buildings, took the name 
of tlio principal character in the piece, J.a Cerrhina; and 
during several jears the fireworks displayed on tlio festival 
of tlio patron saint of the city exhibited scenes from the 
opera, which was the favourite of nil ranks. This was given 
in London in 1766 , with an effect but little less than it had 
produced at Rome. Next year saw his Olimj/iude, in which 
is the aria ‘ So circa, so dice,’ a chef-d’oeuvre. lie now' was 
applied to from all quarters iu Italy to furnish the various 
theatres with operas, and ho composed many, most of which 
were very successful, though now forgotten, a circumstance 
which ought to excite no surprise, as we are informed by M. 
Gingucu6 that in the short spaced'a few years he had pro¬ 
duced ono hundred and thirty-four operas, besides a vast 
number of masses, cantatas, and detached pieces. 

Piecini having received a pressing invitation to Paris, ar¬ 
rived there in 1770, and prepared himself to compose for 
the Academic Uoyaht tic Musitjut;. Ilis first difficulty was 
au utter ignorance of the French language; lmt Manmmtcl, 
by becoming lus instructor, soon removed this impediment. 
Ho next had to contend against national prejudices, and 
also very formidable rivals, namely Gluck, and afterwards 
Sacehini. For some account of the musical lcuils in Paris 
to which his visit gave rise, wo must refer to our notice of 
Ci.uck. His Itnlund-r'A drama by (jUiinault—by which ho 
introduced himself to a Parisian audience, met with every 
possible success, anil though it led to a Unions war among 
the connoisseurs as well as amateurs of all degrees, the com¬ 
poser was, by its means, firmly established in the French 
cupitul, and chosen as director of L'Ect lr dc Chant , having 
previously been,appointed singing-master to the queen. 

The Revolution drove Piecini hack to Naples, after 
losing nearly all his properly. lie was at first, received with 
smiles by his own sovereign, hut having carried with him to 
his native country political opinions not likely to he pleasing 
to the ears of an absolute monarch, and which he lead the 
imprudence to pour into them, he was disgraced, proscribed, 
and placed under the surveillance of tho police, la 1798 
he contrived to return to Puris, where his friends obtained 
for him a pension of 5000 francs, besides a gratuity of‘2100 
more from tho society Des Jineouragemens tnlliruircs, with 
the addition of apartments in the Hotel d’Angivillier. Ilis 
various anxieties however brought on a paraly tic affection, 
from which he recovered, and was received with kindness 
by the First Consul, who appointed him inspector of tho 
Ctnnsrrritliiiic tit: Mu'itjiii 1 . Hut shortly after, oppressed by 
domestic alllictions, lie experienced a return of his former 
attack, under which he finally sunk in 1800, and was in¬ 
terred at Pussy, where a handsome tomb is erected to his 
memory. 

PKGOLOMINl FAMILY. TPn s II.| 

PIGCOLO'MINI. ALEXANDER, horn at Siena in 
1608, died 15*8. He was titular archbishop of Patras, uml 
coadjutor of the archbishop of his native place. No events 
of lus life are particularly worth recording, but tho wide 
extent of his writings, and the esteem iu which they were 
held by his contemporaries and immediate followers, make 
lus name remurkahle. lie was moreover of an original 
turn, and his writings are almost all in Italian, so that he 
is among the earlioi t of those who endeavoured to raise the | 
character of vernacular literature, by treating all branches 
of knowledge in modern tongues. Ilis commentaries on 
Aristotle were prized for their good sense and for their 
abandonment of most of the scholasticisms which have since 
procured for that philosophy an undeservedly had reputa¬ 
tion, Ho advocated (in 1578) the reformation of the Ca¬ 
lendar, which was afterwards adopted. In his hook on the 
fixed stars and the sphere, ho adopts tho mode of desig¬ 
nating tho sturs by letters; a small matter, but one which 
makes the greater part of the immortality of Bayer, and to 
which the diagrams of Piccolomini establish his prior claim. 
His works are of a most miscellaneous cliaractor—astro¬ 
nomy, physics, comedies, sonnets, morals, divinity, and com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle. Do Thou speaks in strong terms of 
the rare union of diversity and depth which his acquirements 
presented. 

PICK'NUM. [M.ckca. i>’Ancon a.] 

P1CHKGRU, CHARLES, a general of the French re¬ 
public, was horn of humble parents, in 1761, at Arbois in 
Frunche-Comtc. He studied at the college of Brienno, 
«,i.:istud as a common soldier, and accompanied his regi¬ 
ment to America. On his return he was promoted to bo J 


serjeant-major. Ho embraced the principles of the revolu¬ 
tion, and in 1763 commanded the army of the Rhine. In 
the following year (1791) be succeeded General llocho iu 
the command of the army of the North, which was in a 
state of great disorder. M. Thiers says of him-—‘ He pos¬ 
sessed spirit and resolution, but his military genius did not 
rise above mediocrity.’ Be that as it may, he restored order 
anil discipline in the army, ami when the French went into 
winter-quarters, they were masters of the whole country to 
the line of the river Wahl, excepting Nirneguen, tho islo 
of Bommcl, and Breda. The winter proved exceedingly 
severe, and as soon as the ice was sufficiently strong to 
hear artillery, Pichogru made a simultaneous and com¬ 
pletely successful attack on the above places, and crossed 
the Wahl iu January, 1795. The English were obliged lo 
embark, the prince of Orange abandoned his army, and re¬ 
commending the states to make no more resistance, fled to 
England, and nothing remained for the French hut to take 
possession of the entire country. The plan of the early 
part of the campaign is said to have been traced out by 
Carnot, hut Pichogru deserves the reputation that lie gained 
by the energy and foresight he displayed in this winter cam¬ 
paign. On his return to Paris, he was appointed general of 
the army of Paris during the insurrection of the faux- 
bourgs in April, 1793, and, by the confidence with w hich 
his presence inspired the troops, he mainly contributed (u 
restore tranquillity. He then joined the army of the 
Rhine, where he entered into correspondence with the 
princu of Condo, with a view of restoring the Bom eons to 
the throne. Ilis treason being shortly suspected, lie was 
superseded iu the command of the army of the Rhine by 
Moreau, in 1796. The embassy to Sweden was offered to 
him anil declined, and he retired to Jura, for which depart- 
tyicnt ho was elected in 1797. Thiers says ‘ho had too 
much tact and was too prudent to conceive any project of 
counter-revolution at this time; hut he received the loyal¬ 
ists’ money, and gave in return plenty of promise.-.’ He 
next became president of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and being detected in a conspiracy to overthrow the repub¬ 
lican party, he was arrested September -1, J797, sunt to the 
Temple, and, with Barthelemy, Willot, and several more, 
immediately transported to Cayenne. After eight months 
he made his escape to England, where he was well recoiled 
as a partisan of the Bourbons. In 180 1, Pichcgru and ( oorges 
Cadoudal were employed with several of tho Vendcan leaders 
to organise a plot to overthrow the government of the 
First Consul. Being detected by the police, Pichcgru was 
arrested at Paris on the 17th February, and sent to the 
Temple. While a process was being commenced against 
him, ho was found, on the morning of the Oih April, 180 4, 
strangled. An attempt w as made to allix tho stigma of his 
murder on Bonaparte, hut there do not seem to lie grounds 
sufficient to establish this charge. (Thiers, Hist, dc la llc- 
volutinn ; Hiog. Universrlfe.) 

PI'ClD/E. [Woom-KCKKus.] 

PICO. [Azohks.J 

PICO, GIOVANNI DELLA MIKA'NDOLA, horn in 
1463, was the son of Giovanni Francesco Pico, count and 
sovereign of thu little state of Mirandolu and Concordia, which 
now' forms part of tho Modenese territory. [Modena, Duchy 
ok.] IIo was a precocious youth, and gifted with a prodi¬ 
gious memory; lie studied almost every branch of learning 
which was then taught, philosophy, law, philology, general 
literature, and poetry, lie learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic. With regard to philosophy, ho fol¬ 
lowed the Platonic, or rather the Neo-Platonic,” or Alex¬ 
andrine school. He travelled through Franco and Italy, and 
sustained public scholastic disputations in several universi¬ 
ties. He was pleased to argue on both sides of a question, 
and he thus acquired a wonderful reputation for learning. 
When twenty-three years of ago he went to Rome, where lie 
drew up nine hundred propositions on all kinds of subjects, 
logic,ethics, physics, metaphysics, theology, mathematics,as¬ 
trology, and the cabbala, inviting all the learned of Europe lo 
argue with him upon each and all of them. This challenge 
was accepted in some instances, in which he is said to have 
come off victorious. But this display of erudition was not 
w ithout danger, especially in that age. Out of the 900 pro¬ 
positions, 13 were picked out by officious persons which 
savoured of heresy, or incredulity, or something of the kind, 
and were denounced to Pope Innocent VIII., who ordered 
a strict inquiry upon so grave u subject. Pico wrote his 
defence, which was drawn up with great modesty, and in 
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which ho professed his submissive orthodoxy. In conclusion 
the pope condemned the propositions, hut acquitted the 
author of any heretical intention. One of these propositions 
referred to the eternity of punishments in the next world, 
l’ico maintained that sin, being finite, could not be subject 
to an infinite penalty, but ho afterwards modified his pro¬ 
position by saying that ‘ sin includes two offences, otic the 
gratification of a passion, which is finite, and another, the 
contempt of the grace of God and eternal happiness, which 
are infinite, and therefore may on the second account de¬ 
serve au infinite punishment.’ 

At. last Pico chose Florence for his residence, being at¬ 
tracted thither by the renown of Lore into de’ Medici and his 
friends. (Machiavelli, St.or. Finrrnt.,\ 1 .) IIo there disputed 
and wrote upon the Platonic philosophy, which he strove to 
reconcile with the scriptures. He also wrote a work against 
astrology, in 12 books, which is perhaps the best of his writ¬ 
ings, and likewise a dissertation on antient mythology, and 
a commentary on the hook of Genesis. His works have 
long since been forgotten. He died at Florence, in Novem¬ 
ber. t t'J I, at the ag« of thirty-two, on the very day that 
Charles VIII. of France entered that city. His nephew 
Gian Francesco Pico wrote his biography. 

PICROLITK, a mineral which occurs massive, with a 
thin fibrous radiated structure. Colour leek or yellowish 
green. Fracture splintery. Hardness 3*5 to 4. Opaque, 
or translucent on the edges. Lustre slight, but somewhat 
pearly. Jleforo the blowpipe it colours borax green, the colour 
disappearing on cooling. This mineral is found at Tuborg 
and Nordmoi kon in Sweden, traversing beds of magnetic 
irmi-oro. It is stated also to have occurred at Rcichenstcin 
in Silesia. Analysis by Klaproth: 

Silica .... 40*04 

Carbonic acid . , . 4*70 

Magnesia . . . 38*80 

Protoxide of iron . . 8*28 

Water .... 0*08 

100*00 

P1CROSMTNE, a mineral which occurs crystallized and 

alvi massive. 

Primary form a right rhombic prism. Fracture indis¬ 
tinct, uneven. Hardness 2*5 to 3. Nearly opaque. Lustre 
dull; vitreous. Colour greenish while, or sometimes dark 
green or even blackish. Streak white and dull. Specific 
gravity 2*58 to 2*00. 

lie fore the blowpipe it gives out water, 1ml does not melt; 
it becomes black, and then white and opaque, and acquires 
a hardness — 5. 

Mnssira 1'urielirs .—Structure thin, fibrous; fracture 
splintery ; granular to compact. 

Found in the iron-mine of Englosburg near Presnitz in 
Bohemia. According to Magnus, it consists of 
Silica .... 54*88 

Magnesia . . . 33*34 

Protoxide of iron . . 1*39 

Protoxide of manganese . 0*42 

Water .... 7*30 

97*33 

PICROTOXIN, the principle to which coccu/us imhats 
owes its deleterious properties. It is extracted by the action 
of water and alcohol, and eventually crystallized. 

The properties of picrotoxin are. that its crystals are usu¬ 
ally acicular, but sometimes filamentous, in plates and in 
hard granular crystals. It is intensely hitler, is soluble in 
150 times its weight of cold water, and 25 limes when boil¬ 
ing. Alcohol of specific gravity 0*810 dissolves one-third 
of its weight, and sulphuric rut her of the specific gravity of 
0*7 takes up two-fiftlis of its weight; in oils it docs not dis¬ 
solve. 

It does not act upon test papers, thus evincing the pro¬ 
perties neither of an acid nor an alkali, though it was once 
supposed to possess those of the latter. The acids do not 
appear to increase its solubility in water, Imt the alkaline 
bodies do possess this property, to a considerable extent, 
and it is precipitated from them by the addition of acids. 

According to Pelletier ami Couerbc. it consists of— 
Hydrogen . . G*0l> 

Carbon . . . 80*91 

Oxygen . . . 33*09 


PICTOR, FABIUS. [Fahu*s PiitouA 

P1CTS, an antient people of North Britain, whose i.venn 
and history are singularly obscure, und have furnished neu¬ 
ter for endless speculation and controversy. The mum; 
does not occur in the enumeration of the British tribes 
given by Ptolemy in tlie beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury ; nor are the l’icts noticed by his - successors Dion Cas¬ 
sius and Ilerodian, the latter of whom wrote about a.u. 
250, any more than they are by his predecessors Julius 
Ca-sar and Tacitus. This has not prevented some writers 
from maintaining that the Piets were settled in Britain be¬ 
fore Cmsar’s invasion; that is, for instance, the opinion of 
Pinkerton; hilt it is certainly at least in the highest degree 
improbable that they should have been passed over by 
Ptolemy if they were here in his time. Tin-earliest men¬ 
tion of them by any antient writer occurs in an oration 
addressed by the rhetorician Kumenius to the emperor Con¬ 
stantins Chionis, on his return from his victory met the 
usurper Alloetus, in the year 29(i. [Constantm's I.] Ku* 
menius there speaks of the llritunm in the time cf Julius 
Ciesni* (according to the best reading of the passage) as 
‘ Solis ... Piet is modo et llibernis adsueli hoslilms'—hav¬ 
ing been used only to the Piets and Irish as enemies. All 
however that we can infer from this expression is, that the 
name of the Piets was familiar to Kumenius at the end of 
the third century; it would be demanding far too much 
historic precision from u mere dcelairncr to assume on sueh 
authority that it was equally well known to Cnsar three 
hundred and fifty years before. The same Kumenius, in 
another panegyrical oration addressed to Constantine the 
Great, llm son of Constant ins, in 310, again mentions the 
Piets, and this time seems to use the word as the generic 
name for all the northern British tribes; * non dioo Cale¬ 
don um, nliorumque Pictorum, silvas et palndes,’ are his 
words. This expression has prineipally led the majority of 
inquirers to the conclusion that the Caledonii for Caledoties, 
as they are here called) were really the same people with 
the Piets. As Pinkerton, who himself adopts this opinion, 
observes, ‘Buchanan, Camden, Lloyd, limes, Whitaker, 
the Maephcrsons, O’Conor, D’Anville, though differing 
widely in other points, all join here.’ But tins again ap¬ 
pears to he attributing to a rhetorical sentence-maker a 
great deal too much Weight as nu histone authority. Be¬ 
sides, the words Kumenius uses would imply, not that the 
Piets were the same with the Caledonians, hut that the Ca¬ 
ledonians were iu fiiet. only a tribe of l’iets- although both 
Tacitus and Ptolemy, who were well acquainted with the 
former, appear to have been entirely ignorant of the exi-4- 
oncc of tlie latter. In truth, all that can be safely deduced 
from this passage of Kumenius is nierely'lliat the Caledo¬ 
nians and Piets wi to then the umd distinguished among 
the barbarous tribes inhabiting tlie woods and marshes of 
North Britain. 

After the time of Kumenius wo have frequent mention 
of the Piets in the Roman writers. Ammianus Mareelli- 


nus, under the year 3Hti, speaks of the invasion of tin- len¬ 
ders of the Roman province in Britain In those wild nations 
the Scots mid Piets—‘Seotorum Pirlni'iimqiie. gentium 
forantni.’ Again, iu 384, he enumerates the * Pu-ti, Snx- 
onesque, et Seotti, et Attaeotti,’ as harassing the Bnlanni 
with incessant attacks. * We may just observe that tho 
Keoti or Seotti mentioned in these two passages were in all 
probability not” yet inhabitants of any part, of Britain any 
more than were the Saxoties. But tho most important passage 
in Marcellinus relating to the Puds, although it refers to an¬ 
other probably still more important, "Inch is unfortunately 
lost, occurs in his annals of tlm \ ear 388, where lie saxs that, 
in relating the actions of the emperor Cmistansf\.i>. :!’.7-?50i, 
he had already described as well as he -ould the situation 
of Britain, and that therefore it is necessary for bun only 
to observe now, that at that time * Pieti, m clous gi ntes 
divisi, Dicaledonas et Vecturi mr<, iiideinque Attaeotti, 
bellieosa hominum natio, el Seotti j or dix.rsa vagantos, 
mu Ha populabnntiir.’ It thus appears that aliou* the middle 
of tlie fourth century the Piets were understood lobe divided 
into two tribes, the Diealedoiiio, or Diealedoncs, awl tlie 
Vccturioiies. These two names have however occasioned 


much perplexity. The Vocturiones, or Vecturones, indeed, 
are mentioned by Riebunl of Cirencester, whose work how¬ 
ever is possibly nothing more than a modern forgery ; hut 
the name Diealedoncs occurs nowhere hut in this pav-age of 
Marcellinus. It lias been conjectured that the true xu'-rd 
was probably Deueulcdont-s, and with this emendation au 
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interpretation of both names lias been given which is at 
least ingenious and plausible. ‘The term Caledon it,' says 
a late writer, • is evidently Caoilldaoin, men of the woods, 
modified by Roman pronunciation. The term Deucnledones 
is attended with no difficulty. Duchaoilfdaoin signifies, in 
the Gaelic language, the real or genuine inhabitants of the 
woods. Du, pronounced short, signifies black, but pro¬ 
nounced long, signifies real, genuine; and in this accepta¬ 
tion the word is in common use: Du Erinnuch, a genuine 
Irishman; Du Albinnach, a genuine Scotsman. The ap¬ 
pellation of Deucaledmes served to distinguish the inhabit¬ 
ants of the woody valleys of Albinn, or Scotland, from those 
of the cleared country on the east coast of Albinn, along its 
whole extent, to certain distances westward towards tho 
mountains in tho interior parts of the country. These last 
were denominated, according to Latin pronunciation, Cert a- 
rioncs; hut in the mouths of the Gael, or native inhabitants, 
the appellation was pronounced Uuchtarich. . . ., That a por¬ 
tion of the country was known in antient times by Uuchtur is 
evinced by the name of the well-known range of hills called 
Druim-Unchtar, from which the country descends in every 
direction towards the inhabited regions on all sides of that 
mountainous range.’ (Grant’s Origin of the (Juel, pp. 276, 
•277.) Although however Varcclliiuis thus appears, as well 
as Kutnenius, to regard the Caledonians as only a tribe of 
the l’icts, it is probable* that this is a mistake, arising uatu- 
rully enough merely from the ascendency in the country 
that hud been acquired by the latter. The Vecturiones in 
all probability were the only true l’icts; the Dicalcdones 
were another race altogether. 

It is very doubtful indeed in how far we are to understand 
the Roman writers as meaning at all the same people we 
now call the Piets by their term Picti. That term seems 
always to have been used by I hem in the sense simply of 
painted men, rather than as the niimo of any particular 
people. At least this notion, which we find Claudian indi¬ 
cating in his * nee false* nomine Pictos’ (De Text. Cons. 
Honorii), and in other passages, seems always to have been 
suggested to them by tho name, and to have therefore in¬ 
duced them to apply it loosely to all the wild inhabitants of 
tho north of Rrilniu who were in the habit of painting their 
bodies, or rather among whom they supposed that practice 
to exist. If any one of the North British nations, more 
especially if any one distinguished above the rest, bore an 
appellation somewhat resembling this term Picti, the Ro¬ 
mans, with their usual carelessness as to such matters, 
would readily enough employ Picti as their translation ol 
the native name, and, even although the people particularly 
indicated in the first instance might he remarkable among 
their neighbours fur their superior civilisation and for not 
painting their bodies, would still retain in that application 
tho popular sense of the epithet, auu would soon come to 
extend it us far over other tribes, no matter how different 
in real character und origin, as that notion would seem to 
justify. We believe this to be the actual history of the 
use of the term Picti in the Roman ethnography of Britain. 

That there was in early times a people settled in North 
Britain beuring a name of which the Latin Picti. was in tended 
as the representative, may be pronounced to be a fact only 
to be disputed by that sort of scepticism which is not less 
hostile to tlic investigation und establishment of historic 
truth than the weakest credulity. They are mentioned 
under the name of Picti nut only by Eumcnius, Mnrcelli- 
nus, Claudian, and other Roman writers, hut by Gihlas, 
Nennius, Bede, and Paul Wnrnfrid (l’aulus Diaeonus), all 
of whom lived while the Pictish kingdom still subsisted in 
the country now called Scotland; Bede even gives a history 
of the first settlement of the Piets in North Britain, which 
may bo correct or not, or partly truth, partly fable, but 
which agrees in some remarkable points with the accounts 
both of the Irish and of the Norwegian or Icelandic annal¬ 
ists; the Saxon Chronicler and other contemporary writers 
of that nation speak of them under the names of Peohtas, 
Pyhtas, Pihtum, and Pehiti; tho Welsh historical frag¬ 
ments call them Phichtjuid; the Icelandic writers. Pets; 
the antient Irish annalists, Cruithne —a name which, differ¬ 
ing as it docs from the others that have been enumerated, 
is sutlieicntly ascertained to indicate the same people: and 
popular tradition in Scotlund still remembers them under 
the name of Peeks (pronounced with a deep and prolonged 
guttural intonation), which is probably as near their true 
oauie as any of the other forms. 

The main dispute with regard to the Piets, os with regard 


to tho Caledonians, with whom they have beer, sometimes 
identified, the Scots, tho Cimbri of antiquity, and the 
(Jymry or modern Welsh, the Belgm and the Irish Fir- 
bolgs, has been, whether they were a Celtic or a Teutonic 
people. Their Teutonic lineage is maintained by Usher, 
Stillingllcet, and Pinkerton; that they were Colts is the 
opinion of Camden, Bishop Lloyd, Father Inues, George 
Cha'.mers, Ritson, and others. The historic evidence that 
bears upon the point docs not amount to much: all that 
can be said is, that the various old legendary accounts all 
make them to have cornu to Britain from Scythia or from 
Scandinavia. But the most curious and valuable fact that 
wo possess in relation to this matter is, that their language 
appears to have nearly resembled the Welsh. ' One Pictish 
word only lias been expressly mentioned by any old writer. 
Peanvahel, Bede tells us, was the Pictish name of the place 
at which the wall of Antoninus terminated on the Forth, and 
which Nennius says was called iu Welsh Penuttnul (P<m- 
gual ?),• and ill Scotch (Sen tire) Cennil. It is still in fact 
known by the name of Kiuneil. Cen, or Cron, is the Irish 
or Gaelic word lor a head, andCcnail in that dialect, would 
mean the head of the wall; and that is also the signification 
of the Welsh name, with which the Pictish is evidently iden¬ 
tical.* And generally it appears that the antient names of 

1 ilaecs in those parts of Scotland formerly occupied by the 
L’icts are Welsh, as was long ago pointed out by Camden, and 
has been since more fully established by the late George 
Chalmers, iu liis * Caledonia.’ Uii the other hand, it is 
remarkable that the most antient names of places in Wales 
are not Welsh, but Irish. This was stated by Humphrey 
Lhuyd nearly three centuries ago, and is, we believe, gene¬ 
rally admitted l*y Welsh antiquaries. These two facts put 
together would lead to a suspicion, which is not uncorrobo¬ 
rated by other circumstances, that the same people which 
formerly occupied Pietland in North Britain, or a people of 
tho same race, are now tho occupants of Wales, where they 
had displaced or supervened upon a previous population 
speaking the same language with the Celts of Ireland and 
the Highlands of Scotland; in other words, that the mo¬ 
dern Welsh are a remnant of the Piets. This was the 
opinion of the judicious Camden. If the Welsh, who have 
always called themselves Cymry, are the Cimbri of the an- 
tient Cimbric Chersonese, now Jutland, this lineage would 
account for the Scandinavian or northern origin assigned 
to tho Piets l*y the uniform testimony of the Saxon, the 
Irish, uml the Icelandic annalists. 

Tho greatest diversity of opinion has also prevailed as to 
tho extent of the territory occupied by the Piets iu the north 
of Brituin. Pinkerton, who considers tho Piets to be the 
same people with the Caledonians, holds them to have oc¬ 
cupied not only the Orkney Islands and the Hebrides, hut 
the whole of Scotland to the north of the Frith of Forth and 
Clyde, and to have extended their conquests oil the east 
coast ns far south as to the Humber. There is every reason 
indeed to believe that they were at one time in possession 
of a considerable territory to the south of the Forth. Bede 
expressly states that in his time the English held possession 
of the l’ielish province in which stood Aebbcrcnvnig, now 
Abercorn. in West Lothian, the seat, of one of their bishops. 
Here too was Peantahol, now Kinneil; and Edinburgh, 
farther to the east, on the same side of the Forth, is also de¬ 
scribed by old writers as having been at one time within the 
dominion of the Piets. But, at least during the greater part 
of the time that it subsisted, the Pictish kingdom appears 
to have been bounded by tho Frith of Forth to the south, 

( and to tho west by the mountainous range still separating 
j the Lowlands from the Highlands of Scotland. The king- 
; dom of Strath Clyde, or Cumbria, however, or Reged (that 
is, the kingdom, by way of pre-ominence), as it was usually 
designated by the Welsh, w hich comprised the south-west of 
Scotland, and perhaps also the county of Cumberland (if that 
did not form a separate state), must he regarded as having 
also been Pictish on the hypothesis which assumes the Piets 
to have been the same people with the Welsh, the latter 
being admitted on all hands to be of the same race with tho 
people of Strath-Clyde. 

The history of the Pictish kingdom established in the 
north-east of Scotlund is, as may be supposed, exceedingly 
scanty and obscure. The Scottish and Irish chronicles 

• tl is remarkable ttinl in Angus, mul the other counties on the north cast 
const of Scotland where the Piets were longest established, the popular spceeh 
is still rhararterised by the peculiarity pi the substitution of the element/ for 
le, or teA, or gm. Thus, for what the people of that district alt say fat, just at 
thoir Pictish ancestors for Pengusl said Pcnfahel or lVuf.il, 
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however supply five different lists of the Pietisli kings, no 
one of which evidently has been copied from another, although 
they all agree substantially, with the exception of such varia¬ 
tions as tend to establish the independent authority of each. 
From these lists Pinkerton has framed a Pietish chronology, 
which lie divides into two portions: the first, which lie 
entitles Poetical, extending from the foundation of the mo¬ 
narchy by Ci'Uthcn, or Cruidno (whence the Irish name for 
the Piets), about .\.i>. 28, through a succession of thirty-six 
kings, ending withTalorc I., a.d. 414; the second, styled 
Historical, extending from the accession of the successor of 
Talorc, Dni.it the Great, through forty princes more, to the 
subversion of the monarchy in a.i>. 843, in tho reign of 
Brudi Vll. Besides tho succession of tho kings, a few events 
of Pietish history are also recorded by the Irish and Ice¬ 
landic, as well as by the less autieiit Scottish chroniclers. 
These consist ohieHyofthe foundations of a few towns, and 
of battles fought with the Soots, or Irish colonists of the 
north-west of’Scotland, with whom the Piets appear to have 
been almost constantly at war from the first establishment 
of these new settlers in the country about the beginning of 
llie six.li century. Bede and Ail red state that tho Southern 
Piets were converted to Christianity by St. Niniau about the 
\ car -112; but it may be doubted whether 1 hose were the 
Piets living between the Forth and tho Grampians, as Bede 
allirins, or the people of Strath-Clyde, among whom it is 
known that Nininn was established as bishop of Whithorn, 
now Whilcliorn, in Wigtonshire. The conversion of the 
Northern Piets.is attributed to St. Columba, about tho year 
•ill I. 

No pas-age of the obscure story of the Piets is involved 
:ii greater darkness than the sudden catastrophe which ap¬ 
pears to have put an end to their dominion in their prinei- 
cipal -eat, the north-east of Scotland. The common account 
of tin: Scottish historians is, that the Pietish kingdom was 
conquered in the year *43 by the Dalriadio or Scottish king 
Kenneth II., who llius, for the first time, united the whole 
of North Britain into one monarchy. The oldest authorities 
for this account are the Chrouicoii Kegum Pictorum, written 
apparently about the beginning of tho eleventh century (it 
comes down to the year 992), and first, published by Father 
1 lines in 1729 ; and the Register ol' St. Andrews, written 
about 1130. On the other band it is extraordinary that no 
allusion should be made to any revolution as having taken 
place inPictland about this time, Cither by Nennius, who 
wrote about 838, and who expressly states that the Piets then 
continued to hold a thiid part of Britain ; by Asser, the 
biographer of King Alfred, who wrote before the end of tin 
same century, and who speaks of the Danes ravaging the 
Piets in 873 ; by the Saxon Chronicler, by Ethelwerd, or by 
Ingulphus, who, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, all 
continue to speak of tho Piets as an existing people; by tin 
Irish annalist Tighernae, who wrote about 1088, and win 
continues a regular chronicle of the Pietish kings, among 
whom he reckons Kenneth himself, down to the death of 
his son Constantine II., in 873; by the Welsh annalists, 
who, ill like manner, style Kenneth simply king of the Piets ; 
or finally, by the singular genealogical poem, commonly 
called the Gaelic or Aibanie Duan, belonging to the reign 
of Malcolm III. (1050-1003), which indeed does not mention 
the Piets at all, hut passes over the reign of Kenneth II 
without any remark. It thus appears that neither the Irish, 
the Welsh, nor the Saxon annalists who lived nearest i«: 
the time, ever heard of this subjugation of the Piets by the 
Scots, which the later Scottish chroniclers would have us 
believe amounted to the entire destruction of the Piet is! 
nation, and indeed to the utter extirpation of that people 
from the soil of Scotland. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
unquestionable and undisputed, that Kenneth 11., or Ken¬ 
neth Macalpin, as he is commonly called, having been origi¬ 
nally king of the Scots, or Dalriads, became king of the 
Piets about the date assigned to his conquest of that people 
and the probability therefore seotns to he that thisDalrindii 
king had a claim by descent to tlic Pietish throne, and tlia 
1 he contest in whic h he proved victorious was in fact not« 
war between the Scots and Piets, bat merely a dispute be¬ 
tween him and a rival claimant for the crown ofPictlaml 
which terminated in its acquisition by Kenneth, and con 
sequontly in the union of the two kingdoms under one 
sceptre. Kenneth, wc may here notice, appears to have 
followed up this success by a course of policy having for its 
aim the ultimate incorporation with his own dominions o' 
the adjoining (perhaps Pietisli) kingdom of Strath Clyde 


and that object was in fact accomplished, and the whole of 
what is now ealled Scotland brought (nominally at least) 
under one rule, in the year 973, in tho reign of his great- 
'reat-grandson Kenneth III. liven down to a considerably 
Tier date than this however, a great part of the north-east 
of Scotland appears to have been actually held by Nor¬ 
wegian princes, who did not acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the descendants of Kenneth Macalpin; and even some 
if the great Highland chiefs of ihu west long continued to 
maintain almost as substantial if not us openly avowed an 
independence. 

Certain singular architectural remains found in some parts 
,if Scotland are still popularly known there by the name of 
Piets’ houses: and the 1 Piets, or Pedis, live in the traditions 
of tho country os a people of almost superhuman strength and 
lcxtcrily. This would seem to indicate the possession by 
that race of a more advanced civilization than belonged to 
llie other races by whom they were surrounded. Many 
.•arcings on stone, of a very remarkable character, the pre¬ 
vailing emblems being a serpent with a zigzag lino passing 
through it, and two or sometimes three circles united by 
louble parallel lines, are scattered over tho whole of the 
tract which unco formed tho dominion of the Piets; but 
these curious monuments have not yet received the investi¬ 
gation they deserve, and whether they are Pietish or Nor¬ 
wegian remains doubtful. 

(Ail account of all the principal works relating to the Piets 
and Ihu other anticul inhabitants of Scotland which had. 
appeared duwn to the date of its first publication, is given in 
the Introduction to Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the History of 
Scotland preceding the reign of Malcolm III., 2 vols. 8vo., 
London, 1789, and 2nd edit., ICdai., 1811. Among the 
works upon the same class of subjects that have since ap¬ 
peared, the following are the most important' ‘ Caledonia, 
or an Account, Historical and Topographic, of Great Bri¬ 
tain,’ by George Chalmers, Esq., 3 vols. -Ilo., London. 1807- 
1821; * Rerum llibcrniarum Scriptures Velcros,’ edidit ('. 
O’Conor, D.D., 4 vols. -Itu., Buckingham, 1814-1820; ’Me¬ 
moirs of the Celts, or Gauls,’ by Joseph Ritsoii, Esq., Hvo, 
London, 1827 (but written before 1*03), in the appendix to 
which is a Bibliotheca Colliea, or catalogue of books oil 
Cellit: A iniquities, extending to above 200 title.-; ‘Annals 
of the Caledonians, Piets, and Scots, and of Sfiath-elxde, 
Cumberland, Galloway, and Murray,’ by the same, 2 vols. 
8 vo., Edinburgh, 1828 (also written before 1803); Dr. I*r it - 
eluud’s ‘Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,’ 
2 vols. 8vo., 1820, and 2nd edition, 1837, and his ‘ Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ svo., 1831; ‘Thoughts on the 
Origin and Descent (if llie Gael, with ati Account of the 
Piets, Caledonians, and Scots,’ by James Grant, Esq. of 
Corrimonv, Hvo., Loudon, 1828 ; Sir William Botham's 
‘Gael and Cymbri,’Svo., Dublin, 1*3 1; ‘The History of 
Ireland,’ by Thomas Moore, Esq., vol. 1, 12nio , London, 
1833 ; ‘Britannia after the Romans,’-ho., Loudon, lS.'ifi; 
and ‘The 11iglilundcrs of Scotland, their Origin, History, 
and Antiquities,’ by W. F. Skene, '£ vols. hvo., London, 
1837.) 

PICTURE. fPAlNTJNO.l 

PICTURESQUE (in Italian J’/t/oresco, painter-like or 
picture like, and therefore expressed in German by ihu 
word Muh/crisrh, which is of exactly the same import) is 
that quality which peculiarly recommends objects for picto¬ 
rial representation. Consequently, in order to ascertain 
wherein this quality consists, it is necessary to consider what 
it is that independently of other things contributes to the 
general effect of a picture, and recommends more particu¬ 
larly certain classes of objects as suitable for the pencil. A 
picture is a representation upon a plane surface of bodies in 
relief, described as they appear to tho eye, by means of form 
and colour, and their accompanying lignt and shade, which 
degree of relief or illusion will generally bo in proportion as 
tho objects themselves are favourable to artistical execution 
on account of the apparent, diversity and variety which they 
present to the eye, and with which they must accordingly 
be represented in painting, although in llietnscivos,or taken 
separately, they may appear monotonous. Hence, provided 
any object presents that variety to the eye whieh the artist 
requires in order to display tho urti/ica of his pencil, it-mat¬ 
ters not how unpictiircsque it may he when otherwise 
viewed, or though it should possess in itself none of those 
qualities which are commonly insisted upon as essential to 
tho picturesque. * The ideas of neat and smooth,' says Gil¬ 
pin, who is generally referred to as an authority upon this 
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subjects * instead of being picturesque, disqualify the object 
in which they reside from any pretensions to picturesquo 
beauty.' Yet such theory ought to be upset and disquali¬ 
fied in turn ; l'or how can wo reconcile it with fact when wo 
observe that many things which arc remarkable for the very 
smoothness here objected to as a disqualification, are selected 
by tlie artist as being admirably Buited for his pencil? 
Smoothness is one quality of satin and velvet; and the idea of 
smoothness, it may he presumed, ami generally of uniform¬ 
ity of colour also throughout tlie material, is excited in 
tho beholder; but. then, i^ order to produce such appearance 
in painting, the artist must employ a great number of tints 
and colours; some of them quite different from the local or 
positive colour of the object itself, in order faithfully to 
express all the various modifications which the actual colour 
of the object receives from light, when seen as it is intended 
to be represented in the picture. For instance, in painting 
white satin, there will bo comparatively little pure white- 
only on the high lights—but chiefly the midala tints, half 
shadows, reflexes, and full shadows, so thut if that part of 
tho canvas were cut out, it would appear only a rough 
blotched surface, like the stains on a weather beaten wall, 
than which it is no less picturesque, and for tho same reason, 
namely, on account of the variety and irregularity it presents 
to the eye in the breaking of the colours: and it is this 
kind of variety, not roughness or rudeness or irregularity 
in the thing itself, that, "Us far as colour is concerned, quali¬ 
fies objects for pictorial representation. 

Another opinion, which appears equally incorrect, is that 
the picturesque is something distinct from and opposed to 
beauty, whereas this is very far from being tlie case; for al¬ 
though there is an extensive class of objects which are disa¬ 
greeable, and some of them almost disgusting in reality, and 
which jet become attractive in representation, where they 
are divested of all that lenders them physically repulsive 
(such as beggars, hovels that seem the abode of penury and 
filth, &c.), there are likewise numerous others which, while 
they are beautiful in themselves, are far from being defi¬ 
cient in picturesque quality. It is true there are also not a 
few that are eminently delightful or beautiful in nature, yet 
become insipid in representation ; but that is because they 
arc deficient in that variety of colour and form which paint¬ 
ing demands. A level well-kept lawn presenting a uni¬ 
form surface of rich verdure is beautiful, that is, excites 
lively pleasurable emotions, but it is so far from picturesque 
that it is generally made use of as an argument to prove 
that neatness and smoothness arc incompatible with pic- 
turesqueness. Such an object undoubtedly, when transferred j 
to the canvas, does not. produce a good cfiect, inasmuch as j 
it then shows only as a monotonous surface of nearly un¬ 
broken green colour : this however is only true when no 
diversity is produced liy treating the subject picturesquely. 
If we break its uniformity of surface by figures, hv shadows, 
by gleams of light, by gradations of hue, though it will still 
convey the idea of being a level piece of grass, it will ho di¬ 
vested of its monotony, and may even become picturesque, 
if it should produce a good contrast to other parts. 

The same theory holds true with respect to form, it being 
l>y no means correct that objects arc picturesque in pro¬ 
portion as they are irregular and devoid of symmetry. To 
say therefore, as Gilpin has done, that if we introduce a 
piece of regular architecture into a picture without any of 
the disfigurements occasioned by accident or decay, ‘it im¬ 
mediately becomes a formal object aud ceases to please,’ is 
either a very erroneous or a very imperfectly expressed idea. 
Most undoubtedly, if it be shown merely in elevation, a 
structure which is symmetrical will produce a formal ap¬ 
pearance : but then there i;> no occasion for its being so ex- I 
liibited ; on the contrary, by means of judicious foreshorten- j 
ing or perspective, of shadows thrown upon it so as to brink ’ 
tip the too great equality of its masses, and by means of 
figures and other accidents, it may be made to present an 
agreeable species of irregularity to tho eye, at the same time 
that it suggests to the mind the idea of tho most perfect 
symmetry. If for instance we view a colonnade in front or j 
parallel to the picture, it will undoubtedly be formal and j 
monotonous, but if it is shown obliquely and from a near 
station, so as to bo considerably foreshortened, though wo 
still perceive that it is precisely tho same ns before, the 
columns all equidistant and equal in height, the repre¬ 
sentation is produced by unequal spaces and unequal 
bei'dits ; tho horizontal lines vanish obliquely, tho farther 
parts aro diminished, and many are partially concealed or 


indicated only by those which are shown; besides which 
tho whole may bo so broken by shadows falling upon tho 
object, that the contrast of tho masses of light and shade is 
alone sufficient to remove whatever monotony might else 
exist. Therefore, although tho term picturesque is ap¬ 
plied, by way of distinction, to that class of objects which 
are well suited for painting, lint possess qualities mure or 
less disagreeable in themselves, and so far implies some¬ 
thing distinct from if not absolutely opposed to beauty, it 
comprehends also another class, which, while they arc 
beautiful in themselves, are accommodated to pictorial re¬ 
presentation, inasmuch as, in order to produce their images 
upon canvas, there must be great contrasts and irregu¬ 
larities both ill respect to form and colour. Surfaces per¬ 
fectly smooth and of uniform colour in them-elves, sm. li as 
those of highly polished marble or metal, must be expressed 
by a variety of colours, and liy sudden lights and shadows* 
perfect regularity of form, by a distorted image of the object 
according tu.the laws of perspective; while the uniform hue 
of local colouring is variously iiioilifle 1, according to tho 
position and distance of the object, by aerial perspective, mid 
by light anil shadow and reflected light : and in propor¬ 
tion as they afford scope for displaying the effects of both 
linear and aerial perspective, and the contrasts and changes 
of form and colour arising from them, will objects partake 
of flic picturesque. 

PICUMNUIS, M.Tcmminek’s name fora genus of birds 
placed by Mr. Svvainsoti in his subfamily Jht-orinre, or lUir- 
huts, in the family Picid.k. The form has, according to 
Mr. Swainson, the habit of Asthrnurus. Sw.; but the rictus 
is bristled, and the tail very short, and not projecting 
beyond the wings. 

Example, Picumnus ahnormis. 

'J.ocah'tij. —Tropical Asia. 

IMCUS. (Ornithology.) [Picin.K.] 

PIEDMONT, PIEMO'NTK, or PIE' 1)1 MO'NTE, 
which means a country at the foot of mountains, is the old 
name of a district of North Italy which forms part of the 
Sardinian States. Piedmont Proper is bounded on the 
east by Monferrato, west by the Cottian Alps, which sepa¬ 
rate it from Dauphim?, south by the former marquisnte of 
Naluzzo, and north by the Val d’Aosta. ( Aosta; Mox- 
vekk.vto; Saj.uzzo.] It has the title of a principality, and 
tho eldest son of the king of Sardinia is allied Prince of 
Piedmont. Hut Piedmont is no longer an administrative 
denomination, that tiaet of country being included in the 
division of Turin, which is subdivided into the provinces of 
Pkjnkkoi.. Susa, Tumi*, Eiella, and Ivhi-.a, which aro 
described under those heads in this work. 

The name of Piedmont however was also and is still oc¬ 
casionally used us a general denomination for that part of 
the continental territories of tlie king of Sardinia which is 
situated on tho Italian side of the Alps, and between the 
Alpsuud the Ligurian Apennines, as distinguished from tho 
other great divisions of the monarchy, namely, the duchy of 
Savoy, the county of Nice, anil the duchy of Genoa. In this 
larger sense Piedmont includes a fine and extensive tract 
of country 120 miles long front north to south, from the Pen- 
nine Alps to the Ligurian Apennines, and between 00 and 100 
miles in breadth. It forms a distinct geographical region, 
having natural boundaries aud a peculiar physical character. 
It comprises the western or highest part of the busiu of the 
Po, from the sources of that river to where it emerges from 
the lulls of Monferrato and enters the great plain of Lom¬ 
bardy, including its numerous and large aflluents, tho 'fa¬ 
ilure, the Stura, the Honnida, the two Dora, &e. It is a 
country of hills and valleys, being occupied by numerous 
elLets of the Alps anil of the Ligurian Apennines, except 
towards the eastern borders, where it merges into the plain 
of Lombardy, on tho side of Vercolli anil Mortara. 

During the middle ages this fine country was parcelled 
,.ut into several feudal principalities and lordships, under a 
nominal allegiance to the German emperors as kings of 
Italy, namely: 1, the principality of Piedmont Proper, 
the duchy of Aosta; 3, the duchy of Monferrato; 4, tlie 
nmiquisale of Saluzzo; 3, llio county of Asti; ft, the mar- 
quLutc of Ceva; 7, the lordship of Vercolli. In course of 
time the dukes of Savoy became possessed of all these dis¬ 
tricts, cither by conquest or inheritance, the houses of tho 
former lords having become gradually extinct. The posses¬ 
sion of these provinces by the House of Savoy was acknow¬ 
ledged by treaties and by diplomas from the German 
emperors. (Agostino della Chiesa, Corona Reale di Sa- 
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voia.) In the last century the House of Savoy became 
possessed also of the extensive district called Novarcse, 
which was formerly part of the duchy of Milan. [No- 
VAUA.] 

The country of Piedmont, generally speaking, is ono of 
the most fertile, healthy, and pleasant in Italy. It produces 
corn, rice, Indian corn, wine, fruits in abundance, tiinbcr- 
trees, excellent pasture for cattle, hemp, and silk. Oil is 
not a produce of Piedmont. The system of irrigation has 
been long practised in Piedmont, and it is carried to consi¬ 
derable perfection wherever the slope of the ground and the 
vicinity of running water afford the opportunity. 

The population of all Piedmont amounts to nearly two 
millions and a half, being about three-fifths of that of the 
whole monarchy, the island of Sardinia included. In no 
part of Italy is there so great a proportion of considerable 
towns containing front 3000 to 10,000 inhabitants. For 
further statistical details, see Sardinian States. 

The inhabitants of the various districts included under 
the general name of Piedmont, although possessing shades 
of character, have many common traits of resemblance 
which characterise them as a nation distinct from their 
neighbours of Savoy, Genoa, and Lombardy. They all call 
themselves Piedmontese, and at times also Subalpini. 
They are generally a well-made race of men, spirited, warm¬ 
hearted, bravo and highly susceptible of military dis¬ 
cipline, and have loug enjoyed the reputation of being the 
bust soldiers in Italy. They are also loyal, frank, attached 
to their country and their sovereign, though by no means 
servilely disposed; tftey are religious, and the lower orders 
even superstitious. The country population is much under 
the intlucnee of the clergy. The nobility, who are very 
numerous, consist ehietly of lauded proprietors with a mo¬ 
derate rental, most of whom live in their respective pro¬ 
vinces. The Piedmontese arc susceptible and hasty ; they 
arc fond of conviviality, and are less distinguished for so¬ 
briety than the rest of the Italians, but they art! also indus¬ 
trious and hospitable. Less poetical than the other Italian 
nations, they are more disposed to the positive ami practical 
sciences, as well as to the mechanical arts. Piedmont has 
produced many men of science, mathematicians, engineers, 
good gtnerals, natural philosophers, historians, classical 
scholars, and philologists. In our own times, Alfieri, l)e- 
ltina, Botla the best historian of modern Italy, the poet 
Silvio Pellico, the orientalist Peyron, the mathematician 
and astronomer Plana, and several others, deserve men¬ 
tion. 

The Piedmontese dialect, which is the spoken language 
of the whole country, with some shades of difference in the 
various districts, is one of the most remote from the written 
Italian. It is in a great, measure an offspring of the Ro¬ 
mance language which prevailed in Southern Europe during 
the dark ages, and has considerable affinity to tho Languo- 
docien anil other dialects of tho south of Franco. Tho 
pronunciation is a mixture of French and Italian; it has 
the French sounds of the M and the cm, which Alfieri dis¬ 
liked so much; but at llio same time the Piedmontese 
retain the Italian sound of the c and of the/, and when they 
speak French they find a dillicnlty in pronouncing llie rh 
and the French j. The Piedmontese is also a written dia¬ 
lect, and is well adapted for poetry. Calvo and others have 
written poems in it, and Brofforio has lately published a 
volume of Canzoni (Poesie Picmontesi del Medico Ed'iardo 
Ch/vo, Torino, 1810; Canzoni Picmontesi di. Angelo Prnf- 
ferio, Lugano, 1833). A Piedmontese vocabulary, by Zalli 
di Chieri, was published at Carmugnola, 3 vols. 8vo., in 
1815 ; and a moro compendious one has been published by 
Michele Ponza, Torino, 1827. 

PIKPOWDER COURT. [Picowdkr Court.] 

PIER (from the French pierre, stone) the general name 
for the solid spaces between a series of openings in a wall, 
whether windows or arches; but in its technical meaning 
the term is more particularly applied to the pillar-likc masses 
of masonry or brick-work from which arches spring, rising 
from what is termed the impost capping the pier, and which 
generally consists of a series of mouldings, although some¬ 
times it is merely a platband, and occasionally tho impost 
is omitted altogether, especially in rusticated basements. 
For the relative proportion between tho breadth of the piers 
and the width of the arches, no rulc3 cither can or need 
be laid down, because it must be more or less regulated by 
circumstances, and we accordingly find very great differences 
in this respect in examples of equal authority, and conse¬ 


quently far greater diversity of architectural character is 
t.ms attainable than if any one fixed standard were con¬ 
stantly adhered to. Besides which, the bulk or breadth an,l 
thickness of piers must depend in a great measure upon the 
solidity required for the building and tho weight they have 
to sunport. Still, as far as architectural beauty is con¬ 
cerned, the breadth of the piers should never be much less 
than one-third of that of the arches (supposing tho latter to bo 
open ones), otherwise tho effect will be meagre and deficient 
in solidity of appearance; and in architecture excess of 
solidity even approaching to heaviness is generally a lesser 
defect than the contrary one. Much also depends not 
merely upon the width, but. the proportions of the arches 
themselves, for if very wide, or less than Iwu^heir width 
in height, greater breadth is required in tho piers than when 
the openings between them aro of lofty or narrow proportion. 
In tho external arcade or piazza [Pi azza] of the old Ro>al 
Exchange, London, the piers were exceedingly narrow ’or 
slender compared with the arches, so much so as to be littlo 
more than squuro pillars or insulated pilasters with arches 
springing from them. It would be better therefore in simi¬ 
lar cases to treat them altogether as such, converting their 
imposts into pilaster or antas caps, as is occasionally done; 
for instance, in the arcade or loggia of tho Southampton 
Railway Terminus at Vuuxhall, where, but for such expe¬ 
dient, the piers would look offensively meagre. 

Biers are frequently decorated with either pilasters or 
enguged columns, in which case, their brctullh must bo such 
that tho archivolt mouldings of the arches will fill up the 
space between llie openings and tho columns. In many in¬ 
stances columns are substituted for piers, placed either 
singly or in pairs ; and the arches spring either immediately 
from their capitals or from an entablature over them. There 
are again many examples in which both piers and a lesser 
order or sub-order of columns aro employed, llie latter being 
insulated on each side of the pier, and their entablature 
forming the impost from which the arches spring. Palla¬ 
dio’s Basilica, or Palazzo di Ragione, at Vicenza, affords nit 
example of the kind, in which the faces of the piers them¬ 
selves consist of a larger order in half columns, so that the 
whole composition resembles a series of what pro termed 
arched Venetian windows entirely filling up the spaces be¬ 
tween the larger columns. Besides these and other modes 
of decoration, niches are occasionally introduced as orna¬ 
ments to piers. 

In Gothic architecture (where open arches seldom occur 
except singly, in the exterior of buildings, as in gateways 
and porches), tho insulated piers supporting what aro dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of pier-arches are not rectangular in 
plan, hut splayed off or turned diagonally ; and their"splayed 
sides are broken into small attached pillars, or else moulded 
shafts, which latter aro sometimes a continuation of tho 
mouldings forming the arch, carried down without any inter¬ 
ruption by capitals or horizontal mouldings to the shafts, yx-t 
sometimes terminating below in moulded bases; at others 
dying into or uniting with the plain surface forming tho 
footing or general huso of the pier. 

The term pier is also applied to tho solid masses support¬ 
ing the arches of a bridge; with the exception of the ex¬ 
treme ones, which arc distinguished by the name of abut¬ 
ments, [A hutments.] The piers of bridges have no im¬ 
post mouldings, and they are carried quite through the 
structure, their depth being equal to the breadth of tho 
bridge itself from tho parapet on one side to that on llie 
other. 

Pier is likewise the name given to a mole or jotty carried 
out into the sea, whether intended to serve us an embank¬ 
ment to protect vessels from the open s a, or merely as a 
landing-place; for which latter purpose suspension chain- 
piers arc now frequently employed. 

PIE'RIA. [Macedonia.] 

PIERRE, BKRNARDIN DE ST., born iu 1737, after 
studying at Paris, entered the department of eivi’ engineers 
under the government, or * ponfs et ohuusseea,' us it is styled 
in France. A reduction however, which took place &opie time 
after, left him unemployed, and- he entered the army as 
military engineer; but having quarrelled with his superior, 
he was dismissed from the service. He went to Malta with 
the promise of a commission, but found himself disap¬ 
pointed. He next visited Russia, where he found some 
friends who obtained for him a situation as engineer in iliu 
Russian service, in which he remained some time, and 
executed several surveys. He had drawn up tlio project or 
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a colony of foreigners, to lie established on the eastern bank 
of the Caspian Sea, with a republican government, undertho 
protection of Russia. lie presented his plan to the favourite 
Orloff, who told him coldly that such plans could not suit the 
policy of Russia. Becoming weary of that country, he went 
to Poland, with the intention of lighting against the Rus¬ 
sians, but a love intrigue which he had at Warsaw detained 
him there for about a year without doing anything. From 
Poland he went to Dresden and Berlin, and at last returned 
to Franco, when the Baron deBrctcuil procured him a com¬ 
mission as engineer in tho Isle of France, or Mauritius, on 
the understanding that he was to proceed to tho island of 
Madagascar to endeavour to realise there his favourite plan 
of a repub^um colony. While on the voyage he found out 
that his companions, instead of being intent on establishing 
liberty on tho Madagascar coast, were proceeding thither for 
tho purpose of procuring a supply of slaves, lie quarrelled 
with them, and having landed in tho Isle of France, lie lived 
two years there, after which he returned to Paris, where lie 
became acquainted with D’Alembert, Mademoiselle d’Kspi- 
nasse, and other literary characters, who encouraged him to 
publish a narrative of his voyage. From that time his career 
as a literary man began. lie afterwards wrote his pretty story 
of* Paul and Virginia,' one of the best works of its kind in 
the French language,-and which lias established his rank 
among French writers. His other works are — 1 , ‘ Etudes 
do la Nature;’ i, ‘ LaChaumicre Indienne;’ 3,Harmonies 
do la Nature;’ 4, ‘ A Narrative of bis Journey to Russia;' 
5, ‘ Kssuis sur J. J. Rousseau,' besides several plays. lie 
had a situation tinder the government, when the Revolution 
broke out and again reduced him to poverty. The prin¬ 
ciples of tho Revolution were however in accordance with his 
own theories of government, but when the reign of terror 
came he was in some danger, especially as he ventured pub¬ 
licly to profess his belief in God, which, in 1794, was consi¬ 
dered by some of the ruling men as a ground of suspicion. 
At last be found a protector in Joseph Bonaparte, brother of 
the victorious general of the army of Italy, who generously 
assigned him a pension. Napoleon himself showed him 
kindness; he gave him tho cross of tho Legion of Honour, 
with a pension, and placed his son in a lyceum and his 
daughter in the Imperial school of Keouen. 

Bcrnurdin do St. Pierre died in 1814. lie was a kind of 
visionary for the greater part of his life, and his writings 
tear tho stamp tit' his diameter. 11 is works have been col¬ 
lected and published in two volumes, 4to., with his bio¬ 
graphy: * Oeuvres do J. 11. Bornnrdiu do St. Pierre, miscs 
en or (lie par L. A ini A Martin,’ Paris, 1836. 

Bernard in du St. Pierre must not he confounded with 
Charles Abbe de St. Pierre, a philanthropist of tho early part 
of tho eighteenth century, known for his project of a per¬ 
petual peace, which he laid before the diplomatists assem¬ 
bled at Utrecht: ‘Projet do Paix Perpduollo,’ Utrecht, 
1713; also a ‘ Projet pour perfec.tionncr 1’Education,’ and 
numerous other works, which Cardinal Dubois used to call 
the dreams of an honest, man, but some of which however 
have been since acknowledged to be susceptible of being 
realised. 

PIETISTS, the name given in the seventeenth century 
to a kind of German Methodists or Evangelicals, who, 
being members of the Lutheran Church, were dissatisfied 
with the col<l dogmatism of the generality of its clergy, and 
felt the want of a revival of religious feeling and of practical 
piety and charity. Without separating themselves from 
tho church, they instituted meetings called ‘ Collegia Pie- 
tatis,’ from which the denomination of Pietists was derived. 
Philip Jacob Spoiler, a divine of the Lutheran Church, who 
was preacher at Frankfort and afterwards at Dresden and 
Berlin, was the chief promoter of these meetings, which 
began about 1070. He wrote several ascetic works, and 
died in 1703. [Methodism.] A spirit similar to that of 
the Pietists of Germany has arisen in our own times in the 
Swiss anil French Protestant, churches, and the promoters 
of it, after suffering considerable annoyance from the less 
religious part of the community, have succeeded in effecting 
a revival of evangelical doctrines and practice. They have 
been styled in derision • Momicrs ’ (from moment’, mum¬ 
mery), a name which the great majority of them are far 
from doserving. 

PIETRA MALA. [Toscany.] 

PIGAFETTA, ANTONIO, born at Vicenza in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, of a patrician family, 
applied himself to the study of mathematics and geography. 


Being highly interested in the discoveries which were then 
being made by Spanish and Portuguese expeditions, he set 
out for Spain in the suite of the papal nuncio to that, country. 
Finding that an expedition was going to set out from Seville 
under the direction of Magalhacns, he asked and obtained 
of the emperor Charles V. permission to join it as a volun¬ 
teer. The expedition sailed from S. Lncar in September, 
1519. [Macai.hakns-] Pigafetta, being a volunteer on 
board, and having no obligatory duties to perform, wrote 
day by day a journal of the voyage. Being gifted with a 
robust frame and healthy constitution, he bore the hardships 
and escaped the diseases which destroyed most of the crew, 
lie was present at the landing on the Philippine Islands, 
where Mogul haens lost his life, and was wounded in the 
affray. lie returned to Spain in the admiral ship Victoria, 
the only one that remained out of the five which had 
sailed together. lie landed at Seville in September, 1V2J, 
having performed in the course of three years the first voy¬ 
age round the globe. After repairing to church with Ins 
travelling companions in solemn procession and barefooted 
to thank God for their safe return, Pigafetta went to Valla¬ 
dolid, where he presented a copy of his journal to Charles V. 

Pigafetta afterwards returned to Italy, and, at the re¬ 
quest of Pope Clement VIT., he wrote a more elaborate 
narrative of his voyage, with a description of the strange 
countries lie had visited, and short vocabularies of the lan¬ 
guages of the Philippine and Molucca Islands. TIXs narra¬ 
tive he dedicated to the grand-master of Rhodes, L’Isle 
Adam, and he sent a MS. copy to the Princess Louisa of 
Savoy, from which a French abridgment was made by a 
certain Fabre, and published at Paris without dale. Of 
this abridgment, Raiwusio inserted an Italian translation in 
\he first volume of his * Raecolta di Navigaziuni e Viaggi,’ 
fol., Venice, 1550. At last Ainorelti discovered in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan a complete copy of Pigafelta’s 
original narrative, which he published, ‘ Prime Viaggio in- 
tormi al Globo,’ 4to„ Milan, 1800, with plates, drawn front 
the maps and sketches which accompanied the MS. Piga- 
fetta’s was the first account that Europeans had of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Of Pigafelta’s personal his¬ 
tory after his return to Italy nothing is known, except that 
he was made a knight of the order of St. John, llis house 
was still seen lately in his native town of Vicenza. 

PIGEON PEA is the seed of the plant called, liy Lin- 
naius, Cytisus Cajan, and by Do Candolle, Cnjanus bicolor 
and lliu us. It is a kind of pulse highly esteemed by all classes 
of the natives of India, and is by them regarded as bidding 
the third rank among such articles of food. Cattle are said 
to be fond of the tender parts of the plant, whether green or 
dry. These two species, or varieties, form bushes resem¬ 
bling shrubs, but, according to Roxburgh, they seldom live 
more than two or three years, even if treated with the 
greatest care. The natives consider them annual, became 
they do not bear well the second year, and after collecting 
the first crop they pull the plants up for firewood. Cnjanus 
bicolor grows from six to eight feet high, ripening its seeds 
in about nine months from the time they are sown, and 
producing about 000 fold; the other is much smaller, and 
yields in three months, but not more than 100 fold. The 
Tclinga name of the first is Pedda Catidi, and of the grain 
Pedda Kandiloo. (Roxb., 1<1. Ind., iii. aJ5.) 

PIG EONS. [Coi.CMBin.ii.] 

Pl'GIIlUS. STE'PII ANUS VINAND, horn in 1520, at 
Kcmpen in the province of Ovorysscl, in the Netherlands, 
was nephew, on his mother's side, of Albert Pighius.a learned 
controversialist of the sixteenth century, who lived at Rome, 
and wrote against the Lutherans. Stephen Vinand, after 
studying in his native country and at Cologne, entered Urn 
j ecclesiast ical profession, and repaired to Rome, where he was 
well received on account of his uncle’s reputation (his uncle 
j being then dead), in honour of whom he added the name of 
Pighius to his paternal name of Vitiand. lie spent 8 years at 
Rome in studying antiquities, examining monuments, anil 
copying inscriptions, &c. This labour was preparatory to tho 
great work which he afterwards wrote on the Roman annals. 
On his return to tho Netherlands lie.was made librarian to 
Cardinal Granvellc,after whose death he w as appointed by tho 
duke of Cloves preceptor to his son, with whom he travelled 
through Italy about 1573. The young man however died at 
Rome, and Pighius returned to his native country, and re¬ 
tired to the town of Xunten, of which he was a canon. He 
died in 1604. after publishing the first volume of his great 
work ‘Annalcs Romanorum,’ leaving the MS. of the re- 
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maindcr to the Jesuit Andreas Schott, who published tho 
two following volumes. The full title of the work is 4 An¬ 
nates Magistratuum et Provinciarum S.P.Q.R. ab Urbo 
Condita, ex Auctorurn Antiquitaiumque variis Monumen- 
tis suppleti; in queis Reipublieoo Mutationes, Potcslatum 
ac Imperiorum Succcssioncs, Acta, Leges, Bella, Clades, 
Victoria), Manubiio atque Triumphi, necnon inlustria Stern- 
mata Familjarumqiie Propagines ad Annoset Temporasua 
reducuntur,* 3 vols. folio, Antwerp, 1015. Pighius gives a 
chronicle of Rome year after year, from the building of tho 
city, to tho death ol' Vitcllius, ad. 69, the names of the con¬ 
suls, tribunes, censors, icdiles, quaestors, praetors, pro- 
consuls, propraetors, and other governors of the provinces, 
wherever their names can bo ascertained from antient writers 
or monuments, lie also notices brieliy the principal events 
of each year, carefully quoting his authorities. Wherever 
an inscription bears upon a fact, he transcribes it. lie also 
mentions the titles of the principal laws and senates con- 
sultus, under their respective years. It is altogether a work 
of vast research and erudition, which cost the author more 
than twenty years’ labour. His chronology has been found 
faulty, as most Roman chronologies are. (Sec Portia 
d'Urban, in tho French edition of Tacitus, by Durcau de 
Lamnlle.) Pighius also published a good edition of Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, with valuable notes, Antwerp, 1585. 

PIGMF.NTUM NIGRUM. [Kyk.] 

PIGNERO'L, or Pi NERO'ID, a province of the Sar¬ 
dinian states, bounded on the cast by the province of Turin, 
on the south by that of Saluzzo, on the north by the pro¬ 
vince of Susa, and on the west by Mount Genevre, which 
divides it from France. It is a mountainous region, being 
covered by offsets of the Alps, which form several valleys, 
through which How the Cliisone and other affluents of the 
Po. A road which crosses Mount Genevre leads from 
llriancon in France to the town of Pignerol. A part of this 
province is occupied by the district of the Valdeuses, con¬ 
sisting of three or four elevated valleys at the foot of Mount 
Genevre, [Valdknsks.J Tito population of the province 
of Pignerol is estimated at 111,600 inhabitants, distributed 
among sixty-nine communes. (Scrristori s Statistical? Itulia, 
1835.) The principal towns are the following: 1, Pignerol, 
once considered a strong place, and still a garrison town, is 
a bishop's see; it has several churches and convents, a hand¬ 
some cathedral, n large hospital, several manufactories of 
silk, woollens, and leather, and about 11,500 inhabitants. 
2, Villafranca di Piemonte, situated in a fertile country 
near the confluence of the Cliisone with the Po, contains 
7600 inhabitants. 3, Gavour, with 6400 inhabitants. 4, 
Fcnestrellc, in the valley of Pratgelat, at the foot of the high 
Alps, is a small town with about 800 inhabitants: it is 
only remarkable for its fortress situated on a bleak moun¬ 
tain, which was one of Napoleon’s state prisons, and of 
which a full account is given by Cardinal Pacca, in his * Me- 
movie Storicho,’ 2 vols., 1830. The cardinal was confined 
in the fort, together w ith numerous other state prisoners of 
various conditions, from August, 1809, to January, 1813, for 
his fidelity to Pope Pius VII. 5, Cumiana has 5000 in¬ 
habitants. 

The province of Pignerol produces good wine, silk, and 
some corn ; it also abounds in cattle. Chestnuts are plen¬ 
tiful in the mountains. The chamois, tho wolf, and bear 
arc found in the high Alps. (Neigebaur; Calendario 
Sardo.) 

PIGNOTTI, LORENZO, born in 1739, at Figline in 
tlie Val d’Arno, studied medicine at Pisa, where he took 
his degree of doctor of medicine. After practising for 
some time at Florence, he was made professor of natural 
philosophy at Pisa, where he spent the greater part of his 
life, and died in 1812. His principal work is the history of 
Tuscany: ‘Storia della Toscana sino ol Principato, con 
diversi Saggi sulle Scienze, Lettcrc, ed Arti,’ 9 vols. 8vo., 
which was published after his death. lie begins liis history 
with the antient Etruscans, and continues it through the 
long period of Roman dominion. He describes the vicissi¬ 
tudes of tho Tuscan cities after the fall of the Western 
Empire, the glorious period of the independence of Florence, 
Pisa, and Siena, and concludes his work with the fall of 
the Florentine republic and the assumption of supreme 
power by tho second house of Medici. Oalluzzi has written 
the latter part of the history of Tuscany : ‘Istoria del Gran 
Hucato di l'oscana sotto il governo della Casa Medici,’ 5 vols. 
4to., Florence, 1787. Pignotti came late for his historical 
subject, after numerous and able writers who had treated 
P. C , No. 1122. 


| the same matter either wholly or in part, ami tho historical 
! portion of his work may bo considered rather a compilation 
j than an original composition, yet ho contributed to it sou 
thing new by means of his own researches into the archives 
and libraries. But the essays which ho has added in dis¬ 
tinct chapters appended to the political narrative, on tim 
Italian language, on the art of war in tho middle ages, on 
the revival of sciences, letters, and tho arts, anti on tho 
commerce of tho Tuscans, are all entirely his own. Ilis 
sentiments are liberal in the genuine sense of the word; he 
is no party man; he always avoided controversial politics, 
and maintained his own independence of opinion. It is re¬ 
ported that tho poet and improvisutoro Gianni one day 
observed to Pignotti with a sneer, that tho university of Pisa 
reckoned several asinine doctors among its members. * That 
limy be,’ retorted Pignotti, 4 we have heard of Caligula 
making his horse a senator.' Tho repartee consists in this: 
Napoleon had just made Gianni a senator of the kingdom 
of Italy, and the enemies of Napoleon used to nickname 
him Caligula, on account of some fancied resemblance be¬ 
tween him and tlie medals of that emperor. 

Pignotti wrote also a series of fables or apologues in 
Italian verse, which have been oftou reprinted. Pignotti is 
acknowledged to be one of the best Italian fabulists. Hu 
also wrote some odes and other poetical compositions: 
‘ Poesio di Lorenzo Pignotti,’ Florence, 1820. 

Pignotti was buried in the Campo Santo of Pisa, where 
a monument has been raised to bis memory. 

(1C log to di Lorenzo Pignotti, by Antonio Bcuci, in tho 
Florence Antotogia, 1821.) 

PIKE, the English name for a fish belonging to the order 
Malacopterygii, section Abdominalcs, family Esocida*, and 
genus Ksox. The pike tribe were regarded by Linnmus as 
forming a genus, but iu modern works on ichthyology they 
constitute a family. They have no adipose tin, as in thcSul- 
tnonidtc, and are distinguished by the upper jaw being 
formed chiefly by the intermaxillary bones: the maxillary 
are destitute of teeth, and concealed by tins lips ; the dorsal 
and anal fins arc almost always opposite each other, and 
their intestine is short and without emeu. To this family 
belong the genera Eso.r (or pikes proper), Galnxias, Atcpo- 
ccphalus. Microstoma, Stomius, ('hnu/iodus, Sulnn.r, He/one, 
Scomberesnx, He mi ram pints, Kxocetus, ami Morhnjrus. 

In the genus Ksox the snout is broad and depressed; 
the intcrniaxillaries form about two-thirds of tho upper jaw, 
and are furnished with small pointed teeth, as well as tho 
lower jaw, the vomer, palatine-, tongue, pharyngeans, and 
branchial arches; there is one dorsal fin, and that is placed 
opposite the anal fin. The Ksox Lucius, or common pike, 
is/ound iu the fresh waters of most parts*of Europe, and 
Cuvier moreover states that it also occurs in North America, 
where however two other species are met with. Mr. 
Jenyns states that tho common pike is probably indigenous, 
though usually supposed to have been introduced into Eng¬ 
land during the reign of Henry VIII. It spawns in March 
and April, and occasionally attains a weight of thirty, forty, 
or even sixty pounds. Tho pike is one of I bo most voracious 
of fishes, and, it is said, will even cat those of its own 


species. 

The genus Galnxias, founded by Cuvier on tho Ksox 
a/epidotus of Forster, anti Ksox truttaccus, Cuvier, differs 
chiefly from Ksox in having nearly the whole edge of tlio 
upper jaw formed of the intermaxillaries ; the body is appa¬ 
rently destitute of scales, the mouth slightly cleft; moderate 
and pointed teeth ere observable in both of the jaws and 
also in the palatines, and there are a few strong hooked 
teeth on the tongue. 

The genus Alepocnphnlus , founded upon a fish found in 
the Mediterranean, differs from the last genera in having 
the body covered with hroa.l scales; tho mouth is stnail, 
and the teeth minute and crowded ; the eyes large, and the 
branchial rays eight in number. 

Alepocephaliis rostrutus of Risso is caught at great depths 
in tho sea before mentioned. 

Microstoma is also founded upon one species, and that an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean. It is the Serpe micro., tome 
of Risso; has a very short snout; the lower jaw projects be¬ 
yond the upper one, and is furnished, as well as the small 
intermaxillaries, with very minute teeth; it has three large 
and flat hranchiostcgous rays; the cyo is large, and tho 
lateral line is furnished with a scries of strong scales; there 
is but one dorsal fin, and that is placed a little behind Lhe 


ven train. 
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Tho genus Stomias contains two species, both of which 
are found in the Mediterranean, and are remarkable for 
their black colour with .series of silvery spots; they have 
the muzzle very short, the mouth very deeply cleft, the 
opercula reduced 1o little membranous laminae, and the 
maxillaries fixed to the cheek; the maxillaries, inlerniaxil- 
laries, palatine bones, ami tongue are all furnished with 
long and curved teeth; the body is elongated, and the vcti- 
trals urc pluccd far back. 

Chauliodus differs chiefly from Stomias in having two 
teeth in eacn jnw, each pair crossing with the opposite when 
tho mouth is shut; the dorsal An (which has the flrst ray 
elongated into a filament) is placed opposite tho space which 
intervenes between the pectorals and ventrals. 

Only one fpecies of this genus is known; it is fifteen or 
uightecn inches in length, and of a deep green colour. This 
species, which is the Chauliodus S/oani of Schneider, is 
found at Gibraltar. 

The species of tho genus Salanx (Cvtv.) are distinguished 
by their depressed head, tlie opercula folding beneath ; four 
branchiostegous rays; the jaws short and pointed, and 
furnished with hooked teeth; tho lower jaw somewhat 

elongated at the symphysi , and bearing u small appendage 
which is furnished with teeth—no teeth cither on the palate 
or tongue. 

Belone.— This genus is established by Cuvier upon the 
JSsnx Belone (Garilsli) of hummus, and some oilier species 
differing from the true pikes in Inning tho jaws much 
elongated and slender; the entire margin of the upper jaw 
is formed of tho intormaxillarios ; both jaws arc furnished 
with small teelli, but there are no teeth in the other parts 
of the mouth ; those of the pharynx are like paving-stones; 
the body is much elongated, and furnished with scales, which 
however are indistinct except on the lateral line. [Gau¬ 
lish.] 

Scomberesox .—In this genus (which is instituted by Luc6- 
ede), as in llclonp, the body is elongated and the snout very 
mg and attenuated, hut the species may he distinguished 
uy tho dorsal and anal fins being divided, ami forming as it 
Were a scries of small fins situated on the upper and under 
side of the body near the tail. Tho Saury Pike, or Skipper 
(Scomheresox Sauius, of Flemming), belongs to this genus. 

The species of the next genus (llcmiramjdius of Cuvier) 
nave tho body elongated ami slender, the lower jaw slender 
and much elongated, as in Belone, hut tho upper jaw is 
remarkably short; both upper and lower jaws, so far as 
they uro opposeahle, ure furnished with small teeth. One 
species uf this curious genus has been found oil the British 
coasts, and is described by Mr. Yarrcll in the • Magazine of 
Nat ural History,’fur October, 1837 ; a figure ami description 
is also given by the same autliur in the * Supplement to the 
History of British Fishes.’ 

Genus Exoretus, Linn. The species of this genus are at 
once distinguished from other abdominales by the enormous 
devclopeinciit of their pectoral fins, which are formed like 
wings, and enable these fishes to support themselves for a 
short time in tho air, a circumstance which has given rise to 
the name of flying-fishes. Their head and body are covered 
with tolerably large scales, and a longitudinal ridge, formed 
by cariiiutcd scales, is ubscrvuble on cauh side of the belly ; 
the head is flat above, ami the muzzle is very short and 
obtuse. [Flyinu-kish.1 

Mormyrus, Linn.—The fishes of this genus have the 
body oblong, compressed, and covered with scales; the head is 
covered by a thick skin which envelopes the opercula and 
branchial rays, leaving no opening in tho latter but mere 
vertical fissuro; tho opening of the mouth is small; slender 
tectli emargiuated at tho end, are observable on the inter- 
maxillaries and lower jaw. 

These fishes inhabit fresh water, and several species arc 
found in the Nilo and some other rivers of Africa. 
PILASTER. [Column] 

PILATE, PONTIUS, is chiefly known by the part which 
lie occupies in the New Testament history. Nothing is 
recorded of his extraction. Some of the early Christian 
writers have dwelt upon the etymology of his names, and 
have supposed them descriptive of his character, but, as 
Bishop Pearson says, * in vain.’ They appear to be simply 
the nomen and cognomen of the Romans, as Pontius Aquila, 
Pontius Heronnius, anil Julius Cicsar. Pilate was a man 
ot the equestrian order, and he was appointed governor of 
Judsea by Tiberius, a.». 2G. By the variety of terms ..used 
to designate Pilate in this office, it seems difficult to under- [ 


stand precisely the nature of his governorship. Tacitus 
calls him procurator; Philo Judosus and the Greek fathers 
ImrpoiTot;. In the Greek Testament lie is called yytpuv, and 
in Josephus both Ijnrpojrof and hyipuv. In the Vulgate 
lie is named prncsos, which Wicliij translating from that 
version, renders ‘ the justice.’ Tymlale translates the Greek 
iiyrpuiv, the debile. In King James’s translation he is called 
governor, and so also in tho Rhciuish translation. Dr 
Campbell calls him procurator, and probably this is the best 
word to point out the office of Pilate, though it is evident 
that tho power of life and death, which lie had over the 
Jews, exceeded that which procurators usually possessed. 

The character of Pontius Pilate is sufficiently developed 
in the New Testament. Philo Judtetis and Josephus repre¬ 
sent him in a similar light, as a self-willed, avaricious, mid 
luird-licarted man. Josephus states moreover that tho 
Samaritans, having been treated by Pilate with great bar¬ 
barity, made a complaint to Vitcllius, governor of Syria, 
who ordered him to Rome, to give an account of his con 
duet to the emperor. This was after lie had been procura¬ 
tor of J udtea ten years. Before lie arrived at Home, Tiberius 
was dead; hut Eusebius and others relate that Pilate was 

banished to Vienne in Gaul, und that, unable to endure bis 

disgrace, he killed himself with his own hand, about tho 

year 38. 

(Philo Judicus, De Legal. atl Cainm; Josephus, Anliip 
anil De Bello Jud. ; Eusebius, Hist., b. i., e. 7, with the 
note of .Valesius; Pearson, On the. Creed.) 

“•ILATRE DE ROZIER. [Balloon.] 

•1LCIIARD. [Clupkiu.k.] 

’ILCHARD FISHERY. [Fishkbiks.] 

ILCOMAYO. [Plata, La, River.) 
lLE'OLUS. [TnocnomKA-1 

ILEO'PSIS, Lamarck’s name for a genus of mollusks 
( Cuj-ulus of De Mont fort, which name has the priority 
whose place in the system was long doubtful. 

The form was arranged by Linnonis under his genus Pa- 
iellu, with the name of I’afe/fa Ungarira. 

Lamarck divided his genus Pileopsis into two sections 
the first consisting of those species whose shell was without 
any known support ( Pileopsis, Lam., Cupulas, Montf.) ; 
the second consisting of those species whose shell had a 
known support ( Ilipponux, Defiance). 

Mr. G. B. Soweihy, when treating of Hipponyx ( Genera, 
No. i.), differs from Dcfranee, who flrst proved that tho 
shell consisted of two parts, but still considered it as a 
univalve which had the property uf making a support for 
the purpose of raising itself above tho shells or stones to 
which it is attached. Mr. Sowerby states (toe. eit.) that he 
sees nothing in the nature of Hijponyx different from 
other bivalves; on the contrary, the numerous observations 
which ho bail made appeared to him only to strengthen the 
evidence in favour of a relation between this genus and the 
genera Orbicula, Crania, and Terebralula; and he adds, 
that he suspects that the animal has, in common with those 
genera, two fringed arms or tentacula. The samo author, 
in his description of Capulus ( Pileopsis , Lam.), ( (Jenera, 
No. xxxviii ), observes that this genus may he regarded ns 
a remarkable instance of the importance of a correct know¬ 
ledge of the animal which forms it, as well as of the clmrac 
ters of the shell itself. He states that, ho had long enter¬ 
tained tho opinion that the animal must be a gastropod, and 
consequently very different from that, of Defiance's Ilijy u- 
nyx, which, in his opinion, is a truly bivalve shell. ‘ It 
may here be observed,’ continues Mr. Sowerby, ‘ that in the 
bivalve mollusca the mantle envelopes the animal and lines 
the inside of the shell, depositing testaceous matter on its 
whole internal surface; the Hipponyx is therefore a true 
bivalve, for its animal must be wholly enveloped in its 
mantle, or testaceous matter could not be deposited on all 
sides; but in the present genus, which lias been very erro¬ 
neously united to Hipponyx by Dcfranee and Lamarck (on 
account, no doubt, of their general resemblance in form), 
there is a distinct head, with tentacula and eyes, and tho 
branchiae are arranged in a single row behind the head: 
there is moreover a small nearly circular foot, by which it 
is usually found adhering to oysters and other shells, stones, 
&e .; all which circumstances prove that it cannot produce 
a second valve, and that it is not therefore even related to 
Hipponyx. Tho shell itself also differs from tho upper 
valve of Hipponyx. for in Capulus it is obliquely conical 
and curved backwards, uncinate, and somewhat spiral ; in 
Hijponyx however, though it is obliquely conical, it is not 
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recurved, nor is it in tho least spiral. We are fully aware 
that iu full-grown specimens of some of the Cajntii the 
beak is not recurved ; but we observe that in the young 
shells of the same species it is distinctly so. It is some¬ 
what singular that, although the Capu/i are gasteropoda, 
they do not appear to remove from the spot to which they 
were at first attached, but, like several of the Pilella?, they 
seem to form, probably by a chemical action,'''’ a more or 
less deep cavity in the surface to which they adhere; tIris 
circumstance alone should, as we think, bo suilicient to dis¬ 
tinguish the Ca/nili from the Hip/ionyccs, for it is evident 
that an animal with a mantle capable of depositing testa¬ 
ceous matter cannot at the same lime erode the spot to 
which it is affixing such calcareous deposit. But there is a 
circumstance in the peculiar form of the impression made by 
the foot of the Ca/.ulus, which, it appears, is difficult to un¬ 
derstand; for the margin of this impression is sometimes more 
or less raised in a somewhat horse-shoe form, apparently 
corresponding to the muscular impressions in the lower 
valve of I/i/ipmn/.r. We think this peculiar form maybe 
caused by the contraction and expansion of the nearly cir¬ 
cular foot in raising and depressing the shell, in order to 
penuil tlie entry anil egress of the sea-water.' There is 

much iii this worthy of consideration ; and wo should re¬ 
member that the author was not aware of the discoveries 
of the French voyagers, which have led to such a different 
conclusion, and, in short, to a confirmation of tho original 
views of Defiance and Lamarck as to the relative place of 
Pi/ct>/ sis and Hippony.r in the system. 

M. Deshaycs, iu the last edition of the Animanx sans 
Vertebras, remarks, that in treating of the Plcrnpoda , ho 
had pointed out the ciror of Lamarck in considering them 
as intermediate between the Acephalous Mo/1 us ft s and the 
MnUushs properly so called. M. Deshaycs thinks, iu ac¬ 
cordance with the opinion of M. de Blainville, that if there 
exists a passage between these two classes of Mo/lusca , it is 
to he looked for iu the genera Pilcopsis- and Hipponyx. 
The greater proportion of students iu eoncliology, ho ob¬ 
serves, who for the first time compare the genera Crania 
[Buaciuoi’ooa, vol. v., p. 31 1] and Hi/i/ionyx. find a great 
relationship between them, and have a tendency to approxi¬ 
mate them iu arrangement. But the relations which exist 
between the shells not being continued in the animals 
which inhabit them, it becomes necessary for them to aban¬ 
don this supposed approximation, on the ground that one of 
the genera (Crania) belongs incontestably to the ltrachio- 
pmhi, whilst the Hipponyces arc true acephalous mollusks. 
When the organization of the Hipponyces is compared with 
that of the Are/dud a, the observer finds with surprise that 
the strongest relations exist in reality between these two 
classes of animals. 

The short description, continues M. Deshaycs, given by 
Cuvier, in the Anna/cs du Museum, of Ihleopsis, is the only 
one known at present; and litis description teaches us that 
the animal, attached to its shell by a muscle in the shape of 
a horse shoe, is provided with a foot comparable with that 
of the Patcller ; that it has a rather large cervical cavity 
containing a pectinated branchia comparable with that of 
the Crrpidtt/rff: and finally, that it has a proboscidiforrn 
head, with two tentacles with eyes at their base. Observa¬ 
tion has long demonstrated that tho true Pilenpsides, though 
they live after the manner of the Patelhe, are still more 
sedentary than the latter; for there may be scon, iu certain 
individuals of the Pilcopsis f ’n"<irira, irregularities proceed¬ 
ing from the body on which it. has lived when young conti¬ 
nuing exactly the same to adult ago—irregularities whose 
traces may be observed on the lines of growth, and which 
prove, in the opinion of M. Deshaycs, that during its whole 
life the animal has never changed its place. This mode of 
existence approaches closely to that of Hipponyx. The 
latter genus, established by Defiance, was considered by 
Lamarck to he merely a section of the PUcopsides. Other 
zoologists, M. de Blainville among them, resting on new 
facts, adopted the genus of Dcfrance, and placed it in the 
neighbourhood of Pilcopsis. M. Deshaycs however thinks 
that it will nevertheless be possible, after a close examina¬ 
tion of the two genera, to return to tho opinion of Lamarck, 
and thus supports it. 

The lltjiponyces have a shell resembling that of the Pi- 
leopsides, but their dclicato foot assumes the properties of 
the mantle, and becomes a secreting organ, producing ^ 

• Quart tnmtn ; nntl beat in iniml the agency of cm runt a of water x>ro>lneed 
by the action of cilia. tLiruoviiAOin.-K, Pool**, &c. See alio port, p, 155-] 


more or less thick calcareous support, on which the animal 
is attached by the same horse-shoe-shaped muscle which is 
inserted in the shell. The animal of Hipponyx then re¬ 
mains necessarily attached, after the manner of the Oysters 
and Granite, to submarine bodies. This tnunner of life )n 
a cephulous mollusk, and the property which it possesses of 
secreting a support, gives it a resemblance to a bivalve shell 
without a bingo. This support, which is very thick m 
some species, diminishes insensibly in others, and some¬ 
times becomes very delicate. M. Deshaycs stutes Ins know¬ 
ledge of certain species which, instead*of secreting a sup¬ 
port, attach themselves to other shells, ami thereon hollow 
out to some depth the place on which they live. This im¬ 
pression oilers exactly the sttmu form and the same accidents 
as Ihe more or less thick support above noticed. Between 
these species and those which live sedentary, without leaving 
any trace on the body which litis served them for a resting 
place, there exists but very little difference; and it is to bo 
presumed that there is no considerable discrepancy iii the 
organization of the animals. Thus, in his opinion, tiie pas¬ 
sage between Pi/eopsis and Hipponyx is established, and 
the opinion of Lamarck justified. 

M. Deshaycs goes on to state that the discovery of living 

Hipponyces having a support* is duo to MM. Quoy ami 

Guimard, and that M. do Blainville, to whom these scien¬ 
tific voyagers, on their return from their first expedition, 
had sent some small individuals preserved in spirit, gives 
some interesting details relating to the organization of those 
animals. Afterwards M. Quoy, during his second voyage, 
had an opportunity of observing larger species, uml he 
found that tho Patella Australis of Lamarck was a true 
Hipponyx attached upon a very delicate calcareous sup¬ 
port. In the highly interesting work published by M. Qiiov 
at the conclusion of tho voyage, that zoologist has given 
very complete details concerning the animals of this genus, 
which prove most evidently tho great analogy which e\i*1s 
between the Hipponyces anil the PUcopsides. Tho animal 
is comprised between two fleshy disks, one of which is 
formed by the mantle and the other liv the foot, and when 
it. is entirely detached, it. resembles an acephalous animal 
enveloped in Ihe two lobes of its mantle. But Hi/pony.v 
differs from the Accphala in many points; sis head is 
slightly prolonged into a proboscis, and tho mouth is armed 
with a short tongue, roughened as in the Pate/Ice. The 
oesophagus is surrounded by a nervous collar, hearing more 
resemblance to that of tho Mollusks properly so called than 
to that of the Aeephalans. Those animals arc completely 
hermaphrodites, which incontestably approximates them to 
the Lame/libranehiala ."!■ hut the branchial organ is very 
different, for it is pectinated anil formed of straight and 
rigid lameUm contained in a cervical cavity and directed 
from left to light. Tins Hipponyces have, as well as the 
PUcopsides, iu front of tho foot, vesicles which are more or 
less numerous, in which the ora are deposited, protected by 
the shell of tho mother, and undergoing for a period, the 
duration of which is not known, a sort of incubation. As 
the ova increase in size, the vesicles diminish in number, 
but are augmented in volume. Such are the results of tho 
observations made by M. Quoy. 

M. Deshaycs calls attention to Ihe fact that many of tho 
so-called IhilelUe--PatelUr <! alathea anil trieostu/a, for 
example, should he placed among the Pilenpsides ; and 
that Patella Australis should he arranged with the Hippo- 
nyc.es. 

Mr. Garner seems to he also of opinion that Lamarck 
has assigned its true place to Hippony.r. ‘The Patella,* 
snys the former, in his valuable paper On the Anatomy of 
the Lamellihranchiate Conchifcra (Zord. Trans, vol. It), 

‘ when sticking tea rock often forms a In.lean inch in depth, 
and this by tho action of its ciliated branch ire ; the. hole 
cannot be made by tho shell, as it fils exactly in it, and is 
of such a figure that no rotation can take place. The Hip¬ 
ponyx, another Gasteropod, forms cavities in the Patella 
and other shells to which it adheres.’ 

Mr. Swainson ( Malacology , 18'10) places both Pi'eopsis 
and Hipponyx under his tribe Scutibranchia, o* Limpets. 

• Hut note. The suspicions of Dcfrance that Hippony.v had a valvular sup* 

( port with confirmed not only by hi* finding the two valve* tnipslhcr on tli 
tide of a Crrithium ( C. Cornucopia ) t but also by the discovery of an attached 
Valve of Hippony* mitrota. Mr. U. 11. Sower by stales that about th« wfi>« 
time he was uluio»t persuaded of the iamu f.ict by no examination of th«* 
valve anti a companion which h«? instituted l>elwoen it and some o 

OrUcula nijd Crania whichTliad just then fallen into his hands, 
f It is now satisfactorily made out that most, if not all of those# vuluine 
exception of Cyctat, are dhwckms* 
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He makes the genus Hipponyx succeed the genus Emargi- 
nula, and gives Hipponyx and Pileopsis us subgenera of 
the former. 

Hipponyx. (Dcfrance.) 

Generic Character.—Animal oval or subcircular, conical 
or depressed ; head globular, carried at the extremity of a 
sort of neck, on each side of which is a tentacle convex at 
its base, and terminated by a small conical point; eyes 

J dared on the tentacular convexity; mouth with two small 
abial tentacles; foot very delicate, thickened towards its 
borders, which lessen and enlarge like those of the mantle, 
to which it bears a complete resemblance; branchirr situ¬ 
ated above the origin of the back ; anus at the right side 
of the cervical cavity; oviduct terminated in a large tuber¬ 
cle at the root of the right tentacle. 

Shell conoid or depressed, the apex not spiral; aperture 
with irregular edges; cavity deep, with a muscular impres¬ 
sion in the form of a horse-shoe; a rounded lamellar sup¬ 
port, or an impression on the body serving as the resting 
place of the animal, presenting also a muscular impression 
of a horso-shoo shape. (Rang ) 

The number of living species given by M. Deshayes in 
his tables is six; in the la t edition of Lamarck the num¬ 
ber is three. These are llijipotiyces acuta, foliacca, and 
suturalis of M. Quoy the lirst from the seas of Now Hol¬ 
land and the two last from the island of Guam in the archi¬ 
pelago of the Marianne islands. To those, according to his 
own showing. Patella Australis should l>c added ; and also 
the Patella mitrata of Linnaeus. 

Habits, tf'C. —The genus is marine, and lias been found 
attached to stones and shells at depths varying from the 
surface to sixteen fathoms. 

Example, Ilipponyx acuta. 

Description. — Shell solid, ovate, thickly striated longitu¬ 
dinally, the margin crenulatcd, \iolacesccnt; the vertex 
long, acute, and straight; white internally. 

Locality. —The seas of New Holland. 




IlipponvK nculn. 

a, the uppt'r viiivv in situ: b, inside view of tile Fame. 


b 





ilipponyx ncutn, var. 
a, the uiiiiirtl ; b, the shell ill situ. 

Pileopsis. (Lam. Cupulus, Montf.) 

Generic Character.—Animal conical, slightly spiral at 
the summit, furnished with a distinct head which has a pro¬ 
boscis terminating tlie mouth; in front of tbo anterior border 
of the/bol is a double membrane forming numerous folds; 
the tentucles arc nearly cylindrical, stout, obtuse, and carry 
the eyes on small convexities a little above their external 
base; foot large, but very anterior and delicate ; mantle 
simple and without ornament; branchial cavity open ante¬ 
riorly ; branchial composed of many narrow and longitudi¬ 
nal laminin, which adliore by a single transversal lino to the 
plafond; orifice of the anus towards the right side of that 
cavity. 

Shell irregular, conical, with the apex more or less inclined 
or spiral, directed backwards; aperture rounded, with sim¬ 
ple, irregutur, and continuous borders; cavity deep, offer¬ 
ing a muscular impression in form of a horse-shoe, open 
anteriorly. (Rang.) 

Habits, $c .—This genus, like Hipponyx, is entirely ma¬ 
rine, and has keen taken adhering to shells and stones at 
depths ranging from the surface to twenty fathoms. The 
Pacific, the East and West Indies, and the coasts of Europe, 
are the localities principally known. 

Tho number of living species recorded by M. Desliayes 
in his tables is seven, anil of these one, Pileopsis Ungarica, 

noted as recent and fossil (tertiary): the number given 
in the last edition of Lamarck is six, to which, as we have 
seen, Patellae Galathea and tricostata are to be added. 


Example, Pileopsis Ungarica. 

Description .—Shell conico-acumipato, striated; tho ver¬ 
tex uncinate and revolute; aperture rather wider trans¬ 
versely; rosy within. The epidermis is somewhat horny, 
thick, and velvety. 

Locality .—The Mediterranean and the shores of the 
Atlantic. Abundant on our own coasts. One of the best 
figures we know is given by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in liis Ge¬ 
nera (No. xxxviii.). 



Pilpopsin UugnricA. 

<i, the sh?ll in situ; b, iuaitle view of the name, 

Fossil IIipi’Onyces and Pileopsidks. 

Hipponyx. Lamarck has described some fossil species 
among the Patet/ce under tho name of P. Cornucopia and 
P. dilatata; and Mr. G. B. Sowerby ( Genera ) states that 
uli the species known are from the calcairo glossier: (but 
see below). 

The number of fossil species (tertiary) recorded by M. 
J)oshayes in his tables is twelve, and a ‘ new species’ is noted 
its both living and fossil (tertiary). The localities for llieso 
fossils are Sicily, Italy (Subap.), Bordeaux and Dax, Tou- 
raine and Turin. Paris is given as the locality for eight. 
In the last edition of Lamarck six is the number recorded, 
including Hipponyx Cornucopia. 



Ilipponyx Cornucopia. 

a, external view of the upper vulva; b, internal view of the same; e, inaid# 
of lower valve. 

Pileopsis. Mr. G. B. Sowerby stales that lio is not ac¬ 
quainted with many recent species, but that several are com¬ 
mon among the fossils of the tertiary beds. M. Deshayes, 
in his tables, gives the number of fossil species (tertiary) as 
six, P. Ungarica being both recent and fossil (tertiary, 
Baden); the other localities being Sicily, Italy (Subap.), (lie 
English Crag, Bordeaux and Dux, and Tournino. 

Professor Phillips records Piteopsis 9 trilobus* P. tubifer, 
P. striatas, P. nerito'ides, P. vetustus 9 and P. angustus, 
from the mountain limestono formation of Yorkshire and 
other districts. (Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire, 
part ii.) 

Mr. Murchison, in his catalogue of tho shells of tlio mid* 

* Pileopsii 1* general))' considered to be feminine. 
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dlo Ludlow rock, records the only imperfect specimen yet 
obtained from the Aymestry limestone: the aperture ap¬ 
pears less expanded than in the Pileopsis vetusta of the car¬ 
boniferous limestone. (Silurian System.) 

PILES, ROGER DE, who belonged to one of the best 
families in that part of France of which lie was a native, 
was born in the year 1635, at Clamecy, in the province 
of Le Nivernois, which is now the department of La 
Niilvrc. His parents neglected nothing to give him a 
solid education, but as he evinced a most decided in¬ 
clination for the art of painting, ho was allowed to 
follow the bent of his genius. Circumstances however pre¬ 
vented him from devoting himself exclusively to his art. 
Having been engaged by president Amelot, in 1662, as 
tutor to his children, he accompanied young Amelot to 
Italy, and on his return published some essays on painting. 
He was an intimate friend of Alphonse Dufresnoy, whose 
Latin poem on painting lie translated into French, with 
explanatory notes. Amelot do la Iloussaye, his pupil, 
having been appointed ambassador to Venice, De Piles was 
employed as his secretary of legation. lie also accompanied 
him oil some other missions: thus he went to Lisbon in 
1685, and to Switzerland in 1669, and liad llie honour to 
be the bearer to Louis XIV. of the treaty of Neutrality, 
which his ambassador had just concluded with the thirteen 
cantons. The reputation which he had acquired both in 
the arts and public affairs, induced Louis to send him 
to the Hague, under the pretext of following his profession 
as a painter, but in fact to enter into secret negotiations 
with a party in Holland which was desirous of peace. Being 
discovered, he was arrested by order of the Dutch govern¬ 
ment ; and during liis confinement ho wrote his ‘ Lives of 
the Painters.’ When he returned to Franco, a pension 
was granted him. Amelot being appointed ambassador to 
Madrid, De Piles accompanied him, but, his health being 
very indifferent, the climate of Spain did not agree with 
him, and he was obliged to return to Paris, where he died 
on tlie 5th of May, 1709. 

Though liis diplomatic occupations prevented him from 
devoting himself to tlie study of liis art, ho had acquired 
principles which in some measure compensated for want 
of practice. Ho was profoundly skilled ill chiaroscuro, 
and there exist several of his portraits which are much 
esteemed, especially those of Boilcau and Madame D.icier, 
liis printed works are distinguished by a clear and unaf¬ 
fected style and refined taste; but liis predilection for tlie 
Flemish school 1ms sometimes rendered him partial in his 
uidgmcnts. His admiration of Rubens, in particular, was 
such, that ho is said to have preferred him to Raphael. 
Besiiles his ‘ Lives of the Painters,' which have been trans¬ 
lated into English, lie wrote several other works on painting. 
A collection of tlie whole was published at Paris, in 1767, 
in 5 vols. I‘2mu. lie likewise composed ‘Abrege do l’Ana- 
tomie aceommode aux Arts de la Peinture et de Sculpture,’ 
Paris, 1667, fol., with plates, ail after Titian. (French Bio¬ 
graphical Dicti on ary .) 

PILGRIM is the name given to a person who travels for 
the purpose of visiting the shrines or tombs of holy men, 
and the act itself is called Pilgrimage. Thu words pilgrim 
in English, pell eg ri no in Italian, pclrrin in French, are nil 
corruptions of the Latin ‘ peregrinus,’ which means a stranger 
or foreigner. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
other places which were the scenes of the Saviour’s life and 
death, and which are included in the general name of the 
* Holy Land,’ began at an early period, probably about the 
lime of Constantine. We are told by Eusebius and others that 
Helena, Constantine’s mother, proceeded on a pilgrimage 
to Palestine, and built tho church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The practico became common about the end of the fourth 
century, and we find it noticed as such by the fathers of 
the church, Jerome, Augustin, and others. Gregory of 
Nyssa, in one of his epistles, reproves the indiscriminate 
custom of pilgrimages, especially by women, who, ho ob¬ 
serves, were particularly exposed during a long and toilsome 
lourney through countries like Syria, notorious for licen¬ 
tiousness of manners. He adds, that ‘ pilgrimages are not 
enjoined by the Scriptures; that the grace of God is not 
more abundant at Jerusalem than elsewhere ; that grace is 
obtained by faith, and not by change of place; that were 
grace so plentiful at Jerusalem as people seemed to fancy, 
the inhabitants of that city would be strangers to sin; 
instead of which, all kinds of sn were common among 
thorn, and especially murder and lasciviousness.’ IIo ob¬ 


serves that he himself had once been to Palestine but it 
was on a mission of liis ministry to tho churches of that uul 
the neighbouring country of Arabia, and that ho hail a con¬ 
veyance provided by the Imperial officers for him and h,s 
attendants ; but, he adds,‘1 found that my faith was noiihur 
increased nor diminished by the sight of Bethlehem and of 
the Mount of Olives. As I believed before in the mysteries 
of the Revelation, so I still believed after my visit.’ There 
is much sober sense and sound religion in this letter, which 
is quite in accordance with the general character of Gregory 
of Nyssa. Somo however have endeavoured to throw 
doubts on its authenticity ; but the letter is quoted among 
the works of Gregory by Lippomanus, bishop of Mcthorie, in 
liis ‘ Lives of the Saints:' it is found among tho otliu. 
works of Gregory in an old codex in the Royal Library at 
Paris; and this account of Gregory’s mission to Jerusalem 
is the same that is mentioned by him in another epistle to 
Olympius on the death of his sister Macrina. ( Gregor ii 
Episcupi Nyssre de vnntibus lerosolyma Epi.stola, with a 
Latin translation by Stephanus, Paris, 1606 ; and again 
with notes, hyP. Molineus, 1607.) 

The opinions concerning pilgrimages contained in this 
epistle are in accordance with those expressed hy other 
fathers of tho church. St. Augustin says:—‘The Lord 
did not say. Go to tho East to seek justification ; or. Sail 
unto the furthest West in ovilur to obtain forgiveness. But 
lie said. Forgive thine enemy, that ihou muyst obtain for¬ 
giveness: I ask nothing of thee which is not within thee.’ 
(Sermo 111., de Marlyribus.) Chrysostom, in his llomily I. 
to Philemon, says:—‘ In order to obtain forgiveness of our 
sins, it is not necessary to disburse money; it is not required 
to travel to distant lands, nor to undergo bodily labours and 
dangers; but an act of sincere will alone is required.’ And 
Jerome, w ho was rather an advocate for visiting the Holy 
Land, yet observes, in his letter to Paulinus:—‘ The glory 
of Heaven can be attained from Britain as well as from 
Jerusalem. Anthony and tho other holy monks of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, anil Armenia, have never visited Jerusalem ; 
anil tho blessed Ililarion, although a native of Palestine, 
only visited Jerusalem once in his life. It is not according 
to places, but according to the internal faith that men are 
judged.’ 

In the course of time the practice of pilgrimage increased, 
and extended to other places besides Palestine. People 
resorted to the shrines of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, 
to that of St,. Iago do Conipostella in Spain, of St. Gregory 
of Tours in France, to the monastery of Einsictllcu in Swit¬ 
zerland, to our Lady of Loreto in Italy, to the tomb of 
Thomas a Bucket at Canterbury, and to several other 
places. 

The use of pilgrimages appears to have been introduced 
into the Spanish Peninsula about tlie eleventh century. 
The pilgrims went to tlie shrine of some saint, always on 
foot, and usually in tho garb of penitence.’ ‘ The most 
antient pilgrimage was to the slirine of St. Iago, to which 
hundreds of thousands from all parts of Europe resoried. 
The second religious journey was to Rome, to visit the se¬ 
pulchre of St. Peter, anil was then culled “ Ruinoria,” a 
custom which may bo referred to the eleventh century. The 
pilgrim to the holy city of Jerusalem, a journey undertaken 
by few in Spain, except those who wished to alone for some 
heavy crime, was called a ‘ palmer,’ from the palm-leaf he 
bore in liis liat, just as the pilgrim who had been to Com- 
postella bore the scallbp shell. It is doubtless to the influx 
of so many strangers from all parts that Spain is indebted 
for some of her numerous legends, ami for tho chief part of 
her ehivalric lore.’ (Dunham, History of Spain, b. iii., 
cii. 1.) 

The pilgrimage to the Holy Lind w:*s the remote origin 
of the wars of the Crusudes. [Cmrs auks.] 

In the west, the celebration of tlie Jubilee perpetuated 
the custom of pilgrimages to Rome. The institution of the 
Roman Jubilee is duo to Boniface VIII. At the beginning 
of the year 1300, a report was spread at Rome that all those 
who should visit the church of St. Peter that year would 
obtain a plenary indulgence, and that every centenary year 
enjoyed the same privilege. Pope Boniface searched the 
antient records for the grounds of this report, and he interro¬ 
gated a tnan 107 years old, who told him that in the year 
1200 liis father, a labouring man, had gone to Rome t« get 
the indulgence, and had advised him, if he should live (» the 
uext centenary, to follow his example. Some other old -men 

in France and Italy confirmed this tradition.- After con 
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suiting the College of Cardinals, Boniface issued a bull, 
stating that ‘ as according to the faithful report of the elders 
great indulgences are granted to those who visit the church 
of the prince of the Apostles every hundredth year, we con¬ 
firm them, and grant, plenary indnlgence-to all those who 
have confessed, and, being duly repentant, shall visit tho 
churches of the Apostles during the'prosent year, 1300, and 
every other centenary year ufier.’ This is tho origin of the 
festival which was afterwards called jubilco. Fifty years 
later, Clement VI. reduced the period of its recurrence 
to half a century, and sh ied it. jubilee in commemoration of 
the jubilee of the Jews, which was celebrated every forty- 
ninth or fiftieth year, when all slaves became free, and all 
lands returned to their original owners. ( Leviticus , xxv. 
10, et. seq.) This jubilee began at Christmas, 13-10, ami 
it was nttomlcd by a prodigious concourse of people from all 
parts of Europe; it is said, more than a million at a time. 
Petrarca, who went, to Homo on that occasion; speaks with 
wonder of tho concourse of pilgrims. The crowd diminished 
during the heat of tho summer, but increased again towards 
the fall of the year 1350, at which tirnu tile nobility, and 

especially tho great ladies, from distant parts camo. It ap¬ 
pears that these ladies come by the road of the March of 
Ancona, where Bernard:in da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, 
one of those robber barons i f the middle ages, and his men, 
lay in wait for them, and ravished some of them, and 
obliged the rest to pay ian uni. The chronicler who re¬ 
lates this adds, that ‘ had they remained at homo, such 
mishaps would not have happened to them; 1 and that ‘in¬ 
dulgences and pilgrimages are not suited to young ladies.’ 
(P. Azar, Chronica, fbl. 3.i!).) Similar misfortunes are re¬ 
ported to have befallen those ladies who ill former ages 
resorted to Palestine, when pilgrims were exposed to insults 
and even violence. 

Many of the numerous foreigners who resorted to Rome 
in 1350, not knowing any language except their own, could 
liot confess themselves, and wore obliged to employ inter¬ 
preters. In order to uvoid this abuse the popes established 
tho ‘ Pnnilentiarii,* or confessors who understand the prin¬ 
cipal European languages, and who arc stationed in the 
church of St. Peter’s, and empowered to give absolution in 
all eases, even in those generally reserved to the pope. Thu 
historian Mattoo Villani (h. i., ch. .05), says that on the occa¬ 
sion of tho jubilee of 1349, all tlio Romans had become inn¬ 
keepers, that they charged enormously dear for everything, 
and that there was great scarcity, which added to the fatigues 
undergone liy the poorer pilgrims, and tho heat of tho 
summer season thinned their numbers to a fearful extent. 
The cardinal Ceecano, legato of the pope from Avignon, 
wishing to shorten the stay of tho pilgrims, abridged the 
time allotted for the performance of their devotions, hut the 
people of Romo were so irritated against him for diminish¬ 
ing their chance of gain, that they obliged him to run away 
from Rome, and he died on tho road to Naples, it was said 
of poison. ( l 'it a di liienzi, fol. 167 ; Malteo Villani, b. i., 
ch. 86.) 

Tho period of the recurrence of tho Jubilee has been 
altered several times; some popes reduced it to twenty-five 
years, in order that each generation should have the advan¬ 
tage of it. The last jubilee was celebrated at Rome in the 
vear 1835, under pope Leo XII. There are foundations at 
Rome for receiving and feeding tho poorer class of pilgrims 
who resort thither at jubilee time; one of these institutions 
or hospitals is called laTriuiladei Pellegrini. The fashion 
of devotional pilgrimage however has very much decreased 
in our time. The popes granted to several monasteries the 
privilege of holding jubilee, with the indulgcncics attached 
to it, every fifty years; among others to that of Canterbury. 
Concerning former pilgrimages, many notices are found in 
the unlicnt chroniclers, especially those of tho Crusades. 
Chaucer, in his 4 Canterbury Talcs,’ has given sketches of 
tho pilgrimage to Thomas ;\ Bucket’s shrine. Henry Watson 
wrote 4 Instructions for Pilgrims to tho Holy Land.’ Tim- 
berluke wrote tho 1 Travels of Two English Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, Gaza, fee. For other particulars see Compos- 
tki.v ; I.ORKTO. 

The Mohammedans have also their pilgrimages. According 
to a precept of tho Koran, every Mussulman who possibly 
can, ought once in his life to visit tho tomb of tho prophet at 
Mecea and tho Holy Kuuba. [Mohammed.] The cere¬ 
monies performed by the pilgrims at Mecca are related at 
length by Burcklmrdt, Ali Boy, and Plnnat. (Histoire de 
la Regeneration de l'Egypt a sous Mehemet Ali.) There 


are also gattcLiartes for the Mohammedans of the sect of Ali 
at Mushed in Khorassan, and Kootn in Irak Ajetni, which 
contains tho totnb of Fatima, the sister of luiuti Rcza, which 
are visited yearly by numbers of Persian pilgrims 

The Hindus also havo their places of pilgrimage, the 
most celebrated of which is that of Juggernaut or Jugutli- 
natha, on the coast of Orissa in Coromandel, where exten¬ 
sive buildings are allotted for the idol anil his priests. The 
stutue of the idol is brought forth at certain periods, and 
mounted upon an enormous car sixty feel high, which is 
dragged along by the devout multitude amidst crowds of 
pilgrims who resort thither front every part of Hindustan. 
Tho procession is attended by dancing girls and dissolute 
young men, who perform acts of obscenity, while fanatics 
throw themselves under the wheels of the car to bo crushed 
to death. The whole scene, of which Buchanan and other 
writers give a full account, is a frightful compound of 
superstition, cruelty, and lust. Thu revenue derived from 
the tax on pilgrims is said to he trilling. 

The Japuncse also are said to have (heir pilgrimages to 
the temples of Xinto or Xaca, of which accounts are given 

by Thunberg and other travellers. 

PILING OF SHOT, an instance in which a process of 
pure mathematics, the summation of series, becomes of 
immediate application. Three shot, or spherical balls of 
equal size, placed together on the ground, will support 
a fourth, and four will support a fifth. Not more than 
four can be placed together so as to touch each other and 
support one more. Hence arise two distinct methods of 
piling shot, the triangular and the rectangular. 

In a triangular pile the base is an equilateral triangle, 
with one shot at the vertex, two adjoining, three in the 
Voxt row, and so on. The number of .shot in the base 
(supposed to have n rows) is therefore I -j-2+3-l-.... -f-«, 
or («+l). Tho number of interstices in which other 
shot can lie is I + 2-f-3 + .. .+»—1, or J(n — l).w. If such 
a pile he completed until one shot stands at. the vertex, the 
pile will he n layers high, and counting from tho top, the 
layers will severally contain 1,3, 6, 10,.... (w+1), of 

which the sum 

m(m+1) 0;+2) 

(i 

is the number in a complete triangular pile. 

Let there be a rectangular base, say of 16 by 11 The 
number of interstices is 15 by 10, and when tho second 
layer is put on, the number of interstices is 14 by 9, and so 
on; whence tho eleventh layer is a single row of 6. If a 
anil a+b be the numbers in the longer and shorter sides of 
the rectangular base, the number in the complete pile is 

a (a +1 ) (2a-fl+ 3/.i) 

6 

If the base be a squaro, b= 0, and the number in tliu 
pile is 

a (q+|) (-2,1+1) 

6 

PILLAR. [Goltjmn.] 

PILLAU, a seaport in the circle of Fischhauscn in 
East Prussia, in 54° 33' N. lat. and 19° 52' E. long., was 
founded in 1772, and has only 3000 inhabitants besides 
1000 in the fortress. It is situated nt the extremity of a 
tonguo of land or peninsula between the Baltic anil the 
Friseho Half. [Frischk Have.] It is a place of consider¬ 
able importance, for as the Half is too shallow to allow large 
or heavily laden ships to go up to Konigsburg and Elbing, 
thuy are either lightened of part of their cargo, or remain at 
Pillau, and tlio goods are conveyed to those ports by lighters 
(hero called Bordinge ), which also bring back tho return 
cargoes. In the year 1839, 1420 ships cleared inwards, and 
1439 outwards. Near to the town there is a strong fortress, 
which defends the entrance of the Friseho Half. Besides 
the employment afforded by the maritime commerce, Pillau 
derives great advantages from its fisheries, especially of 
sturgeons, from the roe of which caviare is prepared. 
About fire miles from the Haff there is a fine forest of 
hornbeam, which is called the Prussian Paradise. To tho 
north-west of the town begins what is called ‘ the A mlier 
Coast,’ this circle producing a greater quantity of amber 
than any other part of Prussia. In this circle too is tho 
Kapora heath, where elks are still found. Tlio winds on 
this coast often tear up the trees and drift the sand into 
heaps, so that the inhabitants are compelled to remove their 
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habitations from one place to another. Near to Pillau 
there are two villages—Old Pillau, where there is a light¬ 
house 100 feet high, and Wograni, where there is a large 
building for preparing caviare. (Stein’s Handbueh ; Muller’s 
Worterbueh.) 

PILLNITZ is a celebrated countryrSeat of the kings of 
Saxony, the usual summer residence of the court, near the 
village of the same name, and situated in a beautiful 
country on the right bank of the Elbe, about five miles 
from Dresden. Pillnitz was formerly an old castle. In 
1003, the Elector John George IV. purchased it of Heinrich 
von Btituiu. and made a present of it to his mistress, the 
countess of Rochlitz, on whose death it reverted to the 
crown. Frederick Augustus I. (Augustus II. as king of 
Poland) gave it, in 1705, to the countess of Cosel. It was 
afterwards the summer residence of field-marshal Rutowski. 
Augustus II. however chose to reside there himself, and 
built two palaces, which were magnificently fitted up, and 
were afterwards inhabited during the summer by the family 
of the king. Since the year 1788, the whole has been 
much improved, but the mixture of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Italian styles of architecture gives it a singular appear¬ 
ance. Four detached pavilions form the four corners of a 
square, which is hounded on the west by the royal gardens, 
and on the oast by the buildings of the old palace. Between 
the two southern pavilions stands the Water Palace, and be¬ 
tween the two northern what is called the Berg Palace. The 
old palace, containing the temple of Venus, with the por¬ 
traits of the beauties of the reign of Augustus II., was 
burnt to the ground in 1818. A new edifice lias been 
erected on its silo, which contains' a spacious banquet ing¬ 
room, adorned with fine paintings in fresco, by Professor 
Vogel, of Dresden, and partly lighted by a dome supported 
by twenty pillars. Tho palace contains also a chapel and a 
theatre. Behind the tillage there is a romantic valley called 
Frederichsthal, loading to the Borsberg, a mountain nine 
hundred foot high, from tho summit of which there is a 
splendid view of the valley of the Elbe, from Meissen to 
Koiiingstcin, bounded by the high land of Meissen, Bo¬ 
hemia, and the Erzgebirge. 

Pillnitz has become famous in modern times for the con¬ 
gress of princes which met here from the 25th to the 27th 
of August, 17'J1, and at which tile Emperor Leopold II., 
King Frederick William II., the archduke afterwards Em¬ 
peror Francis, the crown-prince (the late King Frederick 
William III.) of Prussia, the count of Artois (Charles X.), 
the ex-minister C'aloiine, and the marquis do Bundle de¬ 
liberated on the measures to he adopted against the French 
revolution. Tho congress did not conclude an offensive 
alliance against France, but it was resolved to act in 
c ommon and to oppose any attack on the part of France. 
The defensive alliance between Russia and Austria, pro¬ 
visionally agreed on at Vienna, on tho ‘25lh of July, and 
definitively concluded at Berlin, on the 17th of February, 

175)2, was merely a subject of conversation at Pillnitz. Tho 
brothers of the king of France received, on tho 27th of Au¬ 
gust, a declaration from Austria and Prussia, which tho 
French considered as the foundation of the coalition against 
France. (Stein; (Jannabich; Conv. Lex.; Engelhurdt, 
Sachs n.) 

PILLORY. The pillory was a mode of punishment for 
crimes by a public exposure of the offender, used for many 
centuries in most of the countries of Europe under various 
names. In France it was called pi 11/trie, and, in more 
recent times, carcan ; and in Germany, prangcr. In Eng¬ 
land it existed before tho Norman conquest, and was in 
frequent use in our criminal law from that period until 
within the last thirty years, ft was finally abolished in the 
year 1837, by the statute 1 Viet.., c. 23. In tho laws of 
Canute (Wilkins’s Anglo-Saxon Laws, p. II) it was called 
hcatfunge, or, more correctly perhaps, halsfang, i.e. catch- 
neck, a name derived, without doubt, from the form of the 
instrument used, and the mode in which the punishment 
was indicted. Ilencc also the Latin name of the pillory, 
co/listiigium (quasi eollum stringens), is said to bo taken. 
(Cowell’s Interpreter , ad. voc. ‘ Pillory.’) The tumbrel, tre- 
tmrhetum, an obseure punishment, which is said to be tho 
seme as the ducking or oucking stool, and was used for. 
women, who were exempted, on account of their sex, from 
the pillory, is often spoken of in the autieut English laws 
iii conjunction with the pillory. In early periods of English 
history, the right of having a pillory and tumbrel, and 
sometimes also furcte, or gallows, within their jurisdiction, 


was claimed and insisted on ns a beneficial franchise 
lords of leets: in process of time this privilege was converted 
into a burthen for the public use; and such persons wevo 
held to be bound to maintain a pillory and tumbrel as ap¬ 
purtenant to their criminal jurisdiction, on pain of forfeiture 
of their franchises. (Hawkins’s Pirns of the Crown, hook 
ii., cap. 11, sec. 5.) In like manner the * Droits do Cm ran 
et dePillori’ are mentioned in anlicnt French rustomarics 
as belonging formerly to seigneurs haut-justiciers. (Vottg- 
lans, Loix Criminelles de Prance, p. fit;.) 

The form of the pillory as used in England in the time 
of Henry VII., may be seen in a collection of prints pub¬ 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries. In modern times it 
was nothing more than a wooden frame or screen, raised 
several feet front the ground, and behind which the culprit 
stood, supported upon a platform, his head and arms being 
thrust through holes in tho screen, so as to he exposed in 
front of it; and in this position he remained for a definite 
time, sometimes fixed by law, hut usually assigned in the 
discretion of the judge who passed the sentence. Tin; form 
of the judgment, was that tho * defendant should he set in 
and upon the pillory.’ la a case winch occurred in 1750, 
an under-sheriff of Middlesex was fined fifty pounds and im¬ 
prisoned for two months by the Court of King’s Bench 
because, in executing the sentence upon Dr. Shvhbcare, 
who had been convicted of a political libel, he bail allowed 
him to be attended upon the platform by a servant in livery, 
holding an umbrella over his head, and to stand without 
having his neck and arms confined in the pillory. (Bur¬ 
row’s Reports, vol. ii., p. 791.) 

Tho pillory was intended ‘ inngis ad ludihritini et. infainiam 
qitam ad puMuunhut serious in jury, and, in some cases, 
loss of life, lias occurred where the populace have been much 
excited against the offender. (Barrington’s Anlicnt Statutes, 
p. 5fi, nolo.) On tho ether hand, where the unpopularity 
of the prosecution or other causes have occasioned a feeling 
in the public mind favourable to the ofl'ender, the execution 
has sometimes been a species of triumph. This occurred 
in the case of Eaton, an aged person, who was convicted of 
an irreligious libel in Isig, at a period of much pojitieal 
excitement; and who, when exposed in the pillory, was 
received with demonstrations of respect and sympathy, the 
mob taking off their hats, and individuals offering him wine 
and refreshments. 

The public exposure of the offender as a punishment, is 
liable to many objections, besides the inequality of its opera¬ 
tion ; and the efficacy of all punishmeutss which merely 
disgrace tho offender lias been questioned by some of the 
most distinguished modern writers on criminal law. (Rossi, 
Traild de Droit Penal, p. 1«3 ; Huus, Projet d.e Code Penal 
Beige, vol. i., p. M3.) In consequence of the recent direc¬ 
tion of the public opinion to this subject, punishments of 
this kind have been lately withdrawn from most of the mo¬ 
dern systems of penal law in Europe. In England the pil¬ 
lory was abolished in 1837, by the statute above rcfoired to; 
in Franco, the carcan was discontinued upon the revision of 
the Code Penal in 1832; and in tho numerous cedes and 
schemes of codes which have appeared in the different 
states of Germany during the last It) years, punishments by 
public exposure of the person or otherwise tending gene¬ 
rally to degrade the character have been omitted. ( p.nt - 
U'iirfe f'iir Hurt emberg, Sachsen, Hannover, Baden, &,<■.) 
It is remarkable that the Bavarian code of 1813, which is 
generally founded on just and enlightened principles et 
criminal law, and which formed the commencement of the 
series of improvements which have since taken place in 
Germany, contains the objectionable provision that a cri¬ 
minal capitally convicted shall, in certain aggravated cases, 
undergo a public exposure on the prang,;r lor half an hour 
previously to his execution. (St rafgc 1 'dzhne/i Jin' Il/uern, 
art. 0.) 

PILOT. In many maritime countries the name of pilot is 
applied to a constant officer in a ship, who has tho charge 
of the helm and the general direction of the snip’s course; 
and also to a person who undertakes tho special charge ot 
navigating ships in particular rivers, roads, or channel.-., or 
in entering and leaving ports, and who is entrusted, with 
such charge independently of the captains or masters, in 
consequence of his peculiar acquaintance with the naviga¬ 
tion within the limits to which his duty is restricted. In 
France large vessels usually carry several officers <>f- ( 1 |U 
former kind, who are called nilntes hautnriers; ific latter 
description of pilot is called pilote cotier, or tamancur. 
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The antient laws of France contained provisions for the 
education and regulation of both these kinds of pilots 
(Merlin, BSpirtotre de Jurisprudence, art. ‘ Lamaneur et 
PiloteValin, Cnmmentaire sur rOrdonnance de la Maine 
du Moi d'Aout, 1681, tom. i., p. 483); but they are not 
mentioned in the Code de Commerce. In England the term 
is applied exclusively to officers of the latter description. By 
tlio laws of many maritime countries, taking a pilot to navi¬ 
gate a vessel on approaching port has been considered from 
early times to be obligatory on the master. Thus by the 
laws" ofWisbuy, which were nromulgated in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and were incorporatea in the marine laws of most 
European countries, it was compulsory on the master to 
take a coast-pilot n hoard, though the merchant or master 
opposed it. {Orclofinances de Wisbvy, art. 44.) A similar 
provision is found in the Consolato del Mare. (Bouclicr, 
Consulat de la Mer. vol. ii., p. 420.) In this country, pilots 
are established at several ports for limited parts of the coast, 
who are appointed anil regulated sometimes by acts of par¬ 
liament, and sometimes by charters of incorporation; and in 

general the master of a ship engaged in foreign trade must 
put his ship under tlm charge of such a pilot, both in his 
outward nnd homeward voyage, wiihin the limits of every 
such establishment. Pilotage in the Thames nnd Medway, 
and along the coast, from Or ford ness to the Isle of Wight, 
excepting the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports, has been for 
several centuries under the management of the corporation 
of the Trinity-house, and acts of parliament have been from 
timototime passed to regulate the Trinity-house and Cinque 
Port pilots. All these regulations were reconsidered by par-^ 
liamcnt in the year 182j, and the majority of them were 
consolidated in the statute 6 Geo. 1V„ c. 120, which con¬ 
tains also some general provisions respecting pilots in other 
parts of the kingdom. (Abbott On Shijynng, ]>. 173, edit. 
1840.) 

PILSEN, a fortified town, the capital of a circle of the 
same name, is one of the principal towns in the kingdom of 
Bohemia. It is situated in the midst of fertile fields, in a 
beautiful and extensive valley, at the conflux of the Bra- 
dawka, and Ibe Beraunkn, also called the Mies; in 4!)° 40' 
N. hit. and 13° 25' E. long. It is on the whole a well-built 
town, and the houses are mostly of stone. It has three 
suburbs, and 9000 inhabitants. The most remarkable pub¬ 
lic buildings are—1, the fine Gothic church of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew (probably built by the Teutonic Knights in 1292), 
with several fine paintings, and a steeple ISO feet high; 2, 
the elegant gyinnas'iitn; 3, the Gothic town-hall; and 4, 
the house of thcTeutonie knights. Besides the gymnasium, 
thero are a military academy, a philosophical institution, 
with six professors, and a lyccum. Pilscn has considerable 
manufactories of cloth and morocco leather. There are four 
annual fairs, which are much frequented by persons from 
all parts of the kingdom. The inhabitants carry on an ex¬ 
tensive trade in the productions and manufactures of Bohe¬ 
mia, and in cattle, iron, potashes, feathers, wool, leather, 
cloth, &c. This trade has been much increased by the 
exertions of a patriotic joint-stock society, which has con¬ 
structed on iron railway from Pilsen to the gates of Prague, 
where it divides into two branches, one of which goes to the 
river Moldau, by which the railway communicates with the 
Elbe ; and as Pilsen is connected by the principal roads with 
the south and west of Germany, considerable quantities of 
manufactured goods and merchandise, brought up the Elbe 
from Hamburg, 8tc., are conveyed by the railway to Pilsen, 
where they are forwarded to their ulterior destination. This 
brisk trade, the fairs, and the presence of a numerous garri¬ 
son, make this a very lively place. (Ilasscl; Stein; Orstcr. 
Jineyc .) 

PILUMNUS, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of brnchyu- 
rous crustaceans. 

Generic Character.—External antenna; setaceous, rather 
long, slender, inserted in the internal canthns of the eyes; 
internal antenna; situated iu the transverse fossets of the 
chaperon. Third joint of the external jaw-feet nearly 
square, suhtransverso, notched towards its end and inter¬ 
nally. Second, third, fourth, and fifth pairs of feet termi¬ 
nated by simple sharp nails. Carapace transverse, trun¬ 
cated posteriorly. Abdomen of the females ellipsoid and 
elongated. Ocular peduncles short ami larger than the 
eyes; a fissure at the bottom of the orbit above nnd another 
below. 

This genus very much resembles the Crabs properly so 
palled; but differs’ from them principally in the number of 


pieces in the abdomen of the male, and is removed from 
them still further by tho mode of insertion of the external 
antennae. 

M. Milne Edwards, who arranges the genus under his 
Canceriens Arques [Platycarcinus], is of opinion that 
Pilumnus approaches Xantho and P&eudocarcinus very 
closely. He divides the species, which arc numerous, into 
several sections, according to the absence or presence of 
spines on the latcro-anterior borders of the carapace, and 
according to tlio granular or spiny external surface of the 
pincers. 

Example, Pilumnus hirtellus, Leach (Cancer hirtellus, 
Linn.). 

Description .—Carapace with four or five dentilations on 
each of its latero-anterior borders; hands and carpus 
granulous above and externally; body pale yellowish mixed 
with brown or red in bands on the feet; both body and 
limbs bristly with brown stiff hairs. Size rather small. 

Locality .—The coasts of Englnnd and France; generally 
found under stones. (Leach, Maine. Brit., t. j 2; Penn., 
Brit, y.ttut., vol. iv., pi. 6, lower figure.) 

PIMENTA, or PIMENTO, the produce of Eugenia Pi- 
menta, a tree native of the West Indies, hut cultivated 
almost exclusively in Jamaica, thence called Jamaica pep¬ 
per. The unripe two-sceded berries, which are about the 
size of a pea, are dried by frequent turning in tbc sun, by 
which their colour is changed from green to brown or grey¬ 
ish-brown. Externally they are of a dull appearance, 
somewhat rough, crowned with the remains of tlie calyx, 
and frequently furnished with a little stalk. The shell is 
very brittle, about Ihe thickness of a card, and encloses two 
seeds, which arc roundish, dark brown, somewhat shining, 
and having a weak aromatic taste. The shell possesses an 
agreeable dove-like taste and smell. Two kinds are met 
with in commerce, English and Spanish, of which the 
former is the better. 

Pimento berries arc said to be adulterated with the ber¬ 
ries or seeds of the Cocculus Indices; these arc larger, 
about the size of bay berries, extremely hitter, and, in large 
quantity, poisonous. This adulteration is scarcely credible, 
fertile latter come from the East Indies, are dearer, and 
could only be successfully passed off when mixed with the 
powdered berries of pimento. The fraud may be detected 
by making an infusion, which, if pure, is not disturbed by 
tincture of galls or acetate of lime, which cause a precipitate 
when cocculus berries arc present. 

The shell appears to he the most efficient part, and to 
contain more of the active principles. 

Bonastre obtained from them 10 per cent, of a heavy 
volatile oil, 8 per cent, of a green fat oil, an extractive con¬ 
taining tannin, resin, gum, and sugar; also a principle 
similar to caryophyllin. 

By distillation an oil is procured which resembles oil 
of cloves, and which conducts itself in the same way to¬ 
wards alkalis. 

As nil aromatic stimulant, pimento stands intermediate 
between pepper and cloves, for the last of which, on account 
of its greater cheapness, it may often be substituted. 

It is useful in dyspepsia dependent upon atony of the 
stomach, and in diarrhoea dependent upon a similar cause. 

PIMPERNEL is tho English name of the Anagallis 
arvensis, a little red-llowercd prostrate annual found in corn¬ 
fields. It is often called the Shepherd’s or Poor Man’s 
Hour-glass: it opens its flowers every morning about ten 
minutes past seven in these latitudes, and closes them a few 
minutes after two. If rain falls or the air is charged with 
moisture, tho tlowers do not open at all. 

PIMPINELLA, a genus of umbelliferous plants inha¬ 
biting the meadows and mountains of Europe principally, is 
chiefly interesting on account of its comprehending among 
its species the Anise of the shops. This plant is an annual, 
with a smooth stem 1 to 14 foot high; tho lower leaves 
roundish, cordate, lobed, and both serrated and cut; those 
of the stems pinnated with wedge-shaped lanceolate seg¬ 
ments, and the upper triful, with the lobes undivided and 
linear. The flowers are small and white. The fruit is nar¬ 
row, slender, rather hairy, with 5 filiform ridges to each 
mericarp. The latter is employed extensively as a carmina¬ 
tive medicine, and for the purpose of flavouring liqueurs. 
The plant inhabits Egjpt and the islands of the Grecian 
archipelago, especially Seio. 

Of Anethum, formerly referred here by mistake, mentiou 
has already been made under Dill. 
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PIMPINELLA A'NISUM. [Carminatives.] 

PIN. This simple and well-known little instrument, 
when considered as an article of trade, is far from trivial, 
and its manufacture affords an admirable example of the 
principle of the ‘ division of labour,’ for which purpose it 
itas been employed by Mr. Babbage, in bis introduction 
to the volume on mechanics, in the ‘ Encyclopedia Mo- 
tropolitana,’ to which we acknowledge our obligation for 
several vuluablc hints upon this subject. 

It is not known at what timo pins made of metal of the 
present form were first manufactured in this country, but 
it S must have been some time previous to 1543, in which 
yea*- a statute was passed (35 Henry VIII., c. 6), intituled 
‘ An Acte for the True Making of Pynnes,’ in which, after 
stating that much deceit had been practised in the making 
of pins, it was enacted that in future none should be sold 
but such as were well pointed and had the heads firmly 
soldered on to the stems, and further that the price charged 
should not be more than six shillings and eight pence a 

thousand. No mention is made of them in any previous 

statute, with the exception of an act of llicliard i'll., which 

prohibited their importation from abroad, but the pins there 
alluded to were much larger than those now in use, and 
were made of box-wood, bone, or silver. 

Pins of English manufacture being in great repute abroad, 
the foreign trade is very considerable, and the number ac¬ 
tually made in this country daily has been stated at fifteen 
millions, an estimate which we are inclined to believe con¬ 
siderably below the actual quantity. 

The most profitable mode of producing pins by hand 
labour seems to lie by distributing the operations amongst ten 
persons, of whom four should be men, four women, and two 
children. By these means the manufacturer secures 
exactly the amount of talent requisite for liis purpose at the 
lowest possible cost. The wages earned by these persons 
vary from 4to Gs. a day. Now it is evident that a work¬ 
man who could earn six shillings a day would be unprofltably 
employed, as regards the master, if he were paid at that rate 
to perform work of an inferior description, and which could 
be done as well by another person tor smaller wages. Hence 
arises the necessity of dividing the operations in all manu¬ 
factures among persons of different capacities, and of em¬ 
ploying them in certain ascertained proportion. For pin- 
making then the number of persons employed should bo 
ten, or any number that can he divided by ten without a 
remainder. 

Ten persons can produce a pound, or about 5500 pins of 
medium size, in rather less than eight hours, each person 
taking up the work as soon as the operation preceding that 
whicli he or she has to perform is completed, und each being 
employed about a tenth part of the eight hours. 

The cost of labour for producing such pound of pins is 
less than thirteen pence. The amount paid for labour 
alone in the production of this article in this country an¬ 
nually cannot be much short of seventy or eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds, to which must be added the cost of the 
material, carriage, profit, &c.,—an enormous sum consi¬ 
dering the apparent insignificance of the article. 

Manufacture .—The first thing to bo done is to reduce 
a quantity of brass wire to the requisite size. This, thougl: 
properly speaking a Dreliminary operation, is generally done 
in the pin-factory, as the wire is received of larger dia¬ 
meter than necessary. It is performed in the usual manner 
of wire-drawing, and the wire is then made up into coils 
of six inches diameter, and any dirt or crust which may he 
attached to the surface is got rid of by first soaking the 
coils in a diluted solution of sulphuric acid and water, 
and then beating them on stones. The next process is to 
straighten the wire, whicli is performed in tlie following 
manner:—Two short lines, parallel to and very close to 
each other, arc drawn at one end of a board or table, and 
seven or nine pins are driven into the wood, at a short 
distance apart, alternately in the two lines. The end of 
the wire is placed between those two rows of pins and 
is thus held in a zig-zag position: it is then drawn 
between the pins to the other end of the^ table, and a 
length of about twenty feet is cut of. This process is 
repeated until all the wire is straightened and cut into 
similar pieces. A number of these lengths are then taken 
together, and by means of a powerful pair of shears, 
worked by the foot, they are cut up into shorter pieces, 
each a little longer than six pins. These latter pioces 
are then pointed at each end, in the following manner — 
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The person so employed sits in front of a small machine 
which has two steel wheels or mills turning rapidly. Those 
wheels are usually about six inches in diameter,’and their 
rims or cutting surfaces are about three inches broad. These 
rims are cut somewhat after the manner of a file, one 
coarse, for the rough formation of the points, and the other 
line, for finishing them. Several of these pieces are taken 
in the hand, and by a dexterous movement of the thumb 
and fore-finger are kept continually presenting a different, 
face to the mill, against which they arc pressed. The points 
are then finished off by being app'lied in the same manner 
to the fine mill. After both ends of the pieces have been 
pointed, one pin’s length is cut off from en. h end, when 
they are repointed, and so on until each length is converted 
into six pointed pieces. The stems of the pins are then 
complete. The next step is to form the head, which is 
effected by a piece of wire called the mould, the same size 
as that used for the steins, being attached to a small axis or 
lathe. At the end of the wire nearest the axis is a hole, in 
which is placed the end of a smaller wire, which is to form 

the heading. While the mould wiro is turned round by one 

hand, the head wire is guided by the other, until it is wound 
in a spiral coil along the entire length of the former. It is then 
cut off close to the hole where it was commenced, and tin; 
coil taken off the mould. When a quantity of these coils 
are prepared, a workman takes a dozen or more of them at 
a time in his left hand, while with a pair of shears in his 
right ho cuts them up into pieces of two coils each. To 
prevent them (lying off from the shears when separated, the 
fore finger of the left hand is applied to the tip of the coil, 
and the end thus cut off is caught in a bowl placed beneath 
it. In some factories tin's is performed by a chisel and gage, 
instead of the shears, and has the advantage of requiring 
less dexterity. The heads, when cut off, are annealed by 
being made hot. and then thrown into water. When an¬ 
nealed, they are ready to he fixed on the stems. In order to 
do this, the operator is provided with a small stake, upon 
which is fixed a steel die, containing a hollow the exact 
shape of half the head. Above this die, and ntturlicd to 
a lover, is the corresponding die for the oilier halfof'tlie 
head, which, when at rest, remains suspended .about two 
inches above the lower one. The workman takes one of 
the stems between his lingers, and dipping the pointed 
end into a howl containing a number of the heads, 
catches one upmi it and slides it to the other end -. lie- 
then places it in the lower die, and, moving a treadle, 
brings down the uppur one four or five times upon the 
head, which fastens it upon the stem, and also gives it tin- 
required figure. There is a small channel*leading from the 
outside to the centre of the dies, to allow room for the 
stem. The pins are now finished as regards shape, and u 
only remains to tin or whiten them. A quantity of tin ;.i 
are boiled in a pickle, either a solution of sulphuric acid or 
tartar, to remove any dirt or grease, and also to pr.id-o ,- u 
slight roughness upon their surfaces, which facilitates the 
adhesion of the tin. After being boiled for half an hour, 
they are washed, and then placed in a copper vessel with a 
quantity of grain tin and a solution of tartar; in about two 
horns and a half they are taken out, and after being separated 
from the undissolved tin by sifting, are again washed ; they 
are then dried by being well shaken in a hag with a quantity 
of bran, whieh is afterwards separated by shaking them up 
and down in open wooden trays, when the bran (lies off and 
leaves the pins perfectly dry and clean. 

Papering the pins for sale is the longest operation in pin- 
manufacture, with the exception of shaping and fastening 
on the heads. This latter operation consumes four hours, and 
the former more than two hours out of the eight required for 
producing a pound of pins. When the pins are sej -ated 
from the bran, as before described, they are thrown into 
bowls, with their points in all directions, and before paper¬ 
ing it is necessary to arrange them all tiie same way. This 
is done by laying"a number of them upon a sort of comb, 
between the teeth of which they are caught by tlie head ; 
they arc then placed upon a piece of metal, with as many 
grooves as there are pins required in a row, and held there 
by another piece of metal being placed upon them. Tlie-o 
pieces of metal are not quite so broad as the pins are long, 
so that their points project beyond the edge of the metal. 
Tlie paper is folded into the required shape, and pressed 
against the points of the pins, which aro then relieved from 
tlio holder, and the next row is arranged in like manner. 

Of those operations, drawing the wire, cutting it into 
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firmly has always bean a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and many means have been resorted to and several machines 
invented to effect this purpose, Among the machines may 
be mentioned that of Mr. Rundy, for which a patent was 
taken out in the year 1809. This machine fixed on the 
heads in the old manner, but more firmly. Each head was 
fastened by one blow, aud several pins were operated on at 
the same time*. Since that time several other machines have 
been invented for forming the head out of the stem of the 
pin itself, by pressing a small purl of the cud of the stem 
into a hollow dio. A large proportion of the pins now 
manufactured are made in this way, and are much superior 
to those made in the old fashion. One objection however 
lias been urged against them. It is stated that to form the 
bead in this manner by pressure, the wire requires to be very 
soft, and consequently the pins will easily bond. This cer¬ 
tainly is a grout disadvantage. A Vo have seen some pins of 
which the heads were formed by curling the end of the 
stem round upon itself and then shaped by being struck in 
a die, but these would be open to the objection just men¬ 
tioned. The only method that occurs to us of remedying this 
fault is to partly produce the head by un operation similar 
to that of wire drawing. The stem of the pin being drawn 
through the plate would be rendered much less linblo to 
bond, and the head being half formed by such operation, but 
left soft, might ho finished in a dio as in the present machines. 
We are not aware that any method of this sort has bcen^j 
tried and therefore we merely throw it out us a suggestion. 

We shall conclude by giving a slight sketch of the pin- 
making machine invented by Mr. Wright, and for which 
a patent was granted to him in May, 18*2.1. 

Motion is given either by manual power or by machinery 
to a strong axis working in collars. This main axis carries 
several cams or cxeentric wheels which put forward at each 
revolution as many levers or slides at right angles to the 
main axis. These levers return to their former situation as 
soon as the cam ceases to operate by means of a strong 
spiral spring attached to each; at the other ends of these 
slides tho different operations are performed. 

A coil of brass-wire of the requisite size is placed upon a 
reel and spindle, and the end is drawn through a set of zig¬ 
zag pins as before described for straightening the wire, and 
placed between iho teeth of a strong \ air pincers. This 
is nil that is necessary to bo dona before setting the ma¬ 
chinery in motion. 

The first slide then moving forward shuts the pincers upon 
tho wire and instantly carries it forward into a nipping-gauge 
which closes and cuts off sufficient for one pin. This length 
can be regulated by the adjustment of a small screw attached 
to the first slide. 

The piece thus cut off is carried by an ingenious 
little adaptation called a carrier to the next operating 
slide. These carriers are four in number, mounted on 
a bar at right angles to tho working slides and parallel to 
the main axis; this bar has a motion given to it in the direc¬ 
tion of its length, and moves once for every pin-length of wire 
cut off by tins gauge before mentioned. The carriers them¬ 
selves are made somewhat in tlie manner of a pair of pliers, 
the under chap being kept up to the other by u spring. 
The juncture of these chaps is exactly opposite to the pin, 
which is forced between the chaps and carried to the next 
operation. 

The pioco of wire is deposited by the first carrier in the 
centre of a chuck attached to a small mandril, which by a 
moveable lever dutches the pin ; the instant this is done, the 
frame which supports the mandril is t ilted so us to bring the 
point of the pin down upon a revolving steel mill just below 
it; a lever or linger then presses the end of the wire upon 
tho mill, and at tho same instant the mandril carrying the 
pin is set in motion and the wire ground to a point; the 
mandril frame then rises, tho mandril it.'.olf is brought to 
rest, the pin released, and conveyed by the second carrier to 
a finer mill, where the point is completed by exactly the 
same process as llie preceding. 

It is then taken by tho third carrier to the first heading die, 
where tho body of the pin is firmly held while a steel punch 
advances ugaiust the end of the wire, and forcing it into a 
hollow in tlie die, partially forms the head. The last carrier 
then takes the pin, and placing it in another die, the head 
is completed by another punch; a small forked lever then 


machine simultaneously, and each occupies the same time; 
five pins being constantly under operation in the different 
stages; the machine will produce fifty or sixty pins per 
minute, and only requires the attendance of one person. 

The reader is referred to the 9th volume of tho London 
Journal qf Arts and Sciences, where ho will find a full de¬ 
scription of the above machine, illustrated by numerous 
engravings. 

Mourning pms may be made of brass, in tho manner 
above described, varnishing being substituted for tinning ; 
but those made of steel wire, tempered to a deep purple, are 
much neater as well as stronger. 

PIN MONEY. Gifts by a husband to his wife for the 
purchase of apparel, ornaments for her person, or for hel¬ 
pmate expenditure, avc called pin-money; and such gifts 
may either be made during marriage, or, what is the more 
usual case, a sum of money for that purpose may bo secured 
by the husband to his wife by settlement, or by articles 
executed before the marriage. Perhaps it is only money 
secured before marriage for the purposes enumerated that 
is properly called pin-money; for a gift of money by the 
husband to the wife after marriage is liable to the husband's 
debts; but a provision for pin-money is not so liable, and 
the wife is entitled in all cases to such money, aud to her 
savings out of it, and things bought with it. 

Several of the questions upon pin-money have arisen afler 
the husband’s death when arrears have been claimed by 
the wife; and it is the general rule that she can only claim 
arrears of one year’s pin-money if she has been supported 
by the husband with necessaries during tlie time that such 
arrears have accumulated, it being presumed from tho fact 
of arrears accumulating, and her wants in the meantime 
being supplied, that she lias waved her claim to pin-money ; 
but she may by evidence rebut such presumption. If it is 
expressed in the settlement or articles that the piu-mouey 
is given for a particular purpose, as for the wife’s apparel, 
and it is proved that the husband provided apparel for the 
wife, she has no claim after his death to any arrears of pin- 
money. 

If tho husband leave a legacy to tlie wife equal to the 
arrears of pin-money or more, such legacy, according to the 
general rule as to the satisfaction of debts by the giving uf 
legacies, will he considered as a payment of the arrears due 
at the time when tho will was made. If a wife elope and 
live apart, from her husband, either in a state of adultery or 
not, she dues not thereby forfeit her right to her pin-money, 
and she may recover it. 

1»1NA. [PoRTl'd A.L.] 

PI NCI A' NO. [Nunez.] 

PINDAR, son of Duiphanlus for, as others say, of Pa- 
gomlus,or Scopclinus)andClidicc, was born at Cynoseeplialie, 
a village between Tlicbcs and Thespia, in Ol. 05, a (n.c. 
518), according to .Clinton {Fasti Ilellen., iii., p. 009), or in 
Ol. C4, 3 (n.c. 522), according to Bbckh (Pindar, tom. iii., 
p. 14), and died, according to the former computation, in 
h.<*. 4 39, according to tho latter in n.c, 442, having eom- 

1 doted his eightieth year. He was born at the time of the 
‘ytliian games (about tho beginning of July: Arnold, 
Thucyd., ii., p. 418), and he speaks himself ( I'ragm. iricert., 
102) of ‘ the festival recurring at the beginning of every 
fivo years, at which I was first laid upon the bed in swad¬ 
dling clothes.’ His wife was Megaclea, daughter of Ly- 
sitheus and Callina: he seems also to have been married to 
a woman named Timoxena: he had a son Duiphnntus, and 
two daughters, Euuietis and Protomache. 

Pindar’s family were hereditary flute-players; their pro¬ 
fession was of great reputation at Thebes’, though flute¬ 
playing did not come much into fashion at Athens till after 
the Persian war. Accordingly he seems to have applied 
himself at first to that branch of poetry which was peculiarly 
adapted to a flute accompaniment, and his first instructor 
was Lasos of Hermione, a celebrated dithyrambic poet, 
whose favorite instrument was the flute. (Plutarch, De 
Mus., c. 29.) But Thomas Magistcr, in his * Life of Pindar,’ 
says that his father began to teach him the flute, and find ing 
lhat his capacity was of a higher order, placed him under 
Lasos, who initiated him into lyric poetry. It is clear how¬ 
ever, from what wc know of the style of Lasos, that he could 
not have had much to do with the formation of Pindar’s 
style as a lyric poet. It is more probable that Pindar, as is 
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expressly stated; profited chiefly by the advice aud example 
of Corinna, the Tanagruoan poetess, whose odes were of the 
sumo mythical character with those of Pindar, and who 
was not an imitator of the Lesbian school, but a teacher of 
cliorusos, like Pindar himself. Plutarch tells us Q)e Glnr. 
Athen., c. 4) that Corinna recommended Pindar to introduce 
mythical narratives into his odes, for that this was the proper 
business of the poet—tlio rhythm, music, and ornamented 
diction being only vehicles of the subject-matter; and that 
when, in obedience to her suggestion, the young poet com¬ 
posed a hymn full of Theban mythology, she remarked with 
a smile, that' lie ought to sow with the hand, and not with 
tlie whole sack' (ry X««pl ?th> <rmtpHV iiWti fit) rqi 

SuX/iKifi). This Corinna frequently contended against her 
pupil in the musical contests, and gained five victories over 
him (Pausan., ix. 22; Lilian, V.H., xiii. 24), though she 
found fault with the poetess Myrlis for doing the same 
thing: ‘I blame the clear-toned Myrtis, I, that she, a 
woman bom, should enter into rivalry with Pindar.’ 
(Apollon. Dyscol.. Da Pronom., p. 64, B.) Ho had another 
instructor, Agatbodes, or Apollodorus, of Athens, who 
allowed him lo teach the cyclic or dilhyrambic chorus there, 
while ho was a mere boy. Pindar must have commenced 
at a very early period his career as a professional composer 
of choral odes for special occasions. At the age of twenty 
he composed an Epiniciau ode in honour of llippoeles, or 
Him Hicleas, of Poliuna in Thessaly, who had Won tlio prize 
at the Pythian games; and this ode, which is still extant 
( Pj/th ., x., composed in li e. 502), exhibits no marks of a 
want of skill or practice on the part of the author. He 
soon ro.-.u to the highest rank in his profession, and spent 
his long life ill lucrative intercourse with the tyrants 
and wealthy men of (<rooco and its colonies. The free 
stales vied with one another in honouring tlio great lyric 
poet, lie had the irpo'Ztvia, or complimentary franchise at 
Athens, dig in a, and Opus; and although the people of 
Ceos had two celebrated poets m their own, namely, Simo¬ 
nides aud Bacchylides, they employed Pindar to compose a 
TT/ioaoCmv, or procession-ode, for them. At Delphi he had 
an iron chair to sit upon when lie snug the Apollinoan 
hymns (Pausan., x., 24, sec. 4), and, by order of the Py- 
thia, he received a portion of the banquet of the Theox- 
euia. (Plutarch. Dp Sara A 'urn. rimlirt., c. Id.) A long 
time after his death, and not, as the pscudo-/Esehiiies slates, 
in his lifetime, his statue was erected at Athens (irpA rijt; 
tiairiXu'oii a roar). II e was courted by llicro, tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse ; by There, tyrant of Agrigcntum, and his brother 
Xonocrates; by ThrasyiUens, sou ol Tliero, and ThrasyIndus, 
sou of Xonocrates; by Arcesilaus IV., king of Gyrene; by 
Thorax, one of the Alouadai; and by Alexander, the soil of 
Amvntas, king of Macedon. who was an active patron of 
lyric poetry. Pindar, as might have been expected, from 
the nature of his employment, was very religious, or, rather, 
very observant of particular superstitions. He had conse¬ 
crated a temple to the Magna Muter and Pan near liis own 
house at Thebes; this was probably in his character of 
hereditary (lute-player, for the Magna Mater and Pan were 
Phrygian deities, in whose honour the first (lute-music was 
composed. lie also dedicated statues to Jupiter Ammon, 
and to Mercury of the Agora, and also perhaps to Apollo 
Bocdromius. 

The entire specimens of Pindar’s works which have come 
down to our time (with the exception of the lltli Nemean) 
belong to one class, that, namely, of the Epiniciau or tri¬ 
umphal odes. Besides these however Pindar wrote dithy¬ 
rambs, pivans, dirges, drinking songs, mimic dancing songs 
( inrapxi'ifiara), songs of maidens (irupOlma), and encomia or 
panegyrics on princes, of all which we have numerous frag¬ 
ments. Horace mentions t he various kinds of poetry which 
Pindar cultivated in the following order ( Carm iv. 2):— 

S*»u jvr jhhImcob nova dithyrumbos (Uiu cyclic chorus ) 

Verba ilnvolvit— 

jSeu Peon regcNXo can it Dcorutu 

San^uiiii*ni pin* hynttm). 

Kivc, (puis Klcit it-jintim mlnrit 
Pul in.i emir Bins 11 ho llpiuieiaii ihIhs). 

Yt«*bili spoilsa* juvciiemvc raptum 
Plorat ^lliu dirges). 

From which we may infer that Pindar was not regarded 
by the antients as pre-eminently or exclusively a composer 
of Kpinician odes. On the contrary, it is likely that Pindar 
was quite as celebrated in other departments of lyric poetry; 
and from his education under Lasos, and his hereditary 
profession of a lluto-player, it ia not improbable that the di¬ 


thyramb, winch is placed first by Horace, was liis favourite 
style of composition. Wo ha$e still u very beautiful lnig- 
lucnt of a dithyramb by Pindar; and if the others were like 
it, wo may well regret the loss which we have sustained. 
As however all Pindar's extant odes (with the one excep¬ 
tion just mentioned, of an ode composed lor the installation 
of a Prytanis at Tenedos) were composed for the celebration 
of some victory in the public games, wc must be content 
lo form our judgment of his poetical power from these spe¬ 
cimens, and in order to this we must bear in mind the very 
peculiar nature of the occasion for which they were composed, 
for it was this which gave the ode itself the particular cha¬ 
racter by which it was distinguished. An Kpiuiciun odo 
was the celebration of a victory gained at one of ihe public 
games, either by the speed of horses, by strength of body, 
by skill in gymnastic exercises, or by proficiency in music. 
Along with the victor’s name the herald proclaimed that of 
his native city, which was considered to derive great renown 
from the achievement of its citizen. The games themselves 
being it religious institution, it is obvious dial the celebration 
of the victory must also have hud something of a religious 
character. It was in fact a mixture of the solemnities of 
religious Worship with the joy anil revelry of the feast, a 
mixture very common among the Greeks, whose sacrifices 
to the gods were often only a constituent part of llio ban¬ 
quet. The victor either went in procession to the altar 
of the god of the games, as al Olimpia, in ihe evening of 
the contest, accompanied liy a co/n//.v, which sang the k a\- 
XiviKor of Archilochus, or an ode composed for the occasion 
by somu oilier poet; or lie celebrated his victory on his 
return to his native e.ily by a procession to a temple, a sacri¬ 
fice, a banquet, anil a com us. The poet praised both the 
victor himself, and his native city: the victor was praised 
either for his wealth (i>,\/1oi;), as in the case of the horse-race, 
for it was only tlui wealthy who could contend for tin's prize, 
as Pindar himself says; or for his valour (tiper//), if he had 
been exposed to any danger in the contest. The city of the 
victor is generally praised with some reference to the mythi¬ 
cal legends of its early history. This mythical element 
always (brined the chief part of Pindar's ode, and it is 
allowed to run into every sort of digression, not however at 
random, lint with some fixed pm pose, which we have genu 
rally no dilliciilty in determining. Although Pindar’s Kpi- 
niciiui odes were performed by a chorus, the pout is always 
considered to speak in his own person. He avails himself 
of this, to deliver advice to the victor whose praise lie is 
singing; to defend himself against, the calumnies of his 
enemies; to criticise and depreciate rival poets, such us 
Simonides and Bacchylides ; and sometimes even to address 
the person whom lie employed us his %np otteaanuXat; when 
his own absence prevented him from teaching the chorus. 
Thus in 0/ywp. vi., v. 88, he addresses the Stymphaliau 
/Eneas, who bad been sent to receive the ode, and to instruct 
the chorus of his countrymen in the words aud music of 
it:- * Urge your companions, /Eneas, in tlio first place to 
sing the praises of Juno, and then let them know if we really 
escape the ohl calumny, ‘Htrofian swine:' for you are a 
correct messenger, the cstafetlo of tlio fair-haireil muses, a 
sweet mixing-cup of loudly-uttered minstrelsy.’ lie often 
makes boastful comparisons between himself and oilier 
pools, as when lie says ( 01., ii., 8:t):—* I have many swift 
arrows within my quiver; they have a voice for the wise; 
but. for the common herd they need an interpreter: wise is 
he who has learned much liy his natural abilities; but llioso 
two (Simonides and Bacchylides), whose expertness comes 
from practice only, babbling in their garrulity like a brace 
of jack daws, clamour in vain against the god-like bird of 
Jove (i.e., himself).’ Thu most striking feature in Pindar's 
poetry is its picturesqueness. lie has great skill and power 
in description, and liis style abounds in ihe most racy -and 
vivid metaphors. From the festal nature of most of Ins odes, 
we llml in them, not unfrcquenlly, coarse jocularities w hich 
are repugnant to tho spirit of modern lyric noetry, anil 
which therefore offend the modern reader, who comes to tho 
perusal of Pimlar with vague expectations of that continued 
llow of sublime imagery and dignified but pompous diction 
which aro generally considered essential to the lyrical poem 
It should never be forgotten, that though the occasions for 
which Pindar wrote required much ol solemnity and re¬ 
ligious gravity, they admitted, at the same time, every variety 
of jocose merriment which such a joyful event might suggest 
In a wonl, the Kpinician odes of Pindar wore performed by 
tho counts as much as-by tho chorus; they were sung to 
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tho loud-booming flute ns much os to the tranquil melodies 
of the harp; and the rhythms were Julian, or Lydian, as 
often as Doric. 

The host edition of l’indar is that by August. Biickh, 
Lrpsise, 1811, 1821, 3 vols. 4to. The sound criticism which 
Biickh has applied to the text of the author, and his com¬ 
prehensive anil masterly explanations, have thrown an en¬ 
tirely new light upon the music, metres, lyric poetry, &c.of 
the Greeks. Ludolf Dissen, who wrote the explanations to 
the Nemean and Isthmian odes for Biickh’s edition, sub¬ 
sequently < 1830) published a smaller edition, which may he 
considered as an abridgment of Biickh’s. As an explanatory 
edition it is a very good one; hut as the fragments arc not 
printed complete, ii cannot be considered as a substitute 
lor its predecessor. There is a very good translation of 
Pindar into English verse by the. ltev. II. F. Cary (London, 
1833 ), which would have been still better if the translator 
bad taken liiickh and Dissen for his guide? instead of 
lleyne. The translations by West and Moore arc very in¬ 
terior to Cary's, as representatives of the sense of the original, 
Ihoiiglt there is much of ta>te and vigour in those of the 

PI NDI5MO'N TE, UTO'LITO, horn at Verona, in 1733, 
was a younger son of a patrician family of Verona. Ilis 
elder brother, Giovanni Pmdemontc, wrote some tragedies, 
among others, * l lJaecanali.’ which were much esteemed at 
the time. Ippolito studied at the college of Eslc, and after¬ 
wards at Modena. On completing liis studies, he travelled 
through Europe, and vUited France, Germany, Holland, 
and England, of which last country he speaks in liis verses 
with affectionate remembrance. Being made a knight of 
the order of St. John, he went to Malta, where ho resided 
some time, as well as in Sicily. When lie was about thirty 
years of age, a sciious illness, which showed llie constitu¬ 
tional weakness of his frame, induced him to give up active 
1 1 lb anil retire to the country. lie fixed bis residence at 
Avesa near Verona, where he wrote his ‘Prose e Poesie 
Ciuupestri,’ published first in 1785, and often reprinted since. 
The philosophy of liis prose is of the contemplative kind, but 
it is warm-hearted anil liberal. His poetry is beautifully har¬ 
monious and flowing. In his next production, ' Epistole in 
Versi,* lio alludes to the revolutionary war then raging in 
Italy, and its fatal effects upon morals and social hap¬ 
piness. The catastrophe of Venice is especially deplored by 
him, as well as the devastation of his own native town, Ve¬ 
rona. in 1707, and the plunder of tlieltulian works of art, 
which were carried to Paris. These passages from the pen 
of an upright independent man are instructive comments 
upon the true character of those times. Piudeinonte after¬ 
wards published u volume of Scrtuoni, also in verse, being 
a kind of satires ni'ler the manner of Horace, in which 
lie lashes, though iu a good-humoured strain, the lollies of 
his age. In one of those compositions, entitled * 1 Viaggi,’ 
ho ridicules tho affectation of his countrymen, who, after 
having visited France, England, or Germany, returned full of 
disdain for their native country, and were continually boast¬ 
ing the superiority of foreign manners, foreign luxuries, 
and even foreign vices. He then passes in review the 
foreign travellers who visit Italy, exhibiting tlioir national 
peculiarities, tlioir fanll-linding with the inns, the roads, the 
carriages, the manners, society, everything in short, and 
regretting that they cannot find in the Italian cities the 
sprightly gaieties of Paris or the domestic comforts of Eng¬ 
land. lie pourtrays the German, with his bulky album, 
writing liis memoranda ul every stage; the Spanish grandee, 
with his golden fleece hanging on liis breast, visiting every 
church or convent on liis way, pompous, listless, and taci¬ 
turn; the Russian, priding himself on his French and liis 
knowledge of the arts. In another Surmonc, entitled ‘ Le 
Opinioni Pulitiche,’ tho author takes for his text Goldsmith’s 
lines— 

' Iu cv’ry government, though terrors reign, 

•I also,'says Pindcruonte, ‘ can distinguish between the 
civil institutions of various countries; I can discern the gold 
from the dross; I know tho difference between England 
and Turkey ; but what 1 blame is the exclusive importance 
attached by individuals to political opinions and political 
systems, as if man could not live and be happy, and make 
himself useful under every orderly form of government.’ 
And iu a later composition, ‘11 Colpo di Martello,’ he 
,ui iher explains his meaning in reply to some strictures of 
an Italian journalist: ‘ 1 never meant that the political in¬ 
stitutions of a country do not affect the happiness of a 


nation; hut what I said, and what I shall always repeat to 
foreigners as well as to my own countrymen, is, that in all 
countries, and under every climate, man must look for 
happiness within himself, and that, institutions and forms of 
society may assist and increaso his welfare and contentment, 
but cannot originate it.’ 

Pindumonte wrote a drama, ‘ Arminio,’ in which ho in¬ 
troduced tho chorus, a novelty on tho Italian siage. Ho 
published together with it, three dissertations, one on reci¬ 
tation, another on tragical poetry, and the third on the 
drama of Merope, a subject treated by both Voltaire and 
Maftei. These dissertations contain much sound criticism. 
He also published a translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ in Italian 
blank verse, which was well received. When Foscolo pub¬ 
lished his beautiful little poem the * Sepolcri,’ addressed to 
Pindcmonte, the latter replied to it by another poem on tho 
same subject, which is full of pathos, and at the same time 
of consolatory thoughts oil man’s immortality. The two 
poems are generally published together. 

The last work of Pindcmonte was his ‘ Elogi di Lette- 
rati,’ a biographical work in prose, 2 vols. 8vo„ 1825-G. Pin- 
demoiite s health had always been delicate, and iu his hitter 
years he sufferud from depression of spirits, which the death 
of his early friends, and especially of Foscolo and Monti, 
seems to have increased. lie died at Verona, in November, 
1828, a mouth after the death of Monti. His unblemished 
character, his amiable disposition, and his great accomplish¬ 
ments, contributed as much as his writings to mark him us 
one of the most distinguished Italians of his age. A mo¬ 
nument has been raised to his memory by his townsmen of 
Verona. 

PINDUS. [Gkkkce.] 

SPINE-APPLE, the fruit of the Annnasm sativa, Lindt., 
a tropical plant, indigenous to South America and some of 
the A Vest India Islands. It lias become so perfectly natu¬ 
ralised iu many parts of the hot regions of Asia and Africa, 
that it has been thought to bo likewise a native of those 
countries. When the British troops invaded Burma, they 
found tho woods around Rangoon abounding in wild pine¬ 
apples, and a variety from the back of the Black Pagoda 
was in great request for its excellence: in the Malay Ar¬ 
chipelago it acquires an enormous si/.e, and sports into a 
variety called the double pine-apple, each pip of its fruit 
growing into a branch bearing a new pine-apple. It was 
however first introduced into Europe from South America, 
and, as it is recorded by M. Le Cour of Leyden, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century: from Holland it was 
brought to this country in 1690, by the earl of Portland, ac¬ 
cording to the Sloanean MSS. in the British Museum. There 
is a painting, formerly in the collection of Horace Walpole, 
in which CharlesII. is represented as being presented with 
the first pine-apple by Rose, his gardener; but there are 
some doubts whether that fruit was grown in England or 
obtained from Holland. It may however be fairly concluded 
that pine-apples were exceedingly rare in this country, even 
at the tables of the nobilitv, in tho beginning of the last 
century; for in 1716, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu remarks 
that pine-apples were on the electoral table at Hanover 
when she was there in that year, on her journey to Constan¬ 
tinople ; and she states that she had never previously seen 
that species of fruit. ( Letters qf Lady M. W. Montagu ) 
Since that period the cultivation of the pine-apple has been 
prosecuted with perseverance in Britain, but frequently the 
results have been very disproportionate to the expense in¬ 
curred. Within the last twenty years however, success lias 
been more general; and in many instances a surprising 
degree of perfection has been attained, much greater in¬ 
deed in England than in any other country having to 
contend with an cxtra-tropical climate, for instances are on 
record of pine-apples weighing 13ibs. and 14lbs. avoirdupois, 
and from 71bs. to 8lbs. is by no means an uncommon weight 
for a single fruit. At the present day the pine-apple in Eng¬ 
land is so abundantly produced, that although expensive, it 
is very common. Its delicious flavour, and the noble ap¬ 
pearance which a well-grown fruit exhibits, render the 
cultivation of it a special object of horticultural enterprise 
and skill. 

As, notwithstanding the many treatises that have been 
written on the subject, failures in the production of fine 
fruit continue to occur, it seems desirable to-point out in 
what tho mismanagement of a gardener is most likely to 
consist, and how he may apply the directions to be found iu 
books of gardening with least chaneo of failure. 
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It lias been already stated that this plant is an inhabitant 
of the tropics, and it may be added, near the level of the sea. 
The latter circumstance it is necessary to remark, because 
if it were a mountain plant, even though tropical, it might 
be natural for it to endure a comparatively low degree of 
temperature; Hut according to Boy rich (Gardener's Maga¬ 
zine, lii. 4-12), ‘ the pine apple in its wild state is found 
near the sea-shore, the sand accumulated there in downs 
serving for its growth, as well as for that of most of the 
species of the same family. Tho place where the best pine¬ 
apples are cultivated is of a similar nature. In the sandy 
plains of Praya Velha and Praya Grande, formed by the 
receding of the sea, and in which no other plant will thrive, 
are the spots where the pine-apple grows best.’ The tem¬ 
perature at the level of the sea at or near the equator 
varies but little throughout the year; for instance, the mean 
temperature of the warmest month at Cumana, 10" 2/' N. 
l it., is, according to Humboldt, 84\3 h", anil that of the coldest 
79Mii". At Ilavauna, on the skirt of the tropics, the mean 
of the warmest mouth is 83*84"; that of the coldest 69 - 98". 
At Vera C'ruz the mean temperatures of the warmest and 
coldest months are respectively 81'8(> 0 and 7T06". 

In conformity with the above, and also from the results 

of experience, it may be stated that the artificial tempera¬ 
ture of the atmosphere in which the pine-apple is intended 
to be grown should have a mean of about HO"; or a mini¬ 
mum not lower than 70° at any time of the year, and a 
maximum not higher Ilian 90°. When, from the shortness 
of our days in winter, there is a deficiency of light, and 
when forcing tho plant in its absence would produce only 
imperfectly formed tissue, 70" will be proper. In sumtner 
t-'ti" to Hi>“, or in the case of fruiting plants, from that to 90° 
will not he too much. The maximum by sun-heat may 
extend higher, but 100" should bo its limit. 

With regard to bottom-heat, it should bo in imitation of 
the heat of the tropical soil; and this varies even less than 
the temperature of a tropical atmosphere. The mean tem¬ 
perature of tho earth is generally supposed to be somewhat 
higher than the mean of the atmosphere, owing to Ap 
greater capacity of the soil for retaining caloric. Tho dis¬ 
crepancy however cannot be great; anil if tho mean ntnio- 
sphoric temperature at the equator be from 80" to 84", as 
has been ascertained from numerous observations, tho tem¬ 
perature of the soil, it may he presumed, will not average 
lower; nor will it he many degrees higher where moisture 
sufficient for vegetation exists, as is generally the case in 
islands; although on continents it becomes so great as to 
reduce the soil to a desert. The temperature of tho earth 
a foot below the surface, in New Granada, is 85” during 
summer, according to a correspondent of Mr. Hay ( (Sard. 
Mir?.), and this degree of heat will be found a very good 
medium for the roots of the pine-apple. Bottom-heat then 
should never he allowed to fall below 75", nor rise higher 
than 90". 

The soil for pine-apples requires to ho rich. A fresh 
yellow loam, strong, but by no irteans of a binding nature, 
with which is mixed a quantity of cow-dung, will answer 
very well. The pots require to be well drained, and over 
tho drainage some pieces of turf may be placed. Manure- 
water, made by steeping sheep’s dung or cow-dung, is occa¬ 
sionally applied, care being taken that it bo properly diluted. 
If the plants are found not to be thriving, they may bo 
shifted, without hesitation, at any period of their growth. 

It is very important that a perfect drainage ho at all times 
maintained. When pots are plunged in tan, the worms are 
apt to close the holes in the bottom of the pots by their ex¬ 
cretions; or a stoppage may occur in consequence of the 
pressure of the' pot upon tho tan when it wastes and becomes 
capable of being rendered compact. From whatever cause 
the defect proceeds, a good preventive may be easily effected 
by simply plunging an empty pot, with its mouth down¬ 
wards, and on this placing tho bottom of that containing 
the plant, closing the tan round the sides of the latter in the 
usual way. If at any time tho tan should become too hot, 
it may be partially removed from the sides of the pot. 

Moisture is essential for the growth of the pine-apple. 
The condition of the coil in the pots will of course indicate 
whether water should bo applied or withheld. But in sum¬ 
mer the atmosphere should be kept moist by syringing, par¬ 
ticularly before shutting up at night. No water should on 
any account be used of a temperature many degrees lower 
than that of the soil in the pots where the plants are grow¬ 
ing ; it should not, in short, be applied lower than 7 5°, and 


80° will prove a good medium. When the fruit is ripening 
off, moisture of course should be withheld; and in damp 
cloudy weather in winter, when it is an object to restrain 
rather than promote growth, they should be kept rather 
dry than otherwise. Moisture will not prove injurious 
when it is accompanied by a sufficiently high temperature 
and a due share of light. The mode of heating by means 
of hot-water pipes is undoubtedly the best for pine-stoves; 
and steam from the boiler should bo at command, so that it 
may be introduced to tho interior of the house as occasion 
requires. 

Pine-apples may be grown under various modes of treat¬ 
ment. Instead of hong confined in pots, they are some¬ 
times planted in a bed of soil. This has been found to 
answer very well where good drainage was secured, and 
where a proper degree of bottom-heat could be applied. 
They have also been grown in pots placed on shelves or on 
sand; this mode however has not proved fully successful, 
for tho roots are subjected to vicissitudes consequent not 
only upon the variations in tiie temperature of the atmos¬ 
phere of the house, but also its hygrometrical conditions. 

A principal cause of failure in I lie cultivation of the 
pine-apple appears to have arisen from the idea that the 

plants will bear a much lower degree of temperature than 
that above pointed out as being natural to them. They will 
a/ijiarentli/ do so; hut although the plants may continue to 
have a healthy appearance, yet experience proves that their 
vital energy is interfered with, and their powers of organi¬ 
zation diminished, as is continually indicated by the fruit- 
stem being sent up with only a few imperfect pips. Tho 
stagnation of water about tho roots from defect of drainage, 
too much heat and moisture, or too much heat and drynens, 
or checking the plants by cold in order to bring them to a 
fruiting condition, instead of forwarding them naturally to 
that stato, are other sources of fuilure on (he part of culti¬ 
vators. With regard to the last, tho only method that 
ought to be taken to bring on the time of fruiting is to in¬ 
spissate the sap, and to augment the amount of secretions 
by gradually withholding moisture and increasing the tem¬ 
perature, at tiie same time admitting a little more air than 
usual; and after this, by the sudden application of a brisk 
temperature with more moisture. 

To richly manured soil tho large sizo of tho pine-apples 
produced in Eilgland may he attributed; and to tho means 
that cultivation under glass affords of progressively inspis¬ 
sating the juices towards the period of ripening, may he 
ascribed the superiority of the fruit to that produced in 
countries where the plants are indigenous, as was alluded 
to under Ananassa sativa. 

The varieties of the pine-apple are nurnferous ; the best 
however have been already enumerated [Fruits]; and full 
descriptions of upwards of fifty varieties may be referred to 
in tho Trans. Hurt. Sac. of London, 2nd series, vol. i.; and 
of all the principal varieties in the Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen-Garden. 

PINE TREE. [Pinus.J 

PINEAL GLAND. [Brain.] 

PINE'DA, J UAN DE, born at Seville, in 1557, entered 
the order of St. Francis, and not of the Jesuits, as stated in 
the ‘Biographic Universellc.’ lie acquired a great reputa¬ 
tion for general erudition, especially in the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Oriental languages. On being appointed counsellor to 
the court of the inquisition, he was commissioned to visit the 
principal libraries of Spain, in order to register those works 
which might be obnoxious to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Tho result of his inquiry was an * Index novus Lihromm 
Prohibitonim,’ Seville, 1631, published by order of Cardinal 
Zapata, grand-inquisitor of Spain. Pineda published a ver¬ 
sion of Theodore l'eltar’s • Catena Omrorum Patriim in 
Proverbia Salomonis.’ lie also published — 1, ‘ Com- 
menturius in Job,’ 2 vols. fol.» Madrid, 1597; 2, 4 Salolno 
Prsovius, sivo do Rebus Salomonis Regis,’ libri oeto,.Lyon, 
1609; 3, * Commentaries in Ecelesiastcn,'Antwerp, 1620; 
4, • Monarchia Ecclesiastica, o Ilistoria Universal del Mun¬ 
do desde su Crcaciuii hasta estos Tiempos,’ 5 vols. fol., Bar¬ 
celona, 1620. This work is a universal history of the world' 
in 30 hooks, and is written with some display of erudition 
but no discrimination, and with all tho intolerant spirit of 
an inquisitor. It seems that the Spaniards hud no univer¬ 
sal history in their language, and Pineda undertook to 
supply the deficiency. 

PlNEltO'LO. [Pu;nkrol.] 

PINGRE', ALEXANDER WILLIAM, was born at 
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Paris, 4th of September, 1711, and educated in a religious 1 
establishment at Senlis. At the age of twenty-four he was 
unpointed professor of theology, but during the persecution 
of the Jansenists lio was deprived of his situation by the 
government, for some years after winch be gained a liveli¬ 
hood by teaching the elements of grammar in an obscure 
college. Disgusted with his theological career, at the age 
of thirty-eight years or thereabouts, he began the study of 
astronomy, and his friend Locat, a celebrated physician ot 
his day, having shortly afterwards founded an academy at 
lioueu, the department of astronomy in that establishment 
was placed under Pingrd’s direction. His observation of 
the transit of Mercury, on the Gth of May, 1753, led to his 
being nominated a correspondent of the Academy of Sciences, 
or which, in 1750, he was elected a free associate. About 
this time also he was appointed chancellor of the university 
of Paris, and librarian of the abbey of Sainto Genevieve, on 
the summit of which building a small observatory was 
erected for his use. In connection with Leuiomiier he com¬ 
puted a nautical almanac, called the* Etat du Ciol,’ for the 
the years 175-1-7. In this work his chief object was to 
render un essential service to the mariner by supplying the 
means of determining a ship’s longitude, which he pro¬ 
posed to deduce from the moon's hour angle by the aid of 
tables computed by himself with very great labour. The 
method however inspired little confidence, and was shortly 
aIVcrwards superseded by one suggested by Dwaille, and 
now in general use, in which the longitude is deduced from 
the observed distance of the moon iVum a known star or 
planet. 

In 1 7G0 Pingre, by order of the government, sailed for the 
island of Rodrigo, in the Indian sea, in order to observe the 
transit of Venus, which took place on the Gth of June of 
the ensuing year. The ultimate object was the determination 
of the sun’s parallax, which Ping id, from his own observa¬ 
tions, inferred to be about It)", but in later years his calcu¬ 
lation was found erroneous. The same, phenomenon was 
observed by him at the island of St. Dommgo in 1709, 
•luring one of four voyages undertaken by hint to try the 
chronometers of Bcrthand and Leroy. 

He died at Paris, 1st of May, 1790. The memoirs con¬ 
tributed by him to the Transactions of tho Academy of 
Sciences consist chiefly of accounts of his observations, and 
will be found between the years 1753 and 1770. Of his 
published works the only one to which the least interest is 
now attached is his ‘ Comclographie, or an Historical and 
Theoretical Treatise on Comets,’ Paris, 1783, 2 Vo j s 
Resides a very complete account of all that was then known 
concerning the nature and motions of cornels, it contains 
the elements of no less than eighty mbits computed by 
himself. Tho readiness with which ho engaged in the most, 
lengthy numerical calculations appears to have been the 
most prominent point in bis character. Lucaille bad com¬ 
puted, for tho * Art do verifier los Dates,’ a table of the 
eclipses visible in Europe during the first eighteen cent uries 
of liie Christian ivra. Pingre, without any obvious motive, 
repealed the whole of the working, adding however a list 
of the eclipses during tho ten centuries preceding. lie had 
also reduced a very largo number of observations of dif¬ 
ferent astronomers, beginning with Tycho Brali6, for a 
work which he intended to call tho * History of Astronomy 
during the Seventeenth Century.’ Several sheets of the 
work were printed, when further progress was suspended 
by the depreciation of the assignats, and the publication has 
not since boon, nor is it likely to be, resumed. 

(Dehmibre, Biographic Vniv.; Mcnmires of the French 
Institute, 1791): Notice of Pingre, by M..Prony.) 

PINIC ACID. Tliis acid is obtained, according to Unver- 
dorben, by digesting colophony, or common rosin, in eold 
alcohol of specific gravity U‘8.13. The solution obtained is to 
he mixed with one of acetate of copper in alcohol, and there 
is then precipitated a combination of oxide of copper with 
pinic acid ; this salt, afar washing with alcohol und diges¬ 
tion in a mixture of alcohol and hydrochloric acid, yields 
a solution from which water throws down pinic acid. 
The piuutos of ammonia, potash, and soda are soluble in 
water, but those of other bases are mostly insoluble in it; 
they are generally dissolved by tether, but not by alcohol. 
When pinic acid is washed and boiled ill water, it forms 
on cooling a hard brittle substance, which becomes brown by 
fusing, and passes into what Unverdorben calls colophonic 
aci 

PIN1TK, a mineral which occurs in imbedded crystals, 


Primary form a rhomboid, but generally found in hexagonal 
prisms. Cleavage parallel to the lateral faces of the prism. 
Fracture indistinct, uneven. Hardness, scratches gypsum, 
is scratched by lluor spar. Colour reddish, greyish, and 
greyish-red. Lustre slightly resinous. Opaque. Specific 
gravity 2*78 to 2*98. 

Before the blow-pipe on charcoal it whitens, fuses on the 
edges, and yields a white glass with bubbles; with borax it 
fuses with difficulty.into a transparent glass, coloured by 
iron. The Saxon variety is infusible. 

It is found in Saxony, France, England, in some other 
parts of Europe, and in North America. 

According to Gindin, the pinite of St. Pardoux in Franco 
consists of—silica, 65'9G4; alumina, 25*180 ; potash, 7*894 ; 
soda, 0*386 ; peroxide of iron. 5*512 ; magnesia w ith manga¬ 
nese, 3*760; water with animal matter, 1*410: total, 100*406 

PINK. [Cakn vtion.] 

PINKERTON, JOHN, was horn at Edinburgh in 1758, 
and was the third and youngest sou of James Pinkerton. 
After finishing his school education, he was articled to a 
writer to the signet, in whose office he spent live years; but 
it does not appear that he ever engaged in the practice of 
that or any other profession. lie commenced author in 
1776, by tho publication of an elegy entitled * Craig miliar 
Castle, and on the death of his father in 1780 he came to 
lamdon, and settling there gave himself up to a literary life. 
In 1781 he published an octavo volume of poetical pieces 
under the title of* Rimes,' which reached a second edition; 
and this was followed the same year liy the first edition of 
a less furgoltcn publication, ati octavo volume entitled 
* Scotish Tragic Ballads,' a second edition of which appeared 
in I 783, accompanied with a second part containing ‘Ballads 
of tho Cimjic Kind,’ the w'holo being now included under 
the general title of* Select Scotish Ballads.’ Of these pre¬ 
tended anticnl ballads however a considerable number were 
fabrications of Pinkerton’s own. Meanwhile in 1782 he had 
published * Two Dithyruinbic Odes on Enthusiasm and 
Laughter,’ in a sixpenny quarto pamphlet, and soon afier 
a“lher original volume of the same form, entitled ‘ Tales 
in Verse.’ In 1784 lie produced his ‘ Essay on Medals,’ in 
2 vols. 8vo., a work of considerable merit for the time, though 
now of little use, hut in which Pinkerton is stated to have been 
much indebted to tho assistance of the lute Mr. Douce and 
another friend. It has been twice reprinted since with im¬ 
provements. In 1785 he gave to the world, under the no in 
ile guerre of Robert Heron, an octavo volume of * I.etteis on 
Literature,’ in which some singulur opinions on the value of 
the Greek and Roman writers were attempted to he made 
still more startling by a new and very strange sy stem of 
spelling, in which however the inventor hod tho good sense 
nut to persevere oiler it had answered its temporary purpose. 
This book procured Pinkerton the acquaintance of Horace 
Walpole, and through him of Gibbon and other dis¬ 
tinguished literary characters. His next publication was 
one which has retained itsjntcrcst and value, his ‘ Antient 
Scotish Poems, never before in print, front the MS. collec¬ 
tions of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethinglon, Knight,’ 2 vols. 
svo., London, 1786. It is a mistake to describe this work as 
a literary forgery, as has sometimes been done; the poems 
from the Maitland and Buunatyne MSS., of which it consists, 
are all genuine. [Maitland, Sik Richard.] It is here how¬ 
ever, iu a ‘ List of all the Scotish Poets, with brief Remarks,’ 
that he makes his confession of the forgery of several pieces 
in tho previous collection. When he prepared that former 
work, he says, ho was only eighteen (for it remained five y ears 
in MS., it seems, before it was published): ‘as fur his secret,’ 
he continues, * he lias observed the Horntian precept he at 
first laid down to himself, notium pretnalur in annum; and 
requests pardon both of his friends and tho public for keep¬ 
ing it to himself. The fiction, as the publisher can inform, 
could not possibly have any sordid view, as the MS. was pre¬ 
sented to him, and one half of the future profits, which was 
offered, was refused. For the imposition, it was only meant 
to give pleasure to the public; anil no vanity could bo served 
where the name was unknown. As to the vanity or plcusuro 
of imposing on others, if there be such ideas, they are quite 
unknown to tho editor. Perhaps, like a very young rnau, 
as ho was, ho had pushed one or two points of the deception 
a little too far; but he always thought that novel and poetry 
had no bounds of fiction.* What has been called the cool 
impudence of this ingenuous avowal has perhaps called forth 
more indignation than it deserves from some of the many 
quarters where Pinkerton has made himself an object of 
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aversion by certain peculiarities of his writings and cha¬ 
racter. 

In 1787, besides a compilation in 2 vols. 1 2 mo., entitled 
‘The Treasury of Wit,’ which he published under the iiiiine 
of Hcuiiet, ho produced the first edition of his 4 Dissertation 
on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or Goths, 1 svo., 
a work which, whatever may be thought of some of the con¬ 
clusions at which ho arrives, is full both of ingenuity and of 
various and accurate learning, and must be admitted to be 
a most creditable performance for a young man under thirty. 
Here he first announced that strong anti-Celtic feeling 
which colours all his.historical and antiquarian disquisitions, 
and which made him so many enemies. This publication 
was followed in 1789 by a collection of ‘ Lives of Scottish 
Saints,’ in Latin, 8vo.; an edition of Barbour’s poem of • The 
Bruce,’ 3 vols. 8vo.; and by one of his most important 
works,. 4 An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, preced¬ 
ing the reign of Malcolm III.,’ 2 vols. 8vo. (with the Dis¬ 
sertation on the Goths appended). This inquiry (which was 
reprinted, along with the Dissertation, in 179-1, and again in 
IS 1-1), with all the perversity or want of judgment on some 
points by which it may bo thought to be disfigured, is 
still one of the ablest and most valuable works we possess 
on the subjects to which it relates, and would be indispensa¬ 
ble to the student of Scottish uutiquitics, were it only for the 
many curious documents it contains, all rare, and some of 
them nowhere else to be found in a printed form. It was 
succeeded by ‘.The Medallic History of England, to the Re¬ 
volution,’ 4to„ 1790 ; ‘ Scotish Poems,’ reprinted from 
scarce editions, 3 vols. 8vo., 1792 ; 4 Iconograpliia Scolica, 
or Portraits of Illustrious Persons of Scotland, with Bio¬ 
graphical Notes,’ 2 vols. bvo., 1795-1797 ; and 4 The His¬ 
tory of Scotland, from the Accession of the House of Stuart 
to that of Mary,’ 2 vols. 4to., 1797, another work of original 
research and great importance, although most repulsively 
written, from an unfortunate fancy of imitating Gibbon which 
had taken possession of the author, to the destruction of his 
own natural style, which, if not in other respects very happy, 
was at least, plain and unaffected, and occasionally not with¬ 
out considerable vigour and liveliness. Prefixed to this work 
is a portrait of the author, with spectacles on, and surrounded 
by bis books, with an inscription which takes care to inform 
us that he was as yet only in his thirty-eighth year. And 
lie was certainly entitled to lake to himself the credit of a 
most respectable amount of literary performance for that 
age. After the death of his friend the Earl ofOrford, in 
1797, Pinkerton communicated notes of bis conversation in 
a series of papers to the 4 Monthly Magazine,’ which he 
afterwards collected and published along with a memoir of 
Walpole, in 2 vols. l2ino., under llio title of 4 Walpoliana.’ 
Ill’s next, publication was 4 Tlic Scottish Gallery, or Portraits 
of Eminent Persons of Scotland, with their Characters,' Svo., 


fov all who dissented from his views, and above all bis shal¬ 
low and petulant attacks upon the common creed in r ,a:„ 
gioii and morals, have raised a general prejudice auam^i 
I inkerton, which has prevented justice being done to pi* 
acquirements and talents, and the real value of much that 
he lias written. Two octavo volumes of his correspondence 
wero published in 1830, the contents of which however are 
not of much interest. 

PINNA MARI'NA. [Mytii.iii.k, vol. xvi n 501 

PINNOTHERES. [Pinnotukhuns.1 J 

, IIE'RIANS, a tribe of the third family or 

tho liraehynrous Crustaceans ( Cu/ametotu-s), according to 
the arrangement of M. Milne Edwards. 

^he / i'nnolhetinus are small crustaceans whose earapaec- 
is nearly circular, and whose teguments exhibit considera¬ 
ble softness. Their eyes are in general verv small, and tho 
disposition of their front and their antenna- vanes, as a bo 
their external jaw-feet, which present, remarkable anoma¬ 
lies. Tlieir/fW are short or of moderate length, and are in 
general very weak. The abdomen of the mule is much 
narrower at its base than tho corresponding part of the 
sternal plastron. 

But it is the singular habits of these crustaceans which 
especially demand attention ; for they ordinarily are housed 
between the mantle-lobes of certain coiichifois— Mi/iitus, 
Pinna, Mac fra, 8tc., for example. 

M. Milne Edwards arranges in this small group the ge¬ 
nera Pinnotheres, Doto, Mictyris, Ilyinennsoina, and E/u- 
inena ; but he acknowledges tliat this tribe is not so natural 
as might be desired, and that hereafter perbans the neces¬ 
sity for subdividing it may arise. 

Pinnotheres. (Latroille) 

(ieneric Character.—Body circular and rounded above ; 
front not soldered to the epistome; eyes very small, orbits 
nearly circular ; internal autemueof the ordinary form, and 
the fossets which lodge them scarcely separated from each 
other ; external untenmv short, occupying the internal an¬ 
gle ol the orbit. Pureal frame very wide backwards, and 
describing a semicircle forwards. External jaie-feet placed 
very obliquely ; tlicir enlarged and valvular portion is f'ornn-d 
entirely by tlicir third joint, which is very lurge, whilst the 
second is rudimentary; the fourth joint is inserted at the 
summit of the preceding, and the fifth, which is tolerably 
developed, is articulated with tho sixth by the middle of its 
internal border, so that il is placed nearly like the thumb of 
the diductylous claws. The sternal plus Iron is very wide, 
and, in the male, the apertures of the organs of generation 
occupy its last segment. Tho feet are moderate. The ab¬ 
domen of tho male is small, whilst that i*f the female is 
ordinarily very convex, and much larger than the sternal 
plastron. (Milne Edwards.) 


1799. In 1802 appeared tho first edition of his 4 Modern 
Geography, digested on a new plan,’ in 2 vols. -Ho., a second 
edition of which, extending to 3 vols., was brought out in 
1807. There is also au abridgement of tiiis work, in 1 vol. 
8vo. In 1802 Pinkerton left England, and for tho rest of 
his life resided chiefly in Paris, continuing however to give 
occupation to the press of his native country with his usual 
industry. Two thick but not very well tilled octavos, entitled 
4 Recollections of Paris in the Years 1802-3-4-5,’ which he 
published at London in 1800, exposed him to much ridicule 
by the Frenchified style of thinking and air of pel)t-nadtre¬ 
ship affected by the quondam laborious antiquary. Return¬ 
ing however to his proper beat, he commenced in 1608 his 
great 4 General Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ which 
was completed in 1C vols. 4to., in 1813. This was accom¬ 
panied by a 4 New Modern Atlas,’ published in parts, which 
was begun in 1809 and finished in 1815; and while occu¬ 
pied with these compilations lie also found lime to write his 
4 Tetralogy, or a Treatise on Rocks,’ which appeared in 2 
vols. 8vo., in 1811, and was his last original work. He died 
at Paris, on the 10th of March, 182G, leaving a widow, a 
sister of Dr. Burgess, the late bishop of Salisbury, from 
whom however he had been separated for many years. The 
above detail of his literary labours is evidence sufficient that 
Pinkerton was no ordinary man; and his best performances, 
such as his Dissertation, his Enquiry, his History, and 
his edition of the Maitland Poems, with all their faults, not 
only all o\er(low with curious learning and research, but 
bear upon them the impression of a vigorous, an ingenious, 
and even an original mind. His violence and dogmatism, 
bis arrogance and self-conceit, his pugnacity and contempt 



View of the irndfi* sM«* of tin* U]>v«»r part of cye«, ja« fs-H, \-,- 

•(•a from liflow ami mnj'iiifnd (M. litliomk) 

Before we lay before our readers examples of this envious 
crustacean, it is necessary to refer them to Mr. Thompson's 
interesting 4 Memoir on the Metamorphoses and Natural 
History of the Pea Crab' ( liulom. Mag., No. xi.), whence it 
appears that Pinnotheres, in the early stages of its existence, 
lias a very elongated abdomen which i. terminated hv a fin, 
the carapace armed with three spinifonn prolongations, very 
large eyes and natatory feet; in short that it then hears the 
greatest resemblance to Zoea. 

These curious animals were known to the anlients, yho 
were not ignorant of their connexion with the Puma-. The 
Greeks named them Tfa/i'orijfmij ( Pinnoteres)and 1 /o't'ogn'X»£ 
(Pinnopliylax). (Arisk. Hist. Anim, v., xv.) Uppian (Hit- 
lient., ii., line 160, et seq.) treats the connexion ts a sort of 
partnership for obtaining prey. The Pinnoteres of Pliny 
(A 'at. IJist., ix., xxxi) described as harbouring in live empty 
shells of oysters, and as migrating to others when it in¬ 
creased in growth, appears to have been more applicable to 
the Pagurus of the moderns; hut the same author, in the 
forty-second chapter of llio same book, ‘Dc Pimm, et Pin- 
notere, et aqualilium sensu,’ uses the terms P,nnote,-\ ami 
Pinnophylax to designate the crab which resides in the shell 
of the Pinna. 
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Among the moderns Hasselquist has given one of the 
beat accounts of the habits of the genus. In a letter to 
Linnaeus, dated ‘Smyrna, December 16, 174!),’ he says, 

* Tho time I have been here has afforded mean opportunity 
of seeing the kinds of fish and shell-fish the Greeks use in 
their Lent. I believe no people make so much use of shell¬ 
fish and other sea animals as the Greeks do. I have seen 
them cat ten different sorts of shell-fish (crabs, prawns, and 
shrimps are not included, being ranked by Linnaeus under 
the class of insects), when with us oysters only arc eaten. 
Amongst others they sell hero a Sepia (Cuttle-fish), which 
by them is called vKTutiraiia ; it has only eight tcntacula, all 
of equal length ; the whole animal is a foot long, and thick 
in proportion. Of this the Greeks have related to me an 
anecdote, which I think remarkable. The Pinna muricata, 
or great Silk muscle, is here found in tho bottom of the sea 
in large quantities, being a fool long. The berunroSut, or 
cuttle-fish with eight arms, watches the opportunity, when 
the muscle opens tier shell, to creep in it and devour her; 
blit a little crab, which 1ms scarcely any shell, or has at least 
only a very thin one, lodges constantly in this shell-fish; 
she pays a good rent by saving the life of her landlady, for 
she keeps a constant fool, out through the aperture of the 
shell, uml on seeing the enemy approach, she begins to stir, 
when the viva (for so the Greeks call the shell) shuts up 
her house, and the rapacious animal is excluded. I saw 
this shell-fish first at the island of Milo, anil found such a 
little crab in all I opened: I wondered not a little wlmt was 
her business there ; but when I came hero, I was first in¬ 
formed of it by the secretary of our consul, Mr. Justi, a 
curious and ingenious man, who has travelled much, and 
lived long in this place. This was afterwurds confirmed 
by several Greeks, who daily catch and eat both these ani¬ 
mals.’ 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that the distinction of the 
species of this genus is difficult, inasmuch as that the prin¬ 
cipal differences to be remarked in the greater part of them 
do not exist in both sexes, and arc often of the nature of 
those which are modified by age. 

We select as examples P'nnotheres Pisum, the Pea-crab, 
nml Pinnotheres veterum. Pinnotheres of the antients. 

Description of Pinnotheres Pisum. 

Carapace soft; front projecting in the male, not reaching 
beyond the curved lino formed by llie anterior part of the 
carapace in the female. Inferior border of the hands ci¬ 
liated. Abdomen of the female circular; that of the male 
having the last joint less than the penultimate. Length: 
female, 4 lines; male, 2 lines. 

Locality. —Very common in Mylilus edulis on the coasts 
of England and France. [Lcacli, Maine. Brit., t. 14, f. 2, 
3 (female); P. van an e of the same work, t. 14, f. 10 and 11 
(male); P. Latreillii of the same work, t. 14, f. 7 and a 
(young female).] (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that Pinnotheres Cran- 
chii, Leach ( Malac ., t. 14, f. 4, 5), does not differ specifically 
from Pinnotheres Pisum. 

Description of Pinnotheres veterum. 

General form the same as in the preceding species. A 
small spine on the lower border of the right manus in the 
female. The abdomen of the female is oval; but this par¬ 
ticularity may disappear with age. length of the female, 
8 lines. 

Locality .—Found in Pinnee on the coasts of Italy, &c. 



Pinnothere! veterum. 


Elamena. (M. Edwards.) 

Founded on IJymenosoma Maihtri, figured by M. Riippell, 
jn his work on the ‘Crustacea of the Red Sea,’and sepa¬ 
rated from that genus by M. Milne Edwards, who thinks 
that it seems to establish the passage between the Jlyme- 
nosomata, the O.ryslomes, and the Oxyrhynchs. 

Carapace nearly triangular, plain above, anil extremely 
flattened. The whole body nearly lamellar. Front large, 


very much advanced, and assuming the form of a small 
lamellar ucarly-hovizontal rostrum, below which the eyes 
are hidden ; these last organs are of moderate size and not 
lodged in orbitary cavities ; they are free under the front 
anil are applied backwards against a small projection of the 
pterygoslotnian region. The internal antenna■ are separated 
from each other by a small vertical plate of the lower sur¬ 
face of tlie front; their basilary joint is very small, and 
their moveable stein bends back longitudinally, and thus 
reaches beyond the ocular peduncles. The external an- 
tenues arc very small, and cylindrical from their base ; they 
spring below the ocular peduncles, and do not reach the 
edge of the front. The epistomc, instead of being hardly 
distinct, as in the Uymcnosomata, is very large anil nearly 
square. The buccal frame is small, quadrilateral, and 
entirely occupied by the external jaw-feet, whose third 
joint is nearly square, and is truncated at its anterior and 
internal angle, for llie insertion of the succeeding joint, 
which is completely exposed. The sternal plastron is much 
wider than it is long. The feet arc all slender, filiform, mid 
long; those of tho first pair are terminated by pincers, 
which are convex at the end and hollowed out into a spoon- 
shape; the succeeding feet end in a lamellar and slightly 
falciform joint. The abdomen of tho female is very large. 
(M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that this crustacean is 
nearly allied to the Inachdideuns, and ought probably to be 
approximated to them ; but not having had mi opportunity 
ol“ examining a male individual, and being consequently 
ignorant, of the disposition of the male intromittent organs, 
he has preferred leaving it provisionally next to the //?/- 
inenosoriiata, of which it has hitherto formed a part. 

Example, Elamena Mat/uei (liiippcll, Krabben, pi. v., 
f. 1). 

Description. — Carapace smooth, very wide behind, 
rounded on iho sides, and gradually narrowed up to the 
rostrum, which is a little elevated; its edges furnished 
with a kind of horizontal crest, which is extremely deli¬ 
cate, and irregularly cut off as it were. Second pair of 
feet longest, being nearly thrice the length of the cara¬ 
pace. Length four lines. 

Localities. —The Isle of France and the Red Sen. 

llymcnosuma. (Leach.) 

Clenerir. Character .— Carapace very much flattened 
above, and nearly circular; the front, very narrow and in¬ 
clined. Orbits very small, and nearly circular, ami the 
eyes must ho bent hack downwards rather than outwards 
to ho hidden in them. The antennary fossets are longi¬ 
tudinal, ntid continued without interruption with the orbits; 
the stem of the internal antenna- is large. The external 
an teniae are inserted near the external angle of tho orbit, 
and are more elongated than in the greater part of the 
Bruchyura. Tho opistomc is hardly distinct, and is hidden 
by the jaw-feet. Tlie buccal frame has the form of a long 
square ; its lateral borders are very projecting, and terminate 
at tlie exterior angle of the orbits. The external jaw feet 
are long and narrow; their third joint is much longer than 
tlie second, and carries the succeeding joint at its anterior 
extremity. The sternal plastron is circular. The anterior 
feet are moderate, and tho third pair are the longest; the 
tarsi are slender and Btyliform. The abdomen of the male 
is very small, only reaching to the level of tho third pair 
of.feot. (M. Edwards.) 

M- Milne Edwards remarks that hitherto this genus has 
been arranged in the neighbourhood of the Inuchi, princi¬ 
pally on account of its narrow and pointed front; hut its 
natural position appears to him to he in the family of the 
Catamelopes, for it is to this type that it approaches in all 
tho important points of its organization. Moreover, as in 
tlie greater part of the crustaceans, the abdomen of tho 
male is much narrower than the posterior border of tho 
sternal plastron, and tlie apertures of tho generative appara¬ 
tus are formed in that buckler, instead of being situated, 
as ordinarily, on the bnsilary joint of the posterior feet. 

Example, Hymenosoma orbiculare. 

Description. —Carapace marked above with a large cir¬ 
cular and smooth impression ; slightly granular on the 
sides. Two spiuiform teeth on cnch side of the epistomc, 
one formed by the anterior extremity of the lateral border 
of the buccal frame, the other by the external orbilnry 
angle. Tarsi very much elongated. Length one inch. 

Locality.—i Tho Cape of Good Hope. 
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11 v munosom a urbiciilnrt\ 

n, iiikrnnl antoniia j h, external antenna; c, right external jaw foot; d, ab¬ 
domen of the male j v, ubdoiucu of the lun.ule. 


Mycteris. (Latrcillo.) 

Generic Character.—Carapace extremely delicate, nearly 
circular, and very convex above. Front disposed nearly 
as in the Ocypodes [Ocypodians] ; but tin; eyes, which are 
short and stout, have no orbitary cavity for concealment, 
and always remain projecting. The internal an tenner are 
very small, and placed as in the Ocypodes; the external 
an tenner are the longest. The disposition of the mouth is 
very remarkable. The external jaw-feet, instead of applying 
themselves horizontally to the buccal frame, remain nearly 
vertical, and form by their union a short and wide reversed 
cone, whose summit, directed downwards, is open anti fur¬ 
nished with hairs ; their lamellar portion (formed by the 
second and third joint) is very wide, and carries the suc¬ 
ceeding joint at its anterior extremity; in front of the apo¬ 
physis, situated at the base of these jaw-feet, and directed 
below for the support of the llagrum, the carapace presents 
a great notch, so that the afferent aperture of the respiratory 
apparatus is always gaping. The first pair of feet nro very 
long, and are fuideil longitudinally upon the mouth; the 
succeeding feet are long, slender, and flattened. The ab¬ 
domen has the same form in both sexes, and is enlarged 
towards the end. (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that these singular crus¬ 
taceans establish, in some respects, the passage between the 
Ocypodes, Pinnotheres, and even certain Macrura, such as 
Cullianussa. [Callianassa.] 

Example, Mycteris longicar/ is. 

Description. —Carapace smooth and divided by furrows 
into three longitudinal portions; a small spino at the spot 
where the external orbitary angle is ordinarily found ; an¬ 
terior border of the carapaco very much projecting, and 
furnished with hairs. Arms curved, and urmeu below with 
spiuiform teeth; carpus very largo; fingers lyng and curved. 
Length about one inch. 

Locality. —Australasia. 



Doto. (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that he here places, not with¬ 
out doubt, a small and very remarkable crustacean which 
Savigny has figured in the great work on Egypt, and which 
M. Audouin has referred to the genus Mycteris. It ap¬ 
proximates to the Ocypodes much in the general form of 
the body, in that of the feet, and in the disposition of thu 
front, the antennae, and the eyes; but it is distinguished 
from all the preceding Catametopes by the conformation 
of the external jaw-feet and the form of the buccal frame. 
This last is \ery wide behind, and narrow before; the third 
joint of the externa! jaw feet is much larger than thu 
second, and nearly entirely hides the succeeding feet, the 
first of which is inserted at its anterior and external angle. 
The palp, placed at the external side of these organs, bears 
a tolerable resemblance to that of the Ocypodes, for it does 
not carry at its extremity a multi-articulate filament, as is 
the ease with the greater part of the Drachyura. M. Miluu 
Edwurds is of opinion that this crustacean establishes, by 
means of the organization of the lniccul apparatus, Ike 
passage between the Ocypodes and the Pinnotherians. 

Example, Doto sulcatus {Cancer sulcatus, Forsk.; Myc¬ 
teris sutcafus, Audouin). 

Description. — Carapace nearly square, and furrowed 
above; the front urbitul border occupying nearly the whole 
of its width. Pterygostomiau regions and external jaw- 
feet equally furrowed. Feet rather long and slightly com¬ 
pressed. Length about six lines. 

Locality The lied Sea. 



Hutu sulcatiu (enlarged). 

a. proHIo view *011 mow enlarged, without tint leg*. to "how the groove!; 
b, detail of niidar part of carapace. 

PINT, tlio half of a quart, and the eighth part of a Gal- 
lost, which is the standard meusuro connected with tlio 
pint. 

PINTO, FERNAM MENDEZ, a celebrated Portu¬ 
guese traveller, was born at Montcmor-o-Velho, near Coim¬ 
bra, of obscure parents, about 1 .> 10. He entered the service 
of a Portuguese gentleman, in which he Continued eighicen 
months. An adventure, by which he had well nigh lost his 
life, but which lie docs not disclose, obliged him to eim- 

Vol -Will.—/ 
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grate, and be sailed in a vessel bound for tho East Indies. 
Scarcely however had he lost sight of the coast of Portugal 
when the vessel was attacked and plundered by pirates, and 
Pinto was obliged to return to Lisbon, where lie entered the 
service of Dorn Franceco de Faria. Some time after, with 
tlio expectation of making his fortune, he embarked for 
India, and arrived at Din in 1537, where he enlisted among 
the crew of a vessel designed to cruise against the Turks. 
Hu was captured at the entrance of the Red Sea, carried to 
Mocha, and there sold to a Greek renegade, and afterwards 
to a Jew, in whose possession he remained till lie was re¬ 
deemed by the Portuguese governor of Ormuz, who pro¬ 
cured hint the means of going to India. On his return to 
Ihnt country, Pinto met at Goa the captain-general of Ma¬ 
lacca, Pedro tie Faria, who took him into his service, and 
gave him the command of a small vessel employed in the 
trade with China. Having been attacked at the mouth of 
tile river of Lugor bv a Chinese pirate, who boarded and 
plundered his vessel, Pinto, though wounded, succeeded in 
making his escape, and armed at Pattan, on the gulf of 
•Siam. 

Antonio de Faria (a bl ither of Pedro), on hearing tho 
news of the loss of the vessel, swore he would have his 
revenge, uud having enlisted a crew of Portuguese adven¬ 
turers, and Pinto among them, he sailed from Pattan on the 
19th of May, 1541). The Chinese pirate was overtaken, his 
vessel captured, and himself put to death. From this period 
Pinto’s life seems to have been one id' constant vicissitudes, 
lie was one day the master of countless treasures, mi the 
next groaning in captivity. In the intervals he was em¬ 
ployed on a mission to Japan, and in oilier important trans¬ 
actions. which lie fully describes in his work. He seems 
oven to have entered at one lime the Jesuit convent at Ma¬ 
lacca, a circumstance which explains why the earliest 
account of his travels is found in the first collection of their 
letters, published in Italian, at Venice, in I:>(>.>, in letters 
written by him, and dated from the convent. He was pie- 
M*ut at the death of San Francisco Xavier; and Luccua, in 
his Life of that saint ( Uistoria da l ida do Padre Francisco 
Xaricr, Lisb., 1000), admits that lie derived most of his in¬ 
formation from papers procured from Pinto's widow. After 
twenty.ouo years’ res.deuce in various parts of the Kast 
Indies, China, Japan, Siam, &c„ Pinto returned to his native 
country in 1558 (21-tih of September;. lie died at Almada, 
near Lisbon, but the year of his death is not known. The 
history of his travels and adventures was written lbr tho 
amusement of his children. It abounds in gross exaggera¬ 
tion, anil although there can be no doubt that Pinto visited 
the countries which ho describes, it is also an ascertained 
fact that most of his descriptions are altogether imaginary, 
and that whatever curious and important matter is contained 
in his work is adulterated with idle and extravagant fictions. 
11 is expedition to the island of Culempluv, where, lie tells us, 
* he saw the tombs of the emperors of China,’and his route 
hv land through part of the Chinese empire, are of this kind. 
Pinto’s travels were not published until many years after 
his death, by Francisco de Andrade, Lisbon, l(il4, in llo., 
under tlio title of * Peregiina<;ain de Fernam Mendez 
Pinto,’ &o. Six years after they wore translated into 
Spanish by Fratioiseo-de Herrera, who added a prefatory 
diMMur- e, iniended to c-lnhli-.h tho authenticity of the nur- 
lative, Mad., 1620, I'ol. They were translated into French 
by Bernard Figoier (Paris, 1 (i;s and Hi to, in 4to., ami I.still, 
3 vols. Kvo.), and into English by 11. Cogan (Loud., Kititl, 
and 1692, in fob). There are also editions of tlie* original 
Portuguese work (Lisb., 1678, 1711, 1725, anti 1762), with 
the ‘ liinerario do Antonio Tonrciro.’ 

(Nicolas Antonio, Mb. I\’or., vol. ii., p. 380; Cardoso, 
Agiologio Lusitano. Lisb., 1652.) 

"1*1 NTURl'CClIIO, BKRNARDI'NO, born in 145 I at 
Perugia, was a disciple of Pietro Perugino, under whom he 
made great progress, and was often employed by bis master 
as bis assistant. JIu painted chiefly history, uiul also gro¬ 
tesque subjects, but lie likewise excelled in portraits. Among 
bis host portraits, peculiar praise is given to those of popes 
Puis 11. and Innocent VIII., of Giulia Farnese, Cesaro Mar¬ 
gin, and Queen Isabella of Spain. He executed nil melons 
works at Rome and other cities of Italy: Ins manner was 
singular; ho not only finished his paintings very highly, but 
endeavoured to give them unusual splendor, by introducing 
rich gilding blende^with architectural ornaments, panned 
so as to resemble high relief, a stylo wholly incompatible 
with true taste and the simplicity and dignity of history. 


II is most celebrated performance is tho history of Pius IT., 
painted in ten compartments, in the library of Siena, in 
which Raphael, then a very young man, and his fellow-stu¬ 
dent under Pietro Perugino, gave him some assistance. 

The last work that he executed was a Nativity for tho 
monastery of St. Francis ut Siena, respecting which a story 
is told by Vasari and De Piles which seems eminently 
absurd and improbable. The monks, say they, assigned him 
a chamber where he might work undisturbed, from which, 
at his request, they removed the furniture, except a largo 
old chest quite decayed by time. This too ho insisted should 
be removed, in doing which it fell to pieces, and was found 
to contain 50(1 pieces of gold. This was a source of great 
joy to the monks, but the artist, say these writers, was so 
"tim'd that lie had lost the treasure by his obstinately in¬ 
sisting on the removal of the chest, that he died of vexation 
a few months afterwards. How they ascertained that if he 
had suffered it to remain, he would have examined it and 
have stolen the treasure, they do not inform us. We sup¬ 
pose the artist himself did not say so. lie died ill 1413, 
aged 59. (Vasari; De Piles; Pilkington; Fuseli.) 

PIN US, a genus of Gymuospermous Kxogcns, consisting 
for the most purl of timber trees, inhabiting various tem¬ 
perate countries in the northern hemisphere. They are 
commonly called pine-trees, and are distinguished from the 
firs by their leaves, always evergreen, and needle-shaped, 
growing in pairs, threes, fours, or fives, surrounded by a 
membranous sheath at their base. In reality each parcel of 
leaves indicates a small branch axillary to a membranous, 
deciduous, withering leaf. The species are generally of 
great beauty us objects of ornament, or of much value oil 
account o£ their limber, and are in much request by the 
planter: on which account we give u very brief enumeration 
of those species of which anything certain is known, the 
whole of which are actually in cultivation in Great J’ntuin 
ut this time. 

Div. 1 . Scales of Cones truncate at apex, 
a. Leaves in pairs. 

* Scab s of Cones spineless at apex. 

1. The Scotch Pine (Pmus sylvestris). Trunk erect. 
Leaves 2, short, glaucous. Cones ovate, stalked, and 
recurved, with rugged, truncated, depressed scales. This is 
the most hardy und valuable of all the pines. Its timber 
furnishes the reel deal of the carpenters, and in Scotland, 
the climate of which country is particularly suited to it, the 
trees often acquire a great size, aiul highly picturesque ap¬ 
pearance. It is however asserted that tlio quality of its 
timber is much deterioiated by being grown in warm dis¬ 
tricts. In England it is chiefly valued as a nurse to other 
trees, for which its hardiness and rapid growth render it 
well adapted. It forms an excellent screen in exposed 
sandy situations where no other tree will thrive. Many 
varieties are known, of which an account will be found in 
L-nulon’s ‘Arboretum Britannioiini; of these the Pine of 
llaguenau, a village on the Rhine, is said to be the most 
important. 

2. The Duar/ Pine (Pinus Pmnilio). Trunk prostrate, 
dwarfish. Leaves 2, short, stiff, glaucous. Cones ovate, 
spreading, sessile, with depressed truncated scales. A small 
mountain species from tho midland parts of Europe. Its 
timber is of no importance; in fuel, from its .small size, it 
can scarcely be said to yield any. It is probably au alpine 
form of P. sylvestris. 

3. The Hooked Pine(P. uncinata). Trunk erect. Leaves 2, 
short, dark green. Cones oval, recurved, sessile, with pyra¬ 
midal, recurved, truncated, or niueromited scales. A line 
alpine tree, from the Pyrenees, and ether European moun¬ 
tains, on tho upper zone of vegetation, above P. sylvestris. 
It is extremely valuable for its hardiness and the great 
durability of its timber. The P. Mu gluts is apparently the 
sumo plant. 

4. The Red Pvte (Pinus resinosa). Trunk erect, lofty. 
Leaves 2, long, of u light somewhat glaucous grecu colour. 
Cones ovate-oblong, very obtuse, shorter than the leaves, 
pendulous, with rugged, rounded, truncated scales. A red- 
barked tree of large size from tho northern parts of North 
America. The wood is fine-grained und of a close texture, 
and is highly esteemed in Canada for strength and dura¬ 
bility. In appearance the species bear some resemblance to 
P Lniieio. 

a. The Alef.po Pine (Pinus halepensis). Trunk slen¬ 
der, erect. Leaves 2, long, slender, light gicen. Cones 
ovate, stalked, soli,ary, very regular in form, with depressed 
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truncated scales. A beautiful species, found wild in the 
western parts of Europe, from Genoa to Constantinople, and 
also throughout Syria. It crows isi-t, and is at once 
known by its lino ligiit-green foliage; but its wood is not of 
much value, ami it bears the climate of England with im¬ 
patience. 

li. 7/i-> Calabrian /Y/ietPinusBruttia). Trunk erect. Leaves 
2, slender, lax, pale green, very long, (-'ones sessile, in dense 
clusters, ovate, acute, very regular and even, with depressed 
triturated scales. A very handsome tree, inhabiting Cala¬ 
bria, and said to yield limber of excellent quality. Jt is very 
like the Aleppo Pint;, but its cones are sessile and clustered, 
nnd it is much more hardy. I 

7. The Banks Pine (Pious Banksiana). Trunk low, 
scrubby and straggling. Leaves 2, divaricating, oblique. 
Cones ovate, acuminate, horn like, curved, erect, in pairs, 
grey, with rounded depressed truncated scales. An ugly 
tree, from the most, southern parts of North America, where 
it is called the scrub ]>ine and the grey fine. Its tint her 
seems to he of little value, except for tho construction of 
canoes, for which its lightness and toughness render iL 
well adapted. 

h. Thu Pyrenean Pine (Pinus Pyrcnaica). Trunk erect. 
Leaves 2, long, tine, bright green, clustered at the end of j 
the branches.’ Cones ovate, drooping, shorter than the I 
Laves, with roundish truncated scales. A Spanish plant, | 
inhabiting tho Sierra do Segura, above the limits of the | 
Aleppo Pine, on tho Pyrenees, and elsewhere. Its timber ; 
is said to be of excellent quality and to have been used 
largely ill tho Spanish marine. It is reported to he a majestic 1 
specie’s, and to he called by the Pyrenean peasants Pin I 
N.i/nron. It is the Pin us llispanica of some collodions. 

5). The Jiil/as Pine (Pinus Pallasiauu). Trunk elect, 
with horizontal branches when old. Leaves 2, dark green, 
very long, and still - . Cones curved, horizontal, ovale oblong, j 
as long as the leaves, with roundish truncated scab's. A j 
fine tree from the central parts of the Crimea, with the | 
habits of tin.' Pinaster. Wood resinous and durable, but : 
dillicult to form into good planks on account of being tin- ■ 
usually knotty. The resin is stated to ho very pleasant to , 
the smell. j 

10. The Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea). Trunk erect; when! 
old, Hat headed. Leaves 2, long, stiff, dark-green ; when the , 
plant is very young, small and glaucous. Cones roundish, j 
polished, with rounded truncate scales. Seeds large, : 
oblong, with a very short wing. An inhabitant, of the : 
southern parts of Europe and tho Levant, where the wood ; 
is obeli used in ship-building, and the seeds, which are large ; 
and like nuts, are eaten. On the latter account it hasaccom- I 
panied Europeans in their migrations, and has now become I 
common in many parts even of the southern hemisphere, j 
The seeds are called piguons by the French. In Naples j 
there is a variety with the shell of tho seed thin and tender. 
Tho timber of this species is said to ho whiter and rather 
more durable than that of tho Pinaster. 

11. 'TheBlack Pine (Pinus Austriaea). Trunk erect, witli J 
horizontal branches when old. Leaves 2, dark green, glossy, 
straight, stiff, front three to five inches long. Cones conical, 
horizontal, shorter than the leaves, polished, and pale-brown. 
It is found among tliu rocks ami precipices of southern Ger¬ 
many, and derives its name from the peculiarly dark colour 
of the foliage. The most sterile soil is said to suit it. The 
timber is reported to he valuable, hut coarse ; and to resist 
alternate dryness and moisture better than the larch. 

12. The Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio). Trunk very 
erect and tall. Leaves in pairs, long, deep green, distant, 
rather loose. Cones ovate, horizontal, shorter than the 
leaves, with roundish rugged truncated scales. A noble 
tree from the mountains of Corsica, Greece, Turkey, and 
Spain. It grows faster than any other known species, and 

roduees excellent timber, similar in quality to red deal, 
ut more brittle and less clastic. The French use it ex¬ 
tensively in ship-building. The tree is now becoming com¬ 
mon in this country. 

** Scales of Cones spiny at apex. 

13. The Cluster Pine (Pinus Pinaster). Trunk lofty, 
erect. Leaves 2, long, stiff, dark green. Cones clustered, 
recurved, conical, shorter than the leaves, with pyramidal 
scales terminated by a small rigid spine. A noble .species, 
inhabiting the most sterile sandy plains of France and 
Southern Europe, especially along tho coast. Its timber is 
soft, light, coarse, and only fit for very common purposes; 
but it affords a large quantity of resin and tar, and is much 
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consumed in the manufacture of lampblack, n || ns 
species that has been so successfully cmpluved in tixin~~ 
tho loose drifting sand of the barren plains of some parts 
of France. An excellent account of it is given by Mr. 
Loudon, in his ‘ Arboretum Uritannicuni,’ p. 221 a. Many 
varieties are known, of which the most remarkable are, that 
called P. l.cmoniana, with an irregular stunted zigzag habit, 
first, observed upon the property of Sir Charles Lcmmi in 
Cornwall, and the P. cxearena, a very vigonrous variety in¬ 
troduced from Niee by the present earl of Aberdeen. Pinus 
Afussn/iiana, a Chinese plant, is said to he the same as 
this. 

I t. The Prickly Pine (Pinus pungens). A large tree. 
Leaves 2, short, compact, pale green. Cones ovate, clustered, 
drooping, longer than the leaves, with hard pyramidal 
scales terminated by a still’strong spine. A native of Vir 
gmia nnd North Carolina. The timber seems of no value. 
The aspect of tho tree is something like that of the Scotch 
Pine, but. it is paler. Its cones hang on the branches for 
many years. Mr. Loudon stall's that at I>ropmore there 
are cones of more than twenty years of age still adhering tu 
the trunk and larger brandies. 

13. The Yellow Pine (Pinus milis). A fine tree. Leaves 

2, long, slender, dark green. C hios ovate, pendulous, shorter 
than the leaves, with depressed roundish scales, armed with 
a small spine. Young shouts violet. A common inhabi¬ 
tant of the pine forests of North America, ns far north as 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. lis timber is of great 
value lor domestic and naval architecture, provided the sap- 
wood, which is very perishable, is first removed. It is re 
garded as a most, durable timber in ibis country. In 
America it ranks next in quality to tho P. Australis m- 
iS outhern Pine. P. variahili-. is one of its garden iiame :. 

lf». The Jersey Pine (Pious inopsi, \ low gnarled tree. 
Leaves 2, dark green, from two to three inches long. Cones 
recurved, ovate-oblling, stiaiglit, longer than the leaves, 
with spiny spreading tcalcs. Young shoots violet. A native 
of the more southern states of the American union. Its 
timber is of little te e except for fuel. In this country it is 
usually u miserable-looking species, evidently nnsuited tv 
the climate. Like the Hanks Pine, it. is called Scrub Pint? 
in the United States. 

h. Leaves in threes. 

* Seales of (’anes s/i/irl-’ss a! apv.r. 

17. The Chinese Pmc( Pittas sinensis). A largo tree. Leave:; 

3, slender, deep green, serrulated. Coties ovate, brownish, 
mi short stalks, with Hat timed truncate unarmed scales. 
Native of China. Very little is known of it, except from 
Chinese drawings. It only exists in tho garden of Mr. 
Wells, of Kcdlcaf, near Tunbridge, where it is found to lie 
‘ tolerably hardy.’ This seems to lie the pine Ibuml on the 
Khuscca llills of India, and regarded as a variety of Pinaster 
by Professor Rovlc 

13. The Noble Pine < Pinus insignis). Leaves 3, gras 
green, a little wavy, irregularly arranged, longer than 
cones. Cones ovate, bright brown, obtuse, with rounded 
depressed obtuse scales, the lowermost of which are longer 
than the others, and more or less hooked back. A beautiful 
species, native of Caliibruia, remarkable for its bright dense, 
grass-green foliage. Nothing is known of its native habit. 
It is lather too lender for the latitude of Outdoti. 

11). The (’unary Pine (Pinus ranancn'hs). Trunk stout, 
erect. .Loaves 3, very long, rough-edged, wavy, grass-green. 
Cones oblong, woody, five or six inches long, with prominent 
largo pyramidal straight scales, terminated by a hard blunt 
callosity. A native of the mountains of TencritVo and 
Canary, where it forms large forests, and often acquires an 
enormous size. Tho timber is said to he very resinous and 
durable. The species is too tender for England. 

20. The. Ocote Pine (Pinus Ocote or Teocote). Leaves 
3, wavy, rough, light green. Cones obtuse ut the base, 
ovate, smooth, with pyramidal angular blunt scales. A 
Mexican plant, of which little is known. It is found on 
M. Orizaba, and near Ileal del Monte, and tot ms a tree JOO 
feet high. 

21. The spreatlinff-leared Pine (Pinus patula). Leaves 
3, very slender, spreading. Cones ovate, oblong, polished, 
with small angular truncated prominent scales. Native of 
Mexico. A lofty tree, with leaves eight or nine inches long. 
It occurs in the northern provinces of Mexico. 

* * Seales of Cortes spiny at the apex. 

22. The southern Pine (P. australis or P- palustris). 
Trunk erect, very cylindrical, and stiff. Leaves 3. ' cry long, 
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graas-Eveen, clustered at the ends of tlio branches. Cones 
ovate-oblong, seven or eight inches long, with depressed 
scales, armed in the middle with a small prickle. A native 
of Virginia and the neighbouring states of America to the 
south, where it acquires the height of from 60 to 70 feet, 
with a trunk from I 5 to 18 inches in diameter for two-thirds 
of its length. Its timber is of excellent quality, light, clean, 
and durable, and is extensively employed in ship-building, 
particularly (in- masts. It also yields abundance of tar. It 
is unfortunate that this, the handsomest and the best of the 
North American pines, should be too tender for the climate 
of Knglnnd. 

21. The Frankincense Pine (Finns Tteda). Trunk lofty, 
straight. Leaves 3, pale green, stout, straight. Contis 
curved, oblong, the length of the leaves, with compressed 
woody prominent scales, armed with a sharp point. A tree 
said to acquire the height of 80 feet, iu the barrens of 
Florida and Virginia, but not much known in England, 
where it seldom thrives. There are however some Hue spe¬ 
cimens at Pain’s Hill, and at other places near London. 
The timber is soft and perishable, but it yields a fragrant 
turpentine plentifully. 

2-t. The Pitch Pine (Finns rigiria). Trunk lofty, straight, 
much branched. Leaves 3, of variable lengths. Conus 
clustered, sessile, oval?-, with rugged compressed pyramidal 
scales, terminated by a small booked spine. Found in 
poor soil in most parts of the United States, and even inha¬ 
biting Kalt-ninrslivs overflowed by the sea. It has a thickish 
dork-coloured bark, and, in consequence of tho number of 
its branches, lias an unusually knot toil structure. The wood 
yields tar iu abundance, but is coarse-grained and of inferior 
quality. When growing in swamps, it lias little or no heart- 
wood. 

25. The Pond Pine (Finns scrolina). Trunk much 
branched. Leaves 3, vory long (five or six inches;. Cones 
roundish-ovate, in pairs, with prominent rounded scales, 
armed with a firm short brittle prickle. An obscure species, 
probably not distinct from the PitoflpPine. It forms a small 
tree, whose wood is of bad quality, and is found from New 
Jersey to Carolina in wet places, by the side of ponds, &.e. 

2G. The heavy-wooded Pine (Finns pnnderosn). Trunk very 
rugged, and irregularly branched. Leaves 3, very long and 
strong. Cones small, oblong, with strong pyramidal scales 
terminated by a small recurved prickle. A large tree, with 
tliu habit of tho Corsican pine. It was founci in North- 
West America, by Douglas, and is a very rapid grower. The 
growth of tho tree is however inelegant, and its timber, 
though heavy and durable, very coarse. In its native 
country it is infested with the Viscurn O.xycedri, a parasi¬ 
tical plant. 

27. The Sabine Pine (Finns Salaniana). Trunk straight, 
erect; the young shoots covered by a glaucous bloom. 
Leaves 3, very long and lax, glaucous, and serrated. Cones 
very large, roundish ovate, with large pvramidul hooked 
scales. A noble Californian tree, with a trunk from 110 to 
J*l(l feet high, and from 3 to 12 feet in diameter, clothed 
with branches to the ground, when standing far apart or 
solitary. The wood is white, soft, and not durable. The 
cones are often six inches in diameter, and are very hard, 
heavy, and woody. 

28. The Coulter Pine (Pinus Coulteri). Trunk straight, 
erect; the young shoots covered with a glaucous bloom. 
Leaves 3, very long and stiff, glaucous, and serrated. Cones 
very large, oblong, with long wedge-shaped, rigid, woody, 
horned scales. A fine tree, from California, very like the 
Sabine Pine, and the two are perhaps too nearly related. 
The cones are however still larger ana heavier Ilian in that 
species, and more oblong, and the seeds are smaller. It is 
culled P. inacrocarpu iu gardens. 

29. The long-leared Pine (Pinus longifolia). Trunk 
erect, with a coarse rugged bark, and wliorlcd branches. 
Leaves very long, drooping, slender, bright green, chan¬ 
nelled, and serrated. Cones shorter Ilian the leaves, oblong- 
ovate, woody, and rugged, with pyramidal, obtuse, mucro- 
nate, corky, recurved scales. Seeds large, eatable. An 
Indian species, inhabiting (lie valley and lower hills of 
Nepaul. It is extremely beautiful, but too tender for the 
climate of England. 

30. The Neoza Pine (Pinus Gernrdiana). Trunk lofty, 
with a conical head. Leaves 3, short, stiff, glaucous, obso¬ 
lete!/ serrated, with deciduous sheaths. Cones very like 
those of P. longifolia. Seeds large, eatable. A native of 
the coldest forests of the Himalayas, and chiefly occupying 


the drv bleak face of the Tartarian side of those mountains. 

It is represented to be a large tree, conical in form and 
compact in habit. The cones from 9 to 10 inches long. 
The Chilghoza Pine is thought to be the same thing. 
c. Loaves in fires. 

* Scales of Cones spineless at apex. 

31. The Egg fruited Pine (Finns ooearpa). Leaves 5, 
slender, from 8 to 11 inches long. Cones rount.ish, ovate, 
polished, hard, with truncated scales. From the pine-region 
of Mexico, at.d also from the warmer valleys, lb ruling a tree 
from 30 to ‘10 feet high. 

32. The Smooth-leaved Pine (Pinus lciophylla). Leaves 
5, very slender, 3 or 4 inches long, lough-cdgcd, light green. 
Cones ovate, 2 inches long, on a short stalk, with truncate 
depressed scales, a little hollowed. An inhabitant of 
the cold regions of Mexico. Nothing is on record of its 
habit. 

33. The Montezuma Pine (Pinus Montczumte). Leaves 
5, rather rigid, rough-edged, about 6 inches long. Cones 
ovate, oblong, bright brown, about as long as the leaves, 
with elevated, rugged, truncated scales. A native of the 
mountains of Mexico to the height of 11,000 feet above 
the sea. 

34. The Thread-leaved Pine (Pinus ftlifolia). Leaves 5, 
from 12 to 15 inches long, acutely triangular. Cones ses¬ 
sile, ovate-acuminate, woody, hard, curved, *J inches long, 3 
inches in diameter at the base, with lozenge-shaped pyra¬ 
midal depressed scales, and a hard woody compressed 
callous mucro in the middle. A noble pine, ibund in Gua¬ 
temala by Mr. Ilartwog. Nothing is yet known of its 
habits or timber. 

35. 7'/i£ Acapulco Pine (Pinus Acapulccnsis). Leaves 5, 
thin, short, very glaucous, as well as the shoots. Cones 
pendulous, ovate, acute, whorled, with pyramidal erect 
tapering scales, often contracted in the middle. Leaves 
about ti inches long. C nies closely covered with pyramidal 
elevations, about 4 inches long. Found in Mexico, in ravines 
near Acapulco, growing 50 feet high. 

30. The False. Weymouth Pine (Pinus Pseudostrobust 
Leaves 5, very fine, and glaucous. Cones ovate, wliorled, 
horizontal, about 4 inches long, by an itu-li and a ball' iu 
breadth over the middle, with pyramidal erect scales. A 
Mexican pine, with the habit but not the cones of a Wey¬ 
mouth pine, found very commonly at Anganguco, about 
8000 feet above the sea. 

37. The Bedford Pine (Pinus llusselliana). Leaves 5, 

very long. Cones tapering, horizontal, a little drooping, 
nearly straight, from 7 to 8 inches long, about 2 inches 
wide near the base,-and almost acute at the upper end, with 
pyramidal straight obtuse scales. Native of Mexico near 
Real del Monte. * 

38. The Devonshire Pine (Finns Dcvoniana). Leaves 5, 
very long. Cones pendulous, solitary, horn-shaped, from 9 
to 10 inches long, about 3 inches in diameter near the base, 
and tapering to If inches, with rounded, obtuse, polished 
scales. A species called in Mexico Pino bianco or P. real, 
forming a large tree 00 or 80 feet high, between Real del 
Monte and llegla. The young branches are nearly an inch 
in diameter. 

39. The Harlweg Pine (Pinus llarfwegii). Leaves 4, 
very slender, about 6 inches long. Cones pendulous, ob¬ 
long, obtuse, clustered, about 4 inches long, with depressed 
truncated scales, having a projecting callosity in the 
middle. A Mexican tree 40 or 50 feet high. The cones 
are of a clear greyish-brown, and of nearly the same dia¬ 
meter throughout.. 

** Scales qf Cones spiny at apex. 

40. The West Indian Pine (Pinus occidentalis). Leaves 
5, pale green, slender, much longer than the cones. Cones 
ovate-oblong, obtuse, stalked, with rounded, angular, pro¬ 
minent scales, tipped by a sharp prickle. A native of 
St. Domingo, on tho mountains where snow occasionally 
fulls. 

41. The long-leaved Pine (Pinus macrophylla). Leaves 
5, from 14 to 15 inches long. Cones straight, horizontal, 
ovate, tapering, solitary: 0 or 7 inches long, and about 3 
inches broad at the base, with tlm ends of the scales strongly 
hooked backwards. A small tree from the North of 
Mexico. 

Div. 2. Scales of Cones flat, and compressed at the apex. 

42. The Mexican Cembra (Pinus Cembroides or Lla- 
veana). Leaves 3, short, tufted, glaucous, and twisted. 
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Cones small, roundish-ovate, hard, with elevated roundish 
obtuso scales. Seeds large, eatable. A small Mexican 
tree, occurring in large forests, and producing seeds similar 
to those of the Stone and Neoza pines. 

43. The Cembra Pine (Pinus Ccmbra). Tree erect, co¬ 
nical. Leaves 5, with no sheath, short, stiff, glaucous 
green. Cones ascending, oblong, about the length of the 
leaves, with thin callous-pointed scales. Seeds large, with¬ 
out wings. A tree of considerable size, inhabiting the sides 
of mountains in Siberia, Tartary, Switzerland, and Italy. 
It is very ornamental and hardy, grows tolerably fast, and 
produces a fragrant, fine-grained, soft wood, well suited for 
carvers and turners. The seeds yield a largo quantity of 
oil of good quality. 

44. The U'eymouth Pine (Pinus Strobus). Trunk erect, 
very lofty. Leaves 5, slender, bright green, without sheaths. 
Cones narrow, long, pendulous, from 5 to G inches long, 
with thin ovate callous-pointed scales. A native of Ca¬ 
nada, and others of the more northern districts in North 
America. It grdws very fast, and produces the clean, sofi, 
white, but perishable timber imported from America under 
the name of * Pine.’ Of this species, P. monticuhi of Doug¬ 
las, seems a mere variety. 

45. The Lofty Pine (Pinus excclsa). Trunk erect, very- 
lofty. Leaves 5, bright green, distinctly glaucous on one 
side, with no sheath, leaves narrow, long, pendulous, stalked, 
from G to 7 inches long, with thin lax, ovate, callous-pointed 
scales. A fine Himalayan tree, bearing the climate of Eng- 
land without protection. It has very much the habit of the 
Weymouth pine, but its leaves are more glaucous and the 
cones are larger. 

1G . The I.ambert Pine (Pinus Lambert iana). Trunk erect, 
very lofty. Leaves 5, rather stilT, bright green, roughish, 
with no sheaths. Cones very large, pendulous, from 14 to 
IS inches long, with broad rounded scales. Seeds large, 
eatable. An enormous tree found by Douglas in New Al¬ 
bion, on sandy plains where no other vegetation exists. 
Specimens were found 200 feet high and more. The wood 
is spongy, and of no value except for fire-wood. The seeds 
are collected by the Indians for food. 

47. The Ayacahuite Pine (Pinus A yawl mite). Leaves 
5. with deciduous sheaths, slender, very glaucous on one 
side, sharp-pointed, from 2 to 4 inches long. Cones droop¬ 
ing, a foot or more long, very slender, with distant, oblung- 
lanccolate, obtuse, spreading scales. A gigantic tree re¬ 
sembling the Weymouth pine in habit; found by Ehrcn- 
berg near Omitlau in Mexico, and by llartweg in Gua¬ 
temala. It produces an unusually large quantity of a 
clear, bright, amber-coloured resin. 

Besides the foregoing, the following species of Pine are 
menticed in books, but they are too imperfectly known 
to be“orth further notice in this place: viz. P. rali- 
fnrniana or montereyensis, timnriensis, muricata, tubercu- 
tala, rudiata, contoria, synamnsa, turbinatu. 

(Loudon's Arboretum et Frulicetum It ri tannic urn, vol. 
iv. : Lambert’s Monograph of the genus Pinus.) 

PINUS BALSA'MEA. [Ahiks, p. 30.] 

P1NYARI. [Hindustan u. 219.J 

PIOMBPNO. [Siena.] 

PlOMBO, SEBASTIAN DEL. an eminent painter, 
both of portrait and history, was bom in 1485, at Venice, 
whence be was called also Veneziano. His surname, ac¬ 
cording to Lanzi, was Luciano, though it does not appear 
that lie was known by it in his own time, or that he ever 
marked his pictures with it. On his principal performance 
in oil, the Raisitig of Lazarus, the words ‘ Scbastianus Ve- 
nezianus faciebat’ appear in characters no doubt traced by 
himself. He was a skilful musician, particularly on the 
lute, but abandoned that science for painting, the rudiments 
of which ho acquired under Bellini, but afterwards became 
the disciplo of Giorgione, whose style of colouring ho care¬ 
fully studied and successfully imitated. He first distin¬ 
guished himself as a portrait painter, to which his powers 
were peculiarly adapted. His portraits are boldly designed 
and full of character; the heads and hands are admirably 
drawn, with an exquisite tone of colour and extraordinary 
relief. The most famous of his works in this class were 

J ortraits of Giulia Gonzaga, the favourite of Cardinal 
lippolito do’ Medici, which by writers of that age was called 
a divine performance, and of Pietro Arctino, in which lie 
distinguished five different tints of block in the dress, imi¬ 
tating with wonderful exactness the difference of the velvet, 
the satin, and other materials of the drapery. 


The first historical picture which established his reputa¬ 
tion was the altar-piece in the church of S. Gio. Crisos- 
tomo, at Venice, which from its richness and harmony of 
colouring lius frequently been mistaken for a work by Gior¬ 
gione. ’Sebastian was invited to Rome by AgostinoChigi.a 
rich merchant, who traded at Venice, by whom he was em¬ 
ployed in ornamenting liis palace of the Farnesina, in con¬ 
junction with Baldassare Peruzzi, where Raffiielle had 
painted his celebrated Galatea. Thus painting in compe¬ 
tition, he found iiis own deficiency of invention, to remedy 
which lie studied the antique, and obtained the instruction 
and assistance of Michael Angelo. Indeed it is said that 
that illustrious painter, growing jealous of the fame of 
Ratfacllo, availed himself of the powers of Scbastiauo ns a 
colourist, iu the hope that, assisted by his composition, 
Piombo might successfully rival the efforts of Urhino. 
Michael Angelo accordingly furnished the designs for thu 
Pieta, in the church of the Conventual! at Viterbo; and 
the Transfiguration and the Flagellation in S. Pietro, in 
Montorio, at Rome, the execution of which however, in eon- 
sequence of Piombo’s tedious mode of proceeding, occupied 
six years. The extraordinary beauty of the colouring and 
the grandeur of Michael Angelo’s composition and design, 
iu these celebrated productions, were the objects of uni¬ 
versal surprise and applause. 

At. this time cardinal Giulio do’ Medici commissioned 
Raffaelle to paint bis picture of the Transfiguration, and 
being desirous of presenting an altar-piece '.o the cathedral 

of Narbonue, of which he was archbishop, lie engaged Se- 
hastiano to paint a picture of the Raising of Lazarus, of the 
same dimensions. ‘On this occasion,’ says Bryan, ‘lie was 
again assisted by the powers of Buonarolti, by whom it was 
composed and designed. The picture was publicly exhibited 
at Rome, in competition with the Transfiguration ; and it is 
no mean proof of its extraordinary merit, that, notwith¬ 
standing the transcendent beauty of Raffaelle’.sclief-d’uMi vre, 
Nebastiano's performance excited universal admiration.’ 
This picture was remu^, by the regent of France, from 
the cathedral of Nar^Bine into the Orleans collect ion, 
whence it was purchased by the late J. J. Angcrsteiii, Esq , 
for two thousand guineas, und is now deposited in the 
National Gallery. It is painted on canvas, and its size is 
thirteen feet six inches high, by nine feet five inches will 

Scbastiauo was greatly patronised by Pope Clement VII., 
who conferred upon him the otlice of keeper of the papal 
signet, which was the eauso of bis name, Del Piombo, in 
allusion to the lead of the seal. This post rendering it 
necessary that lie should assume a religious habit, lie 
abandoned the profession of a painter, and was thenceforth 
called Frale Bnstiauo del Piombo. II is last work was the 
efiapel of the (jliigi family, in Santa Maria del Popolo, which 
be left imperfect, and it was afterwards finished by Fran¬ 
cisco Salviati. lie died of a fever, at Rome, in 1547, at 
the age of sixty-two years. He is said to have been the 
inventor of painting upon walls with oil-colour, and of pre¬ 
venting the colours from becoming dark by applying, in 
the first instance, a mixture of mastic end Greciun pilch, 
or, according to some authorities, a plaster composed of 
quick-lime, pitch, and mastic. 

* Portrait, in its most genuine sense,’observes Fuseli, ‘ was 
the province of Scbastiauo. Nature had given him an eyo 
to penetrate and, with practice, to transcribe the character 
anti beauties of single objects, hut had refused him all ideal 
power—that energy of mind which commands and unites a 
numerous whole. As slow and irresolute in conceiving, as 
ambitious of painting historic subjects, bo readily promised 
what lie began with ruluctancc and finished with fatigue.’ 

(Lanzi, Sloriu Pittorica, iii. GG ; Pilkington’s Diet., by 
Fqseli; Bryan’s Did.) 

PIOZZI, MRS.', was originally Miss Esther Lynch Salus- 
bury, being the daughter of John Saiusburv, Esq., of Bnd- 
vcl iu Carnarvonshire, where she was born in 1739. Her 
good looks and vivacity early acquired her some distinc¬ 
tion in tho London world of fashion, which ended in her 
marriage, in 17G3, to Mr. Henry Thrale, an opulent, 
brewer in Southwark, and then one of the members lV.r 
that borough. It was soon after slio became Mrs. Thrale 
that licr acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced, which 
is the circumstance to which lier name principally owes 
any place it may bold in tliS annals of our literature. 
But Thrale having died in 1781, bis widow retired, with 
her four daughters, to Bulb, and there, having met with 
an Italian music-master, of tho name of Gabriel Piozzi* 
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fell in love with ami married him in 1784; ami Hint pro¬ 
ceeding, from which her eld friend earnestly endeavoured 
to dissuade her, pi educed a complete rupture between 
them a short time hcfire Johnson's death. This neverthe¬ 
less diil not prevent Mrs. I’iozzi from publishing, in 178(5, 
an octavo volume of gossip, entitled ‘Anecdotes of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, during the last Twenty Years of his 
Life." Many things in this publication gave great offence 
to Boswell and Johnson’* other friends, who professed to 
regard it as having been prompted mainly by feminine spite 
and revenge: hut although they might not l>o far wrong in 
this conclusion, there was nl.-o ground for some retaliation 
from the other side: and the view which a large portion of the 
public look of the feud between the parties may be seen in 
Dr. Wulcoi's (Peter Pimlar’s) humorous poem entitled 
‘ lV.zzy and I’iozzi.’ Meanwhile Mrs. Piozzi followed up her 
first book by another, in 1 7ns, entitled • Letters to and from 
Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ in Isvo voR 8vo. But -before this 
she had gone with her husband to Florence, and there, in 
conjunction with three gentlemen, named Merry, Greathcad, 
and Parsons (the once famous hut now almost forgotten 
founders of the Della Cnisca school of poetry), site printed but 
did not publish, in 17sfi, a e illcclion of pieces in prose and 
verse, under the title of‘Tin- Florentine Miscellany.' Mrs. 
Pmzzi’s other works are. ‘ Observations and Reflections made 
in the course of a Journey through France, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many,’ two vols. Hvn., 1789: ‘British Synonymy, or an 
Attempt at regulating the Choice of Words in Familiar 
Conversation,' 2 vols. 8vu., 179 1; and ‘ Retrospection, or 
a Review of the most striking and important F.vents. 
Characters, Situations, and their Consequences, which the 
last Kightecn Hundred Years have presented to the view 
of Mankind,’ 2 vols. 41o., ls:()|. She is said to have also 
contributed many anonymous pieces, both in prose and 
verse, to the periodical publications of her day ; but it lias 
generally been admitted that nothing she wrote nf a later 
'late is so good as some poems she contributed so early as in 
I 7(>.f to the volume of ‘ iMisccll^pes' published by Anna 
Maria Williams, particularly one called ‘The Three Warn¬ 
ings,’the superior merit, of which, rather than any proper 
authority for the fact, has led to the opinion that, she was 
materially assisted in its composition by her friend Johnson. 
It certainly however is not much in Johnson's style. Mrs. 
Piozzi survived her second husband, and died at Clifton 
near Blist'd, on the 2nd of May, 1821. 

PI PA. [ Fiuhjs, vd. x., p. 498.] 

PIl’K. A column of air contained in a tube and main¬ 
tained in a state of vibration yields a musical sound, de¬ 
pending upon its length and (slightly) upon the slate of the 
atmosphere. Our object in the present nrli'du is to give 
such ail account of the theory of a musical pipe as may', 
with the articles AisirsTics, Conn, Harmonics, Scai.u, 
Tkmpkkamknt, &c., complete the statement of the leading 
principles of sound and doctrines of music. 

Wo shall begin by correcting one mistake in each of the 
article- Acoustics and Conn. In the former (p. 97) the 
number of vibrations of the middle a of the treble clef is 
given ; those, with the meaning of the term vibration as 
used in that article, should all he doubled, since the num¬ 
bers there given t(Yum the Berlin Transactions) mean com¬ 
plete or double vibrations, answering to double waves of 
sound (or a condensation and rarefaction in each). The 
mean value in that page gives 180 double vibrations for the 
note a, a result we shall presently use. Dr. Smith, in liis 
Harmonies 1 1749), found, by comparison of an organ-pipe 
with a wire, that the n next, below the a just mentioned 
gave 2o4, 282. and 2 (is double vibrations per second in a 
cold day of November, a temperate day of September, and 
a warm day of August: taking 282 as the mean, this would 
give only .193 donbh . ilirations for a instead of 430. If 
limit all the experiments are trustworthy, the a of Dr. 
Smith’s organ (at Tiinity College, Cambridge) must have 
been nearly a lone below that of the orchestras of our day. 

We have often heard it said that what is called concert- 
pitch had risen considerably in the last century, but we had 
no idea, till we met with Dr. Smith’s experiment, that 
there was any positive foundation for the assertion. 

2 hrougliout the (bnmiUu in the article Coro g must bo 
read* instead of 2g. The result of the example [page G, 
Cord] should be 82 i s instead of -tis. 


| In this subject a distinct lino should ho drawn between 
I those circumstances which are of easy and didicult explana¬ 
tion : for example, to a person who thoroughly understands 
the composition of waxes moving in opposite directions 
[Acoustics, pages 93, 94] it is not difficult to point out 
what the state of a pipe must be when in musical vibration ; 
but, to explain how the action of a current of air, as in the 
common llute, or the joint action of the air and a reed, as in 
the clarinet, or reed-stops of an organ, produces and main¬ 
tains this slate of vibration, is quite another thing. 

We shall first consider the pipe in a state (no matter how 
produced) of continued sonorous vibration, yielding the. 
lowest nolo which it will give: let it be a simple pipe open 
at both ends, and let it be sounding, say the c of the treble 
clef next below the a above mentioned, or the first below 
the lines of that clef. This note requires 258 double vibra¬ 
tions per second, a requiring 130. If we now remenibe 
that the air at llio two extremities is in communication 
with the outer air, wo see that no condensation or rarefac¬ 
tion ran take (dace at those extremities, or only very small 
ones compared with those which take place ill the interior 
of the tube. To get approximately at the conditions of 
vibration, let us suppose that no condensation or rarefaction 
takes place at the extremities. We then see [Acoustics, 
pp. 93, 9*1] that tin) state of the pipe, its two extremities 
never being condensed or rarefied, is as it would he if two 
waves of sound were travelling in opposite directions, every 
particle of the interior being affected by the joint conden¬ 
sations and velocities of both. Moreover, the distance be¬ 


tween two iinconiten.-eil particles is always the whole length 
of the wave of condensation or that of rarefaction, or a 
multiple off his length; that is, the pipe must lie either 
the half-length of a double wave or a multiple of this half- 
length. M lien the pipe sounds the lowest note, it. must 
give the longest wave; that is, the length of the pipe 
must be that of the simple wave of condensation or rare¬ 
faction, lienee the lowest note which a pipe can yield, 
which is called its fumhtmvnlul note, is that belonging to a 
double wave of sound which is double of its length. 
Kaeli double w ave answers to a complete or double vibration 
of a string. 

To compare this result with practice, let us suppose 
sound to travel at the rate of 1125 feet per second (tempi*- 
rat tiro 82° 1* ahr.). 2 he note c: having 258 double vihraliiois 
per second, this 1125 feel must contain 25S double waves, 
or each double wave must he 4'3G feel. The single wave 
then is £• 18 J! et, or 2 feet 2 inches and r.fi of an inch, which 
is I he Uo-uvvi ’/>■<// length of the pipe. Now the organ - 
bnihlers say 2 feet [Out; an, Construction ok, vol. x\ L, p. 
498], hilt, this ol course is a rough description, since the 
French organ-builders also say 2 feet (according lABiulj, 
and the French foot is longer than the English. FmM] 
on in the article referred to wo see 2 feet 2 inches given as 
the length of this c; in an open pipe (the duk-iaiia), and I 
foot 1 inch in a stopped pipe (the stopped diapason), which, 
ns we shall presently sec, ought to lie half as long as an open 
pipe. The common llute, when everything is slopped, gives 
this same c, and the length from the embouchure (or month- 
hole) to ihe end of the instrument is a little more than 2 
feet, but certainly never 2 feet 2 inches. It must he re¬ 
membered however that this instrument i- made up of the 
llute (so called) and the player, whose lips, when they come 
over the embouchure, confine the air, and are equivalent to 
a slight lengthening of the pipe. It is not the manner of 
blowing which does this, but the approach of the lips, as 
may be thus shown. Take a common llute, and, without 
holding it to the lips, strike the uppermost hole with the 
linger; a faint, sound will be heard. Now approach the 
bps to the embouchure, but without blowing,and then strike 
thu same hole with tlie finger; another faint sound will he 
heard, decidedly Hatter than the former. It is well known 
to those who play on this instrument (to those who play in 
tune at least) thul drawing the lips buck, so as not so much 
to confine the air contiguous to the embouchure, sharpens 
Ihe tone, and what some persons call hummtring the in¬ 
strument means continual alteration of the position of the 
lips, so as lo shorten or lengthen the pipe by turns, according 
to the note to bo sounded. It is also well known to players 
that this humouring can ho carried ton much greater extent 
with the high notes than with the low notes; hut so littlo 


* Till cause of till* error ii nn iumlvcrleri.-v in tin* article Smitiil hi tin- 
■ Kneye. M«*lrO|i.,’ till' dixtiiiipiishcd author of n hieh ha* himself fumolteu that 
lie was using g in a different reuse from the usual one, amt (g. J 80 ) makes the 


vcl'M-itv nr n pid-o limit a s'retclieil enril to be that acquired in railing down 
the leuitth or the port ion of the cord «lu»e weight is e.pu.l to Uie tension, 
whereas it »hould have been half that leugiLi. 
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were the practical musicians in connection with tho theo¬ 
retical in the time of Daniel Bernoulli (who first gave the 
mathematical theory of this subject), that this simple fact 
was only discovered by him from anowaud somewhat com¬ 
plicated experiment. 

In the preceding theory all tho parts of any section of the 
pipe perpendicular to its axis arc supposed to vibrato in the 
same manner. This cannot be the case in the common 
llute or in tho organ-pipe, in which the cause of condensa¬ 
tion is supplied at the side; and in fact all experiments in 
which the cause of undulation has been equally applied 
over all the parts of a section perpendicular to the axis, 
have agreed in tho result that the time of vibration 
wholly independent of the diameter of the tube: while those 
in which the same was not equally applied give the result 
that the greater the diameter the lower is the tone. More¬ 
over, when an orifice is made in the side of a pipe, as in the 
llute, it is nut equivalent to the formation, of a new pipe 
terminating at that orifice, though the results are some¬ 
what resembling. Any note between the fundamental note 
and its octavo limy liu obtained by an orifice of one size or 
another made at or near the middle of a pipe. 

We have .-cun that we may suppose the extremities of the 
open pipe to contain between them ‘l, 3, &e. half-waves, 
which, the whole pipe being one hall-wavo in length, will 
give the LI akmonics of the fundamental note. This sub¬ 
ject is sullieiently treated in the article cited. 

Various instruments yield different harmonics more or 
lo>s readily; the general rule being that the more violent 
the agitation which produces tho sound, the larger the 
number of half-waves formed in the tube, and the higher 
the harmonic: also that a certain diameter, the larger the 
greater the length of the lube, is necessary to the production 
of the fundamental note. Thus, if an organ-pipe he too 
small in the bore, it will yield (lie octavo of the fundament ill 
note; or if the latter, only with great attention to tliu 
i’uf«.'///g, or adjustment of the orifice through which the 
wind enters. If the bore of a llute he too narrow (which wu 
imagine to ho the case in modern instruments), the lower 
notes will be ditliciilt to obtain. And the various har¬ 
monies are produced with very different degrees of facility; 
a. circumstance of which the theory can give no account. 
Thus, players on the trumpet find it. exceedingly dilliciilt to 
produce that lone which divides tho instrument into seven 
parts, or the Hat seventh in the thiid octave above the fun¬ 
damental note; while in the llute there is lie moderately 
skilful player who cannot produce it. It. is to be observed 
however that all pipes of the trumpet class are of tapering 
diameter; and though they agree in all material points with 
the theory of cylindrical and prismatic pipes, it is not re¬ 
markable, in the picscnt slate of the mathematical analysis 
of this subject, that they should piesent circumstances dif¬ 
ficult of explanation. 

It will he obvious, from the considerations in Acoustics, 
that when the extremities of the pipe contain between them 
n half-waves, there will he n + 1 points (the orifices in¬ 
cluded) at which the velocities are always greater than 
elsewhere, and no condensations or rarefactions; mid n 
paints (in the middle of the suhdivi-ions), at which the con¬ 
densations or rarefactions arc always greater than elsewhere, 
and which are always at rest or nearly so. These irmtuuve- 
ablo points are called holes of vibration; and there is one 
of them in the middle of the tube only when the number of 
half waves in the pipe is odd. 

Let us consider the uiso of a pipe with one end closed. 
It is obvious now that the open extremity is a point of no 
condensation, while the closed extremity must he a node, 
or point of no velocity. Hence the tube must he the 
half of an odd number of simple waves in length, twice the 
tube must he an odd number of simple waves, and four 
limes the tube an odd number of double waves in length. 
Hence the fundamental note belongs to a double wave of 
four times the length of the lube; so that the fundamental 
note of a pipe closed at one end is an octave lower than 
that of the same pipe open at both ends. It is the same thing 
to say that a pipe of half the length of an open pipe, closed 
at one end, gives the same note as the open pipe. This is the 
reason why the pipes of the stopped diapason stopof an organ 
are halves of tliu lengths of those of the open diapason. 

Again, since tho double length of tho pipe is an odd 
number of simple waves, tho harmonics which the pipe can 
yield are not the complete sut yielded by the open pipe of 
double the length, hut every other one, beginning from the 


fundamental note. The number of vibrations per second 
being 1, those of tho harmonics producible by the j,i ))e 
closed at one end, are 3, j, 7, &e. Wo w ill leave the \>ipo 
closed at both ends (a matter of no practical concern, since 
its sound could not he heard) to the student; the remit ho 
should arrive at by the preceding considerations, is that it 
is in all respects analogous to the vibrating Conn fixed at 
both ends. But he must not infer, by a reversed analogy, 
that tho vibrations of an elastic body fixed at one end (as 
the spring of a tuning-fork) answer to those of a pipe closed 
at one end, since their law is very dill'crent. 

It is usual first to give the theory of a closed pipe, and 
then to suppose the open pipe made of two elo-ed pipes, with 
their closed ends together, and their closing diaphragms 
removed. The opposition of the vibrating movements will 
then keep the particles in the middle at rest. This is a suf¬ 
ficient explanation of tho. e modes of valuation of the open 
pipe in which there is a node in tho middle. 

We now come to the explanation of the manner in which 
the sonorous vibration of a pipe is maintained. If vvu sup¬ 
pose a vibrating body placed at the orifice, it is found that 
if the vibrations of the body he equal or nearly equal to 
those of the fundamental nolo of the tube in the pi eroding 
theory, or one of its harmonics, tile sound of the vibrating 
body is reinforced by the tube. A slight alteration of the 
tube, though it may sharpen or ll.-.lU n the note, does not 
by any means produce such a ditVeiviu-e as would Vie caused 
by tho same alteration, if the sound were caused by the tube 
alone. We do not intend to go into this subji et; the reader 
limy find it discussed, both mathematically and experi¬ 
mentally, in a paper by Mr. Hopkins, published in the fifth 
volume of thcTrunsaetions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 

When the sound is caused by a current of air, as in tho 
common llute or simple organ pipe, a tolerably satisfactory 
explanation of tho phenomena has been given in the ca- eof 
llio pipo closed at one end (In which writers have eonlined 
themselves); but none whatever in that of the pipe which 
is open at both ends. In the former ease, as in a reed of 
the Pun’s pipe, a current of air is directed laterally over the 
mouth of tho pipo, with a slight obliquity of direction. A 
condensation is therefore produced in the lube, which travels 
to the closed end, and is there reflected: so that by the 
time ihe condensation 1ms travelled over twice the length 
of tho tube (down and hack again), the whole condensation, 
such as it was when it begun, is doubled, lienee the air in 
tho tubo bus now become more powerful than the external 
stream, and the condensed portion begins to he discharged. 
This continues until not only the whole of the condensation 
is discharged, but also until all tliu velocity of tho issuing 
particles lias been destroyed: mul tins is not done until the 
effect of that velocity has produced a rarefaction in the tul-c. 
The cfleet of the condensation is destroyed in the same 
time as that in which it was produced: and hence the com¬ 
plete undulation belonging to the whole length of the do, ed 
tube is four times tho lengllt of the tube. Imperfect a . the 
preceding explanation is, wo know of no way of applying 
even so much to the open tube. 

It is also to L>e noted that tin: w hole of the preceding 
theory is hut an approximation. Tin 1 extremities of tho 
open tube are not points of absolute noii-condcusa.teii and 
non-rarefaction, hut points at which the eoudcn.-alions and 
rarefactions are least and small. Similarly tho nodes are 
not points in which the air is absolutely at rest, hut points 
at which the motion is least. The extensions of this theory, 
however, important as they are in a yliysic.il p out of view, 
ure not essential to that fundamental explanation of the 
musical phenomena of a pipe, to which wo have expressed 
our. intention of confining ourselves in t' e present article. 

PIPE (measure), u name given to two IIhumikaos of 
the old wine measure; two hogsheads of ale or beer were 
culled a butt. 

PIPE-OFFICE, or more properly the Ollier of the Clerk 
of tho Pipe, a very nnticiil office in tlu- mini of Exchequer. 
This was formerly at Westminster, hut removed to Somerset- 
house towards the close of ihe last century, where the duties 
of the ofiiee were performed and where the records belong¬ 
ing to it were kept, till the abolition of the office of clerk 
of the pipe, and with it. that of the eomplvoller of the pipe, 
by the act 3 and 4 William IV., c. !I'J. By that act the 
records which had been accumulated in the performance ot 
the duties of this ofiiee were transferred to tho cu.-lody ot 
lie king's remembrancer of the exchequer. 
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The business of the office had been much reduced by 
former acts of parliament, viz. by an act of 52 George III., 
which transferred the management of portions of the land- 
revenue of the crown to the ofliec of woods and forests, and 
by acts of t and 2 George IV., c. 1*21, and 3 Geo. IV., c. 88, 
which transferred the duty of recording what were called the 
foreign accounts, or those of supplies granted by parliament, 
to the audit and tax offices. 

Still in this office was made up year by year the record 
called tho great roll of the pipe, or more correctly the great 
roll of the exchequer, in which was entered the revenue 
accruing to the crown in tho different counties of the realm, 
for the charging and discharging tho sheriffs and other 
accountants. Of this roll tho deputy clerk of tho pipe gives 
the following account in reply to the circular ques*ions of 
the commissioners on the public records in 1832:—‘The 
nntient revenues here recorded were either - certain or casual. 
The certain revenue consisted of farms, fee farms, castle- 
guard rents, and oilier rents of various kinds; the casual 
part was composed of fines, issues, amercements, recogni¬ 
zances, profits of lands and tenements, goods and chattels 
received into the ban :s of the crown on process of extents, 
outlawry, diem clausii extremum, and other writs and pro¬ 
cess; wards, marriages, reliefs, suits, seignories, felons’goods, 
dcodands, and other profits casually arising to the crown by 
virtue of its prerogative.’ {Report of Commissioners of 
Public Records, 1837, p. 138.) 

Of these annual rolls there is a series commencing in the 
second year of King Henry II., in the year of our Lord 1105, 
and continued to the breaking up of the office in 1834. It 
is justly spoken of by Madox, the author of* The History of 
the Exchequer,’as * a most stately record,’ and it is said that 
no country in Europe possesses any record that can be com¬ 
pared with it. Two only of these rolls have been lost. It 
approaches, as we see, in antiquity to about seventy years 
from tlie date of the preparation of tho great survey of Eng¬ 
land by the Conqueror, known by the name of ‘ Domesday 
Book.’ It abounds, it may be added, with valuable notices 
of the persons who arc distinguished in English history 
through the whole of this period, and uf the transactions of the 
timo, recorded in every instance by a contemporaneous hand. 

There is one roll of a still earlier date, which lias evidently 
been saved by some fortunate chance when the other rolls 
of the same reign perished. It was formerly thought to ho 
tho roll of the 1st of Henry II ; hut the antiquaries of the 
seventeenth century, on an imperfect survey of its contents, 
determined that it belonged to the fifth year of King Ste¬ 
phen. Accordingly it lias been regarded in the office as a 
loll of that reign, and ns the roll of tho Oth of Stephen it 
lias been repeatedly quoted by historical writers, and espe¬ 
cially by Dugdale, in his * History of the Baronage of Eng¬ 
land,’ and who, in numerous instances, lias referred facts 
mentioned in it to the fifth year in the reign of Stephen. 
Madox also often quotes it as the roll of the 5lh of Stephen, 
though he saw enough in it to lead him to refer it to the 
leigu of Henry I. This roll has been printed and published 
by the late commissioners on the public records, and Mr. 
Hunter, one of the sub-commissioners, prefixed to it a dis¬ 
quisition on the year to which it belongs, in which he has 
shown that it is the roll of the thirty-first year of tlie reign 
of King Henry I.: thus carrying it back into the reign of 
one of tlie sons of the Conqueror, from which scarcely any 
national record except this lias descended, and removing at 
once all tlie great historical difficulties which have arisen 
out of the unfortunate reference of it to tho reign of his sue 
cessor Stephen. 

Tho commissioners on tho public records have printed 
other portions of the early pipe rolls, but tho volumes have 
not been completed. 

Beside tho great roll, there was a similar roll prepared by 
the comptroller of the pipe, which has been called the clian 
cellor's roll. This series is far less complete than the other, 

uuil as it differed but slightly from tlie great roll and was 
never consulted, and as it appeared desirable that access 
should be made easier to it than could bo the case while it 
remained in the custody of the officers of tho exchequer, the 
lute commissioners on the public records directed the re¬ 
moval of it to the British Museum, where the several rolls 
may wow he consulted, under the same re%uVa.V\eus Vo which 
the oilier manuscripts in that depository are subjected. 

The conjectures respecting tho origin of the name of pipe 
as applied to this officer and to the great roll of the exebe 
quer are scarcely deserving notice. One conjecture is tha 


ho rolls are so called because in form they resemble pipes 
another that they were transmitted through a certain pipe 
rotn one room of the exchequer to another. It may he con- 
idered as an undecided question. 

PIPER, Piper Belle, Linn., and Piper Siriboa, Linn. 
The leaves of these two species are extensively used by the 
latives of the East Indies, anil lately of the West, to chew 
along with the nut of the Arcca Catechu and ciuick-lime, as 
i restorative of tlie powers of the stomach and promotor of 
ligestion. It is capable however of producing, like some 
Mnvr species of piper, intoxicating effects, and should bo 
used in moderation. (Curtis, Bol. Mug., t. 3132,) 

It is ulso employed, in ibe form of tho freshly expressed 
nice, as a febrifuge medicine, anil as uu antispastnodie, 
especially against obstinate dry coughs. 

PIPER CUBE'BA, Linn., is generally regarded as the 
source of the officinal eubebs; hut, according to Blutne, P. 
cunicuni, ltumph., which is tho P. cubeba of Roxburgh, 
yields the greater portion of tlie eubebs of commerce. The 
fruits of both arc stalked, hut that of tho funner is larger 
and has more pungency than the latter. Both are com 
:uon in Java, where, as in other parts of India, they are 
iised as a grateful condiment, as common pepper is in 
Europe. They are also employed medicinally in the same 
complaints as give them repute in Europe. 

The berry is small, about the size of black pepper-corns 
but with a little foot-stalk, from one third to half an inch 
long, hence called sometimes P. eaudatum or P. pedicello- 
sum), more or less round, of a blackish-grey or greyish- 
brown colour, with a thin vascular reticulated liusk, which 
encloses a hard round oily seed. The husk has a pleasant 
taste, the seed a bitterish, acrid, peppery, aromatic, and 
camphor-like flavour. 

Those which come from the islands of the Indian archi¬ 
pelago are the bust. A sort from the Mauritius, small, or 
about the size of a millet-seed, are from some unknown 
species. The Guinea or African eubebs is the produce of 
Piper Afzelii. 

Indian eubebs are frequently adulterated with black 
popper, pimento berries, or the fruits of the Rhauintis 
cntharticus. Genuine eubebs consist of waxy matter, two 
kinds of volatile oil, a peculiar resin (cubuhin), balsamic 
esin, &c. 

The volatile oil by rest deposits a camphor, which crys- 
nllizcs in four-sided plates. The resin is analogous to that 
>f copaiva, and has, like it, n peculiar influence over mucous 
membranes, especially those of the urino-genital organs. 

PIPER LONGUM, a native of the East Indies, tho 
leinale spike of which, having attached to it the dried half- 
ripe berries (resembling tlie catkiu of the birch), is used in 
medicine. It lias nearly the same chemical composition 
and properties as black pepper, though feebler. It is said 
to contain piperin. The root is employed by tho Hindoos, 
but it is still weaker than the fruit. 

PIPER NIGRUM, Linn., a climbing plant of the East 
Indies, and vory extensively cultivated there, the plantations 
stretching from tho ycth to the 115th degree of E. long., 
and from the flth degree of S. lat. to the I2th of N. lat., 
which limits comprise Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, and all countries to the cast of the Gulf of Siam. The 
best pepper conics from Malabar, the least esteemed from 
J ava and Sumatra. The plant is allowed to grow, trained 
to the stem of the Arcca Catechu, and other trees, espe¬ 
cially tlie Jack (Artocarpus) and IlyperanthcraMoriiiga (or 
horse-radish-treo), four years before tlie fruit can be col¬ 
lected. The berries are gathered when yet green, before 
they aro perfectly ripe, and quickly dried on mats, by which 
they turn black. When plucked too young, they speedily 
fall into a state of powder. These are separated from tho 
others by sieves and winnowing. In this condition it is 
termed black pepper. White pepper is the same fruit 
freed from the outer rind: for this purposo, the ripe berries 

are altowed to macerate in water and tho liusk is removed. 
These are smaller, smooth, of a greyish-wliito colour, \ ary- 
ing to yellow, with a less powerful odour and taste than 
the black. 

According to the analysis of Pelletier, black pepper con¬ 
tains an acrid soft resin, a volatile oil, piperin, extractive, 
gvun.XmxoTvne, xnaWe, anA vutarw acids, salts, &C. 

The odour of pepper is probably due to tho volatile oil, 
which is-not acrid; tho pungent taste is most likely owing 
to the rosin. Piperin, the exact nature of which is not 
ascertained, when perfectly pure, is nearly tasteless and 
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colourless ; but it is generally yellow, from tlie presence of 
some resin, to which it is most probably indebted for its 
virtues, us when purified by means of tether from all resin, 
it seems devoid of power, and the febrifuge virtues ascribed 
to it belong in reality to the acrid resin. Pepper is much 
more employed as a grateful condiment than as a medicine, 
and it appears to be essential to thu process of digestion in 
hot countries. Of 50,000,000 pounds of pepper collected, 
onc-tliird only goes to Europe, the greater portion being 
consumed by the Chinese. Its moderate use with cold raw 
vegetables or other substances difficult of digestion is to be 
approved; its employment in excess is hurtful to the liver, 
and a very large dose may prove fatal, not only by exciting 
inflammation of the stomach, but by an impression on tlio 
nervous system. Black pepper readily poisons hogs. 

Wholo pepper is a popular remedy against intermittent 
fevers, and impure piperin is used beneficially in like cases. 

PIPERA'CEdi, a small natural order of incomplete Exo- 
gens, is composed of climbing or creeping plants with ulternate 
or opposite cxstipulate leaves, jointed stems, and spiked 
naked llowers consisting of an ovary containing a single erect 
ovule, and of from two to an indefinite number of stamens. 
The fruit, when ripe, is more or loss fleshy, indehisccnt, and 
contains a single seed filled with albumen, on the outside of 
which, enclosed in a vitellus, is a minute embryo. Jus¬ 
sieu originally regarded these plants as members of the 
Urticaceous order; but afterwards separated them, in which 
he lias been followed by all botanists. There is however 
some difference of opinion as to tlieir class, some regarding 
them as Exogens, and others as Endogcns. See Lindlcy’s 
Natural System, ed. 2, p. 185, for an account of these 
opinions. The general properties of the order are aromatic, 
as in thu peppers of tlio shops. [Fiper.] 
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1, Piper uiKi iim. it, portion ot the spike of Piper aromatlcum; b, a suction 
of its fruit; c, its embryo. 

PIPERIN, a peculiar principle of black pepper, first 
described by Oersted iu 1819. It is obtained by digesting 
coarsely powdered pepper repeatedly in water, and the in¬ 
soluble portion in alcohol. The spirituous solution eva^ 
porated to tlio consistence of a syrup yields crystals, which, 

when purified by animal charcoal, possess the following pro- 
ertics: they are pale straw-coloured four-sidod prisms; 
ave but little taste, are insoluble in cold water and slightly 

soluble in hot water; readily soluble in alcohol, less so in 
mlliur. Piperin dissolves readily in acetic acid, and by eva¬ 
poration it is obtained in plumose crystals; sulphuric, nitric, 
and muriatic acids, when concentrated, alter its nature, and 
when dilute they have but little action upon it. To con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid it gives a blood-red colour; to 
nitric acid, a greenish-yellow, then orange, and at last a red 
colour; and to muriatic acid, an intense yellow. 

Piperin fuses at about 212", and when distilled it yields 
water, acetic acid, oil, and carburetted hydrogen gas. 

P. C„ No. 1125. 


Analysis according to Liebig:—Carbon, 69-78; hydro¬ 
gen. C69; oxygen, 19’43; azote, 4*10. 

P1PILLO. [Tanaurinvk.] 

PI POWDER COURT. By the common law every 
owner of a fair or market [Market] is bound to hold a court 
for the decision of matters arising therein. The court being 
instituted principally for the convenience of the itinerant 
dealer, in Norman French ‘ pied pouldreux,’ was called tlio 
court of pipowders, 4 curia pedis pulverizati.’ The court is 
held before the owner of the fair or market, or his steward, 
who, by 17 Edward IV., c. 2, is prohibited from entertaining 
any action unless the plaintiif or his attorney swear that the 
cauBc of action arose within the precincts and during the 
time of the some fair or market. Before that statute these 
courts appear to have emulated those of Westminster Hall 
in seeking to extend their jurisdiction; and in the pre¬ 
ceding reign, W. Larkc, the servant of a burgess coming 
to the parliament, was arrested in the fair of the abbot of 
Westminster. He was transferred by his creditor, Mar- 
gerio Junyns, to the Fleet, where ho remained till, by the 
interference of the House of Commons, lie obtained his dis¬ 
charge. (4 Rot. Pari., 35 7 .) 

This court in its turn has been gradually encroached 
upon by the superior courts, and is now fallen into nearly 
total disuse. 

PIPPI. [Giut.to Romano.] 

P1PRA. [Pipridvk; I’iciuN/K.] 

PPPRIDAs, the name given to a family of Dentirastres, . 
by Mr. Vigors, who remarks that those birds which we deno¬ 
minate Chatterers, and which form tlio genus Ampclis of Litt- 
nseus, are usually asignod a place near the faintly Me nil idee ; 
and he confesses that, front the general afiiuily they appear 
to bear to it, he had felt, and when he wrote his vuluablu 
paper * On the Natural Affinities that connect thu orders 
and families of Birds' {Linn. Trans., vol. xiv.), did, it is 
pluin, still feel considerable doubt whether litis was not their 
natural station. A strong affinity however, on the other 
hand, seems, he observes, to unite them with the wide- 
gaped Piprce, and some of those other groups which, by 
tlieir bill, broad and depressed at the base, appear to come 
in contact with tlio earlier divisions of the Merulidcr, and tlio 
extremes of tho Pissirostres, which precede it. Thu general 
rule of placing groups in a conterminous situation, accord¬ 
ing to what appears to he thu predominance of tlieir inure 
important characters, inclined him however to arrange the 
hitds of which he speaks provisionally among the Pipridte, 
at the extreme termination of the Memlidttt. In his view 
of the case at that time, the characters in which they accord 
with that faintly, and approximate the extreme groups of the 
preceding tribe ( Afuscicapidte ), appear to predominate. 
More accurate knowledge, he adds, will clear away these 
and similar dilficultios. 

Thus much Mr. Vigors observes when treating of the 
family Mcrulidee. He next treats of the Sylviadee, and, 
on leaving that family, he remarks that the true Wrens of 
the Sylviadce display in their general appearance und 
habits so elose a similarity to Purus, Linn., the Titmouse of 
English naturalists, that he thinks wo may at once acknow¬ 
ledge the affinity between thu latter family and that of 
Pipridar, upon which ho enters by means of the Part. 

4 Who is there,’ says Mr. Vigors, 4 that has not been at¬ 
tracted by the interesting manners of both these familiar 
visitors of our domestic haunts, and, at the same time, has 
not been struck by tlieir resemblance? The petululine Tit¬ 
mouse, P. pendulinus, Linn., longer and more slender in its 
bill than the Pari in general, seems to be the connecting 
link between the families. That species is immediately met 
by the genus Tyrannulus of M. Vieillot, which, in the name 
of Roitelet Mesange, conferred b; M. liufl'on on the Ame¬ 
rican species of which it is composed, happily illustrates tho 
affinity which I have ventured to point out.’ Mr. Vigors 
further remarks that the same affinity is indicated by the 
antient British name of the Golden-Crested Wreu, which 
is called in Cardiganshire Syvigtv, that iV according to Raj’, 
Writs chrysocephalus ; and lie proceeds to traco another 
affinity between the conterminous groups of Wrens und Tit¬ 
mice in their mode of nidification. Tho greater portion of 
both, he remarks, make their nests in holes of trees: but 
those groups which move nearly approach each other, viz. 
liegulus, Tyrannulus, and Purus pendulinus, suspend theirs 
from the branches, leaving the orifice at the centre, and in¬ 
terlacing tho materials of which it is composed with cor¬ 
responding ingenuity and elegance. The contiguity of this 
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small group, he adds, to those of Cardnelis, Ploceus, and 
Xanthornus, in the succeeding tribe of Conirostres , seems to 
point out the cause <>K ibis singular affinity. Hut though the 
affinity beuveuu iIl-m- buds lias been acknowledged by 
scientific as well ns hi eoiiiinmi observers; the former, Mr. 
Vigors remarks, have generally ranked the Pari in a differ¬ 
ent tribe, and some indeed, be adds, have even ranked them in 
a different order from the Sy/riader, in consequence of their 
more eoniea! lull and the absence of the mandihulary notch. 

• A rigid deference,' continues Mr. Vigors, 4 to those particu¬ 
lars winch form the characteristics of the conterminous 
subdivisions would certainly exclude the Pari from the pre¬ 
sent tribe of Dentimstres. Hut. the nature of their food, 
which consists chiefly of insects, and the similarity of their 
habits, give them a more natural connection with the 
families among which 1 have now ventured to point out 
their place, than with the hard-billed and omnivorous birds, 
where they are generally stationed. Hero’it may also be 
observed, that they form part of one, of the extreme families 
of the tribe, and are immediately connected with a group of 
the preceding family of Sylrittdrr, which passes oil to the 
('•wtroslrcs, the succeeding subdivision of the order. They 
thus are brought into -intact with the tribe to which the 
siivngth and the eoiie-a'i structure of their bill indicates a 
conformity ; while..at the same time, they maintain tlieir 
station among the groups where their manners and general 
economy would naturally place them.’ Mr. Vigors then 
goes on to observe that the Pari, which thus introduce us 
into the present family, lead on to the more typical groups \ 
of the Liuncati Fipive, with which they hear an acknowledged 
affinity in manners and general appearance. lie thinks 
that the genus Parthdntits, Vicilh, which is the representa¬ 
tive of tlio latter group in Australasia, appears to connect 
these two allied groups of the Old and Now World, by ex¬ 
hibiting the nearly divided foot of the one and the partially 
curved bill of the other. Here Mr. Vigors is of opinion th.it 
Riipicii/u, Rriss., and Phibahira, Vieillol, eotne in: and 
here, as lie had already observed when speaking of the 
Thrashes, he apprehends that all those groups will he found 
‘to assemble, which, connected with Ampelis, Linn., are 
generally denominated Berry-enters and Chatterers ; sunli as 
BombyeiHu, llriss., the true Ampelis of authors, Casma- 
rhynchus, Temm., anti Prom ins. 111. To these the genus 
(im ru/a of Vieillot may, he thinks, he added. 4 This group,’ 
*ays Mr. Vigors in conclusion. 4 the type of which is the 
Ma.sricitpa riihrirn/fis of Ontclin, is strongly allied by its 
bill to the foregoing genera, while its habits equally ally it 
to the. family of Mnscieapittir, which follows. The interval 
between the present groups and those of the Pari, where we 
entered mi the family, appears to he filled up by a race of' 
birds peculiar to New Holland, and hitherto uncharac- 
terised, of which the Mnscirapa pretorulis, Lath., is the 
type. These, uniting many external characters at least, 
both of the Perry-raters and I'lycatrhcrs, exhibit also in 
general appearance a considerable resemblance to the Pari, 
and will he found, I conjecture, to ho the connecting bond 
between all these groups. The affinity between this last 
family of the tribe and the Musricapidre, which first met 
our attention ns we entered it, has already been observed, 
when l spoke of tho separation of the broad-billed Chatterers 
from the Thrushes : and thus, equally as in the former tribe, 
we may recognise the completion of a circular succession of 
affinities between all the families of the Dentiroslres.' 

M. Lesson, who adopts Mr. Vigors’s family, makes the 
PipridfP consist of the genera Rupictdn and Calyptnmena 
(which will he treated of in this work under the title Rrei- 
COLin.k), Pipra, Pirda/ntus, and Pachynphata. 

Mr. Swainson does not admit the family Pipridrc. hut lie 
makes the Piprinrc a subfamily of tlio Ampclidre. [Pip. 
RIN.V,.] 

PLPRI'NTE, Mr. Sivainson’s name for tho Mannhins, 
which he makes a subfamily of tho family Ampelid.tr, Fruit- 
eaters or Chatterers, and thus characterises:— 

Size small. Feet lengthened, slender, weak. Mill very 
short: the upper mandible much curved. 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the Piprinre, called 
manakins from their diminutive size, which is seldom larger 
than that of a tom-tit, constitute the subtypical group of 
this family. * Here again,’ says Mr. Swainson, * wo find 
the richest tints of yellow, orange, ciimson, and blue, reliev¬ 
ing the olive-green or deep-black plumage of these elegant 
iittle birds. They are strictly American,* and chiefly occur 
JJut see Pardntotui, j*>st, p, 179. 


in the deep virgin forests of the tropics, but they are much 
more social than the Catingas. They live in little bands, 
are continually in motion, and feed almost entirely on ihe 
large soft berries of the different species of Melastoma. 
The nest of one species, P. pareola, is often built in tho 
fork of a shrub, in such an exposed manner that the female 
cun look all round and watch the approuch of danger; we 
found one in such u situation in the forest of Pitanga, a 
single leaf of a largo pepper-plant (.Piper) forming a kind 
of umbrella shade over the female, which was sitting, and 
did not rise from her nest as we passed onward. The mana¬ 
kins are easily known by their weak and slender feet, of 
which the two outer toes are considerably united. By that 
singular little bird Calyptura cristala, the genus Ptpra is 
united to that of Prrdalofus, Vieill., ortho spotted mana¬ 
kins of New Holland. Of a size equally diminutive, these 
arc, nevertheless, distinctly separated from the last by 
their stronger bill and more pointed wings, while tho 
feet are stronger and perfectly formed, all the toes being 
divided. Lewin, in his Birds of New South Wales, when 
describing one species, remarks, that it frequents high 
forest trees, constantly singing a short but pleasing song in 
passing from tree to tree. This genus, in all probability, 
represents that of Dicer am among the honeysuc.kers, and 
Kuphouia among tho tanagors. The subgenus Metnpia 
seems necessary to connect Phcrnicircus with Pipra; and 
there arc one or two birds evidently belonging to this divi¬ 
sion not yet described, which, by their stronger bill, evince a 
tendency towards uniting with Lciothrix .’ 

Phtvnicircus, Pipra (with its subgenus Metopid), Calyp¬ 
tura, and Pardalotus, are tho genera arranged by Mr. 
Swainson under this subfamily. 

PhiiMiicirous. (Sw.) 

Generic Character. —Size and habit of Ampelis. Bill 
small, rather weak. Wings very short, convex, rounded : 
the three first (jui/ls narrow, and of equal length ; the 
fourth much shorter, and ending in a point. Tail broad, 
even. Feel short, strong; tors syndactyle; tarsi feathered, 
on their inner side only, as far as the toes; elates strong, 
curved. (Sw.) 

Example, lVicenicircus Carnife.r. (Ampelis Carnifex, 
Linn.) 

Description. —Fire-red, with a bright rod cap; back red- 
brown; breast blood-red : tail-feathers purple, terminated by 
ruddy-black. Female reddish; abdomen ochraceous j front 

I reddish. 

The Carnibs designate this magnificent bird by the names 
Arara and Apira. 

Localities. —Brazil, Guiana, Surinam. 



Pti®nictrcns Carnifex. 


Pipra. (Linn.) 

Generic Character.—Size very small. Bill weak: the 
upper mandible bent over the lower, which is flattened and 
nearly straight; notch small. Wings more or less rounded. 
Tail short, oven. Toes syndactyle. 

Examples, Pipra strigilata, and Pipra Aureola. 

Description of Pipra strigilata.- (Male.) —Size of a 
wren; a patch or cap of fire-colour covers thu head; all the 
uppor part of tho body uniform grass-green; all the lower 



[ Hurts yellow striated with brown; bill brownish; feet yel- 
owish. 

Female .—Not differing from the male, except in the 
absence of the red cap on the head. 

Locality. —Brazil. 

Description of Pipra Aureola. —Red; back, wings, and 
tail blaek; throat yellow. 

Locality. —Guiana. 


Locali ty .— Brazil. 
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Pardalotus. (Vicill.) 

Generic Character.—Bitl ns in Calyptw.-a. Wings long, 
pointed ; the three first quills of equal length. Tail short, 
even. Feet strong ; lateral toes free and equal. <Sw.) 

Example, Pardalotus punclatus. 

Description. — (Male.)- Grey above, undulated with yel¬ 
low; head and wings black, dotted with white; a white line 
above the eye; rump fire-red; abdomen whitish; throat 
yellow. 

This female has the head dotted with yellow points. 

Locality .—Anst rulia. 

Habits, *tV. —Mr. Cr«Ioy states that this species is called 
Diamond Bird by the settlors, fiom the spots on its body. 
Ho adds that it is reckoned a valuable bird on account of 
its skin, that it is not very plentifully met with, and that it 
inhabits both forest-land and brushes, at least lie had seen 
il in both. (Description of the Australian Birds in the 
Collection of the Limuvan Society, Vigors and HorsJield, in 
Linn. Trans., vol. xv.) 
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Motopiu Galuata. 

Calyptura. (Sw.) 

Generic Character.—Bill short, strong, robust, shrike- 
iko; the sides somewhat gibbous; the notch deep and 
ooth-like. Under mandible strong. Wings short, rounded. 
Tail remarkably small, almost concealed. Feet lengthened, 
slender, toes syudnctyle. (Sw.) 

Example, dalyptura cristata. 

Description .—Crown red; upper parts brownish or oliva¬ 
ceous green; rump yellow; throat and breast yellowish; 
abdomen brighter yellow; feet and legs black. 

N.B. The bidden part of the feathers is obseuro lead- 
colour, the ends of them only giving the prevailing colour. 
When the plumage is blown aside or disturbed, tho lead- 
colour appears. 


T.vnlalotiw punclatus. 

Mr. G. R. G ray makes the Piprinm ‘he second subfamily 
of the Ampelidtc, Pachyccp/ia/iuca being the first; ynd he 
arranges under it the following genera : — 

1. P/wenicircus, Sw. ( Pipra, Wagl., Ampelis, bum., 
Queruta, Cuv.). 2. Metopia, Sw. ( Pi/ in, Licitl.) Pi- 
jrruola, Sw. J. Pipra , Linn. (Manncus, Ibis. 1. 5. Pipra- 

cidea, Sw. C. lodoplcura, Sw. (Perdu tot us. Less.). 7. Cubjp- 
tura, Sw. (Pardalotus, Vicill., Reg atm 1 , l.ieht.). 

PIQUET, a corps of troops detached from tho main body 
of an army, when in posiliou or in cantonments, and dis¬ 
posed about it in parties so as to form a chain of outposts 
for its security. 

As an army depends for its safety upon timely notice 
being obtained of the movements of the enemy, in order 
that it "may prepare itself to repel an attack, il is of the 
utmost importance that the advanced posts should bo dig- 
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posed in such a manner that they may mutually support 
one another, ami that none of them may he cut off by 
parties of the enemy passing unobserved between them. 
The chain must of course entirely surround the position, 
unless the latter should in any part ho secured by rivers or 
by some other obstacles which it may be impossible for the 
enemy to pass or turn. The nature of the ground deter¬ 
mines the class of troops which should he employed; but in 
general both cavalry and light infantry are appointed to¬ 
gether for the outpost duty. In an open country the 
former may l>e numerous, hut in ono much enclosed or 
abounding with obstructions, the latter alone can act effi¬ 
ciently. 

In the French service, the term -piquet is applied not to 
the whole corps of troops at the outposts, hut to the parti¬ 
cular bodies of cavalry or infantry, from 100 to 500 strong, 
which are stationed at intervals from each other at about 
half a league front the army which they cover. Detach¬ 
ments from these, constituting what are called the main 
guards or rallying posts, and varying in strength from -0 to 
100 men, are sent forward about half a mile further; and 
at about an equal distance beyond them are established 
posts of observation, consisting of parties of from 5 to 20 
men. From the last to sent out the vedettes, as they are 
called, if of cavalry, or the sentinels, if of infantry, in the 
proportion of ono man for every four or five of their num¬ 
ber ; and these, who are placed at the distance of 200 or 
300 yards in advance of the posts of observation, constitute 
the outer circumference of the chain. 

A nearly similar method of forming the chain of advanced 


are made to take less advanced positions; and other partios 
\re always kept in readiness to increase their strength still 
’urtlier if necessary. In the event of an enemy appearing, 
.lie sentinels, having given the alarm by discharging their 
muskets, retreat to the nearest posts; and these, if com¬ 
pelled, retire to tho main guards, continually skirmishing 
with tho enemy in order to retard his progress, yet taking 
care to avoid being cut off. By the delay thus occasioned, 
time is afforded for ascertaining tho force of the enemy, 
and, if necessary, for drawing out the army in order of battle 
to receive bis attack. 

PIRACY, PIRATE (immediately from the Latin piruta, 
and remotely from the Greek wuparr/c, which had the same 
signification as our word pirate). Tho crime of piracy, or 
robbery and depredation on tho high seas, is an offeucc 
against the universal law of society; a pirate being, as 
Bliiokstonc expresses it, ‘lioslis bumuiii generis’ (4 Bl., 70). 
‘With professed pirates,’ Lord Stowell observes (2 Dods., 
244), ‘ there is no state of peace. They are the enemies of 
every country, and at all times; and therefore are universally 
subject to the extreme rights of war.’ 

Molloy, an untient writer on maritime law, but whoso 
doctrine it would be dangerous to adopt in these days, says, 
1 If a piracy be attempted on the ocean and the pi rates are 
overcome, the captors may immediately punish them with 
death, and not he obliged to bring them into any port, pro¬ 
vided this occurs in places where no legal judgment ear. 
be obtained. Ho likewise if a ship be ussaultcd by pirates, 
and in the attempt they are subdued and taken, and carried 

_,_ _ — „ into the next port, if the judge openly rejects their trial, or 

posts is followed by the armies of all nations, when in the Khe captors cannot wait till judgment shall be given without 


field; and it is evident that, by such a system, any move¬ 
ment of the enemy must be known in time to allow the 
necessary measures to be taken for frustrating its object. 

The several corps or parlies of troops employed on piquet 
duty are commonly posted on elevated and advanced points 
of ground, in order that they may be able to observe the 
enemy; and particularly that they may command the roads 
or passes by which he may advance towards the position oc¬ 
cupied by the army. They generally take possession of 
villages or isolated buildings, if such there be; otherwise, 
when liable to be annoyed by the enemy’s parties, they obtain 
cover from walls or embankments, or from small breast¬ 
works thrown up for the purpose. Tho lines of approach 
to the position should be blocked up by abatis, or intersected 
by trenches, so that the progress along them may be im¬ 
peded ; and some of them should, if possible, be rendered 
entirely impassublc, in order to diminish the number of 

} mints to be guarded. The advanced corps should also 
lave the means of succouring each other when necessary, 


certain peril and loss, they may do justice on them them¬ 
selves without further delay or attendance.' (Molloy, J)e 
Jure Maritimo, chap, iv., sect. 12, 13.) 

• There is said to be a fashion in crimes; and piracy, at 
least in its simple and original form, is no longer in vogue. 
There was a time when the spirit of buccaneering approached 
in some degree to the spirit of chivalry in point of adven¬ 
ture ; and the practice of it, particularly with respect to the 
commerce and navigation and coasts of the Spanish Ame¬ 
rican colonies, was thought to rellect no dishonour upon dis¬ 
tinguished Englishmen who engaged in it. lire grave 
judge (Scaligcr) observes, in a strain rather of doubtful com¬ 
pliment, "Nulli melius piraticam excrcent qu&m Angli.” * 
(Lord Stowell, 2 Dods., 374.) 

The offence of piracy, by the common law of England, 
consists in committing those acts of robbery and depreda¬ 
tion upon the high seas, which, if committed upon land, 
would havo amounted to felony there. (4 Black., 72.) 

By statute some other offences are made piracy, as by 


and of retiring when in danger of being overpowered: for stat. 11 and 12 Will. III., c. 7, if any natural bom subject 

-- t \.— — - 1 --■*. 41 ■ —.' - commits any act of hostility upon the high seas against 

others of his majesty’s subjects, under colour of a com¬ 
mission from any foreign power, or if any commander 
or other sea-faring person shall betray his trust, and run 
away with any ship, boat, ordnance, ammunition, or goods; 
or if he yields them up voluntarily to a pirate, or conspires to 
do these acts; or if any person assaults the commander of a 
vessel to hinder him from fighting in defence of his ship, or 
confines him, or makes or endeavours to make a revolt on 
board, ho shall for each of these offences be adjudged a 
pirate. 

By the stat. 8 Geo. I., c. 24, the trading with known pirates, 
or furnishing them with stores or ammunition, or filling out 
any vessel for that purpose, or in anywise consulting, com¬ 
bining, confederating, or corresponding with them;' or tho 
forcibly boarding any merchant vessel, though without 
seizing or carrying her off, and destroying or throwing any 


these purposes they are placed where the ground is favour¬ 
able for communication or retreat. If for any reason a 
party should he stationec^herc this is not the case, routes 
must bo formed by levelli™walls, cutting openings througl 
woods, laying bridges over streams, or by any other method 
which may he found convenient. 

Tho outlying vedettes or sentries should be placed ir 
situations where they may be able to see all tho ground 
from one to another; and patroles of cavalry should he con¬ 
stantly moving between these and the interior posts. It 
may bo added that patroles intonded to act offensively are 
frequently employed in reconnoitring the ground leading to 
the enemy’s position, in endeavouring to surprise his sen 
tinels, or in skirmishing with the troops in his outposts. 

Tho principal corps which form the chain are expected 
to defend for a time the posts which they occupy; and, or 
this account, they are frequently provided with a certair 
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number of pieces of artillery, which they so dispose, undei of the goods overboard, shall be deemed piracy. (See further 
cover of an opatilcment, that tho fire may be directed along on this point, 4 Blacks., 72,269; and Abbott. On Shi twine. 
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the line by which the enemy must advance. The smaller 

S orties however are instructed to resist no longer than may 
e necessary to enable them to ascertain the force of the 
enemy and the direction in which he is moving. Con 
cetmng these points, notice must immediately bo sent t< 
the nearest officer in command of the outposts; for whicl: 
purpose, and also for the general transmission of orders oi 
reports, a certain number of dragoons are joined to eacl 
post of infantry. On establishing the chain, the severa 
parties or individuals should be informed at what parti¬ 
cular points they are to rally in the event of being driven in. 
•nd by what routes they are to arrive at ihoso points. 

At night tho outlying parties are generally reinforced, oi 


140, 141, 142, 239.) Lastly, the stat. 5 Geo. IV., c. 113, 
sec. 9, makes the dealing in slaves on tho high seas by any 
of his majesty’s subjects piracy, and subjects the guilty 
party to the penalty of death. 

Persons guilty of piracy were formerly tried before the 
judge of the admiralty court according to the rules of die 
civil law, but this was altered by the Btat. 28 Henry VIII., 
c. 15, which enacted that the trial should be before commis¬ 
sioners of oyer and terminer, and that the course of tho pro- 
ceedings should be according to the law of the land. 
Further provision was made with rospcct to the trial of 
offences on the high seas by tho statutes 39 Geo. III., c. 15 - 
43 Geo, III*, c. 113; 46 Geo, III., c, 54; and now, by thq 
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stat. 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 36, sec. 22, the trial of offences 
committed on the high seas is in the Central Criminal Court. 

P1R/EUS. [Athens.] 

PIRANE'SI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, born at Venice, 
in 1720, was one of the most distinguished artists of the 
last century, and in his own peculiar walk unrivalled. At the 
age of eighteen, ho was sent by his father (who was a mason) 
to study architecture ut Rome; to which he devoted him¬ 
self with such enthusiasm as to thwart his parent’s inten¬ 
tions, l'or on being summoned to return home, he refused, 
observing that Romo with its monuments was the adopted 
land of his affections—the birth-place of his talent. Ou 
this, his father withdrew his allowance, but instead of being 
tamed into submission, or at all discouraged, the young 
artist soon after (in 1741) brought out his first work on 
triumphal arches, bridges, and other architectural remains 
of antiquity. This production instantly established his repu¬ 
tation, the engravings being treated with such mastery, and 
being altogether so decidedly superior to any former repre¬ 
sentations of similar subjects, as to make an epoch in chal¬ 
cography and architectural delineation; which latter had 
till then been almost uniformly very coarse, tasteless, and in¬ 
sipid, and nowhere more so than in Italy itself. With occa¬ 
sional exaggeration of chiaroscuro and effect, there is great 
vigour of execution in Piranesi's productions, which may 
partly be ascribed to his singular manner of working, it 
being his usual practice to draw his subject at once upon the 
plate itself, and complete it almost entirely by etching in 
aquafortis, with very little assistance from the graver. 
Hence his works aro marked by a freedom and spirit that 
can otherwise hardly be preserved. The same circumstance 
also accounts for that astonishing rapidity of execution 
which enabled him to produce, within less than forty years, 
about two thousand engravings, most of them of very largo 
dimensions and full of detail. 

It is true he was not wholly without help from other 
hands, for all his children (three sons and two daughters) 
were brought up by him to assist him in his labours; and 
he had likewise several pupils, among others Piroli, a name 
of some note. Still such aid must have been comparatively 
inconsiderable, since it is evident from the peculiar manner 
and spirit which pervade his works, and which have never 
been caught by any of liis scholars, that all his plates must 
have been executed chiefly by bis own hand. The following 
is a list of his principal works:—‘ Architecture Romana, 
208 plates, 4 vols., atlas folio; * Fasti Consulates Trium- 
phafesque Romanorum * Antichita d’Albuno,' 35 plates; 

* Campus Martius,’ &c.. 54 plates; * Magniflcenza dei Ro¬ 
mani,' 44 plates; ‘ Veduto di Roma,’ 2 vols., 130 plates of 
modern buildings at Rome; ‘ Collection of Candelabra, 
Vases,' &c.; * Collection of Chimney-pieces,’ a series of most 
splendid designs; * Carceri dTnvenzione,* 16 plates, filled 
with exceedingly wild but most picturesque conceptions; 

* A Collection of Antient Statues and Busts,’ 350 subjects; 

* The Trajan and Antonine Columns;’ ‘ Antiquities of Her¬ 
culaneum and Pompeii.’ A complete set of his works (com¬ 
prising many not here enumerated) amounts to no fewer than 
twenty-nine folio volumes, many of which are of unusually 
large dimensions, some of them being on double elephant 
paper, and the platos opening to ten feet in length. Their 
contents afford an almost inexhaustible mine of antiquity, 
both as regards architecture and sculpture; and indeed lus 

* Magnificenza’ alone, containing as it does many specimens 
and fragments of antient architecture till then little known, 
and so different from the usual routine examples of the 
orders, would alone have sufficed for his fame. Several of 
these, and other specimens of antient art engraved by him, 
such as vases, candelabra, &c., have been since copied in 
later works, yet even where they have been correctly and 
tastefully delineated, they are immeasurably inferior to the 
same subjects as touched by Piranesi. 

In addition to his other numerous and extensive labours, 
he executed one or two of the plates in the * Works’ of 
Robert Adam, the English architect, where their superiority 
to the rest manifests itself very strongly. Piranesi did not 
execute much as a practical architect: the wonder is, that 
he should have found time to accept any professional en¬ 
gagements or the kind. Nevertheless he did so, and among 
tho churches which he was employed by Clement XIII. 
to repair or rebuild, are those of Santa Maria del Ponolo and 
the priory of Malta. It is in this last-mentioned edifice 
that a monument by Angolini, a life-sized statue of him, 
^ has been erected to his memory; an engraving from which 


is contained in the second volume of the * Library of tho 
Fine Arts,’ a publication containing many valuable papers, 
and to which we are indebted for some of the particulars 
above given. Piranesi died at Rome, November 9 , 1778. 

PIRATE. [Piracy.] 

PIRE'NA. [Melanians; Mklanopsis, vol. xv, pp. 
76, 77.] 

PIRIME'LA, Dr. Leach s name for a genus of Crabs, 
placed by M. Milne Edwards among the Caneeriens Arquts, 
or those crabs which have no clypeiform prolongation ou 
the sides of tho carapace, which is much wider than it is 
long, arched in front, and strongly truncated on each side 
posteriorly. 

M. Milne Edwards observes, in common with most other 
writers on the Crustacea, that the general form of Pirimela 
di tiers but little from that of many Cancerians; but he 
adds, that in other points it is far separated from them. 

Carapace regularly arched on its anterior moiety, and 
strongly truncated on each side of its posterior moiety; 
much wider than it is long; convex, and strongly bossed. 
Tho front narrow and armed with three pointed teeth. 
The latcro-nnterior borders are directed very obliquely back • 
wards and outwards, and are armed with four compressed 
and triangular teeth. The nr hits present two teeth and two 
fissures above, a sharp tooth at the external angle, and a 
fourth at the internal and inferior angle. The internal 
antenna? are bent back longitudinally, as in the Ptatt/rar- 
cini, The external antennre are very long, but their first 
joint, which is lodged in a gap of the orbitary angle, is very 
short, and is not prolonged nearly so far as the basilnry 
joint of the internal antenna; the moveable stem of these 
appendages springs consequently in the internal orbitary 
canthus, as in Xanlho, &c. The external jaw-feet, in¬ 
stead of fitting into the buccal frame, as in all tho preceding 
genera (according to the arrangement of M. Milne Ed¬ 
wards), advance upon the epistome, and instead of carrying 
the succeeding joint at the anterior and internal angle of 
their third joint, they give insertion to it towards the ante¬ 
rior third of that joint. The sternal plastron presents the 
same disposition as in the Crabs, &c.; its length only ex¬ 
ceeds its width by one half, and its median suture occupies 
its three last segments. The anterior feet are small and 
compressed; the succeeding feet present nothing remark¬ 
able. The abdomen of tho male is only composed of five 
joints. 

Example, Pirimela denliculala. 

Description .—Carapace smooth, but strongly bossed on 
the stomachal, genital, and branchial regions, and concave 
on the hepatic regions; latero-anterier borders delicate and 
not reaching beyond the level of the middle of the genital 
region. Pincers furnished with a small crest above, and 
with one or two carinated lines on their extcrnul surface. 
Length about six lines ; colour greenish. 

Localities .—Coasts of Europe, England and France 
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PIRMASENS is a well-built fortified town m tho Ba¬ 
varian province of the Rhine. It was a place of small im¬ 
portance till Lewis IX., landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
chose it for his residence. In his timo it had 9000 inha¬ 
bitants; but he died in 1790, and the wars of the French 
revolution soon afterwards breaking out, the town greatly 
declined, and after having several times changed masters in 
the various cessions of territory that ensued, was at length 
annexed to Bavaria. It has now about 5000 inhabitants. 
The palace, the town-hall, the Lutheran sci.ool, and the Lu¬ 
theran and Calvinist churches are accounted handsome 
buildings. There is also a large building for exercising 
troops in bad weather. There are some vinegar-manu¬ 
factories, and musical instruments are made. In the 
year 1793 the duke uf Brunswick obtained an advantage 
over the French near this town. Pirmasens is 13 miles 
east-south-east of Deux Ponts, and 35 west of Spire. 

PIRNA, a town in the circle of Meissen, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, situated in a beautiful part of the country on 
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the left bank of the Elbe, 9 miles south-east of Dresden. 
Most of the houses aro built of stone from the celebrated 
quarries near the town. The principal public buildings 
are the town-hall, the great church, which is one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in the king¬ 
dom, with painted glass windows, and the convent church, 
which belonged to the Dominican convent founded in 
1301. The lyeeum has been converted into a school. A 
Roman Catholic school was founded in 1822, and the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Kunigunda was consecrated 
in 1823. An admirable orphan asylum was founded 
in 181.1; and in 1830 a new school-house was built, which 
is one of the handsomest edifices of the kind in Saxony. 
On a high lock near the town, called the Sonnenstcin, there 
was formerly a strong fortress, which was dismantled by the 
Prussians in the Seven Years’war. It was afterwards titled 
up as a lunatic asylum, hut in 1813 Napoleon expelled the 
patients, and again fortified it. However the establishment 
was restored in 1814, on an admirable plan, which may 
serve as a model for similar institutions. There are nou¬ 
rishing manufactures of cotton, linen, woollen cloths, stock¬ 
ings, hats, leather, ironmongery, stareli, &c. Calico- 
trinting is carried on I» a great extent. The inhabitants 
lave a considerable trade in their own manufactures, and in 
the natural productions of tlio country, among which the 
Pirna sandstone holds an important place. There are nu¬ 
merous quarries in the adjacent country, which furnish three 
sorts of stone; the first is best suited for grindstones, the 
second for millstones, and the third for the use of the 
sculptor and statuary: the last is exported to England. 
Pirna has 55(50 inhabitants. (Ilassel, Ihindburh; Stein, 
(jHofrra/ihischcs Lexicon; Engclliurdt, Das Kbnigreich 
Sachsen, seventh edition, by YV. K. A. v. Schlieben.) 

PIRO'N, ALEXIS, horn at Dijon, in 168'J, studied the 
law, look his degrees, and practised as an advocate in his 
native town, hut lie afterwards forsook the liar, and lived 
for a time in gay and dissipated society. Being distressed 
in his circumstances, he repaired to Paris, and employed 
liimseif as a copyist, and afterwards wrote for the stage. lie 
produced several light comedies and farces, which succeeded 
very well, hut he failed in his attempt to write tragedy. At 
fifty years of ago he composed liis drama ‘La Metromanie,’ 
the best of his works, which established his reputation as a 
writer. He had been himself in his youth seized by a kind 
of mania for writing verse, and was therefore a competent 
judge on the subject. Piron had much ready wit and a 
greut facility for repartee, and his epigrams wero very cele¬ 
brated in his time. lie wrote also Tales, Odos, and other 
light poetry, most of them grossly licentious, according to 
the prevailing taste of liis age, which was that of the reign 
of Louis XV. He nmy be considered as a representative of 
his time and country, witty, thoughtless, and licentious. 
He had however some attractive personal qualities, and he 
found friends among a higher order of men, Montesquieu 
obtnined for Piron a pension from the king of 1000 livres; 
tlio count of Livry, Maurcpas, the duke of Nevers, mid 
other noblemen also patronised him. 11c married at a ma¬ 
ture age a woman of mature years, and lived very happy 
with her till her death. Pi roll’s sight was very weak, and a 
fall which lie had in the park of the count of Livry hastened 
liis death in 1773. liis works were collected without dis¬ 
crimination, and published by Rigoley de Juvigny, 7 vols. 
8vo. Piron however, before his death, had expressed his 
regret at the publication of somoof liis more obscene odes, 
which hud proved a bar to liis being received among the 
members of the Academic Fran<;aise, an honour which he 
had sought, although lie affected to disdain it in his writings. 
The following is liis epitaph, written by himself 

* Ci gft Piron, qm no fut ru>n, 

Pan mf inr AcuUi'iuicien.’ 

PJ8A. Thb ComjHtrtimeuto or Province of Pisa, one of 
the administrative divisions of Tuscany, is hounded on the 
north by the duchy of Lucca, on the east by the province 
of Florence, on tlio west by the sea, and on the south by 
the Gouipartimcnto of Grosseto, which has been detached 
froth the province of Siena. [Siena.] The province of Pisa 
comprises: 1, The lower part of the basin of the Arno, with 
a small part of that of the Scrchio. 2, A hilly range, called 
Montenero, or Monti Livornesi, which hounds the basin of 
the Arno on the south, and runs close to the Bea south-east 
of Livorno. 3, The basin of the Cecina, south of the hills 
tost mentioned. The river Cecina rises in the range of 
nigh lands, between 1000 and 1500 feet high, which divides 


the Maremma, or maritime lowlands, from the valley of the 
Ombrone in the province of Siena, and, alter a tortuous 
course of about 40 miles in a western direction, enters the 
sea by two mouths in the gulf of Vada, 22 miles south-east 
of Livorno. 4, A strip of land south of the mouths of the 
Cecina, and extending along the sea-coast and between 
that and the hills for about 12 miles, as far as the Torre S. 
Vincenzo. South of this point is the district of Piombino, 
which formerly made part of the province of Pisa, but has 
of late years been annexed to the Compartimcnto of Gros¬ 
seto. To tlio east of Piombino is the district of Campiglia, in 
the valley of the Cornia, which has likewise been detached 
from Pisa and annexed to Grosseto. 5, The island of Elba, 
which is attached to the administrative province of Pisa. 
f>, Several detached districts, or ‘ enclaves,’ as the French 
stylo them, situated to the north between the territories 
of Lucca, Modena, and Parma, hut which belonged of old 
to the grand-duchy of Tuscany, and are appurtenances to 
the administrative province of Pisa. These divisions are : 
Bargu, in the valley of the upper Scrchio, between the 
slates of Lucca and Modena [Gakfagnana] ; Bagnone and 
Fivizzauo, in the valley of the Aulella, an afiluent of the 
Magra at the foot of tlio Apennines, in the region called 
Lunigiana, which is now divided between Modena, Tus¬ 
cany, and Sardinia [Modena, Ducky of]; Pontremoli, 
still farther north, near the sources of the Magra, and at 
the foot of the Apennines of La Cisa, which divide it from 
the valley of the Taro in the state of Parma, Pontremoli 
is a small town with a castle, which is mentioned in the his¬ 
tory of the middle ages as commanding an important pass 
from tlio plain of Lombardy to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, A road leads from Parma by Pontremoli to Sarzaiia. 
Lastly, the district of Pielrasauta, which lies along tlio 
sea-coast between the territories of Lucca and of Massa 
and Carrara, belongs also to the province of Pisa. It 
stretches from the sea to the loot of tlie Carrara Mountains, 
or Alpu Apuuna, and is chiefly noted for its marble quar¬ 
ries at Scrravczza, which arc of the same description as 
those of Carrara. The area of the whole province of Pisa 
is about 1350 square miles, and the population in 1835 was 
320,570. (Scrristori, Statistica d' Jta/ia.) It is divided 
into 15 districts, containing in ull 53 communes. The dis¬ 
tricts are: Pisa, Livorno, Rosignano, Guardistallo, l’oma- 
rancc, Peccioli, Poutedera, Lari, Vico Pisano, Barga, Bug- 
nonc, Fivizzauo, Pontremoli, Pietrasanta, and Portoferrujo, 
or Elba. The principal towns arc: Pisa, Livokno, and 
Porloferrajo. [Ej.ua.] 

PISA, one of the principal towns of Tusruny, and the 
handsomest next to Florence, is situated in a plain, through 
which flows the Arno, forty-five miles west of Florence, 
thirteen miles north by east of Livorno, and about four miles 
from the sea-coast. The town is divided by the river into 
two nearly equal parts, connected by three bridges, one of 
which is of marble. The circumference of tlie walls is about 
six miles; the quays along tlio Arno and several other 
streets are wide, well-paved, and lined with handsome 
buildings, but the town lias an appearance of loneliness, and 
the grass grows in many of tlio streets. The population, 
which once exceeded 100,000, is now hardly 20,000. The 
four most remarkable buildings of Pisa, the cathedral, bap¬ 
tistery, belfry, and Campo Santo, are grouped near one ano¬ 
ther in a vast open place at the western extremity of tlio 
town. The duomo, or cathedral, begun in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, is a splendid Gothic structure, cased externally with 
marble of various colours, and ornamented with numerous 
relievos, inscriptions, and columns of various sizes, put to¬ 
gether without much taste. The interior of the church is 
rather dark, the light coming in through small windows of 
painted glass; the nave is divided from tlie rest of tlio 
church by fine columns of granite; and the three bronze 
gates of the fagado are ornamented with figures. 

The dome is one of the earliest constructions of the kind 
among the churches of Italy, though posterior to those of 
S. Vitale at Ravenna and St. Mark at Venice. The 
pulpit is enriched with valuable sculptures by Giovanni di 
Pisa; other statues and sculptures by tlie same, and by 
Giovanni da Bologna and other artists, are in various parts of 
the church. The paintings are by Andrea del Sarto, ltazzi, 
called 11 Sodoma, Sulimbeni, Salvator Rosa, lloselli, Luli, 
Sorri, Riminaldi, Sogliani, and other masters. The pave¬ 
ment is of marble of various colours This magnificent 
tempi* was erected by the architect and mechanician Bus 
chetto and his successor Rainaldo, 
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The baptistery, detached from the church, is round, and 
entirely cased with marblo. It was built about the middle of 
tlio twelfth century, by the architect Diotisalvi of Pisa. 
It is ornamented by numerous sculptures; the pulpit in 

f articular is considered a masterpiece of Nicola Pisano. 
Baptistery.] 

The belfry is a round tower, likewise cased with marble, 
190 l'cet high, which deviates from the perpendicular line 
about fourteen feet. It was erected in the latter part of tlio 
twelfth century, by the architects William of lnnspruckand 
Bonanno of Pisa. From tlio summit there is a splendid 
view of the plain, the surrounding mountains, and tlio sea. 

The Campo Santo, or cemetery, constructed in the thir¬ 
teenth century, by Giovanni di Pisa, is along parallelogram, 
430 feet in length, with an arcade or cloister running all round 
the interior, the walls of which are covered with fresco 
paintings, chiefly by Giotto, Orgagna, and Memmi. Tlio 
paintings aro for the most part greatly damaged, aad some 
are entirely obliterated. [Nicola m Pisa.] A series of 
engravings of the paintings lias been published. (Uosini, 
Pit turn del Campo Santo di Pisa, con Vindicazione dei 
Monument! di Belle Arti cold racr.olti, 1810.) 

Several antient sculptures and oilier remains of antiquity 
are deposited in the Campo Santo. Among the tombs is that 
of the Countess Beatrice, the mother of Matilda, of Alga- 
rotti, Pignotti, and of the celebrated surgeon and professor 
Vacca, which last is tho work of Thorwaldsen. 

The otbel’ remarkablo buildings of Pisa aro—1, the 
church of S. Stcfano, belonging to tho military order of that 
name, which was founded in 1561, by the grand-duke 
Cosmo, for the purpose of crusading against the Barbary pi¬ 
rates ; 2, that of S. Frodiano, which is rich in paintings; 3, S. 
Nicola, with a handsome belfry, the work of Nicola Pisano; 
4, S. Michele in Borgo contains tho monument of Guido 
Graiwli, a celebrated mathematician aud antiquarian, and 
contemporary of Newton, whose MSS., in forty-four volumes, 
aro in tho university library; 5, S. Maria della Spina, a 
handsome church, with good paintings and sculptures. 
There aro many oilier churches besides these. 6, The 
palaces of Lanfranchi and Lanfroducci; 7, the Torre della 
Fame, in which Ugolino and his children were starved to 
death ; it now forms part of a structure called Palazzo dell’ 
Orologio, on the Piazza dei Cavalieri; 8, the university 
buildings, the library, observatory, and botanical garden; 9, 
the great hospital; 10, the Loggia, or old Exchange. 

The Certosa, or Carthusian convent and church, is 
m a pleasant situation, about two miles cast of Pisa. 
The vast farm aud forest of S. Roisoro, belonging to 
tlio grand-duke, three miles from Pisa, • near the sea, is 
chiefly remarkable for the camels, about eighty in number, 
the original stock of which were brought to this spot in tlio 
time of the Crusades. The mineral baths, called di S. Giu- 
liano, four miles from Pisa, at the foot of a mountain, liavo 
been restored on tho remains of antient thermo], which wero 
frequented in the middle ages by the countess Matilda. 
Tho present buildings are of the last century. They aro 
not so much frequented as they used to be, people re¬ 
sorting in preference to tho baths of Lucca, tho situation of 
which is more agreeable and healthy, especially in summer, 
when the air of Pisa and the neighbouring plain is not con¬ 
sidered wholesome, though it is not so deleterious as it once 
was, owing to the drainings that have been made, and the im¬ 
provements effected in cultivation of late years. During the 
winter the climato of Pisa is extremely mild though rainy, 
and is well suited to persons with weak lungs. 

History of Pisa. —The origin of Pisa was a matter of 
doubt even in the time of Cato, who acknowledged that he 
could not ascertain who were its original inhabitants before 
it came into the possession of tlio Etruscans. (Servius, x. 
179.) Strabo and Pliny give it a Greek origin, and consider 
it to be a colony of Pisa in Elis, aud Virgil ( /Eneid, x.) adopts 
the same tradition. Lycophron pretends that Pisa was 
taken by the Tyrrhenians from the original Ligurian inha¬ 
bitants. Pisa was on the border between Etruria and the 
country of the Ligurians, and was probably colonised by tho 
Etruscans when they extended llieir dominion from the Arno 
to tho Muera. It is not reckoned among tho twelve principal 
towns of tho Etruscan confederation. It underwent tho 
sanio vicissitudes as the rest of Etruria, and became subject 
to Rome about tho middle of the fifth century of Romo, 
retaining, like most Etruscan towns, its municipal form of 
government. Livy (xl. 43) mentions that a Latin colony 
was sent to Pisa, at tho request of the citizens, who offered a 


part of their territory to the colonists about 179 h.c. Nothing 
more is said concerning Pisa in Roman history, but wo lind 
that it had bishops at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Pisa passed successively under tho dominion of tho various 
conquerors of Italy, tho Gotlis, the Longobards, aud tlui 
Carlovingians. Under the last it. governed itself, like most 
other Italian towns, as un independent community under a 
nominal allegiance to the emperors and their great feuda¬ 
tories the counts or marquises of Tuscany. In a.d. 874, tho 
Pisans appeared in arms against tho Saracen pirates from 
Africa, who wero scouring tho Mediterranean, and who, 
aller having plundered the Roman coast, and made many 
prisoners, landed at S. Pietro in Grado, about three miles 
from Pisa. The Pisans attacked them by land whilst their 
galleys came out to cut off the retreat of the Saracens, who 
escaped, leaving their prisoners behind them, whom tho 
Pisans restored to Rome. In the year 926, Hugo of Pro¬ 
vence came to Pisa, where he received the homage of tlio 
great feudatories as king of Italy. In 965, Otlio I., on his 
return from Rome, stopped at Pisa, and was so pleased with 
his reception that lie granted various privileges to the town, 
and several noblemen of his retinue were st®deliglilcd with 
the country that they asked liis leave to remain and settle 
there. This was the origin of seven noble families, which 
afterwards figured in tlio history of Pisa, namely, Casa- 
matti, Orlandi, Ripafratti, Visconti, Verchionosi, Gusnuini, 
and Duodi. From that time Pisa was considered one of tlio 
Italian cities most attached to the emperors. About a.i>. 
1003 tlio Pisans sent their galleys to the coast of Syria, 
against the Seljuk Turks, who had invaded the country, 
and who vexed the Christians of Palestine. 

In tho following year began the long struggle between 
Pisa and Muscat, the Moorish king of Sardinia, which ended 
in tlio final conquest of that island by tlio united Pisans 
and Genoese, in the year 1022, after which the Pisans di¬ 
vided Sardinia into four provinces, or giudieati, namely, 
Cagliari, Torre or Sassuri, Arboren, uml Galium, to which 
they appointed giudici, or governors, from the principal 
families of Pisa, who in the course of time became nearly 
independent. At this period Pisa was a republic, having 
ils annual consuls, but it appears that the bishop had also 
a considerable shore in the administration. The territory 
of Pisa extended on the side of Florence as far as Empoli, 
and along the coast to the south-east as far as Piombino. 
Lucca bordered it on the north, and frequent dissensions 
arose between it aud Pisa. The harbour of Pisa was formed 
by a bay which is now filled up, at. a place called Ca- 
lambrdne. [Arno.] In the year 1030, tlie Pisans sent a 
licet of 50 galleys to Carthage (so say the chroniclers, but 
perhaps they mean Porto Favina), and took the town from 
tho Saracens, and in 1038 they likewise took possession of the 
island of Lipuri. In the year 1050, the Moors of Barbary 
again invaded Sardinia, but the Pisans sent a large arma¬ 
ment, and drove them away. The Pisans at the same time 
subjected, at least in part, the island of Corsica, and in 
1089 or 1091, Pope Urban II. made a grant to l lie Pisans 
of the wbole island as a fief of tlio Apostolic See. 
(Tronci, Memorie di Pisa.) In 1062, Pisa sent assistance 
to Robert Guiscard, tlie Norman duke of Apulia, against the 
Saracens. In 1063, the Pisans sailed to Palermo, which was 
:;cupied by tlie Saracens, and, after a sharp engagement, 
they entered the harbour, and carried away the shipping, 
with a rich booty, part of which was employed in building 
their splendid cathedral. The Pisans however did not re¬ 
tain possession of Palermo, wliicl soon after fell, with the 
rest of Sicily, into tlie hands of the Normans. About the 
year 1070 began tlio wars between Genoa and Pisa, which 
continued, with various intcrruptiui j, for more than two 
centuries, and ended in the downfall of Pisa. Commercial 
jealousy, and the possession of Corsica, which the Genoese 
aimed at, were tlio causes of the war. The respective 
claims of the Genoese and Pisans upon Corsica have been 
a matter of much historical controversy, ('."anucci, Disser- 
taziona del Dominio An tiro dei Pisat/i sulla Corsica; 
Flamiuio del Borgo, Dissertazioni Pi sane;. Note agli 
* Annuli' Gctiovesi* di Curtain; Manila, Jstoria della Sar¬ 
degna .) In 1 088, tlie two stales, having made peace, 

joined thoir fleets, and, sailing to the coast of Barbery, 
look the town of Mahadiah, which is also called Africa by 
tlio chroniclers, on tlie eastern coast of Tunis, and w hich 
was then the capital of a considerable Saracen state. They 
obliged the king to pay a large sum of money, to release 
all tug Christian slaves, and to promise never more to cruise 
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with his privateers in the Italian seas. About this time 
the Countess Matilda made several important donations of 
lands and castles to the seo of Pisa, the diplomas of which 
are given by Tronci. Countess Beatrice, Matilda's mother, 
died at Pisa, and her cenotaph is still seen outsido of the 
cathedral. Donizo, in his Life of Matilda, represents Pisa 
us a great and flourishing emporium, whither ships and 
merchants frem all parts of the Mediterranean resorted: 

' Qui perk it PUai, vldst tllie monatrn marina; 

Hire nrl>« I’agiuiM,Tarchis, I.yblci*. quoqus FarthU 

Sonlitla; C&ldtri mmlustrnnt littora tetri. 1 

It was in this period of their prosperity that the Pisans 
completed their splendid monumonts of art, the cathedral, 
tho belfry, baptistery, and Campo Santo. The Pisans sent 
a fleet of 120 sail to the first crusade, and their soldiers and 
sailors assisted at the taking of Nieaea, and afterwards at 
that of Antioch, as a reward for which they obtained a 
street of that city to establish a factory in. In 1099 the 
Pisans were at the taking of Jerusalem. In the following 
year they sailed into tho soa of Marmara, and obliged 
tho emperor Alexius to sign a treaty, by which lie allowed 
them to establish a factory at Constantinople, with ample 

privileges. Tift Pisan fleet returned home in triumph, and 

their city was then eniirely surrounded by walls. 

In 1114, the Pisans sent a large armament, the largest 
that had ever sailed from their coast, to the conquest of 
the Balearic Islands, which were in possession of the Moors, 
and which had become a nest of Mohammedan pirates. 
The fleet consisted of 300 ships of various sizes, having on 
board 33,000 men and 900 horses. A great part of the 
troops consisted of mercenaries and also of contingents sent 
from tho Pisan possessions in Sardinia. The archbishop of 
Pisa, Pietro Moriconi, himself commanded the expedition, 
of which we have an account in a curious Latin poem 
written by his own secretary, Laurentius Vamensis Diaco- 
nus, and published by Ughelli. Several of the descriptions 
in this poem boar so striking a resemblance to some in 
Tasso’s ‘ Gerusatcmme,’ that suspicions have arisen that the 
Italian poet may havo been acquainted with tho MS. of 
tho deacon. In April, 1117, the Pisans, in conjunction 
with Raymundo IV., count of Barcelona, accomplished tho 
conquest of the Baleares, took the son of the Moorish king 
prisoner and brought him to Pisa, where he afterwards be¬ 
came a Christian. Unfortunately for the correct under¬ 
standing of all thoso important transactions in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, wo have no history of Pisa 
properly speaking. Whilst Genoa, Venice, and Florence 
have had accomplished historians, Pisa has nothing but 
partial chronicles and detached memoirs, although nume¬ 
rous authentic documents must exist in the archives, from 
which a history of Pisa might be writton. Pisa rose early 
to importance, but she also full at an earlier period than 
her rivals, which may account for her history having been 
neglected. 

In the year 1137, the Pisan fleet went to tho coast of 
Naples to aid the pope and emperor against the Normans, 
and took the town of Amalfi, where it is reported that 
they found a copy of the Pandects, from which all other 
copies mado in Italy were derived. This assertion however 
lias been much controverted. (Fanucci, Dissertazione Isto- 
rico-Critica ml Ritrovamento della Pandette, in his Storia 
dr.i Ire eelebri Ibpoli Marittimi del' Italia, Pisa, 1821.) 

In the war between Frederic Barbarossa and the Lom¬ 
bard cities, Pisa sided with tho emperor, and afterwards 
sent a fleet of fifty galleys to accompany him to the Levant 
on his crusade. In the following century the Pisans, as 
Guibelincs, took the part of Frederic II. against the pope. 
In 1238, peace was made between Genoa and Pisa, through 
the mediation of Pope Alexander IV. In 1282 began the 
fourth war between Pisa and Genoa. Obcrto Doria, the 
first naval officer of the age, commanded the Genoese. In 
the yoar 1284 he sailed out of Genoa direct for the port of 
Pisa with 38 galleys, and was joined off the rocky island of 
Mcloria, which lies opposite Leghorn, by 30 more galleys, 
under Benedetto Zaccario, which he ordered to conceal 
themselves behind the island. The Pisan fleet came out, 
having on board tho flower of the fighting men of Pisa.- 
The galley of Doria, supported by another Genoese galley, 
attacked and took the admiral ship of Pisa, which bore the 
great flag of tho republic. At the samo time the thirty 
galleys which lay concealed behind tho island of Meloria 
appeared, pad attacked the Pisans in flank and rear. The 
Pisans fought desperately till night, when a few only of 


their ships escaped into tho harbour. They lost 3000 men 
killed or drowned, and 13,000 were carried prisoners to 
Genoa, where they were confined in chains, and where 
most of them died. Hence a proverb became current, 
throughout Italy—‘Those who want to Bee Pisa must goto 
Genoa.* Hie Genoese would have restored the prisoners, if 
Pisa had agreed to give up Sardinia to Genoa; but it is said 
that the pnsonere themselves declared that they would not 
purchase freedom at such a price. The women of Pisa who 
went to Genoa to seo their unfortunate husbands or brothers 
were told by the jailers that ‘ their countrymen were dying 
thirty or forty a-aay, and their bodies wore thrown into tho 
sea, and that such would he the fate of all tho Pisans.’ In 
1290, Conrad Doria attacked the Porto Pisano, destroyed 
its towers, and sunk ships filled with stones at the entrance. 
(Giov. Villani, Cronaca, b. vii., ch. 141.) From that time 
Pisa completely lost its rank as a maritime power, after 
a glorious career of four centuries, and Venice and Genoa 
were left alone to dispute for tlio naval supremacy in tho 
Mediterranean. 

In the meantime Pisa was distracted by domestic feuds. 
Florence, at the head of tho Guelphs of Tuscany, assailed 

it by land, and in their distress the Pisans appointed as 
their captain-general, for ten years, Ugolino Count Gherar- 
desca, a Guibelinc feudal baron, but allied by marriage to 
the Guelphs. Ugolino acted as a tyrant. In order to keep 
himself in power, ho favoured alternately Guelphs and Gui- 
belines, while ho proscribed the more independent leaders 
of both parties. He was opposed by the archbishop Rug¬ 
giero degfi Ubaldini, a staunch Guibelinc; and in 1288, 
being weeused of betraying his country into the hands of tho 
Guelphs of Florence and Lucca, an insurrection broke out 
against him, headed by the archbishop. Ugolino,being over¬ 
powered, was confined, with two of his sons and two of his 
grandsons, the latter more boys, in a tower near the Arno, 
tho key of which was entrusted to the archbishop, who after 
a short time throw it into the river, and left the wretched 
prisoners to die of hunger. This catastrophe has furnished 
Dante with tho subject of one of his most powerful and 
appalling descriptions. 

The Pisans then appointed Guido da Montefeltro their cap¬ 
tain-general. Ho recovered by force the strongholds which 
Ugolino had put into tho hands of tho Guelphs of Florence 
and Lucca, and his troops, armed with crossbows, became the 
terror of Tuscany. Peace was made in 1293, and in 1299 
Pisa made peace with Genoa also. Pisa continued attached 
to the Guibuline party, and at the death of tho emperor 
Henry VII., in 1313, found herself exposed to the attack of 
all tho Guelphs of Tuscany. Tho Pisans gave the chief 
command to Uguccione della Faggiuola, a captain of some 
renown, who took Lucca, in 1314, and afterwards defeated 
the Florentines in the battle of Montecatino. Uguccione 
however acted as a tyrant both to Lucca and Pisa, until an 
insurrection broke out simultaneously in both cities, in April, 
1316. Pisa resumed its republican form of government, 
and in 1322 exiled fifteen of the Guibelinc nobles, and made 
peace with the Guelphs. In the following year a general 
massacre of the Pisans took place in Sardinia, and the in¬ 
surgents offered tho island to Alfonso, tho son of Jaraos II., 
king of Aragon. Pisa made a last effort to preserve Sar¬ 
dinia, but was obliged to givo it up to the Aragonese, in 
1326. In 1328 Caslruccio Castracani, the great Guibeline 
leader, took Pisa by surprise, but his death soon after re¬ 
stored it to freedom. In 1341 tho Pisans, who still retained 
much of their martial spirit, defeated the Florentines, and 
took possession of Lucca, and kept it till 1369, when the 
emperor Charles IV. obliged them to restore Lucca to its 
independence. 

Pisa was now distracted by internal feuds between 
the democratic party, at the head of which was a merchant 
family of the name of Gambacorta, supported by Florence, 
and the Guibeline nobles and their adherents, whose party 
was called theRaspanti, and who were assisted by the Visconti 
lords of Milan. The Raspanti, having for a time the upper 
hand, exiled their antagonists, and began to annoy tho 
Florentine merchants, who had settled at Pisa and in its 
port, as well at Livorno, which was already frequented as a 
ort. Upon this the Florentines removed their counting- 
ouses to Telamone, a port in the Maremnia of Siena. 
Another revolution soon broke out at Pisa, and the party of 
the Gambacorta was restored; but Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
duko of Milan, caused Pietro Gambacorta to be murdered 
by his own secretary Jacopo Appiano, who made himself 
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master of Pisa, a.d. 1.392. After the death of Jacopo, his 
son sold the city to Gian Galeazzo, in February, 1399, 
reserving to himself and his descendants the principality 
of Piombino. Pisa, as well as Genoa, Lucca, Siena, Perugia, 
and Bologna, was thus annexed to the dominions of the 
Visconti. At the death of Giun Galeazzo, in 1403, his 
natural son Gabriello Maria had Pisa for his share, but 
not feeling himself secure, he placed himself under the pro¬ 
tection of Charles VI. of France, whose representative Mar¬ 
shal Boucicault had occupied Genoa, giving up to him Porto 
Pisano and Livorno. Boucicault thought of nothing but 
making the most of this piece of good luck. He sold Livorno 
to the Genoese for 26,000 golden ducats; and in 1403, he 
offered to sell Pisa to the Florentines for the sum of 400,000 
florins, to be divided between him and Gabriello Maria. 
The Pisans however, being informed of this negotiation, rose 
against Gabriello Maria and his French auxiliaries, and ob¬ 
tained possession of the gates of their city, but they failed in 
their attack on Ihe citadel. Boucicault then offered to give to 
the Florentines the citadel and the other strongholds which 
he had in the territory of Pisa for '200,000 florins, which the I 
Florentines paid him, and were put in possession of the 
citadel, a.d. 1403. Gabriello Maria demanded his share of 
the purchase money, but Marshal Boucicault rid himself of 
his importunities by having him beheaded as a traitor to the 
Freneh king. 

The Florentines had the citadel of Pisa, but not tho town, 
and the citizens soon retook the citadel also. They now 
asked peace of the Florentines, offering to repay them the 
money which they had paid to Boucicault, and in order to 
facilitate the negotiation, they recalled from exile Giovanni 
Gamhacurta, whose family had always been favourable to 
the Florentine connection, and named hitn their captain- 
general. The Florentines however would hear of no proposal 
except the surrender of Pisa; but the citizens were not yet 
sunk so low as to yield to such a demand; they considered 
themselves the oldest republic of Tuscany, and they deter¬ 
mined on resistance. The Florentines blockaded Pisa for 
about a year, and when the inhabitants were reduced to the 
greatest distress for want of provisions. Giovanni Gamba- 
corta secretly treated with the Florentines, and agreed to 
open to them the gates fur 50,000 florins and the country of 
Bagno, which he did on the night of the 8th November, 
140G. Gino Capponi, tho commissioner of Floreuce, behaved 
with great humanity; he maintained the strictest discipline 
among his troops, and he introduced into tho town, together 
with liis soldiers, a number of waggon-loads of bread which 
he distributed gratis to the famished inhabitants. But the 
pride of Pisa was too much hurt to be reconciled to the yoke. 
The principal families emigrated to Sardinia and Sicily, and 
most of tho young men sought their fortune in the com¬ 
panies of mercenaries which were then scattered about Italy. 
Thus ended the cureer of l’isa as an independent state. 

After eighty-eight years of Florentine dominion, when 
Charles VIII. of France came to Italy, in 1494, and showed 
himself hostile to Florence, tho people of Pisa, headed by 
Simone Orlaudi, rose in arms, drove away the Florentines, 
anil restored their republican government under tho protec¬ 
tion of France. In 1499, after the French hud left Italy, 
the Florentines besieged Pisa, but were repulsed, the women 
themselves assisting their townsmen in repairing tho toni¬ 
fications. In 1504 the Florentines resumed the siege, but 
they failed again. At last, in 1509, they formed a close 
blockade round the town, ami Pisa was obliged to surrender 
through famine. A second emigration then took place, the 
wealthier families preferring exile to the loss of independ¬ 
ence. Since that time Pisa has remained subject to Fiorenco 
or to the rulers of Florence and of the rest of Tuscany. 

Tho university of Pisa 1ms been the chief means of main¬ 
taining some life in the town. It is divided into three 
faculties, theology, law, and mcdicino; it reckons among its 
professors several distinguished men, and is attended by 
about four hundred students. In 1839 Pisa was chosen for 
the place of a general assembly of men of science from all parts 
of Italy. Above 400 came, besides several foreigners. They 
were classed into six sections, each of which had its separate 
meetings. Memoirs were read, and prizes offered for the 
next annual assembly, which was appointed to take place 
at Turin in 1840. 

PISA (Zoology). [Mai id At, vol.x[v., p. 297.] 

PISCES (the Fishes), the last constellation of the old zo¬ 
diac. There is in the mythological stories (which are un¬ 
worthy of note) a confusion between this constellalion and 
A\ C., No. 1126, 


Piscis Australis presently to be noticed. (See Grotius m 
his notes on Aratus.) Tho constellation consists of two 
fishes linked by a string attached to their tails: they aru 
not close together, the upper one being close to Andro¬ 
meda, the lower one under the wing of Pegasus. The rect¬ 
angular figure mentioned in Pkuasvs will be a guide to 
the position of the two fishes: the litre of a Andromeda' 
and y Pegasi being parallel to tho lmdy of one fish, and 
that of y Pegasi and « Pegasi to the body of the other. 

The principal stars are as follows:— 
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PISCrCOLA. one of tlie names for the Ilirudo Piscium 
(Heemocharis , Sav., Icthyubdella, Blainv.). which iti feats 
fish, especially the Cyprinidce. [Leeches, vol. xiii., p. 382.] 

PISI'DIA (n«noiV<) formed the northern part of the 
Syrian and Roman provinces of Pamphylia. [Pamphylia.] 
Tlie nnmu of Pamphylia was confined to a narrow slip of 
land along the sea-coast; while the mountainous country 
inland was called Pisidia. In these mountains, which 
formed a part of Mount Taurus, the Pisidiuns maintained 
their independence under the Persian empire. (Xen., 
Aniib., i. 9, § 14; ii. 5, $ 13; iii. 2, $ 23.) Neither the 
Syrian kings nor the Romans wore able to subdue them, 
though the latter obtained possession of some of their towns, 
as for instance, of Antioeheia, where a Roman colony pos¬ 
sessing the Jus Italicum was founded. (/>/"■., 50, tit. 15, s. 
8, $ 10; Plin., Hint. Nut., v. 24.) In the time of Strabo 
the Pisidians were governed by pel ly chief's, and principally 
supported themselves by plundering their neighbours. 
(Strabo, xii., p. 570.) 

We know very little of the physical geography of Pisidia, 
or of the situation of its towns. Mr. Fellows, who visited 
the western part of tin- Country in 1838, informa us ( Excur¬ 
sion in Asia Minor, ,>. 165) that the rocks are generally of 
marble, and some of common limestone with veins of mar¬ 
ble running through them in all directions. Mr. Fellows 
slates that ‘ the most singular features in this district are 
the mountains of volcanic dust, which ho saw at 10 miles 
distant, looking as il' they were smoking; this appearance 
being caused by the sand, which with every little wind is 
blown into clouds, and carried into the air and along tho 
valleys. Out of these hills rise jagged points of marble 
rocks, each of which forms a nucleus of the drifting sand. 
The whole of this light sand or dust is tufa, the dust of the 
pumice-stouc, and a volcanic production; the decomposed 
lime lues ill many parts mixed with this tufa and formed 
hills of Roman cement.’ 

Thu chief towns of Pisidia were Antioeheia, Sugalassus, 
and Selge. 

Antioeheia, which, as already mentioned, was a Roman 
colony, was situated in the north-western part of the coun¬ 
try. It was founded by a colony from the Magucsians on 
the Marauder. (Strabo, xii., p. 577.) It was visited by 
St. Paul and Barnabas, and it appears from the narrative 
in the Arts <if the Apostles (xiii., 14-51) to have been a place 
of considerable importance. Its site is uncertain. 

Soutb-w’est of Antioeheia was Sngalussus, which is spoken 
of by Arrian (i. 28) as a considerable city. Strabo (p. 5fi!>. 
Casaub.) says it is also called Selgessus, and is a day’s 
journey from Apamcia: be adds that from tho acropolis 
to the town is a descent of near 30 stadia. The ruins of 
Sagalassus, according to Mr. Fellows (p. 157), are very ex¬ 
tensive, consisting of seven or eight temples, and three 
other long buildings, ornamented with cornices and columns, 
and with rows of pedestals on each side. Mr. Fellows also 
saw there a most, beautiful and perfect theatre on tho side 
of a higher hill than the rest of the ruins, and remarks that 
* the whole town is a pile of superb public buildings, ar¬ 
ranged in excellent taste both for seeing and being seen. 
The town has no trace of walls, but its tombs are to lie seen 
carved in the rocks for miles around, with much architec¬ 
tural ornament.’ These ruins are called by the Turks 
Headroom, and wore visited by Lucas (i., 180). 

South east of Sagalassus was Solge, the most important 
town in Pisidia. Selge is said to have been first founded by 
Cak'hus and afterwards by the Laccdsomoniaus, and in con¬ 
sequence of its good government soon became a large 
and nourishing town. Strabo says (xii., p. 570) that at one 
time it contained a population of 20,000 inhabitants. When 
Alexander marched through Pisidia, tho inhabitants of 
Selge sent ambassadors to him, and obtained favourable 
terms from him. (Arrian, i. 28.) The territory of Selge, 
though mountainous, was, according to Strabo, very fertile. 
It produced abundance of oil and wine, and afforded pastu¬ 
rage for great numbers of cattle. Tho forests supplied a 
great number of timber-trees, of which the styrax was 
reckoned the most valuable. Mr. Fellows visited the ruins 
of a large city, situated about 10 miles north-east of the vil¬ 
lage of Boojak, which are in all probability those of Selge. 
Mr. Fellows describes these ruins as situated at the end of 
a ridge of mountains of white marble, which terminated 
abruptly in a deep and rich valley, and having only one 
sido accessible, the other three rising perpendicularly per¬ 
haps 1000 feet. Mr. Fellows says (p. 172), ‘ that he rode 


for at least three miles through a part of tho city, which 
was one pile of temples, theatres, and buildings, vying with 
each other in splendour.’ He also states ihat lie could 
scarcely guess the number of temples or columned build¬ 
ings in the town, but that he certainly traced fifty or sixty; 
and in places where there were no remains above the sur¬ 
face ho frequently saw vast arched vaults, similar to those 
forming the foundation of great public buildings. 
PlSrDIA. [Porcki.i.anians.] 

PISFD1UM. [Pisum. (Zoology.)] 

PISC1S AUSTRA'LIS or AUSTRI'NUS, or NOTIUSf 
(the Southern Fish), ono of the old constellations situated 
directly under Aquarius: the stream from the water-pot of 
the latter constellation finishes at the mouth of this fish. It 
contains a remarkable star of the first magnitude, Fomal- 
haut, which only just rises above the horizon in these lati¬ 
tudes ; when on the meridian, it is nearly in tho same vor¬ 
tical circle with a and ji Pegasi. 

Tho principal stars are as follows:— 
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PISCIS VOLANS (the Flying-Fish), one of Bayer’s 
southern constellations, situated between tho South Polo 
and Argo. Its principal stars are as follows:— 
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PISISTRA'TILLK. Hippias and Hipparchus were the 
two sons of Pisistratus, after whoso death Hippias, the 
elder, succeeded to the rule. Thucydides tolls us that the 
general opinion in his time was, that Hipparchus succeeded 
his father; this however he assorts to be a mistake, although 
in the same chapter (Thucyd., vi. 54) ho observes inciden¬ 
tally that Hipparchus was not unpopular in his government, 
thereby implying that he had some share therein.* 
Thucydides gives the brothers a character fur encouraging 
manly virtue and cultivation ( dpm)vicai Zvvitnv), for success 
in war, for piety, and for lenity in taxation. He says they 
only levied a rate of five per cent, on produce (ra yiyv<>ptva], 
and that they rather interfered in tho appointments to 
offices than with the administration of the laws themselves. 
He gives Pisistratus, son of Hippias, as one among others 
of the family (airdv) who served the office of archon. 

Hipparchus, the younger son, lost his life by a conspiracy 
during the rule of Iris brother. IIo made offers of a de- 

* In tho famous song to Ilarraodlus awl Aristogeiton, tho person killed is 
vailed rvpavyot. 
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grading nature to Harmodius, a young Athenian, and meet¬ 
ing with a repulse, insulted his sister by refusing her 
adniittunco to a procession on the score of unworlhincss. 
Harmodius resented the double indignity, and formed a plan 
with his friend Aristogoiton and some tew others to relieve 
themselves from so hateful a tyranny. Hippias was their 
first object, but finding themselves detected, they attucked 
Hipparchus with the violence of insulted men, and slow 
him at the cost of their own lives. The other conspirators 
were detected. Ilippias exchanged popular manners for 
suspicious cruelty, and at tho same time took measures for 
ingratiating himself with Darius, king of Persia. In the 
fourth year of his rule he was expelled, wilh Spartan aid, 
by the fugitive Alcmoeonids, and retired to Sigeum on the 
Hellespont, thence to Latnpsacus, and lastly to the court 
of Persia, to return again in old age as tho companion of tlie 
enemies of Greece, and to witness their overthrow nt Mara¬ 
thon nineteen years afterwards. [Marathon.] Herodotus 
relates that the Spartans repented of having expelled him, 
but that their plans to restore him were opposed by the 
Corinthians, and fell to the ground. 

(Herodotus, v. 01-90 ; Thucydides, vi. 51-59.) 

Pi SI',STRATUS (nfer/ffrpnrcf), son of Hippocrates, lived 
at the same time with Croesus, king of Lydia, and ruled 
over Athens in lliat fashion which was called by the name 
of tyranny.* Ho was the friend and relation of Solon, 
and, during the lawgiver’s absence, had formed and led one 
of the three parties into which Athens was then split, 
namely, that of tho Highlands: Megacles and Lycurgus 
heading those of the Coast and of’ ihc Plain. In the year 
560 h.c., Pisistratus, having matured his plan of self- 
aggrandisement, drove into the mnrkct-place, himself atnl 
his mu left marked with wounds inflicted by his own hand. 
He attributed these wounds to the enemies of the people, 
whose friend he was, and asked a guard, to which his bril¬ 
liant services gave him some claim. Fifty mace-bearers were 
granted liim, with whose help he made himself master of 
the Acropolis. His triumph however was in the first in¬ 
stance but short-livod.t Not long after, as Herodotus tells 
us, Ihc other two factions joined to drive him out, his rule 
nut being as yet deeply rooted. A new quarrel between 
Megacles and Lycurgus proved the means ol' his recal, and 
he strengthened himself by taking a daughter of Megacles 
lbr his second wife. As one of the Aleniasonids, she was 
held to bo stricken with a curso, and Pisistratus, as his 
nmther-in-law discovered, slighted her in consequence, so 
as to leave her a wife only in name. Pisistratus was again 
expelled, and continued in exile for about thirteen years; 
indeed he seems to have hesitated whether ho should over 
attempt to return. The judgment of his son Hippias how- | 
ever prevailed,and after many years’preparation, lie landed 
at Marathon, took liis foes by surprise, routed them, spared 
the fugitives, and was master of Alliens. lie strengthened 
himself by foreign and native mercenaries, by gaining the ! 
favour of the poor, and taking hostages of tho rich, and J 
ruled till his death, which took place h.c. 527 

Herodotus observes that Athens, great as she was under 
the tyrants, waxed yet greater afterwards: away of ex¬ 
pressing that tho rule of Pisistratus was a breathing-lime, 
alter tho reforms of Solon, which gave opportunity for 
those reforms to sink into tlic heart of the people, to he- | 
come not merely enacted but active, and which rendered 
the next age more brilliant in production than it otherwise 
would have been. To Pisistratus also were owing tlie first 
steps in art taken at Athens, tlie first important public 
buildings, tlie first pour’s-mto, under the guise of a tax on 
the rich to defray the expense of those public buildings, 
and lastly the (list library, and the collection (as it is said) 
of the poems of Homer. 

To Pisistratus too are owing, in ono sense, tho glories of 
the Persian war. Had lie retired, as Hippias afterwards 
diil, to tho court of Persia, that war might have been ante¬ 
dated some sixty years, tho power of Greece would have 
been two generations less mature, Persia so much less 
corrupt, and thus tho issue of the contest might huvu been 
reversed. 

(Herodotus, i. 59, 64; V. 65; vi. 35, 103.) 

• Tho classical reader need not bo reminded that the tireek word from which 
our wt ird ti/rant is taken, only meatia one vho rules contrary either to tho letter 
€>r spirit, or troth, of tho laws, not necessarily ono who acts cither with cruelty 
or even injustice. Thus Herodotus (i. 59) expressly tells us that PisMmtus 
• ruled without either disturbing authorities or changing institution*, and that ho 
jjovertird the state on the principles thou established, and ordered it fairly and 
w ellyet PUistmtiis was a tyrant. 

• Mr, Cliutuu soys tho timo is uncertain; Mr.Thirlwall gives it at five years. 


PISO, C. CALPU'RNIUS. [C.ksah;’ Cicimo.] 

PISOLITE, or Pi-a-Slone , a variety of carbonate of limo, 
which occurs in globules from onc-cighlh to half an inch 
in diumeter, imbedded in a calcareous cement; they usu¬ 
ally consist of concentric lamclltjo, in the midst of which is 
generally a grain of sand. 

PISTA'CIIIA NUT, the fruit, of tho Pistacia v era of 
botanists, is tho produce of a small tree, or large bush, liotn 
15 to 20 feet high; its leaves are alternate, unequally pin¬ 
nated, without stipules, and consist of from 3 to 5 oval "blunt 
leathery smoolli leaflets. The flowers are small and arranged 
in short branched racemes from the old wood; some are 
male and others female; the latter are succeeded by dry 
drupes about tlie size of an olive, of a reddish colour, with a 
very thin rind, a brittle two-valved shell, anil contain a single 
almond-like seed with a green embryo. The tree is origiu- 
ully from Asia Minor, but is now naturalised all over tho 
South of Europe, where the fruit is in request for confec¬ 
tionary and for the dessert. 



PISTO'IA, a town of Tuscany, in the conipartimento or 
province of Florence, is situated twenty miles north-west of 
the capital, in a plain at the foot ofihe Apennines, near tin; 
river Stella, a tributary of the Oinbrone, w hich is an alllucnt 
of tlie Arno. Pistoia lius on the high road leading from 
Florence to Modena over the Apennines. It is a well-built 
town, of considerable size, but rather thinly inhabited; it 
contains about 10.000 inhabitants, and is a bishop’s s«-i 

Pistoriuni, or Pistoria, does not appear to have been a 
place of importance under the Romans, except that it was 
near one of the passes leading into Cisalpine Gaul, and was 
probably a militaiy station, in the ‘ Antonina Itinerary ’ 
the station is marked ‘ ad Piston s.’ Sallust (Cutilin., 57) 
mentions that Catilina assembled liis followers in tlm terri¬ 
tory of Pistoria, with the intention of leading them across 
the mountains into Gaul, but ho was forestalled by Q. 
Melullus Celer, who encamped on tho other side of tho 
mountains. 

Pistoia was a place of importance under the Longohanls, 
whose king Dusiderius enclosed it with walls. It was after¬ 
wards an independent municipality, until it was Mibjugaii-il 
by Florence, about a.i>. 1150. It appears however tlialilio 
Florentines allowed it to retain its municipal franchises, bite 
reserved to themselves the appointment, of the pi desta or 
chief magistrate. There was uti influential family ol Pis¬ 
toia of tho natno of (Juncellieri. Tins family in course of 
timo became divided into several brunches, ami a dispute 
arising among them which was attended with bloodshed, 
tho various members of the’family were ranged into two op¬ 
posite factions, ono of which called itself‘I Bianolii,’ or " the 
white,’ because descended from the wife of one of tIn¬ 
former Cancellieri whose name was Bianca. The oppo-he 
faction took the name of ‘ Neri.’ or ‘ the black.' Those fic¬ 
tions having each numerous adherents and deprndeni-. iho 
whole town of Pistoia became divided between the Bianrhi 

and the Neri. The people of Pistoia are represented by tho 
* * *2 It -2 
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contemporary chroniclers as a strong jontl daring, but fierce 
and quarrelsome race. Some of the Cancellieri of the 
Biunchi faction being connected with a Florentine party- 
leader, named Vori Do Corelli, an influential man among the 
Florentine Guelphs, the hitter contrived to appoint as chief 
magistrate of Pistoia a friend of his own, called Cantino. 
This person favoured the Bianelii, and in the next election 
of the elders or municipal councillors he had them all 
chosen from among the Bianelii, saying that such was the 
will of the council of Florence, which however was not true. 
This measure excited many disturbances, which the elders 
of Pistoia, supported by the Florentines, availed themselves 
of in order to oppress their rivals of the Neri faction, on 
whom they imposed fines and other penalties. This state 
of things continued for several years, during which the 
Florentine podestas who were successively sent to Pistoia 
contrived to till their pockets from lines and condemnations. 
(Diuo Compngni, Croiuica .) These things happened in the 
latter pari of the thirteenth century. But the quarrel be¬ 
tween the Neri and the Bianelii spread to Florence, where the 
two families of Cerclii and Donati disputed for the pre-emi¬ 
nence in the councils of the republic. The Donati assumed 
the name of Neri, and with the assistance of Charles of 
Valois, they succeeded in driving away their antagonists in 
1301. [Dante.] 

The Florentine Neri afterwards proceeded to attack Pis¬ 
toia, where the Bianelii were still predominant; hut not 
being able to take it by force, they blockaded the town, 
which being pressed by famine the council ordered the poor 
and most of the women and children to be turned outside 
of the gates. These unfortunate creatures, says Dino Com¬ 
pngni, on coming into the camp of thu besiegers, were shame¬ 
fully used by their own townsmen of the adverse faction, 
who wore with the Florentines. Many of them, after en¬ 
during all sorts of abuse, had their noses, or hands, or 
feet cut off, and in this mutilated state were carried back 
to the foot of the town-walls, in order to frighten the be¬ 
sieged, hut the magistrates did not allow them to be taken 
in, aiul thus they died miserably outside. (Dino Compagni, 
Crouaca Fiorentina.) Those who are so ready to extol the 
prosperity of the Italian republics of the middle ages, ought 
to dwell on such scenes us these, in order to form a correct 
opinion of the state of society in those times. 

At last Pistoia surrendered, on the 10th April, 130G, on 
the condition that persons and property should be safe; 
hut no sooner had the Florentines entered the town, than 
they rased the walls to the ground. Pistoia never recovered 
from that blow. It continued, with some short interruptions, 
to be subject to Florence, uud followed its destiuy through 
the various changes of government. 

There are many remarkable buildings in Pistoia. The 
cathedral, which was built by the Countess Matilda, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, and restored by Nicolo di 
Pisa, contains some good paintings, basso-relievos, and the 
monument of Cino da Pistoia, the friend of Dante and Boc¬ 
caccio, a jurist and an elegant poet; and also that of Cardinal 
Nicola Fortcguerri, a distinguished character of thu fifteenth 
century. The other churches worthy of notice are, S. Pietro 
Maggiorc, L’Annunziata, S. Filippo Neri, Santa Maria 
dell’ Umiita. S. Gio. Battista, S. Domenico, and S. Giovanni 
llolondo. The palace del Commie, or degli Anziani, dates 
from the thirteenth century, and contains several monu¬ 
ments of the middle ages. The episcopal palace, raised in 
the last centuiy by the Bishop Ricci, is a sumptuous build¬ 
ing. The clerical seminary was also built by Ricci. La 
Sapienxu, or llm public schools, has a good library. Thcro 
is also at Pistoia an academy of sciences and belles-lettres. 
The private palaces of the families Bracciolini, Cancellieri, 
Rospigliosi, Tolomei, and Forteguerri contain good paint¬ 
ings. (Valery, Voyages Litlfraires en Jtalie.) 

Pistoia has produced distinguished men in almost every 
branch of learning and art: Cino da Pistoia, the poets For- 
teguerri and Bracciolini, Pope Clement IX., the poetess 
Gorilla; the architects Ventura and Vitoni; the painters 
Gerini, Malatesta, and Cipriani (who died in London, in 
1790) ; the sculptors Ennio da Pistoia, Ognabenc, and Cor- 
nacchini: and many more, who are noticed by Tolomei, in 
liis ‘Guidadi Pistoia,’ fivo., 1821; by Zaccaria, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Pistoriensis descripta,’Turin, 1734; and by Ciampi, • No- 
tizie lnedite della Sagrestia Pistoiesc doi belli Arredi,’ Pisa, 
1812. Ciampi lias also published an interesting biography 
of Cino, * Vita o Poesie di Messer Cino da Pistoia,’ 8vo. 
Pisa, 1813. 


The history of Pistoia has been writlon by Fioravunli, 
Mcmorie Storiche,' Lucca, 1758, and also in the ' Istorio 
Pislolesi,’ an anonymous work, printed at Florence, by 
Giunti, 1578. Viani lias written * Della Zecca e della Mo- 
netc di Pistoia,’ Pisa, 1813. 

PISTOL. [Akms.] 

PISTOLE. [Money.] 

PISTON. [Hydraulics.] 

Pi SUM. [Pea.] 

PISUM (Zoology), Mcgerle’s name for agenus of conclii- 
fers ( Pisidium , Loach),separated from Cyclas. Quaretamen. 

PITCAIRN’S ISLAND is a small island in the Pacific, 
the centre of which is in 25° 3' 37" S. lat. and 130° 8' 23" 
W. long. It is about seven miles in circumference, and 
very high, with precipitous sides, and without anchorage. 
Some of the rocks are volcanic. The highest point of the 
island is 1109 feet ubovc the sea-level. The ascent from 
the beach is generally extremely steep, and two of the three 
landing-places are not used. The third landing-place is ou 
thu north side of the island, but the approach is very dan¬ 
gerous. The soil which covers the rock consists of clay 
mixed with sand; it is very rich and of great depth. It is 
supposed that the island could maintain a population of 
1000. There is only one well of good and one of indifferent 
water. Most of the mountains are still covered with trees. 
This island, which was discovered by Cook in 1777, now 
contains a colony of Englishmen and Otahcitcan women, 
whose offspring form the whole population of the island 
After the mutiny of the Bounty [Bligh], Fletcher Christian 
sailed first to Toobanai, one of the Pamuto Islands, and 
then to Otaheitc, where he took in animals and plants, and 
then returned to Toobouai, with the intention of settling 
there, having left the larger part of his crew in •Otaheitc 
and taken with him six males niul twelve women. But 
not finding the natives of Toobouai inclined to permit them 
to settle on their island, he established his colony on Pit¬ 
cairn's Island in 1790. This island was first visited by an 
American vessel in 1809, and afterwards by the Briton, in 
1814. In 1826 the island was surveyed by Captain Bce- 
chey. As a report prevailed that the inhabitants suffered 
much from want of water, a vessel was sent to removo those 
who were willing to go to Olahcite, which was effected in 
1831, when the population lmd increased to 87 in number. 
But the new settlers found that they had not improved 
their condition by this change, and they returned to Pit¬ 
cairn’s Island in 1832. They are a line and robust people, 
high-spirited, and intelligent, and sneak both the Talieitian 
and English languages fluently. Their food is chiefly ve¬ 
getable. Yanis, which arc abundant and of excellent qua¬ 
lity, are the principal article of food. Cocoa-nuts, bana¬ 
nas, and pumpkins also grow, but the bread-fruit tree yields 
a scanty crop of indifferent fruit. Swine, goats, and do¬ 
mestic fowls arc reared, and fish is rather abundant. Be¬ 
fore their removal to Otahcite, the islanders were distin¬ 
guished by their patriarchal simplicity, modified by tlio 
English character; but since that time they have taken to 
drinking spirits, the preparation of which they had learnt 
in Otaheite. 

(Shillibeer’s Narrative of the Briton's Voyage: Bco- 
chey’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific., <fc .; Recent 
Accounts of the Pitcairn Islanders, by Barrow, in London 
Geogr. Journal, vol. iii.; Bennel’s Extracts from the 
Journal of a Voyage round the Globe, in London Geogr. 
Journal, vol. vii.) 

PITCAIRNE, ARCHIBALD, M.D., was born at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1652. Ho studied divinity and uflcrwards law at 
that university with extreme ardour; but being obliged by 
the failure of his health to go to Montpellier, he there ac¬ 
quired a love of medicine. On his return to Edinburgh, 
he devoted himself to the pursuit of its several branches 
and to the study of mathematics, by the application of 
which he believed (as many of his contemporaries did), that 
much light might be thrown upon the plicnomena of life. 
He afterwards studied in Paris, and thence returning to his 
native place, he soon became the most renowned practi¬ 
tioner in it. In 1692 ho was invited to the professorship 
of medicine at Leyden; but bis mathematical theories 
being luss agreeable than the doctrines of vitalism, which 
were then becoming prevalent, ho held the appointment 
little more than a year, and then returned home, having 
reaped no other honour than that of having had tho 
celebrated Boorhaave among his pupils. Ho died at Edit) 
burgh, in 1713. 
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Dr. Pitcairnc's chief work was published after his death, 
under the title of ‘Elements Mcdicineo Physico-Mathema- 
tica;’ but, like most others of the sume class, it contains 
little that is now considered valuable. He also wrote a 
work to prove Harvey’s claim to the discovery of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, and several dissertations on the utility 
of mathematics in the study of medicine. 

PITCH. [Tar.] 

PITCH, in Music, a tone or degree in musical sounds, 
whether grave, or acute, or intermediate. It may bo the 
keynote, or the note on which any airor part begins. The 
pitch of c, the third space in the treble, is a sound produced 
bv r > 12 vibrations in one second. [Concert-Pitch.] 

PITCH STONE occurs massive. Structure compact, 
sometimes slaty, occasionally curved. Fracture imperfectly 
conchoidal. Hardness 5*0 to 6 0. Colour brown, black, 
grey, red, &c., and variously mixed. It is generally dull, 
but has sometimes a resino-vitreous lustre. Translucent. 
Opaque. Specific gravity 2*3 to 2*7. 

It occurs at Meissen in Saxony, at Ncwry in Ireland, 
and in the Island of Arran, and other places. 

Analysis of Irish pitchstono by Knox:—Silica, 72*80; 
alumina, 11*50; soda, 2*85 ; lime, T20; protoxide of iron, 
3*03; water, 8*50. 

PITCHSTONE (Geology), a siliceous rock of igneous ori¬ 
gin, generally occurring in dykes which traverse the strata, 
or in overlying columnar masses. Among recent volcanic 
rocks its analogue is obsidian. M'Cullocli gives the charac¬ 
ters of pitchstone in the following leading divisions :— 

1, Simple: a, amorphous, massive ; h, concretionary. 

2, Porphyritic: pitclistonc-porphyry of mineralogists. 

3, Concretionary spheroidal; pearlstone of mineralogists. 

4, Ainygdaloidal: containing imbedded zeolites, &c. 

The colours are extremely various; the texturo varies 

from almost glassy to granular, and thus allows of passage 
into her list one. 

P1TKA. [Bothnia.] 

1’ITH is a cellular substance found in the centre of the 
branches, but not roots, of Exogcns. When young it is 
filled with fluid and with grains of starch,.which gradually 
disappear as the foliage in communication with the pith 
becomes organised; and there can be no doubt that this 
part is in reality a magazine of nutriment upon which the 
leaves may feed in their infant state. After the leaves in 
communication with it arc organised, it dries up and dies. 
The old statements that it is the seat of fertility, a tree be¬ 
coming unfruitful whose pith is destroyed, like the more 
modern assertion that it is the seat of nervous irritability, 
are mere fables. It communicates with the bark by means 
of Iho medullary rays, and with the leaves by means of 
cords of fibro-vascular tissue emanating from the medullary 
sheath. In Endogcns there is no pith, but the office of that 
part is probably performed by the cellular substance in which 
the fibro-vascular cords of woody matter are imbedded. 
PITHE'CIA. [Sakis.] 

I’lTHE'CUS, M. Geofiroy’s name for the Orangs. [Ape ; 
Chimpanzee ; Orang-Utan.] 

PlTlllVlERS. [Loirkt.] 

P1THYS. [Meruuid.e, vol. xv., p. 122.] 

PITISCUS, SAMUEL, was born at Zutphcn, March 30, 
1637, and in his younger days was the scholar of John Frede¬ 
rick Gronovius. He was appointed master of the public school 
at Zutphen in 1685, and about the same time was entrusted 
with the direction of the college of St. Jerome at Utrecht. 
This last employment he retained till 1717, when, being in 
his eightieth year, he resigned it.. His most important 
works wero his 1 Lexicon Latino Bclgicum,’ the bestedilion 
of which is that published at Dort in 1725, and his‘Lexi¬ 
con Anliquitatum Rumanorum,’ 2 tom. fol., Lcov., 1713. 
His editions of Quintus Curtius, Solinus, Suetonius, and 
Aurelius Victor arc well known to classical scholars. IIo 
likewise edited Pomey’s ‘ Pantheon Mythicum’ and Rosin’s 
‘ Antiquitatum Romanorum Corpus,’ 4to., Uireclit, 1701. 
lie prepared large collections for a * Lexicon Catullo-Ti- 
bullo-Propertianuin.’ Ho died February 1, 1727. He 
acquired considerable property by his works, and is said to 
have left at his death ten thousand florins to the poor. 

(Casp. Burmanni Trajcctum Eruditum, 4to.. Traj.. ad 
Rh., 1738, pp. 268-272 ; Chalmers’s Bing. Dictionary , vol. 
xxiv., pp. 530, 531.) 

P1TONNELLUS, Do Montfort’s name for a genus of 
turbinated, testaceous gastropods, RotMa of authors. [Tur- 
BlNin,®.] 

PITS, or PITSEUS, JOHN an English biographer, 


born at Alton in Hampshire, A.n. 1560. He received hia 
early education at Winchester school, whence, at the age of 
eighteen, ho was elected a probationer fellow of New College 
Oxford, but in loss than two years ho left the kingdom as 
a voluntary Romish exile, and went to Douay. lie went 
thence to Rlieinis, and a year afterwards to the English 
college at Rome, where he studied seven years, and llicn 
returned to hold the professorship of rhetoric ami Greek at 
Rheims. Toward llio end of 1590, lie was appointed go¬ 
vernor to a young nobleman, with whom he travelled into 
Lorraine, and afterwards wont through Upper Germany 
and Italy. He subsequently returned to Lorraine, where 
he was preferred to a eanonry of Verdun. When he had 
passed two years at his new residence, Antonia, daughter 
to the duke of Lorraine, who had married the duke of C’lcves, 
invited him to Clevcs to be her confessor, lie continued 
in her service twelve years, till her death, when he returned 
a third time to Lorraine, and was promoted to the deanery 
of Liverdun, whoro ho died in 1616. The leisure he enjoyed 
while confessor to the duchess of Clevcs enabled him to 
compile a work which alone has made him known to pos¬ 
terity. ‘ Thu Lives of the Kings, Bishops, Apostolical Men, 
and Writers of England.’ They wero comprised in four 
large volumes; the first containing the lives of the kings, 
the second of the bishops, the third of the apostolical men, 
and the fourth of the writers. The three first are preserved 
in the archives of the collegiate church of Verdun; the 
fourth only was published after his decease, in 4to., at 
Paris, 1619 and 1623, under the title of * Joannis Pitsoi 
Angli, S. Theologize Doctoris, Liverduui in Lotliaringia 
Decani, Rclationum Historicarum de Rebus AnglicisTomus 
Primus,’ &c.; but the running title by which it is most 
frequently quoted is ‘ De lllustribus Anglia) Scriptoribus.’ 
In this work Pits took much from Bale’s book ‘ De Scrip¬ 
toribus Majoris Britannia’ without acknowledgment, pre¬ 
tending at the same time to abhor both Bale and bis work. 
He also quotes Lcland’s * Collectanea de Scriptoribus An¬ 
glia),’ which Wood asserts lie never could have had the 
means of perusing, but must likewise have taken at second 
hand from Bale. Ilia partiality is also great. He leaves 
Wickliifc and his followers, together with the Scotch and 
Irish writers, entirely out of his work, and in their room 
gives an account of the Roman Catholic writers, such 
especially as had left the kingdom after the Reformation 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and settled at Rome, Douay, 
Louvain, &c. This however is the best and most valuable 
part of Pits’s work. He published three small treatises, 
which are less known: ‘De Lcgihus,’ Triers, 1592 ; ‘ De 
Bcatitudinc,’ Ingolst., 1595; ‘l>e Pcregrinatione,’ 12mo., 
Diisseldorf, 1604. The last is dedicated to the Duchess of 
Cleves. (Wood, Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, vol. ii., col. 172, 
177; Biograph. Brit.; Chalmers's Bingr. Diet., vol. xxiv., 
p. 532-534.) 

PUT, WILLIAM, EARL OF CHATHAM, was the 
second son of Robert Pitt, Esq., of Boconnoc, near Lost- 
withiel, in Cornwall, by Harriet Villiers, sister of the 
Earl of Grandison (an Irish peer), and the grandson of 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, the possessor of the 
celebrated Pitt diamond, which, according to an account 
published by himself, he bought in India for 24,000/., and 
sold to the French king for 135,000/. William Pitt was 
born at Boconnoc, on the 15th of November, 1708. He was 
educated at Eton, whence he went in 1726 as a gentleman 
commoner to Trinity College, Oxford. On leaving the uni¬ 
versity, he obtained a cornetcy in the Blues, and entered 
parliament in January, 1735, as one of the representatives 
for the borough of Old Sarum, which was the property of 
his family. 

He immediately joined the Opposition, of which the head 
at this time was Frederic, Prince of Wales, but for the 
first session bo took no part in the proceedings of the House 
beyond giving bis vote. His maiaen speech was delivered 
on the 29th of April, 1736, on occasion of a motion made 
by Mr. Pulteney, for an address of congratulation to his 
majesty on the recent marriage of the prince. The mo¬ 
tion was seconded by Mr. Pitt, and was supported by his 
friend George Lyttelton (afterwards the first Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton), who held the office of secretary to his royal highness. 
Pitt’s speech is described by Tindal as * uumixed with any 
strains but that of declamation ;* ‘and,’ he adds, * wo have 
few models of antiquity more perfect in that kind, it being 
more ornamented than the declamations of Demosthenes, 
and less diffused than those of Cicero.’ Pitt's appearance 
and elocution must havo been imposing from the first; for 
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there was certainly nothing in tho matter of this speech, if 
we may judge from what appears to be a verbatim report of 
it, to put any one in mind of either Demosthenes or Cicero. 
The animosity between the priuce and his father now 
rose to a great height, and, among the other adherents 
of the former, Pitt experienced the vengeance of the court 
by being deprived of his commission. It appears indeed that 
his dismissal from the army took place within a few days after 
the delivery of his speech. (See tho date published for the 
first time from the Records of the War-Ollice in an artido 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. 131, for June, 1810.) For 
this loss however he was recompensed by being appointed by 
the prince one of tho grooms of his bed-chamber. The next 
occasion on which he is recorded to have taken any purt in the 
debates of llie House was on an opposition motion for a reduc¬ 
tion of the army, on the 3rd of February, 1/38; nor did lie 
become a frequent speaker till some years later. He made 
another speech, of more energy and vehemence than he had 
yet displayed, in the debate on tho 8th of March, 1739, on 
the convention with Spain; but his name docs not ugaiu 
occur in the reports of tho debates, either in that or in the 
following session. He appears to have first taken a pro¬ 
minent part as a debater in the discussion of the successive 
motions directed against Walpole, in January and February, 
1741, towards the close of the seventh and last session of 
this the first parliament in which he had a seat. It was in 
one of these debates, professedly or. the second reading of 
the ministerial bill for the encouragement and increase of 
seamen, which took place on the 27tli of January, that he 
is made, in the report drawn up by Johnson for tho * Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,’ to have delivered his celebrated phi¬ 
lippic in reply to the elder Horatio Walpole (the minister’s 
brother, and afterwards Lord Walpole of Woolturton), be¬ 
ginning ‘ The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honourable gcnltoman has with such spirit and decency 
charged upon mo, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny, but content myself with wishing that I may be one 
of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spile of experience.’ 
It is believed however that this brilliant declamation is 
almost entirely Johnson’s own; the style at any rate is 
certainly his, and not Fill’s. 

To tho next parliament, which met in December, 1741, 
Pitt was again returned for Old Sariuu. Walpole resigned 
in the beginning of February, 1742 ; but bis retirement did 
not leave the road to office open to Pitt, against whom the 
king had conceived a violent prejudice, not only on account 
of the prominent and effective part he had taken in the 
general assault upon the late administration, but more 
especially in consequence of certain strong opinions he had 
expressed on the subject of Hanover, and the public mis 
chiefs arising from his ma jesty's partiality to the interests of 
that electorate. It is understood also that Pulloney, the 
framer of the new ministry, owing to a dislike which ex¬ 
isted between his friend Lord Carlerot (uftonvards earl of 
Granville), who now became one of the secretaries of state, 
and Lord Cobham, tho friend and relation of Pitt, Lyttel¬ 
ton, and George Grenville, found it impossible or unad¬ 
visable to bring anyone of tlie three last-mentioned persons 
into oillce for the present, although the most distinguished 
members of his party. Grenville’s elder brother Richard 
(afterwards Earl Temple) and Lyttelton’s father had married 
sisters of Lord Cobliuni, and Pitt’s elder brother was married 
to a sister of Lyttelton’s. 

The nominal head of the new ministry was Lord Wilming¬ 
ton, who held the office of first lord of the treasury ; but when 
Walpole, in a few months after his own fall, had contrived 
to extinguish Pultonoy by forcing him into the House of 
Lords, whore, from being the most popular and powerful 
man in England, he suddenly dropped down into a despised 
nonentity as earl qf Bath, the real supremacy in tly.: cabinet 
was divided, or rather contended for, between Carteret and 
the two Pelhams, tho elder of whom, tho duke of Newcastle, 
wus tho other secretary of stale, his brother Henry Pel¬ 
ham being paymaster-general. Wilmington died in July, 
1743, and although by Walpole's advice Mr. Pelham was 
then appointed first lord of tho treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer, Carteret notwithstanding derived from tho 
favour of the king a power really superior to that of his 
rival, and upon which his bold and impetuous character 
wade liim presume in a manner equally offensive to the 
public and to liis colleagues. In this state of affairs', Pitt 
soon threw himself again into opposition, and became more 


active and acrimonious in his denunciations of the new 
ministry than he had ever been in inveighing against Wal¬ 
pole himself. On tho subjec, of the king’s Hanoverian 
partialities in particular, to his sympathy with which Car¬ 
teret was understood chiefly to owe his influence over tho 
royal mind, the eloquent commoner was now louder and 
more eloquent than ever. He and Lyttelton are also said 
to have both been members of the secret committee of six, 
headed by Bubb Dodington (afterwards Lord Meleombe), 
by which all the operations of Ihu opposition were now 
directed. 

Carteret, now become lord Granville, was dismissed a few 
days before the opening of the session of parliament in 
November, 1744 ;, and what was called the broad-bottom 
Ministry was formed, with Mr. Pelhatn, in reality as well as 
in appearance, at its head. But although his friends George 
Grenville and Lyttelton both obtained places in the new 
arrangement, Pitt’s time was not yet come ; his recent con¬ 
duct in fact had given additional provocation to tho king. 
From this date however he ranged himself among the sup¬ 
porters of administration, and not merely softened his tone 
touching Hanover and other delicate points, but even did not 
scruple to unsay and retract a good deal of what had in past 
years formed the staple of his oratory. 

In the beginning of the year 1740 an attempt was made 
by the duke of Newcastle to overcome the king’s repug¬ 
nance to the admission of Pitt into olliee; but the in¬ 
sinuations of Pultoncy are said to have been employed to 
strengthen tho loyal aversion; and his majesty made a 
desperate struggle to escape the threatened infliction. On 
the loth of February lord Batli was actually named first 
lord of the treasury and tho head of a new administration, 
with his friend Granville for secretary of state; but it was 
found that this project could not be carried through; and four 
days afterwards Pelham and all liis colleagues were again 
in the occupation of their several offices. On the 22nd Pitt 
was appointed one of the joint vice-treasurers for Ireland; 
and on the (ith of Mav following he was promoted to the 
more lucrative office of paymaster-general. After each of 
these appointments he was re-elected for Old Snrum. To 
tho next parliament however, which met in Nos ember, 
1747, lie was returned, by the influence of the government, 
for Seaford, one of tlie Cinque Ports. On this occasion the 
duke of Newcastle is said to have personally interfered in 
the election in the most open manner; hut when this return 
was petitioned against on this account, Mr. Pitt, according 
to the report of the debate, ‘ treated the petition with great 
contempt, and turned it into a mere jest;’ and the motion 
for its being taken into consideration was negatived by a 
great majority. The opposition in fact was now reduced 
to a helplessly inconsiderable fraction of the house. 

A few years before, Pitt's pecuniary circumstances had 
been rendered much easier l>y a legacy of 10,0007., left 
to him by the duchess of Marlborough, ‘ in reward,’ as her 
will expressed it, ‘for the noble disinterestedness with 
which lie had maintained the authority ol' the laws, and 
prevented tho ruin of his country.’ Ho had thereupon 
resigned his post in the household of the Prince of Wales, 
and indeed had separated himself entirely from his royal 
highness, who still remained the recognised head of the 
opposition, such as it was, till his death in March, 1751. 
Mr. Pitt distinguished himself in his new place by a proud 
disdain of certain sources of emolument of which liis prede¬ 
cessors had been accustomed to avail themselves; and also 
by the frank aiul courageous style in which he went on 
urging and defending tho course of national policy, espe¬ 
cially in relation to foreign affairs, which the whole of his 
previous parliamentary lifo had been spent in opposing and 
reprobating. His change of opinion or feeling may lie 
illustrated by a speech he made in tlie debate on tho 
address of thanks at the opening of thu suss ion in January, 
1751, in reference to the abandonment by tlie government, 
at the recent peace of Aix-la-Chapulle, of the claim of 
exemption from search for British ships when found near 
the coast of Spanish America—a claim which, when in 
opposition, he had passionately insisted ought to be made an 
indispensable preliminary to any treaty of peace with Spain. 

‘ I wus then,’ he said, * very young and sanguine; I am 
now ten years older, and have had time to consider things 
more coolly.' And he added, referring to a motion which 
lie had formerly supported for an address to the crown 
against concurring in any peace in which this claim should 
not ho recognised, ‘ 1 am also convinced that all addresses 
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from this house, during the course of a war, for prescribing 
terms of peace, are in themselves ridiculous;.... and as the 
crown has tlio sole power of making peace or war, every such 
address must certainly be an encroachment upon the king’s 
prerogative, which has always hitherto proved to bo un¬ 
lucky.’ However wise this language may have boon, or 
however sincere and honest, there isno bitterness of depre¬ 
cation and scorn winch it would not have drawn down from 
Pitt upon the head of any luckless member of the govern¬ 
ment by whom it might have been uttered but a very few 
years before. 

The discussions upon the Regency Rill, which in this 
session followed tlio death of the Prince of Wales, first 
brought out that opposition between Pitt and Henry Fox 
(afterwards the first Lord Holland), which not only made I 
them rivals during their lives, but gave rise to a competition | 
for the chief power in the state in which their two cele¬ 
brated sons also spent their days. For the present the in¬ 
fluence of the Pelham section of the cabinet, which Pitt 
represented, prevailed over that of the Bedford section, 
which supported Fox: Fox himself, who was secretary at 
war, kept his place, as well as Pitt; but his patron the duke 
of Bedford resigned, along with one or two friends who also 
belonged to the cabinet, and whose seats were immediately 
filled by connections or dependants of the Pelhams. The 
arrangements now made subsisted till the sudden death of 
Mr. Pelham, in March, 1754; upon which tlio duke of New¬ 
castle was appointed first lord of the treasury and premier. 
A few weeks after, the parliament was dissolved. This year 
Pitt drew closer his connection with the Grenvilles by his 
marriage with Hester, sister of the right honourable George 
Grenville, and of his brother, the then viscount Cobliam, 
afterwards earl Temple. 

To the new parliament, which met in November, 1754, 
Pitt was returned for the duke of Newcastle’s borough of 
Aldborough in Yorkshire. Before the end of the session 
however a complete breach had taken place between Pitt 
and his grace; which ended, after about nyear, in a recon¬ 
struction of the government. On the 15th of November, 
1705, Fox was appointed secretary of state, and, five days 
after, Pitt and his friend Grenville both received intimations 
that his majesty lmd no further occasion for their services. 
But after about another year, Newcastle, already deserted 
by Fox, found it necessary to resign a position for which 
the nearly unanimous voice of the public had pronounced 
him unfit, and his occupation of which had only been sig¬ 
nalised by a series of national disasters and disgraces, in 
this crisis of affairs the king, after a short struggle, found it 
necessary to cull in the popular favourite of the hour; and 
although the office of first lord of the treasury was given for 
the present, to the duke of Devonshire, Pitt, appointed 
secretary of stale, became tlio actual premier, with a cabinet 
consisting ol'liis personal friends and the other chief mem¬ 
bers of his party, in December, 1756. He was now returned 
both for tlio town of Buckingham and for Oaklmmpton, 
and chose to sit for the latter. But this first ministry of 
Fitt’s lasted only for a few months. The king's old aver¬ 
sion had not been weakened by the manner in which the 
rnan of tlio people had been forced upon his acceptance; 
aiul in April of the year following (1757), his majesty 
abruptly sent Lord Temple bis dismissal from the post lie 
held of first lord of the admiralty, an act which was imme¬ 
diately followed, as must have been foreseen and designed, 
by Mr. Pitt’s resignation. For two months and a half the 
country remained without a government., during which 
time the court applied in succession to almost every section 
of party-men in the country, without being |jble to prevail 
upon any individual to undertake the management of 
affairs. At last, on the 11th of June, Lord Mansfield re¬ 
ceived full powers from his majesty to open ncgociations 
with Mr. Pitt and the duke of Nowdd&lu; tlio result of 
which was that before the end of the month Pitt was again 
premier, with the seals of secretary of state. Newcastle 
was re-appointed first lord of the treasury; Pitt’s friends, 
earl Temple, George Grenville, and Mr. Leggc, became 
respectively lord privy seal, treasurer of the navy, and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; Mr. Fox was made paymaster of 
the forces ; and even Lord Granville obtained a seat in this 
comprehensive cabinet as president of the council. Upon 
this now appointment Mr. Pitt was chosen member for 
Bath, for which he was also returned to the next parlia¬ 
ment, which met in November, 1761, and which was the 
last place he represented. 


The detail of the brilliant military successes which dis 
tinguished Mr. Pitt’s administration belongs to the general 
history of the country; but on enumeration of the principal 
results of his conduct of the war may bo found in the article 
on George II., vol. xi„ p. 161 . The new reign however 
brought along with it the ascendancy in the cabinet of Lord 
Bute and his friends [Buie, Fart, of, and George HI.]; 
and on the 6th of October, 1761, a few weeks before the 
meeting of parliament, Mr. Pitt, on the refusal of his col¬ 
leagues to aequiescu in his proposition of declaring wur 
against Spain, resigned, along with his friend Earl Temple, 
the only member of the cabinet who had supported liis 
views. On his retirement however a pension of 3000/. a 
year for the lives of himself, his wife, and his eldest son. was 
conferred on Pitt, and his wifu was made a peeress with the 
title of Baroness Chatham. These honours and rewards did 
not increase the popularity of the late premier. 

In his new position nevertheless Pitt acted a sufficiently 
independunt part. Without engaging in any factious opposi¬ 
tion, but on the contrary giving a general support to the 
government, he directed his eloquence against certain of 
their measures with all his old energy and fervour. In 
particular he denounced the preliminaries of peace signed 
in November, 1762; resisted as far as he could, though in¬ 
effectually, the famous bill for extending the excise regula¬ 
tions to the manufacture and sale of cider, brought forward 
in tlio same session; and the next session took a conspicuous 
part in maintaining against ministers the illegality of gene¬ 
ral warrants on the proceedings that arose out of the affair 
of Wilkes and liis ‘ North Briton.’ Before this last question 
arose, the premiership, by the sudden resignation of Lord 
Bute, in April, 1763, had fallen for a time into the hands of 
George Grenville, who had continued in office when his 
brother Lord Temple and Pitt had retired in October, 
1761, and had ever since remained separated from his old 
friends. In September, 1763, an attempt had been made 
to bring Pitt again into the cabinet; but he declined the 
overtures made to him when he found he was not to have 
the first place; and when parliament mot in November 
tlio head of tho.ministry was considered to be the Duke 
of Bedford, who, on the failure of the negotiation with 
Pitt, had been appointed to the office of president of the 
council 

Another attempt which the king made, in May, 1765, to 
obtain the assistance of Mr. Pitt in forming a new cabinet, 
proved equally unsuccessful with tho last, and so did a 
renewal of it in ,1 uno following. It was while these negotia¬ 
tions wero in progress that Burke, not yet himself intro¬ 
duced to public life, but a keen observer of the scene in 
which lie was soon to be one of the most brilliant figures, 
wrote to Flood: ‘ Nothing hut an intractable temper in your 
friend Pitt can prevent a most admirable and lasting system 
from being put together, but this crisis will show whether 
pride or patriotism he predominant in his character; for 
you may bo assured he has it now in his power to come into 
the service of his country, upon any plan of politics lie may 
choose to dictate, witli great and honourable terms to hint- 
self and every friend he has in the world, and with such a 
strength of power as will be equal to anything hut absolute 
despotism over king and kingdom. A few days will show 
whether he will take this pari, or continue on his back al 
Hayes talking fustian.’ 

The result was the accession of the Rockingham admi¬ 
nistration, in which Pitt had no place, but whose measures 
generally had his support, although in the debate on the 
address in January, 1766, he declared that he could not give 
them his confidence, adding, while ho bowed to the treasury 
bench, * Pardon me, gentlemen, confid"iice is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of credulity.’ 
It was upon this occasion that lie announced his peculiar 
view of the constitutional question involved in the dispute 
already begun with America* ‘It is my opinion,’ he said, 
‘ that this kingdom has no right to levy . tax upon the 
colonies. At the same time 1 assert tho authority of. this 
kingdom over tho colonies to bo sovereign and .supreme in 
every circumstance of government and legislation whatso¬ 
ever. Taxation isno part of the governing or legislative 
powor. The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Com¬ 
mons alone. In legislation the three estates of the realm 
arc alike concerned; hut tho concurrence of the peers and 
the cruwn to a tax is only necessary to close with the form 
of a law. The gift and grant is of the Commons alone. 
To this singular and not very intelligible theory Pitt clung 
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to the end of his days, dying, indeed, it may be said, in the 
uttoranee and vindication of it. 

Meanwhile in the difficulties to which this ministry also 
soon found itself reduced, another application was made to 
Pitt, so early as the end of February, 1766. At that time it 
came to nothing, but the attempt was renewed after a few 
months j and in the end Pitt received a carte blanche to 
frame a new cabinet, which was completed about the begin¬ 
ning of August And a very extraordinary piece of handy- 
work il turned out. 4 He made an administration,' as Burke 
has said in a famous passage, 4 bo chequered and speckled; 
he' put together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed; a cabinet so variously inlaid; such 
a piece of diversified mosaic; such a tessellated pavement 
without cement; hero a bit of black stone, and there a bit 
of white *, patriots and courtiers, king’s friends and republi¬ 
cans, whigs and tories, treacherous friends and open ene¬ 
mies, that it was indeed a very curious show, but utterly un¬ 
safe to touch and unsure to stand on.’ What most astonished 
the public in the whole arrangement was the manner in 
which Pitt disposed of himself: he appropriated the almost 
sinecure place of lord privy seal, and, leaving the old scene 
of his glory, wcut to the tipper House as Viscount Pitt and 
Earl of Chatham., 4 The joke hero is,’ wrote Lord Chester- 
Held to a friend on the occasion, * that he has had a fall up - 
etairt, and has done himself so much hurt that he will never 
be able to stand upon liis legs agnin. Everybody is puzzled 
how to account for this step; though it would not be the 
first time that great abilities have been duped by low cun¬ 
ning. But, be it what it will, he is now certainly only earl 
of Chatham, and no longer Mr. Pitt in any respect what¬ 
ever.’ 

We cannot enter into the history of the rickety adminis¬ 
tration thus attempted to be set up. Suffice it to say that 
it was in a state of confusion ana embarrassment all the 
time it subsisted, and that Lord Chatham, its nominal head, 
was soon withdrawn from all share in the conduct of affairs 
by a serious illness, which, from the evidence furnished by 
his lately published correspondence, clearly appears to have 
been chiefly mental, and to have taken thg form of a deep 
hypochondria, making him shrink with horror from busi¬ 
ness and from intercourse with uny person beyond the circle 
of his own family. At last, on the 15th of October, 1768, 
he sent his friend Lord Camden to the king with a resigna¬ 
tion of his office. 

Tliis decision, and the relief from responsibility which it 
brought with it, probably bad a beneficial effect on his 
health. In the session of parliament which began on the 
9th of January, 1770, he again appeared in his place, and 
took as prominent and active a part in debate as he had ever 
done in liis host days. One of thu chief questions on which 
he exerted himself in this and the next session was that of 
the conduct of the House of Commons in the affair of 
Wilkes's election for Middlesex, which he condemned vehe¬ 
mently and without reserve, and contended to bo u flagrant 
outrage on tlio first principles of the constitution. He also 
appeared occasionally in the session which began 21st 
January, 1772; in one speech in particular, which he de¬ 
livered in May that year, in support of a bill for the relief 
of Protestant Dissenters, he showed, according to the re¬ 
port of the debate, ‘ as much oratory and fire as perhaps lie 
ever did in liiB life.’ But his name does not appear again 
in the debates till towards the end of the session of 1774, 
on the 27tli of May in which year, though still labouring 
under a state of ill-health, which had long kept him absent 
from the House, he spoke warmly and impressively in oppo¬ 
sition to ono of Lord North’s bills for subduing the resist¬ 
ance in America. He spoke also several times on the same 
now all-engrossing subject in the earlier part of the first 
session of the next parliament, which mot in November of 
this year; but then a return of ill-health sent him back for 
nearly two years into retirement. When ho again made his 
appearance in the House, in the end of May, 1777, it was to 
reiterate with inereosed earnestness his views and warnings 
on American affairs; and he continued to come down for 
the same purpose during the next session as often as the 
little strength remaining in his racked and shattered frame 
would permit At mat, on the 7th of April, 1778, after he 
had spoken once on a motion for an address to the king on 
the state of the nation, Ho attempted to rise again to notice 
something that had been said by the duke of Richmond in 
reply, when he dropped senseless into the arms of jthose 
beside him. He was carried home to his house at Hayes, 


in Kent, but never again rose from his bed, and died on 
Monday, the 11th of May, in the seventieth year of his age. 

All the enthusiasm which had been stirred by his name 
in former days was revived for the moment by the death, 
in circumstances so affecting, of the orator and statesman 
who for more than forty years had filled so large a spaeo 
in the public eye, and whoso memory was associated with 
so much of popular principle and national glory; and 
to a funeral and a monument in Westminster Abbey at 
the public expense, were added the more substantial re¬ 
wards of a grant of twenty thousand pounds for the pay¬ 
ment of his debts, and a pension of 400t)f. a year to his 
descendants. . * 

As to Lord Chatham’s real claims, either as an orator, a 
minister, or n patriot, we may observe in general that in 
each of these capacities he appears to have been at best the 
man merely of his own time. His eloquence, of the imme¬ 
diate effects of which there can be no question, must have 
partaken very much of the only half-intellectual art of 
acting, and been indebted for its power to his voice, his 
eye, and other mere external advantages, as much as to any 
higher qualities. At least no report that has come clown 

I to us of any of his speeches conveys an impression at all 
answering to their traditionary fame. Earnestness and fer¬ 
vour there is, as well as clearness and distinctness, with 
occasional point or happy aptness of expression; there is 
generally forcible reosq^ing, and a luminous disposition of 
thu subject; but that is nearly nil. Lord Chatham’s eio- 
quenco is rarely irradiated by any imaginative colouring, 
and is without any remarkable depth or novelty of thought; 
its ordinary rhetorical characteristic is tawdriness, and its 
vein of reflection common-place. Indeed it is probably 
to this last-mentioned quality that it was in great part 
indebted for its immediate success; it hit the popular or 
general understanding, as it were, between wind and 
water. And to this effect also contributed the thoroughly 
English character of Lord Chatham’s mind; a proud love 
of his country was his muster-passion, and her greatness 
and glory ever the object on which ho kept liis eye. 
He was also altogether a public man—amiable and beloved, 
indeed, in his domestic circle, and both enjoying and 
returning very cordially the affection of his family, but, as 
his enemies admitted, free from dissipation of every kind, 
and having as little of vice or indolence or any other kind 
of sensuality in his composition or habits as any man of his 
time. On the subject of his ambition indeed it would be 
easy to say much, as much has been said; and some of his 
letters lately published go to show that his love of power 
was combined not only with great haughtiness of bearing 
towurds his inferiors, but also with no small degree of what 
would now at least be called subserviency to those above 
him. But even in regard to this last most unfavourable 
exhibition which he makes of himself, something is to be 
allowed for the manners and indeed established etiquette 
of the age, which in all departments of social intercourse 
exacted a degree of formality and ceremonious observance 
which now seems extravagaut nrnl ridiculous, and if practised 
in the present day would really indicate a much greater de¬ 
gree of servility than it then implied. It can hardly be dis¬ 
puted that Chatham, whatever faults he may have lmd, 
was essentially a high-minded man, and it is most reasonable, 
when wo fina him appearing otherwise in any particular 
case, to set down the defect as one of manner rather Ilian 
of character. 

The Life of Lord Chatham has been written by Almon, 
the bookseller, in 3 vols. 8vo., under tho title of 4 Anecdotes 
of the Life of the Earl of Chatham ;’ and much more accu¬ 
rately, as woli as fully, by the Rev. Mr. Tltackray, in his 
•History of the Earl of Chatham,’ 2 vols. 4to. Of liis own 
writings nothing has been given to tho world except a small 
volume of letters addressed to the son of his elder brother, 
afterwards Lord Ctilhelford, which were published a few 
years ago by the late Lord Grenville, and liis * Correspon¬ 
dence,’ in 4 vols. 8vo. t which has only very recently appeared. 
The latter publication abounds in matter illustrative both 
of tho life of Chatham and of the political history of his 
time. By his wife, who survived till 1803, besides two 
daughters, he had three sons, the political distinction ac¬ 
quired by one of whom, tho subject of the next article, 
rivalled that of his illustrious father. 

PITT, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM, 
second son of the first earl of Chatham, was burn at 
Hayes, in Kent, 28th May, 1759, His elementary edu- 
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Mf »i thought unfortunate for his son's 

pgiUi^ rtpuWlion that he should have been transformed 
ft^.C'peaoe int£ a, war minister. I npoint.effect, the ha-, 
tiot);certainly continued to make a very steady economic 
progress during the first nine peaceful years of his adminis¬ 
tration, and the military resultf of the. lg*f eight were etf 
the whole decidedly disastrous. During the former period 
the trade of the kingdom was estimated to have increased hy 
very nearly a third; and in the five years from 1783 to 
1788, the revenue had received an augmentation of 
5,000,000*., of which not more than 1,500,000*. was calcu¬ 
lated to have arisen from new taxes. At the same time the 
expenditure was not greater in 1790 than it had been in 
1784, being in both years under 12,000,000*. The estab¬ 
lishment of a new constitution for the East India Company 
(1784), the establishment of a new sinking fund (1786) 
[National Debt, xvi., p. 100], the arrangement of a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Franco on very liberal principles(1786), 
the consolidation of tho customs (1786), aels passed for 
the relief.of the Roman Catholics in England, Scotland, atid 
Ireland (1701, 1792), besides various minor measures fpr 
the suppression of smuggling, were the administrative in¬ 
novations that chiefly distinguished this period, and that 
wore understood tp owe then 1 origin mainly to the pre¬ 
mier. In 1785 Mr. Pitt also once more brought forward 
the subject of the amendment of tho representation of 
the people in parliament; but he did not cajl in the aid 
of Ins authority as minister to ensure the success of his 
motion, which was negatived by a considerable majority, 
and which he never renewed. Afterwards, when the ques¬ 
tion of reform was taken up by tho Society of the Friends of 
the People, and brought forward at their instance by Mr. 
(now Lord) Grey, the proposal found in Mr. Pitt one of its 
most determined opponents. To the exertions that were 
now begun to be mane for the abolition of the slave trade, 
he lent the aid of his eloquence and of his own vote; but 
upon this question also he declined to use his power or in- 
lluence as the head of the government. lie took rrfuch the 
same courso in regard to the prosecution of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, and the correction of the abuses of the Indian govern¬ 
ment. All the measures, it may bo observed, to which 
Pitt gave only this kind of support, failed of success dur¬ 
ing his administration. 

One of t he most remarkable of the contests and victories 
that illustrate this first period of his government, occurred 
in the session of 1788-9, when he successfully maintained 
against Mr. Fox tho right of parliament to supply the tem¬ 
porary defect of the royal authority occasioned by the inca¬ 
pacity of the reigning king-—a right which seems to be now 
’ received as an established doctrine of the constitution. 

Almost the only memorable legislative measure of the 
latter years of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry was tho union with 
Iroland, which was effected in 1799. It is now known that 
the disappointment of the expectations which he considered 
himself entitled to entertain of the abolition, or at least very 
great mitigation, of the penal and disabling laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, was the reason which he assigned to 
the king for retiring from office soon after the passing of 
this measure. He and his friends resigned in March, 180i. 

For some time Mr. Pitt gave his support to the adminis¬ 
tration of his successor Mr. Addington; but when the rp- 
pidly growing conviction of the incompetency of the hew 
cabinet began to forctcl its speedy downhill, he joined in 
the general cry against it, and the result was that ip May, 
1804, he became again prime minister. He remained at 
the head of affairs till his death, oh the 23rd of January, 
1896,. the consequence partly of a wasted constitution, 
partly, it is generally believed, of a broken heart. The 
overthrow of the now coalition which lie had succeeded in 
forming against France by the series of successes achieved 
by that power in the latter part of the yew 1805, is sup¬ 
posed to have combined with the vexation arising from the 
impeachment of his friend Lora Melville to destroy him. 
Hp had for some years been accustomed (o stimulate his 
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in wine; and this habit also no doubt had its share, in short¬ 
ening his days. v 

The public bearing of Mr. Pitt was cold aqd lofty ; hut 
b*#-«*td to have unlient himself very gracefully aroohjf'ltis 
Ultimate friends,, and the few who really knew hint well 
•emu to have, been strongly attached to hint. Whatever 
were his fruits/there WO* ho meanness in hit qbaracter. 
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As td the mbriu ^ts geni#aF «ysteM of admiitisttttion, 
pbjjhion is silljj nearly at ipucfi divided ds ever. With re¬ 
gam to the ofcssr&cter qf his oratory (here is perhaps begin 
ning to be a more general agreement; and we may Venture 
to say, without incurring the chance of any very loud or ex¬ 
tended dissent, that; imposing and effective as it was at the 
naoffient of delivery, it owed its success as much to the im¬ 
pression which it made upon the ear, and to what we.may 
call its mere mechanical qualities, as to any diviner inspira¬ 
tion. It Wanted even the eariiestness and occasional fire of 
his father's eloquence; and of either splendour of imagina¬ 
tion or any remarkable depth or force of thought, it must 
be admitted to have Jbeen nearly destitute. lie highest 
quality appears tb haye heen a power of sarcasm, which was 
the proper exfrwtsibjqof a nature like that, of Pitt, cold, 
proud, and contemptuous, and having little sympathy either 
with the ordinary vied* and Weaknesses, or With the better 
feeli ngs and enjoyments, of his fellow-men. 

PITTA, M. Vieillot’s name for a genus of remarkable 
birds, placed by Mr. Swainson among the Myiotherinev, or 
Ant- Thrushes. , [Merulid/B, vol, xv, p. 122, where the 
generic character of the genus and that of the subgenera 
Chlorisoma and Grallarm are given.] , 

Pitta. (Vieill., Temm.) 

M. Lesson remarks that, under the name of Myiothera, 
Illiger and Cuvier united th is Breves of Buffon and the Ant- 
Thrushes properly so called. These Breves are remarkable, 
he observes, for the vivid colours'of their plumage, their 
long legs, and their very short tail. They are only found, 
he adds, in*the Malaisian Islands, whilst the Ant- Thrushes 
belong to the New Continent as well as to the Old World. 

Mr. Swaipson notices the genus Pitta as one of remark¬ 
able beauty, and observes that they have the gradually- 
curved bill of tho true thrushes, but much stronger. ‘The 
predominant colour of their plumage,' continues Mr. Swain¬ 
son, ‘ is green, the sides qf the head and wings being gene¬ 
rally variegated with vivid blue ; some species have u hood 
of black, and all are confined to New Holland and tho 
neighbouring isles of the Indian Seas. America indeed 
presents us with a representation of these genera, in the 
subgenera Grallaria, Vieill., aud Chamceza, Via.; but iho 
species are very few, and they ure coloured in the homely 
hues of ordinary thrushes. To this group, as a subgenus, 
we refer Chlorisoma, called by some writers by the barbarous 
and unmeaning name of Kitta. The bill is clearly that of 
a thrush, while the legs place it among the Myotheriruv 
( Myiotherinev ), of which it seems to be the rasorial sub¬ 
genus, both on account of its size, its crest, and its affinity 
to Myophonus. There are two or three species,-all natives 
of India.' r 

' The genus Myothera, on the other hand, is chiefly re¬ 
stricted. to tropical America, and. comprises numerous 
species of a smaller size, clothed in dark colours, but prettily 
variegated with w.fesb. Although distinctly separated from 
the Oriental grobp jbjr £ tbeir abruptly-booked and strongly- 
toothed bill, the* alb y6t so intimately allied to the small 
bush-shrik^,(T%am.tki|i)^'ft'Rss) that it-is almost impossible 
to draw a distififitipnbetiveen them.’ 

* Of all thfetribba qf jhfcccts which jiwartn in tho tropics the 
ants are the idaqst v hfitterpus; they, ere the universal de¬ 
vastators, and in' tljg dry abd overgrown forests of the in¬ 
terior the traveller c£n Scarcely proceed five paces without 
treudjng upon their .nests. i$> kedp these leyriad* within 
due limits, a Wise Ptovidehce (jOs called into existence the 
ant-thrushes, aqd has given tb them this particular food. 
Both Bre proportionate in their geographic range, for, be¬ 
yond the tropical latitudes the ants suddenly decrease, and 


iqair enemies, i^jpypmeree, totattv uisappear. As a ge¬ 
neral. uiliinctiod ,M 4 Wmch this nunily may be known 
From the bush-shri Mq, we may mention the difference in 
the feet,--the structure .pf one being adapted for walking. 
While that of the other is tttoce suited for percbmg. The 
ant-thrushes are verylpcaljy distributed; for, although the 
grirnp is tropical, we frequently found that a .particular 
species, very common in one forest, was replaced in a 
by a second; while a third locality in the same Wie»* iv/b 
would present us with still another kind, different from 
those we had previously found. Cayenne and Surinam, ip 
like manner, ftirriish us with many species totally unknown 
in the forests of Brazil.' 

. ,To return to Pitta. We select, as au. example. Pitta 
Qijfas, Geaht,fit Giant Pitta. 
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Description,-i-8izo equal to that of a magpie, but the tail 
is short and squared, and tho wings cover it entirely. A 
very brilliant azure blue covers the back,, the scapulars, the 
rump, and tail; a less vivid tint is spread over the wings, 
the quills of which are black, coloured with azure towards 
the tips; summit of the head, nape and demi-collar of the 
lower part'of the neck black ; feathers of the front and eye¬ 
brows ashy-brown; throat whitish; an ashy-brown tint is 
spread over all the lower parts; the feet are very long and 
of a horny ash-colour. Total length nine inches. 

Locality.— Sumatra. (Temm.) 



l'ittii (Signs. 

Chlorisoraa. (Sw.) 

Example, Chlorisnma thalassinum (Kitta thahissina, 
Piroll Tnalamn, Temm.). 



Chloritoma thalautoum. 

Description.—Greater part of the plumage very brilliant 
celadon-green; a velvety black band springs at the angle 


V I 

of the bill,, passes backwards so as to include the eye, and 
surrounds the occiput;' tail deep tarnished green, wings 
reddish, but the three or four secondary leathers nearest the 
body am opaline bluish ash ; iris, bill, and feet very bright 
vermillion red. Total length eleven inches two or ihree 
lines. 

The male and female have nearly the same livery. 

The young of the year differ in the colour of their bill 
and feet, which are black; in that of the wings, which is a 
tarnished .rusty red, and in the very clear blue, which is 
nearly whitish,.of all the rest of-the plumage. This blue 
tint is more vivid in middle ago, and passes by degrees from 
bright azure blue to celadon-green. Individuals during 
moult have the plumage varied with these two tints very 
vivid and pure. 

Localities .—Java and Sumatra. (Temm.) 

Grallaria. (Vieill.) 

Example, Grallaria Hex (Roi des fourmilliers. Buff.; 
King Thrush , Lath.; Turdus Iiex, Grnel.). 

Description. —Brown, inclining to red, lighter beneath; 
occiput plumbeous; forehead varied with black and white. 

Locality .—South America, Guiana, and Brazil espe¬ 
cially. 



PITT AC AL, one of the ingredients of wood-tar, and so 
named by Reiehenbuch, who discovered it, front irirra, 
pitch, and kAWoc, ornament, on account of its fine colour. 
When a little barytes-water is added to impure picamar, ot¬ 
to oil of tar deprived of its acid, the liquor directly becomes 
of a fine blue tint, which very soon passes into the colour 
of indigo: like this pigment, it assumes a copper colour 
when rubbed, and according to its purity becomes alter-, 
wards golden or brass yellow. 

Pittacal is inodorous, tasteless, and not volatile; at. a high 
temperature it is decomposed and charted, but docs not 
give out ammonia. It is suspended in water in so line a state- 
of division; that it passes through fillers and gives a blue 
colour to the water, but it does not dissolve in it ; light and 
air do not act upon it; it is insoluble in alcohol and set her; 
it dissolves in cold diluted sulphuric and hydrochloric acid: 
acetic acid also dissolves it readily, and tho solution is of 
a fine red colour; alkalis restore the 'due colour; nitric 
acid decomposes it. Rcichenbach states that it is. a more 
delicate test of acids and alkalis than litmus. 

PI'TTACUS, one of the so-called seven wise men of 
Greece, was the son of Hyrradius, and born at Mitylene in 
the island of Lesbos, about the year 652 B.c. Nothing is 
known of his education and the early part of his lifo, and 
the first facts which his biographer, Diogenes Laertius, 
mentions are, that, with the assistance of the brothers of 
Alcffius, he delivered his native island from tho tyranny 
of Mulanehrua (b.c. 612), and that when the Mitylenajons 
werr involved in a war with the Athenians about the ipos- 
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sessionof the tfiwn of Sigeum on the Hellespont, Pittaeus 
gained the victory over tlie Athenian general Phrynon by a 
singular stratagem. lie came into the field armed with a 
casting-net, a trident, and a dagger, and first entangled and 
theft despatched his adversary (b.c. 606). In this war Al> 
emus left his shield a trophy to the enemy. It must have 
been soon after this war that Mitylene was distracted by 
the two political parties which about this time began to 
appear in various parts of Greece. The aristocratic party, 
to which AIcdbus and his brother Antimenidas belonged, 
was driven from the town, and* the popular party unani¬ 
mously elected Pittaeus to the office of resymnetes to defend 
the constitution. During his administration, which lasted 
from 090 to 080 B.C., be overcame his adversaries, and gained 

them by his clemency and moderation. Even Alcorns, 
who had assailed him in his poems with the greatest bitter¬ 
ness, became reconciled. Pittaeus regulated the affairs of 
his country-by the most salutary laws and- institutions, and 
in b.c. 080 he voluntarily resigned his office rfnd withdrew 
from public life. Valerius Mnximus (vi. 0, ext. i.) errone¬ 
ously states that Pittaeus was made sesymnetes at the time 
of the war with the Athenians for the purpose of conducting 
it: but this is sufficiently refitted by the authority of Strabo, 
the fragments of Alcmus, and Diogenes Laertius. Pittaeus 
passed the last tcyn years of his life in quiet retirement, en¬ 
joying the esteem and love of the best and wisest of his 
countrymen; and when the Mitylcnseanswished to reward 
him for his services with an extensive tract of territory, he 
refused to accept it for himself, hut had it made consecrated 
ground, which to the time of Diogenes Laertius retained 
t he name of the grounds of Pittaeus. He died in b.c. 570, 
at ilie age of 89. 

Ho was the author of a considerable number of elegies, of 
which a few fragments are still extant. Diogenes Laertius 
lius preserved a short letter ascribed to Pittaeus, and ad¬ 
dressed to Croesus, king of Lydia, which contains an answer 
to an invitation of the king to come to see his magnificent 
treasures. Many of the numerous maxims of practical 
wisdom current among the antients were ascribed to Pitta¬ 
eus, and are preserved in the works of Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, Lilian, and others. 

PITTOSPORA'CEvE are polypetnlous exogenous plants 
with a definite number of hypogynous stamens, a superior 
one- or two celled ovary, which in the formur case has parie¬ 
tal placenta', numerous ovules, a single stylo, and hard seeds 
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rtitoiiiionim Tompntosua. 

1, the nml pUtil ; £, a ripe fiult; 3. tlie same divided trails 

verwly ; 4, a section of a eecd with tlie minute embryo near tlie bur, 

containing a v;n-y small embryo in the region of the hiluto. 
Their position in a natural arrangement is unsettled, but 
appears.to be near the Vitaceous order, rather than the 
Rh&ninaceous or Polygalaceous. All the species contain in 
gretffor or less abundance a resinous substance, the use of 
which is unknown. Many of the species are pretty shrubs 
or bushes, sometimes extremely graceful, but they ace of no 
known use. Most of them are natives of Australia. The 


names of Sollya and Billardiera rfecal to the mind some of 
the prettiest twiners of the greenhouse. 

PITTS, WILLIAM. The very recent death of this 
highly-gitled artist prevents our attempting a biography, 
for which the materihls are not yet collected. Still, rather 
than entirely pass oi'er the name of one who will henceforth 
be known as one of . the greatest among British artists, 
we content ourselves with giving a brief record of him. 1 
. He was born in London, in the year. 1790, and brought 
up by his ft t her to his own business, which was that of a 
chaser, or what would have been termed in Italy an orifice, 
a branch of art now regarded as little better than a me¬ 
chanical one, and accordingly turned over almost entirely 

to artisans, although it was that in which Cellini displayed 

his mastery and eartied his reputation. Whether Pitts 

subsequently studied under any sculptor we do not know. 

His very early marriage, at about the age of nineteen, 
would seem to indicate that he was even then following his 
profession on his own account. It is likely that for what in¬ 
struction in sculpture he ever had, he was chioily indebted 
to Flaxman, for he was employed by him in chasing the 
shield of Achilles, designed and modelled by himself. In¬ 
deed there seems to have been great similarity of feeling 
and taste between Pitts and Flaxman, for both displayed 
their talents in poetical subjects and extensive compositions 
consisting of a number of figures. As a counterpart to the 
shield of Achilles by the one, may be placed tlie shield of 
iBneas by the other; also the shield of Hercules, from 
Hesiod, and the Brunswick shield, which is a large circular 
relief, representing George IV. in a car in the centre, and 
in the other compartments the principal events of the 
House of Hanover. Pitts was also employed on the Wel¬ 
lington shield, which was executed under the immediate 
inspection of Stothard. 

By way of parallel to Flaxnmn's two series of designs from 
Homer and Dante, may be mentioned similar graphic com¬ 
positions by Pitts from Virgil and Ossian, only ihc first of 
which has been engraved, being etched by himself in 1831 ; 
&s yet they are hardly knflwn to the public, whereas the 
designs of Flaxman are known throughout Europe. 

Both for the exquisite fancy which they display and for 
their masterly graces of execution, some of his smaller 
subjects in relief have obtained for Pitts with many the title of 
the * British Cellini.’ Yet, except as indicative of congenial 
fancy and art isticaV power, such appellation is utterly inap¬ 
propriate, hardly any two individuals being so utterly dis¬ 
similar in personal character as the arrogant and daring 
Benvenuto and the meek and unassuming William Pitts, 
who was an enthusiast entirely devoted to his own 
art, and utterly unskilled in the art of winning his way 
to popularity and fortune. Hence it is matter of regret 
rather than surprise that he should not have obtained pa¬ 
tronage at all in proportion to his ability and his genius; or 
that lie encountered many disappointments, and was latterly 
involved in embarrassments. How far these last had any 
share in impelling liim to the fatal act by which he termi¬ 
nated his life, it is difficult to judge. He destroyed himself 
by poison, April 16, 1840. 

The following is a list of his chief productions, arranged 
according to their dates:—The Deluge, 1823; Samson slay¬ 
ing the Lion; the Creation of Eve; Herod's Cruelly, 1824; 
a Chariot-race, 1826; the Pleiades ; Shield of /Eneas, 1828 ; 
the Rape of Proserpine, and tlie Nuptials of Peiritlious, two 
bas-reliefs, about eight feat long, executed for Mr. Simmons, 
of the Regent’s Park, 1829; the Brunswick Shield, 1830; 
the Apotheoses of Spenser, Shakspcre, and Milton; and 
another scries of reliefs in two of the drawing-rooms at 
Buckingham Palace, 1831; the Shield of Hercules, 1834; 
a long bas-relief or frieze of all the English sovereigns from 
the Conquest, 1837; a design for a masonic trophy, 1839 ; 
the Triumph of Ceres, and a small subject modelled in wax, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1840. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist with regard to 
Pitts’ talents, there can only be one opinion as to bis enthu¬ 
siastic devotion to his profession, when it is known upon 
good authority that he sometimes had not his clothes off 
for a fortnight together, snatching during all that while 
only short intervals for bodily rest. He used to observe 
that even a (lay of eminence as a sculptor would not be too 
dearly purchased by a life of anxious toil. 

In addition to the works above enumerated, may be men¬ 
tioned two of his latest performances, the‘KembleTribute,* 
presented to C. Kemble, Esq., and a vase, oxeculed for hor 
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majesty, at a sponsal present by lier, of exquisite design as 
to its general form, ahd poetically embellished with grout's 
in relief, signifying Birth, Infancy, Instruction, Education, 
and Love. 

PITTSBURG. [Pennsylvania.] 

P1TYLUS. C1’anagein.k] 

PITYRIA'SIS (from nirvpov, bfan) is a disease of the 
skin in which irregular patches of the cuticle appear covered 
with thin bran-like scales or with particles of u fine white 
powder, which, as fast as they fall ofT, are succeeded by others. 
It may be regarded as a morbid excess of the natural process 
of desquamation which is constantly going on, and by which 

the ola cuticle is removed from the surface of the body to 

he replaced by that of more recent formation. [Nutkitiok.] 

The commonest form of this disease is that called Pityriasis 

capitis, or dandriff. It affects chiefly the scalp and eye¬ 
brows, anti is most frequent' in children, in whom it origi¬ 
nates either from generally disordered health or from mere 
neglect of cleanliness. It occurs also on the face and 
sometimes on other parts of the body in adults and old per¬ 
sons after exposure to tho sun or a cutting wind, and it 
usually accompanies the commencement of baldness. The 
only local treatment which is necessary or useful is fre¬ 
quent washing and the application of some mild and simple 
ointment. 

In the other forms of Pityriasis the discolouration of the 
cuticle is a more prominent sign than its desquamation in 
fine scales. The P. versicolor occurs in the form of irregu¬ 
lar yellow or light brown patches, which are chiefly situated 
on the front of the chest and abdomen, and are commonly 
called liver-spots or tan-spots. The extent and form which 
such spots present are infinitely various; but though they 
sometimes exist unaltered for several years, they rarely pro¬ 
duce any inconvenience beyond a slight itching. Tho P. 
rubra is an aggravated form of the preceding ; the spots aro 
more or less brightly red, and are the seats of considerable 
. irritation. In the P. nigra the essential part of the disease, 
which is of very rare occurrence, is the production of a 
cuticle of nearly a black colour. It may be doubted whether 
it deserves to be regarded as a variety of Pityriasis, or whe¬ 
ther the few cases that have occurred are not merely ex¬ 
amples of the production iu Europeans of cuticle similar to 
that which belongs naturally to negroes and other coloured 
nations, and of which the formation has been observed as 
often on apparently healthy as on diseased skin. 

PITYU'SiE. [Balearic Islands.] 

PIUS I., a native of Aquilein, succeeded Hyginus as 
bishop of Rome, a.d. 142. Little is known of him. Seve¬ 
ral decretals have been attributed to him by Grutian, but 
they are generally considered apocryphal. Pius died in the 
year 157, and was succeeded by Anicetus. 

PIUS II.. ASneas Sylvius Piccolomini, bom in 1405, at 
Corsignano in the state of Siena, succeeded Calixtus III. in 
1458. He was a man of extensive learning, and had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Council of Basle, a.d. 1431-39— 
that celebrated assembly which attempted earnestly, though 
with little success, the reformation of the Church, and 
in which Piccolomini acted as secretary, and of which 
he wrote a history, * Commentarius de Gestis Basil. 
Concilii,’ in two books, a very important work for the 
history of the Church. At that time Piccolomini was 
a strong advocate for the supremacy of the Council and 
its right to judge and even depose the pope, ‘who,’ he 
argued, 'ought to be considered as the vicar of the Church 
rather than as the vicar of Christ.’ These tenets however 
were condemned by Eugenius IV., but the Council asserted 
its authority by suspending the pope from his dignity; and 
then began a long struggle, which terminated in an open 
schism, the Council deposing Eugenius and electing Felix 
V. [Amadeus VIII.] Piccolomini was appointed secre¬ 
tary of the new pope or antipope, and' was sent by him as 
his ambassador to the emperor Frederic III., who was so 
pleased with him, that he prevailed upon him to give up 
his precarious situation and accept tho place of imperial 
secretary. Frederic afterwards sent him on several mis¬ 
sions and loaded him with favours. Piccolomini was not 
ungrateful; he wrote several works in praise of his pa¬ 
tron and in support of his imperial prerogative—* Do Ori- 

f ine et Auctoritato Romani Imperii ad Fridericum III. 

mperatorem. Liber Unus;’ * Historia Rerum Friderici 
111.;* *De Itinere, Nuptiis, ct Coronationd Friderici 111. 
Commentariolus;’ 'De his,qui Friderico III. Imperante, in 
Germaniam, et per totam Europnm memorabiliter gesta 


sunt, usque ad annum 1458, Commentarius.’ At last Fre¬ 
deric sent Piccolomini as his ambassador to Pope Eugenius. 
This was a delicate errand for him who had been one”of the 
avowed antagonists of that pontiff; but he managed so 
well by his dexterity, his captivating address, and, above all, 
his eloquence, that the pope not only forgave him, but be¬ 
came his friend, and Piccolomini had hardly returned to 
Germany from his mission, when he received a papal brief 
appointing him apostolic score!my. Ho accepted an. office 
congenial to his clerical profession, and also as the means 
of fixing his residence in Ituly; but he still retained a 
lively sense of gratitude towards his Imperial benefhetor. 
From that time a marked change took place in the opinion 
or -\t least in the professions, of Piccolomini, and he became 

a Stout advocate for the claims of the see of Rome. Mean¬ 
time Eugenius died, a.d. 1447, and his successor, Nicholas 
V., was recognised by tho Fathers of the Council of Basle, 
who, being forsaken by both the emperor and the French 
king, made their peace with Rome. Felix V. also having 
abdicated in favour of Nicholas, the schism of the Church 
was healed. Nicholusuiadc Piccolomini bishop of Trieste, 
and afterwards of Siena, and sent him as nuncio to Ger¬ 
many and Bohemia, where he had several conferences with 
the Hussites, which he relates in his Epistles. ( Epis- 
tola 130.) Ho had however the merit (rare in that ago) 
of recommending mild and conciliatory measures as the 
most likely to reclaim dissenters to the bosom of the Church. 
He wrote a work on the history of Bohemia and the IIuss-’ 
ites, in which he states fairly and without any exaggeration 
the tenets of that sect, as well as those of the VaUlenses, 
which lie calls ‘ impious,* but which arc mainly the same 
that have since been acknowledged by the Protestant and 
Reformed churches throughout Europe. He relates the 
burning of John Huss and Jeromo of Prague, and speaks 
of their fortitude, ‘which,’ he says, 'exceeded that of any 
of the philosophers of antiquity,' and he recapitulates lite¬ 
rally their charges against tho corruption of the clergy. 
LEness Sylvii Historia Rohcmica.) 

In the year 1552, Piccolomini, being then in Ituly, was 
present at the solemn coronation of Frederic III. at Rome, 
and delivered an oration to the pope in the name of that 
sovereign, whom ho afterwards accompanied to Naples. 
On their return to Rome, he delivered another oration be¬ 
fore the pope, the emperor, and other German and Italian 
princes, and the ambassadors of other Europcun courts, for 
the purpose of exhorting them to form ail effectual league 
against tho Turks, who were then on the point of taking 
Constantinople. Piccolomini felt the great danger to 
Christian Europe from the rapid advance of the Ottoman 
conquerors, and his paramount object through the remainder 
of his life was to form a strong bulwark to protect Italy and 
Germany; but at the same time he was too well acquainted 
with the politics of tho various Christian courts, and their 
selfish and petty jealousies, to expect much union in their 
councils, and he expresses his views and his doubts in a 
masterly manner in several of liis Epistles. 

Calixtus III., the successor of Nicholas V., made Picco¬ 
lomini a cardinal, and in 1458, after the death of Calixtus, 
he was unanimously elected pope by the name of Pius II. 
His pontificate lasted only six years, but during this period 
he distinguished himself by promoting learning, by incul¬ 
cating peace and concord among the Christian princes, and 
exhorting them to unite their efforts against their common 
enemy, tho barbarous Turks. Machi&velli, a writer not 
very favourable to the court of Rome, says that 'Pius 
showed himself mindful above all of the welfare of Christ¬ 
endom and of the honour of the Church, independent of 
any private passion or interest of his own.’ (.St'orie Floren¬ 
tine , b. vi.) The year after his election ho convoked a 
congress of the ambassadors of all the Christian Sovereigns 
to arrange the plan of a general war against the Ottomans. 
The pope himself repaired to Mantua, accompanied by the 
learned Philelphus, 'who spoke eloquently in favour of 
the proposed league. Most of the Italian states were will¬ 
ing to join in it. trot Germany and France stood nlqpf, and 
nothing was decided. Pips assisted Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, in his war against the duke of Anjou, therpretender 
to that crown. At the same time he was obliged to make 
war in his own states against Sigismondo Malatesla, lord of 
Rimini, and against the Savelli and other feudal barons, 
and he was successful. By a bull addressed to the univer¬ 
sities of Paris and of Cologne, Pius condemned his own 
writings in defence of tho Council of Basle, concluding 
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with these words: 1 Believe what 1, an old man, now say to 
you, and not wh4t 1 wrote when I was young; believe the 
pontiff rather than the private individual; reject JEneaa 
Sylvius, and accept Pius II.* (Bulla Retractionum omnium 
Dudtirn per eum in Minoribus adhuc agentem pro Comtilio 
Batiliensi et contra Eugenium summum Pont\ficem Scrif)- 
torum, Colonia, 1468.) In several oP bis letters to his 
friends also, and especially to Pietro di Noccto, he expresses 
sorrow for his juvenile weaknesses, for lie had once been 
too fond of the fair sex, and had even written accounts of 
some of his amorous adventures and of those of other 
persons, which are found among his Rpistles. 

A vacancy having occurred in the archiepiscopal see of 
Mainz, two candidates appeared for it, Adolph, count of 
Nassau, and Dietrich of lsemberg. The latter had the ma¬ 
jority of votes, but Pius, who by the concordat had the right 
of deciding in cases of contested elections, refused to confirm 
the choice of Dietrich unluss he engaged not to assert the 
supremacy of a general council, not to convoke of his own 
authority an imperial diet, and further to puy to Rome double 
tho sum fixed for the annates, or first fruits. Dietrich de¬ 
murred to the first two conditions, and positively refused to 
accedo to the last, and as proceedings were instituted 

against him in the apostolic court, he appealed to the next 
general council. Pius declared such appeals to be heretical, 
and excommunicated and deposed him, appointing Adolph 
of Nassau in his place. The emperor acknowledged Adolph, 
but Dietrich being supported by the Count Palatine and the 
elector of Bavaria, a war ensued, which, after much mis¬ 
chief, ended in the submission of Dietrich. Those who 
remembered the sentiments of Piccolomini when imperial 
secretary, and especially his letter {Epictola 25) to tho Papal 
nuncio John Carvaia, concerning the supremacy of the 
council, were inclined to think that change of station had, 
in him as well as in most men, produced a corresponding 
change of opinions. Pius took also the pains to write a 
long letter to Sultan Mahomet II. to convince him of the 
errors of lslamism, and to induce him to turn Christian. 

In tho year I4f>4 an armament intended against the 
Turks was directed to assemble at Ancona, and soldiers 
began to repair thither from various parts. Matthias, king 
of Hungary, and Charles, duke of Burgundy, had promised 
to be of the expedition. The Venetians ulso had promised 
the use of their tleet to forward the troops across the Adriatic 
into Albania. Pius II. set off from Rome for Ancona, 
but on arriving there he found that the soldiers were in 
want of arms, clothes, and provisions; tho foreign princes 
did not come; and instead of the Venetian tleet, only a few 
galleys rondo their appearance. 'The aged and disappointed 

1 >untiff fell ill, and on the 14th of August he expired, affer 
taring taken leave of his cardinals ami begged forgiveness 
if he had erred in tho government of the church. Tie was 
generally regretted, especially, throughout Italy. He was 
succeeded hy Paul 11. Pius II. before his death raised his 
native town, Corsignano, to tho rank of a bishop's see, and 
gave it tho name of Pienza, by which it is now known. 

As a learned man and a writer he is best known under 
the name of ASneas Sylvius, the most important part of his 
career being passed before lie was elected pope. Ho was 
one of the first historians of his age, a geographer, a scholar, 
a statesman, and a divine. He was also a great traveller by 
Boa and by land: he lived many years in Germany, he 
repeatedly visited France, went to Great Britain and as far 
as Scotland, and to Hungary. His biographer,Campanus, 
bishop of Arezzo, speaks at length of his peregrinations, 
and his diligence in informing himself of everything worth 
notice in the countries which he visited. His principal 
works, besides those already mentioned, are: 1, ‘ Cosmo- 
graphia, vel de Mundo Universe Historiarum,’ liber i. (a 
second book treats especially of Europe and its contem¬ 
porary history); 2, ‘ In Antonii Panormilm de Dim is ct 
Factis Alphonsi Arragonum Regis, libros quatuor, Com- 
mentaria;* 3, ‘ Epitome supra Decades Flavii Blondi For- 
livicnsis, ab inclinatione Imperii usque ad tempora Johannis 
XXIII., Pont. Max.,* in it) books; 4, * Hisloria Gothics,’ 
published first at Leipzig in 1730; 5, * A Treatise on the 
Education of Children, with Rules of Grammar and Rhe¬ 
toric ;* 6, lastly, his numerous * Epistles,’ which contain 
much varied in formation. A collection of his works was pub¬ 
lished at Basle: * Ainero Sylvii Piccolomini Senensis Opera 
CUUB extant,’ fol., 1551; but this edition does not include all. 
Domenico de Rossetti has published a catalogue of till bis 
works and their various editions, and also of bis biographers 


and commentators: * Serie di Edition delle Opere di Pio 
II., o da lui intitolate,’. Trieste, 1.830. Biographies of Pius 
II. by Piatina and Campanus are annexed to the Basle 
edition of his workB, but a much more ample biography is 
found in the Commentaries published at Frankfort, 1614, 
under the name of John Gobellinus, his secretary, but which 
are known to have been written by himself or under his 
dictation: *Pii II., Pont. Max., Coromentarii Rerum Memora- 
biiium qusQ lanporibus suis contigerunt,’ libr. xii., with 
. continuation by his intimate friend James Ammanato, 
ordinal of Pavia, who hud, at his desire, assumed the name 
of Piccolomini. 

PIUS III., Cardinal Francesco Todeschini Piccolomini of 
Siena, descended from a sister of Pius Il„ was elected pope 
in 1503, after the death of Alexander VI., and died himself 
in less than a month after his election. 

PIUS IV., Giovanni Angelo Medici, or Medichini, of 
Milan, not of the great Florentine family of Medici, suc¬ 
ceeded Paul IV. in 1560. He made his nephew Charles 
Borromeo a cardinal, who afterwards became celebrated as 
archbishop of Milan. He instituted proceedings against 
the nephews of the late pope, Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, and 
his brother the duke of Paliano, who were accused of various 
crimes, which were said to be proved against them, and both 
were executed. But in the succeeding pontificate of Pius 
V., the proceedings being revised, tho two brothers Caraffa 
were declared to have been unjustly condemned. At Easter, 
1561, Pius re-assembled the Council of Trent, which had 
been prorogued under Paul HI. He was particularly 
intent upon checking the spread of heresy, which had 
taken root in several parts of Italy, besides the valleyB of 
Piedmont, and especially in some districts of Calabria. Tho 
Spanish viceroy of Naples sent Ills troops, assisted by an in¬ 
quisitor and a number of monks, to exterminate by fire and 
sword the heretics of Calabria. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, after attacking with an armed force the Vaidenses, 
who made a gallant resistance, agreed to allow them the 
exercise of their religion within their own districts, subject to 
certain regulations. The quarrels between the Catholics 
and Protestants, in France, were more difficult to settle. 
Some of the French Catholic prelates, among others Moit- 
luc, bishop of Valence, and the cardinal of Lorraine, recom¬ 
mended large concessions to bo made to the Protestants with 
the hope of reconciling them to the church, and Queen 
Catherine de’ Medici wipte to the popu to that effect. The 
pope referred the matter to the council, and in the mean¬ 
time Catherine published the edict of pacification, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1562, which allowed tho Protestants liberty of con¬ 
science, and leave to perform their worship in country 
places, but not within walled towns. 

The prelates sent by France to the Council of Trent, and 
several councillors of the parliament of Paris who were 
also ordered to attend in the name of the king, spoke loudly 
of the necessity of an extensive reform in the church, and 
seemed disposed to render the bishops more independent 
of the see of Rome. The cardinal of Lorraine was of opinion 
that the mass and other offices should be performed in the 
vulgar or popular language of each country; but the Italian 
prelates, ana Lainez, general of tho Jesuits, supported the 
maintenance of the established form of worship, as well as 
of the papal authority in all its existing plenitude. The 
discussions grew warm, and it was only in the following 
year, 1563, that the two parties came to an understanding. 
[Trknt, Council of.] The council terminated its sittings 
in December of that year, and the pope confirmed its decrees 
by a bull, litis was the principal event of the life of Pius 
IV, He died in December, 1565. His disposition was 
generous; and_ he embellished Rome; but he was charged 
with the common fault of nepotism. 

PIUS V., Cardinal Michele Gbislieri, a native of Aless¬ 
andria in Piedmont, and a Dominican monk, succeeded 
Pius IV. in 1566. He had distinguished himself by his 
zeal in support of the Inquisition, of which tribunal he was 
one of the leading members. At the same time he was 
austere in his morals, aud wished to enforce a strict discipline 
among the clergy, and especially the monks and nuns, more 
than fifty thousand of wliom are said to have been at that 
time living and strolling about Italy out of their respective 
convents, regardless of any of the obligations enjoined by 
their order. (Botta, Storta cT Italia, b. xii.) There was 
also a monastic order in Lombardy called the ‘ Umiliati,* 
possessed of considerable wealth, the heads of which, led 
openly a most dissolute life, and even kept bravoes, or hired 
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assassins, to execute their mandates. Charles Borromeo, 
archbishop of Milan, who endeavoured to check these atro¬ 
cities, was shot at by one of the monks While at prayers in 
his oratory. The ball however only grazed the skin: the 
assassin was taken, and revealed his employers; and several 
preposti, or superiors of convents of the Umiliali, w.ere exe¬ 
cuted. Pius V., having examined the whole affair, sup¬ 
pressed the order, and gave their property to tho Jesuits 
and other orders. 

Pius V. enforced the authority of the Inquisition over all 
Italy. There were at that time in several towns, especially 
in Tuscany, some scholars and other men of learning who 
advocated the doctrines of the Reformation. Some ladies 
also of high rank, who enjoyed a reputation for learning, 
such as Vittoria Colonna, Giulia Gonzaga, and Margaret, the 
wife of Emmanuel Philibert, duko of Savoy, were suspected 
of a similar bias. Pius demanded of Cosmo, duke of Flo¬ 
rence, the person of Carnesecchi, a Florentine nobleman 
who made a public profession of opinions considered os 
heretical: being given up to the Inquisition, he was put to 
death at Romo. The same happened toPalearius, Bartocci, 
and Giulio Zanetti; the last, who was at Padua, being 
given up to the pope by the Venetian senate, on the plea 
that he was a native of Fano and a subject of the Papal 
State. Numerous informers were kept by the Inquisition 
in every town of Italy; and such was the terror produced 
by these severities, that the university of Pisa became almost 
deserted both by teachers and students. The pope also 
enforced the strict observance of the index of forbidden books, 
and enacted severe penalties against those who printed or 
introduced or kept such books. The printing-presses of 
Italy, those of Giunti of Florence, and others, declined 
greatly in consequence, and many printers emigrated to 
Switzerland or Germany. Pius V. enforced the canons 
against those priests who kept concubines; but instead of 
leaving to the civil magistrates the repression of this abuse, 
lie insisted upon the bishops acting both as magistrates and 
judgus, by means of armed men attached to their episcopal 
courts, and of prisons for tho same purpose. This gave 
rise to frequent collisions between tho secular and the 
ecclesiastical authorities, especially at Nuples and Milan. 
Similar disputes took place concerning the ecclesiastical 
inspectors and collectors sent by the pope to visit and demand 
accounts of all church property throughout Italy. Pius 
proceeded on the principle asserted in the false decretals, 
that the pope has the disposal of all clerical benefices through¬ 
out the world. He also reproduced the famous bull culled 
4 In coma Domini,’ which excommunicates all princes, ma¬ 
gistrates, and other men in authority, who in any way fuvour 
heresy, or who attempt to circumscribo the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, spiritual and temporal,or to touch the property 
or revenues of the church; and all those who appeal from the 
decision of the pope to tho general council, as well us those 
who say that the pope is subject to the council. lie ordered 
this bull to be read every Thursday before Easter in every 
purish church throughout the Christian world. France, 
Spain, and the emperor of Germany strenuously resisted the 
publication of this bull. In Italy the senate of Venice like¬ 
wise forbado its publication. At Naples and Milan the 
Spanish governors did the same, but the bishops and monks 
refused absolution to those who in any way opposed the 
bull. After much altercation and some mischief, the civil 
power attained its object, and the bull was set aside. In 
Tuscany the bull was allowed to be published, but rather as 
a matter of form than as a measure upon which judicial 
proceedings could be grounded. The monks and some of 
the parochial clergy however pretended by virtue of the bull 
to be exempt from all taxes, and refused the sacrament to 
tho collectors and other revenue officers and their families. 
The duku of Florence, Cosmo do’ Medici; threatened to put 
the monks in prison and proseoute them. The Tuscan bishops 
tried to conciliate matters, and to repress the arrogance 
of the clergy, but the disturbances continued till tbe 
death of Pius V. ( The famous Bull ' In Cana Domini,' 
tntblished at Rome every Maundy Thursday, against Here¬ 
tics and all Infringers of Ecclesiastical Liberties, with a 
Preface, London. 1689.) 

- By a bull dated August, 1569, Pius created Cosmo do’ 
Medici, who till then had only the title of duke of Florence, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and his successors after him, and 
sent with the bull tho model of a crown, ornamented with a 
red lily, tho former ensign of the Florentine republic. 
Pjus was a great promoter of the Christian league against 


the threatening arms of the Ottomans. After the glorious 
naval victory of the Curzolari, or of Lepanto, won by the 
Christian combined lleet against tho Turks, in September, ■ 
1571 , Pius caused Marcantonio Colonna, commander of the 
Papal galleys, who had distinguished himself in the batllo, 
to make his triumphal entrance iuto Rome on horseback, 
preceded by the Turkish captives and spoils, and accompanied 
by the magistrates, noblemen, and beads of trudes of tho 
city of Rome. Ho ascended tbe Capitol, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to the palace of the pope, who received him with 
great honour. The whole scene was like a renewal of the 
antient Roman triumphs. Pius V. died of the stone, in 
May, 1572 . Ho was austere and intolerant in his religious 
opinions, but lie was sincere and disinterested, and of un¬ 
spotted morals; he was learned, and a friend to learning, pro¬ 
vided it did not encroach upon matters of belief. It is said 
that when some ono told him that the people of Rome were 
dissatisfied with tho austerity of his discipline, he answered, 

* They will be still more grieved at my deutii:’—and 
so it was; for that fickle people crowded round his dead 
body, endeavouring to touch his garments, as if they wero 
relics. The Roman church has numbered Pius V. among 

its saints. He was succeeded by Gregory XIII. 

PIUS VI. (Cardinal Angelo Braschi), a native of Cesena, 
was elected pope in 1774 , after the death of Clement XIV. 
He was then fifty-five years of age, and had tho reputation of 
being of a generous disposition, and fond of learning and the 
arts. He had also, besides the advantages of a handsome- 
person,<a graceful demeanour and easy and affable manners. 
In his previous office of treasurer he had managed the 
financial affairs of tho country with wisdom and disinterest¬ 
edness. The choice of such a man was generally approved. 
One of the new pope's first, ucts was to allow greater com¬ 
forts and indulgence to Father Ricci, the general of the 
suppressed order of Jesuits, who had been confined iu tlie 
castle of St. Angelo for some years, though nothing was 
ever proved against him. Ricci died shortly after, in his 
place of confinement, in November, 1775 , and tlie pope 
ordered his remains to be interred iu a solemn manner. 
[Jesuits.] 

In 1777, Pius VI. hud a serious dispute with Leopold I., 
grand duke of Tuscany, and Ricci, bishop of Pisloja, on the 
subject of some grave moral offences which had been dis¬ 
covered in several convents. [Leopold II. of Germany, 
and I. of Tuscany.] The question of jurisdiction was at 
last settled, but it left a coldness between the courts of 
Rome and Tuscany. A more important disagreement took 
place between the pope and Joseph 11., I-oopuld’s brother, 
and emperor of Germany. Joseph was busy iu suppressing 
superfluous convents, and emancipating the clergy of his 
dominions from the supremacy of Rome iu mutters of dis¬ 
cipline. The principal points upon which the euipcror 
insisted were the following:—that the monks should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishops of their respective 
dioceses; that tho l>tflls‘Vincam Domini’ and 4 Unigc- 
nitus,’ and all other proceedings against the Jaiisunists, 
should no longer be quoted as authority; that iu the uni¬ 
versities and colleges of the Austriun states the Roman 
doctrines of tho infallibility of the pope, of his temporal 
supremacy over secular princes, anil his superiority over 
general councils, should no longer be taught. Pius VI. 
perceived in these reforms of Joseph II. a design to weaken 
the power and iulluencc of the see of Rome, uml he deter- _ 
mined to make an effort to turn the emperor from his pur- * 
pose. Accordingly he set out for Vienna in 1782, to visit 
the emperor, and to converse with him personally on the 
matters in question. For several centuries no pope had 
left Italy, and this movement of Pius VI. attracted universal 
attention. Monti wrote a poem on the subject, entitled 
‘ 11 Pellegrino Apostolico.’ 

Pius was received at Vienna with every honour; but he 
made little impression on the emperor, who referred the 
matter in discussion to his ministers,' who were not favour¬ 
ably disposed towards Rome. The pope returned to bis 
capital in disappointment, and was censured by nfuny for 
having lowered tho dignity of the holy see without obtain¬ 
ing any good result. Next came the synod of Pistoja, 
which was assembled by the bishop Ricci in 178C, and 
passed several propositions that were considered highly 
censurable at Rome, such as that every bishop holds his 
authority from Christ direct, and independent of the pope; 
that he should every two years convoke ix synod of tbe 
parish incumbents of his diocese; and that a national 
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council should he assembled whenever any serious contro¬ 
versy or doubt occurs in a country concerning either a 
matter of faith or discipline. Ricci wont still further, for 
lie openly spoke against indulgences: he maintained that 
the liturgy should lie in the popular language of each 
country; and he approved of tile four articles of the Gal- 
licaiicliurcli established by the clergy of France in 1682. 
Pius condemned these propositions by a bull, and suspended 
bishop Ricci from his functions ; but Ricci, being supported 
by his sovereign, continued in his see. Ricci was in reality 
a Jansenist, but he was not a heretic: lie proposed to 
restore the antient discipline of the church. He was a 
zealous Catholic in matters of dogma, and he was even re¬ 
markably strict in enforcing the fasts and abstinence from 
meat on certain days prescribed by the church. 

Pius VI. was also busily employed in other matters be¬ 
sides controversy. He undertook and partly effected, 
through the direction of tho engineer Rapini, tho draining 
of the marshy region, containing near two hundred square 
miles, called the Pomptine marshes, by which a consider¬ 
able proportion of it was made cultivable. He restored the 
antient Via Appia, which had become impassable, and built 
villages and post stations along the same. He also restored 
the port of Terracina, and adorned it with handsome build¬ 
ings. He greatly enlarged the museum of the Vatican, 
which he made'one of the richest in Europe in works of 
sculpture, vases, precious marbles, and other remains of 
antiquity; and he caused a splendid set of engravings of 
the objects in this museum to be published, under Hie title 
of ‘ Museo Pio Clcmentino.’ lie made additions to the 
church of St. Peter’s, and embellished Rome with new 
palaces, fountains, and other structures. 

The internal administration of Pius was liberal and mild. 
An unusual freedom of opinion and speech prevailed at 
Rome, a number of learned men gathered thither from 
other parts of Italy, many foreigners came to settle in 
that capital, the fine arts were encouraged by the pope and 
by several of the cardinals, and modern Rome had perhaps 
never been, since the times of Leo X., so brilliant and so 

S leasant a residence as it was under the pontificate of 
Iraschi. But the storms of the French revolution darkened 
the scene, and rendered the latter years of Pius as gloomy 
and calamitous as tho earlier part had been bright and 
prosperous. In the first period of that revolution, Pius VI. 
solemnly condemned the abrupt changes made in France 
concerning the discipline and the property of the clergy; 
but with regard to general or secular politics he showed 
great temperance, lie even encouraged a man of learning, 
Spedulieri by name, to publish, in 1761*0 work entitled ‘I 
Diiitti doll' Uomo’ (tho Rights of Man), in which the au¬ 
thor openly condemns despotism, and asserts that a nation 
has tho right of deposing a sovereign who abuses his autho¬ 
rity, and he confirmed his doctrines by the authority of 
Tiiomas Aquinas, in his work * De Rcgimine Principum,’ 
addressed to.the king of Cyprus. But, unlike Paine and 
the other expounders of the rights of man in France, Spo- 
dalieri maintains that the Christian religion is the surest, 
nay, the only guarantee of the rights of man and of civil 
freedom, and mat social institutions, though they are the 
work of man, ought to bo conformable to the Divine laws 
as revealed to us in the Scriptures. The work of Speda¬ 
lieri was dedicated to Cardinal Ruffo, treasurer of the 
apostolic chamber, and Pius VI. rewarded the author with 
a stall in the chapter of St. Peter's. 

An accident which occurred at Rome in January, 1793, 
widened the breach already existing between France and 
‘ Rome. A young man, Hugo Basseville, an agentoftho French 
republican party, being on his way to Naples, where he had 
been appointed secretary of embassy, made a foolish demon¬ 
stration in the Corso, or high street of Rome, apparently to 
sound the opinions of the people. Her appeared in a carriage 
with soveral tricoloured Hags, and distributed revolutionary 
tracts, vociferating something about liberty and against 
tyrants; but he soon found that the people of Rome were not 
prepared to listen to him. A mob was collected; he rushed 
out or was dragged out of his carriage, and mortally stabbed 
in several places by the populace. The military came to 
the spot, but too late; some of the murderers were taken 
and tried ; and yet the papal government, though innocent 
of the fart, was charged bytlie French Convention as being 
a party to it. [Monti.] Tho pope then joined the league 
of the sovereigns against France, and strengthened his mi¬ 
litary establishment. 


When General Bonaparte invaded Northern Italy in 
1796, ho took possession of the legations, but at the same 
time offered to the pope conditions of peace. After some ne¬ 
gotiation, the pope refused to submit to the onerous conditions 
imposed on him by the Directory. Bonaparte, who was 
then threatened by fresh armies from Austria, openly 
blamed the Directory for their harshness towards the court 
of Rome, saying that was not the way to make Mends 
in Italy, and he spoke very highly of several cardinals and 
prelates with whom he was in friendly intercourse. (Cor¬ 
respondence of General Bonaparte, Letters of the 8th Oc¬ 
tober, 1796, and 1st of January, 1797.) Meantime how¬ 
ever he took possession of Ancona and Loreto, aftey defeat¬ 
ing the papal troops on the banks of the river Senio; but 
the pone having sent envoys to sue for peace, Bonaparte 
granted it to him at Tolentino upon more moderate condi¬ 
tions than might have been expected. After the peace of 
Campoformio (Octolter, 1797) and Bonaparte’s departure 
from Italy, the agents of the Directory added vexation to 
vexation against the unfortunate pope, who, old and infirm, 
was unequal to the difficulties which crowded upon hint. 
The papal treasury being drained, in order to pay the con¬ 
tribution of thirty millions of livres (1,200,0001.), the ‘pope 
was obliged to seize the deposits in the Monte di Fieri, liy 
which many families lost all they had. A tragical incident 
hastened the catastrophe. On the 28th December, 1797, a 
small bind of revolutionists of Rome and other parts of 
Italy, with some Frenchmen among them, among whom 
was General Duphot, who was attached to tho French em¬ 
bassy at Rome, having dined logether in the palace of the 
French academy of the arts, and being heated with wine, 
took into their heads to renew the former attempt of Basse¬ 
ville. Raising the tricoloured flag, they sallied into the 
streets, calling out that they were going to hoist the en¬ 
sign of liberty on the Capitol. A body of military came to 
disperse them, which was effected at first without bloodshed ; 
but the fugitives ran to the palaco of the French ambassa¬ 
dor, followed by the soldiers, who fired and wounded some 
of the insurgents. The remainder rushed into the vestibule 
and court of tho palace. The papal soldiers halted outside, 
but being provoked and mocked by those within, they 
rushed into the court, in order to clear it of the insurgents. 
The ambassador then made his appearance on the great 
staircase, in company with General Duphot, to appease the 
tumult. The soldiers cried out that the rebels should im¬ 
mediately auit the palace; but Duphot, who was young 
and hasty, drew his sword and encouraged the insurgents to 
drive the papal soldiers out of the court. The soldiers then 
fired, and Duphot, with several of the insurgents, foil. This 
affray was by the French Directory made the pretext for 
invading Rome and dethroning the pontiff, a thing on which 
they were bent, and would have effected long before, had it 
not been for Bonaparte's cooler policy. After issuing ma¬ 
nifestoes in the usual style of those times, calling in plain 
terms the court of llouic a nest of assassins, the Directory 
ordered Berthier to march upon Rome. The pope gave orders 
that no opposition whatever should be made, as it would only 
serve to aggravate tho evil. On the 10th February, 1798, 
Berthier entered Rome with his srrmy, took possession of 
the castle St. Angelo, and went himself to live in tho Qui- 
rinal palace. Pius VI.,‘ forsaken by most of the cardinals, 
who had escaped, remained in the Vatican. On the 15th 
of the same month a crowd of men assembled on the 
Carapo Vaccino, dragging with them a tree which they 
styled the tree of liberty, and fixed it in the ground with a 
red cap on the top of it. Some of tli£ leaders then began 
to ask the multitude wliat they wanted, and the answer was, 
that they wished to live free in a republican form, without 
any pope. The leaders gravely asked * whether that was 
the will of the Roman people; 1 which was answered by 
acclamations in the affirmative. Five notaries then drew 
up a solemn act to that purpose, which was taken to Ber- 
tliier. The French general ascended the Capitol, followed 
by a large retinue of officers, and proclaimed the Roman 
republic' the sister and ally of France,' and said some¬ 
thing in praise of 'the descendants of the Brutuses and 
the Scipios.’ Songs, illuminations, and balls concluded the 
ceremony. Berthier afterwards sent an officer to intimate 
to the pope that he must renounce his temporal sovereignty. 
Pius answered, that he bad received it from God and by 
the free election of men, and could not renounce it; that 
he was eighty years old, and his troubles could not be of 
long duration, but that be was determined to do nothing 
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derogatory to hit high office. Next came the commissary- 
general of the French army, who, after taking an inventory 
of all the valuables that still remained in the papal resi¬ 
dence, ordered Pius to prepare to set out in two days. The 
pope said he could not oppose force, but protested against 
this new act of violence. On the 20th of February, Pius VI. 
left the Vatican with a few attendants, and, escorted by a 
strong detachment of cavalry, took the road to Florence. 
He was lodged first in a convent at Siena, and afterwards in 
the Carthusian convent near Florence, Where he remained till 
the following year, when the French, having driven out of 
Tuscany the grand-duke Ferdinand, and being threatened 
by the Austro-Russians, who were advancing to the Adige, 
ordered the pope to be transferred to France. They took 
him to Pigncrol, and from thence, in the month of April, 
the old pontiff was made to cross the Alps in a litter by the 
pass of Mount Gendvre, which was covered with deep snow, 
to Briancon. From thenco he was taken to Grenoble, and 
afterwards to Valence on the Rhdne, where he died, in Au¬ 
gust of that year (1799), in the 82nd year of his age and the 
24th of his pontificate. Just before his death the Roman 
republic had ceased to exist, the French being driven out 
of Italy by the Austro-Russians, and Rome was occupied 
by Austrian and Neapolitan troops. The short period of 
the so-called republican government, enforced by French 
bayonets, was one of unspeakable distress for the people of 
Rome: dearth, exactions, suspension of commerce, and 
consequent poverty, overbearing military rulo, authorised 
licentiousness, and general confusion of society, were the 
characteristics of that time. 

In the year 1802, after the restoration of the papal go¬ 
vernment, the remains of Pius VI. were transferred to 
Romo by leave of the first consul Bonaparte, at the request 
of his successor Pius VII., and deposited with solemn pomp 
in the church of St. Peter. 

(Bolta, Stnria d' Italia .) 

PIUS VII. (Cardinal Gregorio Barnaba Cliiaramonti) 
was born in the year 1742, of a noble family of Cesena, 
which is supposed to have been originally a branch of the 
French house of Clermont. He first studied in the college 
of Ravenna, und subsequently entered the order of Bene¬ 
dictines, in 1738. He was appointed lecturer on phi¬ 
losophy, and afterwards on theology, to the novices of 
his order, first at Parma and then at Rome. Pins VI. 
appointed him bishop of Tivoli, and in 1783 made him a 
cardinal and bishop of Imola. When Bonaparte took pos¬ 
session of the legations, and annexed them to tho Cisalpine 
republic, Cardinal Chiaramonti in a homily exhorted his 
flock to submit to the new institutions, and to be faithful to 
the state of which thoy had become a part. This conduct is 
said to have acquired him the good opinion of Bonaparte. 
When the news of the death of Pius VI., in his exile at 
Valence, in August, 1799, came to Italy, the conclave being 
summoned to assemble at Venice, then under the dominion 
of Austria, as Rome was in a state of anarchy, Cardinal 
Chiaramonti repaired to the former city. Thirty-five car¬ 
dinals assembled at Venice, in the Benedictine convent of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore, in order to elect a new'pope, a dignity 
apparently not very enviable in those troubled times. The 
deliberations of the conclave lasted several months, and at 
last Cardinal Chiaramonti was chosen, on the 14tli of March, 
1800, and crowned pope on the 21st of the same month, 
under the name of Pius VII. In the following July the 
pope made his entrance into Rome, and soon after appointed 
Cardinal Consalvi his secretary of state, or prime minister. 
[Consalvi.] In the following year the peace of Luneville, 
between France and Austria, was made, and Bonaparte, first 
consul of France, ordered his troops to evacuate the Papal 
territories, with the exception of the legations, which had 
been formally incorporated with the so-called ' Italian Re¬ 
public.’ Meantime the ecclesiastical affairs of France were 
in a state of the greatest confusion. France was still no¬ 
minally Roman Catholic, but the clergy were no longer in 
communication with the see of Rome, and were divided into 
parties. One party consisted of those who had sworn 
fidelity to the republican constitution, and were called 
* PrStres asserraentes,’ or * constitutionnels ;* another was 
composed of those who protested against the changes that 
had taken place in the administration of the church since 
the Revolution, and were called * insermentfes,’ or ‘ r£frac- 
taires.’ Bach party had its bishops, who were in a state 
of schism towards one another. Many dioceses had no hi¬ 
lltops, and others had two: some of the constitutional priests 
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were latitudinarians in principle as well as in practice; 
others had married, contrary to the canons of the council of 
Trent; and others professed Jansenist principles. Tho re¬ 
fractory priests were generally soured by their past sufi’evings, 
were intolerant by principle, and provokod persecution against 
themselves rather than acknowledge the liberty of conscience 
which the government bad proclaimed.* In the midst of 
this confusion about one half of the population of France fol¬ 
lowed no mode of worship, and professed no religion whatever. 
A vast number of parish churches were shut up, and lmd 
been so for ten years. (Jauffrct, Memoires sur leg Affaires 
Ecclesiustiques de France, vol. i.; Thibaudeau, MSmoires 
sur le Consulqt.) Bonaparte wished for a concordat with 
Rome. The pope appointed the prelate Spina and the 
theologian Casclli, who proceeded to Paris, and Bonaparte 
named his brother Joseph, Cretct, councillor of state, and 
Bernier, a Vendean priest, to treat with the pope’s nego¬ 
tiators. At the same time Bonaparte, who was not himself 
much acquainted with ecclesiastical controversy, listened 
.willingly to the advocates of tho various parties. Griigoin*. 
bishop of Blois, one of the leaders of the constitutional 
clergy, was opposed to the concordat. According to him, tho 
church had no need of it: * She lmd done without it for twelve 
centuries; the canons of the first four (Ecumenical councils 
were sufficient for its administration. Vacancies to the 
bccs should be filled up by election, by the bishops of the pro¬ 
vince, under the presidcnco of tho metropolitan. The (tallica n 
church ought to be untrammelled by Roman jurisdiction.’ 
(Gregoire, Essai Historique sur les I Abertis de I'Eglise 
Gallicane.) Others advised Bonaparte to proclaim unre¬ 
stricted religious freedom and liberty of worship. (De 
Pradt, Les Qualre Concordats .) Others told him that lie 
had in his hands tho most favourable opportunity of shaking 
off the power and influence of the Roman see, and establish¬ 
ing in France a reformed religion. ‘ A vast number of people 
agreed about the necessity of having one established mode 
of worship, and most of the large proprietors were of this 
opinion, hot that they were religiously inclined, but because 
they looked upon religion as Ihc safest guarantee of their 
property. They wished to see an end of ecclesiastical 
anarchy, and if the first consul had thought proper to change 
tho religion of France, he would have (bund not a few to 
support him.’ (Jauffrct, Memoires sur les Affaires Ec- 
cltsiustiqucs.) But Bonaparte considered that if he were to 
proclaim the reformed communion, lie would have one half 
of Franco against it, whilst of tho other half only a 
small part would support him in earnest. Ho preferred 
therefore to be with tlie decided majority, as affording an 
easier means of government. Bonaparte’s instructions to 
his negotiators were, 1, that there should be no longer any 
exclusive form of religion in France, and that therefore Ihc 
only thing that could be done was merely to state that the Ro¬ 
man Catholic was the state religion, being that of the majority 
of the people; 2, that a new division of dioceses was 
requisite; 8, that with regard to the nomination and institu¬ 
tion of the bishops, they might tuke the concordat of 131G 
between Francis I. and Leo X. os a basis; 4, that all monastic 
orders requiring perpetual vows should remain suppressed. 
Above all he required the business to be promptly settled, 
and be wroto to Rome to that effect. The pope despatched 
to Paris Cardinal Consalvi, who smoothed down all difficul¬ 
ties, and the concordat was signed at Paris, the 13tli of July, 
1801, and was ratified by Pius at Rome, after some hesita¬ 
tion and consultation, on the 14th of August following.* 
The principal scruples of the pope were concerning certain 
articles called‘organic,’which Bonaparte appended to tho 
concordat, as if they had formed part of it, and which were 
proclaimed as laws of the st%te. (Botta, b. xxi.; Thibau- 
deau.) 

From 1801 till 1804 Pius VII. enjoyed tranquillity at 
Rome, which he employed in restoring order to the finances, 
in ameliorating the judicial administration*, in promoting 
the agriculture of theCampagna, and in other similar cares. 
His personal establishment was moderate, his tablo frugal, 
his habits simple, and his conduct exemplary. -In May. 
1804, Napoleon was proclaimed emperor,, ana some time 
after he wrote to the pope requesting him to crpwn him so¬ 
lemnly at Paris. After considerable hesitation Pius con¬ 
sented, and set off from Rome at the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber of that year. The ceremony of the coronation took place 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame, after which the .pope spent 
shveral months in Paris, visiting the public establishments, 
and receiving the homage of men of aTl parties, who were 
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won by his unassuming yet dignified behaviour, and bis un¬ 
affected piety. In May, 1803, lie returned to Rome; and his 
troubles began soon after. In October, 1805, a body of French 
troops suddenly took military possession of Ancona. Pius 
remonstrated by a letter which he wrote to Nupuleon, who 
wait at that timo at the head of his army in Austria. It was 
only after tho peace of Pres burg that lie received an answer, 
in which Napoleon said, that be considered himself us the 
protector of tiio church against heretics and schismatics, j 
like his predecessors from the time of Charlemagne, and J 
that as such ho had occupied Aucoua to prevent it fulling 
into the hands of tho English or the Russians. Soon after, 
Napoleon officially required the pope, through his ambas¬ 
sador at Rome, to expel from his dominions all English, 
Russian, Swedish, and Sardinian subjects, and to forbid his 
ports to the vessels of those powers who were then at war 
with France. Pius replied at length in a letter to Napoleon, 
representing to him that his request was destructive of the 
independence of the Pupal State and of its political neutra¬ 
lity,, which were necessary to the welfare of the church and 
for tho security of the numerous members of it who were 
living in those very countries witli which the emperor was 
then at war. He sard that the head of tho church ought 
to be a minister of po..co, and not to take part in a war 
which lias not religion for its object; that if some of his 
predecessors had tfot always abided by this rule, be at least 
should not follow their example. Napoleon however in¬ 
sisted, and an angry correspondence was carried on between 
the two courts for about two years on this subject of con¬ 
tention, the neutrality of the Papal State being all the while 
merely nominal, as the French troops marching from and 
to Naples crossed and recrossed it at their pleasure* and 
the French also kept a garrison at Ancona, the only papal 
port of any imporlutiee. By degrees they extended their 
posts all along the Adriatic coast, and garrisoned the various 
ports. Some time after, a body of French troops, coming 
from Naples, passed through Rome, ostensibly to proceed to 
Leghorn, but they suddenly turned out of the main road and 
surprised in the night the town of Civitavecchia, of which 
they took military possession. In all these places they con¬ 
fiscated whatever English property they could find. The 
papal troops at Ancona, Civitavecchia, and other places, 
were ordered to place themselves under the direction of the 
French commanders, and some officers who refused to do 
so were arrested and kept in confinement. Napoleon in the 
mean time found fresh grounds of quarrel with the pope. 
He wished to declare tho marriage of his brother Jcruinc 
with an American Protestant lady null; but Pius refused, 
saying that although the church abhorred marriages between 
Catholics and heretics, >et if they were contracted in Pro¬ 
testant countries, according to the laws of those countries, 
they wore binding and indissoluble. (‘ Letter of Pius VII.’ 
on this important subject, in Artaud, Via da Pape Pie VII., 
Paris, 1826.) He next accused the pope of dilatoriness in 
giving the canonical inst itution to the bishops elected to vacant 
sees in the kingdom of Italy. The dcluy was defended by the 
court of Rome on the ground of the non-execution or misin¬ 
terpretation by the French of several articles of the concordat, 
especially as to the Venetian territories, which had been an¬ 
nexed to the Italian kingdom after the concordat was made, 
and which the pope did not therefore include in its provi¬ 
sions. Eugefie licaiiharnois, viceroy of the kingdom of lluly, 
wrote a very able and conciliatory letter to the pope, in order 
‘to bring about an arrangement, and the pope was induced to 
invite the bishops elect to Rome, in order to receive the ca¬ 
nonical institution, when a threatening letter came, written 
by Napoleon from Dresden, after the peace of Tilsit, in tiio 
summer of 1807, in which he said that ‘the pope must, not 
take him for a Louis le D&bouuairc; that his anathemas 
would never make his soldiors drop their muskets; that he, 
Napoleon, if provoked too far, could separate the greater 
part of Europe from the Roman church, and establish a 
more rational form of worship than that of which the pope 
was the head, that such a thing was easy in file actual state 
of people's minds,’ &c.; and he forbade Eugene to corre¬ 
spond any longer with the pope, or send the bishops elect to 
Rome, for, he said,' they would only imbibe there princi¬ 
ples of sedition against their sovereign.’ Matters were now 
brsughi to auopen rupture. A French force under General 
. Miallis entered Rome in February, 1808, took possession of 
the eastle and the gates, leaving however the civil authori¬ 
ties undisturbed'. The pope was prevailed upon to send 
Cardinal De Bayunne as his legate to Paris, to make a last 


effort at reconciliation, but the cardinal had not arrived 
at liis destination when a decree of Napoleon, dated 2nd 
April, 1808, united the provinces of Ancona, Macorata, 
Fermo, and U rhino to tho kingdom of Italy, stating in the 
preamble: 1, that the temporal sovereign of Ruiue had 
constantly refused to declare war against the English, and to 
enter into a confederation with the kings of Italy and of 
Naples for the defence of the peninsula; 2, that the inter¬ 
ests of those two kingdoms required an unint rrupted com¬ 
munication between them; 3, that the donation made by 
Charlemagne to the see of Rome was intended for the ad¬ 
vantage of the church, and not for that of heretics and ene¬ 
mies to that church; 4, lastly, that the ambassador of Rome 
at Paris had demanded his passport on the 30tli March last, 
and the diplomatic relations between the two states were at 
an end. 

Fresh remonstrances on the part of Pius were answered 
by threats of further hostile measures on the part of Napo¬ 
leon, unless the pope entered into an offensive and defensive 
league with the kingdoms of Naples and Italy, and by a de¬ 
claration that ‘the pope would lose his temporal sovereignty 
and remain bishop of Rome as his predecessors were during - 
the first eight centuries and under the reign of Charlemagne.' 

(Note de M. de Champagny, Ministre des affaires clrangcres, 
d S. Eminence le Cardinal Caprarct, 18th April, 1808.) 

The war which began soon alter in Spain prevented 
Napoleon from occupying himself with the affairs of Rome, 
which remained in a slate of uncertainty amidst frequent 
clashing between the French military authorities und the 
papal civil officers. The papal treasury, impoverished as it 
was by the loss of its finest provinces, was obliged to pay 
the French troops which garrisoned the towns that still 
nominally belonged to tho pope. All the disaffected and 
the turbulent, trusting to French protection, openly in¬ 
sulted the papal government. The pope remained confined 
to his palace on the Quirinal with his Swiss guard at the 
gates, not wishing to expose himself to violence by venturing 
out. 

On the 17th May, 1809, Napoleon, who was then making 
war against Austria, issued a decree from Vienna, in which 
he united the remainder of tiie Roman states to the French 
empire, leaving to the pope his palaces and an ineome of 
two millions of francs (80,000/. sterling). The preamble of 
the decree was, as usual, grounded on tho alleged donation 
of Charlemagne, ‘ his il ustrious predecessor,’ to the see of 
Rome, which donation, it was stated, was on the condi¬ 
tion of feudal allegiance, Rome being still considered as 
belonging to the empire. ‘ But the union of the two powers, 
temporal and spiritual, having proved a source of perpetual 
discord, and of never-ending pretensions and assumptions, 
he. Napoleon, thought proper, for tho security of his empire 
and of liis people, to resume the grant of Charlemague.’ 

On the 10th June, 1809, the pope issued a bull of excom¬ 
munication against all the perpetrators and abettors of the 
invasion of Rome and of the territories'of the Holy See. 
The bull was affixed to the gates of the principal churches 
of Rome and iu other public places. The text of the bull 
is given by Cardinal Paccu, in his ‘Meniorie Storiclie,’ Ap¬ 
pendix to the 1st part, No. v. 

The French commander, Miollis, being afraid of an in¬ 
surrection of the people of Rome, who had shown unequi¬ 
vocal signs of attachment to their sovereign, thought it 
expedient to remove Pius from the capital. It is slated, 
in the * Memoirs of Las Cases,’ that he did this without 
orders from Napoleon, who was still with his army in 
Austria, but that he concerted his measures with Murat, 
king of Naples, who sent him a reinforcement of Neapolitan 
troops for the purpose. General Rudet of the gendarmerie 
was entrusted with the abduction of the pope, who had shut 
himself up in his palace on the Quirinal. Between two and 
three o’clock in the morning of the Gtlt of July, some men 
scaled the walls in the greatest silence, broke open several 
doors, and having opened the great gates, let in their com¬ 
rades from without. The Swiss guards made no resistance, 
having orders to that effect from the pope. General Radct 
enetrated to the apartment in which Pius was, and found 
im in full dress, surrounded by several attendants. 
The general told him respectfully that he had orders to ro- 
move him from Rome unless he consented to sign an abdi¬ 
cation of his temporal sovereignty, and on the pope saying 
that he could not do that, Radet told him that he must 
depart immediately. ‘I then yield to force,'replied Pius; 

I and, taking his breviary under his arm, he accompanied the 
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general to tho gate, where his carriage was ready, and drov< 
off under an escort. He was taken tlrst to Grenoble in 
Dauphiml, from whence he was removed, by order of Na 
poleon, to Savona in the Riviera of Genoa, where ho re¬ 
mained till June, 1812, when he was removed to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, by an order from Napoleon. During his stay at 
Savona, Napoleon convoked a council at Paris of the bishops 
of his empiro, but he found that assembly less docile than he 
expected, and he dissolved it without any conclusion 
being como to. The great question was how to fill up the 
vacant sees, when the pope refused tho canonical institution. 
The pope at the same time would not recognise Napoleon s 
divorce from his first wife Josephine. In short, Napoleon 
found that unarmed priests were more difficult to conquer 
than the armies of one half of Europe. (Thibandeau, Le 
Consulat et l' Emjnre, ch. 77 ; Holt a, Stnria if Ilaiia, b. 25.) 
The plan of Napoleon was to have the pope settled at 
Avignon, or some other town of his empire, as his subject 
and his pensionary, and to have himself the nomination not 
only of the bishops, but of the cardinals also, by which 
means he would have added to his already overbearing tem¬ 
poral power tho incalculable support of a spiritual authority 
which extends over a great part of the world. The resist¬ 
ance of Pius disappointed his views. ‘ Strange, but true,’ 
exclaims Bofta, • in this instance tho independence of the 
church was the only remaining prop of general liberty, ami 
if the ecclesiastical authority had given way, no check was 
left against a universal and overwhelming tyranny.’ 
Napoleon at last imagined that by removing Pius to 
Fontainebleau, ho might succeed in overcoming his firm¬ 
ness. Pitts was again obliged to make a long journey 
with the groutusl secresy. He arrived at Fontainebleau in 
June, 1812, and was lodged in the imperial palace, and 
treated with marked respect. Napoleon had set out on his 
Russian expedition. After his return from that disastrous 
campaign, in December, 1812, ho went to see the pope, em¬ 
braced him, and treated him with studied attention ; ho also 
allowed several cardinals who wore at Paris to repair to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, anil at lust, chiefly through their persuasions, he 
prevailed upon the pope to sign a new concordat, the 25th of 
January, 1813. It is not true, as some have stated, that 
Napoleon, in one of his conferences with Pius, had lifted 
his hand against him and struck him. Pucca (‘ Mcmorio 
Storichc,’ part iii., ch. 1) denies this on the authority of Pius 
himself, hut thinks it very probable that Napoleon spoke to 
liis prisoner in an authoritative and threatening tone. 

The principal articles of the concordat were, 1, that 
the pope should give to the bishops who might from time 
to time be elected to the vacant sees, in six months at 
latest after their nomination by the emperor, the ca¬ 
nonical institution. If this were net granted after six 
mouths, tho metropolitan of the province (and on his de¬ 
fault, the senior bishop) should give the institution to the 
bishops elect, so that no see should remain vacant longer 
than a twelvemonth; 2, the pope should have tho nomina¬ 
tion to ten secs of France and Italy, besides that of the six 
bishops, called suburbicarii, in tho neighbourhood of Romo; 

3, the other bishops of tho Papal State, who had been bu nished 
their dioceses for noncompliance with the orders of Napoleon, 
should not be reinstated, but appointed bishops ‘ in partibus;’ 

4, the pope was to fix his residence either in France or in 
the kingdom of Italy, and to hold his court and appoint his 
officers, ministers, and legates as before, in his quality of 
head of the church; 5, the emperor Napoleon granted full 
amnesty to the cardinals and other prelates or clergymen 
who hod incurred his displeasure during ihe late contro¬ 
versy. (Pacca, Memorie Sloriche, part ii., ch. f>.) 

’ Napoleon hastened to publish the articles of tho concordat, 
and to give them the force of laws of the empireafter which 
he granted free access to the pope to all cardinals and others 
who chose to repair to Fontainebleau. Pius, who had 
scruples concerning some of the articles which he had 
signed, laid them before the cardinals, and asked then- 
opinion. Several of the cardinals, especially the Italian 
ones, such as Consalvi, Pucca, Litta, and Di Pietro, stated 
that some of the articles were contrary to the canon law and 
the legitimate jurisdiction of the Roman see, and pregnant 
with the moat serious evils to the church, and they urged the 
necessity of a prompt retractation. They quoted the well- 
known example of Paschal II., who, in similar circum¬ 
stances having ceded to the emperor Henry V. tho right 
of investiture* hastened to submit his conduct to the 
judgment of a council assembled in the Lateran, and the 


council revoked tho cession. [Paschaj. II.] Upon this Pius 
wrote to Napoleon, on tho 24ili of March, retracting his 
concessions, but proposing a new basis fur a concordat; Na¬ 
poleon however took no notice of tho retractation, except by 
exiling some uf the cardinals who, he thought, had influenced 
it. Napoleon soon after set off for his army in Germany, 
and the affair with the pope remained in suspense. 
It was only after tho defeat of the French armies and 
their expulsion from Germany that Napoleon proposed 
to restore to the pope the Papal States south of the Apen¬ 
nines, if tho pope would agree to a concordat. Pius an¬ 
swered, that he would not enter into any negotiations until ho 
was restored to Rome. On the 22nd of January, 1814, an 
order came for the pope to leave Fontainebleau the following 
day. Nono of the cardinals were allowed to accompany 
him. He set off accompanied by an escort, and was taken 
to Italy. ■ On arriving at the bridge on the river Nura, in 
the stale of Parma, he met the advanced posts of the Nea¬ 
politan troops under Murat, who was then making common 
cause with the allied powers against Napoleon. Murat had 
taken military occupation of the Roman state, buthe offered 
to give up Rome and the Campagnu. Pius however pre¬ 
ferred stopping at Cosena, his native town, until the political 
horizon was cleared up. After the abdication of Napoleon 
and the peace of Paris, Pius made his entrance into Rome, 
on the 24th of May, 1814, in the midst of rejoicings and 
acclamations. His faithful Consalvi soon after resumed his 
office of secretary of state. By tho articles of the congress 
of Vienna tho whole of the Papal States were restored, 
including the legations, which wpre not however evacuated 
by the Austrian troops until after the fall of Murat, in 1815. 

Tlio remaining years of the life of Pius were spent in 
comparative tranquillity, though not in idleness. Hu 
applied liimsclf to adapt, as far as it was practicable, 
the civil institutions of his dominions to the great changes 
which had taken place in the social stale. By a • inotu 
proprio’of the year 1818, ho confirmed the suppression 
of all feudal imposts, privileges, monopolies, and juris¬ 
dictions; ho abolished every kind of torture, including that 
called the ‘ corda,’ or ‘ estrapade,’ which was formerly a 
frequent mode of punislirnont at Rome; he diminished 
the land-tax; retained the register of hyputbeques, or ‘ mort¬ 
gages,’ instituted by the French; laid down the basis of a 
now code of public administration, and in November of the 
following year lie published a new code of civil procedure, 
in which he regulated tho costs of judicial proceedings, 
lie maintained the commercial courts established by 
tho French, as well as the new system of police, enforced 
by a regular corps of carabineers, instead of the old ‘sbirri,’ 
who were ineffective and corrupt. (Tournon, Etudes Sta- 
tistiques sur Rome, b. iv., cli. fi.) Unfortunately however 
the ohl system of secret proceedings in criminal matters 
was restored, as well us that of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which have jurisdiction also over laymen. Pius however 
rnude some important alterations in the form of proceeding 
of the Inquisition, abolishing torture as well as the punish¬ 
ment of death for offences concerning religion. He did 
probably ail that lie could do as a pope, and certainly more 
than any pope had done before him. Cardinal Consalvi 
took vigorous measures to extirputo the banditti of theCam- 
pagna; and in July, 1819, ho ordered the town of Sonnino, 
a notorious nest of incorrigible roliberB, to be razed to the 
ground. With regard to spiritual mattevs, Pius concluded 
a new concordat with France, Naples, Bavaria, and other 
states. He condemned by a bull the political society of 
Carbonari, as well as other sew * societies. 

In the month of July. 1823. Pius, who was then eighty- 
one years of age, had a fall in his apartments, and broke 
his thigh. This accident brought on inflammation, and 
after a few weeks he died, on the 20th of August, univer¬ 
sally regretted. He was succeeded by Leo XII. Thor- 
waldsen was commissioned to make bis monument, which 
has been placed in St. Peter’s. 

Piuk VII. stands prominent among tl i long series of 
popes for his exemplary conduct under adversity, his truly 
Christian virtues, and liis general benevolence and charity. 
Free from nepotism, modest, unassuming, an:l person¬ 
ally disinterested, he was a staunch though temperate de¬ 
fender of the rights of his see, and his meek bearing and 
unblemished character engaged on his side the sympathies 
of the whole Christian world, without distinction.of com¬ 
munity or sect, during his long struggle with liis gigautic 
and ungenerous adversary. .no 
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PIUS VIII. (Cardinal Castiglioni) was elected in 
March, 1629, to succeed Leo XII., and died at the end of 
the following year. He was succeeded by Gregory XVI. 
Nothing remarkable occurred during his short pontificate. 
Pius VIII. died just before the explosion of the abortive 
attempt at insurrection in the Romagna, in consequence of 
the events of Paris, of July, 1830. 

P1X, TRIAL OF THE. The private assay within the 
Mint, which sanctioned the delivery of the coins to the 
ownor of the bullion, was not considered by our ancestors 
as a sufficient security for the integrity of the coins, hut they 
required them to he submitted to a trial by a jury before 
the master could receive his discharge; and this trial was 
repeated at such short intervals as to form a sufficient check 
upon improper issues of the money. This final examination 
is technically called the Trial of tho Pix, from the box in 
which the coins, which have been selected for that purpose, 
arc contained. They are secured by three locks, tho keys 
of which are respectively in the custody of the warden, 
master, and comptroller of the Mint. 

Tho first regular public trial of the Pix upon record, ac¬ 
cording to Madox (Hist. Excheq , vol. i., p. 291), took place 
in the ninth and tenth year of Edward I., when the king 
commanded, by writ, the barons of the exchequer to take 
with them Gregory tic Rokesle, and straightway, before 
they retired from'the exchequer, to open the boxes of tho 
assuy of London and Canterbury, and to make the assay in 
such manner as the king’s council was wont to do, and to 
take an account thereof, so that they might be able to 
certify the king touching the same, whenever he should 
please. 

From the form of this trial laid down in an indenture of 
Ihe 18th Edward III., it was then to be made regularly 
every three months. In subsequent reigns however, down 
to a late period, this trial was made at uncertain times. In 
the reign of George II. it was callod for when two or three 
millions had been coined. The practice of more modern 
times has been to call for a trial of the pix usually upon the 
appointment-of a new master of the Mint, in order that the 
master who has retired may receive his discharge. 

As the authority under which these trials were held oc¬ 
casionally varied, so did likewise the persons who sat as 
judges in the court. They were first the members of the 
king's council, then the barons of the exchequer, and again 
the muinbers of the privy council as judges of the Star 
Chamber, whero sometimes the king himself presided, as 
did James I. at an assay which was made upon the 9lh of 
May, 1011. During the period of the interregnum, in 
which at least six trials of the pix were held, the authority 
and judges were in almost every instance varied. The court 
is now composed of such members of the privy council as 
are expressly summoned for that purpose, the lord-high- 
cluuicullor, or, in his absence, the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, presiding. 

Ruding was unable to discover any very antient cere¬ 
monial by which the forms of this trial were regulated. 
He found one howover among the Ilarleian manuscripts 
in the British Museum (No. 698, fol. 169) which professed 
to be the order of older times. It was evidently derived 
from an earlier date, as in the form of the oath the standard 
is called the king's, and not the queen’s, and was drawn up 
by Sir Richard Murtyn, warden of tho Mint, who held that 
office from tho second to the thirty-seventh of Elizabeth. 
Ruding, in the appendix to his * Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain,’ has given an abstract of the pix verdicts from 
1003 to 1802. 

* The modern practice,’says Ruding, ‘ is for the master of 
the Mint to present a memorial praying for a trial of the 
pix. Upon this the chancellor of the exchequer moves his 
Majesty in council, who commands the trial to be holden; 
and the members of the privy council are accordingly sum¬ 
moned to meet at a certain day and hour (eleven o v clock in 
the forenoon) at the house lately inhabited by the usher 
within the receipt of his Majesty’s exchequer at Westmin¬ 
ster.* A precept is likewise directed by the lord-high-chan- 
eellor to the wardens of the Goldsmiths'Company, requiring 
them to nominate and set down the names of a competent 
number of sufficient and able freemen of their Company, 
skilful to judge of and to present the defaults of the coins, 

• This Immim writ* mbwanentty allotted to the office of deputy deck of the 
pell* to the Exchequer. It wua Inhabited by the usher in 1799, when Mr. 
iliminu’ took hi* Minute*. It ha* *tnoa beendentroynd. with theoibqy building* 
of the Kxehequor, to make way for the new Houie* of Lord* and Comtpops, 


if any should be found, to be of the jury, to attend at the 
same time and place. This number is usually twenty-five, 
of which the assay-master of the Company is always one. 

‘ When the court is formed, the clerk of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company returns the precept, together with the list of 
names; the jurv is called over, and twelve persons are 
Sworn. 

• The president then gives his charge, which used for¬ 
merly to bo general, like the oath, to examine by fire, by 
water, by touch, or by weight, or by all or by some of them, 
in the most just manner, whether the monies were made 
according to the indenture and standard trial-pieces, anq 
within the remedies; but iu 1734 the lord-high-chancellor 
Tatbot directed the jury to express precisely how much the 
money was within the remedies, and the practice which he 
thus enjoined is still continued. The other parts of the 
chargo necessarily vary according to the ability of the pre¬ 
sident and his knowledge of the subject. 

• When it is concluded, the pix is delivered to the jury, 
and the court is commonly adjourned to the house of the 
president, where the verdict is afterwards delivered iu 
writing. 

• The jury then retires to the court-room of tho dncliy of 

Lancaster, whither the pix is removed, together with the 
weights of the Exchequer and Mint, and where the scales 
which are used upon this occasion are suspended, the beam 
of which f.s so delicate that it will turn with six grains, when 
loaded with the wholo of those weights, to tho amount of 
48lbs. 8ozs. in each scale. A 

‘ Tho jury being seated, the indenture, or the warrant 
under which the master has acted, is read. Then the pix 
is opened, and the money which had been taken out of each 
delivery and enclosed in a separate paper parcel, under the 
seals of the warden, master, and comptroller of the Mint, 
is given into the hands of the foreman, who reads aloud 
tho indorsement, and compares it with tho account which 
lies before him. He then delivers the parcel to one of the 

S , who opens it, acid examines whether its contents agree 
the indorsement. 

* From the minutes which I took at a trial of the pix in 
the year 1799, it appears that it then contained— 

Guineas. 7390 

Half guineas ...... 1083 

Thirds of guineas, or pieces of seven shillings 1073, 

making by tale 89141. 13*. Get., being the pieces taken from 
ninety-three deliveries, from the 3rd of December, 1794, to 
the 27th of March, 1799, which deliveries amounted in 
weight to 146,220lbs. 

' The silver coins in tho pix were only one groat, one 
quarter-shilling, one half-groat, and one penny, making by 
tale ten pence. They were taken from one delivery of 
94lbs. 8ozs. lOdwts., on the 16th of December, 1795. 

* When all the parcels of gold were opened and found to 
bo right, then the monies contained in thorn were mixed 
together in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed in five 
parts. 

lb*, ox*, dwta.gr*. 

‘ The first weighed . ..42 8 0 12 

The second .... 42 8 0 f2 

The third . . . . 42 8 0 12 

The fourth . . . 42 8 0 12 

The fifth .... 20 1 6 0 


190 9 8 0 

‘ By calculation at tho rate of 46/. 14*. 6 d. to the pound 
troy, which is the proportion required by the indenture, 
they ought to have weighed 1901bs. 9oza. 9dwts. 15grs.; so- 
that they were deficient one pennyweight fifteen grains. 
But the remedy ou 190lbs. 9ozs. 9dwts. 15grs. is lib. 3ozs. 

1 Sdwts. Ogr.; they were therefore within the remedy by 
lib. 3ozs. 16dwts. 9grs. 

* The jury then took from the said monies so mingled 
together thirty-four guineas, thirteen half-guineas, and 
twelve seven-shilling pieces, for the assay by fire. The 
above coins were all the different sorts contained in the pix. 
By tale they amounted to 46/. 14*. 6 d., and they were in 
weight exactly one pound, which is the quantity taken for 
that purpose, particular attention being paid tnat some of 
every sort of coin shall be selected. 

* The indented standard trial pieces of gold and silver, of 
the dates specified in the indenture, were then produced by 
the proper officers, and a sufficient quantity cut Off from 
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each, and compared with the pound weight of gold coiu, 
and the aforesaid several pieces of silver coin, by the usual 
methods of assay. 

‘ When that operation was finished, the jury returned 
their verdict, that the gold coins were in weight and in 
alloy sufficient according to the terms of the indenture; as 
were also the silver coins in alloy; but the quantity of them 
was too smull to allow their agreement in weight to be 
ascertained.’ 

The trial in 1799 was an assay of the coins minted during 
a period of somewhat more than four years. The ‘ Gentle* 
man’s Magazine’ for 1815 (vol. Ixxxv., pt. ii., p. 207) con¬ 
tains nu account of the trial of the pix upon the monies 
coined from the 19th February, 1806, to the 28th September, 
1814, of gold to the amount of 47,6l3lba. weight, and of 
20!)lbs. of silver, which had been coined into 2,224,717/. 8s. 
6d. of gold, and 647/. 18s. of silver; the gold consisting of 
half-guineas and seven-shilling pieces, and the silver of four- 
peaces, threepences, twopences, and pence. The total con¬ 
tained in the pix was— 

£. s. d. 

Gold . . 1719 18 0 

Silver . . 0 12 0 

1720 10 0 

(Ruding's Annals of the Coinage qf Britain, new edit., 
1840, vol. i., p. 69-76.) 

PIZARRO, FRANCISCO, the discoverer and con¬ 
queror of Peru, was the natural son of Gouzalo Pizarro, an 
officer who served with considerable distinction under the 
Great Captain in the Italian wars. Gomura relates that 
Francisco was born upon the steps of a church, and in his 
earliest days was suckled by a sow. Garcilaso denies this, 
hut all agree that he was born at Truxillo, about the year 
1480. llis education was so completely neglected, that he 
never learned to read or write, and he was employed by his 
father in tending pigs; but getting tired of this occupation, 
he ran away to Seville with some of his companions, becamo 
a soldier, and shortly afterwards embarked to try his fortune 
in tlio New World. The first occasion on which ho gained 
distinction was during the expedition of Ojeda to Tierra 
Firnia, in 1510, by whom he was left as his lieutenant in 
the new conquest. He gained the confidence of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, whom he accompanied in his expedition 
to Mexico. On these occasions Pizarro showed himself 
superior to all his companions in courage, enterprise, and 
powers of endurance, and he became the favourite leader of 
the soldiers, who never felt so much confidence os when 
they were under liis orders. Pizarro had seen fourteen 
years of arduous service, and was still one of the least 
wealthy of the Spanish colonists, when he joined Hernando 
de Luque and Diego de Almagro in the project of extending 
the Spanish conquests along the southern coast. Pizarro 
and Almagro could only give their personal labour and ex¬ 
perience, while the wealthy priest, their associate, advanced 
20,000 ounces of gold towards defraying the expenses of the 
expedition. Pizarro sailed from Panama in November, 
1524, with one small ship, eighty men, and four horses, to 
attempt tho con ;uest of a great country; leaving Almagro 
to follow' with reinforcements as soon as he could raise 
them. Pizarro shaped his course to the south-east, but 
having in ignorance selected that period of the year in 
which the winds and currents were opposed to him, his pro- 

S ;re$s was very slow. He touched at several places in Tierra 
i'irnia, where he found a most uninviting country, the low 
grounds of which were covered with swamps, the higher 
with impenetrable forests, having few inhabitants, and those 
fierce and hostile. Fatigue,' famine, and disease having 
wasted his little band, Pizarro was compelled to await the 
arrival of Almagro at Chicama, who at length joined him, 
having undergone equal hardships. With unbroken spirit 
they decided on their course of action. Pizarro remained 
at Chicama while Almagro returned for fresh forces, which 
Luque with difficulty persuaded PedrariaS, the governor 
of Panama, to furnish. With these reinforcements, in 
the year 1526, Pizarro advanced from Chicama to the 
south, and explored the coast of Quito. He entered'the 
bay of Saint Matthew, where he found a fertile country, the 
inhabitants of which were clothed in garments, of woollen 
and cotton, with ornaments of gold and silver. This coun¬ 
try being too populous to attack, Almagrp returned to Pana¬ 
ma for further aid* and Pizarro retirea to a neighbouring 


island. The new governor of Panama, Pedro de los Rios, 
not only would not -permit any new levies to be mode, but 
sent a vessel to bring away Pizarro and his band. Pizarro 
refused to obey this order, and drawing a linu on the sand 
with his sworu, desired those who chose to remain with him 
to cross to his side: thirteen alone of his hardy veterans had 
sufficient courage to do so, with whom, and the crow of a 
vessel subsequently sent to his aid from Panama, he pro¬ 
secuted his examination of the coast of Peru. He landed 
at Tumbez, where there was a palace of the Incas, and he 
ranged for some time peaceably along the coast. The 
abundance of gold and silver used by the inhabitants not 
only for ornament, but for utensils of common use. filled 
Pizarro and his companions with wonder. lie returned 
to Panama in 1528, liuving encountered, during his absence 
of three years, greater hardships and dangers than any 
other adventurer of the age. The governor was not moved 
by his accounts of the opulence of the newly-discovered 
country, and it was settled by tho associates that Pizarro 
should proceed to Europe to obtuiu the sanction of the 
emperor. By his address ho succeeded in gaining the 
attention of Charles V. and his ministers, and without 
bestowing a thought upon his associates, he obtained for 
himself the appointments of governor and captain-general, 
and adclaulado over all the country to bo discovered, yvilli 
supremo authority, both civil and military, stipulating in 
return to equip a certain force, and remit one-fifth of 
all the treasure that lie should acquire to the crown. 
Pizarro was so poor, that without the assistance of Cortez he 
could not have performed his part of the agreement, and at 
length he sailed from Spain with only half the number of 
men required, among whom were his three brothers. Ho 
returned to Panama in 1530. and having with difficulty 
effected a reconciliation yvith Almagro, who was indignunt 
at his perfidy, he sailed in February, 1531, with 186 soldiers, 
of whom 36 were horsemen, leaving Almagro as heforo to 
follow with reinforcements. Pizurro first surprised tho 
principal tow n of the province of Coaquc, where he obtained 
a great booty, which enublcd him to despatch two of llis 
ships to Panama and Nicaragua with remittances, which 
soon procured him recruits. Proceeding southward he 
attacked, and, after a fierce resistance, took the island of 
Puno, in the bay of Guayaquil. At Tumbez he was forced 
to remain three months, in consequence of a violent dis¬ 
temper among liis men. At the mouth of the river Piuru he 
founded the first Spanish settlement, and called it S. Mi¬ 
chael. Fortunately for Pizarro a civil war was at this pe¬ 
riod raging in Peru between the brothers Atahualpa and 
Huascar [Peru], and each party requested his assistance 
against the other: Pizarro seized* the opportunity, and 
marched up the country to Caxamarca. Having ported his 
little band in a strong position, he visited Atahualpu, who 
was encamped near that city, where the sight of a pro¬ 
fusion of the precious metals that he found inflamed 
his cupidity to such a degree, that ho resolved upon a 
plan as daring as it was treacherous and dishonourable. 
At a given signal, when Atahualpa yvas returning Pi- 
zarro's visit, tho Spaniards opened a fire upon the fol¬ 
lowers of the Inca, the suddenness and surprise of which 
completely s’upified them, ai.d as no resistance was 
attempted, Pizarro carried off the unfortunate Atahualpa a 
prisoner to his quarters, whore ho was confined in a room 
22 feet long by 16 feet broad. Having soon discovered the 
insatiable avarico of the Spaniards, Atahualpa offered as his 
ransom to fill this room with gold as high A he could reach. 
The offer was eagerly accepted b« Pizarro, without the small¬ 
est intention of performing his part of the agreement. Be¬ 
fore tho whole was collected, thp soldiers became so much 
excited at the sight of such vast treasure, that it was found 
impossible to restrain their impationce, and after setting 
aside the fifth part for tho crown, and a share for Almagro’s 
party, 1,528,509 pesos, or ounces, were divided. Pizarro’s 
share was 2369 marks of silver, and 67,220 ounces of gold. 
Having obtained all that he could fror* Atahualpa, his 
feelings were soon excited to hatred and a desire. of re¬ 
venge, on perceiving that he was an object, of scorn and 
contempt to Atahualpa, who had discovered that Pizarro 
was ignorant of tho arts that he most admired in the 
Spaniards, reading and writing. Pizarro accordingly caused 
him to be put to death in 1533. The government of Peru 
was now so far overthrown, and tho country >.o torn by in¬ 
testine convulsions, that no effectual opposition was offered 
to Pizarro, who marched upon and captured Cuzco, the 
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5 ilunder of winch city exceeded in value the ransom of Ata- 
lualpa. 

In 1534, Ferdinand Pizarro landed in Spain with the royal 
share of Atahualpa’s ransom, when Francisco’s authority was 
confirmed with new powers and privileges, and Almagro was 
appointed adelantado of a country to be conquered to the 
southward of Pizarro’s government. The reconciliation be¬ 
tween Almagro and Pizarro had never been sincere; their 
evil passions wero however for the present suppressed, and 
Almagro marched to the conquest of Chile, while Pizarro 
busied himself with the internal government of Peru, in the 
arrangement and administration of which he showed con¬ 
siderable judgment. In January, 1536, he founded the city 
of Lima, to winch ho gave the name of Ciudad de los Keyes. 
In 1536 the Peruvians rose and endeavoured to throw off 
the Spanish yoke: they cut off several dctachmonts, and 
completely blockaded Pizarro in Lima, and his brother in 
Cuzco. This brought Almagro from Chile, who, having de¬ 
feated the Peruvians, attacked Cuzco, took prisoners Pizar- | 
ro’s brothers, and subsequently Alvarado also; but certain 
compunctions preventing him from attacking Pizarro im¬ 
mediately after, the viceroy was enabled to collect his forces 
and attack Almagro, whom he took prisoner, and soon 
afterwards tried and executed in 1538. Pizarro’s partiality 
in entirely leaving out the followers of Almagro in the sub¬ 
sequent allotment of lands, completely alienated them, and 
they attached themselves to the young Almagro, who soon 
becamo the rallying point for all who woro disaffected to¬ 
wards Pizarro. A conspiracy was formed against him, and 
on Sunduy, June 26,1541, the conspirators, sixteen in num¬ 
ber, headed by Hcrrada, entered the governor’s palace at 
mid-day, the hour of repose in hot climates, and succeeded 
in reaching the staircase before an alarm was given. Pi¬ 
zarro, with his half-brother Alcantara, and a knot of faithful 
friends, defended themselves to the last. They fell, one 
after another, till Pizarro remained alone. At length, ex¬ 
hausted by the long conllict, and unable to parry the nume¬ 
rous blows aimed at him, he received a thrust in the throat, 
and oxpired in the 62nd year of his ago, full of strength and 
vigour. 

Robertson says of Pizarro, ‘ With a temper of mind no 
less daring than the constitution of his body was robust, he 
was foremost in every danger, patient under the greatest 
hardships, and unsubdued by any fatigue. Though so illi¬ 
terate that he could not oven read, he was soon found to be 
formed for command. Every operation committed to his 
conduct proved successful, as, by a happy but rare conjunc¬ 
tion, he united perseverance with ardour, and was ns cau¬ 
tious in executing as he was bold in forming his plans. To 
the soldierly qualities of intrepid valour, indefatigable ac¬ 
tivity, insurmountable constat’ -y in enduring the hardships 
of military service in the New World, he added the address, 
the craft, the dissimulation of the politician, with the art of 
concealing his own purposes, and sagacity to penetrate into 
those of other men,’ 

( Vidus de Espaiioles Cclebrcs, par Don M. F. Quintana; 
Robertson's Hist, qf America.) 

PIZZIGHETTO'NE. [Crkhona.] 

P1ZZO. [Calabria.] 

PLACE, LA. [Laplace.] 

PLACENTA (Conchology), Schumacher's name for tho 
Plucuna of authors. 

PLACENTA, in Botany, is that part of a seed-vessel on 
which the ovuhs or seeds are placed. It is always of a 
soft cellular texture, and is commonly found occupying the 
margin of a carpel. It is however as often confined to a 
single point, as in nettles, and many other plants. Morpho¬ 
logists usually regard it as a mere cellular expansion of the 
margin or surface of a carpel; but there seems to be no means 
of reconciling with this view some kinds of parietal placentae 
and all kinds of the free central. This had fed to the opinion 
that seme placenta are merely an expansion of tbe axis of 
growth, round and over whicb the carpellary leaves are 
folded; and there can be no doubt that this is true of Pri- 
mulacese, Lamiacese, Boroginacese, and Grarainacc® at least. 
The subject has however as yet been very imperfectly inves¬ 
tigated, and will probably bo found connected with systema¬ 
tical points of great value. (Lindley’s Introduction to 
Botany, 3rd ed„ p. 208.) 

■ PLACENTA. [Foetus.] 

PLACENTIA. [Piacenza.] 

PLACJS'NTULA, Schumacher's name for a genus of 
raioroscopio Fbraminifera. 


PLA'CITUS PAPYRIENSIS, SEXTUS, sometimes 
called by mistake Sextus Platonicus, or Sextus Empiricus, 
the author of a work entitled * De Medicamcntis ex Ani- 
malibus.’ His age is unknown, but he is supposed to liuve 
lived about the fourth century a.d. ; by some persons ho is 
called Papiensis; but all that is known of him is that he 
was a physician, as .appears from various parts of his work 
(cap. 27, &c.). It is written in Latin, and consists of thirty- 
four short chapters, each of which treats of some anima 
that was considered to have certain medical properties in 
different parts of its body. It is of little or no value, as may 
easily be seen from the following specimens:—against a 
quartan fever he directs the heart of a hare to bo hung 
round the arm or nock (cap. 2); in order to be delivered for 
ever from pain in the bowels, he recommends a very young 
puppy to bo dressed and eaten (cap. 11); for persons affected 
with phthisis or a bad cough, lie orders tho saliva of a horse 
to be taken, mixed with wine or water: * This,’ says he, 4 1 
have myself tried, but it is a matter of notoriety ( e:rpertis - 
simum esf) that tho horse will die’ (cap. 14). 

The work has been frequently published both separately 
and indifferent collections. It was first published in 1538, 
Norimb., 4to.; in the same year, Basil., 8vo. It is inserted in 
the first volume of tho 4 Median Artis Principcs,’ published 
ay H. Stephens, Paris, 1567, in the collection edited by 
And. Rivinus, Lips., 1654, 8vo.; in the thirteenth volume 
>f the old edition of Fabricius, 4 Hiblioth. Grroea ;’ and in 
Ackermann’s collection entitled 4 Parabilium Medina- 
mentormn Scriptures Antiqui,' Norimb. et Altorf., 1788, 

8vo. There are two German translations, one by Henisch, 
Basel, 1582, 8vo.; and the other by May or Mayer, Mag- 
deb., 1612, lbl. It should be mentioned that Constantinus 
Afor, in his work entitled * Dc Remediis ex Animalibus,’ 
uis borrowed very freely from this treatise, and indeed 
•opied great part of it almost word for word. 

PLACOBRANCHIATA, or PL A COB RA'NCII I DA?, 
M. Rung’s name for a family of molluslcs, forming his fifth 
family of Gasteropoda (Cuv.), but placed by Cuvier among 
his Nudibranchiata. [Nudibranchiata, vol. xvi., p. 362.1 

M. Rang (Manuel) observes that M. do Fcrussac had 
shown to him some tnollusks which had been sent to M- de 
Ff’russuu from tho Mediterranean, and in which M. Rang 
at once recognised tho genus Act cam of Okcn, or Eh/si a of 
Risso. M. de Fcrussac pointed out to M. Rang that tho 
branchicp covered the back and upper surface of the lobes, 
under the form of a vascular net. and therefore M. Rung is 
:>f opinion that it should be'added to his family of Placo - 
branchidce, which had previously contained but one genus, 
viz. Placo/iranchus. 

PLACOBRANCHUS. [Nudibranchiata, vol. xvi., p. 
302; Placobranchiata.] 

PLACU'N A. [Oysters ; Pectinidas, vol. xvii., p. 363.] 

P L AC U N AN O'M IA. [Pkctinid;e, vol. xvii., p. 364.] 

PLAGAL, a term in old ecclesiastical music, relating 
solely to the Canto-Fermo, or Plain-Song,' or Plain- 
Chant, and signifying collateral. The Plain-Song was sel¬ 
dom allowed to exceed the compass of an octave, and never 
went beyond nine notes. When the octave was so divided 
that the fifth was above the fourth, the mode or key was 
said to he Ftugal. [Authentic.] 

PLAGIO'STOMA (Conchology). [Spondylid.®.] M. 
Dumeril uses the term Plagiostomes to denot%the Sclaciens, 
Cuvier's first family, including the Sharks (Sg«a/a«, Linn.) 
and the Rays (Rata, Linn.), of the Chondroptcrygiens & 
branchies fixes. 

PLAGUE. [Pestilence.] 

PLAGU'SIA. [Grapsus, vol. xi., p. 362.] Plagusia is 
also Browne’s name for a fish i * The little brown Sole with 
a pointed tail.’ ( Jamaica, p. 445.) 

PLAID, the antient garb of the Scots Highlanders; still 
worn by the 42nd, 72nd, 78tb, 79th, 9‘2nd,and 93rd Highland 
regiments. 

The belted plaid consists of twelve yards of tartan, which 
are plaited, and bound round the waist by a leathern belt, 
the upper part being attached to the left shoulder. 

In the regulations relative to the clothing and half 
mounting of the British infantry, it is directed that in a 
Highland corp serving in Europe, in North America, or at 
the Cape of Good Hone, each serjeant, corporal, drutbmer, 
and private man shall have six yards of plaid once in two 
years, and a purse every seven years. (James’s Military 
Dictionary., 8vo., Lond., 1810.) 

In the glossary to Jamieson's * Popular Ballads,’ 8vo. 
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Edinb., 1806, Plaiding is interpreted * blanketing.’ The 
plaids of the shepherds, the author adds, in the pastoral 
counties in the south of Scotland are actually a finer sort of 
blankets; and so are the plaids worn by the wives and 
daughters of the peasants in many parts of the north-east of 
Scotland at this day. 

PLAIN-CHANT. [Plain-Song.] 

PLAIN-SONG, or Cantus Firmus (Lat.), or Canto 
Ferino (Itab), a name given by the Church of Home to tho 
ecclesiastical chant, which most probably was borrowed partly 
from the music of the Greeks and partly from that used by 
the Jews in the synagogue. The Plain-Song is an extremely 
simple melody, if melody it may be called; it admits but 
one measure, the duple, and only notes of equal value. It 
is rarely allowed to extend beyond tho compass of an octave, 
and never exceeds nine notes; and the stuff on which tho 
notes are placed consists of but four lines. The clefs are 
those of c and f. To St. Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, 
the church is supposed to bo indebted for tho regular form 
of tho Plain-Song, and to tho pope St. Gregory, surnumed 
the Great, for having perfected and brought it into that 
state in which it still continues to be used in the orthodox 
Roman church. 

PLAIN SAILING. [Sailing.] 

PLAINS. All those parts of tho dry land which cannot I 
properly he called mountainous are plains, and such com- | 
pose by far the greater part of the earth’s surface. Thus, 
for instance, it has been estimated that in South America 
the plains arc to the mountainous country us 4 to t. We 
arc not aware that a similar calculation has been made fur 
the other parts of the world, nor are there perhaps materials 
sufficiently exact for the purpose. 

The word plain has but an indefinite moaning of itself, 
and seems to be rightly understood only when used in oppo¬ 
sition to tho word mountains, or when conjoined to the 
name of some known place, in which case it means the 
country itself so designated, or the environs of some parti¬ 
cular spot. Thus we speak of the cities of the plains, tho 
valleys of the plains, the plains of Lombardy, tho plains of 
Quito, See. 

It were a great error to imagine that by tho word plain 
a perfectly horizontal surface is always understood. In its 
usual acceptation it means a greater or less extent of 
country, flat in its general level as compared with a moun¬ 
tainous country. The more porfectly even and horizontal 
the surface, the better does it deserve to be called a plain, 
such as the plains of Venezuela and of tho lower Orinoco, 
Mesopotamia, &c. But the surface of the ground may be 
gently waving, as Salisbury plain, and the Ukraine; or more 
prominently undulated, as the plain rouud Paris; or it may 
be studded with hills, as the plains of the Cassiquiare; or it 
may bo traversed by valleys more or less wide ami deep, like 
that part of France which lies between the Loire ami the 
Garonne; or intersected with deep ravines, as the central 
plains of Russia, without ceasing on such accounts to bo a 
plain. 

Plains have been divided into two classes, high and low; 
but a moment’s reflection will show that such denominations 
can apply rigorously only to the two extremities of a scale 
of elevation, at the bottom of which would stand, for ex¬ 
ample, tho delta of Egypt or the llanos of South America 
(which latter are raised only about 150 feet above tho level 
of the ocean, and in some places even loss), and at the top 
the plain of Antisana, 13,435 feet above the sea-level; 
whereas the greater number of plains arc found at inter¬ 
mediate heights, as the following will show: — 

. Feet above llie Ocean, 

The plains of Hungary . . 200 to 250 

The extensive plains on the north of 
the old continent from the Schelde 


to the Yenisei 

• 

. 250 to 300 

Plains of Moscow . 

e 

. 460 

Plains of Lombardy 

e 

* 500 

Plains of Lithuania 

• 

. 600 

Suabia 

• 

. 900 

The plateau of Valdai 

■ 

. 1000 

Auvergne . 

• 

.1100 

Switzerland between the Alps 

and 

. Jura 

• 

. 1400 

Steppes of tho Kirghis 


. 1300 to 1600 

Bavaria 


. 1650 

Plains of the two Castillea 

* 

. 1800 to 2100 


Wet ulmvo the OciMin 

Mysore . 2;ioo to 2(>oo 

Table-land of Persia . . 3soo to uou 

&c. 

Though we generally regard those plains which are the 
least raised above the surfuce of the ocean as the lowest, it 
must not be forgotten that round the Caspian ami Aral 
there are plains of many thousand square miles considerably 
depressed below tho sea-level; as is also the case with file 
plain or valley of the Jordan. 

The term plateau has often been given exclusively fo 
elevated plains, but this also is incorrect, inasmuch as” by 
a plateau is sometimes meant a great extent of country 
considerably raised above the rest of tho land, and having 
its mountains, its plains, and its valleys, as is particularly 
exemplified in the minor plateau of Albania, and in llio 
great plateau of Central Asia. Tho latter contains four 
great chains of mountains, the Altai on the north, the 
Thian-Chan and the Hucn-lun in llio interior, and the 
Himalaya on the south, between which are the vast plains 
of Dzoungario, of Tongout, and of Tibet, with their rivers, 
valleys, and lakes. 

Tublo-land, properly so called, is an elevated plain rising 
abruptly from the general level of the country, and buing, 
as it were, thebroadund horizontal urgently undulating top 
of an immense mountain, as tin: Nilgherry district of India. 
Sometimes there are several such, sot one upun tho other, 
at least on one or two sides, when they are called platforms 
or terraces, as those on the custom slope of the Cordillera 
of New Mexico. 

Sumo writers regard the words plateau and table-land ns 
merely the French and English names for the same serf of 
elevation. Humboldt is of opinion that these names should 
be confined to elevations producing a sensible diminution 
of temperature, aucl accordingly to such heights only as 
attain to 1800 or 2400 feet. Some again, as Balbi, give 
the name of plateau to all high and extensive mountuin- 
t racts. 

Generally speaking, the plains of Europe arc of middling 
elevation,the extremes of high and low being principally 
found in Asia and America. Thus while tho great plains 
of Central Asia, about Ladak, Tibet, and Katchi, ami 
round Koukouuoor and elsewhere, attain a height 
similar to those of Quito and Titicaca, or from 9000 to 
12,000 feet, the great marshy plains of Siberia along the 
borders of tho Frozen Ocean are very slightly raised above 
the sea level, as is also the ease with the plains of Bengal at 
tho mouths of the Ganges, the whole of Mesopotamia, the 
Tehama of Arabia, &e. 

In South America, contrasting with the lofty plains of 
Quito, of Santa Fe <le Bogota, &c., aro the llanos and 
the plains of the Amazon; while in North America, the 
interminable prairies and the low swamps round New 
Orleans form a striking contrast with the Rocky Mountains 
and the elevated plains of Mexico. 

Of Africa little is known, but there is reason to believe 
that if the plains of Lower Egypt and part of the Sahara 
are very low, there may be high plains in the mountainous 
regions. 

Plains differ not only in their elevation, but in the hori¬ 
zon tality of their surface and general slope, and in the 
nature of their soil; which circumstances, together with 
their geographical position, influence their climate and pro¬ 
ductions, and give to tho most considerable among them a 
particular character and physiognomy. It may bo re¬ 
marked that the rocky and satiuy plains belong almost ex¬ 
clusively to the hot. and temperate regions of the old world. 
The plains of America arc generally characterised by their 
gramineous covering or their vast forests; Jho Asiatic 
steppes by a twofold appearance, being in some parts 
studded with low saline plants, and in others, us in Southern 
Russia, Siberia, and Turkistan, covered with plants of the 
families of the Composite and Legumitiosse; while the 
greater part of the European plains are richly cultivated. 

We say such are the general characteristics, for there arc 
plains of similar character and physiognomy in very dif¬ 
ferent and widely separated regions of the world. The 
high land of the Campos Parexis, for instance, in South 
America, is very similar in physiognomy to the desert of Gobi 
in Asia. The Desiertos, near Coquimbo, arc of the same 
character as the Sahara. The Puszta of Hungary loumble 
the savannas of tho New World; and tho pampas of Cor¬ 
dova are not unlike sumo of the Siberian steppes. 
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Though, as wo have Bawl, plains constitute by far the j 
greater portion of the earth's surface, and are very varied 
in their appearance, there are nevertheless sotne which are 
remarkable not only for their extent, but for the peculiars j 
ties which distinguish them; peculiarities derived, no 
doubt, in part from the circumstances attending their ori¬ 
ginal formation, and which no subsequent causes have been 
able to obliterate. These remarkable plains are known 
under the names of deserts, tandes and heaths, steppes 
savannas and prairies, llanos, pampas, and selvas (or forest 
plains) of the Marunon. Deserts having been already de¬ 
scribed under their particular head, we shull here give a 
brief account of the others. 

Heaths and Landes nf liurnpe.~ From Paris to Moscow 
and Cazan on the one hand, and to Astrakun on the other, 
is one continued plain, comprising the lowlands of Northern 
France, the Netherlands, the North of Germany, the 
whole of Prussia, and the greater part ‘of Poland and 
Russia, as far as the first terraces of the Ural. Besides 
which thero are many minor plains, as those of Wallachia 
and Bulgaria, Hungary, Lombardy, &c. The antient civi¬ 
lization of Europe has covered the greater part of its plains 
with cultivation and rendered some of these lands the 
richest in the world (the plains of Lombardy); nevertheless 
there are some spots which seem to defy all human eiforts 
to bring them into cultivation; such are those between the 
Lower Volga and the Ural, of which wo shall speak more 
fully in describing the steppes, and such are the heaths 
and landes. Of these, next to those of Russia, the most 
extensive are in Lapland and West Gothland. But the 
chief landes and hcailis, properly so culled, lie in the north¬ 
west of Germany. In Lower Silesia, Lusutia, and Bran¬ 
denburg, there is little else than sand, and ulso in Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg, studded with a few hills, numerous lakes, 
and, along the maritime parts of the luttcr, having some 
woods of oak. In Hanover the gentle acclivities arc 
covered with heath, which extends through part of Holstein 
to the centre of Jutland. The most sterile parts of Hanover 
however are the landes of Liiueburg and Vcrden between 
the Elbe and the Wuser, and those of Meppcn on the right 
bank of the Ems. Those of Liineburg and its vicinity are said 
to cover a space of about 6000 square miles. These landes 
are covered with heath, with pine woods, and marshes. On 
the west of the Ems, about Bcnlhcim, there are also exten¬ 
sive landes covered with swamps and stagnant pools. In 
tho province of the Lower Rhino, in the environs of 
Munjoie, between Eupcn and Malincdy, we again find vast 
landos coated with heath. In France, of which country 
about, one-twelfth is unproductive soil, there are extensive 
landes and barren spots. That tract which extends eastward 
from the right bank of tho Adorn, and gives its name to the 
department, consists almost wholly of pools, marshes, and 
heath, and this sterile plain extends a great way into the 
department of the Gironde. The shingle plain of Crau, in 
the department of the Bouchcs du Rhone [Bouchks mj 
Rhone], is well known, and likewise the sterile chalky plain 
of La Champagne Pouiilensc. In the kingdom of Naples 
there are considerable landes. 

S es .—This name, which is Russian, is given more 
zrly to the extensive plains which lie on tho north¬ 
west of Asia. Considered as a whole, the steppes have a 
character quite different from the other great plains of 
the world, though in different parts they present partially 
the distinguishing features which characterise the llanos, 
the savannas, the pampas, the sandy deserts, &c. Gene¬ 
rally speuking, they consist of rich pastures intermingled 
with woods, barren samls, muriatiferous clay, and abounding 
in lakes, pools, and streams of salt and bitter waters. 

From tlie sea of Azof on the west to the foot of the Little 
Altai on the east, there is a band extending, in a north-east 
direction, from the mouth of tho Kuban towards Torusk, 
whore ilie undulations of the plain prevent the egress of 
the waters, which, percolating through a highly saline soil, 
are collected in tho hollows into innumerable lakes and 
pools of salt water, which give a peculiar feature and interest 
to these steppes. 

Further northward, tho Siberian plains have a general 
dope towards tho Frozen Ocean, and are intersected by the 
gtwat rivers Obi, Yenisei, and Lena; between the lower 
courses of which extend immense frozen marshes, covered 
with moss, and interspersed with a few sandy and clayey 
kills crowned with tufts or clumps of stunted birch and 
other dwarf shrubs. 


The greater part of what are properly called the steppes 
form a considerable part of the country known as Inde¬ 
pendent Tartarv, which is inhabited by tlie nomadic hordes 
of tho Kirghis Cossacks. 

The steppe which lies on the north-weBt of the Caspian, 
bounded by the Caucasus, the sea of Azof, the lower course 
of the Don, and thence to tho Ural or Ia'ik, is inhabited by 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea and the Nogay Tartars. Tho 
whole of this steppe is characterised as composed of hills'of 
a moving shelly sand, between which are beautiful green 
pastures, and marshy hollows with reeds and clumps of trues, 
among which aro willows, poplars, and wild olive. There 
are numerous salt streams and brine pools, barren patches 
covered with a saline efflorescence, ana in many places tufts 
of saline plants. The fertility of the hollows seems due to 
a sheet of water which, coming from the hilly range called 
Obstcheii Silt, a branch of the Ural, flows immediately 
below the samly surface, being probably retained by an.im- 
pervious substratum. 

Between the Ia'ik on the west and a low ridge of hills on 
the east, which may bo regarded as a south-eastern con¬ 
tinuation of the Ural, and which extends between the Aral 
and the Caspian, is another steppe similar in character to 
that already described. It is occupied by the Kirghis of the 
little horde; while what is called tiie central or middle hordo 
ranges over the vast steppe contained between the lake Aral 
and the Sir on the south, tho low hills already mentioned 
on the west, the Ouloustaou and Naourgiuskaia ranges on 
the north, and the Sarasou on the east. With tho excep¬ 
tion of the Sir, all tho waters of this great basin lose them¬ 
selves in the Band, or in lakes more or less salt, the principal 
of which is the famous Aksakal Bari. 

To the north of tho last-mentioned steppe lies the great 
steppe or plain of Iscliim, which extends from tho eastern 
slope of the southern extremity of the Ural, across the 
Tobol, to tho Irtish. It takes its name from the river 
Iscliim, which, dividing it nearly in two, falls into the Irtish 
near Petropavloffskoi. The north-east part of this steppo 
towards Tara, on tho left bank of the Irtish, is covered with 
dense forests abounding in game and rich in furs. Sables 
aro in great number, but of indifferent quality; besides 
which there are bears, wolves, foxes, ermines and squirrels, 
beavers, lynxes, gluttons, and others, and still further 
north aro reindeer. The Kirghis of the middle horde some¬ 
times encamp in the plains of Iscliim, of similar general 
character to those already described. 

Crossing the Irtish, we enter the great steppe of Baraba. 
occupying all the space between that river and the Upper 
Obi. This steppe, lying nearer the foot of the mountainous 
district of the south and east, contains numerous lakes and 
pools, particularly in its southern portion. This district 
is in many places extremely fertile, and along the wdter- 
courses tho grass grows luxuriantly. The north and north¬ 
west parts'- are wooded, but the more southern, those lying 
along the Irtish and towards the AitaT, have few trees, and 
are less fertile. The lake Tschany, the largest and nearly the 
most northerly of the great group of lakes, abounds in fish ; 
the surrounding country is extremely fertile, and abounds 
in aquatic game, the chief nourishment of the Tartar tribes 
who live dispersed along the frontiers of this canton. In¬ 
terspersed with the sandy, barren, and saline spots, are many 
places where there is excellent land for tillage, in which 
! grain and tiax succeed well. In those parts of this district 
j which suit them there arc great quantities of elks, roebucks, 
and wild boars. The Kirghis of the great horde occupy a 
j more mountainous country to the south of the Sarasou. 

Besides these great steppes, there are numerous other 
patches of greater or less extent and similar general cha¬ 
racter in Central Siberia, reaching from the Ural to the 
Lena. 

Previous to tlie nominal' suluection of the wandering 
hordes to Russia, that country h&d lines of fortified posts for 
its protection against these predatory bands; but n<Jw that 
the different hordfes of Kirghis acknowledge the supremacy 
of Russia, and their several chiefs are paid by the Russian 
government, many of these posts have been abandoned, and 
open villages are now multiplying along the roads by which 
the Russian caravans travel towards Kiachta and in the 
direction of the mining districts of the Altai. The inhabit¬ 
ants of these villages, some of which are very large, are the 
only stationary population of the steppes. The wandering 
tribes are very numerous, and are continually shifting their 
ground to find food for their numerous cattle, consisting of 
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liorses, camels, horned cattle, sheep, anil goats. These 
herds, together with the booty taken in their incursions 
upon the Calmucks and others, form the sole wealth of the 
Kirghis, who lead easy and independent lives. 

The extent of the steppes properly so culled, excluding 
tho marshy plains of the north, may be about'1,000,000 
square miles. 

Savannas or Prairies. —The central part ef North Ame¬ 
rica, from the Frozen Ocean to theGulf of Mexico, may be 
regarded as one continuous plain, divided by a low watershed 
into the north-eastern basin, whose waters flow into the 
Polar Sea, Hudson’s Bay, and, by the great lakes and 
St. Lawrence, into the Atlantic, and the basin of the Mis¬ 
souri and Mississippi, whose waters fall into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

This immense tract of country, estimated by Humboldt 
at 2,430,000 square miles, is extremely varied in climate, in 
character, and productions; for while the northern portion, 
which is watered by the Mackenzie, Back's River, the 
Churchill, and the Saskatchewan, is condemned for the 
greater part of the year to all the horrors of an iron-bound 
soil and stunted polar vegetation, palms and other tropical 
trees grow at the extremity of the southern portion. It is 
this southorn basin, watered by the mighty Missouri and 
Mississippi, with their abundant affluents, that contains 
those extensive grass-covered tracts, the savannas and prai¬ 
ries. They lie chiefly on the western side of the Mississippi, 
though along the Illinois river they aro found to the extent 
of 1,200,000 acres, and also in other parts of tho basin east 
of the Mississippi. But the whole of the territory from the 
fight bank of the Mississippi to the mountains is not one 
continued savanna, or even an unbroken horizontal plain ; 
for it is rises towards tho mountains, many of whose spurs 
are reached by the Missouri, which has errodeil their extre¬ 
mities into bluffs. Theso ridges form tho boundaries of the 
basins of the great tributary streams, the Platte, tlieKanses, 
tho Osage, the Arkansas, &c. Woods are also occasionally 
met witii along the Mississippi and other watercourses, as 
likewise in Arkansas; and in some places, as between the 
Platto and the Missouri, there are extensive surfaces of 
moving sands resembling those of the African desert. Else¬ 
where again, as from the mouth of the Arkansas along the 
Mississippi, a distance of 460 miles long and 40 miles broad, 
the soil is all swamps and pools, with abundanco of trees : 
this is also tho case above Illinois lake and elsewhere. Along 
the upper M issouri, from the territory of the Mandans, is an 
interminable plpiu without trees or shrubs except in . the 
marshy spots. Ikt.various parts, but more especially along 
the borders of the great plain, and in Arkansas, salt is 
found. 

The savannas, or prairies, as they are also called, are di¬ 
vided by Flint, an American writer, into three kinds:—I, 
the heathy or bushy, which havo springs and are covered 
with small shrubs, grape-vines, &c„ very common in In¬ 
diana, lllinqgpj.and Missouri; 2, dry or rolling, generally 
destitute of water and almost of all vegetation but grass; they 
are the most common and extensive: tho traveller may 
wander for days in these vast and nearly level plains with¬ 
out wood or water, and see no object rising above the hori¬ 
zon ; 3, the alluvial or wet praties, the smallest division ; 
they are covered with a rich vegetation of tall rank grass. 
The soil is deep, black, friable, and fertile, and abounding 
in pools without issue, left by the floodings of the rainy 
season. It is over tho second kind chiefly that the bisons 
wander in herds of from 40,000 to 60,000. Stags, or more 
properly wapitis, are also very numerous; ana between 
the Arkansas and Red rivers there aro droves of wild horses. 
Deer are also numerous; and along the borders of the Mis¬ 
souri, above the Platte, or shallow river, the antolopc 
abounds in herds of several hundreds. In summer wild 
goats are seen in vast numbers along the Mississippi. Above 
the Mandan villages are grizzly bears; and badgers, bea¬ 
vers, otters, foxes, wolves, racoons, opossums, squirrels, porcu¬ 
pines, and skunks inhabit the same region. To this enu- 
. meration of Warden's and Flint’s, Lyell adds tho jaguar. 
Tho waters teem with alligators anu tortoises, and their 
surface is covered with millions of migratory water-fowl, 
which perform their annual voyage between the Canadian 
lakes and the shores of tho Mexican Gulf. 

Llanos .—The whole interior of South America, from the 
mountains of Caracas on the north to the Straits of Ma- 
galhaens on the south, is divided by comparatively low 
transverse ridges, running east and west into three great 
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basins ; that of the Orinoco on the north, that of the Ama¬ 
zon or Maranon in the centre, and that of the La Plata on 
tho south. Tho first comprises tho llanos, vast plains 
occupying a surface of 260,000 square miles. They may be 
divided into two principal portions: the first, beginning at 
the mouths of the Orinoco, extends westward as far as the 
Andos of Now Granada, being bounded on the north by the 
Caracas, and on the south by tile mountainous group of 
Parime and the Rio Apurc, an affluent of the lower Ori¬ 
noco. Tho other portion of the llanos, which is twice as 
extensive as the first, reaches from the Apure on the north 
to the Caqueta (an affluent of the Maranon) on the south; 
having the Andes oil tho west, and the sierra of Parime and 
the Orinoco on the cast. The inclination of these plains is 
to the east and soutl), and they are traversed by many 
streams, which, taking their rise from the eastern slope of 
the Andes, bear their tributary waters to the Orinoco. As 
tho medium height of the llanos does not exceed 200 feet, 
the courso of the rivers is very slow and often scarcely 
perceptible. 

The chief characteristic of the llanos, Bays Humboldt, is 
the absolute want of hills and inequalities, the pevfeet level 
of every part of the soil. Often in the space of 270 square 
miles there is not an eminence of a foot high. This resern- 
blanco to the surface of the sea strikes the imagination most 
powerfully where the plains aro altogether destitute of palm- 
trees, and where the mountains of the shore and of the Ori¬ 
noco are so distant that they cannot be seen. This unvary¬ 
ing equality of surface reigns without interruption from the 
mouths of the Orinoco to tho Villa de Aurorc and Ospinos, 
under a parallel of 640 miles in length, and from San 
Carlos to the Caqueta, on a meridian of 600 miles. 

There ate however, notwithstanding this uniformity of 
surface, two kinds of inequalities in tho llnnos. Tho first, 
called brancos, aro horizontal banks of sandstone or lime¬ 
stone standing four or five feet higher than the rest of the 
plain, und sometimes many leagues in length. The second 
kind of inequality, called mesa, consists of convex emi¬ 
nences rising to tho height of a few fathoms. 

The llanos have different names in different parts: thus, 
from the Mouth of tho Dragon, the llanos of Cuinnna, of 
Barcelona, and of Caracas or Venezuela! follow from cast 
to west, when, turning southward from 8° N. lat., between 
tho meridians of 67° 40' and 70 J 40', wo find the llanos of 
Varinas, Casuare, tho Meta, Guaviaro, Caguan, and Ca¬ 
queta. All theso aro again subdivided. 

Tho aspect of the llanos is somewhat dissimilar in different 
places; but the greatest difference depends upon tho sea¬ 
sons. Tin local dissimilarity arises* chiefly from the nature 
of the palm-trees scattered about, which vary in different 
places, and also from the greater or less abundance and 
variety of the dicotyledonous plants which are inter¬ 
mixed with the grasses, the height of which latter is also 
very unequal, being sometimes only a fow inches at a dis¬ 
tance from the watercourses, anil rising to a height of four 
feet in their vicinity. In this high grass the jaguar, or 
American tiger, lurks to spring upon the mules and horses 
that cross the plain. But the season of drought or of min 
entirely changes tho aspect of the greater part of the llanos. 
In tho ruiny season, says Humboldt, the llanos display 
a beautiful verdure, but in the time of great drought they 
assume the aspect of a desert. The grass is then reduced 
to powder, tho earth cracks, the alligators and great ser- • 
pents remain buried in the dried mud, till awakened from 
their long lethargy by the fftst showers of spring. Tiieso 

f ihenomena are observed on barren tracts of fifty or sixty 
eagues in length where tho llanos aro not traversed by 
rivers. # 

The principal and almost the only treos of .the llarjos* 
are different varieties of palms. Tho Corypha teetotum , or 
Palma de Cobija, solitary or in clumps, rises here and 
there as a landmark through theso trackless plains. It is 
chiefly found in tho llanos of Caracas fr«im Mesa de Peja, 
as fur as Guayaval. Farther north and north-west, near 
Guavare and San Carlos, its place is taken by another 
species of the same gunus.- Other palm-trees appear to tho 
south of Guayaval, especially the Piritu, with pinnate leaves, 
and tho Murichi, whose beautiful verdure, at the period of 
tho greatest drought, contrasts with the mournful aspect uf 
the grey And dusty leaves of the cobija. Two or lljreo other 
species of trees besides palms are also found in the llanos, 
and it is round these clumps that tho Uftnos are the most 
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The great wealth of the llanos consists in the numerous 
herds which they feed. The first horned cattle were lot loose 
in these extensive pastures by Christoval Rodriguez, about 
the year 1548, since which lime they have increased to 
almost countless numbers. About 98,000 head of cattle 
are said to wonder in the pastures round Culaboza. But, 
according to M. Depons, there are, from the mouths of the 
Orinoco "to tho lake of Marueaybu, 1,21)0.000 oxen, 180,000 
horses, and 90,000 mules, tho annual produce of which herds 
is estimated at about 5,000,000 francs. The richest proprie¬ 
tors arc said to mark as many as 14,000 head every year, 
and sell to the number of five or six thousand. According 
to ofliciul documents, prior to the Revolution the exportation 
of hides from the whole capitania-general amounted annu¬ 
ally, fiom the West India Islands alone, to 1/4,000 skins of 
oxen and 11,000 of gouts; and as in this account no men¬ 
tion is made of fraudulent dealings in hides, it would 
appear that the number of 1,200,000, stated above, is much 
underrated. 

All ihe parts of the llanos are not equally favourable for 
the breeding of mules and oxen; but. in some of those 
places, where the herds are less numerous, the pastures are 

so fertile as to furnish meat of an excellent quality for pro¬ 
visioning the coast 

The horses of iho llanos are not very large, but aro de¬ 
scended from .a fine Spanish breed. Deer are natives of 
these plains. • 

The greatest curio- ity of tho llanos are the gymnoli, or 
electrical eels, which live in tlio pools as well as in the rivers 
of this part of South America. 

We may also mention, us distinguishing the llanos from 
tho pampas, and from the plains of North America, the 
Sahara, and tho steppes of Asia, the total absence of any 
formation of muriate of soda. 

Pampas, from an Indian word, which, in tho Quichua 
language, signifies properly a ilat, is the name given to 
extensive plains in the southern and central parts of South 
America. Those which lio to the south and north-west of 
Buenos Ayres aro called, the former tho Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, or simply Iho Pampas, and the latter the Pampas of 
Cordova. The plains to the south of the province of Chi- 
qiritos bear the name of the Pampas de Huanucos. There is 
also one more to tho north, between the river Beni and 
the river Marmorc, a tributary of the Madeira; and 
lastly, to the north between Huallaga and the Ucayal 
there is another, called the Pampas del Sacramento. 

Tile Pampas of Buenos Ayres are bordered on the west by 
the forests which lie along the base of the Andes of Chile ; 
on tho east, by the Atlantic; on tho south by tho Rio 
Negro and Patagonia, the interior of which, though little 
known, scorns to be of the same nature with tho pampa 
itself; and on tho north-east. by the Rio do la Plata. In 
the direction duo north the pampa narrows between the 
Parana and a ridge coming from the Andos, called the 
Sierra do Cordova. 

This region, reckoning to the foot of the mountains on 
the west, occupies a surface of about 315,000 square miles. 
This plain has no general slope, or rather it slopes so gently 
towards the cast, that tho slightest inequalities, together 
with the absorbing nature of tlie soil and the great evapo¬ 
ration, are sufficient to arrest the course of the waters; so 
that, with the exception of the rivers Colorado and Negro, 
which come from ihe Cordilleras, and which traverse the 
southern part of the pampas, and the Salado, a small stream 
which Hows into the Rio do la Plata at its mouth, the 
pampas have no running waters, but, instead of them, a 
great many shallow pools, of which the water is often 
brackish. There is one at ab#ut four hundred and fifty 
•miles from Buenos Ayres, in the direction west-south-west, 
always filled with salt, from which the city of Buenos Ayres 
was yearly supplied before tho port was thrown open to 
foreigners. The southern part of the pampas is sandy, 
with patches of salino plants and stunted trees; the north¬ 
ern parts aro covered with grass, supplying food to large 
herds of cattle and wild horses, the descendants of those 
first introduced by tho Spaniards. It is said that several 
million head of cattle and about half as many horses 
feed on the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. There are also 
wild beasts. 

This plain is traversed by a road which leads from Buenos 
Ayres to Chile, along which the traveller meets with huts, 
which fhrm stations, distant from each other about seven or 
eight leagues. The journey may be mode on horseback 


or in a carnage, but it is sometimes dangerous, on account 
of the Indians. 

The Pampa of Cordova extends from the right bank 
of the lower Parana to tho Sierra de Cordova at the west. 
On the north it joins the sandy plains or travesia of San¬ 
tiago del Estero. 

Tli is pampa resembles that already described in all things, 
excepting being traversed by a greater number of streams 
AU these streams however, with the exception of the Rio Sa¬ 
lado, which falls into the Parana, lose themselves in the 
sands, or end in marshes and lakes without issue, and which 
in the country are called Lagunas. Such is particularly thb 
case with the Rio Dulce, which, rising in a fertile valley 
on the eastern slope of one of the lateral chains of the Andes, 
passes by S. Miguel de Tucumau and Santiago, and finally 
empties it>clf into the Lagunas de las Perongos ; the same 
is also the case with tho Rio Primero, on which is situated 
Cordova, the best of all the towns of Tunuman, tho resi¬ 
dence of a bishop, and where the Jesuits had formerly a 
celebrated university. 

Throughout the whole of the country between tho Parana 
and the mountains to the west, from Chaco on the north 
to the extreme southern extremity of the Pampa of Buenos 
Ayres, says Azara, there is neither river, lake, nor well that 
is not brackish. Even ihe Pileomayo and tho Vermejo 
partake of this salt ness; and the same author assures us 
that he has seen in lagunas, dried up by tho heat, a layer 
of Epsom salts above three inches in thickness. 

The inhabitants of the fertile valleys lying to tho west 
and north of tho plains of Tucuman, similar in some 
respects to Little Bucharia, rich in their flocks, without 
ambition, and without care, close the day in rural amuse¬ 
ments worthy of being sung by Theocritus and Virgil. It 
is nevertheless true that there are spaces of many square 
leagues iu extent condemned to absolute sterility. The 
traveller tnay pass for days together over sands and stones, 
between which there spring up hero and there some saline 
plants, without meeting with any other objects than a few 
I isolated lmts on the borders of some brackish stream 
these barren districts are generally designated by tlie term 
travesia. 

Pampa of Huanaeos. —Leaving the Pampa of Cordova on 
the south, and travelling through forests swarming with 
bees, which extend beyond tlie Rio Dulce and the Salado, 
wo enter on the territory of the Abiponos, a race of very 
warlike Indians; after which, crossing the Rio Vermejo, 
wo gain the plains of the Gran Chaco, occupied by more or 
less savage indigenous tribes. This region is traversed by 
the Rio Pileomayo, which, passing near the mines of Po- 
tosi, falls into the Paraguay below tho city of Assumption. 
To the north lies tho Pampa de Huanaeos, adjoining the 
irovince of Cliiquitos, bounded on the east by the great 
aguna of Xaraycs, through which passes the frontier of 
Brazil; on the west by the heights of Santa Cruz do Sierra, 
and on the north by the forests of the province of Moxos 
and the sandy plateau called Campos Parexis. 

Pampa de Moxos is on tho north of the province of Moxos, 
between the rivers Beni and Marmor6; and between the 
junction of this latter and tho Guapore, another source of 
the Madeira, are other panlpas of considerable extent. 

Pampa del Sacramento. —This pampa is situated on the 
north-west of Cuzco. It differs from tho other pampns in 
having a more tropical vegetation, and in its soil not being 
saline. It occupies a surface of from 54,000 to 63,000 
square miles. 

Such are the principal pampas of South America; and, 
if we include a part of Patagonia as being of the same nature 
with the pampas, we shall have, without reckoning the 
pampas of Moxos and Sacramento, and a number of spots 
of similar character but less extent, an almost uninterrupted 
band, extending from the Campos Parexis, iu latitude 15° 
S., to tho bay of St. George in 45°, or about 2800 geographi¬ 
cal miles long and 300 wide, or a surface of 840,000 square 
miles of plain, partly sand, and partly marshy and salino, 
and producing nardly anything but pasture and a few 
stunted trees. Humboldt estimates the whole of the pampas 
of Rio dela Plata and Patagonia at 135,200 square leagues 
of 20 to the degree. 

The Selvas ,• or forest-covered plain of tho Maranon.—In¬ 
dependent of the vast forests which cover great part of the 
plains of North America, particularly on the east of the 
Mississippi,'there is the immense plain of the Maranon in 
South America, extending over a surface of 2,340,000 square 
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miles, of which about 719,000 are covered with primeval 
forests, the rest of the space being occupied by the waters, 
and by open patches of a character similar to the llanos and 
savannas, though little known. We merely mention this 
region here as one of tho most extensive continuous plains 
in the world. 

If the great plains wo have described owe tlicir peculiar 
character to climate and situation, a very little reduction 
will suffice to show the immense inlluence which they in 
their turn must exercise over the climate of the regions con¬ 
tiguous to them, and the great modifications thoy must 
effect on mere astral temperature. Indeed tho curves of 
the isothermal lines sufficiently prove that tho several 
climates of the earth depend on the joint action of solar 
irradiation, and the magnitude, distribution, conformation, 
soil, and productions of tho solid parts of the globe, and the 
extent and relative position of the great bodies of water by 
which they are surrounded. Nor have tho vast plains of 
Asia and America performed a less important part in tho 
moral history of mankind, whether as having favoured or 
opposed the emigrations of nations and the progress of 
civilization. 

PLAN. This word (which is tho same as Plane) means a 
representation of a plane section of any building, country, 
&c. Usually it is to the horizontal section that the term is 
applied, the words section or elevation being used to signify 
the vertical plans. A map is not properly a plan, but a 
Projection, unless the country represented be perfectly 
level: nevertheless the term is commonly applied to maps 
of very small portions of a country, as an estate or a town. 

PLAN A'Rl A, Captain Brown’s name for a genus of fossil 
shells which aro discoid, and much resemble Plannrbis ; 
but the outer lip is reflected; and the form is considered to 
have been murine. Mr. Lea notes a new species, P/anaria 
nitons, from the Claiborne beds, Alabama. (Contributions 
to Geology.) P/anaria had been used by Muller, Lamarck, 
and others, to designate a genusof animals placed by Cuvier 
among his Intesiinaux Purennhymateux, but they do not 
live in other animals, and arc only found in fresh or salt 
waters. 

Dr. Johnston describes several British species of P/anaria, 
all marine, in the 3rd and 4th vols. of the Zoological 
Journal. 

PLANAXIS. [Entomostomata, vol. ix., p. 452.] 

PLANE. [Straight Line and Plane.] 

PLANE, INCLINED. [Inclined Plane.] 

PLAN E. Botanists enumerate several species of this 
tree, of which two only deserve notice here. 

The Oriental Plane, or Chinar, is a native of Asia Minor 
and the Levant, and, according to Royle, it stretches east¬ 
ward ns far as Cashmere. Its favourite spots are low situa¬ 
tions, where the soil is rich and humid ; as it ascends the 
sides of mountains it soon becomes scrubby, and degenerates 
into a bush. In favourable situations it becomes one of the 
most noble of all trees, with deeply divided leaves, glossy 
and bright green, and huge brunches which spread in all 
directions from its massive trunk, forming in eastern coun¬ 
tries the most agrceablo of all shado. It appears to acquire 
a very great age, was extensively employed by both tho 
Greeks and Romans for avenues and other purposes of 
ornament, and is to the present day the handsomest of all 
the hardy deciduous trees in cultivation. It is also perfectly 
suited to the climate of England, suffering nothing from 
our winters or inclement and variable springs. Neverthe¬ 
less by some strange inadvertence it is rarely seen with us 
in comparison with tho next species, which is in all respects 
inferior. Its timber is fine grained, hard, and well suited to 
such kinds of joiners’ work as do not require strength, for' 
which its brittleness renders it ill suited. When tho wood is 
very old it is said to acquire dark veins, and to assumo the 
appearance of walnut. 

The Occidental Plane is also a tree of very large size and 
of considerable beauty, although inferior to the Oriental. It 
is found over a great part of the North American Union, 
'extending even into Canada, but its favourito range is in 
the moist rich grounds of the banks of the Ohio and iu 
the Southern states, whence it struggles into Mexico.- Its 
leaves aro angular rather than fingered, by which it is 
readily known. In the United States it is called Button- 
wood, and sometimes tho Cotton-tree. A treo of this species 
is asserted to have existed on a small island in the Ohio, 
which, at five feet from the ground, measured forty feet 
four inches in circumference. This is the species found in 


Hyde Park, and in other public places near London, and is 
that usually planted in England, to the climate of which it 
is however ill suited. The wood is seldom well ripened, and 
is therefore liable to injury in winter, and it is continually 
damaged by our spring frosts; the consequence of which is 
that the trees gvow slowly, ami have always a shabby 
appearance, few of their leaves being free from brown and 
dead portions, tinless in very favourable seasons. The 
multiplieation of it ought therefore to be stopped, and that 
of the Oriental Plane substituted, if our planters have any 
regard to tho her. <ty of the effect produced by their opera¬ 
tions. A more unsuitable plant for the London parks than 
the Occidental Plane could hardly bo selected. 

Both species have the singular property of throwing off 
their old hark in hard plates of irregular size and form. 

PLANE. [Mississippi, River.] 

PLANET (rt’oTjjp ir\avrirtjc, a wandering stat). PLANE¬ 
TARY THEORY, MOTIONS, PERTURBATIONS. 
INEQUALITY, &c. Tho term planet was first used as one 
of distinction between the stars which preserve their places, 

or seem to do so, and those which have a sensible motion, and, 
as is now known, about the sun. Tho etymology would oblige 
us to include comets—many of the stars, which have small 
motions of their own, or proper motions, as they are culled— 
all those double stars which rcvulvo about each other—and 
all the satellites which revolve about other plunots. As dis¬ 
covery proceeds, it is likely that every body in the universe 
will ho found to be planetary. Thu word however has 
changed its meaning, and is used to stand for a heavenly 
body which makes successive revolutions about our sun. 
It thus includes—-theold planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn (excluding tho sun and the moon, the most 
easily discovered planets of ull)-— the planet of Coperni¬ 
cus and Galileo, on which \vc live—the new planuls, Vesta, 
Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and Uranus;—throe comets cer¬ 
tainly, those of Ilalley, Encke, and Bielu, and probably 
many others. 

The plan of this work leaves us little to say under so 
general a term as Planet, anil that little consists mostly 
of references, and explanations of isolated points. Tho 
order of discoveries connected with the subject, so far as it 
is matter of history, must be looked for under Astronomy. 

It is impossible to separate the history of onu purl, of astro¬ 
nomy from that of another: the fixed stars, on which all 
celestial measurements depend, must accompany the planets 
in every account of the latter; the mathematical and physi¬ 
cal considerations which give rise to our power of predicting 
tho motions and places of the planets, apply equally to those 
of the moon and cornets. 

By a Planetary Theory was once meant any hypothesis 
which serves to explain tho motions of a ptanet, as actu¬ 
ally perceived. Thus there was one theory of Mercury, 
another of Venus, &c., each (without connection with 
the rest) expounding the nature and magnitude of all 
tho suppositions which must lie suporadded to that of 
the simple circular motion round the sun, in order to 
enable the theorist to predict the planet’s place at any given 
future time. At present, by tho theory of a planet is meant 
the deduction of its motion from the theory of gravitation. 
Given the places of all tho bodies of tho solar system at any 
one moment, together with their velocities and the direc¬ 
tions of their motions, the assumptions of tho theory of , 
gravitation aro found sufficient to deduce tables which 
almost rival observation itself in the accuracy with which 
predictions can be made ; for an instance, see Moon. 
When tables are constructed with such fundamental data 
only, they aro called theoretical • but if some of tho .:0 
details which should have been deduced from the theory of 
gravitation have been deduced from observation,'tins tables 
are then partly empirical. For the treatment of tho theory 
of gravitation as a question of physics,, see Attraction : for 
tho deduction of the character of tho in"m inequalities of 
the planetary motions, and most points connected w.ith the 
detailed results of that theory, seo Gravitation : for tho 
results which are particularly connected with the secular 
inequalities, and the reasons which wo have to infer the 
permanence of the whole system, unless acted on by some 
new and external cause, see Solar System. See also the 
general considerations under the word Theory. 

Tlio Plunotury Theory, it must bo remembered, in the 
seiue in which those words are now understood, explains 
only the motions of the planets round the sun. A spectator 
situated on the last-named body would find it sufficient to 
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predicttheplace Among iho stars, of every planet atovory i 
tunetor a terrestrial astronomer might assign by it the 
places of the planets as seen from the sun, which are called 
heliocentric places. But our own circumstances,' as being 
obrseives revolving about ■ the sun, cause the apparent 
planetary motions to vary most materially from the real 
ones, and the geocentric places (or places as seen from the 
earth) to differ literally toto ccelo from the heliocentric 
places. Thus, as seen from the sun, a planet moves from 
west to east, always: as seen from the earth, it sometimes 
moves from east to west. As to this point, the circum¬ 
stances of our day are, in regard to the astronomical educa¬ 
tion of the world at large, a complete reversal of those which 
preceded the time of Newton. Formerly, the apparent mo¬ 
tions were well known to those who kuew anything; the 
real motions were matter of dispute: now, every well edu¬ 
cated boy of fourteen has a very good notion of the real mo¬ 
tions, while few, except astronomers, could distinctly explain 
the apparent ones, and maps of them are quite out of date. 

To explain these motions here would require us to introduce 
the contents of another nrticlo; the whole of what is neces¬ 
sary on this point will be found in Trochoidal Curves, 
the preliminary considerations being found under Motion. 

The places of the principal planets are usually given in 
the almanacs, at intervals of several days, in a manner 
which is sufficient to find them in the heavens. In the 
‘ Nautical Almanac* is now to be found a Greenwich meri¬ 
dian epliemeris of every planet for every day in the year, in 
which the places are predicted to the smallest quantities, so 
that the reduced .observation of any one day affords an im¬ 
mediate comparison of the theoretical tables with the fact. 

PLANET A'RIUM. [Orrery.] 

PLANIPENNE8, one of the soctions of insects into 
which Latreille divides the order Neuroptera. The species 
of this section have the nntennm composed of numerous 
joints, always larger than the head; the mandibles are well 
developed, and the posterior wings are nearly equal in size 
to the superior; they are either naturally extended or have 
the anterior portion simply folded beneath: the reticula¬ 
tions of the wings aro very distinct, and they are naked; 
the maxillary palpi are usually filiform, or slightly thickened 
at the apex, shorter than the head, and four-jointed. 

This section is divided into four families:— 

1st. The Panorpidee , the species of which arc distin¬ 
guished by all the tarsi being five-jointed, and the anterior 
portion of the head drawn out in the form of a snout or 
proboscis. 

It consists chiefly of the Linnman genus Panorpa, which 
is now divided into the following genera:— Nemoptera , La- 
treillo; Bittacus , Lat.; Panorpa proper, and Bo reus. Lot. 

Tlic Panorpa communis of Linnaeus is a common insect 
in hedges and in woods. It is abo.ut three-quarters of an 
inch in length, black; the snout and apical portion of tho 
abdomen red; the elytra are irregularly spotted with black. 

Of tho genus Borens we also have an example in this 
country; tho B. hyemalis, a small insect, which is found 
usually in moss, and during the winter time. 

2ndly. The Myrmeleonidee. In this family the antennae 
are more or less suddenly incrassaled at the apex; the 
head is transverse, and the eyes project considerably; 
there are six palpi, of which the labial are usually the 
longest and thickened at the apex; tho first segment of 
the thorax is small; the anterior and posterior wings aro 
equal, elongated, and, when closed, meet at an angle liko 
the roof of a house; the abdomen is usually elongated, and 
fUruished at the apex in tho male sex with two appendages; 
the legs are short. These insects are found in the warmer 
portions both of the Old and New World: they form two 

f enera according to Fabricius, Myrmeleon and AsccUaphus. 

'ho curious habits of the larva of the Myrmeleon Formi- 
carium, a European insect, though not found in this 
country, have often attracted the attention of the naturalist. 
This insect is of a greyish colour, and short and brood form; 
the head is small, and furnished with a large pair of sharply 
pointed mandibles, which serve both to seize its prey and 
to extract the juices upon which it lives. The number 
of ants destroyed by this larva has obtained for it the name 
of Ant-lion. Although provided with six feet, says Latreille, 
it moves very slowly and almost always backwards. Thus, 
not being able to seize its proy by the celerity of its motions, 
it has recourse to stratagem, and lays a trap fur it in the 
form of a funnel-shaped cavity which it excavates iu the 
ground, at the foot of a tree, old walls, or in a bank cx- 
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posed to the south. Having completed this cavity, it hides 
itself at the base, in the mould or sand, and waits until 
some insect is precipitated into it; if the insect endea¬ 
vour to escape, or be at too great a distance for it to seize, 
the Ant-lion showers a quantity of sand upon the victim by 
means of its head and mandibles, and thus succeeds in 
overwhelming it and bringing it within reach of its man¬ 
dibles. Having sucked the juices from the carcass, the re¬ 
mains are thrown at a distance from the domicile. When 
about to pass into the pupa state, the Ant-lion encloses itself 
in a white silken cocoon, mixing grains of sand with the 
outer surface. The perfect insect is about one inch in 
length; blackish, spotted with yellow; the wings are trans¬ 
parent, and have black nervures spotted with white; some 
dusky spots and one whitish spot are observable near their 
extremity. 

The third family consists of the Hemerobiidar, which aro 
chiefly distinguished from the last group by their filiform 
antennae; they moreover differ in having only four palpi 
In some (the genus Hemerobius ), the wings when closed meet 
at an angle, as in the Myrmeleons, whilst in others ( Sembles ) 
they are horizontal. 

Hemerobius perla is common in our gardens, and is often 
seen flying about the lilacs, especially towards the evening. 
It is rather more lhan half an inch in length, of a green 
colour, and has transparent wings with numerous green 
nervures; its eyes resemble small globes of gold; when 
touched, it emits a very disagreeable odour. 

To tho fourth family Latreille applies the name Termi- 
tince; it includes those Neuropterous insects which have a 
semi-complete metamorphosis; they are terrestrial and 
active, and are either carnivorous or gnawers in all their 
states. 

The Manlisptv, which Latreille places in this division, 
differ much from other insects of the order in having large 
anterior legs formed like those of the Mantidss; their tarsi 
have never more than four joints; the mandibles are strong, 
and the wings have no folds; the inferior pair are either 
smaller or equal to'the superior wings in size. 

Besides the genus Mantispa, this family includes Ra- 
pkidia, Termes , and Psocus. * 

The last family of the Planipennee is the Perltdee, in 
which the tarsi are three-jointed, and the mandibles almost 
always small and partly membranous; the inferior wings 
are wider than tho others, and are folded when not in use. 
This family contains the genera Perla and Neumora. Tho 
lame of the Perl® live in the water, and inhabit sheaths 
which they construct by joining together various substances 
by means of a silken web which they spin. 

PLANISPHERE. This term originally stood for any 
representation of all or part of the sphere on a plane; it is 
now out of use, at least in that sense. It lias partially 
however been retained (and it would be desirable that this 
meaning should become fixed and general) to signify any 
contrivance in which piano surfaces moving on onu another 
fulfil any of the uses of a celestial globe. 

The instrument* which wo proceed to describe is one 
which, at or near a given latitude, is, for ordinary uses, that 
is, for finding tho position of the heavens at any one mo¬ 
ment, much more easily used than the celestial globe, and 
very much less expensive. A circular disk of paslcbourd, 
on which the stars visible in our latitude are laid down, 
turns on a second disk, round which are the days of the 
year on one circle, and the hours of the day on another. A 
third and hollow disk turns upon the same pivot, the hollow 
part being so cut that the portion of the heavens which it 
shows is precisely that which is visible at one time in the 
latitude of the instrument: the points of the compass are 
marked round the rim of the hollow disk, or of the horizon. 
The effect is, that by setting the disk which contains the 
slara to the day of the year, and the hollow disk to the hour 
of the day, the part of the heavens visible at that day and 
hour is distinctly shown. The time at which any star rises, 
culminates, ana sets can be immediately found within a 
minute. We strongly recommend this instrument to those, 
who study the face of the heavens, as being much superior 
to the globe. 

PLANORBIS. [Limneans, vol. xiii., p. 498.] 

PLANORBULI'NA, M. D’Orbigny’s name for a genus 

* These planlsuberos are very welt manufactured by Means. Smith and 
Suits. 172 , Strand. We mention this, because nms which we here seen are 
very erroneous: we remember one in which tliu equator cute the lioiijuu a 
great way from the east and west (Joints. 
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of microscopic Foraminifera. [Foraminifera, vol. x« p. 
348.1 

PLANTAGENET. [Hrnry I. t II.] 

PLANTAGlNA'CEAi are a small natural order of 
plants bclongiug to tho raonopetalous exogenous series, 
principally characterised by having a superior one-cellcd 
simple ovary, terminated by a simple linear stigma, many 
seeds, with a minute embryo in the midst of much albumen, 
a'nd stamens with extremely weak filaments. They consist 
of herbaceous or suffrutescent plants, of which the common 
Pibgrass, or Plantago lanceolata, may be taken as the type, 
and aro of no material importance to man. The mucilage 
surrounding the seeds of some is occasionally used in the 
stiffening of muslins by the manufacturers, and the P. 
lanceolata is sown on sandy bad lands as a material for sheep 
food. In structure Plantago possesses the rare peculiarity 
of having the cavity of its simple carpel divided into two by 
a vertical additional plate.* 



1 2 
Plantago major. 


1, a flown: 9, a corolla cat open; 3, a aeed-veaael, with tliu upper half of tlie 
pyxis removed. 

PLANTPGRADA. [Carnivora, vol. vi., p. 307.] The 
genera placed by Cuvier in this tribe arc Vrsus [Bear], 
Procyon (Racoons), Ailnrus [Panda], tho Denturongs 
(lc tides, Vulenc.), tho Coatis (Nasua , Storr). (Here, he 
thinks, can hardly be placed the Kinkajous , or Ptttos, Cuv. 
(Cercnleptes , Ill.), which join to plantigrade motion a long 
and prehensile tail, like that of the Sapajous, a short muz¬ 
zle, a slender and extensible tongue, two pointed molar tooth 
in front, and three tubercular molars backwards.) Metes, 
Storr [Badger; Mei.es], Gulo, Storr [Gulo], and the 
Patels (Vivetra mellivora, Sparm.; Viv. Cape ns is, Schreb.), 
which have one false molar less in each jaw than tho Gri - 
sons, and their tubercular molar above but little developed, 
so that thoy approach, the Cats in their teeth, whilst their 
external form is that of tho Grison and the Badger; the 
legs being low, and the feet plantigrade, with flvo toes on 
each foot, armed with very strong claws. See. (Ilcgne 
Animal.) 

PLANTING and PLANTATIONS. Plonting is the 
operation of placing in the soil the roots of a plant which 
bns been previously removed; and the preservation of the 
roots is the first thing to be attended to. It should be kept 
in mind that the spongioles, or delicate extremities of tho 
* fibres, are the parts by which the chief supply of food from 
the earth is absorbed by the plant. Their tissue being 
tender and almost naked, they are very susceptible of inju¬ 
ries from mechanical action ; and being adapted for per¬ 
forming their functions in a humid medium, they readily 
sutler from being kept for any length of time exposed to 
il-ee air and drought. In taking up tlio plants therefore, 
the roots should be loosened in such a manner as to receive 


the least possible violence in the operation. Plants in pots 
can bo shifted from one place to another without exhibiting 
symptoms of deranged functions; and if it were possible to 
preserve the spongioles of a large tree as entire as those of 
a plant in a pot, tho same successful result would follow. 
But as it is next to impossible to do this, we can only at¬ 
tempt to preserve them as far as circumstances will permit. 
If the tree be large, a trench, should be opened beyond the 
extremities of the roots, of sufficient width and depth to 
allow the process of undermining to be freely carried on. 
The roots should be gradually set at liberty by & round- 
pronged fork, the prongs tapering so as to be easily inserted, 
yet not by any means so sharp as to prick the roots. As 
the fork is being used, the soil from ntnoug the roots will 
fall into the open trench, but as it accumulates there it must be 
cleared away, and at the same time the portion of roots set at 
liberty will require to be slightly tied together with pieces 
of matting, and, if necessary, supported by temporary 
stakes, or held to one side by an assistant, whilst the planter 
proceeds in liberating others. If there be, as is frequently 
the case, a tap-root extending to a much greater depth than 
the other roots, and if the latter have been carefully pre¬ 
served during the operation, the tap-root may be dispensed 
with, for it could only be raised in a mutilated state, owing 
to the great solidity of the earth at such a depth. 

Although it is very desirable to preserve the greatest pos¬ 
sible quantity of sound roots, yet all that are bruised or 
lacerated should be cleanly amputated up to the sound 
parts. Cross-roots arc apt to gall tho others when they be¬ 
come large, and thereforo the. sooner they are removed the 
better. When tho plants are young and in the course of 
being occasionally removed in a nursing state, all irregula¬ 
rities in the roots should be corrected, which can then be 
done with comparatively little injury, as the roots of young 
plants hear a greater proportion tu the top than seems to be 
the case at a more advanced period of growth, and the 
loss of any of them is consequently felt less. In the 
early stage of rearing trees, while the proportion of roots 
predominates, it may be found advisable in various cases to 
shorten not only the tap-root, as above mentioned, but also 
judiciously some of the other strong roots, in order that 
subdivisions of a more fibrous nature may be produced, 
and a number of rootlets substituted for large root-branches. 
Even in the case of large trees this principle has been acted 
upon for centuries, and latterly it lias been strongly advo¬ 
cated and put in practice for tho purpose of producing im¬ 
mediate effect in park or landscape scenery. A trench is 
cut out round the tree, and the roots shortened wherever they 
happen to traverse this trench, so as to leave it quite clear. 
This being done, the trench is filled up, either with its own 
excavated soil, or, in very particular cases, with fresh soil. 
The tree has still a sufficient number of undisturbed roots 
to keep it alive; and in fact it ought not to he merely kept 
alive, but as many roots should be left as will ensure its 
continuing in a healthy though not a vigorous state of 
growth. In tho course of a year or two after this operation 
has been performed, a number of young roots will have 
been protruded from the various amputations into the 
loosened soil of tho trench ; and partly from the possibility 
of preserving these roots, and partly from the top becoming 
habituated to a more limited supply of food, tho tree feels 
comparatively little the change consequent on transplan¬ 
tation. 

Roots may he produced of a proper description for plant¬ 
ing by the adoption of such means as the above, and if care 
he taken, they will suffer little from the operation of re¬ 
moval. Still they may bo seriously injured from expense 
to air, and more especially to drying winds, frost, and oven 
to wet. To be covered in the soil is tho natural condition 
of the roots of most vegetable productions, and therefore en¬ 
deavours should he made to place them in such a condition 
with the least possible delay; or at all events, if circum¬ 
stances vender delay unavoidable, such means Bliould be 
adopted as will preserve them in a state of moisture similar 
to that which they have in the soil. It is however necessary 
to observe, that when the tops are closely packed up and 
evaporation from them prevented, the roots Bhould he kept 
rather dry than otherwise, for under such circumstances 
damp is found to be much more frequently destructive than 
a little dryness. 

Though the preparatory stops to planting, as regards roots 
and their preservation, may do properly taken, yet, if the 
operation bo not performed at the proper season, success wil. 
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not be complete. It is true that instances may be adduced 
of planting being done at the very opposite season to that 
which is hero recommended as the best; but such cases are 
only examples of what may be done by extraordinary care 
in adopting artificial means so as to imitate more natural 
oircumstances. 11 is a well known fact that plants are sub¬ 
ject to a process of evaporation from all the parts which 
are exposed to tho atmosphere, provided the latter is not in 
a statu of saturation. The source from whence this evapo¬ 
ration is supplied is the moisture of tho soil, and the roots 
are the media by which it is collected and transmitted to 
the stem, branches, and leaves. If the expenditure be 
greater than the supply of moisture, the plant will begin to 
suffer; if tho disparity be groat and continued, a degree of 
desiccation will be occasioned sufficient to deprive the vege¬ 
table tissue of that moisture which constitutes the medium 
of intercommunication between the different cells; organi¬ 
zation is destroyed ; the chain which connected it with 
vitality is broken, and incapable of being reunited by any 
mechanical means. 

A much greater amount of evaporation takes place flora 
a given surface in some species than in others; but the 
amount as regards plants of the same species, all other cir¬ 
cumstances being the same, is in proportion to the extent of 
surface which the .respective individuals possess. Tho 
leaves of a lime-tree may liavo a surface equal to thirty 
times that of the stem, branches, and twigs which produco 
them, and consequently the demand on the roots for tho 
supply of evaporation will be thirty times greater when in 
leaf than when the branches 'are naked. Instances might 
bo adduced in which this difference would even be exceeded ; 
but if, on tho contrary, it were found considerably less, still 
there wuuld bo sufficient evidence of tho impropriety of 
moving plants when in leaf: and it may bo here remarked, 
that young leaves admit of the fluids being more rapidly 
evaporated than old ones. 

The month of December is that in which the condition of 
the air with regal'd to moisture approaches nearest to that 
of complete saturation, and next in this respect is Janu¬ 
ary, which is also the coldest. It might therefore be con¬ 
cluded that tlicso months are the best for planting, more 
especially as they are tho most opposite in character to 
June and July, which, from their being the hottest and 
driest, are found to be the worst. But November is also 
moist; and although tho temperature of the season has not 
then reached its minimum, yet the foliage, accustomed to 
oxerciso its functions under a summer heat, can no longer 
perform them under a reduction of temperature, which, 
though not the lowest, is comparatively low as regards sum¬ 
mer productions. Tho loaves in consequence lose their con¬ 
nection with the roots; the earth '•.till retains considerable 
warmth ; and although tho absence of leaves in deciduous 
trees, and perhaps the inactivity of those of evergreens, may 
prevent the formation of wood, except in the most limited do- 
grew, yet tho buds, whilst they are themselves increased in 
volume, maintain a corresponding action in the roots, suffi¬ 
cient in many instances to form fresh spongioles before winter, 
a process which is favoured by the soil being warmer than 
tho atmosphere. Should circumstances occur to prevent 
the actual protrusion of cellular substance in the form of 
spongioles, still an accumulation of it will be taking place, 
ready to burst forth in spring. On this account therefore, 
although December, January, and February are sufficiently 
moist, yet November, or as soon as the leaves have fallen , 
is tho preferable season for planting. There may be some 
exceptions, as in tlie case of very wet soils, where tho plants, 
if not firmly rooted, aro liable to bo thrown out during 
winter, owing to which spring planting would be more 
proper. But under ordinary circumstances all deciduous 
trees will succeed best at the period above indicated. Such 
species as push forth their buds early ought certainly to be 
planted in autumn. Many of the Coniferous tribe will suc¬ 
ceed well if planted soon after they have made their sum¬ 
mer’s growth: tlie earth-is then warm, and the plants make 
roots very promptly. Some species of this interesting order 
of trees require to bo planted either before winter, so as to 
have sufficient time to strike root, or immediately before 
their buds begin to burst in the spring. These species of 
trees aro injuriously affected by exposure to dry cold winds, 
even when their roots arc-undisturbed by removal; but 
it planted at a season when several months must elapse 
before any perfect action can commence, the tops arc apt to 
become dried up in tho interval. It appears that if their 


juices become inspissated to a certain extent, they never 
again become liquified, probably owing to their resinous 
nature. 

The watering of newly planted trees ought to he attended 
to. The supply in the first instance should be copious, in 
order to wash tho earth into the cavities among the roots. 
Some err in keeping the roots of newly planted trees con¬ 
stantly soaked with water, as if they were those of bog- 
plants, lor which only such treatment is proper. In water¬ 
ing, consideration should always bo had to the nature of the 
plant, to which,' if it delight in dry soils, no more water 
should be artificially applied than is necessary to moisten 
it as much as the soil in which the species grows na¬ 
turally, and at a time when shoots and leaves are abun¬ 
dantly produced. When watering is performed, it should 
bo done thoroughly, so as to reach the lowest portions of the 
root. In tho ease of plants being much dried from long 
carriage or other causes, the supply on first planting should 
be very moderate. The tops however should be frequently 
syringed, in order to moisten tho bark and prevent its ab¬ 
sorbing the organisable matter which descends towards the 
root by the inner bark. The flow must bo extremely weak 
under such circumstances; hut if it can bo preserved from 
the effects of drought till it reach tho extremities of the 
roots, the formation of fresh spongioles will immediately com¬ 
mence, and the tree may then be pronounced out of danger. 

The manner of performing the operation of planting may 
be reduced tootle general principle, that of placing the roots 
in the soil so as to imitate as closely as possible the position 
which they occupy when growing wild and uncontrolled. 
Plants indeed may be instanced whose roots have been ob¬ 
served in one situation penetrating to the depth of four or 
live feet; or in another, creeping along the surface, amongst 
stones, or into the crevices of rocks, with scarcely soil 
to cover them, as for example in the vine. But although 
roots can usually accommodate themselves to that position 
which the nature of the situation renders it alone possible 
for them to occupy, yet there can bo no doubt that in ail 
cases the extremities of the roots should bo lower than 
where they diverge from the stem, a rule which, however 
self-evident it may be, is frequently violated in practice by 
making a basin-shaped hole, dcopust in tho middle, in which 
the roots are either doubled or have their extremities tend¬ 
ing upwards on the sloping sides of the cavity. 

The excavation for the reception of the roots of a plant 
should bo considerably larger than those roots will traverse 
when extended at tho time of planting. It should be as 
wide at bottom as at top. The bottom should be more or 
less convex, and the depth such as -to admit of the roots 
being covered to tho extent observed in undisturbed seed¬ 
ling plants of the same species; that is to say, the upper 
part of tho root should only be just covered. Thu lower 
roots should be regularly disposed over tho convex bottom of 
tho excavation, and carefully strewed with some of the finer 
portion of soil, over which the other roots may be spreud. 
More soil should then be carefully rather than forcibly intro¬ 
duced. There should be no vacant spaces loft, except those 
of so minute a description that they will be readily filled 
up by the finer particles of earth washed down by a plentiful 
wuloring. This watering should be given when the soil is 
nearly all filled in ; and after the water lias subsided so as 
not to stand above the surface, the latter should be covered 
with the remaining portion of soil. Except in very loose or 
light soils, this method will supersede the necessity of the 
hard beating and treading in to which the roots of trees aro 
very generally subjected. Tho latter practice is now how¬ 
ever being laid aside by many, from a conviction of its in¬ 
jurious effects. It is also necessary to remark that a plant 
should be placed, before the introduction of the soil, ex¬ 
actly ns it is intended it should stand; and it should not be 
pulled from sido to side for the purpose of shaking the earth 
amongst the roots. If the tree he drawn to one side, tho 
fibres of the root will also bo drawn towards the same side; 
but they are of course too flexible to force their way back 
when the tree is drawn in a contrary direction, and they 
must therefore become more or less doubled. Nor should«he 
soil be thrown against tho fibres whilst the roots aro being 
covered; it should be made fine, and either shaken from the 
spade so as to fall perpendicularly among the roots, or scat¬ 
tered by a force impelling it in the direction of the fibres, 
which will be in general from the stem towards tho extre¬ 
mities, or from the centre to the circumference. 

The principles here stated are applicable to the planting 
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of large as well as small trees, and in fact to any torrestrial 
species of plant. There are however many modifications in 
practice, some of which may be noticed as proper under 
certain circumstances, and others as only to be condemned 
under any circumstances whatever. 

Small plants are very frequently inserted by the dibber, a 
cylindrical piece of wood, shod with iron and tapering to 
a point. This is thrust into the soil, and in tho holo formed 
by this means the roots of the plant are introduced, and a 
portion of soil pressed towards them by a second stroke of 
the dibber. It is evident however that by ibis procedure 
the roots cuunot be in tho most natural position; they are 
in fact tho very reverse of being spread out to the best ad¬ 
vantage. In the case of very valuable species, the spade or 
planting-trowel is used in preference to the dibber. The 
latter has nothing to recommend it on the scoro of good 
principles in planting; the expedition with which it can be 
employed is all that can be said in its favour. 

Besides tho spade and dibber, various other implements 
aro used in planting, such as tho diamond dibber, a pointed 
plate of-steel with a short iron handle; a. mattock, used in 
stony soils; and some others, adopted according to circum¬ 
stances. In all eases however where the spade can be used, 
it is undoubtedly the host instrument. If the soil be unfit for 
allowing the use of the spade, it should bo rendered so pre¬ 
viously; and if some time ho lost and expense incurred by 
using it instead of smaller and more expeditious, but at the 
same more cramping implements as regards the roots, the 
difference will eertainly be ultimately in favour of a proper 
disposition of the roots by means of the spade. 

With regard to the preparation of the soil for plantations, 
it is found that trenching the ground is attended with profit 
where it is practised for the purpose of rearing wood for fuel 
and small timber. This mode of preparation ought likewise 
to be adopted where trees are intended to bo planted for 
ornament or for shelter. It has not been generally attempted 
in the ease of extensive plantations of heath or rugged 
mountain-land. It may however lie affirmed without hesi¬ 
tation that great advantages would be derived from the 
operation being more extensively performed. Something 
more than merely burying the roots ot' hard-wooded plants 
is thought necessary, and accordingly pits- are made. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that if these are not of consi¬ 
derable size, tho direct progress of the roots is soon ob¬ 
structed. The time required to form these pits as they ought 
to he, would he sufficient to regularly trench double their 
area. The expense ol' trenching the intermediate spaces 
will be compensated by the greater return derived from 
the nurse plants, such as lurch, when they come to he 
removed. 

Plantations are generally planted thick in the first in¬ 
stance, and with various species of trees. Larch, Scotch 
fir or pine, mountain ash, &c. aro interspersed amongst the 
hard wood for sholter, or as nurses. laburnum is also 
useful for preserving the other sorts from the depredations 
of hares, as they prefer tho laburnum to every other bark. 
Nurses arc generally left till they are fit for various purposes 
for which small timber is applicable. They should ho 
planted closor to each oilier than to the principal trees in¬ 
tended to constitute the more permanent part of tho plan¬ 
tation. 

After all the care of the planter and the skill with which 
the operation of removal may have been effected, much of 
the success of a plantation depends on the proper adaptation 
of species to the soils and situations most suitable to them. 
The following remarks upon some of the timber-trees prin¬ 
cipally cultivated may he useful. 

The oak, Quercus robur, and Q. sessiliftora, prefers 
strong or oven clayey loam; any soil not wet or chalky. 

Beech, Fugue sylvatica, calcareous soils, gravelly or sandy 
loam; dislikes stiff clay. 

Elm, Ulmus campestrie, U. glabra, U. montana, attains, 
near the banks of rivers, a large size; thrives in most soils. 

Ash, Fraxinus excelsior, affects a dry subsoil; dislikes a 
.stiff clay. 

Plane, Ptatanus orientalis, rich warm soil, tolerably moiBt, 
hut not retentive. 

Sycamore, Acer Pseudo-Platanus, A. platanoides, best in 
moist deep soil, but will thrive in others not too stiff; with¬ 
stands the sea-breeze. 

Chestnut, Castanea vesca, deep sandy loam. 

Walnut, Jugkme regia, deep loam with a pervious sub- 
fioil; dislikes strong clays. 


Hickory, Carya alba, similar soil to that required by the 
preceding. 

Acacia, or locust-tree, Robinia pseud-Acacia, sandy loam; 
a sheltered situation; cannot bear storms. 

Birch, Bctula alba, forma best timber on dry sandy or 
gravelly soil. 

Laburnum, Cytisus alpinus, any soil not too wet. 

Wliito Beam, Pyrus Aria, any good soil, with a pervious 
subsoil; dislikes wet clay. 

Lime, Ttlia Europtca, soft, deep loam, in low rather moist 
situations. 

Horso-Chestnut, JEsculus Ilippocastanum, deep loam; 
not in exposed situations. 

Poplar, P)f>ulus alba, P. cavescens, P. nigra, P. treninla, 
P. fastigiata, P. Grceea, P. monilifera. These thrive in 
almost any soil, hut best in that which is deep and rather 
moist. 

Mountain-Ash, Pyrus Aucuparia, any soil, wet clay ex¬ 
cepted ; adapted for high situations. 

Abler, Alnus glutiuosa, moist or even swampy soil. 

Willow, Salix, of numerous species. Some thrive in ra¬ 
ther dry soil, hut all prefer moist. 

Pine, Pinus sylvestris, P. Laricio, P. Pinaster, P. Stro¬ 
bile. The two first are adapted for thin, rocky, gravelly 
soils; they grow at a groat elevation on the warmest sides 
of mountains, hut belter in mountain glens; they dislike 
stiff clay and deep strong loam, and, like all coniferous 
plants, they do not thrive on chalk. P. Pinaster and P. 
Strobus require a less exposed situation than the other two. 

Spruce, Abies exce/sa, A. alba, A. rubra, A. nigra, deep 
moist soil, in low situations; dislikes thin sandy soil and 
exposure. 

Larch, Abies Larix, adapted for thin mountain land, or 
any soil of which the subsoil is not retentive, excepting how¬ 
ever red-samlstone or chalk, as above mentioned. 

Cedar of Lebanon, Abies Cedrus, any tolerably good soil, 
rather deeper than for the larch, but a pervious subsoil, 
free from stagnant water. 

Too close planting produces weak drawn-up timber, in 
consequence of the tops only receiving a due share of light. 
It is true that the most magnificent trees are found in those 
untient forests that have never been sown, planted, or 
thinned by the hand of man. But at the same time it will 
not be denied, that wherever natural forests cxis:, the soil 
and situation must bo exceedingly favourable for the spe¬ 
cies produced; and that although thousands sprung up 
more than could possibly find room to attain perfection, yet. 
those only that were the most favourably circumstanced and 
most vigorous would continue; and when once their tops 
got completely above those of the general mass, the latter 
must have inevitably fallen into decay. There is no reason 
however to suppose that those which maintained their 
ground, and, favoured by propitious soil, became lofty spe¬ 
cimens, would not have been benefited by tho assistance of 
tho axe to relieve them sooner from their rivals. 

If, on Hie contrary, trees are planted at too great a dis¬ 
tance from eao,h other, they are inclined to ramify into 
large limbs and spreading tops, with a stem short but much 
thicker than where the space admits of Ichs expansion of 
foliage. If therefore very thick timber of no great length 
be required, wide planting is proper; but if tall timber be 
tho object, the plantation must he moderately thick. 

The care which plantations require from year to year eon- • 
sists in making up deficiencies, thinning, and pruning. De¬ 
ficiencies seldom occur if the {'.anting be at first duly per¬ 
formed; and every endeavour should be used to prevent 
the necessity of making up. This is always done with con¬ 
siderable disadvantage to tho plan's thus introduced, unless 
the spaces be trenched; hut in that case, if the species of 
tree be properly chosen, the plants may do well in conse¬ 
quence of the shelter afforded by the older surrounding 
individuals. 

Thinning should bo commenced in dm. time. No branch 
of tho temporary trees should by any means o-erhang the 
top or even branches of those that are permanent. The shel¬ 
ter on the most exposed sides of the plantation, should be 
formed of robust, vigorous, growing kinds, and it should be 
allowed to remain unbroken. Plantations that have been 
neglected till they have formed a douse thicket, must be 
thinned gradually; for if thinned at once, those left would 
be injured by the sadden exposure, and would be blown 
over by winds. 

Pruning is an important operation in tho manage' 
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meat of plantations, but it is often improperly practised 1 
Vised for want of tbe knowledge of a few physiological facts, 
which are essentially necessary to be stated before any rules 
for pruning can be properly given. If these facts be under¬ 
stood, few rules will be required, but otherwise a volume of 
directions are liable to be misapplied. It ought therefore 
to be understood, that the sap ascends tbe stem chiefly 
through the alburnum or outer layers of young wood. It 
then enters the leaves, when it is exposed to the influence 
of light. Having in consequence undergone an elaboration, 
it descends on the outside of the alburnum, that is to say 
through the inner bark, the internal Surface of tho latter 
possessing a great degree of lubricity, whereby tho passage 
of a portion of the juices at least is facilitated to tho roots ; 
whilst part is detained and becomes organised by the action 
of the medullary rays, forming a new layer of woody matter. 
The thickness of the layer so formed is very different in dif¬ 
ferent species; hut in the same species,-all other circum¬ 
stances being the same, it is in proportion to the surface of 
leaves. The aggregate horizontal growth, or in other words 
the diametrical extension of the stem, branch, und even 
roots, depends upon the quantity of healthy foliage. The 

diametrical increase of any particular part corresponds with 
the greater or less proportion of foliage above that part. 
Again, it may be stated that if one tree has a clear stem of 
20 feet in length,*and another has ono of 40 feet, tho roots 
and foliage of both being equal, the layer of new wood will 
be much thinner in tbe latter case than in the former ; for 
the deposition of woody matter will have to extend over 
double the surface in the tall tree. It may be also remarked, 
that, in general, if a tree be left entirely to nature, it will 
ultimately produce a greater bulk of wood, taking stems and 
branches together, than would be the case if subjected to 
pruning. Except however in tho case of growing for fuel, 
pruning is more or less necessary. The value of a timber 
tree depends chiefly on the stem, tho branch timber being 
of less value. The object to be kept in “view in pruning for 
timber is the production of a clean stem with as small a pro¬ 
portion of branches as possible. But it has been explained 
that the growth of the stern depends on the quantity of fo¬ 
liage, ana without hrauches a sufficient quantity of foliage 
cannot be maintained. Whilst, on the one hand, an undue 
preponderance of branches is prevented by pruning, yet, on 
(he other, as much foliage should bo proserved as circum¬ 
stances will permit. 

An excessive privation of foliage should never be occa¬ 
sioned at any ono time. It is therefore advisable that prun¬ 
ing should be commenced early, in order, as it were, to re¬ 
press irregularities in the bud. At all events, whenever an 
irregularity can be clearly distinguished as such, it should 
be checked. Thus, when a shoot, occupying the position of 
a branch, ascends in competition with tho top, or leading 
shoot, and is allowed to go on for years, the stem will have 
a forked character; or if the competing portion be ampu¬ 
tated after it has acquired a large size, the timber will be 
rendered unsound. But if the shoot from which tffi s aspiring 
limb took its rise had been stopped in the first or second season 
of its growth in summer, the tree might have been grown 
with a clean regularly tapering stem. It is only great irre¬ 
gularities however thut should be meddled with during the 
early growth of the plant; otherwise the increase of roots is 
prevented, such increase being reciprocal with that of the 
branches. 

Young shoots of the above description may be checked by 
boing shortened in summer; but no large branches should bu 
cut off at that season, nor after tbe sap begins to flow briskly 
ill spring. Towards autumn however, when tbe leaves have 
nearly ceased to carry on their functions, pruning may be 
very properly performed; and some species, for "example 
the birch and maple, require to be pruned at that time, 
otherwise they are apt to bleed. The period at which bleed¬ 
ing, that is, an extravasation of sap, takes place with greatest 
force, is immediately before the bursting of the buds in 
spring. If a branch be cut off when in foliage, the remain¬ 
ing portion draws tbe sop and prevents effusion at the 
wound. Some derangement will of course be produced in 
the flow of sap; and a diminution of the. process of lignifica- 
tion and of the formation of roots will be occasioned, owing 
to the abstraction of a certain extent of foliage. But when 
tbe sap is in motion, and the leaves at the same time not 
expanded, the amputation of a branch is followed by a flow 
of sap, which appears to drain from every part of tire tree. 
This sap becomes stale on exposure to the air; it then af¬ 


fects the cambium and inner bark, often to a considerable 
extent below the wound, and if these are not in all cases so 
far completely killed, yet they are generally more or less 
injured, and canker is apt to ensue. 

Supposing it were required to rear a tree so as to have 
a stem of clean-grown timber, as tall and as thick as could 
possibly be obtained in any given time. Tho first con¬ 
sideration is the root, the plant being supposed to be young, 
with a top or upright leading shoot, and several side 
branches. All these should be left undisturbed in the first 
instance, unless such of the latter as may requiro a check 
if growing too strong for the others or for the leader. The 
laterals should be left, for tlic sake of the roots, till their 
presence on the stem becomes inconsistent with the object 
of producing it as free as possible from knots, taking 
also into consideration that the difficulty in healing the 
wound increases as tho branches get older. A few of 
tho largest shoots should he those first removed. They 
niay be shortened in the fust instance after midsummer, 
and afterwards cut off smoothly by the lowest circular 
wrinkles which form round thoir base, close to the stem, 
but without slicing off a portion of the bark; a slovenly 
practice, of which only bad pruners are guilty, ancl which 
can only have the efleet of diminishing the power of the 
bark to close over tbe wound necessarily made by the prim¬ 
ing-knife. Such unnecessary wounds cause an extrava¬ 
sation of sap, as may be seen especially in coniferous trees, 
where they are generally covered with resinous exudations. 
In the following season the next largest branches should be 
in like manner displaced, care being still taken, on account 
of the importance of the foliage, as already explained, that 
the quantity removed shall be no more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Small branches along tiro stem should be left till they 
approach the dimensions by which the removal of the others 
is regulated. These principles should be followed up till 
the required height of stem is attained; after which the 
branches composing the top should be allowed full freedom, 
in order to increase, by their organising power, the diameter 
of the stem. 

Coniferous trees require little pruning; nor is it necessary 
to commence so early with them as in the caso of other 
kinds. In dense forests they arc found with straight stems 
approaching the height of 100 feet clear of side branches, 
the latter gradually decaying below as they become ex¬ 
cluded from light and moisture by those above them. 
When from this cause the lower branches of coniferous 
trees are observed to lose in a great measure tlicir vigour, 
and when their foliage contributes little to the enlargement 
of the stem, they may then be very properly cut off with¬ 
out watting for their actual decay. It is a question whether 
the branches of these trees should bo cut close to tlie stem 
at once, in pruning; or whether they should first be 
snagged, that is, cut at some distance from the stem, and 
either allowed so to remain or be afterwards cut close. 
That plan is best to adopt by which the least exudation of 
resinous substance is occasioned, and the blemish soonest 
overgrown. With tho view of preventing tho former, the 
branch may be shortened only to the first live twigs, so ns 
almost to nullify its connection with tbe stem, preparatory 
to its final and close removal in tho following season. 

By choosing the proper season, and by previous shorten¬ 
ing, large limbs of any healthy tree n.ay bo closely ampu¬ 
tated bo as to heal over without affecting the tree generally, 
or even the portion of stem more immediately connected with 
the limb to any material extent; yet the now layer of wood 
will prove, on cutting up the timber, to be only in close con¬ 
tact with the surface of tho wound, which will remain dead, 
and with which tho living matter enclosing it could not 
coalesce. A piece of unsound wood is thus embodied. In 
this case it would be advisable to shorten the limb to such 
of its laterals as will just bo sufficient to keep it alive till 
tbe tree is felled. If, in the interval, the branch should 
push vigorously, means must be adopted to keep it always 
in a reduced Btato, by merely allowing as much foliage as 
will keep the branch alive, without affording any material 
addition to its diameter. 

The proper season for felling trees is when the sap 
is moBt at rost. The operation ought not to he performed 
at any other time, unless for fire-wood. The quantity 
of sap that may bo drawn from some trees is very great. 
This sap contains the elements of fermentation, tbe powerful 
effects of which are evident even op the strong fibre of the 
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oak. Softer woods, although very tough if cut at the proper 
season, have been observed to crumble to powder in a year 
or two, in consequence of having been cut when in sap. 

With reference to this subject, Miller in his ‘ Gardeners’ 
Dictionary’ (1768), has tho following remark: * fiuforo I 
quit this subject, 1 must beg leave to take notice of another 
great evil, which is of so much consequence to tho public as 
to deserve their utmost attention; which is, that of cutting 
down the oaks in tho spring of tho year, at the time the sap 
is (lowing. This is done for the sake of the bark, which will 
then easily peel off; and for tho sake of this, I think there 
is a law, whereby people are obliged to cut down their tim¬ 
ber at this season. But by so doing the timber is not half 
so durable as that which is fallen in the winter, so that those 
ships which have been built of this spring-cut timber have 
decayed more in seven or eight yeurs than others which 
were built with timber cut in winter have done in twenty or 
thirty ; and this our neighbours the French have ex¬ 
perienced, and therefore have wisely ordered that the burk 
should be taken off the trees standing, at the proper lime, j 
but the trees left till the next and sometimes until the I 
second winter before they are cut down; and the timber of ! 
these is found to be more durable and better for use than j 
that of any trees which have not been peeled. Therefore I 
wish we were wise enough to copy after them in those ' 
things that are for public good.’ 

11. may be observed, that at the time Miller wrote, the 
celebrated physiologist Duhamel was inspector-general of 
marine in France, and had been most probably tho means 
of pointing out the evil, and proposing tho remedy above 
referred to. This plan of barking in tho spring and felling 
in the succeeding autumn is however by no means unobjec¬ 
tionable, and on some accounts is decidedly inferior to 
felling in autumn or very early in winter without previous 
disbarking. 

(Bang’s Planter's Kalendar; Loudon's Arboretum Bri- 
tannicum; Encyclopaedia of Gardening .) 

PLANU'DKS, MAXIMUS, uByzantine monk, born, as 
he himself in one of his works says, at Nicomedia. The 
time of his birth is unkuown. and almost the only circum¬ 
stance of his life which is beyond doubt is that in the year 
1327 ho was sent on an embassy to Venice by the emperor 
Aiulronicus, the elder. At this time he must have been of 
a mature age. That he was slill alive in 1340 is evident 
from a letter slill extant, which he tfrole to the emperor 
Joannes Palseologus, who ascended the throne in that year. 
D’Orville places his death in the year 1353, for which how¬ 
ever he adduces no testimony. Gerhard Vossius prolongs 
his life to the your 1370; and others slill later. Towards 
tho close of his life Plunudos is said to have been impri¬ 
soned on account of his partiality for the doctrines of the 
church of Rome; and when afterwards compelled to write 
against that church, to have done so in such a manner and 
with such feeble arguments that Cardinal Bessarion de¬ 
clared that the heart of Planudes had no share in what he 
had written on that occasion. 

We are indebted to Planudes for the preservation of a 
number of valuable Greek poems. He made a collection of 
Greek epigrams, in seven books, extruded from tho compre¬ 
hensive Anthology, in fifteen books, which Constanlinus 
Ccphalas had. compiled in tho tenth century. Planudes, in 
his collection, omitted those poems which seemed to him 
obscene or of littlo importance. This collection, though the 
compiler had displayed little taste or discernment, was, at 
the lime of the revival of letters in Italy, the only one which 
was known, and was first printed, in 1494, at Florence, by 
John Lascaris. This edition was reprinted at Venice in 
1503, and at Florence in 1519. A bettor edition, and witli 
some additional poems, was published by H. Stcphanus, at" 
Paris, in 1566, which was likewise reprinted several times. 
It has been translated into Latin by Grotius. In 1606, Sal- 
mnsius discovered, in the Pulutine library at Heidelberg, a 
MS. belonging to the tenth century, which contained the 
complete Anthology of Cmutuntinus Ccphalas, upon which 
our present ‘ Anlliologiu Grueca,' revised by Brunck. and 
'edited b,y Fr. Jacobs, is based. Planudes also made a col¬ 
lection of failles, ascribed to ASsop, to which he prefixed a 
Life of the father of fabulists, which is full of absurdities. 
Some of the fables which are attributed to ASsop by good 
and antieut authorities arc not found in this collection, 
whereas others uh.rli cannot |ossibl\ belong to him »ro 
incorporated in it. Then* aie two MSS. of this collection 
of fables, one of which fo in tho king's library at Paris. 
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{TEsop.] Planudes also made a translation of tho ‘ Metamor¬ 
phoses 1 of Ovid into Greek prose, which was edited, in 1822 
by Boissonade; alsoaGreek translation ofCresar’s ‘GallicWar/ 
which was printed by Jungermann in his edition of Cassav. 
Frankf., 1606 ; but it is a disputed point whether this is tin*: 
translation of Planudes. Most of his other translations, such 
as that of some works of St. Augustin, and Macrobius on 
the Dream of Scipio, as well as his numerous original works, 
partly on theological, partly on scientific, and partly on gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical subjects, have nevor been thought 
worth being published, and arc scattered in various libra¬ 
ries. His literary character on the whole is low; he wanted 
perseverance and honesty, and was guilty of several for¬ 
geries, especially in his * Anthology,’ his ‘ Life of ASsop,’ 
and the dbllucliou of fables ascribed to him. 

PLANULA'CEA, M. de Blainville’s name for his second 
family of tho Cellulacea, Bl., containing the genera Renu- 
lina and Peneroplis. [Foraminikera, vol. x., pp. 347, 318.] 

PLANULA'RIA, Defiance’s name for a genus of micro¬ 
scopic Fornminifera, [Koraminifhra, vol. x., p. 347.] 

PLANULI'NA, M. D’Orbigny's name for a genus of 
microscopic Fnraminifera. [Foraminikera, vol. x., p. 348.] 
PLANULVTES, Lam. (Discorbis or Discorbiies of tho 
same author), a genus of microscopic Foraminifera. [Fo- 
RAMIN1KEHA, Vol. X., p. 348.] 

PLASTIC CLAY. The lower part of the Tertiary series 
of England and France yields, with green-sands and pebbles, 
beds of red, white, or mottled clay, often of excellent quality 
for the potter. The series of beds related to these clays 
and sands has received the name of plastic-clay formation, 
but, by a large view of its geological and zoological charac¬ 
ters, it may be ranked in the same group as the London clay, 
and thus bo contained in the Eocene deposits of Lyell. 

PLATA, RIO DE LA, is a large river in South Ame¬ 
rica, or rather (his term is only applied to the wide rosluar y 
formed by the coniluonceof the rivers Paranft and Uruguay. 
Whpre this river enters the sea, between Punta del Este and 
Cape S. Antonio, its width is not less than 120 miles; and 
between Punta de las Pedros and the Barrancas de Santa 
Lucia above Monte Video, it is still 53 miles wide; but above 
these places the shores gradually approach nearer, und op¬ 
posite Colo ilia they are hardly 20 miles apart. Xlie (estuary 
continues to preserve this width to the confidence of the two 
large rivers which fall into it. This rostuary is very shallow. 
At its mouth it is only ten fathoms deep on an average, 
and this depth gradually decreases. Opposite Monte Video 
the average depth is not more than three fathoms; and this 
may be considered the average depth of tho La Plata to 
Buenos Ayres ; so that vessels drawing more than II! feet 
of water cannot run up further than that town. The deep 
part of the river opposite Buenos Ayres is from seven io 
eight miles from that town: this part is called the outer 
roads, and between them and the inner roads there is a 
sand-bank. Smaller vessels anchor in the latter at 
from one to two miles from the shore. The navigation 
of this mstuary is vory difficult, owing to the very dan¬ 
gerous shoals, the strong and irregular currents, and the 
sudden tempests to which it is subject. Between Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres there are four banks, Lara Bank, 
Santiago Bank, Ortiz Bank, and Chico Bank, of which 
the third is very extensive. When tho river is low, there 
are only from seven to nine feet of water on them. Tho 
currents are extremely irregular aud strong, a circumstance 
easily accounted for, when it is considered that the larger of 
the two tributaries, the Parana, rises within the tropics and 
during the rainy season brings sown an immense volume of 
water, and that the wide expanse of the rostuary, being 
hounded either by low and level or very slightly elevated 
ground, is subject to he inllucnced by every strong wind 
which drives a great volume of water to the point of the 
compass opposite to that from which it blows. 1 be effect 
produced in this respect by tlie pamperos, or south ve-teiii 
gales, which frequently blow wi.b inconceivable toil. i> 
very great. Singular fluctuations in the oeplh of ihu iva c 
occur before and after tliese pamperos. 1* or sumo ila. s b» - 
fore them the river rises, qnd is always higher than usual 
when the south-west wind begins; but after a- few Iwm- 
the water falls rapidly, and vessels are left, aground 
stances arc known of the upper part of the restuu y, <q pos.u 
Buenos Ayres, having been so much affurnd b> • 
south-westerly or westerly winds, that men have old. 

\eral miles into its bed to places where ships u-i.a.l} a..« Uui: 
accordingly, it is not unusual for the water to fall in the outer 
b Vol. XVIII.— 2 F 
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toad of Buenos Ayres, in less than twelve hours, from six to ' 
two fathoms in places where the usual depth is four fathoms. 
All these circumstances must render the navigation of this 
asstuarv extremely difficult and dangerous, and hence it is 
called £1 Inflerno do los Marineros; but Captain Fitzroy 
enumerates its redeeming qualities also in having anchoring- 
ground everywhere, and soundings where the indications 
are certain if the vessel is approaching danger, as the 
bottom is hard on and near the banks, while in the deeper 
water it is very soft. Little or no tide has been hitherto 
noticed in this wide expanse of water, but Captain Fitzroy 
thinks that ■ this anomaly may be more apparent than real; 
for where the depth of water is so fluctuating and the cur¬ 
rents are so variable, it is difficult to distinguish the precise 
effect of tides, except by a series of observations Ar longer 
than has yet been made.’ 

Through this sestuary the commercial produce of about 
one-fourth of South America is brought to the market of 
the world. It is therefore a great advantage to the countries 
from which the nestuary of the Plata receives its waters, 
that the rivers which flow into it offer less obstruction to 
navigation than is usual in large streams. The largest of 
these rivers, the Parana, is navigable for vessels of 300 tons 
as far as the island of Apip6, situated between the state of 
Corrientes and Paraguay, whore the river runs westward, a 
distance of about*750 miles from its mouth. The Rio Pa¬ 
raguay, the largest affluent of the Panina, may bo navigated 
by large boats nearly to its source, at least to 16° N. lat., 
which is more than 800 miles above its confluence with the 
Parana, in a straight line, and perhaps not less than 1200 
miles measured along the bends of the river. The Rio 
Pilpoinayo is too shallow for navigation, but the Rio Ver- 
mejo, another affluent of the Paraguay, is navigable from 
its mouth upwards to the confluence of its two principal 
branches, the Lavaycn and Rio do Tarijn below Orun, a dis¬ 
tance of more than 400 miles above its confluence with the 
Paraguay. The Salado, which joins the Panmi in ils lower 
course, is navigable to the town of Matara, which is at least 
350 miles from the mouth of the river. The Uruguay, 
another largo river which falls into the La Plata, is less 
suitable to navigation, as two cataracts occur about 180 miles 
above its mouthi, which cannot be passed, except when the 
water is at its highest level. 

{Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beadle; 
Pnrish’s Buenos Ayres , and the Provinces of the Bio de la 
Plata; and Ignacio Nunez, Account of the United Provinces 
qf the Bio de la Plata.) 

PLATA, LA. The. Provinces of the. Bio de la Plata, also 
called the Argentine Republic. (Bejmhlica Argentina), com¬ 
prehend a large part of the surface of South America. The 
river Cusu Leubu, or Rio Negro, has lately been fixed as 
their southern boundary: the mouth of this river is near 
41° S. lat. On the north, where the republic borders on 
Bolivia, the parallel of 22° S. lat. chiefly constitutes the 
boundary-line. Thus the country extends from 41° to 22“ 
S. lat., a distance of 1320 miles in a straight line. On the 
west, the highest part of the Andes divides it from Chile 
and the Bolivian province of Atacama; and on the east it 
is separated from Paraguay by the course of the Rio Para¬ 
guay, and from Brazil and Banda Oriental (Uruguay) by 
the Rio Uraguay. On the east, the boundary-line lies near 
58° W. long., except a comparatively narrow tract, which 
projects between the Parana and Uraguay as far as 54® W. 
long. On the west the boundary-line, south of 30° S. lat., 
is near 70® W. long.; but farther north it declines to the 
east, and at the north-western corner of the country it coin¬ 
cides with 68° W. long. The average width is about C20 
miles. The whole surface is calculated to be 726,000 square 
miles, or nearly three limes and a half the extent of France, 
and nearly six times and a half that of the British Islands. 

Surface and Soil. —About one-sixth of the surface of this 
country is mountainous: the remainder consists of wide 
plains, on which are scattered a few isolated ranges of hills, 
and an extensive system of low mountains, called the Sierra 
de Cordova. 

I. Mountains, and Countries enclosed hy them. —The 
mountainous countries lie on and along the eastern declivity 
of the Andes. This mountain-range, which traverses South 
America in all its length, from tho Strait of Magalhaens to 
the Isthmus of Panama and the neighbourhood of the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea, is of comparatively moderate width south of 
30® S. lat., hardly exceeding any where 100 or 120 miles; 
but north of that parallel the eastern side spreads out into 


an extensive mountain-region, the eastern border of which 
is more than 400 miles distant from the western declivity 
of the range. 

The Andes from 40® S. lat., where they begin to oonsti- 
ute the western boundary of the Argentine Republic, di¬ 
viding it from Chile, to 37® S. lat., are very little known. 
They scorn to be composed of two parallel ranges, about 30 
or 40 miles distant from each other, of which the western is 
supposed to he the moro elevated. A considerable part of 
the western range rises above the snow-line, which in these 
parts occurs about 10,000 feet above the sea-ievel, and 
among its summits there are three volcanoes. The most 
southern, the Volcano de ViUa Rica, or Ccrro Imperial (39® 
10'S. lat.), attains an elevation of more than 16,000 feel, the 
sides, to a great distance below the summit, being alwajs co¬ 
vered with snow. Farther north is tho Volcano do Cura (38° 
8. lat.). Those two volcanoes arc in tho western range. In 
the eastern is the Volcauo do Unalavquen (37® 10' S. lat.). 

Farther north, between 37® and 34® S. lat., it is known 
that tho Andes consist of two parallel ranges, which in 
some places approach otic another within 30 or 40 miles, 
and at others are 70 or 80 miles apart. The eastern range 
is imperfectly known, hut does not attain such an elevation 
as tho western, no part of it apparently being covered with 
perpetual snow, except between 36" and 35“ S. lat., where 
a Cerro Nevado is marked on Parish’s map. This range is 
known to contain one volcano,.that of Pomuhuida (near 36“ 
15'), which had three eruptions between 1820 and 1830, and 
a terrible one in 1822. In the western range, which in its 
whole extent forms the watershed between the rivers that 
run to the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, and is therefore 
considered ns tho boundary between Chile and the Argon- 
tine Republic, many summits rise far above the snow-line, 
and four among them are volcanoes, the Volcanoes de 
Antnco (36® 5u' S. lat.), de Chilian (36° 5' S. lat.), do Pe- 
teroa, or Curico (35° 8. lat.), and de Rnneugua {31“ lo'). 
A much greater number of volcanoes is marked on our 
maps, hut it has not been ascertained that they really are 
volcanoes. Tho general elevation of this portion of tlio 
Andes may be from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the sea, 
and consequently it approaches the snow-line, as is shown hy 
tho mountain-passes by which this part of the Andes is 
traversed. The most southern of these passes, that of An- 
tuco, near tho volcapo of that name, rises in its highest 
part above the lino of vegetation. The Plauclion pass 
(about 35° 10 ; 8. lat.) is much lower, ns there is vegetation 
upon it; and it probably does not exceed 11,000 feet. The 
third pass, called 11 Passo de las Damns, occurs near 3 i° 50-', 
and as it is clothed with vegetation even at its most elevated 
point, it is supposed not to rise above 11,000 feet. 

Between 34 <5 and 33° S. lat, the two ranges of the Andes 
are not far distant from each other, and they enclose the 
elevated valley of Tunuyan, which is about twenty miles wide, 
and 7500 feet above the sea-level. Tho ranges, which run 
nearly north and south on each side of tho valley, attain 
nearly doublo that elevation. The pass called Portillo, 
which traverses the valley obliquely, rises on the western 
chain of the Andes to 13,210 feet, and on the eastern to 
to 14,365 feet. This pass is only open from the beginning of 
January to the end of April, being blocked up by snow the 
remainder of the year. South of this pass is the Volcano de 
Maypu, or Peuquenes, which is above 15,000 feet high, and 
always covered with snow. 

Between 33® and 30® S. lat., the two ranges of the Andes 
recede from one another to the distance of forty or fifty 
milos. Between those ranges is the valley of Uspalluta’, 
which is about 180 miles long and 40 miles wide, of which 
width about 15 miles are level ground, and the remainder 
consists of hills, which skirt both ranges. The level part of 
the valley is 6200 feel above the sea-level. Near 32“ 8. lat. 
the valley is traversed by some higher ground, which runs 
east and west, and from which the Rio de Mendoza runs 
southward, and the Rio de S. Juan northward. The former 
stream finds its way lo the eastern plains by a cleft in the 
mountains near 33° 8. lat., and the second by a similar 
passage near 31°, The soil of tho valley is sterile, and 
impregnated with salt, except towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity, where it is fertile. Tho range of tho Andes which 
is cast of tho valley is called the Paramilla Mountains: it is 
about 10,000 feet high, and is partly covered with wood. 
The great chain of the Andes, west of the valley of Uspal- 
lata, occupies between .50 and 60 miles in width, and con¬ 
sists of four or five parallel masses of rocks, divided from 
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one another by raVines or glens. Tho highest summits o 
these rocky masses may attain the elevation of nearly 14.00C 
or 15,000 feet, as there is snow in the ravines even in April 
The road which loads over them, and in the highest part i? 
called La Cumbre, attains an elevation of 12,454 feet, and 
is passable by mules from tho commencement of November 
lo the end of May, but the remainder of the year it can only 
bo travelled by foot-passengers, and with considerable 
danger, being tllen blocked up by snow. On tho northern 
side of tho road is the Volcano do Aconcagua, the highest of 
the known volcanoes on the globe, rising 23,200 feet above 
tho soa-level: it is within the boundary of the Argentine 
Republic. 

North of 30“ S. lat. tlio Andes assume a different dia¬ 
meter. As far north as 28° S. lat. they consist of three 
parallel but unconnected ranges. The western range forms 
ono continuous mass of mountains with those which lie 
farther south and north, but the central and eastern ranges 
rise rather abruptly from tho plains along tho eastern side 
of the Andes near 30° S. lnt., and they terminate as 
abruptly near 28° S. lat. The three ranges, together with 
the wide intervening valleys, occupy a space of more than 
120 miles in width. Tho western range, which alone is 
called the Andes, does not rise above the snow-line. No 
volcano occurs in this mountain-mass; and indeed no vol¬ 
cano is ascertained as occurring between the volcano of 
Aconcagua (32° 13' 8. lat.) and that of Atacama (21° 36'). 
The Andes in this part not being so high as they are farther 
south, several easy passes lead over them, but they arc only 
used occasionally, the country along the Paciilc being nearly 
a desert. The central range is called Sierra Famatiuu, from 
tho celebrated silver-mines which are found on its eastern 
declivity. South 8f 20° S. lat. the Famatina Mountains rise 
to a considerable elevation, though short of the snow-lino; but 
north of 20° S. lat. there is an enormous mass of rocks, the 
summit of which, being covered with perpetual snow, is 
called the Ccrro Nuvado. On the eastern declivity of this 
mountain-mass arc the mines. Tho eastern range of the 
mountains, called Sierra Velasco, preserves nearly an equal 
elevation in its whole extent, and its height probably falls 
short of 8000 feet, as it is rarely covered with snow even in 
winter. It is only about 3000 feet above the valley of Fa- 
lnatina. Tho valley which lies between the Andes and 
the Sierra Famatina is called the Vale of Guundacol: it is 
about 140 miles long, and 21 miles wide. A river, called 
the Berinejo, rises at the most northern extremity of the 
valley, anil traverses it in a southern direction, until it 
reaches a point south of 30°, when it runs round the 
southern extremity of the Sierra Famatina, and entering 
the plain is either lest in'the sandy surface of that tract or 
finds its way to tho lakes of Guauacachc. The valley of 
Guandacol is stated to be very favourable to the growth of 
wheat. There are some rich copper-mines, which are not 
much worked, because of the difficulty of bringing tho 
metal to a market. Tho inhabitants are aborigines, who do 
nott speak the Quichua language, and who partly live on 
thefvieufia, whose skins supply an articlo of exportation to 
other provinces, where ponchos (cloaks) and hats are made 
of them. They have orchards, and cultivate small patches 
of ground. The valley of Famatina, which is enclosed by 
the Sierra Famatina and Sierra Velasco, is about the samo 
length, but somewhat narrower, being hardly 20 miles wide. 
No stream runs through it. Tlio southern half is a com¬ 
plete desert without water. Tho soil is sandy, and in many 
places covered with salt. In tho neighbourhood of the Corro 
Nevado, tho rills of water which descend from the moun¬ 
tains form small rivers, which run to the plains, and supply 
the means of irrigation. As the soil of these parts is clayey 
and retentive of moisture, many-tracts of modorate extent 
are cultivated, and'produce Indian cbm, peas, and trefoil 
clover, and several culinary plants, as artichokes, cauli¬ 
flowers and cabbages, and excellent pumpkins. The ham¬ 
lets are surrounded by vines, fig, peach, and orange-trees. 
The potato is indigenous in the Famatina mountains. 
From 6000 to 8000 barrels of wine are annually exportod 
from this valley to Rioja, and thence to the other provinces 
of the republic. The climate of this valley is rather hot in 
summer; from December to February tho thermometer in 
the hottest part of the day varies between 80° and 106®, and 
in winter (June and July) it probably does not descend 
below 50°, as no snow falls on the Sierra Velasco, which is 
3000 feet above the valley. Heavy rain is uncommon, but 
anow is frequent, and at all seasons, on the Sierra Fama¬ 


tina. Thunder-storms also aro common, and accompanied 
by very large hailstones. In winter, a wind from the 
north, called sonda, sometimes blows with great force, and 
produces the affect of a sirocco f it raises the thermometer 
to 90°. 

North of 28° S. lat., the Andes cover an immense extent 
of country cast of tho high range which runs parallel to the 
Pacific. The south-eastern odge of this mountain-region 
follows a line beginning at the northern extremity of the 
Sierra Velasco, and running in a north-eastern direction to 
a place on tho Rio Verinejo, about fifty miles below tho 
confluence of the two rivers Lavayen and Rio de Turija, its 
two principal branches. Between 24° and 21° S. lat., the 
eastern border is near 62" W. long. The northern part 
of the mountain-region is without tho countries that belong 
to the Argentine Republic, and included in Bolivia, where 
the snow-capped Alturos deLipez form its northern border. 
The descent of the Andes towards the Pacific terminates it 
on tho west. The highest part of this extensive region, 
which lies between 65° and 68° W. long., und between 
25° and 22° N. lat., is very properly called El Despobladu, 
or the uninhabited country. Its elevation has not been deter¬ 
mined, but it is very probable that it rather exceeds than 
falls short of 13,000 feet above the sea. This elevation may 
bo inferred from the total want of every kind of cultivation ; 
even tho quinoa appears not to succeed. It. is however 
scantily covered with grass, on which numerous herds of 
alpacas and vicunas find pasture, and chinchillas subsist. 
These animals, with a small quantity of gold collected in 
some rivers, and salt, which covers a large part of (he sur¬ 
face, supply to the few Indian families dispersed over this in¬ 
hospitable region the scanty means of subsistence. Thoy 
also bring snow from the mountains to the towns in the 
valleys further east. Tho surface of this tract presents no 
great variety of level, and is crossed by a road which leads 
from the town of Salta to Atacama in Bolivia. Though the 
whole region rises to so great an elevation, no part of it is 
covered with perpetual snow. Even the chain of the Andes, 
which constitutes its western border, does not contain one 
single summit which rises considerably above the general 
elevation of tho whole mass. 

The countries which surround the Despoblado on the 
south and cast vary greatly in their level. From tho 
southern border of the Despoblado, between 67" and 68" W. 
‘ong., a range brunches off, which runs south-south-east, and 
.s called Sierra Ambato and Sierra Aucasta. It terminates 
north of 28° S. lat., nearly in the parallel of the northern 
extremity of the Sierra Velasco, but about one hundred 
miles east of it. The country between this lateral range 
and the principal range of the Andes is traversed by another 
:hain in all its length, which however docs not appear to 
ise to such an elevation as the Sierra Ambato. Tho 
valleys which lie between those chains are very imperfectly 
known, but their climate is described as hot and sultry, and 
his is apparent front the staple articles consisting of very 
jood cotton and red pepper. Tho inhabitants cullivate 
wheat, and have herds of cattle, which find good pasturo on 
he adjacent mountains. 

From tho eastern declivity of the Sierra Ambato, near 
6" 45', the Sierra de Aconquija extends in an east-north-east 
irection to the Rio Salado, on the banks of which it termi¬ 
nates at a point called El Passage (near 23" S. lat.), where 
be river runs southward. This range is very high in tho . 
icinity of the Sierra Ambato, where a portion of it is 
always covered with snow ; but farther cast it sinks much 
owor, though it perhaps never lalls below 10,000 feet above 
.he sea-level. Opposite its eastern extremity, and on the 
left bank of the Rio Salado, thc-o begins another rango, 
which may bo considered its continuation, as it runs in 
the same direction, and preserves the same general elevation. 
This range, which is called Sierra Lumbre, or Santa Barbara, 
terminates in some hills on the bunks of the Rio Vormejo, 
several miles below the confluence of its two principal 
branches, the Rio Lavayen arid tho RiodeTariia, A third 
rango branches off from the eastern horde? of the Despo¬ 
blado, near 22° 40' 8. lat:: it has at first the (brm of an 
ilevated and wide range, and is called Abra de Cortaderas. 
Farther east it forms a table-land of great extent, called the 
Table-land of Yavi. Neither the range nor tlio table-land 
rises above the snow-line, but their general level can hardly 
be less than 12,000 feet above tho sea, as both rise above 
the line of trees. The table-land, though a complete level, 
is destitute even of bushes, and severe frost is experienced 
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on it in the month of June. It is only inhabited by guana-! 
coea and vicufias: it terminates with a steep descent on the 
Rio de Tarija, near 22° S. lat. 

. The countries enclosed between the eastern border of the 
Despoblado and the Abra de Cortaderas and the Table-land 
of Yavi on the north, and tho Sierra de Aconquija and 
Lumbre on tho south-east, consist chiefly of high table-lands. 
This elevated mountain-region is furrowed by a few deep, 
wide, and very long valleys, which, being much depressed 
below the general level of the region, are comparatively 
well-cultivaled and populous. The longest of these valleys 
is tiiat which is watered by the Rio Guachipas or the upper 
course of the Rio Salto. It begins at its upper extremity, 
on a depression of the Despoblado itself, near the small town 
of Acay, in the vicinity of which are some silver-mines, and 
it extends nearly a hundred miles southward, when it meets 
the Sierra de Aconquija, and the valley and tho river turn 
to the north-east by cast. * Near the Despoblado the vale is 
too high to be fit Jor agriculture, and in these parts it is 

very narrow. Rut before it turns to the north-east it widens 
considerably, and tho cultivation of the European ccrealia 
begins. Large qu alities of maize and wheat are grown, 
and the quantity of these articles exported to the other 
valleys is considerable. The rich pastures on the adjacent 
mountains support great numbers of cattle, horses, and 
mules. There are also extensive plantations of European 
trees, and much common wine is made, which finds a ready 
sale in the neighbouring districts. 

The Vale of the Rio Guachipas terminates in the Plain 
of Salta, which extends about twenty miles in every direc¬ 
tion. Another valley runs northward from this plain to 
the Ahra de Cortaderas, a distance of about 150 miles. 
Through this valley lies the road which leads from Salta to 
Polosi, and it has excited the admiration of all travellers on 
account of its great length, its comparatively small width, 
and the steepness with which the rocks rise on both sides. 
Jn many places tho valley is hardly a furlong wide. This 
valley may lie called the Valley of Jujuy, as the town of tWat 
name is situated nearly at equal distances from both extre¬ 
mities of it. The wide valley of the Rio Lavaycu, or Rio de 
Jujuy, branches off from tlioValley of J ujuy.uncl extends more 
than tOO miles between the Sierra Lutubrc and an elevated 
table-land to the north of it. It is much wider than the 
Valley of Jujuy, and the settlements arc much more nu¬ 
merous here than iu the other valleys. In these valleys 
tropical vegetation appears in all its luxuriance. Forests 
of large trees cover t he hanks of the rivers and ascend the 
hills to a considerable elevation. Besides maize, large 
quantities of sugar-cane are grown and exported. In the 
lower parts the coca (Erythroxylon Com) grows, whose 
leaves arc chewed by the natives, and the mate, or Paraguay 
tea-plant, is indigenous. 

Along the south-eastern declivity of the Sierra do Acon- 
quija ami Sierra Lumbre there is a tract of considerable 
width, railed the Plain of Tucuman, which is very fertile, 
and has a pleasant and healthy climate. The surface is 
farrowed by numerous small rivers, which originate on tho 
declivity and at the foot of the ranges, and descend in a 
south-eastern direction to the lower country, which is farther 
east. This region is an inclined plain, which sinks to the 
south-east with an almost imperceptible slope. Having a 
hot hut dry and healthy climate, and abundance of water 
for irrigation, it is the most fertile tract of the Argentine 
Republic, and is thence called the Garden of the Rio do la 
Plata. Its width south of the Rio Sal;ulo exceeds 70 miles, 
but between that river and the Rio Vermejo it is much less. 
The population of this plain, which is very groat, is mostly 
occupied in raising corn, rice, maize, and tobacco. Much 
tobacco is exported. The sugar-cane is said to grow natu¬ 
rally in the low lauds. The base and slope of the mountains 
are covered with tall trees, and supply pasture for cattle. 

II. Plains .—The plains occupy about five-sixths of the 
surface of the provinces of La Plata. Tho most northern 
part of them, which is known under tho name of El Gran 
Chaco, extends on the east of tlie mountain-region as far as 
the banks of the Rio Paraguay, and from the northern boun¬ 
dary of the republic to the confluence of the Rio Salado with 
the Parana, occupying all tho tract between these rivers. 
This immense country, which is about one-sixth of the whole 
Argentine Republic, or 120,000 square miles, is very little 
known, there being only a few families, and those mostly 
of Indian origin, settled on the bunks of the rivers. „ The 
interior is possessed by several aboriginal tribes, who wan¬ 


der about in the woods, and live on the produce of the chace 
and wild fruits. The most northern part of the desert 
appears to havo annual rains, and the country is accordingly 
pretty well wooded. In this part, which lies hetwocn the 
Rio Vermejo and the Rio Paraguay on both sides of the 
Rio Pilcomayo, and which is called tho Llanos de Mauso, 
there is a considerable number of independent tribcB, 
though the several families are generally small. 1 he southern 
portion of the Gran Chaco, between 26° and 30° S. lat* is 
a complete desert for want of rain and water. The general 
character of the soil is sandy, and in many places it is 
covored with incrustations of salt; in others it is interspersed 
with small salt-swamps. No part of it produces grass, but 
some tracts are covered with stunted prickly trees. It is 
uninhabited, except on the banks of the Rio Salado, where 
a few families havo settled. 

The country which lies west of the southern portion of 
the Chaco, and extends to the banks of the Rio Dulce, 
though not considered as forming a part of it, does not ma¬ 
terially differ front it in features, soil, and vegetation, except 
along tho banks of the Rio Dulce, the water of which, being 
sweet, can he used for irrigation, and is in tnuuy places used 
for that purpose. 

West of ihe Rio Dulce and between 28° 30' and 30° S. 
lat., a desert extends as far west as the neighbourhood of 
the Sierra Velasco, from which it is separated by a fertile 
tract, called La Costa, hardly 20 miles wide. Where the 
desert is traversed by tho road between Cordova and Sant¬ 
iago del Estcro, near its eastern extremity, it is about (i0 
miles wide, but farther west it grows much wider. The 
surface is level, here and there interspersed with hillocks; 
for tho most part covered with a thick salt eflloresceucc. 
Hence the desert lias obtained the name of Great Salina. 
The vegetation is limited to a kind of salsola, from the 
ashes of which soda is extracted. This desert is probably 
the hottest part of America, the heat during the prevalence 
of the northern winds in summer being almost insupport¬ 
able in those places which are built on the borders of this 
desert, as Santiago del Eslero. This may be mainly attri¬ 
buted to tho nature of tho soil, but partly to the lowness of 
tho country, it having been ascertained, by barometrical 
observations, that the surface of the desert is only a few feet 
above the level of the sea at the town of Buenos Ayres, 
though it is 700 miles distant from that point. 

That part of the plain which lies between 30° and 33° S. 
lat. exhibits a different character. Nearly in the middle of 
it is the Sierra de Cordova, a system of heights, which in 
another place would be called mountains, hut in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the snow-capped Andes can only be called hills. 
It was formerly supposed that this sierra was connected 
with the Andes, but it has been ascertained that a plain 
200 miles wide lies between them. The more elevated and 
mountainous part of this system is between 30° and 32° S. 
lat., and extends more than 120 miles from north to south, 
hut the width does not exceed 50 miles. The southern part, 
between 31° and 32°, is a small table land, about 30 miles 
wide, and growing narrower towards the south. Tho declivity 
is gentle towards the bass, but near the top it is steep. The 
plain is covered with grass, hut is entirely devoid of trees. 
It may he about 2500 or 3000 feet elevated above its base, 
and perhaps 3500 or 4000 feet above the sea-level. In winter 
it is sprinkled with patches of snow. Tho short valleys, by 
which the western side is furrowed, produce abundance of 
maize and fruits, and this is also the case with the long val¬ 
ley, which runs along the eastern unbroken declivity. Near 
32° S. lat. the table-land branches off into two ridges, of 
which the eastern is called the Sierra and the western the 
Scrrazueltt. They run north and north-westerly, anil at 
their northern extremity are more than 50 miles from each 
other. Tho intervening country is a succession of stony 
or sandy ridges flat at the top, and alternating with broad 
pastoral valleys interspersed with plantations of fig and 
peach trees. 

The country which extends from the Sierra de Cordova 
to the Rio Parank is hilly, or strdhgly undulating along 
the base of the heights, and produces good crops of Indian 
corn in the lower tracts where the fields can he irrigated. 
This hilly country extends about thirty miles, when the 
country sinks into somewhat irregular plains. Some parts 
of these plains are covered with trees, but others are without 
wood. Which becomes more scarce as we proceed farther 
east, until the woods re-appear at some distance from the 
banks of the Porani. These woods chiefly consist of low 
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mimosas or stunted prickly trees. The plains are generally 
covered with coarse grass, but in some parts, especially in 
the eastern districts, the soil is impregnated with salt. The 
numerous small streams which flow from the eastern decli¬ 
vity of the Sierra de Cordova, and unite into three rivers, the 
Primerov Segundo, and Tercero, do not join the Paranti, but 
are lost in small salt lakes, with the exception of the Ter¬ 
cero, which however, in the dry season, is very shallow, and 
bus hardly water enough for small boats. The Rio Duke, a 
large river which rises in the Sierra de Aconquijn, and runs 
about 400 miles, is likewise lost in an extensive salt lake, 
called Laguna Salados de los Porongos. The salt lakes in 
which these rivers are lost occur between 30° and 32°, and 
are near the meridian of 62° W. It seems that a deep de¬ 
pression runs along this meridian, and that the country 
between it and the Rio Parana, and Rio Salado is much 
more elevated. There are agricultural settlements in this 
country on the banks of the rivers, and small hamlets, in¬ 
habited by herdsmen, occur on the plains. Though the 
pasture is indifferent, a considerable number of cattle are 
reared. The country which surrounds the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Sierra de Cordova, and extends to 33° S. lat., 
resembles in its general character that which is to the east 
of it, except that it is traversed in several places by narrow 
ridges of low rocky hills, along the bases of which vegeta¬ 
tion is much more vigorous, and tho soil more favourable to 
agriculture than in the wide plains which lie between them. 

The country which lies on the west of the Sierra de Cor¬ 
dova, and extends in that direction for 120 or 130 miles 
from the range, is nearly altogether bare of grass. Rain is 
scarce in all tho countries of South America south of 24°, 
and this want of moisture is tho chief reason why cultivation 
extends so slowly in these parts. In the country west of 
the Sierra of Cordova it never rains, nor is the ground ever 
refreshed by dew, which falls abundantly in the pampas far¬ 
ther to tho south-east. The soil of this region is composed 
of a loose and friable clayey loam, and tho greater part of 
it contains stunted trees; tracts covered with salt incrusta¬ 
tions, or with grass, are only occasionally met with, and 
never occupy a large surface. The grassy tracts are most 
numerous near tho southern extremity of tho Sierra 
Velasco, where they are called Los Llanos, and supply 
pasture for numerous herds of cattle. 

That part of the plain which extends from 33° S. lat. to 
the banks of tho Rio Negro, tho southern boundary of the 
Argentine Republic, is known under the namo of Pampas. 
Though generally considered as one plain, extending on u. 
perfect level from tho shores of tho Atlantic to the base of 
the Andos, it has been observed that nature has’divided it 
by some tracts of more elevated ground into several regions, 
which differ in soil and fertility. The most remarkable and 
best known of these elevated grounds begins on the shores 
of tho Atlantic between Cape Corrientes and Punta Andres, 
south of 36“ S. lat., with rocks, which at somo distance from 
the sea rise to the height of hills, having broad summits in 
the form of a table-land, and steep sides. This range of hills, 
which is called the Sierra del Vuulcan (opening), is only 
a few hundred feet high, and lias excellent pasture on its 
summit About 40 miles from tho sea the ridgo is inter- 
* rupted by a wide gap or opening (called by the aborigines 
Vuulcan), and on llio west of this opening vises anolhcr 
ridge, which has various names, being broken by several 
other gaps, and extends in a south-eastern and north- 
■western direction about 200 miles from the Atlantic. 
Whero this elevated ground approaches 61° W. long., it 
turns to the north, and runs irt that direction to 33“ S. lat., 
when it turns more to tho west, and may bo said to ter¬ 
minate where the parallel of 34° cuts the meridian of 62°. This 
part of the higher ground is a gentle swell, overtopped by 
low hills, which occur at great distances from one another, 
and by a few low ridges. Though most travellers describe 
the counfry north of 34“ in the direction of this swell as a 
perfect level, it is somewhat higher'than tho plains lying 
east and west, and it oxtends to tlio banks of the Rio Parana, 
where the river is lined with cliffs about, sixty foot above its 
level, between S. Nicolas and Rosario. This elevated ground 
separates' the eastern portion of the pampas from that 
farther west. All the rivers which water these eastern 
pampas have their origin in this elevated tract. It is re¬ 
markable that tlie'water of most of them is salt, especially 
in summer, when the volume is much diminished, though 
they flow through a country which is not impregnated with 
saline matter. From this it may be inferred that extensive 


deposits of salt must exist in the high ground on which they 
originate. 7 

The Rio Salado, which rises near tho point where ihe 
parallel of 34“ cuts the meridian of 62V runs in an cast- 
south-eastern direction about 300 miles, and divides the 
Eastern Pampas into two nearly equal parts. Though nu¬ 
merous settlements have been made in the country north 
of the Rio Salado, by far tho greatest part of it is still in its 
natural state. It is a continuous level plain, covered with 
coarse luxuriant grass, growing in tufts and partially mixed 
with wild oats and trefoil. Extensive tracts are entirely over¬ 
grown with Ihistles from six to eight feet higlh which are 
used for fuel, as tho country is entirely devoid of trees and 
shrubs. Near the dwellings of tho inhabitants, ouly single 
trees are met with. The level plain contains shallow 
depressions, in which tlio rain-water is collected and forms 
pools. This water evaporating in tho dry season, these de¬ 
pressions aro then covered with rich grass, which supplies 
pasture during the hot weather. Thus this country is able 
to maintain immense herds of cattle and horses; and it is 
observed that the coarse grass and the thistle gradually 
disappear when trodden down by tho animals, and aro re¬ 
placed by a tine turf; this is especially observable in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Buenos Ayres. Though the 
rearing of cattlo is still the principal object of agriculture, 
sheep have much increased of late years, and wheat has 
been more cultivated. Thu latter is now grown to such an 
extent, that not only the importation from the United States 
of North America has been entirely stopped, but Hour and 
corn have been shipped to Brazil: wool also forms tm im¬ 
portant article of export. Though the rivers are dry in 
summer, except the Rio Salado and the largest of its affluents, 
whose water cannot bo used on account of its saltncss, 
fresh water may ho procured at no great depth by dig¬ 
ging wells. Along tho banks of the La Plata and Rio 
Parana, between Buenos Ayres and tho small town of S. 
Pedro, there is a broad belt of low ground, which is annually 
inundated by the freshets of the Rio Parana for several 
months, and fertilised by the muddy deposit of that river. 

The country south of tho Rio Salado is of a somewhat 
different character. Near the banks of the river it is on a 
level with the country north of it, which it resembles in every 
respect; but about ten miles from the river swamps begin, 
which extend over a great part of this region. Towards the 
sea the swamps aro nearly 100 miles wide; but further west 
they grow narrower, until they terminate at tho confluence 
of the Rio Salado with the Rip Flores. These swamps are 
thickly set with tall canes and reeds, and in many places 
interspersed with small lakes and'ponds. They probably 
owe their existence to tho circumstance of their surface con¬ 
stituting a perfect loved, which receives numerous streams, 
tho waters of which cannot niaku their way to the Rio Sa¬ 
lado or to the sea. These swamps form u great obstacle to 
the extension of agricultural settlements; for though the 
country along the huso of the Sierra del Vuulcan and the 
more western ranges of hills appears in no respect to be in¬ 
ferior in fertility to the country north of the Rio Salado, no 
agricultural settlements have been established here. 

North of the Bahia Blanca (near 3!)° S. lat.) a mountain 
of considerable elevation rises abruptly over the plain : it is 
called Sierra Ventana, and its elevation above the sea level 
is about 3300 feet. This mountain extends north west for 
about 20 miles, but grows lower towards the west, where it- 
is separated by a depression from another and lower ridge, 
that runs in the same directio-, and is called Sierra (lua- 
mini. So lar this country is known, but farther west it lias 
not been explored. It is however known that in thc-sunic 
direction there occurs a vast forest three days’journey long, 
which covers a hilly tract, and other forests of a similar de¬ 
scription occur in the centre of the Pampas, unu lie in tlio 
same direction. 

The country between tlio Sierra del Vuulcan and the 
Sierra Ventana and the ridges depeudci * on them, resem¬ 
bles in its natural features the country south of tho.Rio Sa¬ 
lado. Along the base of tho Sierra .Ventana extends a 
level country, interspersed with some low hills; ihe surface 
is dry, and fit for agricultural establishments. But in ap¬ 
proaching the chain of tho Sierra de Vuulcan, Darwin 
found tho country, to the width of 80 miles, covered with 
swamps. In some parts there were fine moist plains, co¬ 
vered with grass, while others had a soft, black, and peaty 
soil. There were also many extensive but shallow lakes, 
and large beds of reeds. He compares this tract with the 
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better part of the Cambridgeshire fens. These swamps 
probably owe their origin to the rivers which descend with a 
rapid course from the Sierra Ventana and Sierra Guamini 
to the level country. 

The greatest part of the Western Pampas, namely, all the 
ooutitry west of G2° W. long., and extending thence to the 
Andes between 34° S. lat. and the Rio Negro, is almost un¬ 
known, having only been explored along the courses of the 
rivers, except in one line, in which it has been traversed by 
land. The few points which have thus been examined are 
too isolated to authorise us to form an idea of the capabili¬ 
ties of this immense country. But we aro well acquainted 
with that portion of the plain which lies between 33* and 
34° S. lat, as it is traversed by the great road that leads 
from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, and thence over the Andes 
to Chile. 

In the country which surrounds the sources of the Rio 
Salndo, the soil of the plain begins to be impregnated with 
muriato of soda, and continues more or less so to the base 
of the Andes. But it lias a different character east and 
west of GO" W. long. East of that meridian, a great part of 
the surface is covered with extensive saline swamps over¬ 
grown with reeds; the more elevated spots of those swamps 
are covered with a saline efflorescence. The dry tracts 
which intervene between the swamps are overgrown with a 
coarse grass that attains a height of six feet, aiul resembles 
rye or wild oats. This grass grows in clumps, and is salt 
to the taste. The soil consists of a dark friable mould, 
without the smallest pebble in it. In every part of this country 
there are lakes containing salt water. Many of them are 
from 10 to 20 miles long, and nearly as wide. These lakes 
are most numerous between 64° and 65° W. long., where 
an extensive shallow depression occurs, perhaps 60 miles in 
length and 20 in width. The wholo of this depression 
is filled with water, when the Rio Quinto, which originates 
in the Sierra de Cordova, is raised by a freshet from the 
mountains, nt which time it sends a great portion of its 
waters into this depression. When the water has been 
evaporated by the heat of the summer, it only remains in 
the numerous lakes and ponds with which tho depression 
is interspersed. Where tho plain approaches the hilly 
country that surrounds tho south side of the Sierra de 
Cordova, tho surface is broken in many places into low 
hills, with n steep ascent and furrowed by ravines; 
the hills are separated from each other by grassy plains. 
Tho grass is smooth, short, and thick, and there are low 
bushes on it. The hills arc partly clothed with thorny trees 
of a stunted growth, and with brushwood. The rivers which 
intersect this country run in beds from 20 to 40 feet below 
its surface ; tlicir banks arc very steep, but during the greater 
part of the year there is no water in them. It is only in the 
hilly tract of this part of the Western Pampas that there are 
any agricultural settlements: in the level country there are 
only cattle-farms. 

The plain which extends from GG° W. long, to the base 
of the Andes presents a less level surface. The soil consists 
of loose sand, impregnated with salino matter, and unfit for 
tho growth of grass. Tho vegetation is limited to low 
thorny trees, some resinous bushes, and saline barilla plants. 
But this arid and sterile soil, when irrigated, is changed into 
the most fertile fields. Tho saline matter, as it seems, 
when applied to a soil so light, becomes by the assistance of 
constant moisture tho most active stimulus to vegetation, 
and serves as a never-failing manure. The rivers in this 
region, being very little depressed below the general sur¬ 
face of the plain, are extensively used for irrigation, and 
the settlements on the Rio Tunuy&n, Rio de Mendoza, and 
Rio de S. Juan aro rpther numerous, ami rapidly increas¬ 
ing in extent and number. Indian corn and wheat arc 
grown to a great extent, and exported to the neighbouring 
countries. Tho soil seems particularly adapted to fruit- 
trees. The plantations of vines, figs, peaches, apples, olives, 
and nuts are very extensive, and their produce goes to tho 
neighbouring countries, especially to Chile. 

The Argentine Republic contains also an extensive tract 
of hilly country, which lies between the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay. In the northern part of this region is tho La¬ 
guna de YbBra, which extends from north to south in some 
places nearly 100 miles, and nowhere less than 40; and 
mm east to west about 80 miles. It covers an area of more 
than 3000 square miles. A narrow strip of elevated ground 
divides its northern border from the Rio Parand, and it is 
pupposed that it is supplied with water from that river by 


infiltration, as no stream enters it, and it supplies with 
water four small rivers, one of which, the Mirinay, runs to 
the Uraguay, and three others to the Parana. The surface 
of this low tract however is only a deep swamp, interspersed 
with numerous small lakes. It is chiefly covered by aqua¬ 
tic plants and shrubs, but in most parts it is impassable 
The country extending southward firom this lake to the con 
ltuoncc of the Parana with the Uraguay has an undulating 
surface, the heights seldom rising into hills, except in ihe 
interior and at a few places along the Parand. It is chiefly 
overgrown with trees, between which there arc some savan¬ 
nas of moderate extent. On the plains numerous herds of 
cattle are pastured, which constitute the wealth of tho 
country. Though tho trees are of stunted growth, the en¬ 
tire want of forests in the surrounding countries makes this 
wood of great demand for the ordinary purposes of cabinet¬ 
work, carriages, and as timber for small houses. The inte¬ 
rior of the country appears to bo much more hilly than along 
the rivers, and is occupied by the forest of Monteil, which 
extends more than 100 miles from north to south, with an 
average width of 40 miles. It is encumbered with brush¬ 
wood and studded with small trees. At the southern ex¬ 
tremity of tho country, along the hanks of the Parand, there 
is a low tract, which is subject to occasional inundations. 
That portion of this country which extends from the lake of 
Ybera in a north-eastern direction to the boundary-line of 
Brazil, is known under the nanm of the Missiones, from tho 
circumstance of the Jesuits having collected here a great 
number of aborigines, and accustomed them to a civilised 
life. The south-western part, which is undulating, has a 
soil of great fertility, producing cotton, sugar, and other 
tropical productions. To the north-east of it, ihe country 
rises into high hills and mountains, which arc covered with 
high timber-trees, the most southern which occur east of 
the Andes from tho Strait of Magalliaens. 

Rivers .—All the rivers which drain the Argentine Re¬ 
public, as far as it is situated north of 34° S. lat., carry their 
waters to the wide acstuary called La Plata. [Plata, Rio we 
la.] Before they reach this fresh-water sea, they form two large 
rivers, the Parana and tho Uraguay. Tho Parana origi¬ 
nates hardly twenty miles from tho shores of tho Atlantic, 
on the table-land of Brazil. [Vol. v„ p. 357.] After leaving 
that country at its confluence with the river Iguazii.'thc 
Parana continues to run between the Argentine Republic 
and Paraguay in a southern direction ibr about 50 miles,. 

. when it gradually turns to the south-west, uud continues in 
that direction to tho large island of Apipc, a distance of 
about lOO.miles. This part of the river is not navigable in 
all its extent, as there are several rapids aiul small falls, 
the last in the neighbourhood of the island of Apipd. This 
| large island, with whose dimensions we aro not acquainted, 
is the point where tho uninterrupted navigation of the Pa¬ 
rana begins, und where largo quantities of timber arc 
shipped, the river being navigable for vessels of 300 tons 
burden. From Apipfi tno rivor runs westward nearly 100 
miles, when it is joined by the Rio Paraguay from the 
north, and at the point of confluence it suddenly turns to 
tho west of south. Below the junction with Ihe Paraguay, 
the width of the river varies from ono mile'and a half to 
twg miles, but the whole volume of water seldom flows in « 
one channel, ub the current is divided by a continuous series 
of islands overgrown with low trees and subject to inunda¬ 
tions. These islands and the numerous sand-banks render 
the navigation slow and tedious. At Santa Fe the river be 2 
gins to divide into various branches, and to run southward. 
After a course of about 100 miles it turns to the south-east 
at Rosario, and thence to Us mouth in the La Plata the 
number of its branches increases. It opens into the La 
Plata with a large number of embouchures, forming a long 
but comparatively narrow delta, composed of a great num¬ 
ber of islands. Tho most northern branches fall into tho 
wide mouth of tho Rio Uraguay. Its principal outlet is 
that which is called 'Parand Guazu (the Great Parand), in - 
which there is seldom less than tjvo fathoms and a half of 
water. The mouth called Parand - de las Palmas is the . 
deepest, next to the Guazd. The Parand runs nearly 900 
miles within tho boundary of the republic, of which 750 
miles aro navigable for vessels of 300 tons all the year round. 
From July to December the river preserves its natural level, 
but towards the end of tho year, the intcfriropical rains hav¬ 
ing filled the upper branches, it begins to rise, and con¬ 
tinues to do no for four months, to the end of A pril. The 
average rise below its junction with the Paraguay is stated 
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to be 18 feet. It then inundates the adjacent grounds, es¬ 
pecially below Santa F6, and the tracts which are thus laid 
under water are said to cover a surface of 4000 square 
miles, an estimate which is perhaps overrated. The water 
leaves behind a grey slimy deposit, which is very favour¬ 
able to vegetation. At the end of April the water be¬ 
gins to fall, and the fall is somewhat more rapid than the 
rise. 

The Paraguay, the largest of the affluents of tho Parana, 
originates likewise in Brazil. [Vol.v., p.356.1 Having passed 
through the Estrecho de S. Francisco (20* S. lat.), at the 
Fecho dos Morros, it continues to (low with a gentle cur¬ 
rent in a southern direction, dividing Paraguay from the 
Gran Chaco, until, at 25° 30' S. lat., and about 20 miles 
below Asuncion in Paraguay, the channel is narrowed at a 
place nailed Angostura by protruding rocks, between which 
the current runs with great rapidity. From this point it 
runs west by south to its junction with the Faranu. Vessels 
of considerable size may navigate this river within the 
boundaries of the republic, through which it runs about 
400 miles. The channel in tlioso parts being confined be¬ 
tween high banks, the water rises 30 feet, but tho inunda¬ 
tions of the adjacent tracts are not extensive. Its waters 
are increased by two large tributaries, the Pilcomayo and 
Rio Vermcjo. The Pilcomayo rises in the Andes, in two 
branches. The southern, called Rio de S. Junan and after¬ 
wards Pilaya, originates in tho Despoblado; and the north¬ 
ern, the proper Pilcomayo, derives its waters from the nu¬ 
merous rivers which descend from the Andes between the 
Despoblado and the vale of the Dcsaguadero in Bolivia, 
ami partly also from those which originate ip the mountains 
that enclose that vale. These two rivers receive the drain¬ 
age of the eastern declivity of the Andes between 19" and 
23" S. lat., and unite after a course of about 350 miles, near 
20° 40' S. lat. and 62° 50' W. long. After tho union of these 
branches the Pilcomayo is a broad and deep river, and runs 
about 700 miles to its junction with tho Paraguay, first 
easterly and afterwards to the south-uust. In this part of 
its course it Hows with innumerable windings through the 
Gran Chaco, where it is joined by no large river, and where 
its waters are gradually absorbed by the arid country 
through which it runs. Thus it becomes extremely shallow, 
and neither of tlie two arms into which it divides 200 miles 
above its mouth is navigable, even for small boats, to a dis¬ 
tance exceeding 100 miles from the Paraguay. These two 
arms are called Araguay Guazu and Mini. The Vermejo 
derives its waters from the Despoblado, the Abra de Corta- 
deras, and tlie table-land of Yavi, descending from which 
elevated regions it forms two rivers, the Rio deTarija on the 
north, and tho Rio Lavayen on tho Boutb. The first, turn¬ 
ing southward, joins the second at tlie eastern base of the 
table-land of Yavi, and both form the Vermejo, which flows 
about 700 miles through the G,ran Chaco with numerous 
windings, until it joins the Rid Paraguay nearly 40 milus 
above its confluence with the Parank. The Rio Vermejo is 
navigable for large boats as far as the union of its great 
branches. 

The largest affluent of tho Paranfj, next to the Paraguay, 
is the Salado. This river rises on the southern border of 
the table-land of the Despoblado under the name of Cachi, 
and runs southward until it meets the river Santa Maria, 
which comes from the Sierra de Aconqujja, when it turns 
east by north, and is called Guachipas. Having drained 
tlie valley of that name, it enters the plain of Salta, where 
it is joined by some smaller rivers, and turns south-west, 
flowing through the opening between the Sierra de Acon- 
quija and Sierra Lumbre, whore it is called ‘ El Passage.' 
At this place it is traversed by the road leading from Cor¬ 
dova to Salta, and is fordable in the dry season, but during 
the rains the passage is so dangerous that all communica¬ 
tion between the southern and northern provinces is inter¬ 
rupted. A few miles farther south it enters the desert 
country, where the waters imbibe a brackish taste, from 
which its name is derived, and which it preserves the whole 
t way to its junction with the Parana near Santa FS. Its 
* course through the plains is more than 800 miles, of which 
about one-lialf, as far up as the small town of Matara, is said 
to bo navigable. 

There is a peculiar system of drainage in (he western 
Pampas along the base of the Andes, between 31° and 36" 
S. lat. The waters which descend between these parallels 
from the eastern declivity of the mountains are collected in 
tbreo systems of lakes, united by channels by which the 


surplus water is carried from one system of lakes to tho 
other. As these channels lie from north to south, it is ob¬ 
vious that the northern system is tho most elevated, and 
the southern the lowest. The most northern, called the 
lakes of Guanacacho, occurs between 31° 40' und 32*. 
Neither the number nor the extent of these lakes is exactly 
known. Their margins are covered with salt incrustations 
during tho winter and spring. These lakes receive two 
fresh-water rivers, the Rio de S. Juan and the Riode Men¬ 
doza, both of which rise in tho Vale of Uspallata between 
the two ranges of the Andes. The Rio <ic S. Juan drains 
the northern pan of tlie vale for about 100 miles, breaks 
through the Paramilla range near 31° S. lat., flows east¬ 
ward about 50 miles, and then southward a somewhat 
greater distance. Its waters in the plain are used for irri¬ 
gation. Tho Rio de Mendoza, or de Luxan. drains tlie 
southern districts of the Valo of Uspallata for about 50 
miles, then turns eastward, passing by a clnvsm through tho 
Paramilla range, and then declining to the north, it likewise 
reaches the lakes of Guunacache. Thu waters of this river 
also are used fur irrigutiun. It is supposed that tliu Rio 
Vermejo, which waters the Vale of Guaudacol, also reaches 
the lakes of Guanacuchc by a southern course; but tho 
waters of this river, which are fresh iu the vale, imbibe a 
brackish taste in the salt plains which it traverses after 
issuing from tho valo. From tho lakes of Guanacacho a 
river issues, which at first runs east and then south, and, 
after a course of about 250 miles, falls into the second sys¬ 
tem of lakes, those of the Bevedero. This river is called 
the Dcsaguadero, and flowing through a level country 
slightly elevated above its banks, it expands in some places 
to a great width, converting the adjacent tracts into salt 
swamps. The water of this river is only fresh during the 
early season of tho year (from December to March.), whoa 
tho snow ou the Andes melts; during the remainder ofihe 
year it is salt, and its banks are covered with saline incrus¬ 
tations. Tho lakes ofihe Bevedero are likewise imperfectly 
known, both as to number and extent. Tho name Bevedero 
properly applies only to the most northern of these; the watess 
are salt for nine months ofihe year, and on its banks salt is col¬ 
lected for sale iu that season. These lakes lie between 33" 
30' and 34° 30' S. lat. and between 00° and (>’7° YV. long., and, 
besides the Dcsaguadero, receive the waters of thcTuuuyan. 
This river drains the vale of the same name, which is un¬ 
closed by two ranges of tlie Andes, breaks through the 
eastern chain below the Portillo pass, then runs through 
the plain, first northward and afterwards eastward, falling 
into the lakes of tho Bevedero after a course exceeding 
200 miles. Its waters are used for irrigation. All the 
waters of tho Rio Tunuyan do not reach the lakes, but a 
portion of them is carried southward by an arm called Rio 
Nuovo, which falls into tho Rio Diamante. The country 
between tho lakes of the Bevedero and the Rio Nuovo being 
very low and level, the lakes, when swelled by the increased 
supply of water during the melting of the snow on the 
Andes, inundate this Intermediate tract, and discharge their 
waters into the Rio Nuovo, which must therefore be consi¬ 
dered as the drain of these lakes. Tho Kio Diamante rises 
on the eastern declivity of the peak of Cauquenes, a snow¬ 
capped summit of the Amies, and runs eastward for about 
150 miles, when it is joined by the Rio Nuevo. Formerly 
it did not unite with that river, but joined the Rio Atucl: 
in the year 1812 it changed its course. After the junction 
with the Rio Nuevo, it flows southward under tlie name of 
the Rio Salado, or Dcsaguadero del Diamante, and after u 
course of about 150 miles more, it joins the Chadi Leubu. 
The last-mentioned river is very little known. Its principal 
affluent seems to be tlie Atuel, which rises south of the 
volcano of Petoroa, and Hows eastward. After its junction 
with the Desaguadero del Diamante, it runs about 3<» miles, 
and is then lost in the Uric Lauqucn, a lake of consider¬ 
able extent, but very imperfectly known, in 37" &>. lat. • 
its waters oro very salt, whence it d--rives its name, 
which, in the language of the Ranqueles, signifies, bitter 
lake. 

Of tho rivers falling into the Atlantic south of the La 
Plata, we have mentioned the Rio Salado of Buenos Ayres, 
which is unfit both for irrigation and navigation. The Cebu 
Leubu, or Rio Colorado, was until lately almost entirely 
unknown, but it is now ascertained that it vises in the 
Andes, and flows without interruption to thesea. ln» sa ‘d 
that it is navigable only about 100 miles from its mouth. 
Near the mouth it divides into several arms, including an 
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extensive delta.' Jn December it is much swollen and rims 1 
with great rapidity. The Cusu Leubu, or Rio Negro, which 
now is bdrisidered to constitute the southern boundary of the 
Argentine Republic, rises within the range of the Andes in 
(MS branches; the Catapuliche, which runs south, and the 
Limay Leubu, or Rio de ia Encarnacion, which flows north. 
After a course of from 80 to 100 miles, these two rivers 
join and break through the eastern range of the mountains 
by an easterly course, preserving the name Limay Leubn. 
After running about 100 miles north-north-cast, the river 
is joined from the north by the Neuqnen, a large affluent, 
which is said to be navigable for small craft more than 200 
miles: after this junction the Limay Leubu takes the name 
of Cusu Leubu. The remainder of its course lies in an 
eastern and south-eastern direction for more than 400 
miles. This river is navigable for large boats to the place 
where the two principal branches unite within the ranges 
of the Andes. 

Climate .—The great differences of level within the terri¬ 
tories of the Argentine Republic produce a very different 
climate in the various regions of which it is composed. It is 
very probable that the difference of heat and cold felt on the 
table-land of the Dcspoblado and the countries surrounding 
the Great Salina is the greatest that occurs on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, though these regions are less than 300 miles 
from each other. We arc not further acquainted Witji 
tho Despoldado than that it does not admit of any kind 
of cultivation, which renders it probable that it is only 
about 1500 feet below the snow-line, and continually ex¬ 
posed to frost. Respecting the climate of Santiago del 
Estero, Temple says, that in December, 1825, during thveo 
or four days and with a hot northerly wind, the heat was so 
great that it blistered the skin on the face and hands even 
of those who remained in doors; that leaves fell scorched 
fVom tho trees, and the bark of several became cracked 
and shrivelled just as if (Ire had been applied; and that the 
holts, locks, and keys of the doors were so hot that they 
could not be retained in the hand. The inhabitants were 
afraid Ihey should die by suffocation. The climate of the 
other parts of the country is between these two extremes; 
but as by far the greatest part extends in wide plains and 
most of the valleys are low, their climate is rather hot than 
cold, and in most places the summer heat is oppressive, 
heing from 90® to 100°. As to rain, it is remarkable that, 
in the countries extending along the base of tho Andes 
where rain falls, it generally docs not come down in autumn 
and winter, as in the southern countries of Europe, but in 
Bpring, from October to January. No particular observa¬ 
tions on tho climate of these countries have been published, 
except some with respect to the Eastern and Western Pampas. 
The heat experienced in both is about the same, there being 
some slight (Yost in July and August, but there is a great 
difference in regard to ruin and the moisture of the air. In 
the Western Pampas the air is extremely dry, and there is 
no dew at night; rain also is very scarce. Hut the Eastern 
Pampas are a very wet country. Rain occurs all the year 
round, and a heavy dew falls every night. In these parts 
sudden changes of tho atmosphere are not rare; sometimes 
they raise or depress the thermometer 20 or even 30 degrees 
in a few hours. The abundance of moisture in the air and 
the sudden changes from heat to cold are due to the winds. 
During the greater part of the year the prevailing winds are 
northerly ; and they bring with them the heated air of the 
lower latitudes, and, in passing over low and inundated 
tracts, tako up a great deal of moisture; so that on arriving 
nt the Eastern Pampas, the united effect of heat and mois¬ 
ture produces unpleasant impressions, like those of the 
sirocco of the Levant, causing lassitudo and relaxation, 
though rarely disease. Then suddenly burstB out a pam 
pero, or south-west'tvind, which, blowing over the immense 
extent of the dry pampas and proceeding from the Andes, 
rages with incredible fury, and is more like a West India 
hurricane than tho gales experienced in countries without the 
tropics. The pamperos are sometimes accompanied by awful 
thunder-storms, and frequently by clouds of dust so dense 
as to produce darkness. They generally last only a quarter 
of an hour. But in 1793 one blew without intermission 
for three days, and the bod of the La Plata was laid 
dry for a distance of 10 miles from the shore, and many 
vessels which had been sunk years before in the river 
were visited by the inhabitants, who walked about in the 
bed of the stream without welting their feet. The ptaipero 
however precipitates the moisture of the air, and restores to 


it its usual degree of elasticity. At Buenos Ayres the ther¬ 
mometer rose, in January, 1822, to .94®, and in August it 
sunk to 36°. The mean temperature of the year was about 
62”; that of the summer (January,' February, hnd March), 
72°; of the autumn (April, May, and July), 58°; that of tho 
winter, 54°; that of the spring (Ootober, November, and 
December), 654°. 

A part of the pampas is subject (o periodical drought of 
long duration, especially the north-eastern corner of the 
Western Pampas, which includes the northern part of the 
province of Buenos Ayros and tho southern of Santa F6. For 
three years (1827-30) so little rain fell, that even tho thistles 
failed, and the whole country assumed the appearance of a 
dusty high road. Vast numbers of birds, wild animals, 
cattle, and horses perished for want of food and water. 
The lowest estimate of the loss of cattle in the province of 
Buenos Ayres alone was one million head. According to 
information collected by Darwin from the natives, these 
droughts are periodical, and occur at intervals of about 
fifteen years. 

Productions .—Respecting tho principal objects of agri¬ 
culture, the Argentine Republic may be divided into two 
regions, which are separated from each other by the Gran 
Salina. On the north of it they partake of the intertro- 
pical productions: mandioc, rice, Indian corn, and the 
coca plant are cultivated in most of the lower valleys. 
In the moro elevated tracts, tobacco and cptton succeed 
well, and- arc cultivated on a large scale. So^ith of the 
Gran Salina the agriculture resembles that of southern 
Europe, except that no rice is raised. Wheat and Indian 
corn are the principal crops, hut barley and lucerne are also 
extensively grown, especially near Mendoza. The northern 
regain also produces some wild plants of great use, such 
as the ulgaroba tree, from the fruit of which, mixed with 
maize, the Indians make cakes, and by fermentation, chica, 
an intoxicating spirit; the quinaquina, the palm-tree, the 
plant from, which the Paraguay tea, or malA is taken, tho 
cactus that bears the cochineal insect, the aloe from which 
yarn and ropes are made, and the indigo and some other 
plants used in dyeing. In the Gran Salina itself a kind of 
salsola grows from which soda is extracted. The fruit- 
trees which are cultivated are mostly those of southern 
Europe, as the vine, orange, fig, olive, peach, apricot, apple, 
and pear. On the banks of the Parana seda sylvestre (wild 
silk) is collected, which is left in the woods by a certain 
caterpillar. 

Though the cultivation of wheat has increased so much 
that it now forms an articlo of exportation, the principal ex¬ 
changeable wealth of the republic is derived from their herds 
of cattle. Tho number of heads is above four millions, of 
which the province of Buenos Ayres alone is said to possess 
three. They wander about in the pampas nearly in a wild 
state, and the largest items .in the list of exports consist of 
hides, hair, horns, tallow, and jerked beef. The horses, 
mules, and asses probably exceed two millions ; they are 
exported to the West Indies and the island of Mauritius. 
Some attention lias lately been paid to the rearing of sheep, 
and wool has of late years been exported to a considerable 
amount: goats and hogs are less common. Most of the 
South American wild animals aro found in the republic, as 
the puma, tho jaguar, the armadillo, the tapir, the tnjossoo, 
the biscacho (a kind of rabbit, which is very numerous, itnd 
whoso skins have lately been brought to England for furs), 
deer, and some kinds of monkeys. The guanaco is found 
in the plains and on the mountains, but the wild llamas, 
vicunas, and alpacas only in the cold regions on the elevated 
table-lands. The water-hog, or carpincho (Hydrochoerus 
Capybara ), the largest of the rodent animals in the world, 
is very common on the banks of the Par an 8; Darwin shot 
one which weighed 98 pounds. The most common birds 
are tho emu, the condor, green parrots, wild ducks, 
pigeons and quails, tho carrion-vulture, and several 
other rapacious birds. Serpents ere not numerous, hut 
there nre many kinds of noxious insects, venomous spiders, 
bugs or bcncualas, fleas, musquitos, and nignas. Locusts, 
as in all countries where arid plains aro found, frequently 
destroy the crops. Bees are common in the countries along 
the Andes and on the Parana, and wax is collected in se¬ 
veral districts. The cochineal insect is reared on the banks 
of the Salado. Along the coast south of the La 1’laio, 
whales, sea-lions, and sea-elephants are numerous. Among 
the insects is one called elavillo from its resemblance to a 
little nail; it is smaller than the cochineal, and occurs only 
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in Catamaran, and Tucumau, where it is used fur dyeing 
green the vicuna and alpaca wool. 

Gold and silver occur in the Andes, and also in the Sierra 
de Cordova, but they are generally situated at such an eleva¬ 
tion above the plains, that there is neither food nor fuel in 
their neighbourhood, and as the ore is not rich, they cannot 
be worked with advantage. Some of the mines are worked 
on a small scale. It is said that iron and lead are found in 
the republic. Salt is abundant in the Great Salina and 
south of it, with the exception of the Eastern Pampas; and 
rock-salt is said to occur along the eastern declivity of the 
Andes south of the Diamante river. In the same locality 
eoal is also said to abound. 

Inhabitants .—The population of the Argentina Republic 
consists of descendants of Spaniards, and of Indians. Tho 
whites have not settled here as masters, as in other countries 
farther north, where they have exempted themselves from 
agricultural labour. They are here cultivators of the 
ground, and chiefly look after cattle and horses. Those 
who look aftor the horses, and are called gatichos, live a 
wild lifo, and can hardly bo said to bo superior to the Indians. 
Their dress is a cloak (poncho), and they live exclusively on 
beef. 

The Indians who arc subject to the dominion of the 
whites are far from being numerous: the number probably 
falls short of 30,000 individuals. Thoy aro only found in 
the provinces north of the Great Salina. On the Despo- 
blado and in the valleys surrounding it, they seem to belong 
to the Peruvian nation, and to speak the Quichua language. 
In the valleys of Caxamarca and Rioja they form distinct 
tribes, and live in villages distinct from the whites; their 
language is not the Quichua. Several families of the 
Guarani arc still settled in the Missiones, and others esta¬ 
blished themselves in Corrientcs and Entrc Rios, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in 1707. Thu Indians who are not 
subject to the whites, and who aie frequently at war with 
them, may bo divided into the Northorn and Southern 
Indians. The former inhabit the Gran Chaco, between the 
Rio Salado and the Paraguay and Parauk, and the latter 
tho countries south of 35° S. lat. Only one independent na¬ 
tion has maintained its ground surrounded by settlements 
of the whites, the Guaycurus, who inhabit the country be¬ 
tween the towns of Cordova and Santa F6 and as far north 
as the groat lake called Laguna Saludos de los Porongos. 
Twenty years ago this tribe was composed of only SOU or 
900 individuals, and since that time they have probably been 
reduced to a still smaller number by the civil wars in the 
provinces; they seem to belong to the great nation of the 
Guaycurus, which inhabits the western banks of the Para¬ 
guay between 1G° and 26° S. lat., and has rendered itself 
formidable both to the Spaniards and Portuguese. They 
have great numbers of horses, and dwell in low houses con¬ 
structed of hides, which they move about with great facility. 
The attempts made to settle them in flxed places have 
hitherto proved abortive, as thoy are much attached to a 
wandering life. 

The number of Indians in the southern districts of the 
Gran Chaco is small, and it seems that there are only a few 
fkmilies in the neighbourhood of the rivers. But on the 
banks qf the Rio Vermejo and between it and the Parank 
there is a great number of wandering tribes, some of which 
are powerful. The most numerous of these tribes are tlie 
Tobas, Mataguayos, and Matacos on the banks of the Ver¬ 
mejo, and the Guanas, Guaycurus, Yagas, Lenguas, and 
Ivirayaras between the Pilcomayo and Parank. All these, 
with the exception of tho Guanas and Matacos, adhere to a 
nomadic life, and live on the produce of their flocks and of 
the ch&ce. They have also many horses. Tho men go. 
naked, with the exception of a girdle of cotton round their 
loins; the women cover themselves with a large cotton 
cloth. The men are always on horseback. Most of these 
natioffl seem to belong to the race from which the Guay- 
burus have sprung, and all their languages are ouly dialects 
of one. They raise some Indian corn. The Matacos, who 
had been for some time under the care of the Jesuits, have 
* fixed habitations, cultivate the ground, and a considerable 
number of them go every year in harvest-time to the pro¬ 
vince of Salta, where they are employed in getting in 
the crops. Though those northern tribes have generally 
not a friendly intercourse with the whites who are settled 
near them, they are not in a state of continual war with 
them, as is the case with .the southern Indians. Though 
in most other respects they resemble the southern tribes, 
P.C., No. liai. 


thoy are not so tall, and on the average not taller than the 
inhabitants of southern Europe. 

The southern tribes have their pasture grounds south of 
the Rio Salado of Buenos Ayres, and of 35° S. lat., which 
line was established in 1740 between them and the Spanish 
government. This lino was secured on the side of the 
Spaniards by a few military posts, and, though tho Indians 
from time to time made predatory incursions into tho settle¬ 
ments, the whites lived in a state of comparative security. 
But during tho confusion with which the establishment of 
the political independence of these provinces was attended, 
and during tho war with Brazil, the Indians, becoming bolder, 
laid waste the country as far north as the Sierra do Cordova, 
killing the men, and making women and children captives. 
After several attempts to bring about a peaceful arrangement 
had failed, the government of Buenos Ayres sent a strong 
force against them, under the command of Rosas, the pre¬ 
sent dictator of Buenos Ayres, who scoured (from 1832 to 
1835) the wholo country as far south as the Cusu Leubu, 
killed many thousands of the Indians, and rescued 1500 
whites who had been captured in the predatory expeditions 
of the natives. These active measures seem to have had 
a good effect, and at the same time the country as far south 
as the Cusu Leubu was annexed to the Argentine Republic. 
The Indians must accordingly now consider that they aro 
only permitted to inhabit these countries with the consent 
of tho republic. These southern tribes are divided into in¬ 
numerable petty tribes or families, each governed by its own 
cacique, or ttbnene, who occasionally claims by hereditary 
title, but lias little authority, except in time of war, when 
all submit implicitly to his direction. These tribes are fre¬ 
quently quarrelling and fighting with one another, and are 
ouly united in their predatory excursions against tliu 
whites. They speak a common language, and seem to 
descend from the sumo stock as the Arnucauians in 
Southern Chile. All these tribes are comprehended under 
three denominations: the Pehuclchcs (Pine-tree Indians) 
inhabit tiie Andes and the mountainous and hilly country 
along its eastern declivity ; the Ranqueles (Thistle Indians) 
occupy the central plains, and are more troublesome than 
the others to their neighbours; the Puelche.4 inhabit the 
country along tho Atlantic, between tho ltiu Salado of 
Buenos Ayres and about 300 miles inland. This last-men¬ 
tioned division of ludiaus is now on friendly terms with the 
whites. Ttiey aro a tall race, averaging near six feet in 
height. They have numerous herds of horses. They cal 
the flesh of the mares and colts, ami only occasionally eat 
bread of maize, which they obtain from the Spaniards in 
exchange fur salt and cattle, and blankets made by their 
women. Their dwellings are made of hides sown together, 
and are easily moved. They are always wandering about in 
the wide plains in quest of "pasture for their horses. All of 
them, men, women, and children, live more on horseback 
than on foot. 

Political Divisions and Population.— Under the Simnish 
dominion, the countries now comprehended within the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic were divided into four inteudencias, Buenos 
Ayres, Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta. When these coun¬ 
tries obtained their independence, a new division was made 
in 1813 and 1814, but as the physical character of the coun¬ 
try had not been attended to in making this division, some 
of the new states again divided: at present there are thirteen 
republics. It was originally intended to unite them all 
under a central government, but the attempt that was 
made did not succeed. The s’ates were dissatisfied with 
the authority and influence of the central government in 
their internal affuirB,and they ceased to send deputies to the 
congress. We may therefore consider the Argentine 
republic as an aggregate of thirteen republics, quite uncon¬ 
nected with one another; and it is probable that for some 
time they will form no union. The nature of the country 
renders any union by conquest very difficult, and in many 
cases impossible. Each of the thirteen -tales is separated 
from its neighbour by extensive tracts either of desert oi 
at least of uncultivated country, to penetrate which oven 
with a small army is extremely dangerous. Though there 
has been some fighting among them for several 'years, we 
do not find that any two of these republics have united in 
one government. But tho friends of liberty have to com- 
pliun of another consequence of this division of thp country 
into numerous small states. Deprived of assistance from 
their neighbours, most of them have already fallen under 
the authority of individuals, called dictators. To use the 
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proper term, despotic governments have taken the place 
of republican institutions. In such circumstances it can 
hardly be. hoped that republican institutions will again bo 
formed, and perhaps the present despotism may assume tho 
mild form of a monarchical government, and bring about 
a more uniform administration. 

The estimated population of the provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, in 1830-1817. according to Parish, is as follows:— 


Buenos Ayres 

from 


180,00b 

to 

200,000 

Santa Fc . 




15,000 

t* 

20,000 

Entrc Rios 




30,000 

>» 

30,000 

Corrientes 




35,000 

>* 

40,000 

Cordova 




80,000 


85,000 

Santiago . 




43,000 

*> 

50,000 

Tucunian . 




40,000 

n 

45,0(10 

Salta . 




50,000 

>» 

60,000 

Catamarca 




30,000 


33,000 

La Rioja . 




18,000 


20,000 

San Luis . 




20,000 

»» 

23,000 

Mendoza . 




33.000 

u 

40,000 

San Juan 

m 



22,000 

600,000 

>» 

to 

23,000 

675,000 


This is exclusive of independent Indians within the terri¬ 
tory claimed by tho republic. 

Status and Towns, - 1. Buenos Ayres, tlic largest and 
most populous of tho republics, has lately extended its 
southern boundary to the Bahia Blanca, a deep inlet and 
good harbour near 39" S. lat., and has a coast-lino along the 
La Plata and the Atlantic above 600 miles in length, which 
however contains no harbour for large vessels, except that 
of tho city of Buenos Ayres [Buenos Ayres; Plata, ltio 
1>e la], near the most northern, and that of Bahia Blanca 
at the sout hern extremity of the coast-line. That of Buenos 
Ay res is bad, lmt Bahia Blanca is a good one. The new 
boundary-line on the west runs northward from Bahia 
Blanca to Tort Melinquo, curving eastward, and on this side 
the state is surrounded by countries which are still in the 
possession of tho native tribes, no whites residing west of 
tho line. A line drawn east-north-east from Mclinque to 
the Arroyo del Medio divides it from the slate of Santa Fe. 
The surface is estimated at 75,000 square miles, about 8000 
less than the island of Great Britain. The whole country is a 
level plain, with the exception of the districts adjacent to tile 
western line, which arc somewhat hilly, and the ranges of 
the Sierras del Vuulcan and Vcutunaand those connected 
with them, which traverse the southern districts. A large 
portion of it is tit for agriculture, and by far the largest part 
of the articles exported from Buenos Ayres are drawn from 
this province, especially cattle, sheep, wool, and corn. All the 
inhabitants north of the Rio Saladt are of Spanish origin, but 
the countries south of the river are mostly occupied by tribes 
belonging to the l’uolches. Tho remains of extinct species 
of large animals, as those of tho megatherium, are often found 
in the western districts. As this state alone has a coast¬ 
line, and consequently is thus brought into connection with 
foreign nations, the provincial government, though not by 
an express agreement, carries on the business of the Argen¬ 
tine Republic with foreign powers. Tho executive, accord¬ 
ing to tho constitution, consists of a governor, or captain- 
general, as ho is styled, aided by a council of ministers ap¬ 
pointed by himself. He is responsible to the Junta, or 
legislative assembly, by whom he is elected. The Junta 
itself consists of 41 deputies, one half of whom are annually 
renewed by the people. But this constitution can hardly 
be said to exist, since Rosas, us dictator for life, has taken 
all the power into his own hands. 

There is no town of importance in this state, except 
Buenos Ayres. [Bukno9 Ayres.] S. Pedro and S. Nicolas, 
which are on the banks of the Rio Parang contain only 
from 500 to 800 inhabitants. 

2. Santa Fc extends along tho Rio Parank from the 
Arroyo del Medio to the confluence of that river with the 
Kio Salado, and afterwards along the latter stream north¬ 
ward to an undetermined point in the desert. It is divided 
from Cordova by tho low uncultivated tract in which the 
Laguna Salados dc losPorongos is situated, and in which the 
rivers Primero anil Segundo aro lost. The southern is the only 
boundary which is not formed by a desert, the most southern 
settlements being contiguous to those of Buenos Ayres. 
But a large part of the surface is unfit for agriculture, 
though it supplies indifferent pasture.for cattle. ^Cattle and 


mules urc exported. It was some years since devastated by the 
Guaycuru Indians, who live within its boundaries, but this 
tribe is now nearly extinct. Among tho inhabitants there aro 
many of Guarani origin, who settled here after the expul¬ 
sion of the Jesuits in 1768. Lopez has been dictator of this 
republic for many years. The town of Santa Fe, a meanly- 
built place, is on the Rio Salado, about 12 or 14 miles above 
its mouth; it consists of a square, and eight streets branching 
off at right angles from the corners of it, and contains be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 inhabitants. It was formerly'the en¬ 
trepot of the goods which were exchanged between tho 
western states and Paraguay, but that branch of commerce 
has entirely failed, since Paraguay has broken off all con¬ 
nection with the adjacent countries. Of late it has esta¬ 
blished some overland trade with Monte Video, from which 
it receives foreign goods. Rosario, on the high precipitous 
banks of the Parana, has above 1000 inhabitants. 

3. Unite Hit is, so called from being situated between 
the rivers Uraguny and Pa rand, comprehends only the 
southern portion of the country so situated, the boundary- 
line between it and Corrientes being formed by the l ivers 
Guayquirara and Mocorcla, between 30“ and 30“ 30' S. lat. 
Tito former falls into the Parana, and the latter into the 
Uruguay. It has the great advantage of being abundantly 
watered by numerous small streams, and has extensive 
forests which supply five-wood and materials for carpenters’ 
work. The soil is in general fertile, and covered with luxu¬ 
riant herbage, on which numerous herds of cattle pasture. 
Except a few families of Guarani origin, the country is in¬ 
habited by the descendants of Spaniards. Its government 
still preserves republican forms. Tho capital, Bnjada, or 
Villa del Parana, which is situated on the eastern banks of 
the Parana and nearly opposite Santa Fc, is built on the top 
of a lofty gently-sloping cliff, whence it derives its name 
Bnjada dc Santa Fc, or the Descent to Santa Fe. It. exports 
great quantities of hides and tallow, and contains about 6000 
inhabitants. Concepcion de la China, on the banks of the 
Rio Uruguay, is a small place, with 1500or 2000 inhabitants, 
and some trade with Monte Video. 

4. Corriuutes comprehends the northern portion of the 
peninsula formed by the two rivers Parana and Uraguay. 
Tho soil is fertile and theoliinalo warm. The principal pro¬ 
ductions are sugar, cotton, and tobacco; but these articles 
are only exported to a small amount. Rice and indigo 
are also grown. Within this slate is the lake of Ybota. 
The capital, Corrientes, is situated below the continence of 
the Rio Pa rand with tho Paraguay, and stands on a con¬ 
siderable elevation. It is rather well built, otul contains 
4500 inhabitants. Santa Lucia is also a place of some im¬ 
portance oil the Paran5, with a population of about 2000. 

The Missinnes, which, according to the treaty between 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, in 1828, are to constitute an in¬ 
dependent republic, extend eastward from Corrientes, be¬ 
tween the Parunk and Paraguay to the coniines of Brazil. 
This fertile tract, which was very populous under the sway 
of the Jesuits, is now filled with ruins, and contained but 
a few thousand inhabitants before 1825; many of them 
perished in the following war, and others emigrated. They 
were of Guarani origin, und this country and Paraguay was 
the native country of lhatonce numerous tribe of aborigines. 
Notliiug is known respecting its present political condition 
and its population. 

5. Cordova, tho most important of the states, next'to 
Buenos Ayres, comprehends the Sierra de Cordova and the 
surrounding hilly country, with some adjacent plains. It 
is divided by the Gran Salina from Santiago, Catamarca, 
ntul Rioja, and by a travesia, or desert country overgrown 
with stunted prickly trees, front San Juan. A sterile and 
thinly inhabited country lies between it and San Luis. On 
the south it extends to the country of the Indian tribes. 
The low sterile tract in which the rivers Segundo and 
Primero are lost, and tho Laguna Salados de lus f’orqngos 
is situated, separates it from Santa FA Thus it is much i 
more fertile than all the countries .which surround it. 
N umerous rivers descend from tho Sierra de Cordova* hut 
all are lost in the desert, with the exception of tho Rio 
Tcrcero, which, during part of the year, with difficulty finds 
its way to the bed of the Carcarafiai, which falls into the 
Parank near Santo Espiritu below Santa Fe. This river 
would be navigable for six or eight months in the year, 
but for two small rapids, which however might easily be 
removed. The valleys within the Cordova mountains, and 
those which extend ftlong their tides, have a fertile soil, and 
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maizo and fruits are raised there in abundance, but the plains, 
as well as tlie declivities of the mountains, are only fit for 
pasture. Cattle and sheep constitute the principal wealth of 
the republic; hides and wool areexported to Buenos Ayres. 
Cordova, the capital, is built on the banks of the Rio Pri- 
mcro, in a narrow valley Considerably depressed below the 
general surface of tho country. Thus it is sheltered from 
the north and south winds, which, blowing alternately on 
the higher grounds, produce sudden changes in the atmo¬ 
sphere which are injurious to health. Tho town has a popu¬ 
lation of 14,000 inhabitants. The streets are regularly laid 
out, and the hou.-:es are built of brick, and better than in 
other towns in-the interior; most of them have balconies. 
In tho centre of the town is a spacious square, on one side 
of which is a neat town-hall, and on the other a fine cathe¬ 
dral. There are also ton other well-built churches, and a 
university erected bv the Jesuits, which in former times was 
famous, but is now hardly hotter than a provincial college. 
This town was formerly the depot of the European mer¬ 
chandise intended to be sent to Peru, but this brunch of 
commerce no longer exists. The commercial connections of 
Cordova do not extend beyond Buenos Ayres. Alla Gracia, 
a neat town near the base of the Sierra de Cordova, con¬ 
tains 3000 inhabitants. 

6. Santiago is of great extent, comprehending the 
western part of the Gran Salina, the country between the Rio 
Dulcc and tho Rio Snlado, south of 27° 30', and also a large 
tract of fho Gran Chaco, to tho east of the last-mentioned 
river. But the good land is of comparatively small ex¬ 
tent, and almost entirely limited to a narrow tract along both 
sides of the Rio Dulce, and a still smaller tract on the 
banks of the Snlado. Though the soil is sandy, it has 
great fertility in the neighbourhood of the river, producing 
plentiful crops of wheat and some good grass. Where it 
is not cultivated, it is mostly covered with large trees. In 
the deserts which surround the cultivated tract that species 
of cactus on which tho cochineal insect lives is abundant, 
and a considerable quantity of cochineal (from 6000 to 
10,000 lbs. annually) is sent to Peru and Chile. Some dis¬ 
tricts have good pasturage. The inhabitants, among whom 
are many Indians that speak the Quichua language, are 
industrious, and manufacture ponchon (cloaks) and coarso 
saddle-clolhs or blankets. Some soda is extracted on the 
borders of the Great Salina from tho salsola. This country 
is considered the hottest in South America. Santiago del 
Estcro, on the right bank of the Rio Dulce, has about 4000 
inhabitants, and exports cochineal and ponchos to Tucuman 
and Peru. Matara is a small place on tho Rio Salado, 
where it begins to be navigable. 

7. Tucuman comprehends the greater part of the 
slightly-inclined plain which extends from the base of the 
Sierra de Aconquija towards the Rio Suludo, but does not 
reach its banks, being separated from them by a broad tract 
of waste lend. The Rio Salado divides it from the nomadic 
tribes of the Gran Chaco, the Rio Tala from the state of Salta, 
and the Sierra do Aconquija from that of Catamarea. It 
unites great fertility of soil with abundance of water, and 
is the best cultivated state in the Argentine republic. 
Rice, wheat, maize, and tobacco are raised and exported, i 
The declivities of the mountains contain timber and excel- | 
lent grass. The cattle are larger than in any other state. In ! 
the mountains gold, silver, copper, and lead are said to 
exist, but no minus are worked at present. The capital, San 
Miguel de Tucuman, which stands on an elevated plain, has 
a hot but dry and salubrious climate. The inhabitants ex¬ 
ceed 6000. It carries on a considerable trade in cattle and 
mules; the latter are sent to Bolivia. 

8. Salta occupies tho northern portion of the territories 
that belong to tho Argentine Republic, and has every variety 
of soil and climate. On the cast, where it borders on the 
Gran Chaco, the boundary-line has not been fixed. On the 
north it borders on the departments of Tarija and Potosi, 
in the republic of Bolivia, and is divided from them by the 
desert table-land of Yavi and tho range called Abra de 
Cortaderas. It comprehends the Despoblado, whose climate 
resembles that of Siberia; the valley of the Guachipas, which 
in dimate and productions represents Europe: and the 
Plain of Salta and the valleys of the Rio de Jujtiy and 
Lavayan, which in both respects resemble the West Indies. 
Its commercial products consist of tobacco, sugar, and cotton. 
A groat number of mules, which are bought in the southern 
provinces in a very lean state, acquire strength in, the rich 
pastures of Salta, and are sent to Peru and Bolivia, and this 


tratllc is one of the principal sources of wealth to the in¬ 
habitants. The mountains contain gold, silver, copper, and 
other metals, but these mines are little worked. Salta, the 
capital, is situated in a plain about ten miles wide and forty 
long. The streets are tegular, but narrow, and the houses 
of brick, but not large. In tlie centre of tho square arc 
the government-house, the cathedral, and several public 
buildings. The population is estimated at 8000 or 9000. 
The commerce is not considerable. Jujuy is built in an ex¬ 
tensive basin, surrounded by high mountains, on the banks 
of the Rio de Jujuy, an allluent of the Lavaycn : it con¬ 
tains about 4000 inhabitants, and lias some traffic, as the 
carriage-road leading to Bolivia terminates at this place, and 
the goods must be transported further north on mules. At 
Jujuy begins one of the most extraordinary mountain-passes 
in the world. A narrow valley extends from the town to 
the summit of the range called Abra do Cortaderas, a dis¬ 
tance of 90 miles by the road. Thu highest summit of this 
road appears to have an elevation of between 11,000 and 
12.000 foot. Oran is a small town on the Rio de Tarija, 
about 30 miles above its junction with tho Rio Lavaycn. 
At this place the river navigation is suid to commence. 

Some years ago the inhabitants of Jujuy made an attempt 
to establish a government in their town, independent of 
the provincial government of Salta. Wo do not know how 
far this attempt has succeeded. 

9. Catamarea comprehends the country between the 
mountain-ranges of tho Sierra of Aconquija and Ambato ’ 
on the cast, und the Andes on the west, which is very 
little known. It consists of some valleys, running between 
mountain ranges south-east and north-west, and terminating, 
at their southern extremity, on the borders of the Gran 
Salina, being thus separated from the other inhabited 
countries by high mountains and deserts. The rivers which 
water these valleys are lost in the Gran Salina. The 
climate is sultry, and especially so when the south winds 
blow, which come over the desert. Tt appears that maize 
and wheat, arc raised to a considerable extent, but cannot 
be exported over the mountains. It sends only cotton and 
red popper to the adjacent countries, tho latter chiefly to 
Buenos Ayres, where it is extensively used. The present 
capital is Catamarea, whose population is’stated to bo 4000. 
The first capital was called London, being founded at tho 
time when Philip 11. of Spain married Queen Mary of Eng¬ 
land. It is not known if that place is still inhabited. 

10. Jtioja comprehends the country between the Gran 
Salina and the Andes, from 28° to 31° S. lat., and con¬ 
sists of a narrow strip of cultivable land along tho eastern 
base of the Sierra Velasco, and the two valleys of Famatina 
and Guamlucol, to which a pastoral tract extending round 
tlie southern extremity of the Sierra Velasco must be added. 
The silver-mines of Famatina are very rich, but being situ¬ 
ated above the line of vegetation, they are worked on a 
small scale. Only the northern districts of the country 
east of tho Sierra Famatina are fit for agriculture. The 
state is divided into four departments, of which that lying 
oast of the Sierra Velasco is called Arauco, and produces 
wheat, maize, and cotton. Its principal wealth is its vine¬ 
yards. About 70U0 barrels of wine, of sixteen gallons each, 
and 100 of brandy, are aunuully made, nearly the whole of 
which is exported. The capital, which is also that of the whole 
state, contains between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, und has 
many substantial houses. The department of Famatina,. 
which is included between the Sierra Velasco and Sierra 
Famatina, contains rich orchards in its northern districts, 
and exports some wine. The department of Guandacol 
lies between the Sierra Famatina and the Andes, and pro¬ 
duces very rich crops of wheat. It is inhabited by abori¬ 
gines, who hunt tho vicuna in the adjacent mountains. 
The wool of the vicuna is tlie only article of export. The 
fourth department is called the Llanos, which is a desert 
plain, containing a great number of grassy oases, on which 
there arc cattle-farms. It is staled that 16,000 head of 
cattle are exported annually. 

11. San Juan extends along tho eastern declivity of the 
Andes, from 30“ 30' to 32° S. lat., comprehending the 
northern part of the Vale of Uspall&ta and a largo portion 
of the plain which separates the Paramilla range from 
tho mountains of Cordova. The Vale of Uspall&ta is barren 
and nearly uncultivated. The soil of tho plain consists of 
sand, and is without grass, but covered with stunted prickly 
trees of the mimosa kind. It i9 quite barren, and jaoduces , 
no kind of grain or vegetables, except where it is irrigated 
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by tho sweat water of the Rio de San Juan and some of its 
minor affluents. . This irrigation renders the land exceed¬ 
ingly fertile; without any other manure, they produce most 
pleutiful crops of wheat and Indian corn. The ordinary 
crop* of wheat are fifty for one, in better lands eighty or a 
hundred for one, and in a few places it is said to be two hun¬ 
dred and even two hundred and forty. The distance from a 
market and the difficulties attendant on the transport of 
heavy goods through desert plains, greatly diminish tho 
value of this fertility. But as fruit-trees, especially vines, 
succeed very well in this soil, wines and brandies are ex¬ 
ported to a considerable amount. This country contains the 
chlatnyphorus. [Chlamyphorus] In the northern district, 
called Jachal, there are some gold-mines, whoso produce is 
not great, lire capital, S. Juan, on the banks of the Rio do 
S. Juan, is stated to have a population of 8000. It is the 
entrepfit of the wines and brandies which are sent to the 
other provinces. 

12. Mendoza extends from 32° S. lat. to tho old boun¬ 
dary-line (36° S. lat.j, along the foot of the Andes, and in¬ 
cludes the southern part of the Vale of Uspallata and the 
whole of that of Ttmuyan. It contains the volcanoes of 
Aconcagua, Maypu, Iiancogua, and Peteroa, and the Andes 
are here crossed by the most frequented roads which lead 
over the mountain-passes of-Uspallata, Portillo, and Las 
Damas. The valleys of Uspallata and Tunuyan arc barren 
and nearly uninhabited. The plain which stretches from 
tho Andes eastward has a sandy soil and does not produce 
grain, nor even grass, without irrigation, but when irrigated 
it yields abundant crops of wheat, lndian-corn, and lucerne ; 
the lucerne may be cut fourteen times in a year. Rain and 
dew are very rare, except in the southern districts on tho 
banks of the Rio Diamante, where the rains are so abun¬ 
dant that corn may be raised without artificial irrigation, 
but agricultural settlements have only been established 
lately in this district. The vineyards and plantations of 
fruit-trees are extensive. The produce of this country is 
partly sent to the states farther east, and partly to Chile, as 
the following table shows:— 


Exports of the Produce of the Stale of Mendoza, in 1827. 
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In this table the dried fruits are omitted, as well as tin 
mules. The dried fruits consist of figs, peaches, apples, 
nuts, and olives. They go mostly to Chile, whither alsi 
from 300 to 400 mules arc annually sent. Mendoza, thi 
capital of the state and the centre of its commerce, is situ 
atcrl at the foot of the Andes, 4801 feet above the level o: 
tho Atlantic, in a country irrigated by numerous cuts from 
the Rio de Mendoza. It is a neat and pleasant town ; the 
houses are only one story high, and have porticos. Tho 
climate is dry and noted for its salubrity. The population 
may amount to 12,000. San Martin, or Villa-nueva, west 
of Mendoza, is a thriving place, with 2000 inhabitants. 

13. San Luis comprehends that immense tract o 
country \#hich extends botvveen the state of Mendoza or 
the west and that of Cordova on the cast. Its north 
western part runs northward to the boundary of Rioja am 
the bordor of the Great Salina, and it reaches southward t 
the old boundary-lino (35° S. lat.). No part of it possesses 
any considerable degree of fertility. Tho greatest number 
of the widely-scattered and isolated settlements, consisting 
mostly ot cattle-farms, occur along the road leading from 
Buenos Ayres to Memloza, in tho hilly country, where tracts 
of grassy land alternate with ridges of hills and sandy 
deserts overgrown with mimosas. As the grass is coarse 
and long, the pastures are indifferent; still cattle, horses 
mules, and sheep ore abundant, and are exported to a smal 
amount, together with some wool. Tho corn and maize 
which are raised are not sufficient for the consumption o; 

• A load or cargo it equal to about 800 Ibt. 


he scanty population. The country between the Sierra de 
Jordova on one side, and Mendoza and San Juan on the 
>ther, is still worse. As no fresh-water stream runs through 
t, it cannot be irrigated, and, with the exception of a 
■cw spots, is a complete desert. San Luis de la Punta, the 
capital, is a poor village-like town, with 1400 inhabitants. 

Tho countries witnin the boundaries of the Argentine 
Republic which are not included in the territories of any one 
of these thirteen republics, occupy perhaps one-fourth of its 
area. They are, on the north, the Gran Chaco, or Great 
Desert, and on the south, the whole tract south of the old 
boundary-line, with the exception of that portion which, by 
a decree of the junta of Buenos Ayres, has lately been ap¬ 
propriated to that state. As the inhabitants of both 
ountriea are, with few exceptions, nomadic tribes, there are 
no towns. But the Spaniams have jbrmed a settlement on 
the Cusu Leubu, called Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen. It is 
built on tho northern banks of the river, about fifteen miles 
from its mouth. The houses are small and irregularly 
placed. The population consists of about 2000 persons, of 
whom 500 are negroes. It has some commerce with the 
vibes of the Puelches, who live on the plains west of the 
own. Carmen sends a representative to the junta of Buenos 
Ayres. To keep the Indians who live on this large plain in 
due restraint, and to prevent them from invading the white 
settlements, the government of Buenos Ayres has esta¬ 
blished two lines of fortifications. A few forts have beon 
erectod along the course of the Cusu Leubu at those places 
where there is an easy passage over the river. The other 
line of forts runs along the western boundary-line of the 
state of Buenos Ayres, from the Bahia to tho Fort of Me- 
linque, and this line is intended to protect more immediately 
the settlements which lie to tho cast of it. But no line of 
forts protects the inhabitants of San Luis against the in¬ 
vasion of the native tribes. 

Manufactures. —The most important branch of manu¬ 
facturing industry is that of ponchos, or oblong square pieces 
of woollen cloth, with a hole in the middle', to pass the head 
through; they aro usod by the gauchos and other people as 
cloaks. The finest are made of vicuna skins, in the town o> 
Santiago del Estero. Somo woollen fabrics for men's ana 
women’s dresses are also made, as well as saddle-cloths. 
In some parts some coarse cotton-cloth was formerly made 
by the country-people for their own use, hut this branch of 
domestic industry lias been nearly abandoned since tho 
introduction of British manufactures. 

Commerce .—The internal commerce of the states is con¬ 
siderable, as most of them have some products which avo 
either not at all or only to a small amount raised in the 
neighbouring states. Thus the cotton of Corvientes and of 
Catamarca, and the wines and brandies of Rioja, San Juan, 
and Mendoza, are transported from the places where they 
are grown, to the states which are most distant from them. 
Under the Spanish dominion great numbers of horses and 
mules (60,000) were annually sent to Peru and Bolivia, but 
at present tho number oxported to those countries appears 
to be small. Tho commerce by land with Chile is not con¬ 
siderable, being almost limited to the exports of the state of 
Mendoza, which have been already mentioned. 

The maritime commerce of these countries, while they 
were under the sway of Spain, was not great. Tho official 
valuation of the average imports from 1702 to 1796, in¬ 
clusive, did not exceed 2,606,754 Spanish dollars (586,520/.), 
though every article was sold at an exorbitant price. Since 
these countries have obtained their independence, and have 
been accessible to tbe vessels of all nations, tho imports 
have increased so much that, at the comparatively low 
prices at which articles are now sold in those countries, 
their value in peaceable years amounts to about 7,000,000 
dollars (1,575,000/.). But this commerce has experienced 
great interruptions and vicissitudes. Between 1821 and 
1825 it was in the most flourishing state. From 18*26 
to 1828 foreign vessels were excluded by the Brazilian 
blockade. After that time tbe country was distracted by 
civil wars and political revolutions. Another interruption 
has recently been caused by the bloekade of the French, 
which still lasts. Before the Brazilian blockade, the port of 
Buenos Ayres was the only place whence the produce of 
theso states was sent to foreign countries; but since that 
time great part of the northern provinces have sent their 

E reduce to Monte Video, and received foreign merchandise 
y the same way. In 1822 the imports of Buenos Ayrea 
amounted to 11,267,622 dollars (2,539,715/.), viz. 
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Sp.nl.h Dollur*. 

Great Britain sent to the value of . 5,730,052 
France ..... 820,109 

Holland, Germany, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark . 532,187 

The Mediterranean . . . 848,303 

The United States of North America 1,368,277 
Brazil . . . . . . 1,418.768 

China. 165,267 

The Havanna .... 248,025 

Chile and Peru . . . . 115,674 


11,267,622 

In the following years the value of the imports increased 
considerably; but after the Brazilian blockade, when Monte 
Video began to share this trade with Buenos Ayres, it de¬ 
creased to the above-stated amount of about seven millions, 
which diminution however may partly be attributed to the 
political disorganization which has prevailed up to the pre¬ 
sent time. 

The goods imported from Great Britain into Buenos 
Ayres consist of cotton cloth, plain and printed calicoes, 
linens, woollens, and silks; and besides hardware and cut¬ 
lery, coarse and fine earthenware, glass, iron and steel, 
leather, tin and pewter wares, and tin plates, arms and 
ammunition, and a number of minor articles. France im¬ 
ports superfine eloth and linens, merinos, cashmeres, silks 
and cambrics, lace, gloves, shoes, silk stockings, looking- 
glasses, fans, combs, and jewellery. From Germany are 
imported cloth, linens, and cottons; from Holland, cloth, 
linens, gin, butter and cheese, and Westphalia hams; from 
Belgium, arms, especially swords and pistols; and from 
Sweden, iron, cordage, canvas, pitch, tar, and deals are 
imported. From tho Mediterranean, Sicilian and Spanish 
produco are sent, of which tho most important are the 
cheap red winos of Sicily, the common wines of Catalonia, 
brandies, olive oil, maccaroni, and dried fruits. They were 
formerly brought by British vessels from Gibraltar, but are 
now mostly carried in Sardinian ships. From Spain aro 
imported some serges and silks, velvets, and Spanish snuff. 
Formerly great quantities of paper were brought from Spain, 
but that article is now sent from Genoa. From the United 
States of North America are imported spirits, soap, sperm 
candles, dried and salt provisions, tobacco, furniture, and 
denis. Some years ago great quantities of flour and coarse 
unbleached cotton-cloth were imported from these parts, but 
very little is now brought. Brazil sends to Buenos Ayres 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, and rice; and a great quantity of 
the maid, or Paraguay tea, of an inferior description. 
From China are brought in British vessels tea, silks, crapes, 
nankeens, wearing-apparel, tortoise-shell, earthenware, mat¬ 
ting, and some minor articles. Havanna sends to Buenos 
Ayres sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 


Exports from Buenos Ayres in 1822, 1829, and 1837. 


Articles. 

Vnlitfi in 1832. 
Hollars. 

Value in 1829. 
llnllan. 

Value in 1937. 
Dollars. 

Silver, roineil and bullion 

1,115,153 

291,173 

2 7,791 

Gold, coined and bullion 

■ 

204,310 

431.732 

380,137 

Copper . 


s 

2,321 


— 

Ox bides • 



2,30,488 

3,419,196 

3,291.540 

Hor-sc likios . 



421,506 

96,844 

38,0-16 

.lurked beef . 



350,653 

.'129.638 

446,192 

Horns 



47,110 

90,000 

26,070 

Horse-bnir . 



114 411 

no, oi6 

211.116 

Sheep-wool , 


• 

31,417 

30,334 

329,412 

Chinchilla fakins 


• 

36,308 

33,125 

13,263 

Nutria skins . 


• 

29,247 

179,268 

129,632 

Tallow . • . 


• 

124,800 

65,271 

150,373 

Hark' • • 


• 

2,912 

— 

— 

Cotton . • 



— 

1.936 

480 

Sheep akiny , 



— 

— 


Vlonr . • 


• 

— 

— 

56,268 

Com . . 


• 

— 

—- 

14,825 

Sundry minor articles 

• 

113,780 

121,387 

108,818 




4,962,505 


8,637,138 




or jE 1,116,563 

or * 1 , 170,000 

or AT,268,366 


* Mules are occasionally exported to the West Indies and 
to the island of Mauritius. AH the articles which occur in 
the above list are brought to Europe—except the jerked 
beef, which goes to the Spanish West Indies and Brazil; 
the corn and dour,which are exported to the last-mentioned 
country; and a considerable portion of wool and sheep-skins, 
which are carried to the United States of North America. 

The average number of vessels which annually enter the 


port of Buenos Ayres is 240. In 1837 only 2->8 entered a«,i 
of this number 61 were British, 40 from the United States 
of North America, 42 from Brazil, 24 from France, 20 from 
the ports of the kingdom of Sardinia, 12 from Spain, D from 
Denmark, 7 from Hamburg, 4 from Sweden, 4 from 
Bremen, 2 from Portugal, and Tuscany, Holland, ami 
Russia sent each one. 

As the produce of the central and northern provinces is 
carried by land to Monte Video, and thenco exported to 
foreign countries, wc shall add tho articles exported from 
that harbour, observing that tho republic of Uraguay, of 
which Monto Video is the only commercial port, supplied 
probably less than one-fourth of the exported goods. 

Table of exports from Monte Video in 1836, showing 
the quantities of oaeh article, and tho countries for which 
they wero shipped:— 
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Ox liidei, dry. No. 

,, .alt, 1I0. 

61.713 

108,428 

38,848 

67,026 

7668 

H7',‘W2 

3.270 

119 


124,666 

13,288 

297 



2.90! 

— 

--- 

141.382 

Horns . do. 

329,836 

32,11V 

124,766 

20328 

27,291 

20,241 

12.552 

830 

5'U.l*5 

Jerked beef, ewt. 

— 

-- 

-. 

— 

_ 


218318 

89.03A 1 y0b.X>4 

l!ortclutir.itrro)Mt* 

9.878 

4,622 

3,981 

_ 

436 

72 

— 

— 

lx,692 

= 2511). 









Cuttings of Indus 

■Kli 

761 

1.584 

— 

960 

_ 


— 

7.776 

Horse bides No. 

15J-20 

46 


1,121 

_ _ 


- . 

— 

37.401. 

Grease nrrnb.-is 

14.357 

— 

2.7m 

— 

— 

192 

1,419 

4.390 

23 568 

Wool . do. 

14.930 

iBBESS 

14,140 

30 

2 50O 

-. 

- 

— 

33.900 

Sheep skins dor.. 

1.937 

2,6.16 

iKJUrfJ 

353 

837 

— 

2" 


9,835 

Tallow .nr mba* 

6.15!; 

4.112 

45; 

3 787 

2 123 

450 

2.425 

1,847 

43.182 

Nutria skins, do/.. 

3,990 

320 

1.640 


Sttt 

400 

_ 

— 

6.570 

Mare's grease 

2,914 

— 

50 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

3.0U3 

■rrolins 









i’eal-.klo. No. 

3.831 

_ 


_. 

63 



161 

Tongue. dot 


— 

— 

— 

_ 


4-J0 

- - 

440 

Mules . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ . 

.- 

«... 

•no 

Horses 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

164 

- 

164 

Hones tons 

259 

53 

10 

— 


3 

1 

. „• 

326 


Vessels which entered and sailed from tho port of Monte 
Video in 1836, with the estimated value of their cargoes:— 


Countries. 

l’ntered. 

Sailed. 

No. of 
Ships. 

Vidua of Cur* 
goo* in Spit- 
nidi dollars. 

No. of 
Ships. 

Value of Car¬ 
goes in Spa¬ 
nish dollars. 

British . . . 

58 

1,172,058 

■1 

051,423 

Brazilian 

62 

713,703 

m 

825,440 

American . 

50 


mm 

205,820 

French . . . 

40 

578,178- 

40 

404,430 

Spanish . . . 

15 

311,285 

15 

236,672 

Sardinian 

57 

102,030 

41 

30,252 

Portuguese . , 

13 


13 

62.700 

Other countries . 


502,082 


630,000 



3,G 12,037 

■ 

3,506,655 


More copious particulars on the commerce of tlio Argen¬ 
tine Republic aro given in Sir Woodbine Parish’s valuable 
book on Buenos Ayres and the provinces of the Rio do la 
Plata, from which these statistical facts are taken. 

Hittary .—'Though Amerigo Vespucci sailed along the 
coast before the end of the fifteenth century, it does not 
appear that he observed the wide costuary of tho Rio dc la * 
Plata. It was discovered by Juan Diaz do Solis, who was 
sent to these parts in 1512, b, the Spanish government, 
and he took possession of it, but did not form a settle 
ment. 

Sebastian Cabot was sent from Jpain, in 1530, to mako 
discoveries in South America. He traversed the*La Plata, 
and following the course of the Rio Parana to its conflu¬ 
ence with the Paraguay, sailed up the first-mentioned 
river, but being prevented from proceeding far by shoals 
and cataracts, he entered the Paraguay, which ho ascended 
to a point above the place where Asuncion Is situated. 
He built also a small fort aj; the place where the Rio Ter- 
cero, or rather the Carcaranal, joins the Parani (32° 30' 

S. lat.), which Tie called Santo Spiritu, which however was 
destroyed by the Indians soon after his departure. The 
favourable account that he gave of the country called Para¬ 
guay induced the Spaniards to send a considerable force to 
these parts under the Adelantado Don Pqdro dc Mendoza, 
in 1534, who built a fort near the spot on which the town 
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of Btrentift Ayto!<*tto'# stands; and his tbfth ftalted to £#&* 
tdtfn of Aftanetek The fort waft, toon 
Mgp:J? -jam' Indians. The Spaniittlft cbneeu(- ?.^ ; 5 
4^t-lll©ferm Paraguay, and front thence ihay graditelljr 
Bt&ito tts establish their settlements ovOr tfce country. 

!v'Iti 15%, Don Juan de Garttv founded the town of Santa 
'.Jfi. In the mean time other Spaniards, who, for tome time 
before had held undisturbed pOftseftzion of Alto Peru, or the 
present republic of Bolivia, aatunced southward, passed the 
Abva de Cortaderas, and founded Salta, Tucuman, and Cor¬ 
dova, about the same time- that Garay built Santa FA The 
town of Buenos Ay toft was founded by Garay in 1580. Be 
built a fort sufficiently strong to repel the attacks of the 
Indians. All the countries thus conquered were joined to 
the vicewiyaHy of Peril, of which they formed a portion 
until 1777, wnen Buenos Ayres was divided from it, and 
constituted a separate viceroyalty. In the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits entered the country for the purpose of 
civilising the Indians and converting them to Christianity. 
Their progress was at first slow, but after the year 1692, 
when they obtained more extensive privileges, the conver¬ 
sion and civilisation of the Guaranis, who inhabited both 
banks of the Parana above the island of ApipA went on 
rapidiy; and about the middle of the last century it was 
staled and believed that the Jesuits had succeeded in form¬ 
ing a powerful state. On the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1768, it was found that the country was inhabited by about 
100,000 peaceful and industrious Guaranis. Since that 
time the Missionos, as they are called, have rapidly de¬ 
creased in population. At present the number of the in¬ 
habitants is stated to bounder 8000. Though the attempts 
to convert the other tribes who inhabit the northern pro¬ 
vinces were not attended with great success, the Spaniards 
had suffered less from their incursions than from the attacks 
of the southern tribes, who, from the time that they had 
obtained horses, adopted tho habits of the Mongols and 
other nomadic nations of Upper Asia, and by their unex¬ 
pected incursions laid Waste tnc neighbouring Spanish set¬ 
tlements, and drovo off their herds of cattle. If tliesu 
natives had submitted to the orders of tho hereditary chiefs, 
like the Mongols, they would probably have expelled the 
whites from the plains and confined them to tho moun¬ 
tainous regions. The Spaniards tried all means to bring 
about a pacification, and they partly succeeded in 1740, 
when the course of the Rio Saladoof Buenos Ayres and the 
parallel of 35° S. lat. were agreed upon as the boundary be¬ 
tween the southern Indians and tho Spanish settlements. 

In 1805 the town of Buenos Ayres was taken by the 
British, but they wore soon expelled. The inhabitants of 
the Argentine Republic, like those of the other Spanish 
colonies, did not submit to the authority of Joseph Bona¬ 
parte, and, in 1810, they organised an independent govern¬ 
ment in the name of king Ferdinand VII. But after Fer¬ 
dinand recovered the throne of Spain, his measures respect¬ 
ing the American colonies created such disgust, that tho 
states united and declared their independence in tho town 
of San Miguel de Tucuman, the 9th of July, 1816; and in 
1819, a federal government was projected, but the states 
refused to accede to it because they were made too dependent 
on the federal government. At the same time disunion and 
civil war broke out, which were attended by a rapid succes¬ 
sion of political changes. Tho provincial government of 
Buenos Ayres underwent twenty changes between tho 10th 
of November, 1819, and the end of January, 1821. In 
1821 the government seemed to have acquired some con¬ 
sistency, at least at Buenos Ayres. But the ascendancy 
which the military acquired in the war with Brazil, brought 
on other revolutions niter the conclusion of peace (1828), 
which continued until 1836, wheu Rosas was created dic¬ 
tator for life. At present the French have declared war 
against Buenos Ayres, and are blockading the port. 

(Miers, Travels in Chile and La Plata; Beaumont’s 
Travels in Buenos Ayres, 8?c. ; Parish’s Buenos Ayres and 
the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata; Robertson's Letters 
on Paraguay; Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle ; Andrews, Journey from Buenos Ayres, <£c., to 
Santiago in Chile, fyc.; Temple's Travels in various Parts 
qf Peru; CaldcleUgh, Travels in South America; An Ac¬ 
count qf the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, by Ignacio 
Nunez; Pedro de Angeli's Coteccion de Obras y Docu- 
mentos, $c. ; French, On the Province qf Rioja in m South 
America, in the London Geographical Journal , vol. ix. ; 
Goiselihan,' Some Notes oft the Route from Cordova to 
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MeudoyA’ in tfte Lofittok Geogr.Journal, vol. iX«! Bead's 
Rou^k Notes taken dating some Journeys across the tvmpys 

vis a city of Botoiih under 
the ridge of Mount Cttbseron, about 60 fttadi*, Of, rather 
mote Hurt 7 miles, of Thebes. Toe 

ran between, at nearly an equal distance ftom eph. The 
Biijotiahr, wlio migrated from Arno in Thessaly, did not 
colonisePlatoa until after they had occupied the rest of 
Boeotia (Thucyd., iii. 61); and it Was from the first distin¬ 
guished by a spirit of resistance to Thebes in her assertion 
of supremacy over the neighbouring country. The Pla¬ 
toons iii fact were resolved to maintain theii* independence, 
and the Thebans were determined if possible to reduce 
them to the same condition as the other Boeotians,. To 
prevent this, Plataa allied herself with Athens, the Lad&Ise- 
monians having referred them to that state as more Capable 
of affording them assistance than themaelvfes (b.c. 519). 
Ibis connection appears to have determined the fortunes 
and conduct of the Platseans in succeeding times, for they 
were the allies of Athens at the battles of Marathon, Ar- 
temisium, and PlatsSa (b.c. 479), when the rest of the 
Btootians joined the Persians, and also in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. One of the first events of this war was the un¬ 
successful seizure of Platcea by the Thebans, and one of the 
most remarkable was the siege of tho same city by the 
Lacedsemonians, on tho refusal of the inhabitants to give 
up their alliance with the Athenians. They held out to the 
last extremity, and On their surrender were put to death 
by the Lacedecmonians to tho number of 200, the rest 
having escaped by a sortie in the night. This was done at 
the instigation of the Thebans (n.c. 427), who afterwards 
razed the city to the ground. The citizens wore subse¬ 
quently (b.c. 386) restored, in the year after the peace of 
Antalcidcs. (Paus., ix. 1, 3.) The city was however again 
destroyed by the Thebans, in b.c. 374 (Clinton's Past. 
Hell.)"; and though Philip of Macedon promised to rebuild 
it, and its restoration was proposed ou the capture of Thebes 
(b.c. 335) by Alexander, the final restoration of the Pla- 
tteans was not effected till b-C. 315, sixty years after their 
last expulsion by the Thebans. (Clinton’s Fast. Hell., ii., 
p. 396.) 

PLATA'LEA, the generic name by which Linnisus de¬ 
signates the Spoonbills. [Herons, vol. xii., p. 167.] 

PLAT A NTH K'RA is a genus of Orchidaceous plants, 
struck off Ilabenaria on account of the stigmalic processes 
of the column being small and inconspicuous, or altogether 
obsolete, instead of being lengthened into horn like pro¬ 
jections below the arms of tho anther. The species ure 
numerous, and inhabit the temperate parts of the Old World, 
but are rarely ornamental, and never of any known use. 
The • British Flora ’ comprehends two species, P. bifolia 
and P. chlorantha, both white flowered, and called Butterfly 
Orchis. 

PLATA NUS. [Plane.] 

PLATINA, or PLATINUM, an important metal, al¬ 
though is was not known earlier than about tho middle oi 
the last century. It was first made known in Europe by 
Mr. Wood, assay-master in Jamaica, who met with its ore 
in 1741. In 1750 he published a paper upon it in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

The name of this metal is the diminutive of plata, silver, 
given to it on account of its colour, and it was originally 
culled platina del Pinto, because it was found in the auri¬ 
ferous sand of the river Pinto. It has since been found in 
Brazil, Columbia, St. Domingo, and in the Uraliua Moun¬ 
tains. 

Platina is separated from the sand and other matters 
with which it is mixed, by washing with a great quantity of 
water, from which the heavier parts of course subside, and 
these contain the ore in question. 

The ore of platina is composed of irregular rounded 
grains, which are sometimes flattened; they are of various 
sizes, often very small, and occasionally they exhibit traces 
of crystallization; but these are probably derived flrom the 
presence of Borne other metal. These grains possess no 
cleavage. Fracture hackly. Hardness 4-0 to 4*5. Specific 
gravity 17*332. Opaque. Lustre metallic. Colour steel 


Berzelius has analyzed many varieties of this ore, flrom 
which we select two examples; (1) the ore of Barbacoas, in 
the province Of Anlioquia, Colombia, and (2) that of Gorq* 
blagodat ib Siberia;— 
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Platrna 
Palladium 
Rhodium ■ 
Iridium , 
Osrantm 
Iron , 
Copper 
Gangue 


( 1 ) 

84*30 

1*06 

3-48 

He 

1*03 

6-31 

•74 

•80 


m 

86*50 

1*00 

1*J5 


——-97*96 --98*82 do not *ct upon each other, unless 

The process of purifying platina and of rendering it mal- in the nascent state, for if the metal be 

leabie is ond of considerable complication and difficulty, X P° S< tothqgas even at red heat, or in solution inwater, 
and it is one which our space will not permit us to detail: no d ‘' t * on j h l k®* plwse between them, but the 
we therefore, merply refer- to the late Dr. Wollaston's ex- ,« "^ r0 , , . r, “ e Pwhna may be obtained by dissolving 

tremely interesting paper op the subject, contained ip the „„ m "Pia-regm, or nitro-hydrochloric acid: in this 

•Phrlosophicat Transactions' for 1829. J? 8 ® thc ' nascent ohlorino dissolves it, and by evaporating 

The following are the properties; of pure platina:—its co- d 7? e i 9 i nn< * ex P osin 8 ‘ho residue to o heat 

lour is greyish-white, intermediate between silver and tin. Uti-j 392 ’ untl1 .rine ceases to bo evolved, the proto- 
Whcn it is free from iridium, it is so very ductile, that it may 5, or . . remains. This chloride is green, unalterable in 
be drawn into very fine wiro, not exceeding the 2000 th part «•**. msoluolo m water, or in sulphuric or nitric acid, but 
of an inch in diameter; it is also very malleable, and mav h f droc “] ori ® partially dissolves it, and the solution is 

ho honton intn loauno AnnAw/linr* t a D n .L_ _ red. At a high tomneraturo it is totnllv rl»mmnn«>i) tha 


It combines with most acids, and forms suUb, which nro 
brown erred ; it has however a greater tendency to combine 
with alkalis and oxides than with acids. - 

It is composed of 

Two equivalents of oxygen , 16 

One equivalent of platina . 98 

Equivalent . , 114 

CMorhu and Platina do not act upon each other, unless 
the chlorine be in the nascent state, for if the metal be 
exposed to the gas even at red heat, or in solution in water, 
no action takes place between them, but the 
Protochloride of Platina may be obtained by dissolving 
the metal m aqua-regia, or nitro-hydrochloric acid: in this 
case the nascent ohlorino dissolves it, and by evaporating 
the solution to dryness, and exposing the residue to a heat 
of about 392°, until chlorine ceases to bo evolved, the nroto- 

wnmet'ne TU.*- .LI_' 1 _ • _ 1 . ■*. 


be beaten into thin leaves. According to Berzelius, when r fi ^ ? high tomperaturo it is totally decomposed, the 
perfectly pure, it is softer than silver, and it is susceptible c ‘ ,lo *'! ne berng expelled, and metallic platina left. The 
of receiving a fino polish. Of all metals it is the least ex- cau . '"Kalis, potash ana soda, decompose it, and separate 
pansible. its density varies: when fused, it is I 9 60; i- e platina, which dissolves in an excess of the 
when forged, it is as high as 21*4 to 21 - 5 . alkalis, and yields a deep grecn-coloured solution. 

Platina suffers no change by exposure to tlie air, nor is 18 co,n P oso< * of 
it oxidized when heated in it. It does not under any cir- O ne equivalent of ehlorine , 30 

cumstances decompose water. It is infusible in the strong- One equivalent of platina . . 98 

est heat of a smith's forgo, but it may be melted by voltaic ' - 

electricity or by tho oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Of all metals, 'Equivalent. . . 134 

except iron and copper, it is the most tenacious: a wire of Bichloride of Platina is obtained by evaporating a solu- 
tho diameter of 0‘787th of a line is capable of sustaining tion of platina is nitro-liydrochloric acid to drvness'at a very 
a weight of about 274 pounds. Like iron, platina possesses gentle heat, when it remains as a red hydrate, which bo- 
the very valuable property of welding at a high tempera- comes brown when tho water is expelled. This salt is duli- 
turo, and this enables us to form it into chemical vessels of quesccnt; very solublo in water, alcohol, and sotlier; the 

onnnf nn/1 /In ilir lion Cfilltf inric inllinU if nun . 1 4* n ■•.,11 .... _ 1__ . 1* 1 , 


great and daily use. 

Oxygen and Platina, it follows from what has been 
already stated, have but little affinity for each other. It is 
not acted upon, and consequently is not oxidized, by tho 
agency of any acid whatever; but when it is treated with 
nitro-hydrocliloric acid (aqua regia), it is converted into a 
chloride, and when the protochlerido is digested with heat 
in a solution of potash, a black oxide, or protoxide, is formed, 
part of which is dissolved by the excess of alkali, and part 
is precipitated; when sulphuric acid is added to the alkaline 
solution to saturation, tho oxide of platina which it held in 
solution is precipitated of a greenish colour. It is a hydrate, 
which, when heated, first loses water and afterwards oxygen, 
and is reduced to thc metallic state. 

Protoxide of Platina is nearly black, very bulky, and 
has a good deal the appearance of charcoal. It decomposes 
readily and even with detonation at a heat below redness. 
It is soluble in sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid, and in 
its nascent state some vegetable acids dissolve it. It is 
easily reduced by eombustiblo bodies. The salts which it 
forms with acids are but little permanent, it being separated 
readily into metallic platina and peroxide. 

It consists nearly of 

One equivalent of oxygen . 8 

One equivalent of platina . 98 

Equivalent . . 10f» 

Sesquioxide qf Platina. —According to Mr. E. I)ury, 
when sulphate of platina is decomposed by ammonia, and 
the precipitate boiled in a weak solution of potash, and 
then cautiously dried , fulminating platina is formed, which, 
when treated with nitric acid, leaves a grey powder, which 
is a sesquioxide, composed of 

One and a half equivalents <Jf oxygon ] 2 
One equivalent of platina . , 98 

Equivalent . . . 110 

It is also stated that this oxide may be obtained by beat-' 
ing spongy platina with potash, and then treating the resi¬ 
due with dilute nitric acid. 

Binbxide qf Platina may be prepared by precipitating 
suipnate or nitrate of platina with potash, and keeping the 
portions separate. The first is a hydrate of the peroxide, 
and tbe last a subsalt. The hydrate is to be moderately 
heated, so as to expel the water, hut not any of the oxygen: 
the hydrate of this oxide is vellow, hut whan the water is 
expelled it beeous* blaelc* ** 


solutions which it forms are of a pure yellow colour; light 
decomposes them, metallic platina being deposited. When 
tho solution contains excess of hydrochloric acid, orange 
yellow crystals are obtained, which are considered as a 
hydrochlorate of the bichloride; when subjected to a mo¬ 
derate degree of heat, tho bichloride becomes protochloridc, 
and at a red heat it is totally decomposed, chlorine being 
expelled, and metallic platina left. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of chlorine . 72 

One equivalent of platina . . 98 

Equivalent . . .170 

Bromide of Plalina is obtained by dissolving platina in n 
mixture of hydrobromic and nitric acids. It is of a reddisli- 
brown colour and becomes a crystalline mass by evapora¬ 
tion. It is decomposed by heat. It is probably a bibroinidc, 
composed of— 

Two equivalents of bromine . lfiG 

One equivalent of platina . 9s 

Equivalent . . 25 1 

Carbon and Platina liavo lately been combined by Zetse; 
they form a black powder, which is composed of— 

Two equivalents of carbon . 12 

Ono equivalent of platina , . 98 

Equivalent. . . 110 

Sulphur and Plalina form two compounds: tho 
Protosulphuret of Plalina may Do formed by several pro¬ 
cesses, as by heating these elements together in an exhausted 
glass tube, or heuting the amnionio-c.bloride of platina with 
half its weight of sulphur until tho hydrochlorafe of ammo¬ 
nia and excess of sulphur are entirely expelled: oi* by add¬ 
ing hydrosulphuric acid to protochloride of platina. 

It is a grey or blackish powder of a metallic lustre, un- 
j altered by exposure to air or water, and scarcely attacked 
even by boiling acids, but is decomposed when ignited with 
chlorate of potash. It consists of— 

One equivalent of sulphur . ' 16 

One equivalent of platina • . 98' 

Equivalent . . 114 

Bisulphuret qf Platina is procured by mixing a solution 
of sulphurut of potassium with one of chloride of platina; 
the precipitated sulphuret is a black powder, which is to be 
dried in vaeuo over sulphuric acid. 
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When it is exposed to dry on paper in the air, tho sul¬ 
phur absorbs oxygen, and becomes sulphuric acid, which acts 
upon and chars the paper. 

It is formed of— 

Two equivalents of sulphur . 32 

One equivalent of platina . . 98 

Equivalent . . 130 

Phosphtiret qf Platina is prepared by subjecting spongy 
platina to the action of phosphorus: it is hard, brittle, of a 
silvery white colour, lias a crystalline fracture, and is more 
fusible Ilian silver; it is partially decomposed by heat, and 
completely so by roasting. 

Iodine and Platina may be combined. 

Protiodide qf Platina is obtained by decomposing a 
solution of the protoclilorido with one of iodide of potas¬ 
sium : after the mixture has been for some time heated, a 
black, heavy, finely divided precipitate is obtained, which 
adheres to the Rngers like chnrcoul; it has neither taste nor 
smell; is unalterable in the air, and neither water nor alco¬ 
hol acts upon it at any temperature. It may be heated to 
above 482“ Fahr. without decomposing, but at the heat of 
boiling mercury the vapour of iodine begins to rise, and at 
a still higher temperature it is entirely decomposed, spongy 
ilatina remaining. 'It is not acted upon by acids even when 
mated, but it is gradually decomposed by a solution of 
potash or soda. 

It is composed of nearly 

One equivalent of iodine . • 126 

One equivalent of platina . 98 

Equivalent . , 224 

Pi-iodide of Platina is readily formed by mixing solutions 
of iodide of potassium and bichloride of platina; a crystal¬ 
line block powder is precipitated on the application of heat, 
which, after washing with boiling-water, is to be dried in 
vucuo over sulphuric acid or by a water-bath. It is inodor¬ 
ous, insipid, and stains the fingers like the protiodide, and 
is not acted upon by boiling water, but is decomposed at a 
temperature of about 2G8°. It is soluble in cold alcohol, 
but more readily so in hot, and the solution is of a greenish- 
yellow colour, and not decomposed by water. Cold sulphuric 
acid does not act upon it, but when they are heated together, 
a portion of iodine is oxpelled. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of iodine . 252 

One equivalent of platina . 98 

Equivalent . . 350 

Boruret qf Platina is obtained by fusing spongy platina 
with boracic acid and charcoal; the compound is nurd, and 
slightly crystalline; when dissolved in aqua-regia, it yields 
chloride of platina and boracic acid. 

Seleniuret qf Platina. Spongy platina combines with 
selenium, with the evolution of much heat; it is a grey 
powder, which by exposure to heat and air is decomposed, the 
selenium evaporating, and the metal being left. Platina 
crucibles are acted upon by compounds of selenium, when 
the latter are heated in them. 

Siliciuret qf Platina is formed when platina is heated 
with charcoal in an earthen crucible: the sil(cium is yielded 
both by the earthy matter of the charcoal and of the cruci¬ 
ble. A compound thus obtained was found by Berzelius to 
have a specific gravity of 13*3; it was granular and very hard; 
when put into aqua-regia, it was acted upon, and soon 
covered with a sufficient crust of silica to retard the action 
of the solvent. 

The principal binary compounds of platina and non-me- 
tallic elements having now been described, we shall give a 
brief account of the more important biuary compoui.ds 
which its forms with the metals, or the 
Alloys of Platina. Most metals combine with platina, 
but little is known of its compounds with the metals of the 
alkalis and earths. According to Berzelius, potassium has 
considerable affinity for it, and they unite at a high tempera¬ 
ture. When the alloy is treated with water, it is decom¬ 
posed, and black scales are formed, which are composed of 
hydrogen and pl&tina. 

Arsenic and Platina readily unite: an alloy formed of 20 
parts of the former metal and two of the latter is of a greyish, 
white colour, very brittle, fusible at rather above a red Jieat, is 
not acted upon by the air at common temperatures, but when 
it is heated it absorbs oxygen from the air, and is converted 


into arsenious acid, which is volatilized, and metallic pla¬ 
tina remains. Jeannetty of Paris long employed this' pro¬ 
cess for extracting platina from the native grains, and 
rendering it useful for crucibles, &c. 

Antimony and Platina during combination evolve much 
light. This alloy is very brittle, fine-grained, and hard. It 
is decomposed at a high temperature, the antimony being 
oxidized and expelled. 

Zinc and Platina form on alloy of a greyish-blue colour, • 
it is so brittle that it is easily reduced to powder. At a 
high temperature the zinc burns, and a large proportion, 
but not the whole of it, is volatilized. 

Tin and Platina yield an amalgam which is large-grained, 
brittle, and hard. Tho presence of a small quuntity of 
platina is sufficient to destroy the malleability of tin. 

Iron and Platina. Iron and steel render platina move 
fusible. Faraday and Stodart have examined the alloys of 
platina and steel, which appear to combine in all propor¬ 
tions. The alloys which contained from 1 to 3 per cent, of 
platina seemed best adapted for cutting Instruments. When 
equal weights of the two metals are combined, a fine, hard, 
brilliant alloy of specific gravity 9*862 is obtained; it 
takes a fine polish, does not tarnish, and appears to bo well 
adapted for mirrors; when 80 parts of'platina arc com¬ 
bined with 20 parts of steel, the alloy has a specific gravity 
of 15*88. 

Nickel and Platina, combined in equal weights, form a 
pale yellow alloy, susceptible of a high polish, and obedient 
to the magnet. 

” Cobalt and Platina form a fusible alloy. 

Cojyper and Platina combine in all proportions, and form 
alloys which are ductile or brittle, yellow or white, accord¬ 
ing to the relative quantities used. The colour of copper is 
diminished by platina. 

Bismuth and Platina form brittle alloys, which arc not 
entirely decomposed by cupellation. 

Silver and Platina form alloys in all proportions; their 
colour is intermediate as to that of the metals. They are 
fusible and ductile, if the silver bo in the larger proportion. 
Like tho alloys of platina and iron, those of platina and 
silver arc completely soluble in nitric acid, when there is 
a sufficient quantity of silver; they are also attacked by 
sulphuric acid, which dissolves the silver. 

Lead and Platina readily combine, with tho evolution of 
light. Tire affinity of these metals for each other is great, 
so that if platina and lead foil he rolled together, and one 
end of the roll be ignited, the mass becomes so strongly 
heated that it is dissipated in all directions. 

Mercury and Platina amalgamate with difficulty; it is 
effected by exposing spongy platina and mercury to a high 
temperature. Mercury, when the amalgam consists of 37 
platina and 63 mercury, is at first soft, but becomes even¬ 
tually hard. 

Gold and Platina combine in all proportions, and form 
fusible alloys. Platina destroys the colour of gold, even 
when it constitutes ouly 0*02 of the weight of the alloy. 

Iridium and Platina. This alloy is perfectly malleable 
when the former metal amounts to only one or two per 
cent.; it is much harder, than pure platina, and resists the 
action of heat and chemical re-agents much better than mere 
platina, and is particularly adapted for chemical vessels. A 
larger proportion of iridium renders the alloy so brittle 
that it cracks under the hammer. 

Salts of Platina. or oxysalts, consist of acids and the 
oxides of the metal: they are not numerous,«nd have been 
but imperfectly examined. 

Salts qf the Protoxide. These aro of an olive-green or 
greenish brown colour, and they are soluble in an excess of 
alkali, which renders them green; they are not decomposed 
by hydrochlorate of amfhonia. 

Suits qf the Peroxide are yellowish-red or brownish-red; 
most of them are soluble in water, and perfectly decomposed 
at a white beat, leaving metallic,platina; and there is thus 
obtained the metal in that finely divided state in which it is 
called spongy jtlatina. These salts are precipitated by zinc, 
iron, and copper, and give a Mack precipitate of sulphuret 
of platina with hydrosulphiirie acid and nydrosulphates. 

The alkalis decompose these salts but imperfectly, on ac¬ 
count of the formation of double subsalts. Protoenloride of 
tin occasions no precipitate, but the solution becomes of a 
very characteristic and intense red colour, 

protosuipmt* Platina i% formed by adding the prot¬ 
oxide to 1 ae acia. It is a soluble salt, black fir reddish. 
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nml which eventually becomes converted into persulphate 
and metallic platina. 

Protonitrate of Platina is obtained by dissolving the 
protoxide in nitric acid; its properties are similar to those 
of the protosulphate. 

Persulphate of Platina is procured by treating the bisul- 
phuret with nitric acid. It is black, and may bo combined 
with the alkaline sulphates, and it yields insoluble double 
subsalts when decomposed by the alkalis. 

Pcrnitrate of Platina is of a deep brown colour, and is 
prepared by dissolving the peroxide in the acid ; by evapo¬ 
ration it is easily converted into a subsuit, and double sub- 
salts are formed when it is decomposed by the alkalis. 

A numerous class of double salts, culled platino-chlorides, 
have been formed and examined; they are obtainod by 
adding the chlorides of potassium, sodium, &c., and hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, to tho chlorides of platina; some arc 
soluble and others arc insoluble in water. 

Mr. Brando gives the following statement of tho 

Characters of the Salts of Platina. —* The ditlicult solu¬ 
bility of the amraonio- and potassio-chlorides of platina, uud 
the solubility of the corresponding sodium compounds, are 
very characteristic of this metal. Phosphate of soda pro¬ 
duces no precipitate in chloride of platina; tho ferrocya- 
nide of potassium throws down tho piatino-chloride of 
potassium; cyanide of mercury occasions no precipitate; 
iodide of potassium communicates a reddish-brown colour 
to solutions of the chlorides of platina, and gradually pro¬ 
duces a brown precipitate; and if the mixture be heated in 
a matrass, the glass acquires a strong coating of metallic 
platina. All the metals which reduce the chloride of gold, 
with the exception of palladium, act similarly upon chloride 
of platina, but its complete separation in the metallic state 
is slow: iron, zinc, cadmium, and copper are its most efl'ec- 
tive precipitants; they separate it in a black powder, which 
sometimes adheres in ( 11 ms to the glass.’ 

Tartrate of soda added to and heated with a solution of 
chloride of platina is a very effective precipitant of metallic 
platina in a state of minute division and of a black colour; 
in this state it possesses in a high degree tho very remark¬ 
able power of causing oxygen and hydrogen gases to com¬ 
bine with detonation and the formation of water. 

Tho uses of platina are numerous and important, hut it 
is especially employed for forming vessels, not merely for 
chemical operations on the small scale, hut for the concen¬ 
tration of sulphuric acid by manufacturers. 

PLA'TINA. [Paxil 1L] 

PLATO (IlXdraiv) was horn, according to the most con¬ 
sistent accounts, ou the 7tli day of Thargelion, in Ol. 87,3, 
that is, in May, b.c. 42!). (Athemeus, v. 217, B.) His 
father was Arislon, the son of Aristoclcs, and Plato is said 
to have been originally called after his grandfather, accord¬ 
ing to a custom very common among the Greeks. Tho old 
anecdote collectors have thought it necessary to find some 
explanation for the second name, by which he is now known, 
as for instance, that he was so called from tho breadth of 
his style {Sia rt)v irXarvrtira rijc ippnvtlac), or from his ex¬ 
pansive forehead (fin irXarix ijv ri> ptruirov); but this seems 
quite idle, as the name Plato was of common occurrence 
among the Athenians of that time. The philosopher’s 
mother was Pcrictiouo. The later writers attribute to her 
a lineal descent from Exccestidcs, the father of Solon, 
according to tho following table:— 

Exccestidcs 


Solon Dro jiiiles 
Critias 1 . 


Cullooschrus Glaucon 

_ . ._ __ Aristocles 

Critias II. |" ~ | | 

Chat males Perictione — Aristou 


Plato Glaucon Adeimantus. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether Solon and Dropidcs 
were really brothers; that they wore intimate friends and 
connections appears from the words of Plato himself in the 
P. C„ No. 1132. 


Timeeus (p. 20, E>* ; hut perhaps tho claim of a direct de¬ 
scent from Exccestidcs originated only in later times, when 
the admirers of tho great philosopher lost no opportunity of 
exalting his family and investing his early youth with the 
wonders of fable. It is also stated that he was born in the 
island of Aigina, which was, about the time of Plato's birth, 
stripped of its inhabitants, and occupied by Athenian 
colonists iicXripouxoi), among whom was Aristophanes, the 
comic poet. 

As might have been expected from his connection with 
the must distinguished Athenian family, Plato received the 
best education * hat Athens could furnish: DionysiuB taught 
him reading and writing (ypdfipara); he was fnstructed in 
gymnastic exercises by an Argive wrestler named Arislon ; 
his masters in music were Metellus of Agrigentum, and 
Druco of Athens, a pupil of the celebrated Damon. He 
was sufficiently skilled in wrestling to contend at the Py¬ 
thian and Isthmian games, and his first literary attempt's, 
the composition of dithyrambie, lyric, and tragic poems, 
show that he had profited by the instruction of his music- 
masters. Ho is also said to have applied himself to 
painting. 

Plato's connection with Socrates is said to have com¬ 
menced in b.c. 410. lie had previously, and while very 
young, learned the doctrines of the Herucleitean philosophy 
from Cratylus (Arislot., Metaphys ., i., o. 6: fie viov evyytvo- 
fttv of npdrav KparoXtp Kai raij; 'ilpuicXitrtiaic <?u£aic; Apu- 
leus, Do Dagm. Plat., p. 2 : et antea quidem Heracliti 
secta fuerat imbutus), who appears to have been a friend 
or acquaintance of Socrates. (Plato, Crutyl., p. 430, G.) 
The assertion of Diogenes Laertius (iii. 6) that he learned 
the Eleatic doctrines from Hcnnogcucs seems to be derived 
from this statement with regard to Cratylus, and from the 
circumstance that Ilermogenes maintains the Eleatic opi¬ 
nions against Cratylus in the dialogue which bears the 
namo of tho latter. 

On tho death of Socrates (in May, b.c. 399), Plato betook 
himself to Mcgara, in company with several of his late 
master’s followers. Related as he was to Critias and Chur- 
midcs, who fell fighting side by side against Thrasybulus 
and his party, and professing, as he always did, sentiments 
harmonising rather with the oligarchical faction at Athens 
than with those of the truer patriots who wished for a re¬ 
storation of the older constitution under which Athens had 
so long and so pre-eminently distinguished herself, it cannot 
be doubted that he was driven to this sclf-banislunent front 
a fear for his own safely; and we shall be the more inclined to 
draw this inference when wo recollect how intimately the 
prosecution of Socrates was connected with that reaction 
against the Thirty Tyrants and their supporters in which 
Lysias took so prominent a part. [Sockatks.] We aro 
not disposed to charge Plato, at this or at any other time of 
his life, with absolute treason aguinst tho liberties of Ins 
country; we arc inclined however to hold with Niebuhr 
(Kleinc Schiiflen, p. 476; Philol. Mus., i., p. 494), that 
Plato may have been prejudiced against his native city in 
its constitutional form of government by the warm feelings 
of his youthful heart; ‘but it is not the less true,’ adds tho 
historian, * that, if so, he was not a good citizen.' While at 
Megara, ho is said to have attended the lectures of Euclid, 
who was the head of a school there [Euclid], and we finu 
traces in several of his dialogues of an acquaintance with 
the peculiar doctrines of the Megaric philosophy. Ho 
afterwards went to Cyronc to visit Thcodorus, the mathema¬ 
tician, who is introduced in .he ‘Theaetetus’ as living at 
Athens before the death of Socrates, and advocating the 
doctrines of Protagoras against that philosopher. Prom 
thence, we are told, he travelled to Egypt, where he spent 
thirteen years, collecting all tho traditions which the priests 
could teach him; and it is said that ho afterwards went to 
Persia to learn the doctrines of the Magi, and even became 
acquainted with the laws and rcligioh of the Jews. (Lac- 
tant.. Institut., iv. 2; Clemons Aloxandi., Protrept.; p. 46, 
A.) So late as in Strabo’s time the traveller to Heliopolis 
was shown the house where Plato and his ■comfmnion Eu¬ 
doxus had lodged. (Strabo, p. 806, C.) That Plato visited 
Egypt is also stated by Cicero, in a remarkable passage ( Dr. 
Itepubl., i. 10 ), and the story is not in itself improbable, espe¬ 
cially if we admit the truth of his journey to Cyrene; it seems 

• CiitUs is hero made to say of Solou, ijv piv ovy olstwc Kat e^oopa 
<pi\oc t/piv Apatirilov rod irpoirairirou : and the scholiast on the pas- 
sag* lays, \iyevrai ytip oUiioi sat oi ouyyivtic. 

Vol. XVIII.—2 II 
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however exceedingly unlikely that he resided there so long as ' 
thirteen years, for ho never speaks of Egypt like a person who 
was familiarly acquainted with the peculiarities of the coun¬ 
try, aud his philosophy was so much cultivated at Alexan¬ 
dria in later times, that a lie circumstantial, like that which 
Strabo relates, might easily have been fabricated on the 
spot. The other exaggerations with regard to Pluto’s travels 
in the East are highly absurd, and can only be accounted 
for from the great importance attributed to his philosophy 
by the carl) Christian writers, aud by their wish to make 
out that, the apparent coincidences between his system and 
the Christian revelation were not anticipations so much as 
proofs of his acquaintance with the traditions and prophecies 
of the East. There is proliubly more truth in the statement 
that, on his return from Egypt, he went to Tarentum to 
visit or renew his acquaintance with some renowned teach¬ 
ers of the Pythagorean school; lie certainly did not go to 
Italy to learn the doctrines of this school.; he might have 
learned them nearer home, for Ihe celebrated Pythagorean 
Pliilolaus had been at Thebes before the death of Socrates; 
Cebes and Simmias heard him there (Cicero, De Fin., v. 
2 !); Diog. Lacrt., viii. 46); and Plato shows in liis earliest 
works that ho was not unacquainted with the tenets of the 
Pythagoreans. 

This journey to Magna Gracia seems to bo connected 
with the first of three \isits which ho paid to Sicily. Cu¬ 
riosity to see an eruption of Mount ..Etna is said to have been 
the motive for this first voyage to Syracuse, which, it is 
stated, lie undertook in tlie fortieth year of his age, there¬ 
fore in ii.e. 38!). (Allien., xi., p. 507, B; Diod. Sic., xv. 7 ; 
Pseudo-Plat., lipist. vii., p. 324, A.) It was on this occasion 
that he became acquainted wilh Dionysius I., tyrant of Sy¬ 
racuse ; with his son, Dionysius II.: and with Dion, brother- 
in-law of the former and uncle of the latter. lie had the 
misfortune to offend the elder Dionysius by some fieedom 
of speech; and the tyrant got Pollis, tlio Spartan ambassa¬ 
dor, in whose ship he was returning to Greece, to sell him 
at yligina as a slave, lie was bought by Anniccris of 
Cyrene, who gave him liis freedom; ami,on returning to 
Athens, lie set up a school in the Academy, where lie taught 
for tweuty-two years. After this he paid a second visit to 
Syracuse, at the request of Dion, to endeavour to form by 
philosophical instruction the ill-cdncated mind of liis 
nephew, tlio younger Dionysius. He failed in doing this; 
and Dion being banished soon after, Pluto returned to 
Alliens with the tyrant’s permission. This second journey 
is placed inn.c. 3C7, and Plato stayed four months in Sicily, 
liis third journey to Sicily is placed in n.c. 361; it seems 
to have been undertaken in the hope of reconciling Dion 
and Dionysius. Plato's stay at the tyrant’s court became 
disagreeable aud dangerous to himself, and it was not without 
difficulty that lie obtained permission to return again to 
Athens, which lie did in tlio following year. In b.c. 367 
Dion collected an expedition in Greece for the purpose of 
liberating Syracuse from the. tyranny of Dionysius: among 
tho volunteers who joined this expedition was Speusippus, a 
nephew of PJato, who had accompanied him on liis second 
journey to Sicily. Dion succeeded in his object, but was 
soon after murdered (n.c. 353), and with liis death Plato’s 
connection with Syracuse ceased. 

Plato spent the last years of liis life in the diligent prose¬ 
cution of liis philosophical and literary pursuits. Cicero 
tells us {De Senect., c. 5) that he was actually engaged in 
writing at tlie moment of his death. His lectures were at 
first delivered in the garden of the Academy itself, but after¬ 
wards in a garden which ho had bought, near the Academy, 
and between it and the village Colonus. Plato died in Ol. 
108,1 (B.c. 347), nml was succeeded as lecturer in tlie Academy 
by his nephew Speusippus, though lie ha 1 left Herucleides 
of Pontus, another of his disciples, as bis deputy there, when 
ho took Speusippus with him on his second journey to 
Sicily. 

The following is tho list of his scholars as given by Dio¬ 
genes ofLaerte:—Speusippus, Hippothales, and Callippus 
of Athens; Xenocrates of Clialcedon; Aristotle of Stagira; 
Heracleides of Pontus; Philippus of Opus; Hestimus of 
Perintlius; Dion of Syracuse; Amyclus of Heracleia; 
Erast us and Coriscus of Scepsis; Timolaus of Cyiicus; 
Eveeon of Lampsacus; Pithon and Heracleides of AJnus; 
and Demetrius of Amphipolis; to which list some added 
the Athenian orators Demosthenes, Hyperid :s, ana Lycur- 
gus, and the philosopher Theophrastus. See also the. con¬ 
tradictory lists of tyrants and good statesmen who proceeded 


from the school of Plato, in Athcnmus, xi„ p. 508, fob; and 
Plutarch, Adv. Cnlot., p. 1126. 

The works of Plaio consist of a long series of dialogues, 
n all of which, excepting the ‘ Laws,’ the principal inter- 
ocutor is Socrates. Tlie form of the dialogue was not first 
introduced by Plato.. Ho is said to have been preceded in 
that species of composition by Alexamcnus of Teos and by 
Zeno of Elea. Of tho former, Aristotle (in the first book of 
his ‘ Treatise on Poets,’ as quoted by Athenmus, xi., p. 505, 
C) says, ‘ We cannot deny the name of discourses and imi¬ 
tations to the mimes of Sophron and to the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, which wero the first written of the 
Socratic dialogues,' With regard to the statement about 
Zeno, it must be admitted that it rests upon a very uncer¬ 
tain basis. Diogenes only says, vaguely, ‘ They say that Zeno 
of Elea was the first w|io wrote dialogues ’ (Sia\oyove roirvv 
<pa at irpStrov ypd\f/at Zyvtura tov ’I iXturyv), and Aristotle de¬ 
scribes him as * the answering and questioning Zeno’ (6 
dwoKpivlyuvoc sai 6 Ipbiruiv Z yvotv : Sophist. Flench., e. 10, 
sec. 2 ). It is moro probable that Plato’s adoption of tlie 
form of dialogue resulted rather from the nature of the caso 
than from any direct imitation. The spirit of the dialectics 
of the Eleatic school, with which Plato’s philosophy was so 
strongly imbued, depended mainly on its being in tho form 
of question and answer. The very name ‘dialectics’ points 
to this: the word tfiaktytodai signifies merely ‘ to converse,’ 
as appears from the use of the common wovd diulexis 
UtaXtkiQ), ‘conversation,’ to signify ‘dialectics,’ in Aris- 
toph., Nia;., 317. at Trip yv&piiv teal lutktZtv nai voiiv ypXv 
napi\ovai ; for of course no weight will be attributed to 
tlie explanation of the verb which Xcuoplion puts into 
the mouth of Socrates (Xen., Memnr., iv. 5. sec. 12 ), an ex¬ 
planation which is obviously derived from its secondary and 
technical meaning. That Plato then should write in the 
form of dialogue seems to bo the natural consequence of 
liis wish to investigate and analyze, dialectically and after 
tlie manner of Socrates, ihe various questions of philosophy 
then in vogue. Nor is it at all necessary to suppose that 
Plato was immediately indebted to any one for the dramatic 
tone which characterises liis dialogues: indications of a 
real dramatic genius, and of imitative powers of the first 
class, are scattered so plentifully over all his works, that we 
cannot fail to recognise everywhere the hand of an artist 
who copies nature alone, it is not improbable that he 
studied, and with great profit, both Epicharnnis and Sophron: 
Alcinius, quoted by Diogenes of Laertc (iii. 18); says that he 
transcribed most of the writings of the former; and ac¬ 
cording to Quintilian (i. 10 , sec. 17), the philosopher was so 
fond of tho mimes of Sophron, that lie bad a copy of them 
under his pillow when lio died. It seems however likely 
that he did not become acquainted with the writings of these 
two authors till his first journey to Magna Gracia and Sicily; 
aud it is certain that several of his dialogues, and some of 
those in which the dramatic element is most prominent, 
wero composed long boforo that time, so that he could not 
have owed anything to them in the first instance. 

But though the form of Plato’s works was not much in¬ 
fluenced by his acquaintance with other writers, it is impos¬ 
sible to overlook tlio fact that, for their matter, they wero 
composed with a continual reference to the labours of his 
predecessors. In fact, Plato’s whole system is rather critical 
and eclectic than dogmatical, and many of his dialogues are 
rather reviews of the speculations of former philosophers 
than formal enunciations of any doctrine of his own. The 
view which he took of philosophy was decidedly a literary 
one: he was the first of the Greek philosophers who can be 
considered as a student as well as an expounder of philo¬ 
sophy, as may indeed lie inferred from the statement of 
Heracleides of Pontus, that he was among the first to collect 
books and import them to Athens. (Proclus, in Tim., i., 
p. 28; Diog. Laert., viii. 1 ft.) Besides the great ideas and 
peculiar system of Socrates, which he had learned during his 
intercourse with that philosopher, Plato was thoroughly 
conversant with the systems of Pythagoras, Heracleitus, a 
Parmenides, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras; his works' 
abound with references to their writings, and some of his 
dialogues are controversial tracts directed against one or * 
more of these philosophers; nor lmd he neglected his 
contemporaries of the Socrntic school, some of whom, as 
Aristippus, Euclid, and Antisthenes, ho criticises rather 
severely. Cicero, in the passage or his treatise ‘De Re- 
publicfi.’ («., c. 10 ), referred to above, seems to consider that 
the philosonhv of Pythagoras, combined with the dialectic! 
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of Socrates, formed the main groundwork of Plato’s p'v - 
loaophy : ‘On the dealt of Socrates,’ says ho, ‘Pluto first 
went to Egypt to add to his stock of knowledge, and after¬ 
wards travelled to Italy and Sicily in order to learn tho¬ 
roughly the doctrines of Pythagoras; he had a great deal of 
intercourse with Arehytas of Tarentuin and with Timceus 
the Locrian, and procured the commentaries of Philolaus; 
and os Pythagoras then enjoybd a great reputation in that 

f art of the world, Plato applied himsolf to the society of 
’ythagorean philosophers, and to the study of their system. 
Accordingly, as lie was dtf rotedly attached to Socrates, and 
wished to put everything into his mouth, ho interwove the 
elegance and subtilty of the Socratic mode of arguing with 
the obscurity of Pythagoras and the many brandies of 
'learning which the Pythagorean philosophy included.’ 
That this is only a narliul uccount of the matter wc shall 
see presently; but Cicero is undoubtedly right in attributing 
a great deal to tho inilucnco of the Pythagorean philosophy 
on the opinions of Plato. It was from this, no doubt, that Plato 
waB induced to pay so much attention to Epicharmus, who was 
not only a great comedian, but also a renowned Pythagorean 
philosopher. tSec Clinton’s Fasti lJellemci, vol. ii., p. xxxvi., 
noto g, for the identity of Epicharmus the. philosopher with 
Epicharmus the poet.) The benefits which Plato derived 
from a study of Epicharmus are distinctly asserted by 
Diogenes Laertius (iii. 9-1G), and some lines are very point¬ 
edly quoted from one of his comedies, in which ho prophesies 
that some future writer would confute and overthrow all 
opponents by adopting his sayings and clothing them in a 
different dress. Plato sometimes quotes Epicharmus by 
name (as in the Gorgius, p. 505, D), and in one passage ho 
pays him the high compliment of naming him and Homer 
as the two chief poets, the one of comedy, the other of tra¬ 
gedy. ( Theeetet ., p. 152, E.) Plato seems to have been also 
familiar with tho works of Empedocles, who stands half-way 
between the Pythagoreans and the Eleatics, and who, as 
Mr. Thirhvalt suggests (Hist, of Greece, ii., p. 139, note), 
may probably be looked upon as the predecessor of Plato in 
his eclectic view of philosophy. There is certainly a direct 
reference to the doctrines of Empedocles in the Sophistes, 
p. 242, I); perhaps also, as Ildndorf thinks, in the Lysis , 
p. 214, 11, though Stallbautn considers that Anaxagoras is 
there referred to; and Hermann, in an essay recently pub¬ 
lished (Opuscul., vol. vii., p. 10G), has not hesitated to re¬ 
cognise the very words of Empedocles in a celebrated 
passage of the Phcedrus, p. 246, B-C. 

On the whole then it is clear that. Plato was well ac¬ 
quainted with the labours of his predecessors and contempo¬ 
raries. But though he may have learned much from them, 
and though he certainly had borrowed some of his leading 
views from his groat teacher Socrates, we should neverthe¬ 
less do him great injustice if we regarded him merely as a 
compiler and systematise! 1 of what had been already ad¬ 
vanced, and denied his claim to a place among the originators 
of great thoughts. Plato's whole system is based upon 
some grand and novel ideas, which may indeed have been 
faintly conceived by others, but which were never distinctly 
uttered and proclaimed till Pluto made his appearance. The 
opposition between the law and the fuels, between the 
general and the particular, between the objects of reflection 
and the objects of the senses, between the world of intelli¬ 
gence and the visible world, was never clearly pointed out 
till Plato’s time. It is very true that Socrates did awaken 
the idea of science, and so lay tho foundation of dialectics, 
on which the philosophy of Plato was chioHy built up (see 
this distinctly stated by Aristotle, Metaphys., xii. 4, $ 5); and 
it is for this reason that Plato has put into the mouth of his 
master his speculations on this subject. The merit of Plato 
is that he expressed distinctly and systematically what 
Socrates only struggled to articulate. The comprehensive 
view which Plato took of philosophy in all its bearings im¬ 
plied a critical acquaintance with all the branches of his 
subject and with tho works of all his predecessors. From 
the nature of the case, it was impossible that Socrates 
should fulfil these previous conditions; ho was not and 
could not have been a literary man, and it does not appear 
that he was qualified by his character and habits, even if he 
hail possessed the neecssary opportunities, to study the systems 
of other philosophers in an enlightened and critical spirit. 
The kindred genius of Plato was luckily fostered by every 
encouraging influence, and he stepped in to elaborate com¬ 
pletely the plan of which bis master had sketched the rude 
outline, With many features totally dissimilar^ the relation 


j between Socrates and Plato verv nearly resembles that be¬ 
tween Kepler and Ni ,vton ; for Kepler's laws stand related 
to the ‘Principia’ of Newton much in tho same way as the 
Socratic idea of science does to tho dialectical system of 
Plato. In fact, the case is much tho same with every great 
advance in philosophy; the conception must precede its 
articulate utterance. 

Before we attempt to exhibit tho method of Plato’s philo 
sopliy as it uppears in his writings, it will bo as well to con¬ 
sider briefly the chronological arrangement of his dialogues, 
and the natural division according to which they mar bo 
classified. Owing to the great admiration in w hich Plato 
has been held from his own time down to tho present, we 
have not only a complete collection of his works, but also 
several dialogues included among them, which, box otul all 
manner of doubt, were written by some imitators of tho 
great philosopher. Thus, tho ‘Eryxias’ and * Axiochus’ 
were probably written by /Escbines, the Socratic philoso¬ 
pher; the ‘Epinomis’ by Philip of Opus; and ‘The Second 
Alcibiades’ by Xenophon. Leaving out of the question, 
then, these and other dialogues generally admitted to ho 
spurious, wo may divide the genuine dialogues into three 
classes, which we will arrange in tho following chronological 
order, for reasons most of which have been adduced by 
Schleicrmacher, Ritter, and others, hut which our limits will 
not permit us to enter on in Ibis place. In the fnM class 
we would place the dialogues composed by Plato before ho 
set out upon his travels, namely, the 1 Lysis,’ * Phsodrus,’ 
‘ Laches,’ * II ippias major,’ ‘ Protagoras,’ ‘ Charm ides,’ ‘ Ion,’ 
‘Meno,’ ‘ Alcibiades I. ’ ‘ Euthydcmus,’ ‘ Eutliyphro,’ ‘ Apo¬ 
logy,’ and ‘ Crito.’ To the second class we refer those 
which he wrote after returning from his travels, and before 
his second journey to Sicily, namely, the ‘ Gurgias,’ ‘ Tlicse- 
tetus,’ ‘ Sophistes,’ ‘ Politicos,’ ‘ Oratylus,’ * Parmenides,’ 
‘Symposium,’ * Menexenus,’ * Philebus,’ ‘ Pliccdo,’ and per¬ 
haps also the ‘ Republic,’ the * Tiuncus,’ and the ‘ Critias.’ 
In the third class we place by itself the long dialogue on the 
* Laws,’ which is but loosely connected with the general sys¬ 
tem of Plato’s works, and seems to be quite an extraneous 
part of his philosophy. However, notwithstanding this 
and other dissimilarities, we do not hesitate to recognise in 
the ‘ Laws’ a genuine work of Plato. It is true that, it is 
the only one of his dialogues in which Socrates docs not 
hoar a part ; it is true that there is a sinking difference of 
style between the ‘ Laws’and the other works of Plato; there 
is in fact a greater difference between tile style of the ‘ Laws’ 
and Pluto’s ordinary style, than between this last and the 
style of the epistles, or even than that of the dialogues, which 
are confessedly spurious ; there is a profusion of anacolulha 
in it to an extent of which we find no example in tho other 
works of Plato: and Ast has objected that the whole plan of 
tho work is inconsistent with Plato's Views as developed in 
the ' Republic.’ But with regard to the non-introduction 
of Socrates, surely no argument of spuriousness can be 
drawn from this: because Socrates was generally (ho chief 
speaker, it was not necessary that lie should always he so, 
and it is probable that the ‘ Laws' were written with an 
object totally different from that which Plato generally pro¬ 
posed to himself. With regard to the style, it may be argued, 
with Cousin, that the‘Laws’ had not received the last 
touches of the author’s pen; and it is said that Philippus 
found the work on the waxen tablets (fv vZ/poic), and copied it 
out: and with regard to tho discrepancies between the * Laws’ 
and the ‘Republic,’ Ast seems to have overlooked the distinc¬ 
tion which Plato himself has drawn between the two works; 
for the philosopher says that the second state is not intended 
to be a perfect one, but only so relatively ; besides, the points 
of discrepancy which have been noticed •are not such as to 
affect any leading principle in Pluto’s system of critics; the 
age fixed for marriage is different in the two works, there is 
no military caste in the * Laws,’ and tho cruel and heartless 
socialism of the ‘ Republic’ is not mentioned in it: but all' 
these are objections of littlo weight, and even if they were 
more difficult to encounter, they would he at once over¬ 
thrown by the express and positive testimony bf Aristotle to 
the genuineness of the work, and by the internal evidence 
which mult convince every intelligent reader that no man 
but Plato then living in Greece could have written a treatise 
at once so comprehensive and so profound. Schleiermaelu r s 
arrangement of the works of Plato corresponds in 'its mam 
features with the one suggested above; it deserves however 
a separate mention on account of the celebrity of this writer 
and the important effects which have been produced by his 
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acute and careful examination of the connection of thought 
running through the dialogues.' He also divides them into 
threo classes,—1, elementary dialogues, or those which con¬ 
tain the germs of all that follows, of logic, as the instrument 
of philosophy, and of ideas as its proper object; consequently, 
of the possibility of the conditions of knowledge; these arc 
the ‘ Phrodrus,’ * Lysis,’ * Protagoras,’ * Laches,’ ‘ Charmides,’ 

* Euthyphro,’ and ‘ Parmenides,’ to which he subjoins, as 
an appendix, the * Apologia,’ * Crito,’ ‘ To,’ ‘ Ilippias minor,’ 

* Hipparchus,* ’Minos,’ and ‘ Alcibiadcs II.2, progressive 
dialogues, which treat of the distinction between philoso¬ 
phical and common knowledge in their nnited application 
to the two proposed and real sciences, ‘ Ethics’ and * Physics 
these are the * Gorgias,’ ‘ Thesetetus,’ ‘ Meno,’ ‘ Euthydemus,' 

* Cratylus,’ • Sophiatcs,’ ‘ Politicus,’ 4 Symposium,’ * Phtoilo,’ 
and * Philehus, with an appendix containing the ‘Thcages,’ 

* Erastre,* • Alcibiades I.,’ ‘ Menexnnus,’ * Ilippias major,’and 
4 Clitophon ;’ 3, constructive dialogues, in which the practical 
is completely united with the speculative; these arc the 

* Republic,’ 4 Tim sc us,’ and ‘Critias,’ with an appendix con¬ 
sisting of the 4 Laws,' the 4 Epistles,’ &c. Wo cannot here 
enter upon a criticism of this arrangement; wo will only 
remark that wo strong!v object to Scliloicrmacher's separa¬ 
tion of the ‘Thesetetus’ from the ‘Sophistes’ and 4 Politicus, 4 
which formf with.it, a trilogy of dialogues, like the three 
which are placed together in his third class; and we think 
that, according to his own principle, as the 4 Phtodo’ is pre¬ 
paratory to the 4 Timcous,’ and as the 4 Philehus,' as an ap¬ 
proximate discussion of the idea of the good, is preliminary 
to the * Republic,'’ these two dialogues should occupy the 
same relative position as the two which they precede. Thus 
much tnny suifieo for the arrangement of the several dia¬ 
logues according to some real train of succession. According 
to their contents, they also form three classes: Ifie Dialec¬ 
tical, Ethical, and Physical dialogues. The formal division 
of philosophy into these three parts is subsequent to Plato’s 
time, ns it was first established by Xenocrates and Aristotle 
(Sextus Empir., Ado. Math., vii. 1C) ; but Plato certainly 
had started the idea of such a division, which is distinctly 
attributed to him by Cicero ( Academ. Post., i., c. 5, $ 19), 
and it is clearly discernible in his works, though many of 
thorn may not be assignable to any one part in particular: 
thus the 4 Thereletus’ and its two connected dialogues are 
clearly dialectical; the 4 Republic' and 4 Laws,’ ethical; and 
the ‘Tiraseus,’ physical. In endeavouring therefore to give 
a general view of Plato’s philosophical system, we shall 
adhere to this division, and consider first his views on 
dialectics, on which his whole system was based, and then 
his applications of these views to the two provinces of moral 
und natural philosophy. 

I. Plato’s system of dialectics is based upon a view of 
the definition 4 real,’ which he was the first to bring forwards, 
Tlio definition, lie saw, consists in generalisation and divi¬ 
sion, i.e. it is made either per grams or per differentiam. 
The former process is the base of the second; iho second 
is tho development of the former. Consequently, ns science, 
according to Plato, depends upon dialectics, and dialectics 
on the definition ‘real,’ in order to general scientific reason¬ 
ing wo must generalise and classify— oar' tloij ckovAv and 
oar A ylviic otuKfilvftv. The ideas of Plato are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, nothing more than general terms, tho main part of the 
definition 4 real,’ as Leibnitz calls it, and Plato seems to have 
constructed his theory of ideas as a mean between the con¬ 
tradictory systems of Ileracleitus and tho Eloatics. The 
Heracleitean doctrine of a perpetual llux, modified into the 
dogma of Protagoras, irdvrwv pirpop apOpioiroc .—‘The indi¬ 
vidual man is the standard of all things,’—was directly 
opposed to Plato’s notion of science as based upon an idea 
or general definition, which is in itself its own ground and 
auihority; for it peremptorily denied being (drat, atmia), 
and sot up in its stead a mere genesis or becoming (yiyviotiai), 
so that nothing could lie predicated of anything as fixed. 
On tho other hand, the Eteatic doctrines—1, that all is one, 
and that there is no multiplicity; 2, that all is one immuta¬ 
ble being, and that there is no becoming, no change, no 
generation, augmentation, or decay—were equally opposed 
to PlatoVbelicf in tho reality of sensation, for they abso* 
lutely denied tho genesis. Now as Plato was convinced of 
the reality, both of the permanent being (oboia), i.e. of the 
genus signified by the general term, and of tho mutable 
genesis of the pluenomena, of tho idea r.s well ns of the mul¬ 
tiplicity of things, it was necessary that ho should form some 
conception of science which would admit of both. The ge¬ 


neral science which Plato sot forth with this view was called 
dialectic, or tho art of conversing, and was based on an 
examination (the first which had been attempted) of tho 
syntax of tho Greek language. In order to make a sen¬ 
tence, to affirm or deny anything, to express a judgment 
of the mind, it was necessary, lie saw, to have at least a 
subject of which something was to be affirmed or denied, 
and a predicate which affirmed or denied something of tho 
subject. This predicate would generally bo a verb, but 
it might bo an adjective, as the Greek sentence tolerated 
an omission of the copula. Words, he says, whether 
subjects para) or predicates (pnpara), express neither 
entity (obeia) nor action ( irpaSic), neither being nor becom¬ 
ing, unless they are joined together in a sentence, and then 
some tense of becoming is predicated of some state of being :. 
(JijAnT yap yi'i) iron Wire irtpi rStv bvrtov (the predicates), i) 
yiyvo pevuir (present), f; y ryopartov (past),?/ ptWavrat r 
(future), ic at nbe bpopn^n pnpnp, a\\ri n nipahui trnpvXtKoiv 
rA pijpara roTf bvbpamv. (Sophist., p. 262, D.) lie speaks 
here of the more name of the subject, as predicating being 
of it, for wc may always predicate being of every individual 
which has a name, in addition to the particular nature 
which it has (Sophist., p. 251, A); indeed the act of 
naming or of affixing a general name, tho name of the genus, 
to the individual, is the first step in classification, and in 
itself gives a fixity to things which is opposed to generation 
and becoming. (Theeetetus, p. 157, A.) Thinking being 
the discourse of the soul with itself ( Theeetet., p. 189, E; 
Sophist., p. 2G3, E), and speech being a combination of 
words so as to form discourse for the cognizance of another 
(Sophist., p. 259, E), thinking is a similar combination of 
thoughts for the cognizance of a man himself: and thus 
tho science which regulates the combination of thoughts 
may be called viaXticriKi), or the science of discourse. ( So¬ 
phist., p. 252, E.) It is a science presiding over (lie faculty 
which investigates the properties of all sensations. (Theeetet., 
p. 185, B.) This science depends upon definition. Now 
definition necessarily presumes that some general term 
should be given, including a multiplicity of objects 
(Euthynhr., p. 6 , D; Theeetet., p. 140, D ; p. 185, D), und it 
must then be explained wherein the term to bo define 1 
differs from others which belong to the same genus with it. 
(Euthyphr., p. 11 , E; Theeetet., p. 209, D.) The second 
process, or the per differentiam, is subordinate to tho 
former, which is tho all-important one in this science of 
dialectics. 

The great object then of the dialectician is to establish 
what are those general terms which are the object of 
the mind when a man thinks. It is clear that they 
cannot be objects of sense, for those are in a continual 
state of transition. (Parmenid., p. 152, A.) They must 
therefore be of tho number of those things which we 
know by means of reflection (fiavma) through the under¬ 
standing (Xoyn Tptte, poi/mc), for these things being 

fixed, belong to obmet, and can become the objects of science 
or certain knowledge. (Parmen., p. 129, E; Phecd., p. 
65, C; Respubl. vii., p. 532, A.) Every thing of this kind 
is an tleoc, that is, a general term. ( liesp. x., p. 696, A; 
Legg., x., p. 835-5), or quiddity ( Phecdr ., p. 237, B.) Con¬ 
sequently there is an idea, or *7tfoc, of everything that is 
ealled by a general name. Hence the formula for tho uni¬ 
versal is neither tv only, as the Eloatics said, nor woXXA 
only, as the Heracleileaus asserted, but ip sal iraXXa , 4 the 
one and the many,’ i.o. the subject of which many predi¬ 
cates may be asserted, and which therefore appears as mani¬ 
fold. (Respubl., v., p. 476, A: Sophist., p. 251, A; Par 
rnenid., p. 129, E, See.) From all this it will appear tli.it 
Plato, like a writer of our own time, regarded philosophy as 
an undressing of the world, as tho moans of discovering 
the certainty and eternity, which are in this world hidden 
and wrapped up in the garb of the mutable and tho temporal. 
For if the sensible is true, which he maintains against tlu 
Eleatics, it is true only through the essence of which it par¬ 
takes (Pheed., p. 100 , C; Euthydern., p. 300, E; Sympos., 
p. 210 , E), and therefore the object of philosophy must be. 
to strip off this garment of the sensible, and ascend to the 
supreme idea which contains all the subordinate ones, and 
which has nothing in it capable of being apprehended by 
the senses, for individual ideas arc but hypothetical notions, 
for which a true ground can only be given by a-higher 
hypothesis. (Respubl., vi., p. 511, B. compared with Pherd., 
p. 100 , A, Philebus., p. 20 , £>, and Respubl., p. 610,C.) This 
supreme idea is God ; and thus God is the common slan- 
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dard of all things, and not the individual man, as Protagoras 
said. (Legg., iv., p. 716, C.) 

Before wo pass from this outlino of Plato’s dialectical 
system to its application to ethics and physics, it will bo 
advantageous to the reader that ho should sco how Plato 
made this application himself. With this view we shall give 
a sketch of tho mode of reasoning which the philosopher 
has adopted in two most important and interesting dialogues, 
the * Gorgias’ and * Theeotetus,’ which are the counter¬ 
parts of one unother, and which Sehleiormacher places 
at tho head of tho second class of Plato’s works, the dialogues 
of which occupy a middle position between the elementary 
and constructive ones, and treat not of tho method of philo¬ 
sophy, as is tho case with dialogues of the first class, hut of 
its object. The opposition between these two dialogues has 
been well pointed out by Schleiermacher, in his introduction 
to the former of them (p. 5, seqq.). The highest and most 
general problem of science is to seize upon essence and 
being while still enveloped in the fleeting and transitory 
phantasmagoria of the senses, to represent the former as 
that' which is real and good in the latter, and to point out 
anil reconcile the apparent opposition between these two 

contrasted objects of contemplation. There are two ways 

of effecting this: the immediate method, or that by which 
we pass at once from tho true to its semblance; tho indirect 
method, or that by which wo pass from the feeling of opposi¬ 
tion, as a datum, to tho primary intention, which forms the 
starting point in the other case. In the opposition which 
it is the object of these methods to reconcile, the antithesis 
js between heing and semblance : in ethics this amounts to 
the antithesis of' moral good, in the province of being, to 
pleasure, or pleasurable feelings, in the province of sem¬ 
blance ; and in physics this is the antithesis of science,, in 
tho one domain, to sensation, in the other. The ‘ Gorgias’ 
is the development of the former antithesis; the ‘ Thcaitetus’ 
of the latter. 

The interlocutors in the Gorgias are—Gorgias, the cele¬ 
brated sophist and rhetorician ; Polus, a rich and arrogant 
Agrigentine, who had written a book on rhetoric; and Cal- 
lieles of Achamse, an ambitious demagogue; to whom aro 
opposed Socrates and his friend Chtorcphon, tho latter of 
whom however takes but little share in tho discussion. The 
business of the dialogue is divided into three parts. I. The 
refutation of Gorgias with regard to the subject of rhetoric. 
Gorgias says the subjects of rhetoric arc justice and in¬ 
justice, but that tho rhetorician sometimes acts unjustly; 

hut,’ says Socrates, ‘if justice and injustice are tho subjects 
of tho rhetorician’s art, the rhetorician, as such, must he 
just always: therefore Gorgias contradicts himself.’ II. 
The refutation of Polus with regard to tho distinction be¬ 
tween the good or the beautiful, and the pleasant. ^ Polus 
says, ‘ to act unjustly has less of tho beautiful (.it is a"a\iov) 
than to-suffer injury, but the latter has less of the good (it 
is Kamov) than the former.’ Socrates replies, ‘ tho beautiful 
(rb saXbv) excels in pleasure lheavy), in utility (difliXup) 
or in both: tho deformed (ro aitrxpbv) is so called from tho 
pain (Xiunj) or evil (kokov) which attends it, or from 
both : to act unjustly (ro doteriv) docs not surpass the suf¬ 
fering of an injury (ro w'fuctirrOai) in tho pain which attends 
it; consequently it must surpass it in the evil or badness of 
it, therefore it is both worse (mW), and has also less of 
tho beautiful (ro vaXov); and therefore it will not be a 
reasonable object of preference. Again, it is well for the 
uuj'ust man to be punished; for the act and tho suffering 
are homologous : now the act of punishing an unjust man is 
just; therefore tho Buffering of the unjust man is just also: 
consequently, as before, it is *a\6v ; therefore it has some 
excellence cither of pleasure or of profit: but its excellence 
is not of pleasuro; therefore it is profitable for him. 111. 
The refutation of Callicles with regard to the proposition 
that all good is exhausted in the pleasant. Call icles asserts 
that though ro ASt «7v has more of deformity than rb hSucihr- 
9m, this is only by law or convention, and not by nature. 
For rb Alixtlv is an endeavour to got more than others, and 
ihis is natural. Socrates first confutes Callicles’ idea of a 
• distinction between law anrl nature (p. 488, B, 489), and then 

brings three decisive arguments against his ptwition that every¬ 
thing pleasant is good, the first in p. 435, D, the second in 
p. 495, E—497,D, the third in p. 499, E—499, B. loescapo 
from the consequences of these arguments, Callicles makes 
a distinction between good and bail pleasures; but Socrates 
. refutes this at once bv showing that if we are to make this 
distinction, it follows that we seok for an object not because 


it is pleasurable, but because it is good (p. 499,B,500, A); 
and then maintains that the rhetoric, or what is the same 
thing, the political principles of demagogues, like Callicles, 
arc morally bad, for they have pleasttre for their object, not 
good. Socrates then proceeds by himself to show that hap¬ 
piness consists in justice and order (p. 505-508); that life is 
not in itself desirable (p. 508-512), and so on: and the dia¬ 
logue concludes with a fable relating to the state of the soul 
after death. 

The interlocutors in the Thecetelus are Theodorus, a ma¬ 
thematician of Gyrene, who is represented as attached to tho 
materialism of Protagoras, and a young Athenian named 
Thocotetus, who carries on nearly the whole of the argu¬ 
ment with Socrates. The dialogue consists of a refutation 
of three positions with regard to science (ljri<rr///uj), which 
aro put into the mouth of Thesetetus. (I.) That science is 
sensation (meOtjme). This, says Socrates, is much tho 
same as tho dogma of Protagoras, • the individual man is 
tho standard or all things ’ (irdvraiv pirpov avOptoiroc ); lor 
his ifiaivirai, ‘ it appears,’ is equivalent to your ai«9dvoptH, 

• I perceivebut in this opinion of Protagoras is implied (I) 
that there is ori'y a genesis and no being, and that all 

things are tho offspring of flowing and motion; (2) that the 
objects of the senses have neither an objective nor a sub¬ 
jective existence, hut exist only by the concurrence of object 
and subject: that is to say, according to his principle, r b 
nav for*. ‘ every thing is motion." Now, there are 

two kinds of motion, (t) active, (2) passive; the first com¬ 
prehends tho ai<t0i)inie (perceptions), the second the atoOijnl 
(things perceived), and qualities aro generated from the 
concurrence of the percipient and the perceivable. Hence, 
it follows, according to Protagoras, that nothing is of itself, 
but comes into being by tho instrumentality of something 
else (ovltv rival tv abrb KaO' aero, itXXa mu Ati ytyvtaOai, p. 
157, A). Socrates next proceeds to show, in dofonee of Pro¬ 
tagoras, that the objection in respect to dreams and mad¬ 
ness is of no force, and that the perceptions ot a person mail 
or asleep are true as far as they go; for, in the first place, we 
have no means of proving that we are not c sleep when wo 
think ourselves awake; and next, it may ho shown that, 
whatever wo perceive, we alone perceive it, and that there¬ 
fore tho perception, if it is a perception at all, must be a 
truo one. The opinion of Thecetctus, thus far established, 
is of no validity unless we admit that Protagoras has over¬ 
thrown his pretensions to superior wisdom by advancing 
this doctrine. Socrates however concedes that Protagoras 
might reasonably object to this confutation as not amount¬ 
ing to a regular proof. In the next' place then lie show's thnt 
if perception is science, we arrive at iho absurd conclusion 
that it is possible to remember a thing once known, and 
yet not to know it. lie checks himself however by sug¬ 
gesting (p. 11-1,0) that this redurtio ad absurdum has been 
obtained by an acquiescence in the common acceptations 
terms tirpiif rile r&v bvofidriov o/iuXoymc avoitoXovijirafitvoi), 
and then undertakes to defend tho doctrine of Protagoras 
as far as it will go. Speaking then in the person of 1 ro- 
tagoras, ho begins by denying that perception (atoOtfme) a ml 
memory </i»o;/»>/) are the same affection (rraOoi). Next, lie 
denies that ho considers all men alike in wisdom. lie says 
that some opinions mny bo better than others; hut he 
denies that any are false; and having, in the name of Pro¬ 
tagoras, found.' fault with himself for his mode of arguing. 
htTinvites Theodorus to answer him in Protagoras’s name. 
Theodorus having reluctantly consented to do so, Socrates 
proceeds (p. 170, A) to refute seriously tho irdvrtov fiirpuv 
.("vfipwjroc of Protagoras. In the first place he asserts that 
almost every action of man implies the belief that there aro 
different degrees of wisdom, and therefore that there is such 
a thing as false opinion. Next, he shows that 1 rotagoias 
himself must confess his opinion to be false, if »t bo con¬ 
ceded that most people think it so, and that nil these think 
rightly. Again, this rule of Protagoras will not apply to the 
profitable, and this Socrates, after a digression on the dif¬ 
ference between tho babbling politician and the true philo¬ 
sopher, proceeds (p. 177,0 to prove by showing that tho 
profitable belongs to the future, and that no one excepting 
the man of science can judge of the future as respecting the 
object of his science. These two last conclusions Theodorus 
admits to be decisive (p. 179, B,C); hut Socrates doubts if 
the refutation of Protagorns as regards the present he iHiido 
out, unless the Heracleitean doctrine bo also refuted, i l»s 
then is the next step. In the first place .he makes 1 ieo- 
dorus concede that all things are moved according to uotu 
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kinds of motion, i.e. change of place and change of form. 
Then alluding to his former distinction of rd iroiowra = 
rd ac’ffSijrd.and rdird<rx<'*'ra=rd alaGavofitva, and to w hat he 
said about the effects of their concurrence, he shows that, 
according to this doctrine, no quality can he predicated of 
anything; and that we neither can be said to perceive, nor 
yet not to perceive, i.e. neither to have science nor to have 
It not; and hence every proposition is equally right and 
equally wrong, and nothing is left hut the oW iiawf. To this 
Socrates adds (p. 184,0.) that the senses are the Si’afi, not 
the $ aioOavifuOa —the mere instruments, not the causes of 
sensations; we perceive each sort or quality by a different 
ft ’on, or organ, and consequently must compare them, &c., 
by some other means than by the senses themselves, i.e. the 
aiiri ) k aO' avri)v, ‘ the soul considered as unconnected 
with the senses,’ is the subject of essence and truth, and 
therefore science and sensation are different, for science is 
not without essence and truth. ‘Hence'it follows.’ says 
Socrates, ‘that we must seek for science in that name, 
whatever it is, which is given to tho soul when it is engaged 

in abstract speculation.’ (p. 187, A.) From this, Tliemtetus 
asserts (II.) that science is right conception (r) tlX»/0r)c Sa$a), 
and when he is driven from this, after a series of subtle dis¬ 
quisitions on the nature of false conception, he maintains 
(III.) that science, is right conception combined with rea¬ 
sonable explanation (// fura XAyov d\»jO»)c <?«£«, i.e. iLv jo) 
fen \6yog, oinc iirttTTiiru fen, p. 201, D). This is discussed 
with reference to the different meanings of Xoyoc, and the 
opinion is finally refuted. The dialogue ends with this reca¬ 
pitulation of the results obtained:—‘Therefore neither per¬ 
ception nor right conception, nor right conception, com¬ 
bined with reasonable explanation, can he science ’ (ofn ilpa 
ataOtjoiQ ovrt fo£a iiXt/Oin; orrt ptril aXifioor Su£ijc Xoyof irpotr- 
ytyvoftivoQ lirtirrijpil av ttij). 

Wo have dwelt at some length upon these two dialogues 
because they furnish a direct transition to Plato’s applica¬ 
tion of liis dialectical system to the departments of ethics 
and physics. The Gorgias points out the steps by which 
Plato would proceed in handling the moral questions of 
common occurrence in his time; for ethics wus always 
treated in those days as a part of politics, and the sophists, 
to whom lie wus opposed, were principally dangerous from 
the bearing of their doctrines on political morality. The 
Theeetetus is a critical review of certain materialistic opi¬ 
nions, which it was necessary to confute before a new-system 
could he fairly set on foot. Plato himself says, ‘ It is bettor 
to do a little well than a great deal in an unsatisfactory 
manner’ {.Theeetet., p. 187, E); and as Sir C. Wren gained 
nearly as much credit for the scientific manner in which he 
removed the ruins of the old St. Paul’s church as for the 
genius and skill with which he planned and constructed the 
new edifice, so Plato should receive the commendation 
which is due to him for the elaborate and searching scrutiny 
to which he subjected the erroneous views current in his 
time, before he ventured to propound the grand and original 
conceptions on which his own philosophy was built up. 

II. The ethical system of Plato, though traces of his views 
in this field arc discernible in many of his other dialogues, 
is most fully developed in his two largest treatises, the 
‘ Republic’ and tho ‘ J-aws,’ and most distinctly in the 
former. From Plato’s general plan of considering every¬ 
thing controversially and with reference to the theories of 
his predecessors, we might draw two conclusions with regard 
to his system of moral philosophy: 1 st, that he would at 
• once discard the notion that the pleasure resulting from 
sensible impressions could be tho highest good, for this 
would be to allow the influence of the senses to be para¬ 
mount, the very point in which ho was so directly opposed 
to tlte Ileraclcitenns; 2 ndly, that he would also reject the 
claim* of knowledge alono to be considered as the good, for 
that would lead him to coincide, more nearly than would 
have suited his general views, with the positions of the 
Klcatics. Wo see the first, germs of his opinions on these 
two points in the contrast which we have pointed out between 
tho * Gorgias’ and ‘Therotetusand in the * Philcbus,’ which 
may justly be considered as an introduction to the ‘ Re- 
/ public,’ he formally confutes the dogma that the summum 
donum is either pleasure or knowledge alone. The highest 
good, as is hinted in the ‘ Philebug,’ and distinctly shown 
in the ‘ Republic,’ is moral virtue: this principle is the 
basis of man’s intellectual and moral constitution; it is his 
good quo man, that is, as far as he is an intellectual and 
moral agent. Moral virtue, according to Plato, is the sub¬ 


ordination of man’s lower faculties to his reason as the 
sovereign faculty: a man is virtuous when the will acts as ■ 
the servant of the reason in controlling the appetite. When 
this subordination is perfect in the individual, it constitutes 
liis rectitude, righteousness, justice, or, in general, his virtue . 
or goodness; consequently, his happiness in this world. 
When a corresponding subordination exists in the state, that | 
is to say, when the guards, or military caste, in perfect sub¬ 
ordination to philosophic rulers, assist tho reasoning and 
governing power in regulating and controlling the passions j 
of the populace, the state is a perfect one. The ‘ Republic’ j 
of Plato is a development of this analogy between the ideas j 
of the perfect man and the perfect state. This analogy 
depends upon the old and well-known division of virtue into 
the four cardinal virtues, as they are called, namely (1), 
prudence or wisdom (fpovntnc ); (2), courage, constancy, or 
fortitude (avuttia ); (3), temperance, discretion, or self- 
control (oiotfipofriivri) , and (4), justice or righteousness 
(fticatoovvt)): and on the supposition that the whole province 
of virtue is exhausted by these four virtues.. We cannot 

agree with Schleiermaclicr (Ein/citwig sum Staat, p. 2t» ), 
that ‘ Plato manifestly took up his description of the four 
connected virtues only out of respect for the existing classi¬ 
fication, just as they had passed in a similar manner fiom 
common conventional usage into tho philosophy of Socrates.’ 
To us it appears that the classification of the four cardinal 
virtues is so intimately connected with the very ground¬ 
work of Plato’s whole physical and dialectical system, that 
it. must have been in the most serious earnest, and with 
the most deliberate choice, that, he assumed this division of 
virtue as the basis of his moral philosophy. In lire 1 Republic,’ 
Plato argues thus with regard to the fourfold division of 
virtue (I)e Hepnbl., iv., p. 427-434):—Thestate. being a per¬ 
fect one, must exhibit in itself the four cardinal virtues; not 
that every one of its citizens must exhibit them all perfectly : 
but the philosophic inlers will represent its ^portprie; the 
courageous standing-army its avSptla; and the well-con¬ 
ducted populace and craftsmen iis amt/tpoirivii .• The re¬ 
maining virtue, ftKmoovvii, is the virtue of the whole; it is 
the principle and cause of the existence of the other three 
virtues, compelling each portion of the state to keep to its 
own business, and to abstain from all iroXvnpaypoavvii, or in¬ 
terference with the affairs of tire other portions. Passing 
from the state to the individual, Plato recognises three 
distinct principles in the soul of man: rb Xcyurrucov, rb th'fio- 
ttffy, and rb iirt0v/t?iriic6v (p. 4.TJ, D): the first belongs to the 
rational part of tho soul; the two last to the irrational part, 
with this distinction, that the Ov/tnnflc, though it is classed 
under the same general head with the imOvfujriKov, is 
very different from it, and often assists the Xoyuirucoi, m go¬ 
verning and controlling the entOvftyriKov (p. 440, A ; p. 441, 
E). These three principles correspond in our philosophical 
language to the reason, the will, and the appetite. The 
second is often rendered ‘ the irascible principle,’ and Cicero 
translated it by ira and irarurutia (Do liepuhl., i. 38 ); but 
we follow Hooker, who translates it ‘ the will,’ and Hetn- 
sterhuys tho younger, who substitutes for it the scholastic 
synonym velleitc. Those three principles in the soul "of 
man Plato considers to be analogous to the three classes in 
the perfect state: the philosophic rulers represent the 
reason, the standing army is the will, ancl the populace the 
appetite; and as there was a virtue corresponding to each 
of the divisions of the perfect state, and also one which 
kept them all together, so, in the righteous or virtuous man, 
the reason is full of wisdom, tho will is strong in fortitude, 
and the appetite is under the healthy influence of self-con¬ 
trol; and all three are kept together liy justice, as the 
musical harmony keeps together the highest, the lowest, 
and the middle sound, or the octave, the bass, and the fifth 
(p. 443, D); or, to express the whole in the words which 
Slmkspere has apparently borrowed from Plato {Hen. V., 
act i., sc 2):— 

Exet. Whit# that the armed hand doth right abroad, 

Tho ndvised head defend* iinell at homo • 

For government, through high, mid low, and lower. 

Fat into parte, doth keep in one euuccnt, . 

Cnngrceing in a full and natural close, 
like music. 

Cant, Therefore doth heaven <UHd« 

The slate of mini in (liters functions, 

Setting endeavour In coutiunnl motion, 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience. 

'This idea of the three principles in the human soul, and 
of the subordination of the two inferior faculties to the 
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sovereign reason, iff most beautifully an<l clearly worked out 
in the mythus which forms a prominent part of Plato's 
earliest dialogue, the * Plinodrus ’ (p. 246, A, seqq.), where 
the soul is compared to a charioteer (the reason) driving a 
pair of winged steeds, one of which is well-bred and well- 
trained, and the other quite the contrary:, the quiet horse 
(the will) is obedient to the rein, and strives to draw its 
wilder yoke-fellow (the appetite) along with it, and to induce 
it to listen to the voice of the charioteer (the reason); but 
they have both of them much pain and trouble with it, and 
the whole object of their charioteering is lost if it contrives 
to get the better of them. In this allegory the aim of tho 
reason in exacting obedience from the lower faculties is not 
merely this obedience or subordination itself, which consti¬ 
tutes the goodness of man; tho reason endeavours, by keep¬ 
ing under control the senses, with all their cravings for grati¬ 
fication, to take a calm view of abstract truth, and to gaze 
upon the eternal realities which are hero clothed in the 
gurb of space and time. This is described as if the soul, in 
its state of previous existence, went the circuit of the uni¬ 
verse in the train of the gods: if, in performing this journey, 
the reason, or charioteer, could control his restive steed so as 
to raise his own head above t|ie surface of tho heavenly 
vault, lie was borno round with the revolution of the sphere, 
and. in that position, though struggling and striving with 
his unruly steed, he saw, however faintly and imperfectly, tho 
essences of things which are collected in that super-celestial 
region, and tho remembrances of which furnish the soul 
with ideas after it lias descended to earth and become united 
with a body. Now this is carrying the definition of moral 
excellence, or virtue, one step farther. A man is in a state 
of virtue, righteousness, or moral excellence, when his will 
and Ins appetite are subordinated to his reason ; but this sub¬ 
ordination is necessary as a previous condition, in order 
that a man may contemplate the idea of tho good; or, in 
our phraseology, a man must be ill a moral state before he 
can place himself in a religious state. This idea of the 
good, the real summurn bonum, the complement of all mo¬ 
rality, is discussed in a remarkable passage of the * Republic ’ 
(vi., p. .005, A, seqq ), in which Pluto takes up and finishes 
the argument in the ‘ Philcbus.’ It was there shown that 
tho summurn bonum is not to bo sought either in pleasure 
or in knowledge: it remained to bo shown then in what this 
minimum bonum actually consists; in other words, what is its 
idea. Ju tho language of Plato, idea and essence arc syno¬ 
nymous. Thus by the idea of the good, he only means tlie 
nature and essence of good, or of tho sovereign good, that 
is, of God, and not in this casu tho abstract and intellectual 
image which we form of it. In opposition to this idea or 
essence. Plato uses tlic term generation, or becoming, by 
which lie means all sensible things, everything that is born 
nnd perishes. Corresponding to this opposition of genera¬ 
tion to essence, Plato, following Parmenides (Simplicius, 
on Aristotle’s Phijs., fol. 7, B.), supposed two worlds, tho 
W’orld of matter and the world of mind, the visiblo and the 
ideal world; tho former being on the model of tho latter. 
Immutable essences, or ideas, are contained in the ideal 
world. Matoriul essences, or substances, are not real essences, 
fur they are subject to generation and corruption ; wo can¬ 
not predicate ilvai of them; they can only be said y'tyvttrOai. 
Having premised, or rather reminded nis readers of tiiis 
opposition of the oparbe rorroQ to the i>o»jrt>e roiroc (p. 507, 
B.), Plato proceeds in the following strain:—The sun is an 
imago of the idea of the good; for while the other senses, 
such as the hearing, need nothing intermediate or additional 
in order to the perception of objects, sight, on the other hand, 
does need the intervention of light, otherwise the colour 
and the form will not be visible: this light is derived from 
the sun, and tho benefit which our sight derives from the 
sun is analogous to the benefit which our reason derives 
from the idea of the good; for as the eye cannot see without 
the intervention of light, so tho reason cannot discern tho 
things of tho ideal world without the light of truth. Con¬ 
sequently, the idea of the good is that which imparts truth 
to the objects of our reason and tho power of discerning 
tfuth to the reason itself. The idea of the good is therefore 
far above truth and the knowledge of truth; and as light 
and the power of seeing are akin to the sun, but not iden¬ 
tical with it, so truth and the knowledge of truth are related 
to the idea of the good, hut arc not identical with this idea. 
The sun is also an image of the idea of the good in this, that 
as the sun not merely enables the eye to see, but likowise 
supplies nourishment and growth to tho visible objects ; so 


the idea of the good not merely enables the reason to discern 
and know, but likewise gives to tho ideas of the reason their 
being and reality. Accordingly, as the sun, to borrow a 
phrase from Milton, looks from his sole dominion like tho 
god of this lower world of sense, so tho idea of the good, the 
sovereign good, even God himself, reigns supreme in tho 
higher world of ideas which is cognisable only to the reason. 
Pluto concludes this discussion with a classification which 
may be considered as a supplement to tho negative argument 
of the Thetetetus, in tho same way as tho first part of this 
disquisition completes the negative argument, of tho Philebus. 
As there are two provinces or worlds, the ideal and the 
visible—tho world of reason and the world of sense, so there 
aro in each two sorts of essences or substances, namely 
the pure and the mixed. First, then, the essences or objects 
of tho pure reason arc of two sorts: I, pure, as the ideas of 
good, beauty, justice, &c.; 2, mixed, or into tho conception 
of which an imago necessarily enters: as the idea or essence 
of a triangle or circle, &e. Secondly, the material substances 
or objects of sense are also of two sorts: 1, bodies ; 2, im¬ 
ages, or shadows of bodies. To these four species of objects, 
four species of knowledge correspond, tho two first of which, 
or those portainiug to the objects of the ideal world, are alone 
worthy to bo called by the name of that hu-jTt)pi), or science, 
which Theoelctus sought for in vain. 

T. Science (Jjr«rr>j/ii/). 

1, v6ti<ne, the knowledge of pure idous. 

2, Siavoia, that of mixed ideas. 

II. Opinion (l6Ka). 

3, iriariQ, knowledge of bodies and of what pertains 
thereto. 

4, thcaoia, knowledge of tlic images or shadows of bodies. 

To return however to Plato's ethical system: in this the 

end is the same as that of his dialectics; from first to last 
there is a resolute struggle with the domineering pretensions 
of the semes and a striving after u something higher and 
holier than this world can furnish. Every thing is ascribed 
to reason and faith: to reason, as the highest faculty of 
man, to which every other faculty should ho subject; to 
faith, as tho evidence of those unseen objects which the 
reason worshipped and set up in opposition to the idola of 
the senses. From this general explanation it will bo seen 
what is tho tendency of such questions as * whether virtue 
is capable of being taught?’ (Plato’s Menu,, with tho 
criticism in Aristot., Ethic. Nicom., vi. 13); and it may 
also be inferred from this that Aristotle lias completely mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented his master in his criticism 
of Plato’s ‘ idea of tho good.’ (Ethic. .Nicom., i. f,; Mvta- 
phus., xd. I, seqq.) 

It will not be expected that we should here enter upon a 
minute examination of tho political theories which Plato 
has based upon his ethical system. It will he sufficient to 
say briciiy that Plato’s views decidedly tended towards oli¬ 
garchy, or, as he would have called it, aristocracy. lie had 
a great admiration for Dorian institutions, and a gieut 
aversion to democracies, especially to that of Alliens. Ills 
connection with tho chief agents in the olignrcbal revolution 
at. Ailions may have had some share in this, and it is cer¬ 
tainly some proof of the intimate connection between his 
political opinions and those of the parly to which we refer, 
tiiat the interlocutors in the great trilogy of dialogues, which 
contains the * Republic,’ the ‘ Timrous,’ and the * Critias,' 
are (besides Socrates, whose political character is not alto¬ 
gether without suspicion) the Syracusan llormocrates, the 
deadliest foe of Athens, Critias, the head of the thirty 
tyrants, andTimaous tho speculativeLocrian legislator. From 
a set of dialogues managed by such persons as these we 
should hardly expect anything different in politics from 
what we find in them; an attempt, namely, to recommend, by 
argument and fiction, a system of government based upon 
Dorian and immediately upon Lacedaemonian institutions. 
There is something eminently unfeeling in the manner in 
which Plato, after the example of the l.acedeomoniuns, 
considers marriage in a gross and physical light, and subor¬ 
dinates ail the better sentiments of human nature to tho 
harsh jurisdiction of an uncompromising aristocracy. It 
has been supposed (by Morgcnstevn, Commentat.de Repub/. 
Ptatonis, p. 73, seqq.) that one of the later comedies of 
Aristophanes, the ‘ Ecclosiazusce,’ is directed against tins 
XaKiovofiavia of the great philosopher. Stalibaum ( Prolegnm. 
ad Platon. Rcmpubl., p. 68, seqq.) has opposed this conjec¬ 
ture with some chronological arguments, which Meineke 
C Histor. Crit. Com. Qrecc., p. 289) does not consider satis- 
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factory. Meineke thinks that Plato’s scheme for a com¬ 
munity of property and wives is undoubtedly ridiculed in 
the ' Ecclesiszuso); and adduces as an additional argument 
for this the satirical remarks of Aristophanes upon one 
Aristyllus (Eccles., G46 ; Plut., 313), whose name Meineke, 
following some old grammarians (Eustatli., p. 989; Etym. 
M., p. 142, F), regards as a diminutive form of Arislocles, 
Plato's original name. We know that in general the Greek 
comedians were not unwilling to seize upon an opportunity 
of ridiculing the leader of any philosophical school, and 
Plato certainly did uot escape literary satire of this kind. 
(Meineke, llistor. Crit. Com. Grate., pp. 238, 240.) Of the 
Laws as related to the Republic wo have already said as 
much as seems to be necessary. 

III. Plato’s physical speculations have less interest for 
the modern reader than cither his dialectics or their appli¬ 
cation to moral philosophy. In this, as 'in the other de¬ 
partments, Plato starts with a critical review of the systems 
which preceded him. The earliest philosophical systems 
among the Greeks, those namely which we assign to the 
Ionian school, were solely physical; and they started 
always from some theory with regard to the origin of things. 
According to Thales, this primitive element was water; ac¬ 
cording to Anaximenes, it was air ; according to Heracleilus, 
it was fire; Anaximander considered the world, in its 
primitive state, as a vast and infinite chaos; Diogenes re¬ 
garded it as originating in a rational and intelligent principle; 
and Anaxagoras, uniting in one the views of the two last- 
named philosophers, recognised a supremo mind (vove) as 
the principle ol‘ life, which imparte-l motion and form to tho 
material elements, and reduced to order the chaotic muss of 
primitive atoms. The Eicutic school of philosophy began 
with the position which thus formed the culminating puiut 
of the Ionian school—the admission of a supreme intelli¬ 
gence. According to tliclonians, and in the very language 
of Tliulcs and lleraclcitus, ‘All the universe was lull of 
gods.’ (Aristot., De Anima, i. 5; De Part. Animal., i. 5.) 
According to the pantheism of the Elealies, on the contrary, 
the universe itself was the Deity; in the words of Xeno¬ 
phanes, ihe one being (ro h>), the universe, was God. 
(Aristot., Metuphys., i. 5, sec. 12.) ‘As Thales saw gods in 
all things, so it may be said that Xenophanes saw all things 
in God.’ (Thirlwall, Hist. Gr., ii., n. 136.) Parmenides 
endeavoured to demonstrate this pantheistic view of Xeno¬ 
phanes by arguments deduced from the idea of existence, 
which denied the possibility of creation and total destruc¬ 
tion. In this view he was followed by Empedocles, who 
also held the doctrine of uncreated and indestructible ex¬ 
istence. At an earlier period, Pythagoras had maintained 
that numbers are the principles mid essence of all things, 
and that the world subsists by a numerical harmony, a view 
which his contemporary and rival, lleraclcitus, adopted 
under a modified form (Plato, Sympos., p. 167, A); and 
Empedocles, who seems to have combined many views pe¬ 
culiar to the Eleuties with somo of the doctrines of Anaxago¬ 
ras, also, us lias been mentioned above, forms the link of 
connection between theEleatics and the Pythagoreans. As 
this was the general state of physical science when Plato 
wrote, and as he seems to have been always striving to re¬ 
concile the contradictory systems of Heraclcitus and the 
Eleatics, and to extract front them their common element 
of truth, we may see both how Plato would proceed in con¬ 
structing a theory of tho universe, and how this theory 
would be connected with his dialectical system and his 
theory of ideas. It is obvious that lie would maintain a 
creation, in opposition to Parmenides and Empedocles, and 
would oppose himself in this, as in his dialectics, to the per- 

I ietual flux of ITeracleitus: and this we shall And to have 
leeu his method, if we compare tho ‘Philcbus’ and the 
* Parmenides’ with the * Timtous,’ which contains the fullest 
development of Plato’s physical and cosmogonical system. 
We also observe in the ‘ Timtous,’ and in a celebrated pas¬ 
sage of the ‘Republic’ (viii., ad init.), that Plato attached a 
great weight to the numorical theory of Pythagoras, though 
wo do not know enough of the latter to be able to determine 
the exact amount of Plato’s obligation to him in the musical 
harmony on which ho makes liis universe depend, and tho 
complicated numerical relations by which he estimates the 
durability of his state. In the ‘ Timreus,’ as in everything 
■else, he starts with the opposition of immutable essences to 
mutable substances, and begins by stating the contrast be¬ 
tween the unity of the idea, as real existence, and the mul¬ 
tiplicity of things, as only a seeming existence. The latter, 


according to Plato’s system, aro treated after the semblance 
of the former, which is their ISia, or iraptictiypa. In this 
way of viewing the subject, Plato’s physical theory at once 
assumes the form of a history of the creation, a icoopoiraiia, 
and is therefore in itself, to a certain extent, necessarily 
mythical. The first great principle (the r6 tv of the later 
Ionians, which is the ro 6v of tho Eleatics) is described as 
engaged in reducing to order the chaos of material sub¬ 
stances. That this must have been done at some time,— 
that there must have been a beginning to tho world (6 
ovpavor, 6 Koapos, to irav), that the world which wo see 
must have been created , for this position Plato argues most 
distinctly, in opposition to the Eleatics. As the world 
which we see is within the domain of the senses, it. is, for 
this very reason, one of those things which are liable to 
generation and decay. It must therefore have had its 
maker, or <%« ovpyog. Now this maker can bo no other 
titan the formative principle—the one, the existent. From 
tho beauty, order, and constancy discernible even in this 

lower world, it is clear, Plato says, that the creator must 
have constructed it after the model or pattern of a perfect 
and eternal world ( Timreus, p. 29, A) ; and in order that 
this might be done in the most perfect manner possible, he 
made it a Z<pov tp\pv\ov fvvow rt, ‘a living animal, gifted 
with intelligence’ (Tim., p. 30, B), by enduing it with u 
living soul. The body of this animal was composed of tho 
four elements (and here Plato modifies and combines tho 
theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras), and the soul of 
the world was not, as the Elcatic pantheism would have 
maintained, God himself, but an emanation and product of 
that intelligence which is the cause of all things. For 
Pluto, both in the ‘Tnnseus’ and in tho ‘ Philcbus,' speaks 
distinctly of the mind as of the nature ol’ the cause. In the 
‘Philcbus’ (p. 27 B, seqq.), after enumerating four kinds of 
being—the infinite, the limit, the mixture of these two, and 
the cause—and alluding to the universally received dogma 
that the mind (voDc) is the sovereign of heaven and earth 
(p. 28, C), he proceeds as follows (p. 29, A): —‘We find that 
tire, water, air, and earth must naturally bo in the composi¬ 
tion of all bodies. Those elements which wc find in indi¬ 
vidual bodies receive llieir being from the elements which wo 
find in the universe, and this little body of ours owes its 
nourishment and all that it lias received or possesses to tho 
great body of the world. Now these bodies of ours arc ani¬ 
mated by souls; and from whence should they derive their 
souls, if the great body of the universe, which has all the same 
elements with them, only in far greater purity and perfection, 
did uot possess a soul as our bodies do ? Since then wc admit 
in all bodies four sorts of being—the infinite, the limit, t he 
compound of these, and the cause; and since wc find in the 
part of the universe to which we belong that there arc 
causes which create souls, produce health of the body, and 
effect cures for diseases of the body; and causes which put 
together other compositions and amend them when im¬ 
paired,—all of these causes having names which betoken 
some kind of wisdom or skill;—this being the case, we can- 
net but think that tlio whole heaven, possessing thu same 
four sorts of beings, but possessing them pure and undu- 
praved, has for its cause the nature of those tilings which 
are most beautiful and noble, a cause which may most 

a bo called wisdom and mind; and as wisdom and 
cannot be without soul, it follows that the world has 
a soul and mind from the power of the cause, and that 
mind is of the nature of the cause of all things.’ It should 
be remarked that Plato distinguished,both in the ‘Timreus’ 
and in the * Philebus,’ between the atria, or fa' 8 (the in¬ 
ducement or moving cause for the creation), and tlio uinov 
or inj>' ov (the efficient cause of the creation). ‘ The nature 
of that which effects (ro iretovv) differs only in name from 
the moving cause (>/ airia), and we should be right in iden¬ 
tifying that which effects with the efficient cause (ro ainov).’ 

(P/iileb., p. 26, E.) Now the airia of tho creation is the 
goodness of the creator (Tim., p. 29, E), and its ainov was 
tho universal intelligence. Or as Philo Judaeus says (i., 
p. 162), 'Behold this world 1 you will find that its efficient 
cause is God, by whom it was brought into being; its mov¬ 
ing cause, the goodness of the creator.’ The mind, which 
thus operates us a cause in setting bounds to the infinite, 
and so combining the infinite with the limit, was not tho 
deity himself, but was taken by the deity and placed in the 
world as its soul. It was a function of the soul which the 
deity iufused into the world, and was akin to the soul exist¬ 
ing in each individual man. The great difference between 
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tlio individual man, Z'pov Kara ftl.poc, and Iho world out of 
which lie was formed, consisted in the need of organs by the 
former, whose soul is thus necessarily connected with tho 
.faculty of perception (aitrOi/iris). So far as the soul of man 
■is connected with perception, it is mortal; it dies with the 
body of the percipient. But, as the individual body after 
■death unites itself with the great body of the universe from 
which it sprung, so also the soul, so far as it is not repre¬ 
sented by the bodily perceptions, returns to the great soul 
of the world, of which it is an emanation, and remains un- 
destroyed and indestructible. In this part of tho subject, 
the views on the iminorlali'ty of the soul, developed in the 
"* Pine do - (p. 78-80), come to the aid of the physiological in¬ 
vestigations in the ‘ Timm us.’ It was a necessary conse¬ 
quence of this way of considering the origin of things, that 
Plato should maintain the reality of time in opposition to 
Parmenides. ( Tinucus, p. 37, C, 39, K.) As tire multiplicity of 
things (the woWA) presumes the universal (tho IV), arid as 
ithe bound points to the infinite, so, conversely, there must bo 

time as the image and product—the limitation or bound— 
of eternity. Thus much may suflico for a general view of 
Plato’s physical theory, for it would not be possible within 
our narrow limits to enter upon a discussion of his specula¬ 
tions in astronomy and natural history, and of his notions 
with regard to the origin of evil in general ( Epist., ii., p. 313, 
A), ami of diseases in particular {Tim., p. 81-86); and from 
this the reader will easily see that the method which 
Plato followed in this department was uniformly consistent 
with that which ho adopted in other fields of inquiry. His 
■object in this, as in everything else, was to discern the one 
in the many, and, while ho demonstrated the existence of 
the former against the Heracleitcans, to assert Ihc reality of 
the latter against the Eleatics. This, we have seen, was 
from first to lust Plato’s great general object: this idea was 
the foundation of his dialectic system; it was the guiding- 
post which directed him to the right end in his moral and 
physical speculations ; it was the clue by which he sought, 
and seldom sought in vain, for the truths which had eluded 
the search of all f liis predecessors. 

From this general review of Plato’s philosophy, necessa¬ 
rily an imperfect one, the reader has, we hope, formed 
some estimate of tlie Catholic spirit of this great writer, and 
■the grand and original conceptions by which ho endeavoured 
to unite in unc great system all that was true in the results 
■of previous investigations. Plato was the greatest of all 
•philosophers, because he was the first who udopted a true 
method, and followed it out in all its hearings and applica¬ 
tions. It would not be easy to overrate the inlluence which 
Plato’s works have exercised upon the speculations of all 
subsequent inquiries. Although his name has not been so 
much bandied about for good or for ill as that of his scho¬ 
lar Aristotle, his intellectual empire has been neither less ex¬ 
tensive nor less durable. Coleridge has said that all men are 
bom disciples of either Aristotle or Plato {Table-Talk, p. 
95); a saying which, as far as it goes, is perfectly true. It 
means that the doctrines which Plato was the first to pro¬ 
claim to the world, will always be adopted by these who 
coino to the hearing of them, if their minds are akin to his; 
otherwise, they will have recourse to the modification of 
those doctrines which was propounded by Aristotle, whose 
mind was no less repugnant than their own to the spirit 
of Platonism. There is one field in which the immediate 
influence of Plato’s philosophy has always been most espe¬ 
cially active, namely, in Christian theology. Many of the 
opinions which are stigmatised as heretical may be traced 
to the Platonism of the early Fathers of tho Church, and 
this is particularly the case with regard to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. That Plato himself entertained none of the 
opinions which have been attributed to him on this subject, 
has been most satisfactorily proved in an able ‘ Investigation 
of tho Trinity of Plato and of Philo J udeous, and of the 
effects which an attachment to their writings had upon the 
the principles and reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian 
Church,’ by Dr. Csesar Morgan (Lond., 1795). 

The Greek text of Plato’s works was first established on 
a careful examination of all the MSS. by Immanuel Bekker 
(Berlin, 1816-1823). His edition was followed by the very 
elaborate one of Frederic Ast, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1819, and which is still in the course of publicar 
tion. Godfrey Stallbaum, who published a critical edition 
in 1821-1828, is also engaged upon an elaborate, critical, 
and explanatory edition of all Plato’s works, of which eight 
volumes have appeared. A complete French translation of 
P. C., No. 1133. 


Plato has been published by Victor Cousin. Sclilciorma- 
cher’s German translation is unfortunately incomplete, and 
we have no good English version of Plato’s whole works; 
that by Tayler is far from satisfying tho critical reader. 
Floyer Sydenham’s translations arc admirable, as far as 
they go, but this unfortun’ute scholar was unable to com¬ 
plete more than a very small portion of his design of pre¬ 
senting Plato in an English form. The hooks which have 
been written on Plato’s philosophical system are very nu¬ 
merous. There is a voluminous work by Tennemann ex¬ 
pressly on this subject: it is written too much with a refer¬ 
ence to tho Kantian philosophy, and, though very learned, 
appears to us rather heavy and unsatisfactory. Nor can we 
much recommend Van Heusde’a Initia Philosophite Pla- 
tonicee, Trajcct., 1827, 1831. A good deal may bo learned 
from Ast’a PlatonsLeben und Schriften, Leipz., 1816, though 
the author has udvanccd some inadmissible paradoxes with 
regard to the genuineness of a number of works unquestion¬ 
ably written by Plato. There is also much val uable matter in 
Hie four books of Prolegomena to Stallbaum’s edition of tho 
Parmenides (Lips., 1839, pp. 4-343). But Plato is, abovo 
all others, a writer who must be studied in his own works; 
no exposition can give an adequate idea of the beauty of 
his style, or the clearness and cogency of his arguments, 
and he would escape many of the misrepresentations by 
which his literary character has been assailed, if his readers 
were tnoro numerous, and if there were fewer persons to 
pronounce sentence upon him without having read a sylla¬ 
ble of his writings. 

PLATON, the celebrated archbishop of Moscow, whose 
family name was Lcvshin, was born June 24th, 1737. He 
was the son of a village priest near Moscow, in the univer¬ 
sity of which capital he received his education, and, besides 
studying the classical tongues, made considerable proficiency 
in the sciences. His talents soon caused him to be noticed, 
for while yet a student in theology, ho was appointed, in 
1757, teacher of poetry at the Moscow academy, and in tho 
following year teacher of rhetoric at the seminary of the St. 
Sergius Lavra, or convent. He shortly afterwards entered 
the church, became successively hiero-monach, prefect of tho 
seminary, and, in 1762, rector and professor of theology. 
That same year was marked by an event in his life that 
greatly contributed to his advancement, for on Catherine 
II.’s visit to the St. Sergius Lavra, after her coronation, he ad¬ 
dressed the empress in a must eloquent discourse, and on 
another occasion preached before her. So favourable was 
the impression he made, that ho was forthwith appointed 
court preacher and preceptor in matters of religion to tho 
grand-duke (afterwards the emperor Paul), for whoso in¬ 
struction ho drew up his ‘Orthodox Faith, or Outlines of 
Christian Theology,’ which is esteemed one of his best and 
most useful productions. During his residence at Peters¬ 
burg he very frequently preached before the court, and 
also delivered on various occasions many of tho discourses 
nod orations which arc among his printed works. Ilis resi¬ 
dence at Petersburg however did not exceed four years, for 
after being created member of the synod at Moscow, by uu 
imperial order, ho was made archbishop of Tver in 1770. 
His attention to the duties of his new oifice was assiduous 
and exemplary; for ho not only set about improving tho 
course of study pursued in the various seminaries through¬ 
out his diocese, but established a number of minor schools 
for religious instruction, and drew up two separate treatises, * 
one for the use of the teachers, and the other for their pupils. 
He was also entrusted with Co charge of instructing the 
princess of Wiirtemberg-Stuttgard, Maria Plieodorovna, 
the grand-duke’s consort, in the tenets and doctrines of the 
Greco-Russian church. At the beginning of 1775 ho re¬ 
ceived the empress at Tver, and proceeded with her and tho 
grand-duke to Moscow, where ho was advanced to that see, 
with permission to retain the arehimandriteship of tho 
Sergius Lavru. With tho exception of sumo intervals occa¬ 
sioned by liis being summoned to Poicrsburg, where he 
preached before the court, it was in that convsnt -that he 
chiefly resided, until he erected another in its vicinity at his 
own expense, in 1785, called the Bethania. .Two years 
afterwards he was made metropolitan of the Russian church, 
in which capacity lie crowned tho emperor Alexander, at 
Moscow, in 1801, delivering on that occasion a discourse 
that was translated into several modern languages, besides 
Latin and Greek. He died in his convent of Bethania, 
November 11-23,1812. 

His works, printed at different times, amount in all to 

Vol. XVIII.—2 I 
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twenty volumes, containing, besides various other pieces, 595 
sermons, discourses, and orations. Many of these are con¬ 
sidered masterpieces of style and of eloquence; hut, as might 
bo expected among so great a number, all are not equally 
finished as to manner, or original and impressive as to then- 
subjects. A selection from them, consisting of the finest pas¬ 
sages and thoughts was published in two volumes, in 1805. 

Dr. Clarke has narrated some particulars of a conversation 
which he had with the archbishop, which exhibit him 
somewhat en deshabille. Mr. Holier (afterwards bishop 
of Calcutta), says of him—‘This prelate has long been very 
famous in Russians a man of ability. His piety has been 
questioned, but from his conversation wc draw a very favour¬ 
able idea of him. Some of his expressions would have 
rather singed the whiskers of a very orthodox man, but tho 
frankness and openness of his manners, and the liberality 
of his sentiments, pleased us highly. His frankness on sub¬ 
jects of politics was remarkable.' 

1M.ATTE, River. [Mississippi, River.] 

PLAT U'It A. [ V t fkrid.k.] 

PLATYCA'RCINUS, Lalreille’s name for a genus of 
Canccrians ; it. is the Cancer of Leach. 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that this genus, as well 
as Pseudocarcinu ? and Etisus, approximates very closely to 
the Crabs (Cancer, Linn, and Milne Edwards) and to 
Xantho ; indeed they were for a long time united under tho 
same generic appellation. In fact, continues Mr. Ed¬ 
wards, the general form of tho Plahjcarciui differs but little 
from that of Xantho. 

Generic Character. — Carapace rather convex and very 
much widened; front narrow, nearly horizontal, and divided 
into many teeth, one of which occupies the median line. 
Tfio latero-antorior borders of the carapace are divided by 
fissures into a great number of dentiform lobes; their pos¬ 
terior extremity reaches to the level of the anterior border 
of the cardiac region, and is continued with an elevated 
lino which surmounts the latero-posterior border. The 
internal anlenme, instead of being bent back obliquely out¬ 
wards, are turned nearly directly forwards. Thu external an¬ 
tenna; are disposed nearly as in Etisus, their basilary joint 
is very much developed, and is partially lodged in the space 
between the internal angle of the orbitary border and the 
front; but the second joint of these appendages, instead of 
springing near the external border of the first in the in¬ 
ternal orbitary can thus, is inserted at a small distance from 
the antenuary fosset, completely out of tho orbit; for the 
rest, it is small, cylindrical, and presents nothing remark¬ 
able. The disposition of tho pieces of the mouth, of the 
feet, and of the abdomen is nearly tho same as in Xantho. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into two sections. 

A. 

Species having the external orbitary angle much more 
advanced than the neighbouring portion of the lutero-an- 
terior border of the carapace. 

Example. — Platycarcinus Pagurus ( Cancer ATcenas, 
Rond.; Cancer Pagurus, Linn, and Ilcrbst ; Cancer Jhn- 
briatus , Olivi.). 

This is the well known Biach-claU'ed or Edible Crab, a 
native of our coasts, and so highly prized for the table. It 
is the Tour Lean, Pouj-art, Hom'd, &,c. of the French, and 
Pirtan of the Scotch. [Crab.] 

B. 

1 Species having tho external orbitary angle more ad¬ 
vanced than tho neighbouring portion of tho lutero-anterior 
border of tho carapace. 

Example, Platycarcinus irroralus. 
j Locality. —The coasts of North America. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the Canccriens into three great 
groups:— 

1. Canccriens Cryptopodes, consisting of tho genus 
Olthra. [CEtiira.] 

2. Canccriens Argues, comprising the genera Cancer, 
Carpilius, Zozymus, Lagosloma, Xantlto, Chlorodius, ib- 
nopeus, Ozius, Pseudocarcinus, Etisus, Platycarcinus (here 
treated of), Pilumnus, Rupellia, and Pirimela. 

3. Canccriens Quadrilateres, embracing the genera Eri- 
phi a. Trapezia, and Melia. 

Such of these forms as our limits permit us to notice aro 
illustrated in this work. 

Fossil. Cancerians. 

For M. Milne Edwards’s notico of fossil crabs, sec the 
article Crab, vol. viii., p. 12f». 

Zozymus also occurs in a fossil state. 


PLATYCERCUS. [Psittacid.*.] 

PLATYGRINI'TES. [Enchinites, vol. ix., p. 392.] 

PLATYD A'CTYLU S. [Gecko, vol. xi., pp. 105, 10(1.] 
Mr. Swainson, in his * Classification of Reptiles,’ places 
tliu genus under the family Iguanidcc, with the following 
subgenera:—typical, Plati/daclylns, Ilemidactylus ; aber¬ 
rant, Ptilodaciylus, Sphrerodactytus, and Phyllodaclylus. 
(Natural History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles, 
1839.) 

l’LATY'LEPAS, Dr. Loach's name for a genus of 
Sessile Cirrhipcds, whose shell is conical, depressed, con¬ 
sisting of six valves, each divided internally by an angular 
plale or buttress springing from the centre, and its oper¬ 
culum consisting of four valves in pairs. It dift'ors from 
Pa/anus, Connuda, and other genera, in the internal struc¬ 
ture of tho valves. ( Chthalamus of Bluinv.) 

PLATY'LOPIIUS, Mr. Swaiuson’s name for a genus of 
eouirostral birds arranged by him as a subgenus of llnrita 
[Bakita], iu the subfamily Corvincr, or Typical Crows, 
family Corrida;. 

Generic Character. —Bill intermediate in form between 
Vanga and Garrulus. Culmen slightly curved; gonys 
ascending, curved. Front of the head and nostrils defended 
by stiff setaceous feathers. Nostrils oval, basal. Rictus 
boarded. Wings rounded ; the primaries not much longer 
than tlic scapulars. Tail rounded, terminating in setace¬ 
ous points. Feet moderate. Hinder too ami claw very 
strong; longer than the middle, which is short; laieraltoes 
equal. Claws acute. 

Example, Plalylophus galcriculatus (Garrulus galeri- 
culatus of Vieill.). 

PLATY'MERA, a name given by M. Milne Edwards to 
a very remarkable genus of Prachyurous crustaceans, which 
is placed by him iu the tribe of Ca/appiuns [Oxystomks], 
connecting on one sido the Calappa; [Calappa] and Mursia, 
whilst it is also approximated by other characters to the 
Cancerians. [Crab; Platycarcinus.] 

Generic Character.—Carapace very broad, tolerably 
elliptical, except that on each side it is prolonged into a 
strong spiniform tooth; its lalero-anterior borders arc not 
prolonged above the feet., as in Ca/ajtpa. The front is tri¬ 
angular, and disposed as in Calappa, Stc. The orbits are 
oval, deep, of moderate size; and a fissure may be remarked 
at tho middle of their lower border. The internal and ex¬ 
ternal antenna; aro disposed nearly as in Mursia. Thu 
buccal frame is much wider anteriorly than in the other 
genera of the tribe, and the small portion of prelabial space 
which reaches beyond the external jaw-feet is not divided 
by a median partition, and is only imperfectly covered by 
the lamellar prolongations of the internal jaw-feet. The 
external jaw-feet are very wide anteriorly; tlieir third 
joint, which is as long as the second, terminates by a rather 
large anterior border, and presents below its anterior and 
internal angle a great and deep notch, in which is inserted 
the fourth joint: this last is exposed, and very large, but 
does not reach the level of the anterior extremity of the 
third joint. The basilary appendage of these organs, which 
serves as a valve for closing the afferent apertures of tho 
branchial cavities, is lamellar, very large, and semilunar. 
The sternal plastron is oval. The first pair of feet have 
nearly tho same form and disposition as in tho Calappce, 
hut the hands (maims) are longer and less elevated. The 
succeeding feet are very long and very much compressed; 
their third joint, or femur, is remarkably largo and nearly 
lamellar, and the tarsi are long and styliform. The second 
pair aro rather longer than tho second and fourth: tho fifth 
are much shorter than any of the others. The abdomen of 
tho male is composed of five distinct joints, the third of 
which presents behind a very considerable transversal 
crest. . 

M. Milne Edwards, who gives the above description, 
states that he knows nothing of the manners of this genus, 
and describes one species only— Platymera Gaiulichaudii, 
which is of a reddish colour, and three inches (French) in 
length. 

Locality— The coasts of Chile. 

PLATYPUS. [Ornithoriiynchus.] N.B. Platypus 
is also Ilerbst’s name for a genus of coleopterous insects 
(Dostrichus, Fab.). 

PLATYRHYNCHUS, Desmarest’s name for a genus 
of Muscicapidee. [Muscicapidac.] 

Mr. Swaioson remarks that in Todus [Muscicapip*] 
the bill exhibits a long and boat-shaped appearance, toge 
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therewith a remarkably short tail, and delicate although 
lengthened legs. These latter characters are, he adds, con¬ 
tinued to lHalyrhynchus, but the bill in the latter has be¬ 
come so short and so broad as to present a miniature resem¬ 
blance to that of Ettrt/fuimus [MlJSCiCAPiiMi:] : the legs are 
long, but so remarkably slender as to show they are not at 
all adapted for walking. 

Example, Plutyrhyuchns cancronms. 

Locality.— Brazil. ( Zool. 111., 1st scries, pi. 11(1.) 

Platyrhynchus is also M. F. Cuvier’s name for a genus 
of Scats. 

PLATY'STIiRA, a name given by Sir VV. Jardino and 
Mr. Selby to a genus of (lvcatching birds, arranged by Mr. 
Swainsou as a subgenus of Todi/s. [Must it Ainn.K.] 

PLATY'STO.VIA ami PLATY'STOMUS, Mr. Swain- 
son’s name for a genus of the subfamily Euryla'iniiiur. 
[Mirscit.’APin.K.] 

PLAT YU'RUS, Mr. Swainson’s name for a genus of 
Wrens. [YVrkns.] But note: Plutyura is Mcigen’s name for 
a genus of dipterous insects. 

PI, AUEN, one of the most considerable manufacturing 
towns in the kingdom of Saxony, is situated in a beautiful 
valley on the banks of tile While Elstor, 75 miles west- 
south-west of Dresden. It is in part well built, but suf¬ 
fered severely by a waterspout in 1834. Among the public 
buildings there are two churches, a royal palace, a lyceum 
with a seminary for schoolmasters, which is one of the hand¬ 
somest buildings of the kind in the kingdom of Saxony, 
two hospitals, and two considerable orphan asylums. The 
principal church, the interior of which is distinguished by 
a noble simplicity, has a celebrated altur-piece by Matthau, 
representing the Last Supper. The cotton manufactories 
are of great importance, but said not to be so flourishing as 
they once were. There are manufactories of stockings, net- 
lace, bobbin-net, oil-dotli, and extensive brandy distilleries. 
Plauen is the centre of the manufacture of muslins known 
by the name of Plauenscher Waaru, which gives employ¬ 
ment, in the circles of Voigtland (of which Plauen is the 
capital) and of the Erzgebirge, to 30,000 persons. 

Plauen was in the thirteenth century a community of the 
Teutonic order. The population of Plauen is now nearly 
9000. 

(Stein : Cannabich ; Engelhnrdt.) 

PLAUTUS, MARCUS ACCIUS, was the greatest 
comic dramatist of Rome. Ilis parents and the time of his 
birth are unknown, and scarcely anything that has come 
down to us respecting his personal history is worthy of 
credit. During the republic the Romans scarcely paid any 
attention to the personal history of their early poets, and 
when they began to collect materials for the purpose of 
writing their lives, they seem to have delighted in making 
up marvellous tales. It is however generally supposed that 
Plautus was born at Snrsina, a town in Umbria; and in 
common with other humourous writers of antiquity, he is 
described not only us a man of low birth, but of such bodily 
deformities that nature would seem to have purposely de¬ 
signed to make his countrymcu laugh at his person as well 
as his wit. 

It appears that Plautus commenced writing comedies 
very early, for A. Gellius (iii. 3.14) relates,on the authority 
of Varro, that after having made some money by his works 
which he seems to have sold to the tediles, who had the 
superintendence of dramatic representations (Prolog, of Am- 
phitruo, v. 72), and having embarked it in commercial specu¬ 
lations, he lost it all, and was reduced to poverty. Upon his 
return to Rome, he entered into the service of a baker, who 
employed him in grinding his corn by a hand-mill. While 
he was thus occupied he wrote three comedies, the * Saturio,’ 
the ‘ Addictus,’ and a third, the name of which was not 
known to Gellius. Of the first two, only a few fragments 
are preserved. St. Jerome (in Euscb. Chron., Ol. 145) 
describes his working in a bakehouse not as the conse¬ 
quence of a failure in commercial undertakings, but of a 
great scarcity then prevailing at Rome. But these state¬ 
ments, if there be any truth in them, may easily be recon¬ 
ciled by supposing that after he had lost his property, on his 
return to Romo his distress was increased by scarcity and 
dearth of provisions. From these isolated accounts we 
must infer that it was believed among tlie antients that 
after he had gained enough to enable him to leave his 
employer, he continued to live at Rome, devoting his time 
to his favourite pursuits. Whether he enjoyed the rights of 
a Roman citizon is not known. The time of his death is 


differently stated by Cicero and St. Jerome. The latter 
places his death inOlymp. 145, leaving it uncertain whether 
it took place in the first or the last year of that Olympiad. 
Cicero (Brutus, c. 15) says that Plautus died during tho 
amsulship of P. Claudius and L. Porcius, that is, 184 n.c., 
or Olymp. 148, 2. So much is certain, that the best period 
of the life of Plautus was the time immediately before and 
during the second Punic war. 

The plays which then amused his countrymen retained 
their popularity for several centuries, for we sec, from a 
passage of Arnobius, that the ‘ Amphitruo’ was performed 
in the reign of Diocletian. It is impossible to ascertain tho 
number of comedies which Plautus wrote, for in the time 
of Gellius no loss than about 130 pieces bore the name 
f Plautus; most of them however were acknowledged 
not to be by him, but either, as Varro supposed, the work of 
me Plautius, or, as seemed more probable to Gellius, plays 
if earlier Roman dramatists which had been revised and 
improved by Plautus, and, on account of their similarity in 
style to his own works, were attributed to him. Many 
critics and grammarians, according to Gellius, were engaged 
n endeavouring to ascertain what comedies really belonged 
to Plautus. Varro, who wrote a work upon the subject en¬ 
titled • Qurestioncs PlautiniB,’ reduced their number to 21, 
which were designated Varroniancr, and which were ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged to be the real works of Plautus. I,. 
/Klius added four others. Servius (ad /Hrteid. 1. init .)-says 
that some ascribed to Plautus 20 comedies, others 40, and 
others 100. Amidst these various statements, it would be 
hopeless for us to attempt to discover the real number of 
his comedies, especially as we have no means of compari¬ 
son, fur llie twenty comedies still extant were undoubtedly 
contained among the twenty-one Varronianrp, and the 
names and fragments of the other and doubtful plays are 
of such a nature that we are unable to draw any conclu¬ 
sions from them. The names of the plays still extant are: 
‘Amphitruo,’ ‘Asinaria,’ ‘Aulularia,’ ‘Captivi,’ ‘Cureulio,’ 
‘Casina,’ ‘Cistellaria,’ 4 Epidieus,’ 4 Bacciiides,’ 4 Mostellaria,’ 

‘ Menaeehmi,* ‘ Miles gloiiosus,’ 4 Mercator,’ ‘ Pseudolus,* 

4 Poenulus,’ 4 Persa,’ 4 Rudens,’ ‘Stiehus,’ ‘Trimmmius,’and 
4 Truculentns.’ The lost play of the twenty-one Varrovianm 
is the 4 Vidularia.’ The ‘ Querulus’ evidently does not 

long to Plautus. 

The great number of comedies ascribed to Plautus shows 
the popularity which his style and manner of treating a 
subject must have had among his countrymen, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the laudatory expressions of the 
antients themselves. L. /Elius Stilo (Quintil., x. 1) said 
that if the Muses were to speak Latin, they would adopt tho 
language of Plautus; and Cicero (Do OfT., i, 2‘J) places 
Plautus, in respect to the elegance, refinement, liberal 
feeling, and humour, on an equality with tho old Attic 
comedy. This character is not confined to single passages, 
but pervades his whole plays. The nature of his humour 
consists in looking at the bright side of the world in every 
respect, even under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
In modern times, with the exception of one or two critics, 
it is universally agreed that Plautus was one of the first 
poets of antiquity; and Lessing, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the best, essay on the life and works of Plautus 
that bus been written in modern times, admits that al¬ 
though he had repeatedly read the ‘ Captivi’ for tho 
purpose of discovering some fault, ho never was able* 
to find any, but that, on the contrary, caeli time he found 
more reason to admire the play. Horace (Ad Pisoties, 270) 
indeed, who was both a sound critic and a great poet, seems 
to speak with contempt of the verses and the jests of 
Plautus. But on a close exanr'nation of the passage of 
Horace, it will be found that in reality lie only censures his 
inharmonious verses, and some jests which he thought too 
coarse for the refined and polished manners of what was 
called tho good society of his own age, which howovor were 
a very imperfect standard for estimating tho manners de¬ 
scribed by a dramatist who wrote more than 150 years before 
him. As for the inharmonious verses of Plfmtus, they may 
be excused on this same- ground, in addition to which it 
must bo observed that rugged verses and metrical licences 
in general arc much more pardonable in comedy than in 
any other kind of poetry. But Horace, like Cicero, disliked 
the early poets of his country. 

A question which naturally presents itself with regard to 
every Roman author is, in what relation'did he stand to the 
Greeks ? There is a remarkable passage in Horuce ( Epist. ii„ 
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1, 58, 'Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epiclmvmi’), 
which has generally been interpreted as if it implied that 
Plautus had taken great pains to imitate Epicharmus. But 
properare cannot by any means have this signification: it 
only expresses the liveliness and rapidity of the dialogue 
and the action, which are indeed peculiar to the comedies of 
Plautus; and it must have been this peculiarity in which 
Horace meant to say that Plautus followed the example of 
Epicharmus. It is true that wu know too little of the works 
of Epicharmus to prove how far this opinion of Horace is 
correct; but all we do know of the general character of the 
Doric poets is in favour of our explanation of the passage of 
Ifonice. Moreover we do not find that there existed any 
similarity either of title or subject between any cotnudy of 
Plautus and any one of thoso of Epicharmus. The old and 
middle Attic comedies can have served as models to Plautus 
only in a very general way, as Rnrau was anything but a 
proper place for that kind of dramatic poetry ; l»ut the new 
Attic comedy must have exercised a much greater influence 
upon him, and it is here that we find many plays the titles of 
which correspond with those of Plautus, though this is no 
ground for believing that in all instances of this kind he took 
the Greek drama as Ins model. The manner in which he treats 
his characters is opo of singular boldness and freedom: they 
ureGrccks, and yet speak and act entirely like Romans; their 
manners and situations always remind us of Rome: and 
this is not an accident; hut it is evidently the spirit and 
design of the poet that this impression should be made, for 
he knew well that the nearer lie brought his characters to 
those of his audience, the greater would be the effect pro¬ 
duced; tlius Alcmcna, in his * Amnhitruo,’ is a faithful 
picture of a Roman matron. Philemon, Diphilus, and 
Antiphon seem to have been his principal models in single 
pieces, for some of their plays bore the same or similar titles 
as some of those of Plautus: others of his plays seem to 
have had nothing analogous in Greek literature, and may 
therefore be considered as entirely original. Plautus him¬ 
self set most value on his ' Epidicus,’ ns lie himself intimates 
in the ' Bacchidesand Cicero says that he was particularly 
partial to the ‘Pseudolus’ and the ‘Trueulentus.' But 
although he has impressed upon all his plays the stamp of 
his peculiar genius, still there is not one which, in compa¬ 
rison with the rest, does not appear new and striking. His 
metres are still a matter of groat difficulty, but mainly 
on account of the various readings, and more especially as 
all the MSS. of Plautus arc derived from one which is very 
corrupt. Some remarks on the subject of the comic metres 
are given in the article Terentius. A. Mai, in 1815, 
discovered at Milan a codex rescriptus, containing some 
plays of Plautus, but it is so much mutilated and so il¬ 
legible, that wo cannot hope to derive any considerable 
benefit from it. 

It is well known that there exist a number of spurious 
scenes in the comedies of Plautus, which, as Niebuhr has 
shown, were written for the purpose of supplying either 
actual or imaginary gaps in the original MS. Some of them 
may be very old and written by skilful hands, but others 
are very absurd, and betray their modem origin. Tlic scene 
in tlus * Poenulus’ which is considered spurious was indeed 
found by A. Mai in a very old MS. at Milan, hut this can¬ 
not prove its genuineness, as some of these supplements 
may have been written even before the fifih century of our 

Tv a r • excellent essay of Niebuhr, in his 

•Kleme Schriften,’p. lag, ff. 

The best among the earlier editions of Plautus are lhat 
of Cameranus (Basel, 1558, cum frag, et nm. G. Fabricii) 
and that of J F.Gronovius (Lu.lg. Hat., Kiti t, which was 
reprinted in 10G9, and at Amsterdam in 1084, y vols 8vo ) 
The recent editions of Bothe (1809-1811. in 4 vols.) ami 
Lindemann are good; the latter especially, wlm has edited 
separate plays, has mado great progress towards the esta¬ 
blishment of a good text. The comedies of Plautus have 

S,'7 , 1 f 1 ed i nto alm °st all the languages of Europe! 

1 he Italian literature is very rich in translations of Plautus. 

P ul »H 8 hed, in 1083, her French translation 
of the Amphitruo, Epidicus,’ and * Rudcns.’ In 1719 
there appeared two complete French translations, the one 
& L T n ’ nt Amsterdam in 10 vols. 8 vo., the other by 
Gueudeville, at Leyden, likewise in 10 vols. 8 vo The 
Germans have numerous translations of single nlavs • and 
there is a translation of all the works of Plautus by Kuffner. 
published at Vienna, 1806, in 5 vols. 8 vo.; and another by 
G. G. S. Kopke (1809-1820), in 2 vols., which is much better, 



Cotter. In the last of these translations, which compre¬ 
hends the ‘ Aulularia,’ ‘ Epidicus,’ * Menaochmi,’ ‘ Mer¬ 
cator,’ • Pseudolus,’ 4 Trinummua,’ and • Rudcns,’ the ob¬ 
jectionable passages are omitted. There is an excellent 
translation by Bonncl Thornton, ‘The Comedies of Plautus 
translated into familiar blank Verse,’ Loud., 1707, 2 vols. 
8 vo. It was continued by Richard Warner, vols. 3 and 4, 
Lond., 1772, 8 vo.; vol. 5, Lond., 1774, 8 vo. 

PLAYFAIR, JOHN, was born at Benvie in Forfarshire, 
March 10 , 1748. llis father was minister of the united 
parishes of Liff and Benvie, and to him he was indebted for 
his education till he attained the age of fourteen, when lie 
was sent to the university of St. Andrew. Hero he soon 
became remarkable for his lovo of study, but more particu¬ 
larly for the rapid progress which he made in mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Thero are upon record two proofs 
of his early proficiency: one consists in the fact that, very- 
few years after his matriculation. Dr. Wilkie, the professor 
of natural philosophy, finding himself, through indisposition, 
unable to discharge the duties of liis office, delegated them 
to Playfair. The other is the testimony of .George Ilill,, 
then a fellow-student of Playfair, and subsequently prin¬ 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, who, in a letter to- 
his mother, written during his undergvaduatoship, and pub¬ 
lished by his biographer Dr. Cook, very ingenuously observes,. 

‘ Playfair has very great merit, and more knowledge and a 
better judgment than any of his class-fellows. I make no- 
exceptions; my parts might he more showy, and the kind: 
of reading to which my inclination led mo was calculated to- 
inuko a better figure at St. Andrew’s; but in judgment 
and understanding I was greatly inferior to him.’ 

In 1700, when eighteen years old, he distinguished him¬ 
self as a candidate for the professorship of mathematics in 
Marishall College, Aberdeen. The examination was a 
strict one, and lasted eleven days, some say fourteen. Tho- 
candidates were six iu number, of whom two only were- 
judged to have excelled him,namely, the Rev. Dr. Trail, on 
whom the appointment was conferred, and who attributed, 
his success solely to the disparity of years, and Dr. Hamilton, 
who subsequently filled the same appointment with musflr 
credit. 

Upon the death of Dr. Wilkie, in 1772, ho offered himwlf 
as his successor, but was again unsuccessful; and on this 
occasion adequate means of determining the relative quali¬ 
fications of the candidates do not appear to have been re¬ 
sorted to. The same year the responsibility of providing 
for the support of his mother and her family having de¬ 
volved upon him by the decease of his father, he considered 
it liis duty to adopt the clerical profession, notwithstanding 
his intense and growing predilection for scientific pursuits. 
Having accordingly applied for and obtained the living of 
Liff and Benvie, lie entered, in 1773, upon the duties of liis 
ministry, in the discharge of which and in the education of 
liis younger brethren bis time was chiefly occupied during; 
the following nine years. Such a mode of life was not un¬ 
favourable to the prosecution of those researches in which 
ho had already engaged with so much avidity. The first 
fruit of his leisure hours in this respect was a paper com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society of London, and inserted in 
their Transactions for the year 1779, 'On the Arithmetic of* 
Impossible Quantities,' which evinced a greater taste for 
purely analytical investigation than can be conceded to the- 
generality of British mathematicians of that day. The 
object of the author was to show that' imaginary expressions- 
arc never of use in investigation but when tho subject is a 
property common to the measures both of ratios and angles 
that they never lead to any consequences which might not 
be drawn from the affinity of those measures; and that they 
are indeed no more than a particular method of tracing that- 
affinity.’ {Works, iu., p. 28.) 

A subject involving difficulties of a higher order had! 
some years previously engaged his attention, while on a visit 
at Schehallien to witness the experiments of Dr. Maskclyna 
on the attraction of the mountains in that district, on which-, 
occasion lie made the acquaintance and acquired the friend¬ 
ship of that astronomer. His investigations upon this sub¬ 
ject arc contained in his ' Account of tho Lithological Sur¬ 
vey of Schehallien,’ published in the 4 London Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1811. 

Ho resigned his living, in 1782, to superintend the eda- 
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cation of the sons of Mr. Ferguson of Raith; and in 1785 
lie was appointed professor of mathematics, jointly with Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, in the university of Edinburgh, an appoint¬ 
ment previously held by Dugahl Stewart. In 1789 he suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Gregory as secretary to the physical class of the 
Edinburgh Royal Society; and about the same time, owing 
to the illness of Dr. Robison, the duties of general secretary 
and the labour ofarranging the Society’s memoirs for pub¬ 
lication devolved chiefly upon him, but the nominal appoint¬ 
ment of general secretary was not conferred upon him till 
the death of Dr. Robison, in 1805, whom lie likewise suc¬ 
ceeded as professor of natural philosophy iu the university 
of Edinburgh. This obliged him to resign the chair of ma¬ 
thematics, on which occasion the mathematical class ex¬ 
pressed their sense of tlio obligation they were under for his 
past exertions in their behalf by presenting him with a 
valuable astronomical circle, now in the observatory of the 
astronomical institution. The dispute which followed the 
nomination of Mr. Leslie to the vacant chair has been 
already noticed under Leslie.* Tile extreme illiberally of 
the measures adopted by Mr. Leslie’s opponents, and the 
manifest desire of the clergy to cripple scientific emulation 
by restricting to their own class appointments totally uncon¬ 
nected with theology, and hitherto filled by laymen with 
honour and advantage, roused the indignation of Mr. Play¬ 
fair, who exposed ‘ the new-sprung zeal for orthodoxy,’ in a 
satirical pamphlet published at Edinburgh in 180G, under 
the title of a * Letter to the Author of the Examination of 
Mr. Stewart’s short statement of Facts relative to the Elec¬ 
tion of Professor Leslie.’ 

His iutimacy with Dr. James Hutton led to his becoming 
a strenuous supporter of the geological theory which bears 
liis name. His * Illustrations of the Iluttonian Theory of 
the Earth,’ Edin., 1802, 8vo. (Works, \ ol. i.), have been 
greatly admired for the clearness with which the system 
itself is there for the first time unfolded, and for the manner 
in which he examines the several arguments that had been 
adduced against it; but although, as is remarked by a con¬ 
tributor to the 4 Encyclopaedia Britannica,' the ‘ fastidious 
critics of France’ may have acknowledged that ‘ Mr. Play¬ 
fair writes as well us Buffon, and reasons incomparably 
Letter,’ it has justly been a matter of regret that talents 
such as his should have been employed for so many years 
upon a subject relative to which the requisite data had not 
been collected for coining to either useful or satisfactory 
conclusions. Of the necessity of more extensive observation 
Mr. Playfair was fully aware; and, besides many journeys 
undertaken fur the purpose of examining the geological 
features of his own country, immediately after the restora¬ 
tion of peace, in 1815, he set out upon a geological tour 
through Franco, Switzerland, and Italy, in search of mate¬ 
rial for an enlarged edition of his 4 Illustrations,’ which 
however other occupations prevented him from maturing 
for the press. 

Shortly after his death, which took placo at Edinburgh, 
19th of July, 1819, Dugahl Stewart, in a letter to Mr. Play¬ 
fair's nephew and biographer, observes, * As to those 
features of his character which are less known to the 
public, a faithful and perfect resemblance is preserved in 
the masterly portrait of Mr. Jeffrey, which you will no 
doubt add to your memoir.’ The article here alluded to 
will be found under the notices of Playfair, in the 4 Annual 
Biography ’ for 1820, and in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
To it we refer tho reader, confining ourselves to the extracts 
which follow. * He possessed in tho highest degree all the 
characteristics both of a fine and powerful understanding; 
at once penetrating and vigilant, but more distinguished 
perhaps by the caution and success of its march than by 
the brilliancy or rapidity of its movements.’ * As a teacher 
he took caru to imbue the minds of liis pupils, from the 
very commencement of their study, with that relish for 
the truths it disclosed, and that high sense of the majesty 
with which they were invested, that predominated in his 
own bosom,. . . . and formed them betimes to that clear, 
masculine, and direct method of investigation by which, 
with the least labour, the greatest advances might be ac¬ 
complished.’ ‘ As an author, he wrote slowly; his first 
sketches wore often slight and imperfect, his chief effort 
and greatest pleasure consisting in their revisal and cor¬ 
rection. The outline being complete, ho could proceed with 
the filling in to an almost indefinite extent, enriching and 

* In that article the date of Mr. Leslie** promotion to tlio chair of natural 
philosophy is incorrectly given ; instead of 1809 it ought to have been 1819. 


improving as long as lie thought fit, without risk of de¬ 
stroying the proportions or injuring the harmony and unity 
of tho design, and without waiting for favourable moments 
of peculiar alacrity. In his conversation, so iarwas.be from 
wishing to set off what lie had to say by any brilliancy or 
emphasis of expression, that it seemed generally as if be 
had studied to disguise the weight and originality of his 
thoughts under the plainest form of speech and most quiet 
and indifferent manner; so that the profoundest remarks 
and subtlest observations were often dropped, not only with¬ 
out any solicitude that their value should be observed, but 
without any apparent consciousness that they possessed 
any.’ 

From the year 1804 lie was a frequent contributor to tho 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ and most of his articles in that perio¬ 
dical still possess considerable value. They are—l. Review 
of Mudge’s 4 Trigonometrical Survey,’ v., 1805: *», Review 
of Mechain and Delambrc, * Base du Systfime Mctriquo 
Deeimale,’ ix., 1807; 3, Review of Laplace, ‘Traitc do 
Mccanique Celeste,’ xi., 1808; 4, Review of ‘LeCompfe 
rendu par 1’lnstitut do Franco,’ xv., 1809; 5, Review of 
Lambton’s ‘Indian Survey,’ xxi., 1813; 6, Review of La¬ 
place,‘Essai philosophique surles Probability,’xxiii., 1S14>;: 
7, Review of Baron do Znch, ‘Attraction des Montagues,!' 
xxvi, 181G; 8, Review of 4 Katcr on the Pendulum,' xx-x., 
1818 . The whole of these arc reprinted in the fourth vo, 
lumo of the collected edition of his works, published at 
Edinburgh in 1822, in 4 vols. 8vo., to which is prefixed a 
memoir of tho author by Dr. James G. Playfair. To tha- 
4 Encyclopaedia Britannica' ha contributed the articles 
‘/Epinus’ and 4 Physical Astronomy,’ and an incomplete 
4 Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Phy¬ 
sical Science since the Revival of Letters in Europe" 

(/ forks, vol. ii.). The proofs of this were under revisal a*> 
the time of his death. His contributions to the ‘Transac¬ 
tions of the Edinburgh Royal Society' are: 1, ‘On the 
Causes which affect the Accuracy of Barometrical Mea¬ 
surement,’ i., 1788 {Works, vol. iii.); 2, ‘Life of Matthew 
Stewart,’ i., 1788 {Works, iv.); 3, ‘Remarks ou the Astro¬ 
nomy of tho Brahmins,’ ii., 1790 {Works, iii.); 4. ‘Oil the 
Origin and Investigation of Porisms,’ iii., 1794 {Works, iii.);; 
5, ‘On tho Trigonometry of the Brahmins,’ iv., 1798 
( l forks, iii.); G, 4 Theorems relative to the Figure of the 
Earth,’ v., 1805 {Works, iii.); 7, 4 Biographical Account, of 
tho late Dr. James Hutton,’ v\, 1805 (// arks, iv.); 8, ‘On, 
the Solids of greatest Attraction,' vi., 1809 {Works, iii.); 
9, ‘On tho Progress of Heal in spherical Bodies,’ vi., 1812' 
{Works, iii.); 10, 4 Biographical Account of Dr. John Robi, 
son,’ viii., 1815 {Works, iv.); 11, ‘.On the Naval Tactictk<df 
the late John Clerk, Esq.,’ ix., 1821 {Works, iii.). IIis.se- 
parute works not already mentioned arc:—1, 4 Elements of 
Geometry,’ Edin., 1795, 8vo.; it contains the first six looks 
of Euclid, the elements of plane and spherical trigono¬ 
metry, and a supplement on the geometry of solids and 
tlio quadrature of the circle, and lias passed through, four- 
editions since it ceased to bo used as a text book in the- 
university of Edinburgh. 2, ‘Outlines of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy,’ Edin., 1812 and 18IG. 2 vols. 8vo. This contains, 
the heads of lectures delivered by the author at the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Merely the enunciations of. tine 
several propositions and the formula) as adapted to practical 
application are given, but reference is made to other, works, 
where the demonstrations will he found. Tho firs.V volume 
comprises statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, and 
pneumatics; the second refers wholly to astronomy; a third 
volume was contemplated to comi -ise optics, electricity, and 
magnetism, but was never executed. 

(The collected edition of Playfair’s JVorl »; the articles" 
* Playfair ’ in Brewster’s Cyclopaedia aid in the Encyvlo- 
peedia Britannica ; the Annual Biography and Obituary ,, 
1820, vol. iv., pp. 371-390; Chamber Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of eminent Scotsmen, vol. iv.) 

PLAYHOUSE. [Theatre.] 

PLEA. [Pleading.] 

PLEADING at Common Law. Pleadings are tho alle¬ 
gations of the respective parties to a cause expressed in 
technical lunguage. In order that a correct decision may 
be made upon disputed rights, it is necessary that the points 
to be decided should be clearly ascertained, and this is 
effected by the system of special pleading, by which the 
precise points in controversy are presented for decision, un- 
i encumbered with extraneous matter. 

’ Actions are commenced either by writ or by plaint: by 
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writ, if the court in which the action is brought cannot take 
cognizance of a complaint without an act of tho royal au¬ 
thority in the particular cause; by plaint, if the court is 
^authorised to proceed without royal interference. This writ 
till lately issued out of chancery, and was called tho ori¬ 
ginal writ, by which name it was distinguished from process 
issued, after tho commencement of a cause, by the court 
which the original writ had authorised to take cognizance 
of the cause. The original writ or plaint stated the nature 
of the complaint shortly, though more fully in some forms 
of actions than in others. After the defendant appeared in 
court to answer the proceedings against him, he was en¬ 
titled, within a certain time, to receive from the plaintiff a 
more detailed statement of the nature of the complaint. 

This statement was called the declaration, narralio, or 
count, though the last of these terms is noW more commonly 
used to denote one of several distinct matters of complaint 
comprised in the same declaration. 

Within a certain number of days, varying according to 
circumstances, after the delivery of the declaration, the 
time for pleading arrives; the term ‘pleading' being not 
only used in the extcns'vc sense mentioned above, but also 
In tho limited sense c,l the answer, whether consisting of 
statement or of denial, which is made by tho defendant to 
tho declaration. Ia answering the declaration, the defend¬ 
ant is not allowed to accumulate his objections both of law 
and of fact in one defensive pleading. The peculiarity of 
our system in referring matters of fact to the decision of an 
unprofessional tribunal, and of leaving questions of law only 
to the judges, has created a necessity for separating the mat¬ 
ters of law from those of fact, and of presenting the latter in 
a shape in which they can bo readily understood by persons 
who are not lawyers by profession. It is to the severe an¬ 
alysis required by this feature of our jurisprudence that the 
system of special pleading is probably indebted for its ex¬ 
cellence. 

When called upon to plead, the defendant has several 
courses open to him. First, he may admit the complaint 
set out in the declaration either by express acknowledg¬ 
ment or by silence. In either case the court pronounces 
judgment against him: in the former case, upon his cog¬ 
novit actionem, or confession; in the latter, upon his default, 
or, as it is termed, by nil dieit, those being the words by 
which the default ol' a defendant was formerly recorded. 
Or, secondly, he may decline to answer the charge con¬ 
tained in the declaration, on the ground that the court has 
not jurisdiction of the matter; or that the plainliiV is not 
entitled to sue, as being an outlaw, foreign enemy, or the 
like; or that the defendant is incapable of being sued, as 
being an infant, or incapable of being sued alone, as a mar¬ 
ried woman without her husband, or incapable of being 
sued alone, as a party to a contract which forms the subject 
of the action, when he is sued without his co-contractor 
being made a co-defendant in the action; or that the 
plaintiff or tho defendant is misnamed. This is called 
pleading in abatement, because the defendant prays that the 
court will abate (put down) or quash the proceedings. Or, 
thirdly, tho defendant admitting, for the present purpose at 
least, that tho facts stated in the declaration arc true, may 
insist that these facts give the plaintiff no cause of action 
against him; ho may accordingly rest (demur) upon the 
facts as they appear in the declaration, and call upon the 
court to give judgment in his favour upon that state of 
facts. This form of pleading is called a ‘ demurrer.’ Or, 
fourthly, the defendant may answer the complaint, or, ns 
it is technically called, he may ‘ plead to the action;' and 
that in one of two ways: he may deny some material alle¬ 
gation in the declaration which is necessary to the mainte¬ 
nance of the action ; and, before the rules of pleading pro¬ 
mulgated in 1834, he might in a great variety of actions, 
and thoSo of the most common occurrence, plead one 
sweeping denial ol v the whole declaration;—this was called 
pleading the * general issue,’ which is now permitted in 
those actions only in which it is expressly authorised by 
Btatute, several acts of parliament having allowed defendants 
who are engaged in carrying inlo effect some public object 
to plead the general issue, and under that plea even to enter 
into matters of defence which are inconsistent with such a 
denial. A plea denying either one or all of the allegations 
in the declaration must ‘conclude to the country,’ that is, 
the defendant must state his readiness to submit to the de¬ 
cision of a jury (who are called ‘the country,’ as contradis¬ 
tinguished from tho ‘ court ’) tho truth of the matter of fact 


asserted in tlie declaration and denied in the plea. It is the 
same if the plea asserts a-fact denied in the declaration; 
and in either case the defendant is said to take issue. 

The second mode of‘pleading to tho action' is by putting 
in a ‘ special plea,’ which either expressly, or, according to 
modern practice, tacitly, admits the truth of the allegations 
contained in the declaration, but which not only confesses hut 
also avoids them. The special plea (whence the whole system 
is often called ‘ special pleading') introduces some new fact 
oir facts, the effect of which, if true, is to show that notwith¬ 
standing the facts alleged in the declaration, the plaintiff is 
not entitled to maintain his action. As it is yet uncertain 
whether the plaintiff will deny this new matter or will admit 
it to bo true, there can be no conclusion to the country upon 
such a plea, but the defendant prays the judgment of the 
court in his favour, in. anticipation of the new matter alleged 
being admitted or proved; and if that new mailer contain 
an affirmative proposition, tho defendant must conclude Ins 
plea with a verification, that is, an offer to prove it. if its 
truth should be controverted on the other side. This is 
called'tendering an issue.’ 

The next pleading on the part of tlie plaintiff will be 
regulated by the course pursued by the defendant. If the 
defendant lias confessed the action or made default, the 
plaintiff has nothing to do but. to pray that tho court will 
pronounce a judgment agreeable to the confession, or one 
consequent upon the default. If the defendant has pleaded 
in abatement, tho plaintiff either acquiesces in the action 
being quashed, or he demurs to the plea as not showing 
sufficient matter for quashing the proceedings, or he replies 
to the plea either by taking issue (denying) some mate¬ 
rial allegation in tho plea, or by confessing and avoiding 
tho plea, ullcging some matter which, consistently with 
the truth of the plea, destroys its effect and shows that 
the proceedings ought not to he quashed. If the plain- 
till' demurs to the plea in abatement, the defendant must 
either abandon that plea and put in a plea to the act ion, or 
ho must join in demurrer. If, upon the argument, of the 
demurrer, tho court are of opinion that the plea in abate¬ 
ment is good, they give judgment that the proceedings ho 
quashed: if they are of opinion that the plea is bad, tho 
judgment is, that tho defendant answer over (quod respon¬ 
deat ouster), in other words, that he plead to the action. 

If the plaintiff take issue upon the plea in abatement, 
the defendant is bound to join issue, that is, to accept the 
mode of trial offered, and if upon a trial the issue lit? found 
for the defendant, he has judgment that the proceedings 
he quashed; but if the verdict be for the plaint ill', the 
judgment is, not that the defendant answer over, hut that 
the plaintiff recover his demand against the defendant. 

If the defendant, has demurred to the declaration, the 
plaintiff either abandons the action or he applies to tho 
court for leave to amend his declaration ; or he joins in de¬ 
murrer, asserting that, tho declaration is sufficient to support 
the action. This demurrer and joinder form ‘an issue in 
law,’ or a question between the parties to he decided by the 
court after hearing the matter of law argued on both sides. 

Tho plaintiff’s answer to the defendant’s plea, whether in 
abatement or in bar, is called a replication. If the defendant 
has taken issue, by pleading in denial of part or of tlie whole 
of the declaration, tlie plaintiff must join issue, which is dune 
by adding to tho defendant’s appeal to a jury the words 
‘ and the plaintiff doth tho like,’ formerly ‘ et querens inde 
similiter,’ whence this step is called ‘adding the similiter.’ 
If the defendant has pleaded specially, the plaint if!' may 
either take issue upon the new matter alleged, and con¬ 
clude to the country, or he may plead new matter, thus in his 
turn confessing and avoiding the defendant’s plea. When¬ 
ever in tho course of the pleading in a cause one party takes 
a proper issue upon an allegation of his adversary, that 
adversary is bound to join issue and go to trial befi.ro a 
jury; but when, instead oftaking issue, new matter is pleaded, 
the adversary has the option oftaking issue upon that new 
matter, of confessing and avoiding it, or of demurring to it. 
As the pleadings may thus go on through several more 
stages, names have been devised for those which most fre¬ 
quently arise. The defendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s 
replication is called a rejoinder; the plaintiff’s answer to 
the rejoinder is called a surrejoinder ; the defendant’s an¬ 
swer to the surrejoinder is a rebutter; and the plaintiff’s 
answer to the rebutter is a surrebutter. The proceedings 
might go on ad infinitum, but for a very salutary rule which 
forbids a party from alleging anything inconsistent with, or 
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fcvcn not corroborative of. Iris previous pleading. A viola¬ 
tion of this rule is called ‘ a departure in pleading,’ and is 
attended with fatal consequences to the parly guilty of it. 

The above is a short and necessarily incomplete sketch 
of the course of pleading at common law, without defining 
the strict rules by which the altercations between the par¬ 
ties are carried on, the object of which is to develop the 
precise points in controversy between parties, and to present 
them in the most convenient shape for decision. Of those 
rules Lord Mansfield observes : ‘ The substantial rules of 
pleading are founded in strong sense and in the soundest 
and closest logic, and so appear when well understood and 

explained; but by being misunderstood and misapplied, are 
often made use of as instruments of chicane.’ The object of 
most of the new rules of pleading has been to preveiii. this 
misapplication as well as to lessen expense, though, as 
might bo expected, in order to avoid an evil practically felt, 
restrictions liavo been introduced which arc found to be 
productive of as much inconvenience as that sought to be 
remedied. 

Where a point is raised which is found to consist wholly 
or principally of matter of fact, the parties, provided 
there has been a correct application of the rules of special 
pleading, are distinctly apprised by the pleadings of the 
exact nature of the question to ho decided by a jury, and 
are thus cAahlud to direct their attention to that question, 
and prepare their proofs with reference to that question only. 
If the point in controversy is found to resolve itself into a 
question of law, a decision may he obtained by submitting 
the matter to the opinion of the court after argument upon 
demurrer, without the trouble, expense, and hazard of a 
t rial before a jury. 

Wo possess very little information as to the mode of plead¬ 
ing before tile Conquest. At or soon after that period an 
important revolution took place. The pleadings in the 
Aula Regia, and afterwards in the courts which branched 
out of it, appear to have been conducted viva voce in the 
French language, by Norman advocates called ‘cauntours.’ 
After a discussion before the court as to the proper form of 
pleading [Skkjbants] before the judges, the pleadings were 
minuted down by tho officers of the court in the form in 
which they had been finally agreed upon. Thus, little or no 
inconvenience arose front tho prohibition which existed 
against the making of any alteration in tho pleadings after 
they wore entered. In tho reign of Edward 111. the plead¬ 
ings were directed to he curried on in English, and the entries 
of these pleadings to bo in Latin. Afterwards a custom was 
introduced of preparing the pleadings out of court and de¬ 
livering them to tho officers to ho entered. In consequence 
of this arrangement defects in pleadings wurc not discovered 
until a period at which the parties were hound by them as 
being entered, and it became necessary for tho legislature 
to interfere in order to allow amendments to he made in 
snine cases, and in others to direct the judges to pronounce 
judgment without regard to formal objections. By tho late 
rules all pleadings must he drlivered by the one party to the 
other. (Blackstonc’s Comm.; Report of Comm. Laic Com¬ 
mission.) 

PLEADING IN EQUITY. The following remarks 
may serve to show how far Pleadings in Equity differ from 
Pleadings at Law, from which they are derived; and they 
may he taken us supplemental to the article Equity, in 
which a reference is made to this article. Some little repe¬ 
tition can hardly be avoided. 

The Answer in Equity differs materially from the answer 
at Law, in being upon oath, except in the case of persons 
who have privilege of peerage, and in the case of a corpora¬ 
tion; and the plaintiff may use the whole of tho defend¬ 
ant's answer as evidence against him at the hearing of the 
cause, or such integral part of it as he may think proper. 
He may also, by means uf tlm admissions contained in the 
answer, obtain the inspection of books, papers, and writings 
in the defendant’s possession, which support his (the plain¬ 
tiff’s claim), and he may use them as evidence at the hear¬ 
ing of the cause. The defendant, except on the question of 
costs, can make no use of his own answer, further than as 
showing what his defence is; and lie must support this 
defence by evidence, just in the same way as the plaintiff 
must prove those parts of his case which he cannot prove by 
the admissions in tho defendant’s answer. Any number of 
plaintiffs may join in a suit, if they have all a common in¬ 
terest, however unequal in value, in the subject-matter of 
the suit; and a common interest means Buch a legal or 


equitable title to tho subject-matter of tlm suit, or to some 
part of it, as will entitle them to a decree which shall affect 
the defendants. All the plaintiffs in a suit are considered 
one, as appears from the general rule that a suit is abated 
hv tho death of a plaintiff or the marriage of a female 
plaintiff; and also from the rule that a person who has no 
interest in tho subjec. of the suit cannot join as a plaintiff 
with one who has. But the suit is a different suit against 
each defendant, fur each defendant may answer separately 
to the bill; and no defendant is affected in any way by the 
answer of a co defendant. If a defendant dies, the suit 
ahatus us to him, hut continues as to the other defendants, 
though it is nearly always necessary to restore the integrity 
of the suit by making the personal representative or the 
heir at law of the deceased defendant a party to it. 

The writ of Subpoena is the original process by which a 
party is brought before the court. This writ formerly 
required the person to whom it was addressed to appear and 
answer tho complainant’s hill under a penalty of IDOL The 
present form of Subpoena requires the person to whom it is 
addressed to appear and answer * upon pain of an attachment 
issuing against his person, and such other process for con¬ 
tempt as the court shall award.’ Those who have privilege 
of peerage are required to appear atul answer by a Letter 
Missive from the lord chancellor. 

Every person wlio files a hill is entitled to have a sub¬ 
puma, and tlm person who has been served with such sub- 
puma is hound, within a timo fixed by the rules of the 
court, to demur, plead to, or to answer such bill. The origin 
of this writ of subpoena, or at least the adoption of it in a 
court of equity, is usually attributed to John Waltham, 
bishop of Salisbury, master of the rolls in the reign of 
Richard II. 

Tho bill is briefly and sufficiently defined to be * a de¬ 
claration in writing, showing the pluiutifes griofe, and tho 
wrong which he suposeth to bee done unto him by the 
defendant, and what damages he sustaincth by occasion 
thereof, praying process against him for redresseof the same.' 
(West, Sim/)oleography, 194, ed. 1022.) * And first the 

matter of every bill ought to bo true. Secondarily, the same 
matter ought to be laid down therein plainly and certainly 
in every circumstance of the thing, person, time, place, 
manner of doing, and other accidents. And thirdly, the 
same ought to he sufficient in law, both for tho I'urme 
thereof, and for the matter, that it he such as is examinable 
in this court; which being otherwise, may he dismissed 
thence.’ (West.) 

A hill then is a declaration in writing of a complainant, 
or of several complainants who have such a common in 
terest as may form the subject, of one suit. Like a de¬ 
claration at luw, it contains the claim of the plaintiff and the 
grounds thereof. In form it is, ns already observed, a 
petition or supplication: as it commences with words of 
supplication, so it concludes with a prayer for relief and a 
prayer of subpoena against tho persons from whom tho 
plaintiff claims relief, in order to compel them to appear 
and answer the bill, and those only are made defend¬ 
ants to the complainant's hill against whom he prays for a 
subpuma; and all persons who have an interest in the 
matter of tho suit must either be complainants or de¬ 
fendants. This general rule is in practice attended with 
great difficulty, inasmuch as the word ‘ interest ’ is some¬ 
what vague; but it means either a legal or equitable title 
ir claim' to that which is the matter of tho suit, or to some 
part of it. In cases of fraud, a person may be a party to a 
suit, whoso only interest in the matter is his liability to puy 
costs. 

According to present practice, a hill lias become,a much 
longer declaration than formerly, which is partly owing to 
the more complicated nature of modern transactions, and 
partly to other causes. It is divided into various parts by 
modern writers, hut in effect it only contain two parts, the 
declaration of the grievance and tho prayer for relief. .The 
declaration consists of what are technically called State¬ 
ments and Charges; the statements are or ought to ho a 
clear exposition of the facts on which the plaintiff founds 
his title to relief; and every fact which is necessary, either 
by itself or coupled with other facts, to support the plain¬ 
tiff’s prayer, should be sufficiently alleged. This rule, 
though it may appear vague, and would he useless to nny 
person who attempted to draw a hill without experience in 
such matters, really contains aU that can be said in general 
terms. 
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The statements of a hill arc usually followed by charges, 
which are not a mere repetition of the statements, but 
contain certain things or facts either already stated and 
-alleged in the charges with more particularity for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an admission from the defendant, or they 
contain new facts of which in like manner the plaintiff 
wishes to obtain an admission as evidence in support of his 
statement and his prayer for relief. It is also usual in the 
charges to suggest the defendant’s grounds of defence, for 

the purpose of ascertaining what they are, anti generally to 
make all such charges as, if admitted or proved, would sus¬ 
tain the plaintiff’s claim against (lie defendant. Another 
object is to discover what defence tho defendant will make. 
But the main purpose of the charges is to obtain from the de¬ 
fendant what is technically culled discovery, that is, evidence 
in support of the plaintiff’s claim, either by the admissions in 
the defendant's answer, or from written papers in the posses¬ 
sion or power of the defendant. This is the great distinction 
in present practice between a declaration at luw and a bill in 
equity. Both state the plaintiff’s demand and the founda¬ 
tion of it; but tho bill in equity also contains a large part of 
what, if proved, would be tho plaintiff’s evidence. Now 
much of this matter which is charged in a bill may be and 
often is entirely false, and is invented by the plaintiff for the 
purpose of seeing whether ho cannot extract some evidence 
favourable to himself from the defendant. The plaintiff 
may invent or suggest as much false matter as he pleases, 
but it must be matter of that kind, which, if true, would 
give him a right to that which he demands of or against the 
defendunt. Now the defendant must answer all that the 
plaintiff distinctly alleges in his bill, provided it be material 
to tlio plaintiff’s case, or ho must demur or plead to it; and 
he cannot demur, in the case supposed, because he thereby 
admits the plaintiff’s case to be true, and therefore he must 
admit that the plaintiff is entitled to the relief which he 
trays. Tims the plaintiff, by means of the right which he 
las to compel an answer, incidentally may obtain the dis¬ 
covery, that is, the evidence, which bo wishes to have. If 
the defendant can plead to the bill, he is not bound to answer 
beyond the plea; for a good plea is a complete answer to 
the whole bill, or to such part of the bill as it extends to. 

The interrogatories, which follow the charges in a bill, 
are no necessary part of it; but they are added because they 
arc useful in obtaining a more particular answer from the 
defendant. [Equity.] 

‘ An answer is that which the defendant pleadeth or saith 
in barre to avoid the plaintiff’s bill or action, either by con¬ 
fession and avoiding, or by denying and traversing the 
material parts thereof.’ (West, 194.) Thus it appears that an 
answer in equity is in form the same as a plea to the action at 
law. It must bo a complete answer to everything sufficiently 
alleged and charged in the bill, at least to everything that is 
material to the plaintiff’s claim. Formerly, if the defendant 
made an imperfect answer, ‘ then, upon demurrer tendered 
and motion made in court by the plaintiff's counsel, showing 
the imperfection of such answer, an order will be made that 
the defendant shall make a better answer by some certain 
time, and thereupon issucth a subpoena ad faciendum me- 
liorem (sic) responsum.’ (West, 187.) 

The mode of proceeding in the case of an insufficient an¬ 
swer has been already explained. [Equity.] 

A defendant, os already observed, must in proper form 
and in duo time, ns prescribed by the rules of the court, 
answer the bill upon o&tli, unless he has privilege of peer¬ 
age, or be a Quaker, or other person who is excused from 
taking an oath, in which case his statement on honour in the 
ease of those who have privilege of peerage, and in the other 
ease his solemn affirmation, is sufficient. But the plaintiff 
may consent to take the answer without the defendant’s oath 
or signature, which is sometimes done. Those who are 
not Christians must swear to the truth of their answer in 
such form as the religion which they profess declares to be 
a binding form. 

A plaintiff may amend his bill either before answer or 
after; that is, he may strike out parts and insert new parts; 
and it is not easy to say what aro the limits to the amount 
of alteration. A defendant cannot alter liis answer, it 
being a statement upon oath, but he is nearly always re¬ 
quired, and may always, whether be is required or not, 
answer the amendments in the bill in such way sat he shall 
think best for his defence. 

A demurrer in equity needs little explanation further 
than what has been given. [Equity.] When it is a de¬ 


murrer to lire whole bill, which is the most usual kind of 
demurrer, the object generally is to get rid of the suit, and 
to avoid an answer which may give the plaintiff some disco¬ 
very. If the demurrer is allowed, the suit is properly at on 
end; but leave is often given to the plaintiff to amend liis 
bill, particularly where the demurrer is for want of proper 
parties. If the demurrer is overruled, the plaintiff must 
answer the bill. 

A plea in equity may require a few words of explanation. 
A plea in bar to the whole bill, which is the common kind 
of plea, is an averment which is offered as a substantial 
answer to all the statements and charges in the bill, though 
it is not in form such an answer. In fact, a plea in equity 
is the same thing as a plea at law: it is the defendant’s 
answer to the whole of what is adversely alleged, and us it 
dees not in terms answer all that is adversely alleged, it 
must be taken to admit that to be true which it does not in 
terms answer, because tho averments of the plea are offered 
as a complete answer to the bill. In tliu old books there is 
no distinction made between a plea in equity and an answer 
in equity; nor is there any difference substantially. ‘A plot 
is u special answer to a bill, differing in this from an answer 
in the common form, as it demands the judgment of the 
court in tho first instance whether the matter urged by it 
does not debar the plaintiff from bis title to that answer 
which the bill requires.’ (Lord Redesdale, in Roche v. 
Morffell, 2 S. and L., p. 724.) Now, as a complete answer 
is that which the plaintiff requires, and is entitled to if his 
bill is good in substance anu form, and as discovery is in 
many cases his chief object, and in some cases his only object, 
it is evident that before any further proceedings can be taken 
in the matter of a bill to which a defendant pleads, it must 
be determined whether tho plea is good in form: and for 
this purpose the averments of the plea must bo considered 
as true; and all that part of the bill must also be considered 
as true to which the plea is no direet answer. 

Now, the plea is good in form if it contains averments 
which either directly negative all the allegations in the bill 
that give the plaintiff a title to relief against the defendant, 
or posilivo averments which destroy tho effect of such alle¬ 
gations. The plea is bad in form if the averments of the 
plea, though true (as on arguing the formal goodness of tho 
plea they arc assumed to be), are not a complete answer either 
by negation or affirmation or both, to all the allegations in tho 
bill which give the plaintiff a title to that wlfich he demands 
of or against the defendant. The formal badness of such 
plea is a necessary consequence of the admitted truth of all 
those parts of the bill to which the averments of the plea do 
not extend. In order therefore that a plea may be taken as 
a sufficient answer to the whole bill, it must contain suf¬ 
ficient averments to negative or displace all the allegations 
in the bill which, if true, give the plaintiff a title to relief. 
But inasmuch as a plea is an answer, the defendant must, in 
addition to the averments, give an answer upon oath to all 
those statements and charges in tho bill which, if true, 
would destroy the effect of the matter pleaded; and this is 
culled supporting a plea by an answer, which is generally 
necessary. If the plea is decided to be good in form, then 
the truth of the plea alone is in issue between the plaintiff 
and defendant, and the cause is heard on the issues so 
joined; just as, in tho case where tho bill is answered, the 
cause is heard upon all the issues of law and fact joined by 
such bill and answer. If a plea is simply overruled, tho 
defendant must answer the bill. If it is overruled, tho 
answer in support of the plea, if there is one, may serve fur 
an answer as far as it goes, and the court may accordingly 
order it to stand for an answer to such part of the bill, with 
liberty to except to it or not, according as it may be an in¬ 
sufficient or sufficient answer to that part of the bill to which 
it extends. 

The matter pleaded as an answer to the bill must be ono 
thing, and such a thing as is an answer to the whole of tho 
plaintiff’s demand, or to so much of the bill as the plea 
extends to. The defendant cannot, according to the rules 
of equity pleading, plead in bar several and distinct matters, 
any one of which would be an answer to the bill. But if 
the averments are averments of separate facts which form 
one material fact, such averments make a good plea; which 
is thus expressed by lord Eldon The office of a plea 
generally is not to deny the equity, but to bring forward a 
fact which, if true, displaces it; not a single averment, as the 
averment in this answer, that no bill of sale was executed, 
but perhaps a series of circumstances forming in their 
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combined result one fact which displaces the equity.’ (Lord 
Eldon, Rowe v. Teed , 15 Ve., 377.) # 

The definition of a plea ‘not denying the equity, hut 
bringing forward a fact which, if true, displaces it,’ is in 
substance the samo as the definition of anexceptio by Gaius 
(iv. 119):—‘Omnescxceptiones inconlrariumconcipiunlur, 
quia adfirmat is, cum quo agitur.’ 

A defendant may disclaim all interest, right, or title in or 
to the matter of the plaintiff’s bill; but it will nearly always 
happen that such disclaimer will be an insufficient answer 
by itself, and that there will be parts of the bill to which it 
will be necessary to give an answer. Accordingly a dis¬ 
claimer is accompanied by an answer to some part of the 
bill at least. 

A defendant may demur to a part of a bill as well as to 
the whole bill: he may also plead to a part of a bill as well 
as to the whole bill; and he may demur, plead, answer, 
and disclaim, with respect to the same bill. But it is 
very rare that any two of these ways of pleading are united, 
except an answer and disclaimer, on account of the practical 
difficulty attendant on such a mode of defence. For it fol¬ 
lows from the nature of these ways of pleading that they 
must severally apply to substantially different parts of the 
bill. A man cannot plead to that matter to which he de¬ 
murs; for to plead is to offer something as an answer suffi¬ 
cient. in substance, though it may not be so in form, and to 
demur is to allege that he ought not to answer. For the 
same reason ho cannot answer, in*the formal manner of an 
answer, lo that to which he has either pleaded or demurred, 
having by pleading already offered something as a sufficient 
answer, and huvitig by demurrer alleged that he ought 
not to answer. * A plea or answer will therefore overrule a 
demurrer, and an answer a plea ; and if a disclaimer and 
answer are inconsistent, the matter will be taken most 
strongly against the defendant upon the disclaimer.’ (Mit- 
ford, p. 320.) 

Pleadings in equity were formerly continued, like plead¬ 
ings ul law, beyond the bill and answer. The plaintiff re¬ 
plied to the defendant's answer by his replication, which is 
defined to he ‘the plaintifc's speech or answer to the de¬ 
fendant's answer, which must affirm and pursue his bill, and 
confcssc and avoid, denie or traverse the defendant’s answer.’ 
(West.) Thus if the answer denied the plaintiff’s claim as 
stated in the bill, and suggested or staled some new mattur, 
it was necessary for the plaintiff to make a special reply 
which was analogous to the defendant’s answer. To meet this 
special replication, the defendant put in a rejoinder, which 
is defined to be‘the answer which the defendant maketli 
to the plaintif’s replication, which must pursue and confirm 
liis answer and not swarvo from the same, and sufficiently 
coufesse and avoid, denie or traverse each material part of 
the plaintif’s replication. If the parties be not at issue by 
reason of some new matter disclosed in the defendant’s re- 
joynder that requiretli answer, then may the plaintif surre- 
juyne to the said rejoynder, and the defendant in like man¬ 
ner to the surrqjoy niter, if there be cause, which hapneth 
verie seldome.’ (West.) 

This method of pleading by special replications and re¬ 
joinders is now disused, and all tho objects of such proceed¬ 
ings are at present attained by the power which tho plaintiff 
has of amending his bill and stating his case in a better 
form after he has seen the defendant's answer. Tho 
disuse of special replications has also led to the practice of 
frequently stating the plaintiff’s case more completely in 
his bill in the first instance, and introducing numerous 
charges and suggestions. Thus if tho plaintiff anticipates 
that the defendant may plead to his bill, and so prevent 
him from obtaining the complete answer which he wishes, 
he will charge various matters in his bill which will destroy 
the effect of the anticipated plea, unless tho defendant sup¬ 
ports his plea by a full answer to such matters. 

But whether a bill has been pleaded to or answered, the 

E laintiff and defendant are not wt issue until the plaintiff 
as filed a replication and served upon tho defendant a 
• subpoena to rejoin. This is now merely a formal matter, but 
t is still necessary in order to put the cause at issue, and to 
enable the parties to proceed to the examination of witnesses 
in support of the allegations of their respective pleadings. 
[Evidence.] 

The form of pleading used in this country is derived from 
that of the Romans. In Bracton’s work, the fifth part, 
which is entitled ‘Do Exceptionibus,’ occupies the same 
place in his treatise as the samo matter docs in the InSti- 
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lutes of Gaius and of Justinian, and the terms vised by 
Biacton aro fliose of tho Roman law: indeed, the whole 
work of Bracton follows the method and order of Justinian’s 
Institutes. A comparison between the Roman and Eng¬ 
lish procedure iu equity is made in Gilbert’s * Foruui 
Romanum.’ 

After tho Lcgis Aclioncs among tho Romans fell into dis¬ 
use, the mode of procedure was per formulas, tho nature of 
which is fully explained by Gaius (iv. 39, &c.). The Du- 
monstratio was that part of the formula which showed the 
matter upon which tho plaintiff's demand was founded; 
the Intcntio contained the demand; the Adjudicatio gave 
power to a judex lo decide on the matters in dispute; and 
the Condemnatio empowered him to make a decree in fa¬ 
vour of the plaintiff, or to dismiss the defendant, according 
to the evidence produced before him. The formula was a 
proceeding in jure, that is, before the prajlor, and it con¬ 
tained the instructions to the judex, to whom, according to 
Roman practice, the investigation of the facts and the mi¬ 
nisterial duty of pronouncing the decree were entrusted. 
The answer of the defendant to the plaintiffs claim was 
called Exceptio, and exceptiones were either peretnptome— 
in bar, or dilatorim—in abatement. The plaintiff might an¬ 
swer the defendant's plea, by his Replicatiu, and the defend¬ 
ant might answer tho Replieatio by a Duplicate, to which 
the plaintiff might answer by a Triplieutio ; ‘ and the prac¬ 
tice of all such pleadings,’ says Gaius (iv. 129), ‘lias been 
sometimes carried even lartlier than this, owing to tho mul¬ 
tifarious character of the matters in dispute.’ 

One example may be sufficient as an instance of tho 
Roman pleading. ‘ If an nrgentarius sue for the price of a 
thing sold by public auction, the form of the defendant’s 
plea may be a submission to have judgment against him, 
provided (si) the thing which was purchased has been deli¬ 
vered to him ; and this is a good plea (exceptio). But if 
tho conditions of sale were that there should be no delivery 
till the money was paid, the argenturius may put in a repli¬ 
cation to this effect, submitting to tlici plea, unless (nisi) the 
conditions of sale were that tho thing should not be delivered 
to the purchaser before he had paid the money.’ (iv. J2G.) 
The words si and nisi, which are used iu this passage, were 
introduced merely for tho purpose of adapting the plead¬ 
ings for insertion in tho formula; for the Condemnatio iu 
the formula was conditional; that is, if so and so is proved, 
then make such and such a decree against tho defendaut; 
and if not proved, dismiss the defendant. 

PLE COT US. [Cheiroptera, vol. vii., p. 25.] 

PLECTRO'PH AN ES. [Frinou.i.id.k.] 

PLECTRO'PllORUS, M. do Ferussac’s name for a 
genus of Testaceans which may have been slug-like animals 
( Umax ), carrying on their tails, and at a distance from the 
buckler, a kind of small conical shell; hut Cuvier observes 
that they are only known from the not very authentic 
figures of Favaunc. 

PLEBEIAN, PLEBES. [Rome.] 

PLEDGE is a thing bailed (delivered for a temporary 
purpose [Bailment]) as a security to the bailee for the per¬ 
formance. of some engagement on the part of the bailor. 
When the pledge is for a debt, more especially where it. is 
given to secure a loan at interest, it is cumiuuuly called a 
pawn. [Pawnbroker.] In bailments the degree of care 
required from the bailee varies according to circumstances. 
When the bailment is for tbe sole benefit of the bailee, ho 
is bound to use tbe greatest ca<-;, and is excused by nothing 
but unavoidable accident or irresistible force. When the 
bailment is for the mutual benefit of bailor and bailee, tbe 
latter is bound to take the same c; re of tho thing bailed as 
a prudent man usually does of bis own. WJicu the bail¬ 
ment is for tho sole benefit of the bailor, it is sufficient if 
the bailee keep the goods bailed as carefully’as he does his 
own, however negligent he may be. Different writers on 
the law of bailments refer the contract o" pledge to each of 
these divisions. Perhaps the conflicting opinions may, to 
a certain extent, bo reconciled by distinguishing between the 
different objects which the pledge is intended to secure, and 
the engagements which it is intended to protect. First, the 
pledge is sometimes, though rarely, given for the sole benefit 
of the pledgee, os where, after a contract is completely made, 
one party gives to the other a pledge for its performance. 
Secondly, which is the ordinary case, the pledge may be for 
the mutual benefit of bailor and bailee, As in the case of a 
loan of goods on hire or of money at interest, accompanied 
by a pawn, in which case tho pawn gives security to the 
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bailee, and purchases credit for the bailor. Thirdly, tho 
pledge may be given for the purpose of obtaining a gratuitous 
loan of goods or of money, or of procuring some other ad¬ 
vantage to the bailor only. It would appear thut in the first 
of theso three cases the bailee would be liable for the con¬ 
sequences of slight negligence; in thu second, for the con¬ 
sequence of the want of ordinary care; and in tho third, for 
gross negligence only. 

The pledgee is hound to return the pledge and’ its incre¬ 
ments, if any, upon being requested so to do, after the per¬ 
formance of the engagement. This duty is extinguished if 
the pledge has ceased to exist by some cause for which the 
pledgee is not answerable. But ho is responsible for all 
losses and accidents which happen after he has duno any¬ 
thing inconsistent with his duty as pledgee, or has refused 
1o do his duty. When the full amount of the debt or duty 
therefore is tendered and refused, and the pledge is detained, 
the pledge is at the solo risk of the pledgee: so if the pledgee 
misuse the pledge. In every case where tho pledge has 
sustained injury from the wrongful act or default of the 
pledgee, tho owner may recover damages to the amount of 
the injury, in an action on the case. By tho act of pledging, 
the pledgor implied!) .variants that the property is liis own, 
and such as he can rightfully pledge. 

Tho contract of pledge may be extinguished by the per¬ 
formance of the engagement for which the pledge was given, 
or by satisfying the engagement in any other manner, cither 
in fact or by operation of law, as by the acceptance of a 
higher security without an express stipulation that the 
pledge shall continue. 

If the engagement, to protect which the pledge is given, 
be not performed within the stipulated time, the pledgee 
may sell, upon giving due notice to the pledgor. If no time 
bo stipulated, the pledgee may give notice that he requires 
a prompt fulfilment of the engagement, upon non-com¬ 
pliance with which ho may sell. 

The possession of tho pledge docs not affect the right of 
the pledgee to enforce performance of tho engagement, 
unless there be a special agreement, by which he has en¬ 
gaged to resort to tho pledge only, or to look to it in the 
first instance. 

Though the pledgee may sell, lie cannot appropriate the 
pledge to himself upon the default of the pledgor; nor is he 
ut liberty to use it without the permission of the owner, 
expressed or clearly implied. Such an implication arises 
where the article is of a nature to be benefited by or to 
require being used, in which latter case thu use is not only 
justifiable but indispensable to the discharge of the duty of 
the pledgee. (Commentaries on Law qf Bailment, by Storey.) 

& to the power of an agent to pledge, see Factor. 

PLEDGE (Roman). This word formerly denoted a 
person who was a security for another; but it now denotes a 
thing which is a security, and generally for a debt. 

The chief rules of English law as to mortgaging and 
pledging are derived from the Roman law, in which however 
there is no distinction among pledges, dependent on thu 
nature of the thing pledged, whether it was a thing move¬ 
able or immoveable, corporeal or incorporeal; and a thing 
could not he the subject of pledge unless it could be the 
subject of buying and selling, for the power of selling a 
pledge was an important part of the creditor’s security. A 
man might plcdgo a thing cither for his own or another 
person’s debt. Tho terms used in the Roman law to express 
pledging, and also the thiug pledged, are Pignus and Hy- 
potheca. It is properly liypothcca, where there is a bare 
agreement (nuda con vent io) that a thing shall be a security 
to a creditor for a debt, and the thing remains in the posses¬ 
sion of the debtor. The word hypothecs (i>m>dqrt}) is Greek, 
and denotes a thing subjected to a claim or demand. 
When the thing was delivered to the creditor, it was called 
Pignus (Isid., Orig., v., c. 25); and as moveaklo things 
would for obvious reasons be most frequently delivered, a 
notion got established among some Roman lawyers, aided 
by an absurd etymology (pignus appellatum & pugno, Dig., 
50, tit. 16, s. 238), that the term pignus was applicable only 
to a pledge of moveable things; and this notion has also 
prevailed in modern timeB. (Rvall v. Rowles, 1 Vex.) 
The true etymology of pignus seems to be the same as that 
Ofpactum. It is generally said that hypotheca corresponds 
to the English mortgage, and pignus to pawn or pledge; but 
this is not the case. No ownership was transferred by the 
Rotpsn hypotheca. The term hypothecation in‘English 
law Is still used to express the moi tgage of a ship (write cargo. 


Originally, when a man wished to borrow money on the 
securitjfcof a thing, he transferred the ownership of tho 
thing to the lender by mancipatio,or injure cessio, sub lege 
remancipation is, or sub fiducia; and the borrower could 
recover liis ownership by usureceptio (Gaius, ii. 59, &c.) 
when the debt was paid, and in some other cases also. But 
this mode of giving security was found to be disadvantageous 
to tho debtor, and' subsequently the thing was merely put 
into tho hands of the creditor with a power of sale in case 
the debt was not paid according to the agreement; but this 
gave the creditor no ownership, and consequently lie luid 
no actio in rem against any third person, and therefore no 
sufficient security for liis debt. The prtetor’s edict found a 
remedy for this by giving to the creditor a real action, called 
serviana actio, against any person who was in possession of 
the tiling pledged, for the purpose of recovering it; ami the 
extension of this right of action, under the name of the 
quasi-serviana actio, also called hypothecuriu, gave to the 
liypolheca tho full character of the pignus. 

Thus the Roman law rccoguised the pignus, which arose 
from the contractus pignoris, and the hypotheca, which 
arose from the pactum hypothec®. But there were other 
caseswhich in the Roman law were considered casesof pignus. 

The pignus praetorium arose when a creditor, by a judicial 
decree, was allowed to enter into possession (mittebatur in 
possessionem) either of the whole property of a debtor or any 
part of it; but there was no pignus till the creditor took 
possession. It has beetf conjectured that this kind of pig¬ 
nus owes its origin to the old pignoris capio. (Gaius, iv. 
26, &c.) 

There was also the tacit hypotheca, which was founded 
on certain acta. In the case of praidia rustica, the fruits ol‘ 
the ground were a pignus to the owner for thu rent, even if 
there was no agreement to that effect; ami if a mutt lent 
money for the repairs of a house, the buildiiig became a 
pignus for the debt. 

The creditor, though in possession of tlio pledge, could not 
use it or take the profits of it without a contract to thut 
effect, which was called antecjirusis, or mutual use. If 
he took the profits, ho had to render an account of them 
when his debtor came to a settlement with him: but lie was 
entitled to an allowance for all necessary expenses laid out on 
the thing pledged, as, for instance, for the repairs ofa house. 

After the time agreed on for payment was passed, the 
creditor had the right of selling the pledge and of retaining 
his debt out of the produce of the salu. If the produce of 
the sale was not sufficient to discharge the debt, he bad a 
personal action against the debtor for the remainder. Ori¬ 
ginally perhaps he could only have this right of sale by 
express contract, but subsequently tho right to sell (jus 
distrahendi sive vundendi) was an essential part of thu con¬ 
tract of pledge. Though the creditor was nut tho owner of 
the thing (dominus), still he could transfer ownership to thu 
purchaser, a doctrine that is only intelligible on the suppo¬ 
sition that he sold it as the attorney or agent of thu debtor. 
But the creditor could only sell the thing in respect of the 
debt for which the thing was pledged, and not in respect of 
other debts due to him from the debtor, though he might 
apparently retain the surplus of the Bale in liis hands as a 
satisfaction for such other debts. The power of sale was to 
be exercised pursuant to the terms of the contract; and 
when there was no agreement as to the form and mauner 
of sale, the law prescribed the mode of proceeding, which 
the creditor was bound to observe strictly. It was ouoe 
usual to insert in the contract of pledge a Lex Commissoria, 
that is, a condition by virtue of which the thing pledged 
became the absolute property of the creditor, if tho money 
was not paid at the time agreed on. But by a constitution 
of Constantine (Cod., viii., tit. 35) it was forbidden to insert 
such a clause in the contract. If anything remained over 
after satisfying tho creditor, it belonged to the debtor. 

A thing might be pledged to several persons in succession, 
whose claims were to be Satisfied according to their priority 
in time. But there were some exceptions to this rule intro¬ 
duced by special laws, which gave a.preference to certain 
persons ana claims, independent of the order of time; and 
a constitution of Leo gave a priority to a pledge which was 
contracted by a public instrument (instrumentum publice 
confectum), or by a private instrument attested by three 
witnesses, over every other pledge which wus to be proved 
by any other' evidence. This law was intended to prevent 
fraudulent agreements by which a pledge would be ante¬ 
dated.* 
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Where there were several creditors, he who bad the 
priority over all was entitled to sell and himself; the 
surplus, if any, belonged to the creditor who was next in 
order, and so on till the whole was exhausted. Ifa creditor 
who was posterior in order of time, wished to stand in the 
place of him who had the priority, he could do so bv paying 
him his debt, and he then occupied (successit) the same 
place and had the same right as the prior creditor. This 
doctrine was founded on tho assignable character of a 
pledge, for though the pledgee was not the owner of tho 
thing, and could only sell it in tho manner already men¬ 
tioned, he could transfer his interest to an assignee, and 
could even transfer to a second pledgor the jus vendendi 
when the second pledger was excluded from such right by 
special contract. (Dig., 20, tit. 3, s. 3.) When a subse¬ 
quent creditor advanced a sum of money which was applied 
to the preservation of the thing pledged, for instance, for 
the purpose of repairing a ship, he had a priority over 
creditors of earlier date, on tho ground of his having by his 
■loan secured the thing. (Dig., 20, tit. 4, s. 5.) The same 
rule, perhaps somewhat more limited, prevails in our own 
law as to money lent on the security of a ship. 

As the pledger remained the owner of the thing pledged, 
he could of course sell it, but the purchaser took it subject 
to the pledge. The creditor who was in possessioh of a 
pledge was answerable for any damage that befel it owing 
to dolus or culpa, that is, fraud or neglect, but he was not 
answerable for unavoidable loss. 

A pledge was determined in various ways; by the de¬ 
struction of tho thing, by the creditor releasing the debtor, 
by the debtor paying the debt, and in other ways. When 
tho debtor ottered the money to his creditor, he was entitled 
to have the pledge restored to him. This might be obtained 
by an actio pignoraticia, which was an actio in personam, 
and also lay for damages done to or sustained by the thing, 
or for the surplus of tho money if the pledge had been sold 
by tho creditor. The creditor had a contraria pignoraticia 
actio against the debtor for expenses incurred as to the 
pledge, for any fraud in the matter of the pledge, as passing 
oil' base for belter metal, and in some other cases. 

The Roman law of pledges has been treated by various 
writers at great length. A compendious view of it is 
contained in Brinkmann’s 4 Inslitutiuncs Juris Romani,’ 
Slesvici, 1822; in Mare/.oll, ‘ Lehrbuch der Instit. dcs 
Rom. Rechles,’ Leipzig, 1839; and in Ayliffe’s ‘Law of 
Pledges or Pawns,’ London, 1732 ; see also 4 Dig.,’ 20, tit. 
1, &e.: 13, tit. 7 : ‘Instit.,’ iv., tit. 6 ; ‘Cod.,’ 8, tit. 14, &e. 

PLEDGING, CUSTOM OF, derived from the French 
pleige , a surety or gage. The expression 4 I’ll pledge you,’ 
in drinking, is deduced by some of our writers on popular 
antiquities" from the times when the Danes were in posses¬ 
sion of England. It is said to have been the custom of that 
people to seize the moment wheu a native of the island was 
in the act of drinking, to stab him with a knife or dagger; 
whence people could not drink in company unless some one 
present would tie their pledge or surety that they should 
receive no harm. (Brompton; Sir Richard Baker’s Chran., 
edit. 1670, p. 316; Henry, Hist. Great Brit., 4to., vol. ii., 
p. 639: see also Eric Pontoppidan's Gesta et Vestigia Da- 
norum extra Daniam, vol. ii., p, 209.) 

Others state tho custom to have taken vise from the death 
of King Edward the Martyr, son to Edgar, who, by the 
contrivance of his step mother Elfrida, was stabbed in the 
back as he was drinking. 

Brand thought the expression meant no more than that 
if you took your cup or glass, 1 pledged myself to you that 
1 would follow your example. (Brand's Popular Antiqui¬ 
ties, vol. ii., pp. 223-232.) 

PLEI'ADKS. [Taurus] 

PLEIOCENE, or PLIOCENE. By this title (derived 
from irXciov, more, and icmvoc, new) Mr. Lyeil wishes to cha¬ 
racterise the upper part of the tertiary strata. There are in 
his view older and newer Pleiocene formations, and some 
have used for the latter class the expression Pleistocene, or 
most now. 

* PLE CODON, Conrad’s name for the genus Iridina of 
Lamarck. iNaiades.] 

PLEPONE, Savigny’s name for a gonus of Dorst- 
branchiatn (Amphinome , Bl.), which, with tho same ten¬ 
tacles as Chloeia, Saw, have branchial in the form of tufts. 

Locality. —The Indian Seas, where some of them grow to 
a large size. 

Example, Pleione carunculata(Terebella carunculata, Gm.) 


PLEKOCIIE'ILUS, the Rev. Lansilown Guilding’s 

aroe for a genus of Pupadre (Guild.), Buhmus of authors. 

Generic Character.—Animal hermaphrodite. Body cor¬ 
rugate, heliciform; head bilobate; tentacles four, the two 
longer ones with oculiferous terminations; mandible very 
lunate, the ossicula transverse, the triangular appendago 
cutaneous. Intromit! ml organ retractile, at the root of 
the right greater tentacle. Mantle perforated by a com¬ 
mon Kira men. Ova few, large, with a calcareous shell or 
crust. 

Shell barely umbilicate, dcxtral, oval, spiral; tbe spire 
elevated, but obtuse, tbe two last whorls largest, ven trirose. 
Aperture entire, elongated. Columella with a single plait, 
which is cavernoso-iullex. Lip thickened, marginate. 
(Guild.) m 

Example, Hekncheilus undulatns. 

Description. —Body olivaceous-black, foot pallid beneath; 
tentacles white at the apex ; eyes black. 

Shell stout, turgid, plaited longitudinally, indistinctly 
striated transversely, ferruginous chestnut, with oblique 
brown undulated bands; whorls five. 

Eggs oval-olliptic, indistinctly corroded, numerous, large, 
glutinously deposited in a heap, and joined by a gelatinous 
thread; at first yellowish, shining, afterwards (when dry) 
pearly-calcareous. 

Young . pallid, tho shell diaphanous, prettily corroded, 
and of a silky lustre, no striae, and the lips simple. The 
adolescent shell subdiaphanous, the bands more distinct. 
The old shell covered with a glaucous-brown, thick wrinkled 
epidermis, the bauds evanescent, often deeply corroded. 
(Guild.) 

Mr. Guilding slates that this fine species occurs in im¬ 
mense numbers in the forests of the island of St. Vincent, 
generally withdrawn, but sometimes even copulating in the 
day-time. The ova are agglutinated to the vaginating 
leaves of the Tillandsiee, which, from holding water, secure 
a damp atmosphere at all times. Tho lately excluded shell 
long stood in Mr. Gifilding’s cabinet as a nondescript Suc- 
cinea 9 with a depressed spire. He at last traced, it ab avo, 
and from tho examination of this and the young shell of 
Bulinulus undulatus, ho cautions tho zoologist against 
hastily separating such small shells as do not bear on the 
lip some positive mark of maturity. In the young Pleko- 
cheili, he observes, the whole shell is without striai, and is 
beautifully corroded on its surface, the plicio being smooth 
and distinctly marked as they are added by the first opera¬ 
tions of tho mantle. In the young of the other snail, he 
observes, are seen numerous fine longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse striao, which it will he in vain to look for in the parts 
added by the animal us it advances in strength, a circum¬ 
stance that would have led to the multiplication of species, 
had not specimens been discovered in various stages ( Zool. 
Journ., vol. iii.) 



PlekocheUiw umluUlua, animal and thell, (Swuinwu, from Guildioji’a draw* 
tn» ) 
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Shell of Flehocheilus unduUttus, 



a, young shell of lame; b, egg magnified; c, natural site; d, apex of nucleus 
enlarged. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY. [Ambassador.] 

PLEODONTS, llie name assigned by MM. DuinCril 
and Bibron to their first subfamily of Lizards Lacertiens 
(Lucertiau Lizards), or Suariens Autusaures (Autosaurian 
Saurians). 

The Pleodonts are divided into two great groups: the first 
with a compressed tail, surmounted with crests, as in the 
Crocodiles ; the other with the tail perfectly conical, or very 
slightly llatlened on its four surfaces, so that it still appears 
rounded. MM. Oumeril and Bibron have employed the 
expression Cyclotetragonul to designate this mixed form. 

In the subfamily of the PleodonIs these distinguished zoo¬ 
logists have placed the species whose teeth are completely 
solid, being without any internal cavity, and very firmly 
fixed by their edges and their external surface to the jaw¬ 
bones, in a groove hollowed out along their internal border, 
against which the teeth, especially the anterior ones, are so 
applied, that their point or free extremity seems to be always 
a little directed outwards. 

In the first group of the Pleodonts, or Lac.crtians with 
compressed tails (Cathetures ), three genera only are com¬ 
prised—1. Crocodiluvus(Dragonne, part, Cuvier; Ada, part. 
Gray). 2. Thorictes, Wagl. (Dracccna, Daud.; Ada, part, 
Gray). 3. Neusticurus, Dam. and Bib. 

Iu the second group of Pleodonts, those with compressed 
tails (Conicaudes, or Strong!/lures), the following genera 
are included:—1. Aporomeru. Dum. and Bib. 2. Salvator, 
Dam. and Bib. ( Tupinambis, Daud., part, the Sauvegardes, 
or Monitors, Cuv.; 'Pejus, Merrem, part; Casta, Fleming; 
Monitor, Fitzing.; Podinema and Ctenodon, Wagl., Wiegm.; 
Exypneustes, Kaup.; Podinema, C. Bonap.; Tejus (subgenus 
Teguixin, Gray). 3. Ameiva (Ameiva, Cuv., part, Fitzing.; 
Pejus, part, Merrem; Cnemidophorus, part,Wicgm., Bonap.; 
Tejus (subdiv. Ameiva, part, Gray). 4. Cnemidophorus, 
■Wagl. (Ameiva, part, Cuv., Fitzing., Gray; Cnemidophorus, 
part, Wagl., Wiegm.). 5. Dicrodon, Dum. and Bib. 6. 
Acrantus, Wagl. (Tejus, part, Merrem; Tejus, Fitzing.; 
Acrantus, Wagl.. Wiegm.). 7. Centropyx, Spix (Trachy- 
gasler, Wagl.; Pseudn-Ameira, Fitzing.). 

PLESIOSA'URUS, the Rev. W. D. Conybeare’s name 
for an extinct genus of an extinct family, the linaliosau- 
rians, and first described by him, with tlie assistance of Mr. 
De la Beehe, in the Transactions qf the Geological Society 
of London, in 1821.* A restoration of the skeleton, to¬ 
gether with that of Ichthyosaurus, was given by Mr. Cony- 
beare in a subsequent volume of the same Transactions + 
(1824), from an almost perfect specimen of Plesiosaurus 
dolichodeirus, and the accuracy of this restoration is still 
universally acknowledged. This genus is the Halidracon 
of Wagler. 

Since the article Ichthyosaurus was written. Professor 
Owen has made that part of his Report on British Fbsstl 
Reptiles which relates to tlie Enaliosuuria, or‘Lizards of 
the Sea,’ to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. This paper, which adds another to the many in- 

• Oeol. Tram., vol. v., ». 556,1st aerie*. 

+ V >1,1., pi. xlix., 2nd aerie*. 


stances already before the public of the Professor’s diligent 
research and ajpite observation, has brought the history of 
the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri down to the present day, 
throwing light upon many points which required elucida¬ 
tion, and completing the catalogue of the species of both 
genera, after he had visited the museums of this country 
and of the Continent. 

Professor Owen characterises the Enaliosaurians as ver¬ 
tebrate, air-breathing, and cold-blooded animals; referriblc 
therefore to the great class of Reptilia in the Cuvierian 
system, and indicative of a primary modification of tlio ty¬ 
pical structure of that class, by which theEnaliosaurs were 
fitted more especially for amarine life. The proof that Ihese 
animals respired atmospheric air immediately, is, he ob¬ 
serves, afforded by the position and structure of the nasal 
passages, and by the osseous mechanism of tho thoracic- 
abdominal cavity, whilst the evidence that they were cold¬ 
blooded animals reposes on the unanchylosed condition of 
the elementary osseous pieces of the occiput and other, 
cranial bones, of the lower jaw, and of llie vertebral co¬ 
lumn: the laws of organic coexistence justify tlie conclu¬ 
sions, to which the Professor comes from these conditions 
of tho osseous system, that the heart was adapted to trans¬ 
mit only a part of the circulating blood through tho respi¬ 
ratory organs. He then shows that the peculiar modifica¬ 
tions of the Saurian type, or the special F.naliosaurian 
characteristics, consist in the absence of the ball and socket 
articulations of tho bodies of the vertebra),—the position ot 
the nostrils at or near the summit of the head ; their sepa¬ 
rated liabmapophyses ;* the numerous short and fiat digi¬ 
tal bones, which must have been enveloped in a simple 
undivided fegumentary sheath, forming in both the fore 
and bind extremities a fin resembling in external appear¬ 
ance the paddles of tho Cetacea. Although other genera 
of fossil saurians were aquatic and marine, and conse¬ 
quently possessed extremities modified for swimming, as 
are those of the marine Chelonians of the present day, and, 
in a less striking degree, the feet of the Crocodiles among 
existing saurians, those reptiles only ought, in tho opinion of 
Professor Owen, to be regarded as true Enaliosaurs, which 
combine limbs fitted for swimming with the cranial and 
vertebral characters above defined. 

Tho characters of the genera Plesiosaurus and Ichthyo¬ 
saurus, the types of the two principal modifications of ana¬ 
tomical structure offered by the Enaliosaurians, are mainly 
derived from modifications of the vertebral column, as well 
with regard to tlie form and configuration of tho individual 
bones, as to the relative groups of the cervical, dorsal, and 
caudal vertebra?. Professor Owen has also found that the 
vertebrae afford the best characters for the distinction of 
species as well as of genera. 

The most conspicuous and remarkable character of the 
vortebiDO in Plesiosaurus is the extraordinary length of the 
cervical portion, including from twenty to forty vertebra*. 
The articular surfaces of their bodies are either flat or 
1 slightly convex in the centre, and most frequently concave 
at the periphery. Two pits are generally presented at the 
under part of the bodies, but this character is not constant. 
The cervical vertebras of tho Plesiosauri generally present 
the centrum, the neurapophyses, and the ribs in a separate 
or unanchylosed state, and although in general no trans¬ 
verse processes are developed in this region, an analogy 
with the structure characteristic of this part of the spine in 
the Crocodile is maintained in the division of the articular 
surface for the cervical rib into an upper and lower portion 
by a horizontal fissure—a structure which, Mr. Owen ob¬ 
serves, is well described and figured by Conybeare in tho 

• Professor Owen divides tho parts nr processes of n vertebra Into avtoamout 
or those parts which are independently developed in separate cartiliigea, and 
erugrnom, or those which shoot out as continuations from these independent 
constituents. 

. Autogenous, or true JSIemeuh. 1 . The centrum or body of the vertebra, which, 
m Mammalia, is complicated by two epiphyses. 2, Two superior laminin de 
voloped to protect tho (treat nervous cord, which rests on the upper surface of 
tlie centrum, and which lie has therefore proposed to call neurn/Mphyte, (pe- 
naux or pctioertcbral elements of Ooolfroy St Ililnirc). 3. Two inferior la¬ 
mina* developed generally to protect the great blood-vessels on the under sur- 
fttce of the centrum, and which he has proposed tu call hamapophytt* ( Chevron 
bones of Conybeare, paraaux or paravertebral elements of Geofl'roy St. llilaite 
—the reasons for not adopting which terms are given by the Professor), i. 
The superior process (epiaux or epirertabral clement* or Geoffroy), which is 
ennneeted and generally anchylosed with tho distal extremities of tho senraao- 
Vht/tn, and forms, in conjunction with those processes, the superior arch of the 
vertebra. 5. An Inferior spinout process, which is connected and commouly 
anchylosed with tho distnt extremities of tho hecma/opln/tei, forming, in con¬ 
junction with these, a chevron or V-shaped bone. To the category ofaafoue- 
nus* vertebral pieces, bo holds that thg riot, which generally are anchylo ed to 
tlie other vertebral elements In the cervical, sacral, aud caudal vottebro of the 
warm-blooded vertebrate classes, belong. 
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Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus: as these vertebrae of the neck 
approach the dorsal, tho inferior part of the costal articula¬ 
tion becomes smaller, and a corresponding increase of sur¬ 
face is afforded by the superior facet, which also gradually 
rises from the centrum to tho neurapophyses, and in the 
dorsal vertebra stands boldly out as a true transverse pro¬ 
cess from the upper side of the base of each ueurapophysis. 
Tho transverse processes of the sacral vertebra subside, to the 
level of the neurapophyses; and as the caudal vertebra re¬ 
cede from the trunk, the articular surface, which, as in tho 
neck, represents or takes the place of the transverse pro¬ 
cess, gradually descends, and passes from the neurapophy¬ 
ses to the side of the centrum, but is not divided by the lon¬ 
gitudinal groove which characterises the costal surface in the 
neck: but it must ho borne in mind that this groove is 
more niurked in some species of Plesiosaurus than 
others; and indeed Professor Owen has seen Plcsiosaurian 
cervical vertebra in which no trace of it was visible. ‘ Tho 
neurapophyses,’ continues our author, * are commonly un- 
uncbylosed with tho vertebral centres in any part of the 
spine, and in some instances throughout the cervical, and at 
the anterior part of the dorsal region, the neurapophyses 
have appeared to bo joined each by an articular surface to 
the spine above, as they are to the centrum below,—the 
spines here remaining apparently throughout life unanchy- 
losed to tho neurapophyses. This condition of the upper 
vertebral elements is rarely seen in any cold-blooded verte¬ 
brate animals, and never in tho warm-blooded classes. In 
those parts of the spine where the vertebra enjoyed less 
mobility upon each other than in the neck, the spines be¬ 
come anchyloscd to the neurapophyses at an earlier period. 
The hasmapophyses ca-cxist with the ribs or paravertebral 
elements in the caudal region of the spine, but they continue 
throughout lifo to be unattached by hone either to the cen¬ 
trum above or to each other below; and hero also their 
spine is not developed, and consequently no true chevron 
hone is formed in the Plesiosauri. The hsemapophyses are 
also continued along tho inferior surface of a great part of 
the abdomen, forming there the sternal or abdominal ribs; 
and j ust as the neurapophyses are developed in the trans¬ 
verse direction to protect the expanded cerebral masses in 
the cranial region, so here the liramapophyses are in like 
manner elongated transversely, and their spine is introduced 
and modified to form a third mesial rib-like bar, connect¬ 
ing however, as usual, the lower or distal extremities of the 
limmapophyscs, and completing the osseous cincture of the 
abdominal viscera. The tail in the Plesiosauri is relatively 
much shorter than in the Ichthyosauri, and there is an ob¬ 
vious reason for the curtailment of this part of the animal; 
for, in the Plesiosauri, the length and mobility of the neck 
renders a special development of tho tail for producing the 
lateral movements of the head unnecessary. Tho bodies of 
the vertehra, in most species of Plesiosaurus, are traversed 
vertically by two vascular canals, which lead from the me¬ 
dullary or spinal canal to the inferior surface of the centrum, 
where they terminate each by an orifice, and sometimes by 
two orifices on each side of the middle line. These orifices 
are not however a constant character of the genus Plesiosau¬ 
rus, neither are they peculiar to this genus, being present 
in tho vertebrso of the Cetacea, as well os in those of other 
Sauna. In a section of the vertebral centrum of a Plesio¬ 
saurus, the osseous texture for some lines near the anterior 
and posterior articular surfaces is denser than in the rest of 
the vertebra), and tho direction of the lamina) and fibres is 
vertical; in tho intermediate portion the lamina) are hori¬ 
zontal.’ 

Cranium. —Though the head of the Plesiosauri resembles 
that of the crocodiles in its general form, it is, as Professor 
Owen observes, relatively much smaller in proportion to the 
body. The elongated' form of the strong and prominent 
cranial bones, most of which extend from point to point, 
with wide interspaces like the timbers of a scaffolding, forms, 
he remarks, one of the first indications of a deviation Horn 
the crocodilian type, and of the affinity of the Plesiosaurus 
.to the Lacertian Sauria ; and this affinity, he adds, is fur¬ 
ther exemplified in the condition of many of the individual 
bones. He proceeds to state that the occipital bone includes 
the basilar, lateral, or ox-occipital pieces in a permanently 
separated condition, as in other reptiles; the basi-occipital 
forms a larger proportion of the articular tubercle for the 
atlas, and the ex-occipituls a less proportion than in the 
crocodiles; and the circumference of the foramen magnum 
is completed by the supra-occipital element, in both which 


respects the Plesiosaurus manifests its affinity with the 
Lacertian Sauria. The mastoid elements extend from the 
occipital to the tympanic bones; but above these,and be¬ 
tween the occiput and the strong arched pedicle supporting 
the lower jaw, a vacuity leads from tho occipital region to 
the temporal fossa). The corresponding openings in the 
skull of the crocodiles are, ho remarks, reduced to very 
small size in consequence of the expanded form and oblique 
position of the tympanic bone, hut in the Lacertian Sauria 
they are as wide as they are in the Plesiosaurus, if hot 
wider. 

Professor Owen describes the parietal bone as strong 
and triradiate, consisting of a median piece corresponding 
with the normal parietal in the crocodiles, and of two trans¬ 
verse elongated processes, formed, as it were, by a bifurca¬ 
tion of the posterior part of the median piece; and in a 
young specimen of Plesiosaurus Mucroeevhulus, in the 
museum of the earl of Enniskillen, he found the median or 
sagittal suture dividing the two parietals still distinct; in 
older specimens of PI. Hawkinsii he always found it oblite¬ 
rated; affording evidence to justify the description of the 
parietal bone as single and triradiate. The Professor pro¬ 
ceeds to notice the median portion of the parietal bone as 
offering two modifications of structure which point out in a 
striking manner the deviation of the Plesiosaurus from the 
Crocodilian type and its approximation to the Lacertian type 
of the Saurian structure. The first of these is the median 
crest or ridge, from which the surface slopes away on each 
side; proving that the temporal muscles were relatively as 
strongly developed as in the Iguana; for instance, and were 
only separated from each other at the top of the head by 
the intermuscular ridge. The ponderous jaws of the cro¬ 
codiles, on the contrary, are worked principally by the 
masseter and pterygoid muscles, and in those Saurians the 
temporal muscles are small and separated by a flattened 
space occupying nearly tho whole of the simple parietal 
bone. The second modification, which brings the Plesio¬ 
saurus near to the lizards, is a moderate-sized elliptical 
vertical perforation of tho median part of the parietal bone, 
a few lines behind the coronal suture, analogous to the per¬ 
foration in the Iguana described by the Rev. Lansdown 
Guilding as the foramen Homianum: there however it is 
placed directly upon the coronal suture, in the situation of 
the anterior fontanelle; but the Professor observes that the 
same foramen exists in many other genera ftf Lacertian 
Sauria; and in Monitor, I.acerta proper, &c. it is situated 
entirely in the parietal bone. In the Crocodilians there is 
no trace of this foramen. The third modification, which 
approximates the Plesiosauri to the Lacertian type and ex¬ 
hibits a difference from the Crocodilian structure, is the 
posterior bifurcation of the parietal hone, forming processes 
of considerable length and constituting the most prominent 
parts of the cranium; these are articulated with the tym¬ 
panic bone by means of an oblique sigmoid suture. Tho 
frontal bone consists of a median, two anterior, and two 
posterior pieces. Tho median frontals extend as /ar for¬ 
wards as the midspaco between the small nostrils, and ap¬ 
pear to terminate in a point between the commencement of 
the narrow nasal bones. The interfrontal suture of Lord 
Enniskillen’s young PI. macrocephalus is elevated by a 
ridge continued forwards from the purietal crest. The outer 
margin of the median frontal forms the superior boundary 
of the orbit. The anterior frontal enters into the formation 
of the anterior and superior angle of the orbit, and is wedged 
in between the mid-frontal 'and superior maxillary hones. 
Tho posterior frontal bounds t.ie orbit posteriorly, and ex¬ 
tends downwards to join the malar bone, like the columnar 
portion of the post-frontal bonein the crocodiles ; but Pro¬ 
fessor Owen observes that it is broader and more super¬ 
ficially situated in the Plesiosaurus, thus hearing a greater 
resemblance to the corresponding part of tlie structure of 
the skull in the Lacertian Sauria. A further and more 
striking degree of difference from the Crocodilian type is 
manifested in tho posterior frontal, for it is not extended 
backwards to join the mastoid, so that the skull of the Ple¬ 
siosaurus docs not prcsent.ari osseous ridge traversing longi¬ 
tudinally the temporal fossa, like a second zygoma, and 
dividing it into an upper and lower cavity, as in "the Croco¬ 
diles. Tho Zygomatic clement of the temporal bone, in¬ 
stead of being extended obliquely parallel with tho tympanic 
bone and joined to it, stretches horizontally from*the malar 
and post-frontal bone backwards, to the lower end of the 
tympanic, and, as in the Lacertian Saurians, becomes at 
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tached by its two extremities only. In it* general form, 
and especially in its length, the tympanic bone is inter¬ 
mediate between the Crocodilian and Lacortian types, ex¬ 
ceeding them both however in robustness. In the facial 
bones the resemblance to the Lacertian Saurians begins to 
diminish, and the approximation to the Crocodiles to in¬ 
crease ; and this tendency is further shown in the strength 
of the wholo maxillary apparatus, the great relative size of 
the intermaxillary bones, the rugged exterior surface of the 
osseous parts, and particularly in the distinct alveolar ca¬ 
vities of the teeth: but a striking exception to this tendency 
is manifested in the external nostrils; their size and position, 
combined with the structure of the paddles, point out the 
analogy of the extinct Enaliosaurs to the existing Cetaceans, 
ottering, as the Professor observes, a beautiful example of 
the adaptation of structure to the peculiar exigencies of a 
species. The respiratory apertures are situated a little be¬ 
fore the orbits near the highest part of the head: in the 
Crocodiles they aro placed near the anterior extremity of 
the snout, blended together iuto a single aperture, and hav¬ 
ing nearly tho whole of their circumference formed by the 
intermaxillary bones, which, in Plesiosaurus, make an ex¬ 
tremely small part of the boundary of tho nasal apertures, 
which last chiefly consist on each side of an interspace at 
the convergence of.the anterior frontal, nasal, and superior 
maxillary bones, and are separated from each other by the 
nasal bones, as in tho Lacertian Sauria. The intermaxillary 
suture extends from the anterior part of the nostrils forwards 
to a little more than half way between the orbit and the 
anterior extremity of the cranium. One of the strongest 
of the inferior teeth usually rises just in front of this suture, 
and there a slight notch seems, the Professor observes, to 
correspond with that tooth, presenting a resemblance to a 
very characteristic structure in the true Crocodilos. The 
lacfirymal bone forms a great proportion of the anterior part 
of the orbit, and the superior maxillary enters next into 
the formation of the circumference of the orbit below the 
lachrymal bone: tho malar bono rests upon its posterior 
extremity by an oblique suture. The posterior margin 
of the malar bone is joined lo the posterior frontal bone as 
well as lo the zygomatic, thus completing the osseous boun¬ 
dary of the orbit posteriorly. Tho usual complicated struc¬ 
ture observable in tho Saurians appears in the tower jaw of 
the Plesiosaurus. The dentary piece presents evidence of 
its soon becoming ancliyloscd to its fellow at the sym¬ 
physis : it is chiotly remarkable for the expansion of its an¬ 
terior extremity. No intervening vacuity separates tho 
angular and surangular pieces as in the Crocodiles, but 
those pieces are joined together throughout, as in the La¬ 
certian group. Tho surangular piece rises higher and 
forms a sharper edge for the insertion of the temporal 
muscles than in the Crocodiles, a structure which agrees 
with the greater development of those muscles, as indicated 
by the size of the temporal l'ossro. ‘Tho articular piece 
presents a regular and deep concavity for the reception of 
the articular end of tho tympanic bone: it is, as Mr. Cony- 
benre has well remarked, more developed than in the Cro¬ 
codile, and thus approximates more nearly to the corre¬ 
sponding part in the Lacertian type. The angular piece is 
prolonged backwards beyond the joint, bat not quite to the 
same extent as in the Crocodiles.’ 



Skull of PlciiuMurus restored. (Cooybeure.) 
a, profile ; b, seen ftum above. 




Under Jaw of Plesiosaurus (anterior part). 

1, seen from ubove; 2, profile; 3, seen from tftlow. (Conybeare.) 



A toolli slightly magnified. (Clonyboarn.) 

Professor Owen next proceeds to describe the sterno-costal 
arcs, observing that the ordinary or vertebral ribs have been 
already spoken of as essential parts or appendages of a 
vertebra. The free extremities of the ribs are connected 
together, in the abdominal region, by the series of inter¬ 
mediate, slender, elongated pieces, to which Conybeare gave 
the appropriate designation which has just been noticed. 
Each of these sterno-costal arcs includes, in the Plesiosaurus, 
seven pieces. The median piece is transversely elongated, 
slightly bent, and pointed at both extremities; the lateral 
pieces are similarly formed, except that the extremity of the 
outermost, which joins tho vertebral rib, is obtuse: each 
piece, continues Professor Owen, as it recedes from the 
median line, overlaps the anterior part of the rib which it 
succeeds, where it is adapted to an obliquo groove. This 
kind of joint, observes tho Professor, probably admitted of 
a yielding or sliding motion of the pieces one upon the other, 
and favoured, as Dr. Buckland has remarked, considerable 
expansion of the cavity containing the lungs. 



Sterno-ccutal arcs of Plesiosaurus. (Conybrare.) 

Pectoral arch. The broad coracoid bones, remarkably 
expanded as they are in the antero-posterior direction, are 
noticed by Professor Owen as tho most conspicuous of those 
composing the pectoral arch: he describes their internal 
and anterior margins as gently convex, and meeting at the 
mesial plane, where they overlap the anterior thoracic ribs." 
Into their anterior interspace is wedged the cnto-sternal 
piece, consisting of a short mesial process and two broad 
lateral expansions. A strong triradiato bono, which, in 
Mr. Owen’s opinion, seems to represent, as in the Chelonians, 
the scapula and clavicle united, is arched from the outer 
extremity of the coracoid bones, with which it combines to 
form the shoulder-joint, near which last point it sends 
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upwards and obliquely backwards, a branch or process 
representing the true scapula 



Huraoro-aternnl part of Plaatotauruii. ( Cunybearo.) 

St., atemuiu; Cl., clavicle ; Cor , coracoids. 

Pnctoral extremity. The humerus is described as a stout 
and moderately long bone, curved slightly backwards, 
rounded at its proximal extremity, and flattened as it ap¬ 
proaches the elbow joint. The radius and ulna are both 
short and flat bones, but relatively longer and more dis¬ 
tinctly marked than in Ichthyosaurus ; tho radius is nearly 
straight; the ulna curved, its concavity being diroeted to¬ 
wards the radius. The distinctly defined caryus consists of 
a double row of small flat rounded ossicnla, in number from 
six to eight. The metacarpal bones are elongated, slender, 
flattened, and slightly bent. Tho fingers, or * digits,’ as they 
are termed by Mr. Owen, never exceed the number of the 
metacarpal bones, but generally consist of more than the 
usual number of phalanges. The first or radial digit, which 
corresponds with the thumb, has generally three phalanges, 
the second six or seven, the third eight or nine, the fourth 
eight, and the fifth six phalanges. These bones, the Pro¬ 
fessor observes, are moderately long and slender, but gradu¬ 
ally taper towards the distal end of the digits; and they are 
mined together in each digitby flattened surfaces, indicative 
of a mere yielding movement on one another; he has little I 


doubt that they were enveloped, like the paddles of tho 
Cetacea, in a common sheath of integument. 

Pelvic arch. The hinder, or pelvic extremities are de¬ 
scribed as almost always equal, sometimes, as in PI. macro- 
cephalus, exceeding the anterior oues in size, and the pelvic 
arch as consisting of a strong and short ilium, and a broad 
pubis and ischium, butli of which are expanded in the an¬ 
te ro-posterior direction analogously to the coracoid bones in 
the pectoral arch. 




Pelvis of Plesiosaurus. (Conytieare.) 
l’ul>„ pubis; Isrh., ischium : U., ilium. 


Pelvic extremity. Professor Owen remarks that tho 
radiated appendages of the pelvic arch so closely correspond 
with those of the pectoral arch, as to require little notice. 
In the modifications of the two bones of the leg, ho found 
that tho posterior bone, or fibula, corresponds in its curved 
form with the ulna, illustrating an analogy manifested in 
other animals. The tarsul bones are principally remarkable 
for their small size on the tibia! or anterior side of tho 
series, indicating that the hind paddle had a freer inflection 
forwards, or upoii the tibia, than in the opposite direction. 
This structure, the Professor observes, may have given a 
compound motion to the propelling stroke of the paddle, 
similar to that which in skilful rowing is called ‘feathering’ 
the oar. 

The five metatarsals and their digits are found to corre¬ 
spond in structure with those of the fore paddle. The first 
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or tibial metatarsal supports three phalanges, the second 
five, the third eight or nine, the fourth eight, and the fifth 
six. The articulating extremities of the phalanges of both 
the fore and hin t paddles are, Mr. Owen observes, subcon- 
cave, with an irregular surface, indicating that they were 
joined by ligaments or fibro-eartilage, and not by synovial 
membrane. 

For the particular variations in the skeletons of the dif¬ 
ferent species we must refer to the able memoir from which 
the above general description of the osseous parts is taken. 

The following species, sixteen in number, are recorded by 
Professor Owen :— Plesiosauri Ilawkirmi, Owen; dolicho- 
deirus, Conybearc; macrocephulus, Conybeare; brac.hyce- 
jihalus, Owen; macromus, Owen ; paehyomus, Owen; 
arcuatus, Owen; subtrigonus, Owen ; trigonus, Cuv.; 
brachyspondylus, Owen; costatus, Owen ; dwdicomtts, 
Owen: rusosus , Owen; grandis, Owen; trockanlerius, 
Owen; and affirm, Owen. 

Habits of Plesiosaurus. —We now proceed to examine the 
structure of this extraordinary animal. Dr. Buckland truly 
observes that tho discovery of this genus forms one of the 
most important additions that geology has made to compara¬ 
tive anatomy. ‘ It is of the Plesiosauvus,* says that graphic 
author, in his ‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ ‘ that Cuvier asserts 
the structure to have been the most beteroedite, and its 
characters altogether the most monstrous that have been 
vet found amid the ruins of a former world. To the head of a 
lizard it united the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of enormous 
length, resembling the body of a serpent; a trunk and tail 
having the proportions of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of 
a camel eon, and the paddles of a whale. Such are tho 
strange combinations of form and structure in tho Plesio¬ 
saurus, —a genus, the remains of which, after interment for 
thousands of years amidst tho wreck of millions of extinct 
inhabitants of the antient earth, are at length recalled to 
light by the researches of the geologist, and submitted to 
our examination in nearly as perfect a state as tho bones of 
species that are now existing upon the earth.’ Conybeare 
thus speaks of the sup|x>sed habits of this extinct form, 
which he had in a manner built up before our oyes, when 
materials were very scanty compared to those which have 
since been discovered:—‘That it was aquatic is evident 
from the form of its paddles; that it was marine is almost 
equally so, from the remains with which it is universally 
associated ; that it may have occasionally visited the shore, 
the resemblance of its extremities to those of the turtle may 
lead us to conjecture ; its motion however must have been 
very awkward on land ; its long nock must have impeded 
its progress through the water, presenting a striking contrast 
to the organization which so admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus 
to cut through the waves. May it not therefore be con¬ 
cluded (since, in addition to these circumstances, its respi¬ 
ration must have required frequent access of air) that it 
swam upon or near the surface, arching back its long neck 
like the swan, and occasionally darting it down at the fish 
which happened to float within its reach? It may perhaps 
have lurked in shoal water along the coast, concealed among 
tho sea-weed, and, raising its nostrils to the surface from a 
considerable depth, may have found a secure retreat from the 
assaults of dangerous enemies; while the length and flexi¬ 
bility of its neck may have compensated for the want of 
strength in its jaws, and its incapacity for swift motion 
through the water, by tho suddenness and agilitv of the 
attack which they cnabledsit to make on every animal fitted 
for its prey which came within its reach.’ (GW. Trans., 
vol. i., part 2, p. 388, N. S.) 

Of tho general characters of the Ichthyosauri Professor 
Owen treats os follows:— 


•The Enaliosaurians of the present family differ from 
those of the preceding most remarkably in the shortness of 
the neck and the equality of the width of the occiput with 
that of the thorax, which almost immediately succeeds it, 
impressing the observer with the conviction that tho recent 
animal must have resembled a cetacean or a fish in the total 
absence of any cervical constriction. 

‘This close approximation in the Ichthyosauri to the form 
of the most strictly aquatic animals of the existing creation 
is accompanied by an important modification of the articular 
surfaces of the vertebral centres, each of which surfaces pre¬ 
sents a well marked concavity, leading to the inference that 
they were originally connected together by an elastic cap¬ 
sule, filled with a lluid, as in the vertebral joints of the 
back-bone of fishes, and the Perennibranchiato or most fish¬ 
like of the Reptilia. 

* The structure of the fins of many species of Ichthyo¬ 
saurus deviates from that of the cetacean paddles, and 
approaches in certain peculiarities more closely to that of 
the fins of fishes than has yet been found in any other rep¬ 
tile. First, the digits exceed the typical number Jive, and 
resemble in their numerous and small constituent phalanges 
the jointed rays which support the natatory membrane of 
the pectoral and ventral fins of truo fishes; and, secondly, 
numerous cartilaginous bifurcate rays were added to tho 
bony apparatus which supports the tegumentary expansion. 

‘With these important modifications of the head, trunk, 
and extremities in immediate relation to aquatic progres¬ 
sion, the law of the correlations of organic structure would 
lead us to anticipate some corresponding modification of tho 
tail. Accordingly we find tho vertebra of this part to be 
much more numerous than in the previously-described 
Kuuliosaurian group. Thera is no trace however of any 
confluence of the terminal caudal vertebra?, or of any modi¬ 
fication of their elongated neur-apophysial and hoom-apo- 
physial spines, such as form the characteristic structure 
supporting tho tail of the osseous fishes. The numerous 
cuudal vertebra? gradually decrease? in size to the end of the 
tail, where they assume a compressed form; and thus the 
tail, instead of being short and broad, as in fishes, is 
lengthened out, as in the crocodiles. 

‘The very frequent occurrence of a fracture of the tail 
about one-fourth of the way from its distal extremity, had 
led me to suspect it to bo in some way connected with the 
presence of a tegumentary caudal fin; and tho laterally 
compressed form of the terminal vertebras, since ascertained 
by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, has almost demonstrated the 
existence of such a fin.* The only evidence in fabt which 
the skeleton of the cetaceous mammal affords of the powerful 
horizontal caudal fin which characterises the recent animal 
is the depressed or horizontally flattened form of the ter¬ 
minal vertebra). We may infer therefore, from the corre¬ 
sponding vertebra? of the Ichthyosaurus being flattened in 
the vertical direction, or from side to side, that it possessed 
a caudal tegumentary fin expanded in the vertical direction; 
and it would be highly advisable to examine narrowly the 
lias matrix in which tne tail of the Ichthyosaur may havo 
been imbedded for traces of carbonaceous discoloration, or 
of an impression of this fin, from which some idea might be 
formed of its shape and size.t 

• Sec Prafenra Owen’s paper * On the Dislocation of the Tall at a certain 
point observable in the Skeleton of many Ichthyosauri.’ Otol. Tram., vol. v., 
p. 511,second scries, just published (July, 1840) j and see the article Icirritvo- 
saurus, vol. xlt., p. 432. 

f" I would more particularly recommend this observation to be made on spe¬ 
cimens of Icklhyotamml from the lias of Harrow-On-Sour,which appears to hove 
been more favourable tor the preservation of the soft integument titan In other 
localities The specimen from which Dr. Buckland described the tegument of 
the abdomen, ana.that in which the tegument of the On and tlte soil' rays wore 
do scribed by me, were both from Barrow-oaSoai,’ (Owen) 
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'Thus, in the construction of tbo principal natatory organ 
of the Ichthyosaurus we may traeo, as in othor parts of its 
structure, a combination of Mammalian, Saurian, and Ich- 
thyic peculiarities. In its great length and its gradual 
diminution we perceive the Saurian character; its tegu¬ 
mentary nature, unsupported by osseous rays, bespeaks its 
affinity to the Cetaceans; while its vertical position brings it 
dose to the peculiar condition of the natatory organ in the 
fish. 

'But it may he argued, the horizontality of the caudal fin 
of the Cetacea is essentially connected with their exigencies 
as breathers of the atmospheric air: without this means of 

(lisplttcing a mass of wator in tho vertical direction, the head 

of the whale could not have been brought with the required 

rapidity and facility to tho surface to inspire; and as the 
Ichthyosaurus was also an air-breather, a like position of 
the caudal fin might be considered to be equally essential to 
its existence in the water. 

‘ To this objection it may be replied that the Ichthyo¬ 
saurus, not being warm-blooded, would not require to bring 
its head to the surface *so frequently, or perhaps so rapidly, 
as the Cetacean; and moreover a compensation for the 
absence of a horizontal terminal iin is provided ill the 
presence of the two posterior extremities, which are mo¬ 
dified as paddles, and which are wholly deficient in the 
Cetacea. 

’Thus I conceive that the living Ichthyosaurus must 
have presented the general external figure of a huge preda¬ 
tory abdominal fish, with a longer tail and smaller caudal 
fin than usual; scaiclcss moreover, and covered, according 
to the minute and careful observations of Dr. Bucklami. 
with a smooth or finely-wrinkled skin analogous to that of 
the Cetacea. 

‘ A closer inspection of tho enduring parts of these sin¬ 
gular inhabitants of the anlient deep shows that under their 
fish-like exterior was concealed an organization which, in 
the main, is a modification of the Saurian type.’ 

Professor Owen, after observing that the goneral form of 
the cranium resembles that of the doiphin, but differs from 
it in the comparatively feeble development of the cerebral 
cavity, and still more essentially in the unanchyloscd state of 
the composite cranial bones, enters into a most careful and 
detailed description of the skeleton, which our limits will 
not permit us to follow throughout, but every word of which 
should be attentively perused by the physiologist. Wo can¬ 
not however refrain from laying before the reader his de¬ 
scription of the pectoral arch and the adaptation of this part 
of the organization, in particular, to tho wants of the 
animal. 

• We have already Yemarked,’ says the Professor, ‘that the 
extremities bear a resemblance, in their bony structure, to 
the paddles of the Cetacea. But this resemblance is limited 
to the radiated system of bones, i.e. to the brachium, anti- 
brachium, and manus. The inode' in which the locomotive 
member is connected with the trunk is entirely different in the 
two aquatic tribes. In the Cetacea the pectoral fin is attached 
to a simple scapula with a rudimental acromial and coracoid 
process, and is merely suspended in the flesh. In the 
Ichthyosaurus, as in the Plesiosaurus, tho pectoral fin is 
connected with, and must have acted upon, a powerful and 
resisting osseous arch, having the sternum for its keystone. 
The sternum in fact here exists solely for tho function of 
tho anterior members, and does not enter at all into the 
formation of the costal arches or the respiratory cavity. In 
the Cetacea, on tlio contrary, the sternum is limited to its 
connection with tho ribs, and to the completion of the 
thoracic cavity. 

' In the Ichthyosaurus the representative of the sternum 
is analogous to the episternal elemont as it exists in the 
Ornithorhynchus and Lacertian Sanria, and, as in many of 
the latter tribe, it presents a truadiate form. Ono bntnch 
occupies the median line of the pectoral arch, is broad and 
flat, and rounded posteriorly; the other two rays branch off 
from each of the anterior angles of the median piece, and, 
diverging laterally, follow the curvature of the superimposed 
clavicles, to the posterior and middle part of which they are 
closely attached: as they proceed outwards these lateral 
rays of the episternal bono gradually diminish to a point.. 

‘ The scapula is a short but stout and broad bone, pre¬ 
senting the simple parallelogramical form which charac¬ 
terises it in the Oviparous Vertebrata. The anterior margin 
is fixed to the clavicle and to tho.extremity of the lateral 
process of the episternum: tho inferior extremity pro- 
P. C., No. 1135. 


sents two facets, one of which is attached to the coracoid 
bono, the other forms part of the articular surface lbr tho 
humerus. 

‘The coracoid bones, which constitute, at their contracted 
and thickened outer extremities, the remainder of the 
glenoid cavity, become suddenly and remarkably thinner 
qnd expanded as they pass inwards to articulate with tho 
episternal bone. They aro also complicated each in the 
young Ichthyosauri with an epiphysial piece wedged into 
the angle between their anterior margins and the epi¬ 
sternum, which pieces correspond with ilm epicoracoids of 

the Lacertian Sauna and Ornithorhynchus. The exist¬ 

ent of these bones I have determined in some of* the 

beautifully worked-,out skeletons in the collection of Mr. 

Hawkins. 

‘The clavicles aro strong, elongated, slightly curved 
bones, thicker in the middle than at their extremities, 
articulated by an oblique suture to the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the episternum, with their median extremities in 
contact, but not unchyloscd together as in the fit ionium 
of the bird: in this respect, as in their connection with the 
episternal bone, they correspond with the clavicles of the 
Ornithorynchus. In tho entire mechanism of the complox 
pectoral arch indeed the resemblance between these very 
different animals is remarkably 'close, as Mr. Clift first 
pointed out, while tbo difference which both these air- 
breathing aquatic animals present iti this part, of then- 
osseous structure from the Cetacea is very striking. In the 
Cetacea, for example, there is not any osseous bar interposed 
between the two shoulder-joints, or the centres on which 
the fore-paddle worked, while similar movements of tho 
fore-paddles of the Ichthyosaurus and Ornithorhynchus 
had and have their momentum transferred to and resisted 
by not less than three transverse bones, viz. first, by the 
clavicles, secondly, by the episternal forks and tho scapula*, ’ 
and thirdly, by the coracoids and scapula*. To what differ¬ 
ence in tho habits of these species had these differences of 
structure reference? Most assuredly it could not relate ex¬ 
clusively to the necessity of rising to the surface to respire 
air, as conjectured by Sir Everard Home;* for this necessity 
existed in all the three types of aquatic animals, and much 
more imperatively in tho Cetacea than in tin* Enu/insauria. 
In the Ornithorhynchus the anterior extremities are directed 
outwards, as in the marine Cetacea and EnaHosauria; but 
they aro destined in that quadruped to be appliud not only 
to displace water, but to bo occasionally pushed against a 
more resisting surface, as the dry laud: in order therefore 
to enable the fore limbs to react with due force upon the 
body, a strong apparatus of bone is introduced between the 
two shoulder-joints, whereby these parts are prevented from 
yielding inwards upon the soft muscular mass. But in the 
Cetacea, which were never intended to quit the deep, such 
an apparatus ol'bone, as it would have added unnecessarily 
to their weight, has been excluded from the mechanism of 
their anterior extremities: and hence it is that, when they 
have the misfortune to bo stranded, they are unable to re¬ 
gain their native element. The instrument for bringing 
the head to (he surface of the water for the purpose of 
breathing is the same in both flic Monotromu and the 
Cetacean, viz. a strong musculur horizontally flattened tail. 
In tho Ichthyosaurus a pair of hinder puddles (which iu the 
large-headed species, as the Ich. plalyodon, aro equal in 
size with the lore-paddles) must have fully compensated 
for that different construction of tho tail, which, while it 
rendered it less efficient as a means of raising the head to 
the surface, made it a more perftvt instrument m ordinary 
natation; and tho sufficiency of this compensation will be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that the reptilian 
structure of the lungs and heart of tho Ichthyosaurus would 
allow it to dispense with so perfect a machinery for rising to 
the surface as was essential to the warm-blooded aquatic 
species above cited. 

‘ For what purpose then were sterno-clavicular and cora¬ 
coid arches assigned to the Ichthyosaurus f Doubtless 
that tho anterior paddles might be subservient tu locomo¬ 
tion not only in the water but on land; that when up 
plied to the resisting soil, they might react with flue force 
upon tho trunk. It is very conceivable that the Ichthyo¬ 
saurus, like the crocodile, may have come ashore to sleep : 
it is most probable that they resorted to the shore to de¬ 
posit their eggs, supposing them to have been oviparous, 
as the sura of the analogies deductible from their ossoou^ 
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texture Would indicate. The hind paddles would also bo 
serviceable in terrestrial progression, as in the Ornilho- 
rhynehus , while in the strictly marine Cetacea they could 
ruadily be dispensed with.’ 

The number of species of Ichthyosaurus recorded by Pro¬ 


fessor Owen, amounts to ten, viz. Ichthyosauri communis. 
Con.; intermedins, Con.; plutyodon, Colt,; lonchiodot/, 
Owen; tenuiroslris, Con.; acutirostris, Owen ; latifrons, 
Kamig; lotimanus, Owen; thyreospoudylus, Owen; and 
trigonus, Owen. 



gault near Maidstone.’ ( Report.) 

External Integument. —The tegumentary covering of 
the Plesiosaurus was in all probability similar to that of the 
Ichthyosaurus. (See ante, pp. 256,257, and Ichthyosau¬ 
rus, vol. xii„ p. 433.) Mr. Swainson, in bis * Natural History 
and Classification of Monucardian Animals’ (vol. ii., 1839), 
speaking of the Ichthyosaurus, says, ‘ Wo have no means of 
ascertaining the nature of its external skin, whether it was 
naked as in frogs, or hard as in crocodiles. The first conjec¬ 
ture however seems most probable.’ In 1836, Dr. Buckland 
had published figures of portions of the integument of Ichthy¬ 
osaurus, in his ‘ BridgowaterTrcatise’(voi.ii., pi. 10, IF. 1, 2, 
3, 4); and Sir Philip Grey Kgcrton is in possession of a hind- 
paddle of Ichthyosaurus, with its under side exposed, and 
showing the member covered with a skin, which reminds 
the observer of somewhat between the integument of a 
shark and that of a turtle on a similar part. 

Place in the. System.— MM. Dumcriland Bibron arrange 
Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus under their S anriens Aspi- 
diotes fossiles, an arrangement to which we cannot sub¬ 
scribe on account of their tegumentary covering, and for 
the reasons given in Vho article Ckocodile. [Vo\. via., p. 
169.] 

Hermann von Meyer places the genera between Iguano- 
ilon and Mosasaurus 

Mr. Swamson makes the Elanosaures ( Enaltosaurt , or 
linafiomuria, we suppose, is meant) the third order, ar¬ 
ranging it between the ordor Chelonides (Tortoises) and 
Ophides (Serpents). In that part of the work headed 

* Synopsis and Natural Arrangement of the Class of Reptilia,’ 
Mr. Swuinson’s definition of the Elanosaures, Fish Lizards, 
is: * Body lucertiform, feet fin-shaped, jaws exceedingly 
long;' and he arranges under it ‘ Plesiosaures ’ (Plesio¬ 
saurus), ‘ Ichthyosaures’ ( Ichthyosaurus), SauroccjIndus, 
and Pteroductylus. In a subsequent part of the work, 
beaded A Natural Arrangement of the Class Reptilia, the 

* Elms assures, Fish Lizards,’ are thus defined:—' 1 Lacerti- 
form; feet in the form of fins, as in the aquatic turtles; 
tail short, compressed; the articulating surfucos of the ver¬ 
tebras concave; eyes very large, nocturnal.’ The genera 
comprising the order here, are Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, 
and Saurocephalus, Harlan; Pteroductylus being omitted. 

By microscopical examination of a tooth of the fossil 
presented to him by Dr. Harlan, Professor Owen has 
proved the Saurocephalus to bo o true osseous fish, nearly 
allied to, if 'not actually a Sauroid fish, as M. Agassiz had 
previously conjectured. 

>r Owen’s opinion of the zoological situation of the 
mans, will bo seen in the excellent Report from 
have drawn so largely. 

Ow. [PsKOW.j 

JJDON, a name given by MM. Dumfiril and 
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tinetions were ulso made, and by a few are still retained, 
between plethora from excess of blood, from insufficient 
capacity of tho vessels, from deficient strength, and so on. 
By the majority of tho physicians of the present day how¬ 
ever, the term plethora is used only to express that condi¬ 
tion in which tho quantity of blood and its nutritive qualities 
exceed that standard which is compatible with present or 
the prospect of continued health. 

Plethoric persons are marked by a llorid ruddy com¬ 
plexion, a full hard pulso, a tendency to hemorrhage; H orn tho 
nose or other parts, a frequent sensation of fat igue and weight 
in tho limbs, a disposition to sleepiness, and by being in 
what is commonly termed good condition. In this degree 
plethora cannot be regarded as move than giving a tendency 
to disease whenever any slight occasional cause is applied. 
In a greater degree however, it produces effects which are 
in themselves important: tho complexion is yet fuller and 
more llorid, the face seems swollen, and the eyes hlood-shof, 
there is pain in the head, with giddinesS, ringing in the ears, 
Julhtoss, heavy sleep, and a sensation as of Hashes before 
the eyos, inability of exortion, constant feeling of fatigue, 
and frequent palpitation of the heart. 

Such a condition, to which some persons seem from birth 
peculiarly predisposed, may be produced in nearly all by the 
constant use of very nutritious food, by gluttony or excess in 
beer, by indolence, or by the insufficiency or suppression of 
some habitual discharge. Its principal evil is that it renders 
the person who is affected by it peculiarly liable to acute in¬ 
flammations and to hemorrhages in important organs, as the 
brain, in which the latter produce apoplexy. To uvoid such 
consequences, a less nutritions diet, ahstincuco from ex¬ 
citing drinks, and the regular employment of activo exer¬ 
cise are commonly sufficient; but in more advanced and in 
extreme cases of plethora, blood must be .drawn freely both 
from tho arm and from tho neighbourhood of any organ in 
which there seems a peculiar disposition to its accumula¬ 
tion, or from which it wrs once habitually discharged; 
active aperients should also be administered, and the diet 
should be reduced to a much lower scale than that which 
had tho chief share in engendering the disorder. 

PLEURA is the membrane which envelopes the luugs 
and lines the cavities of the chest. On the walls of each 
cavity of the chest the pleura costalis (rfs it is hero called) is 
formed by a sheet of fine and elastic cellular tissue, loosely 
attached to the ribs, intercostal muscles, and other subjacent 
parts. On the exterior of the lung the pleura pulmoualis 
is composed of a thin superficial layer of fine cellular tissue, 
and a deeper layer of coarser fibrous tissue, wbicb in most of 
the large quadrupeds, and in the seal and some other ani¬ 
mals, is very elastic, and affords an important assistance in 
the act of expiration. Tho surfaces or the two portions of 
pleura are continuous with each other at the root of the 
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lung; each is covered with a delicate layer of epithelium: 
ami they enclose within them a space called the sac of the 
pleura, into which a small quantity of serous fluid is con¬ 
stantly secreted, which moistens Jhe opposite surfaces of the 
lung and of the wall of the.chest, ami permits their free 
motion upon each other. [Membrane.] 

PLEURISY, a word derived immediately from the 
French lV-eurisie, which comes from the Greek TrXrapmc, 
and this again from irXtvpbv, the side, which is defined by 
Rufus Ephcsius (De Corp. Hum. Fart. Appell., pp. 30, 51, 
oil. Clinch) to mean itiiv rl> virb ry paey/ihy, * all that part 
which is under the arm-pit.’* As this is onooftho diseases 
of which both the nature and the treatment were understood 
by tlie antients almost as perfectly as by ourselves (except 
of course that they had not the assistance of auscultation 
and percussion to help them in forming their diagnosis), it 
may ho as well to give in their own words those passages 
which have been repealed with more or less alteration by every 
succeeding writer on the subject, omitting those which are 
either erroneous from their less accurate knowledge of ana¬ 
tomy, or which rest only upon some fanciful theoretical 
speculation, and adding whatever maybe necessary to bring 
tlie article as far as possible up to the level of tho present 
state of medical science. 

‘ Pleurisy, properly so called,’ says Pnulus /Egincta 
(toco cit., in Mr. Adams’s translation, 8vo., London, 1834), 
is an inflammation of the membrane which lines the 
ribs, and is attended with difficulty of breathing, cough, 
continual fever, and pain shooting to the elaviclo and 
hjpoeliondriuni,’ which definition agrees with that given 
by Galen (De Loc. AJJ'ec., lib. v„ cap. 3, p. 326, eel. Ktihn; 
Ad Glauc. de Med. Meth., lib. ii., cap. I, p. 77 ; Jntrod., 
cap. 13, p. 734; De/iuit. Med., $ 2(> 4), Aidants, Aetius, 
and Alexander Trailianus (toeis cit.). Tho disease has 
beun variously divided by different writers; Dr. Good 
(Study of Med.) mentions the three following varieties :— 
1, Plduritis Vera, True Pleurisy. Fever, a cauuia; pain 
felt chiefly on one side, the inflammation commencing in 
that part of the pleura which lines tho ribs. 2, Pleurilis 
Mjdiastitia, Pleurisy of tho Mediastinum. Heavy pain in 
tho middle of the sternum, descending towards its cubiform 
cartilage; with groat anxiety; tho inflammation, from its 
symptoms, being obviously seated in the mediastinum. 3, 
Pleuritis Diaphragmatica, Pleurisy of the Diaphragm. Pain¬ 
ful constriction aroynd the pra'eorditi; small, quick, labo¬ 
rious breathing; manifesting that the inflammation is seated 
chiefly in tho diaphragm. He adds however, that the subdivi- 
sionslead to nothing of practical importance, as tho causes are 
nearly alike, and the same mode of treatment is applicable to 
tho whole. A more essential distinction is that adopted by Dr. 
Law (Cyclop, of Pract. Med.), viz. acute and chronic, and 
this will be followed here, because it seems almost impossi¬ 
ble to treat either of tliu nature or the treatment of these 
two forms of pleurisy under ono und the same head. 

In acute pleurisy, says Are tee us (loco cit., in Dr. Reynolds’s 
translation, 8vo., London, 1837), ‘ wo have acuto pain in the 
clavicular region, together with a sharp burning heat; the 
recumbent posture is easy on llio inflamed side, because 
there the membrane remains in its place, but to lie on the 
opposite one is exceedingly painful, uud from the weight, 
inflammation, and dragging, tho pain extends through the 
whole continuity of membrane to the shoulders and clavicles, 
in some even to tho back and shou]dcr-bIades. To this 
succeed dyspnaia, watchfulness, loathing of food, bright 
redness of the cheeks, a dry cough, difficult expectoration.’ 
To this description it may be added, from Paulus Aigineta, 
that ‘ the pulse is hard and serrated;* and it should be no¬ 
ticed that the decubitus , or position of the patient', men¬ 
tioned by Arduous and repeated by numerous modern writers, 
is not constant, and therefore cannot bo exclusively relied 
upon as a diagnostic sign, for. it is sometimes observed that 

1 Tho word irXtvpiriC i* generally said to bo derived from wXlvph, the 
pleura, but (as far a» the writer ii aware) tho word jr Xtvpa 1» never used by 
Ihe antlout medical writers in Hint sense. That which i» called the pleura by 
modern anatomists is called viriZuiKUC U/tJfV, or simply virtZuucure by Are- 
t*Via (De Caul, et Sign. Murk. Acut., lib. i., cap. 10,jp. 20, ed. Ktihn), Autltw 
(Hb. viii, cap. 76. p 175. B„ ed. Aid.), Alexander Trailianus (lib. v!„ cap. 

L 85, ed. stepli.), and Panins riSgineta (lib. Hi., cap. 33. p. 41, B„ mi Ah!.)! 

Ian uaosthe same word in mors titan one place, and with regard to its 
meaning says’ ( De Anatom. Administr., lib. vii., cap, 2, j>. 591, ed. Kuhn), * As 
tha other mombrana is called the porltonamm (jrqiirovatov), becauso It is 
extended around (air6 rov iripxrtrdeQai) the alimentary vessels, eo this 
(i e. the pleura ) it called virt{situt, beoause it fastens together internally 
(Icufftv viriZa/Ki) tho whole of the ribs.’ 


tho aggravation of the acute lancinating pain caused by the 
pressure when lying upon this side, makes tlie patent sock 
a more easy position either upon tho opposite one or upon 
the back. 

With respect to the diagnosis of pleurisy, it may he dis¬ 
tinguished from hepatitis, says Paulus/Kgmcta, by the pain 
in pleurisy being pungent, and tho cough being sometime* 
without expectoration and sometimes with it, and by tin* 
pulse being hard und serrated; while in inflammation of 
the liver the pain is not pungent, nor is tho pulse so 
hard, and the cough throughout is dry and without expec¬ 
toration, and the face appears pale. (Compare Alex. Trail., 
loco cit.) It may he distinguished from inflammation of tho 
external muscles, or pleurodynia [l’l.EctumvNi a], by the 
latter atfeeiion being (according fo the same uuihuri unac¬ 
companied with cough and expectoration, nor is ihe pulse 
hard. From pneumonia,it is hard to distinguish it without 
calling in the aid of auscultation and percussion, and indeed 
Dr. Cullen, in his ‘Practice of Physic,’ has treated of botli these 
affections under one common definition. It may however bo 
observed (with Dr. (food) that in pleurisy the face is com¬ 
paratively but little flushed, and far loss tumid than in 
pneumonia; that the pulse is harder, and that the seat of 
tho pain is fixed, while in pneumonia it shifts not only to 
dilfereut parts of the same, side, but often from the one side 
to the other. The characteristic trough of pleurisy (its dis¬ 
tinguished from that which follows pneumonia) is a short 
cough, either dry front the beginning to the end, or accom¬ 
panied with a thin mucous expectoration; should the sputa 
be more abundant, or deviate from this character, we may 
suspect a complication cither of pneumonia or bronchitis. 
The cough however (adds Dr. Law) is often wanting alto¬ 
gether, or is so slight as to attract, the attention of neither 
the patient nor physician. For the characteristic signs of 
pneumonia derived from auscultation and percussion (lie 
reader must see the article Li nos, Disease of the, while 
only those relating to pleurisy will he given here. Upon aus¬ 
cultation the inspiration will appear feeble, distant, or in¬ 
audible, but will be restored by change of posture, yJign- 
p/tany viR exist when the quantity of fluid effused is no 
mote than forms a thin layer between the lungs and parictus 
of the chest. The bruit de frotlenunU t or sound of friction, 
will be heard when there is partial albuminous exudation 
with little or no elfusion of serum. Upon percussion there 
will bo more or less loss of' sound, with moderate Kasitioucc, 
decreasing from below upwards; and this dulness will be 
diminished or remo\cd by change of position. It was iu 
eases of pleuritic effusion that Hippocrates proposed tho 
suecussion, or shaking of the chest, as a means of assisting 
the diagnosis (De Morb., lib. i., p. 173, ed. Ktihn: ibid., 
lib. ii, pp. 256, 258; Coac. Free not., p. 306; De Loc. in 
llom., pp. 123, 124); but it is now known that no sound can 
be heard unless air be. present iu the chest at the same 
time,—that is, unless empyema be combined with pneumo¬ 
thorax, which is a rare occurrence. 

With respect to tho anatomical characters of pleurisy, they 
agree with what may be obsert <•<! in inflammation of all 
serous membranes, and consist partly in morbid alterations 
of the pleura itself, and partly of tho secreted fluid. Inflam¬ 
mation of tlie pleura, says Laentiee, is always accompanied by 
an extravasation on its internal surface ; the mailer effused 
being either coagulating lymph termed a false membrane, 
or else gerosily, or a sevo-purulout fluid. The false mem¬ 
brane, or exudation of lymph, is gradually changed into 
cellular substanco, or rather into a true serous iissue, like 
that of the pleura. The serous effusion is absorbed, the 
compressed lung expands, and the false membrane invest¬ 
ing it and tho pleura costalis become united into one sub¬ 
stance, which afterwards becomes vascular a..,! . rganised, 
and constitutes permanent adhesions. A severe pleurisy 
that has terminated by numerous adherens, renders the 
part so effected much less liable to subsequent attacks of 
tho same disease; and when it occurs, tho inflammation and 
effusion do not extend to the adherent parts. 

Among tho occasional causes of pleurisy, enumerated by 
1 Laonnec (after Cclsus), are,—long oxposuro to cold after 
violent exorcise; metastasis of gout, rheumatism, and cuta¬ 
neous diseases; blows on the chest; and fracture of the ribs. 
' Tho winter season,* says Areteeus, • is most liable to pro¬ 
duce this disease, and next to it the autumn; the spring is 
less bo, unless it chance to be a cold ono, while the summer 
is the least so of all.’ In reference to the period of life, he 
remarks that old people are more liable to it than those who 
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are in the prime of life; 'and these again than children. 
Among predisposing causes, Lnunnec mentions a slender 
frame, narrowness of the chest, the immoderate use of spirits, 
and tubercles in the lungs. 

Pleurisy terminates either in resolution, suppuration, or 
gangrene. ' The former is the ordinary and most favourable 
issue. The last occurs rarely, and Laennec has seen only 
one instance of it from acute inflammation- Suppuration 
however is by no means uncommon, in which case, sajs 
Areta-us, ‘shivering fits ensue, and lancinating pains, ac¬ 
companied with a desire to sit in an upright posture; the 
breathing gets worse, and there is great fear lest the lung, 
by suddenly drawing in the purulent matter, should pro¬ 
duce suffocation, after the previous and greater danger 
lias been escaped; should the matter however burrow be¬ 
tween the ribs and separate them, and either point ex¬ 
ternally or hurst into the bowels, the patient usually 
recovers.’ 

With respect to the treatment, perhaps there is no disease 
in which profuse bleeding from a large orifice may bo so 
fully depended upon, or has been so generally acceded to 
by practitioners of all ages and all nations; the only ques¬ 
tion which lias ever arisen upon the subject being, whether 
the blood should be taken from the side affected, or from 
the opposite. Hippocrates and most of the earlier Greeks 
recommended the former, while the latter method was prac¬ 
tised by Arehigcncs (up. At’tturn, ictrab. ii., serm. *1, cap. 
OS), Avicenna {Canon, lib. iii, fen. 10, tract. 6, cap. 1), 
Avcmsoar ( Teisir, 1th. i., tract. 10, cap. 3, p. 23, IX, ed. 
Venel., 1549), and their followers ill the middle ages. 
The dispute, which is one of those that have been settled 
by the discovery of the circulation of the blood, was before 
that time (as may easily be imagined) considered to bo 
of the greatest consequence, and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century raised a kind of civil war (as ll.iyle says) 
among tlie Portuguese physicians on account of the con¬ 
troversy between Denys and Brissot, tho particulars of which 
are too curious to be altogether omitted. The dispute w. 
brought at last before the tribunal of the university of Sala¬ 
manca, where it was canvassed in a most profound manner 
by tho body of physicians; hut in the meantime the par¬ 
tisans of Denys, who were the more powerful, obtained a 
decree from the civil authorities forbidding physicians to 
bleed on the same side on which the pleurisy was. At last 
tho university of Salamanca gave judgment, and decided 
that Brissot's opinion was the pure doctrine of Hippocrates 
and Galen. The other party removed the cause before the 
emperor Charles V., 1529 ; and were not satisfied with 
exclaiming against tho doctrine of Brissot as false, but 
declared it to bo impious and dordly, and that it was no 
less pernicious to the body than Luther’s schism to tho soul. 
Unluckily for them just about this time Charles 111., duke 
of Savoy, happened to die of a pleurisy, after having been 
bled pursuant to the practice which Brissot hod opposed. 
This put a stop to tlie appeal to the emperor, but books were 
written on tlie question in all parts of Europe, and the prac¬ 
tice of the Arabians was generally condemned. A list of 
those treatises is given by Jtcii6 Moreau, in tho Lifo of 
Brissot, prefixed to his edition of his work ‘ De Incisione 
Vemn in rleuritide Murbo,’ Stc. Paris, 1622, 8vo. (See Bayle, 
art. * Brissot,’ from whom the above account is abridged.) 

Besides blood-letting (which may bo repeated at proper 
mtcrvuls, as long us the pain remains), the usual antiphlo¬ 
gistic remedies, such as saline diuretics, diaphoretics, pur¬ 
gatives, mercurials, blistering, &.c., may bo employed; in 
eases of acute pleurisy tlie operation of paracentesis thoracis 
is very seldom had recourse to, and is hardly ever attended* 
with more than a temporary relief. 

Chronic pleurisy is either tlie continuation, as it wore, of 
the disease in its acute form, or else exhibits at no period 
either tlie intense fever, the violent pain, or energy of re¬ 
action which characterise an acute disease. In this latter 
form it creeps on very insidiously, without much accelera¬ 
tion of pulse or heat of skin; the pain in the side amounts 
to no more than a mere soreness; and the difficulty or hurry 
of breathing is sometimes so inconsiderable as not to at¬ 
tract the individual’s attention. However, his unhealthy 
pallid appearance, his loss of appetite, and languid look 
emphatically tell of mischief going on, and upon close 
examination it is found that the absence of fever is not 
constant, but that towards evening there is a febrile move¬ 
ment. 

Tho anatomical characters of chronic pleurisy _ do not 


differ very widely from thoso of the acute form, especially 
when it lias been a mere transition of one form of the dis¬ 
ease into tho other. The fluid effused however partakes 
more of a purulent charqptcr, and the false membrane is 
firmer and more condensed, owing perhaps to the longer 
time it hus been under the pressure of tlie effused fluid. 
The lung too is more compressed than in acute pleurisy, so 
much so that there is sometimes a complete annihilation of 
its vesicular structure, and the organ itself is reduced to'a 
thin lamina, not exceeding six lines in thickness, lying 
down along the spine. 

The prognosis of chronic pleurisy is, generally speaking, 
very unpromising: in tho ordinary course of the diseuso a 
slow wasting fever sets in; there is a gradual emaciation; 
the appetite fails; the pulse is languid, although not much 
quickened; the legs swell, and tlie face becomes puffed; 
the expectoration often 1ms a disagreeable alliaceous smell. 
Under these symptoms well-defined hectic fever soon super¬ 
venes, and rapidly wears down tho patient. 

The treatment of chronic pleurisy differs (as might be sup¬ 
posed) very materially from that of the acute form of the 
disease. Blood-letting is hardly ever resorted to, for the 
weakened habit of body will not bear the exhaustion of it. 
For promoting the absorption of the effused fluid, as Well as 
for preventing its further secretion, external applications, 
comprehending the different modifications of counter-irrita¬ 
tion, e.g. blisters, setons, issues, stimulating liniments, &c., 
appear to be most efficacious. In some cases however the 
operation of paracentesis thoracis seems to lie tho lust 
resource, and this so often fails that it is by some practi¬ 
tioners considered an almost hopeless experiment. In try¬ 
ing to improve the habit of body and to relievo the con¬ 
stitutional symptoms, which most commonly accompany this 
form of the disease, recourse must bo had to a nutritious 
hut not a heating or exciting diet, and to the cautious exhi¬ 
bition of such tonics as the patient is able to bear. Chango 
of air is often productive of the most decided benefit, and 
sometimes effects an almost instantaneous amelioration in 
the symptoms, by causing the night perspirations to cease, 
the appetite to improve, and tho sleep to become refreshing. 

(See, besides Good, Study yf Med., and Law, art. * Pleu¬ 
risy,’ in Cyclop, of Pract. Med. (from which two works much 
of this article is abridged), Cruveilhier, art. ‘ Pleurf-sio,’ in 
Diet, de Med. Prat., 1835, and Lucnncc On Diseases of the 
Chest, translated by Forbes. Besides the antient authors 
already quoted, the following references are given by Mr. 
Adams, in his ‘Commentary to Paulus ASgineta:’ Celsus, 
De Med., lib. iv., cap. 6; Psollus, De Viet. Ratione; Ori- 
basius, Cnllerla Medicin., lib. ix., cap. 7, 8; Joannes Actu- 
arius, Meth. Med., lib. iv., cap. 4; Theoplianes Nonnus, cap. 
129; Callius Aurelianus, De Morb. Acnt., lib. ii., cap. 13; 
Octavius Horatianus, Per. Med., lib. ii., cap. 4; Marcellas 
Empiricus, De Medicam., cap. 24; Serapion, Pract., ii. 21; 
Musuo, De JEgrit. Pect., cap. 7; Alsaharavius, Pract., lib. 
xii., cap. 8; Haly Abbas, Theor., lib. ix., cap. 21; Pract., 
lib. vi., cap. 13; Rlnizos, Lib.Divis., cap. 54; Contin., lib. x.) 

A very complete list of works on the subject of Pleurisy is 
given in Ploucquet, Literatura Medica Digesta, 4 vols. 
•Ito., Tubing., 1808-9; and a selection in the Appendix to 
the Cyclop, of Pract. Med. 

PLEU ROBRANCII/KA. [Semi-Phyllii>ians.] 

PEUROBKANUHUS. [Semi-Phyulidians.] 

PLEU ROD1CTYUM. Goldfuss employs this term for 
a species of coral? from the transition rocks of the IJuuds- 
ruck. (Petrefacten, tab. 38, f. 18.) It is said by Mr. Austen 
to occur in Devonshire. 

PLEURODONTS. MM. DumC-ril and Bibron make 
their Jgnaniens Pleursdontes the first subfamily of the 
Iguanian Lizards, or Sauriens Eunnles. 

This tribe corresponds to that designated by Wagter under 
the names of Pachyglossce platycormte and Stenocornue 
Beurodontes, and by Wiesmann under those of Pachy- 
glossee Dendrobatee and llumivagee Prosphyodonles. 

The maxillary teeth of the species composing the Plcuro- 
donts have their summit, or free and enamelled part, more 
or less trilobated. There are only some genera in which 
the teeth are dcntilated on the edges; nearly all have the 
palate armed with teeth, disposed in one or two rows on 
each side. Sometimes the tympanic membrane is stretched 
on the level of tho auditory conduit, whose edge is either 
simple or dentilated, and sometimes it is a little sunk within 
it. None of the known species are without an external 
ear. Among these Beurodont Iguaniang alone arc met 
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with species whose toes aro enlarged nearly in the same 
manner as in some of the Geckos. [Gecko.] All the Pleu- 
rodont Iguanians, with the exception of one genus only 
( Brachylophus ), are natives of the New World. 

The following genera are arranged under this subfamily 
by MM. -Dum6ril and Bibron :— 

1. Jbtychrus, Cuv. Generic Character. —Skin of the 
lower region of the neck forming a longitudinal fold, or 
a sort of small dewlap, dentilated in front. Palatine teeth. 
Femoral pores. Fourth too of the same length as the 
third. Seales of the body entirely or partially imbricated 
and earinated. Tail not prehensile. Neither dorsal nor 
caudal crest. 

2. Leemanctus, Wiegm. Generic Character. —Skin of 
the lower region of the neck forming a transversal fold in 
front of the breast. Neither palatine teeth nor femoral 
pores. Fourth toe longer than the third. All or part of 
the scales of the body imbricated and earinated. Tail not 
prehensile. Neither back nor tail crested. 

3. Uroslrophtis, Dum. and Bib. Generic Character. — 
Skin of the lower region of the neck forming a transversal 
fold in front of the breast. Palatine teeth. No femoral 
pores. Fourth toe longer than the others. All the scales 
of the body smooth; those of the belly Hat and imbricated; 
the others convex and in juxta-position. Tail prehen¬ 
sile. 

•1. Nornps, Wagl. Generic Character. —Skin below tlio 
neck forming a projecting fold, or a sort of small non-den- 
lilutod dewlap. No palatine teeth nor femoral pores. Fourth 
toe longer than the third. Scales of the body earinated, im¬ 
bricated in part; those of the sides much smaller than those 
of the back and belly. Tail moderate, not prehensile, with¬ 
out a crest, like the back. 

5. Annlis, l)aud. (/ Ino/is . Merr.; Ano/ius, Cuv.; Dac- 
tyloa, Wagl.; Druconura , Wagl. and Wiegm.; Xiphosurus, 
Fifzing.). Generic Character. —Toes dilated under the 1 
antepenultimate phalanx, forming a suboval disk more or 
less enlarged, furnished with imbricated scaly lamella*. 
Under the neck a goitre, which, when it is net expanded, 
takes the form of a more or less developed dewlap. Palatine , 
teeth. No pores to the thighs. 

The species are numerous. MM. Dum6ril and Bibron 
record twenty-five. 

6. Corythnphanes, Boie (Corythophanes, Wiegm., Gra- 
venhorst; Cha merle apsis, Wiegm.. Graven., Gray). Generic 
Character.— Toes not dilated, nor fringed on their external 
herder. Posterior part of the cranium more or less elevated 
into a sort of casque. Palatine teeth. Tail long, somewhat 
rounded or very feebly compressed, without a crest. Back, 
and sometimes the nape, crested. Under the neck a trans¬ 
versal fold, in front of which is a rudiment of a dewlap, 
which is sometimes denticulated. No femoral pores. 

7. Basiliscus, Laur. (Basiliscus, Wiegm.; Corythceo/us, 
Kaup.; Uidicnryphiis, Wagl.). Generic Character. — A 
fragment of triangular skin elevating itself vertically above 
the occiput. External edge of the posterior fingers furnished 
with a scaly dentilated fringe. Back and tail surmounted 
sometimes (in the males) with an elevated crest, sustained 
in its thickness by the spinous or upper apophyses of the 
vertebras. Under the neck a rudiment of a dewlap, suc¬ 
ceeded by a well-marked transversal fold. Palatine teeth. 
No femoral poros. [Basii.isk.] 

8. Afoponotus, Dum. and Bils. Generic Character. — 
Skin of the upper part of the trunk without scales. A small 
dewlap, without dentilations. Tail compressed, furnished 
with great earinated verlicillatcd scales. Two rows of 
femoral pores. Palatine teeth. Maxillary teeth with a fri- 
lobalud summit. A very low dorsal and caudal crost. Ce¬ 
phalic plates small, equal, Hut, and polygonal. 

9. Amblyrhynchus . Bell ( Amblyrhynchus , Gray and 
Weigm., hut, not Waglor). Generic Character. —Body 
covered with scales elevated into tubercles. Throat diluta¬ 
ble, but without a dewlap. Tail compressed towards its 
extremity, and furnished with great vertlcillated scales. A 
row of pores under each thigh. Palatiud teeth ? Maxillary 
teeth lateral, with a trilobateu summit. *A rather high palea¬ 
ceous crest on the back and tail. Head covered with unequal 
tubercles, with a polygonal base. Toes stout and short. 

lft. Iguana, Laur. ( Hypsilophus, Amblyrhynchus, Wagl.). 
Generic Character. —A very large delieate dewlap under 
th9 neck. Cephalic plates polygonal, unequal in diameter, 
flat or earinated. A double row of small palatine teeth. 
Maxillary teeth with their edges finely dentilated. A crest 


on the hack and tail. Toes long and unequal. A single 
row of femoral pores. Tail very long, slender, compressed 
covered with small, equal, imbricated, earinated scales' 
[Iguana.] 

11. Melopoccros, Wagi. (Iguaan, Cuv.). Generic Cha¬ 
racter. —Throat dilatable, but without a dewlap. Some tn- 
berculose plates on the muzzle. Palatine teeth. Maxillary 
teeth with a Iricuspidato summit. Back und tail crested. 
A double row of femoral pores. Tail long, compressed, 
covered with equal scales, which aro imbricated nnd cari- 
nated, but not spiny. 

12. Cyclura. Ilarlan (Iguana, Cuv. and Merrcm, part; 
Ctenosaura, Wiegm. and Gray, part; Cyclura, Wagl., 
Wiegm., Gray.). Generic Character. —Skin of the throat 
loose, plaited across, hut without the true dewlap of tlio 
IguantE. Cephalic plates angular, fiat, or convex. Palatine 
teeth. Maxillary teeth with a trilobated summit. A single 
row of femoral pores. Back and tail crested; the last more 
or less compressed, furnished with vcrticillatcd scales, alter¬ 
nating with rings of spines. 

13. Brachylophus, Cuv. Generic Character. — Skin of the 
throat loose, slightly pendulous longitudinally. Cephalic 

plates very small, polygonal, equal, and flattened. Seales 
of the upper part of the trunk gratuitous. Palatine teeth. 
Maxillary teeth dentilated on the sides. A single row of 
pores under each thigh, a very low crest running the whole 
length of the buck. Tail very long, very slender, compressed 
at its base, rounded throughout the rest of its extent, fur¬ 
nished with small, equal, earinated, imbricated scales, and 
without a crest. 

1*1. Knyalius, Wagl. ( Ophryoessa , part, Gray, Wiegm.). 
Generic Character. —Head short, covered with small, equal, 
pulygonal plates. A dorsal crest. Palatine teeth. No 
femoral pores. Tail rounded, without a crest. 

13. Ophryoessa, Boie. Generic Character. —Head short, 
covered above with small polygonal plates, nearly similar to 
each other in figure and diameter. Nostrils lateral. Sin¬ 
cipital plate small. Palatine teeth. No femoral pores. Tail 
compressed throughout its length, and surmounted, as well 
as the hack, with a dentilated crest. Skin of the throat 
forming a not very perceptible fold, behind which is a 
strongly marked transversal one. 

It*. Leiosuurus, Dum. anti Bib. Generic Character. — 
Head short and depressed, covered with very small fiat or 
convex scales. No crest on the upper part of the body. 
Pulatino teeth. No fcmorul pores. Tail short, rounded. 
Anterior toes short, stout, sulicylin drical, furnished below 
with a row of smooth or earinated scales. 

17. Upe.ranodon, Dum. and Bib. (Him, Gray, part; llyp- 
sibatus, Wagl., part). Generic Character. —Head short, 
rounded anteriorly, covered with scales unequal in diameter; 
a largo occipital scale; great subocular scutclla. Nostrils 
lateral. No palatine teeth. A well-marked transversal fold, 
preceded by another which is longitudinal and hardly per¬ 
ceptible. Trunk subtriangular, not plaited laterally, sur¬ 
mounted by a small crest, and covered with imbricated cari- 
uated scales. Tail moderately long, rounded, without a 
crest. No femoral pores. 

1£. IJypsibalvs, Wagl. (Iftea. Gray). Generic Charac¬ 
ter.—Head depressed, rounded anteriorly, covered with un¬ 
equal plates; a great occipital scale; great subocular plates. 
Nostrils lateral. Palatine teeth. A longitudinal fold under 
the throat; another i.ansversal fold in front of the breast. 
Trunk a little depressed, with two longitudinal folds on each 
side of the back. Bundles of spues on the nape and round 
the cars. A dorsal crest. Scales of the body earinated and 
imbricated. Tail rounded or compressed. No femoral pores. 

19. Hototropis, Dum. and Bib ( Trnpidurus, Fuzing., 
part; leiocep/ialns, Gray). Generic Character.— Head in 
the shape of a quadrangular pjratnid. Cephalic plates mo¬ 
derate, angular, nearly equal; a very small occipital plate; 
suboculur sculella dilated across ; the other plates oblong. 
Palatine teeth. Neck smooth below, plaied irregularly on 
the sides! An oblique fold of tiro skin before each shoulder. 
Anterior bender of the ear dentilated. Trunk subtrihedral, 
covered with imbricated settles of moderate size, surmounted 
with carinations finishing in a sharp point, and forming 
oblique lines converging towards the middle of the back. A 
dentilated crest extended from the nape to the extremity of 
the tail, which is long and compressed. External .border of 
the first two or three posterior fingers dentilated. No pores 
at the cloaca nor on the thighs. 

20. Proclotretus, Dutn. and Bib. (. Trupidurus (Letolannus), 
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Wiegm.). Generic Character. —Head aubpyramidal, qua¬ 
drangular, more or less depressed. Cephalic plates moderate, 
polygonal; occipital plate in general not very distinct. Pala¬ 
tine teeth. Neck plaited on the sides, or entirely united. 
Membrane of the tympanum rathor sunk. Body rounded 
or slightly depressed, covered with imbricated scules, {the 
upper ones cariuntcd, the lower smooth. Neither caudal 
nor dorsal crest. Toes simple. Tail long and conical, or 
moderate and slightly depressed. No femoral pores; anal 
pores in the males. 

21 . Tropidolepis, Cuv. (Sccloporus, XV iogm.; Tropidurus, 
part, Wagl.). Generic Character. —Hoad short, flattened, 
rounded in front; a great occipital scale and largo subocular 
plates. No palatine teeth. Below the neck on each side a 
sort, of oblique slit. Trunk short, depressed, with imbricated 
scales, carinatod on the back, smooth under the belly. No 
dorsal nor cuudal crest. Tail stout, not much elongated, de¬ 
pressed at the bus*, rounded after. Femoral pores, but no 
anal pores. 

‘22. Phrt/nosoma, Wiegm. (Agames urbicu/aircs, Daud., 
part; Tupayrs, Cuv., Filziug.). Generic Character. —Head 
short, rounded anteriorly, bordered posteriorly and laterally 
with large and strong puckles. Cephalic plates polygonal, 
equal: a small subcircular occipital plate. No palatine 
teeth. Beneath the' neck plaited transversely. Border of 
the ear simple. Trunk ■ds.ut, oval, very much depressed, 
ottering on each side a squamous dentilated ar?te. Upper 
part bristling with trihedral tubercles springing in the 
middle of small imbricated scales. Neither dorsal nor caudal 
crest. I,imhs very short; toes but little developed, donli- 
latud on their borders. Tail hardly so lung as the trunk, flat¬ 
tened, very wide at its root. A line of pores on each iliigh. 

z.s. Cat/isaurus, Blaiuv. Generic Character. — Head 
short, depressed, rounded anteriorly, covered with unequal 
plates; a very much dilated occipital scale, and great sub¬ 
ocular seutella, which arc nearly square. Nostrils situated 
on the muzzle. No palatine teeth; all the maxillary teeth 
simple and conical. A longitudinal fold under the throat* 
foil.iweil by another which is transversal. Foldings on tli , 
sides of tlio neck. Borders of the auditory holes simple, j 
Trunk not much elongated, compressed, enlarged on each | 
side >v a development of the skin. Scales of the body 
small, numerous, serrated, imbricated, united. Neither 
dorsal nor caudal crest. Tail long, llaltened, wide at its 
origin, narrowed throughout the rest of its extent, lambs 
but little developed ; toes very long and very narrow; nails 
very loose (etliles). A long row of polos upon each iliigh. 

24. Trupidagaster (Duut. and Bib.). Generic Character. 
—Head short,' triangular, obtuso anteriorly. Suboeulur 
regions covered with u great number of polygonal plates 
lunch smaller than the other cephalic scales, and carinatod 
like (belli. A moderate oeeipilal scutollum. Nostrils lateral, 
tubular. No palatine teeth. Throat with two or three trans¬ 
verse entire folds. Ono or two longitudinal plates on the 
sides of tlio neck. Membrane of the tympanum a little 
Mink. Anterior border of the ear subdenticuluted. Trunk 
voiy slightly depressed; a fold of tlio skin along each side. 
Scales of the back small, uni carinatod, and with their bor¬ 
ders, as it were, swollen; scales of the belly with tl^ree 
curinations. A small dentilated crest from the occiput to 
the cud of the tail, which is long, subconical, very slightly 
depressed at its ba.-o, and surrounded with vcrlicilluted 
caniiated scales. Toes and nails slender, very loose (ethics). 
No femoral pores. 

25. Micrntnphus, Hum. and Bib. (Tropidurus, part, 
Wiegm.). Generic Character. —IIead subpyramido qua- 
draugular, depressed, with plates unequal in diameter: a 
very "dilated occipital scale: great subocular seutella. Nos¬ 
trils lateral and rather tubular. Palatine teeth. Many cross 
folds under t he neck. In front of each shoulder an arched 
fold descending on the breast, without uniting itself with 
that which is opposed to it. Anterior border of the ear den- 
1 dated.. Trunk elongated, slightly rounded, with subiinbri- 
catcd scales slightly carinatod or united on the back, tiled 
and smooth under "the belly. Skill of the side of the body 
forming two longitudinal folds. A very low dentilated or 
tubercular crest extending from the nape to tlio extremity 
of the tail, which is long, subconical, and with carinatod 
hUbvorticillale scales. No femoral pores. 

.»<?. Ecphymotes, Cuv., not Fitting. ( Tropidurus , Wied., 
Wiegm., Wagl., part; Opiums, Gray, part). Generic Cha¬ 
racter.—He*& triangular, depressed, covered with unequal 
plates; a rather dilated occipital scale; moderate subocular 


seutella. Nostrils rather lateral, slightly tubular, and di¬ 
rected backwards. A single transversal plate beneath the 
neck, and two strongly marked oneB on each side. Palatine 
teeth. Truuk not much elongated, depressed, with small 
imbricated scules; the under ones smooth; those above sur¬ 
mounted with carinro, forming converging lines towards the 
medio-longitudinul region of the body. Neither dorsal nor 
caudal crcBt. Limbs of moderate length. Tail rather long, 
strong, conical, with subverlicillate scales, which arc imbri¬ 
cated and carinatod. No femoral pores. 

•27. Stenocercus, ,D\nn. and Bib. Generic Character.— 
Head depressed, triangular, elongated, covered with small 
equal plates; occipital scale hardly distinct; subocular scu- 
tella forming mauy longitudinal ro\vs. Palatine teeth. 
Nostrils sublateral, tubular, directed backwards. A curvi¬ 
linear cutaneous fold before each shoulder. No transversal 
folds under the neck, the sides of which arc plaited longi¬ 
tudinally. A very small dentilated crest extending from 
the nape to tiie tail. Trunk rathor elongated, subtrihedral, 
with imbricated scales, smooth below, ottering above carinro 
disposed in oblique lines; tail rather long, compressed, sur¬ 
rounded with verlicillations formed by great spiny scales. 
No femoral pores. 

28. tStrobilurus, Wiegm. Generic Character. —Head 
depressed, covered with a great occipital plate, surrounded 
with a great number of small seutella. No palatine teeth. 
Membrane of the tympanum rather sunk; anterior border 
of the ear dentilated. An oblique plait of the skin beforo 
each shoulder; ramified plications on the lateral parts of tho 
nock. Trunk subtrihedral, with moderate scales, which are 
imbricated, eariuuted on the back, smooth under the hellv. 
The aretes of the upper scales forming oblique lines con¬ 
verging towards the ruehidiau region. A dentilated keel 
extending from the nook to the base of the tail, which is 
moderate, rather comprussed, and covered with great spini- 
ferous scales. No femoral pores. 

29. Trachynyclus, l)uui. and Bib. Generic Character .— 
Head quadraugularjy pyramidal, llattcned, covered with 
nearly equal plates; occipital scale very small. Nostrils 
rather lateral. No palatine teeth. An arched fold before 
each shoulder. Skin of tho lower part of tho neck tense; 
those of the sides plaited longitudinally; cervical, dorsal, 
and caudal regions without a crest. Trunk nearly round, 
with the scales rather large, imbricated, car mated above, 
smooth below. Tail of moderate length, subconical, \cry 
slightly depressed at its base, surrounded with verticilla- 
liuns of spines. No femoral pores. 

30. Opiums, Cuv. ( Tropidurus , Wiegm., Fitzing., Gray, 
part). Generic Character. —Head triangular, but little elon¬ 
gated, thick, furnished with plates of moderate size; occi¬ 
pital plate moderate; subocular plates smaller than tlio 
others, and disposed in many rows. Nostrils rather lateral 
and tubular. Palatine teeth. Membrane of the tympanum 
sunk in tho ear, the anterior border of which last is denti- 
lated. A transversal fold at the origin of the breast ascend¬ 
ing on each shoulder, and sometimes preceded by two 
others. Nock surmounted by a very small crest. Trunk 
short, wide, with smooth or carinatod scales. Tail stout, of 
moderate length, slightly conical, surrounded by verticil- 
lotions formed by great and strong spiny scales. No femo¬ 
ral pores. 

31. Dor aphonia, Cuvier ( Urocentron , Kaup, Wagl., 
Wiegm.). Generic Character. —Head short, triangular, 
llalti-ned anteriorly. A greut occipitul plate; scales poly¬ 
gonal, snmll, nearly equal on tho rest of the cranium No 

j palatine teeth. Under the neck a double transversal entire 
! fold. Ears not dentilated. Nasal plates nearly lateral and 
; convex. No crest on tho upper part of tho body. Trunk 
j short, depressed, convex above, plaited longitudinally on the 
j sides, and with small imbricated smooth scales. Tail but 
j little clonguted, stout, flattened, surrounded with strong 
spiny verticillatcd scales. No femoral pores 

Tlio generic characters of this extensive subfamily lioro 
given are those of MM. Dum£ril and Bibrftn. A few of 
the most remarkable forms‘have already been illustrated in 
this work. [IguaniAb.] 

PLEURODY'NIA (from the side, and ASvvtj, 

pain—pain of the side), called also ‘ false pleurisy.’ The 
term includes all those pains of the side which are uncon¬ 
nected with pleuritio inflammation, whether arising from a 
rheumatic affection of the intercostal muscles, neuralgia 
in the same parts, or any other cause not evidently 
pleuritic. 
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PLEURONE'CTIDAJ, a family of fishes of the ordev 
Malaooptorygii and section Subbrachiales. This family 
contains tho Soles, Flounders, and Turbots, and some other 
fishes, all of which are readily distinguished by tho llattcuod 
form of the body and in having both tho oyes on one side. 
This want of symmetry in the fdrm of tho head, Cuvier 
states, is unique amongst vertebrato animals. The side of 
llio body which is uppormost is always coloured, und might 
be mistaken for the back of the fish, whilst the opposite 
side is white. The two sides of the mouth are unequal, and 
it is uncommon to find tho two pectoral fins equal; the 
dorsal and uual fins extend the whole length of the back 
and abdomen respectively; the ventral* appear like a con¬ 
tinuation of the anal; the branebiostegous membrane has 
six rays. 

The Pleuronectida are divided into the following ge¬ 
nera :— 

Genus 1. Ifatessa, in which the jaws are each furnished 
with a single row of obtuse teeth; on the pharyngeans arc 
generally some teeth like paving-stones; the dorsal fin is 
only extended in front to a lino with the eye, and leaves, as 
well as the anal, an interval between it and the caudal. 
The form of the body is rhomboidal, and the eyes are usu¬ 
ally on tho right si<je. 

To this genus belongs tho common Plaice ( Platessn Vul¬ 
garis, Cuv.), which is usually about a foot or rather more 
in length; of a brown colour above, spotted with rod or 
orange; on tho eye side of the head arc some osseous tu¬ 
bercles ; tho lateral line is curved above the pectoral fin; 
the body is smooth, and the teeth are blunt and con¬ 
tiguous. 

This fish is very abundant on various parts of the British 
coast, and is said sometimes to attain the weight of fifteen 
pounds. 

The Flounder (P. F/rsus ), Dab (P. Limanda), and Lemon 
Dab (P. microcephala), are also examples of tho genus 
IHatessu. 

Genus 2. Hippoglussus, Cuv. The species of this genus 
differ from the Plaices proper in having the body usually 
more elongated, and the jaws and plmryngeans armed with 
strong and pointed teeth. 

The Holibut (Hi/tpoglossus vulgaris, Flum.) is not un¬ 
common on some parts of our coast, and is often exposed 
for sale in the London market. It is usually of large size. 
One specimen, takcu in tho Isle of Man, is said to have 
measured seven feet and a half in length. In the northern 
parts of Britain it is called tho Turbot: tho Ilolibut how¬ 
ever is of a much longur form than tho Turbot, and by no 
means equal to it in flavour- 

Genus 3. Rhombus, Cuv. The species of this genus have 
the jaws and pharyngeans furnished with thickly set small 
pointed teeth; the dorsal fin commences immediately above 
tho upper lip, and this fin, as well as tho anal, extends 
very nearly to the tail the eyes are generally on tho 
left side. 

The Turbot, Brill, Muller’s Topknot, Bloch’s Topknot, 
the Whiff, and tho Sculdflsh are British examples of the 
genus Rhombus. 

The Turbot ( Rhombus maximus, Cuv.), next to tho Holi¬ 
but, is ono of the largest of the Pleuronectida found on our 
coast, and is the most highly esteemed for the table. The 
Turbot is of a short and broad form, and rather deeper than 
many of the Hat fishes. Its prevailing colour is brown, and 
the whole of the coloured side is studded with hard and 
roundish tubercles; tho lateral lino is considerably arched 
above the pectoral fin, and thence runs straight to tlio tail: 
it is called in Scotland the Rawn Fleuk and Bannock 
Flcuk. 

‘ On the coasts of Durham and Yorkshire,’ says Mr. 
Yarrell, * a considerable fishery of Turbot is carried on by 
tho fishermen of Hartlepool and Scarborough with long 
lines. 

- ‘A large portion of the Turbot produced in the English 
market is taken on or near tho various sand-banks between 
the long line of our eastern shore] and the coast of Hol¬ 
land.’ 

The Brill ( Rhombus vulgaris, Cuv.) is very similar tatlio 
Turbot in appearance, but inferior in flavour; it is common 
in tho markets, and may at onco be distinguished by its less 
broad form, tho want of tho osseous tubercles on tho coloured 
side of tho body, and tho colouring, which is reddish or 
sa ndy brown varied with darker brown, and minutely spotted 
with white. It is moreover a smaller fish. 


Genus 4. Solca, Cuv., contains the Soles, which nre’dis- 
tinguislied generally by their more elongated form and tho, 
blunt and rounded shape of the muzzle. The eyes, us well 
as the colouring, arc on the right side; the tooth arc small 
and confined to that side of tho nioutli which is opposed to 
the eyes; the dorsul fin commences in front of tlm line over 
the eyes, and extends, as well as the anal, to the tail-tin. 

Cuvier separates as a subgenus from the Soles prop it 
(hose species which have the pectoral fin on tho side wiih 
the eyes very small, and that on the opposite side either 
rudimentary or altogether wanting. They arc termed Mo 
nochirus. 

The common Solo (Salvo vulgaris, Cuv.) inhabits the' 

sandy shore all round our coast, where it keeps to the bot¬ 
tom, and feeds upon small testaceous animals and the fry of 
other fishes; as they will not readily take bait, they are 
almost entirely eauglit by trawling. 4 Eighty-six thousand 
bushels of Soles were received at Billingsgate-market only 
within the last twelve months.’ (Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
vol. ii., p. 2.5.) 

Another species belonging to this section, called the Le¬ 
mon Sole ( Soteapegusa, Yarrell), is occasionally taken with 
the common species, from which it differs in being rather 
broader anil of a yellowish colour. 

Of the subgenus Monnchirus, one species is found on the 
British coast, and is known by the names Variegated Sole, 
Red-bucked Flounder, &c. (M. lingintlu/us). There are 
moreover certain Soles in which llio pectoral fins are alto¬ 
gether wanting; they constitute the subgetuis Achirus ac¬ 
cording to Laecpede. 

PL E U RO' l*T E It A, the name of a tribe of quadrupeds 
generally known as Flying Lemurs (Gahnpithecas of Pul- 
las; Flying Cats anil Flying Foxes of voyagers). They arc 
generally arranged under the order Carnassiers, and some 
authors place them in the division Cheiroptera but they 
differ front the lints inasmuch as tho toes of their anterior 
extremities, which are all furnished with sharp claws, arc 
not more elongated than those of the hind feet, so that tho 
membrane which occupies the interval between 1 he extre¬ 
mities to the sides of the tail can hardly operate in execut¬ 
ing more than the functions of a parachute. • 

4 , 0-0 

Dental formula:—Incisors, - ; canines, —; molars. 


This is the formula given by M. Lesson ; but Cuvier, iit 
his Regne Animat, states that llio canines are dentilated 
and short like tho molars. He states that llio two upper 
incisors arc also dentilated and much separated from each 
other; and that the six lower ones are split into narrow 
strips like combs, a structure peculiar to this genus. 

M. F. Cuvier’s formula is similar to that of M. Lesson, 
and was probably copied by the latter. M. F. Cuvier de¬ 
scribes tho 12 molars in both jaws as consisting of four false 
molars and eight molars. lie tells us that in the upper 
jaw, tho intermaxillary bone, though very extensive, has 
no teeth in its anterior part, in the posterior part there are 
two on each side. The descending line in the upper part 
of the lower figure marks the extent of the intermaxillary 
bone. 

The dentition, as it appears to Mr. Waterhouse, is us 
follows 


Incisors — -- ; 


0 

canines ~ 


0 
i 4 


false molars 


•A — ■» 


true 


4-4 

molars ——- = 34. 

4—4 

The same author observes that the six foremost-teeth in 
tho lower jaw of the Lemur (four only of which are, in bis 
opinion, incisors; for lie agrees with Geoffrey in considering 
tho remaining two as canines) together hear.a remarkable 
resemblance to a single incisor of (lolcopit/teens. Ho com¬ 
pares llio two canines to tho outer lamina of One id 
these incisors. Like ono qf these lamina, 'the Lemur's 
canine is dilated immediately above the base, and has a lon¬ 
gitudinal ridge on the upper side, whilst the incisors, like 
tho intermediate lamina, are grooved on the outer sole 
near the apex. In theiv almost horizontal direction tlu iv >s 
also a resemblance. In the number of teeth the 
theci agree with the Lemurs, excepting that in the /miner 
the upper canines aro wanting. In both these groups ot 
animals tho incisors of tho lower jaw are, he observes, 
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opposed to a toothless portion of the intermaxillaries. (Zool. 
Trans,, v61. it., part 4.) 



x 

Teeth of (iuloo]>it]iecu*, one-third larger than nature. (F. Cuvier.) 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus, Habits, #c.— 
Cuvier and others state that the Galeopilheci live on trees 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and there pursue 
insects, and perhaps birds, as their prey: judging from the 
detrition of the teoth with age, he thinks that they must 
also feed on fruits. They have a very large etc cum. In 
their teeth they present many analogies to the Lemuridee. 

Mr. Gray makes the Galeoj/ithecidce the fourth family of 
the (quadrupedoid) Primates, and places it between the 
Lemuridee and Vespertilionida\ (Outline, $c., in Ann. of 
Philosophy, 1825.) 

Speaking of the Galeopithecus of Pallas, Mr. Swainson 
observes: ‘ To give its most striking character in n few 
words, it is a lemur, with the limbs connected by a bat-liko 
membrane, or, in other voids, surrounded by a thin skin 
which they support, as the framework of an umbrella sup¬ 
ports its covering. By this singular structure, the animal 
is supported in the air; yet without the power, like the 
bats, of sustaining a continued flight. Linnaeus places this 
remarkable genus with the lemurs, while every one must 
perceive its intimate aflinity to the bats; like them also, 
these bat-lemurs are nocturnal and insectivorous; the 
maminse are pectoral; and they sleep suspended by their 
hind legs with their heads downward. M. Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire therefore justly considers them as tlie form by 
which the lemurs and bats are connected; while their 
greater resemblance to the former induces us to consider 
Gateojnthecus as one of the aberrant types of the Lemu- 
ridee, among which Mr. Swainson arranges the genus, in the 
third part of his volume, between Aotes and Cheirogaleus. 
(Natural History and Classification of Quadrupeds, 1833.) 

Three species have been recorded: 1 , Galeopithecus riy 'us, 
Geoff., Audeb. (Lemur volans, Linn.); 2, Galeopitherus 
variegalus, Cuv., Geoff.; 3, Galeopithecus Tertialensis, 
Geoff.: but the general opinion seems to have been that one 
only, the Lemur volans of Linnaeus, had been satisfactorily 
made out. lu October, 1838, some specimens of Flying 
LemurB wore upon the table at a meeting of the Zoological 
Society of London, and in reference to them Mr. Water- 
house pointed out certain characters which appeared to him 
to indicutc the existence of two species in those specimens. 

He remarked that in systematic works three speoiosof 
the genus Galeopithecus are described, founded upon dif¬ 
ferences of size and colour • as regards the latter character, 
be had never seen two specimens which precisely agreed: 
and, with respect to size, the dimensions given of two out of 
the three species are, ho observed, evidently taken frofta ex¬ 
tremely young animals, Mr. Waterhouse then proceeded 


to distinguish the two species on the table, and proposed for 
them the-specifle names or Temminckii and Philifpincnsis, 

Tlie first and larger species measured about two feet in 
total length, and its skull was 2 inches 1!| lines in length. 
The anterior incisor of the upper jaw is broad, and divided 
by two notches into three distinct lobes; the next incisor 
on each side iias its anterior and posterior margins notched; 
end the first molar (or the tooth which occupies the situa¬ 
tion of the canine) has its posterior edge distinctly notched. 
This tooth is separated by a narrow space, anteriorly and 
posteriorly, from the second incisor in front and the second 
molar behind; the temporal ridges converge towards the 
occiput, near which however, he observed, they are separated 
usually by a space of about four lines. This is probabjy the 
Galeopithecus volans of authors; but the identity cannot 
be said to be certain. 

The second species, G. Phitippinensis, was described by 
Mr. Waterhouse as being usually about 20 inches in length, 
and its skull as measuring 2 inches 7 lines in length. He 
observed that this species may be distinguished from G. 
Temminckii by the proportionately larger ears anti the 
greater length of the hands. The skull too he described 
as narrower in proportion to its length, the muzzle as 
broader and more obtuse, and the orbit ns smaller. The 
temporal ridges, he remarked, generally meet near the occi¬ 
put, or are separated by a very narrow space. The ante¬ 
rior incisor of the upper jaw is narrow, and has but ono 
notch; the next incisor on each side is considerably larger, 
longer, and stronger than in G. Temminckii, and differs 
moreover in having its edges even—the same remark ap¬ 
plies to the first false molar. In this spocies the incisors 
and molars form a continuous series, each tooth boing iti 
contact with that which precedes and that which is behind 
it. Hut Mr. Waterhouse concluded by observing that tho 
most important difference perhaps which exists between 
the two species in question consists in the much larger 
size of llie molar teeth in the smaller skull, the five poste¬ 
rior molars occupying a space of 10 lines in length, whereas 
in G. Temminckii, a much larger animal, the same teeth 
only occupy 9 lines. Several minor points of distinction 
existed besides those here mentioned. (Zool. Prat:,, 1839; 
and see further Zool. Trans., vol. ii., p. 333.) 



Skull of Ualeopitliecua Tfemmlnekit. 
a, Ken from above p b, gem from below, (Waterhouse, Z\<al. Tram.'} 
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Lower jaw and teeth of UuleopiUiocui Temmiuckii. 

1, under side of the lower jaw: 2. Hide view of the same; 3, tho three fore¬ 
most tooth oti either side of the upper jaw; 4, 5, outer aud inner incisors of the 
lower jaw. t Wutcrliuusu, ZooI. Trans .) 

N.B. Mr. Waterhouso remarks that the two first of the 
three foremost teeth of the upper jaw, commencing with the 
smallest tooth, are situated in the intermaxillary bone, and 
ire therefore incisors, lie adds that it is worthy of observa- 
'ion, that the posterior of theso two teeth (on each Hide) 
tus a double fang. 




Skull of .Galeopitlicciu IMiliippinensis. 
a. upper side ; !, under side. 



Lower jaw and teeth of GuWupUtu'cua I’liilippinensU. 

1, under side of tho lower jaw; 2, side view of tlm same s 3. tho three foro- 
most teclli. upper jaw; 4, 5, outer and iuner incisors of lower jaw. (Walcr- 
liousu, Zuul. Trans .) 



Giilcopitliecus Temmiuckii. 

PLEURORHYNCHUS, the generic name assigned 
by Professor Phillips to the singular fossil eoncliifers known, 
by Mr. Sowerhy’s excellent figures in the ‘Mineral Conco- 
logy of Great Britain,’ as Cardium hibernicum, U. almfonne. 
&c. There are six species iu tho carboniferous limestone of 
the North of England. ( Geol. of Yorkshire, yol. ii.) None 
are mentioned by Mr. Murchison in the Silurian rocks ; hut 
one or two occur in the old limestones of the Eifel, Wcst- 
phaliu, and South Devon. 

The principal character of the ge”us is the lateral produc¬ 
tion of the valves from beneath their incurved beaks into a 
spinelike or conical umbo (nXivpa. ‘ side f>»yx° C, ‘ beak )■ 

. PLE URO'TOM A. [Siphonostom -ta.] 

PLEXAURA, a subdivision of the Linnroan genus Gor¬ 
gon ia. [ZOOPHYTARIA.] 

PLEYEL, IGNACE. or 1GNAZ, a composer m great 
repute towards the <*loso of the last century, was born in 
1757, at Ruppcrstalil near Vienna. It inuy not bo un¬ 
worthy of remark that he was tho twenty-fourth child of 
Martin Pleyel, a schoolmaster, and of a lady of noble family, 
who incurred the resentment* of her parents by her mar¬ 
riage, and was disinherited. In giving birth to the subject 
of this notice she died, and the widower having again en¬ 
tered into the matrimonial state, had fourteen children by 
his second wife, and lived to attain his ninety-ninth year. 
Ignaee was, according to the Austrian custom, initiated m 
Latin and music at a very early age. When suflicientty 
advanced in the latter, he had Van hall for a master, ana 
subsequently Haydn; hut the last was^^° mUS 
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to be a (good teacher, and the student acquired more know¬ 
ledge of his art during an extensive tour which he soon 
made in Italy, then the land of song, by hearing the best 
works of the celebrated composers, and more taste by listen¬ 
ing to the distinguished performers of that country, than by 
all the lessons he had received in Vienna. 

In I’leyel was appointed Maitre-dc- Chapelle of 

Strasburg cathedral, and there composed many masses and 
motets, the whole of which were destroyed in a groat fire 
shortly after they were written. During the next ten years 
he produced nearly all those works which carried his name 
into every city in Europe. In 1791 he visited London, on 
the invitation of the managers of The Professional Concert, 
who engaged him as a kind of rival to Haydn (whose ser¬ 
vices had been secured by Salomon for his concerts), and 
composed for them three symphonies, for which and his 
personal assistance he received a large sum, which he in¬ 
vested in the purchase of an estate near Strasburg. 

S Concert; Haydn.] In 1793, during the phronzy of the 
french revolution, lie became a suspected pet son, and, 
having beon several times denounced, at length deemed it 
prudent to fly, but was pursued and taken, lie then 
pleaded his acquiescence in the new order of things; ne¬ 
vertheless, as a proof of his sincerity, he was required to 
set a kind of drama for the anniversary of the 10th of Au¬ 
gust. This he accomplished under the survoillancc of two 
gendarmes, and saved his life. Thoroughly alarmed how¬ 
ever at violences which were even more indisetimiuate and 
atrocious in some of the provinces than in the capital, he sold 
his'property, went to Paris, and entered into a widely extended 
commercial speculation as publisher of music and manu¬ 
facturer of piano-fortes. This proved successful, and after 
a long, active, laborious career, he retired to an estate near 
Paris purchased by the fruid of his talents and industry, 
and indulged his taste for agriculture. But the revolution 
of 1830 excited in him fresh though unnecessary alarm, 
and violently agitated a frame not naturally strong. His 
health failed, and, after much anxiety and suffering, he 
died, in November, 1831. He left one son, who inherited 
Some portion of his father’s genius, but soon abandoned 
music as an art, and, following his parent’s steps, pursued 
it very prosperously as a trade. 

Pleyol, in the height of his popularity, was over-valued, 
and afterwards, when the tide of fashion turned against 
him, was under-rated. Through nearly all his compositions 
a stream of agreeable melody flows; they are marked by a 
stylo peculiarly his own, generally light, sometimes very 
trivial, but occasionally bold and vigorous. A fow ’ of his 
quartets possess much beauty, and when the prejudices 
against him are subdued by time, these, us well as his ad¬ 
mirable Concert ante, will be revived. The same act of 
justice will perhaps, at no distant period, bo done to his 
Sonatas dedicated to the queen of England, as well as to 
those with Scottish airs, the comparative simplicity of 
which has for the present caused them to be thrown aside. 
Had posthumous fame been more liis aim than immediate 
profit, Plcyel had that within him which might have se¬ 
cured the attainment of a considerable share of lasting 
celebrity. 

PLICA POLO’NICA is the name given to a disease 
which is chiefly remarkable for the sticking together and 
matting of the hair, and which is peculiarly frequent in 
Poland: a few examples of it have been met with in 
Tartary, among the lower orders of the Russians, and in 
Hungary, and fewer still in Switzerland and France. 

The disease chiefly affects the scalp; the hair grows to 
an unusual length, is matted together by a sticky and 
me offensively-smelling secretion, and is commonly in¬ 
fested with vermin. Indeed, the symploms of the disease, 
as far as the hair is concerned, are only thoso which would 
result from excessive neglect of cleanliness; and hence 
many wlio have seen numorous cases in Poland, believe 
that they are only produced by the dirty habits of those 
affected, who, it is well known, if the disease do not spon¬ 
taneously make its appearance, spare no pains to produce it. 
So great is the prejudice in favour of Plica entertained by 
the lower order of Poles, who regard it as affording a certain 
security from all other sickness and misfortunes, that they 
will through their whole lives endure the inconvenience 
and misery'of carrying about huge masses of filthy stinking 
hair many feet in length, rather than submit to the removal , 
of it, which is necessary for their relief. ‘ j 

There is sufficient evidence however that in many cases 1 


the Plica is not merely the result of uncleanlmesg; a kind 
which has been called false plica is undoubtedly often so 
produced; but in many instances the secretion of the Viscid 
material from the scalp is preceded by the generul symp¬ 
toms of slight fever, headache, and increased sensibility of 
the skin. The scalp is extremely tender, and bleeds on the 
slightest injury, and tho least pulling of the hair excites 
exquisite pain. When the secretion commences, these 
symptoms commonly subside. The only treatment which 
is known to he constantly beneficial is tho removal of the 
hair, and strict cleanliness; other means must bo decided 
in each case by the general state of the patient’s health. 
The popular notion entertained in Poland, that dangerous 
diseases will follow the cutting of the hair, is entirely with¬ 
out foundation. 

PLICA'TULA. [Spondylid®.] 

PLICIPENNES, according to Latreille, the third sec¬ 
tion into which tho Neuropterous insects are divided. Tho 
insects belonging to this section are well known to anglers 
by the name of Caddis-fly, and in the larva state they are 
called caddis-worm or cadew-worm. They constitute the 
genus Phrygania of De Geer, and have been raised to the 
rank of an order by Messrs. Kirby and Spence and Dr. 
Leaoh, being the order Trichoptera of their systems. 

The Phryganice, or Caddis-flies, are distinguished from 
other Neuropterous insects by the absence of mandibles, and 
in the structure of their mouth; in foot they evince an ap¬ 
proach to the Lepidopterous insects as well as in some other 
characters; the wings are semitransparent, and when closed 
meet at an angle, like the roof of a house; they are usually 
lmiry, hence the name Trichoptera; the posterior wings are 
longitudinally folded, and usually broader than the anterior 
pair; the head is small and furnished with two simple eyes, 
situated on the vertex, besides the ordinary compound eyes; 
the antenmc are very long and thread-like, ana composed 
of very numerous indistinct joints; the palpi are four in 
number, the maxillary have often flvo joints in the females, 
and the labial palpi are three-jointed. 

The larva, or Caddis-worm, always livos in the water, and 
encloses itself in a cylindrical case, open at both ends, ami 
formed of pieces of stick, small shells; and various other 
substances, which the insect joins together by a silken web. 



Pig. 1, Larva of a specie* of Phrygania, magnified; 2, onus inhabited by the 
arva; 3, the papa, magnified j 4, the perfect insect with tho wings expanded t 
i, ditto, with the wings rathe ordinary position when the inseet is at rest. 
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It sever quite this ease, bnt when it wishes to move it pro* 
trude# the fore part of the body, which is furbished with sis 
tolerably long legs, and crawls about with the case attached 
to the binder part, it being held by means of two hooks 
situated on the last segment of the abdomen. The form of 
the larva is nearly cylindrical, but slightly compressed; the 
head and first threo segments of the body (which in fact 
constitute the thorax) are coriaceous, the remaining seg¬ 
ments are soft W ben about to ehange into the pupa state, 
the larva fixes its tube to some substance in the water, and 
closes the ends. The transformation is what is termed 
complete, the pupa resembling the perfect insect, except 
in having the wings imperfectly developed, and also in 
having two hooka on the fore part of the head, by means of 
which it makes its esdape from the case, that it may swim to 
some dry situation when about to assume the perfect 
state. 

The Phryganies are very numerous, and M. Pictet states 
that they abound more in the northern than hr the southern 
oarts of Europe. Their larvtB being always aquatic, they 
are generally found near the water; they fly chiefly in the 
evening^ and are not unfrequently seen in immense num¬ 
bers. The author just quoted, M. Pictet, has published a 
quarto volume,* with numerous plates, id which, after giving 
a detailed account of the anatomy and habits of these in¬ 
sects, he traces very many of them through all their stages. 
In this work, which is one of the most perfect monographs 
ever published, the Phryganiee are divided into eight 
genera, as follows:— 

Genus 1, Phrygania proper, distinguished by the superior 
wings, having some transverse uervures near the bifurcation 
of the principal nervures, the posterior wings folded; the 
antennas setaceous, and equal in length te the wings; max¬ 
illary palpi but slightly pubescent, those in the males three- 
jointed, and those of the female having five joints; the ter¬ 
minal joint is ovato, and shorter than the two preceding 
taken together. Of this genus upwards of thirty species 
are known in Europe, some of which are the largest of the 
Phryg&nidco. 

Genus 2. Mystaoida, Latreil-le. Anterior wings straight 
and elongated, having a few transverse uervures; posterior 
wings much folded; antennae setaceous and slender, longer 
than the wings; maxillary palpi five-jointed in both sexes, 
long and pubescent. 

Genus 3. Trichostoma, Pictet. Anterior wings short, 
without transverse nervures; posterior wings but slightly 
folded; antennae comparatively thick and snort, the basal 
joint very hairy; maxillary palpi tliree-jointed in the male, 
the terminal joint stout and more densely clothed with hair 
on tho epical portion than at the base. 

Genus 4. Sarieostoma, Latrcille. Anterior wings with¬ 
out transverse nervures; posterior small, and but slight! 
folded; antennae stout and short, and having the basal joi 
long and thick; the maxillary palpi in the male shaped 
like tho bowl of a spoon, and uniting to form a rounded 
muzzle. 

The larvae of the species of this genus inhabit a case 
which approaches to a conical form, and is more or less 
curved fit is composed of pieces of sand and small stones 
joined together. The perfect insect is slow iu its move¬ 
ments. 

Genus 5. Rhyacopfula, Pictet. Anterior wines without 
transverse nervures; posterior wings straight, of the same 
form as tho anterior pair, and almost destitute of folds; 
antennae moderate, maxillary palpi fivo-jointed in both 
sexes, the second joint almost as short as the first, and the 
terminal joint ovato; abdomen often terminated by coriace¬ 
ous appendages. * 

This genus contains many species, all of which are of 
small size. 

Genus 6. Hydropsyche, Pictet. Anterior wings without 
transverse uervures; posterior wings folded, antennae slen¬ 
der, maxillary palpi five-jointed in both sexes, the terminal 
joint almost equal in length to tho other joints taken 
.together, and very slender. 

This is also a numerous group. The larvae live almost 
always in running waters. The perfect inseet is often 
spotted. . 

Genus 7. Psychomyia, Latreille. Anterior wings straight, 
pointed, and without transverse nervures; posterior wings 
resembling the anterior, and not folded; autennao mo- 

_• ' R " h * rch ** pour Mnrir4 1’Hiitolte et41'Amtomis (lea Plnyxmide*, 1 
Genova, 1004 * 


derate, maxillary palpi fivo-jointed in both sexes, tho ter¬ 
minal joint long and slender. 

Genus 8. Hydro/di/a, Dalman. Anterior wings attenu¬ 
ated and pointed, very hairy, and with the nei-vu-ros indis¬ 
tinct; posterior wings resembling the anterior, not folded, 
antennae short ami filiform, maxillary palpi five-jointed m 
both sexes, the terrainul joint ovate. 

PU'NIUS VALERIA'NUS, a name mentioned in a 
Latin inscription found at Como (Gruter, i. 635), and given 
to the author of a work entitled ‘ Mwluinae Pliniunse Libri 
Qutoque.’ Nothing is known of his life, bnt the work is 
supposed to havo been written about the fourth century k.d. 
It is a book on domestic medicine, compiled from Pliny the 
Elder, Dioscorides, Galen, and others, and is not of much 
value. The first three books are taken up with a list of 
diseases, beginning with the head, and descending to the 
feet, and contain an account of a great number of medi¬ 
cines, partly taken from tho elder Pliny and partly from 
later writers. The fourth book treats of the properties of 
plants according to their names, and is in a great measure 
taken from Galen. The fifth book, which is almost entirely 
extracted from Alexander Trallianus, is upon diet as 
.ccommodated to different diseases. There is a little book 
by Just. Godofr. Giinz, entitled ‘ De Auctoro Operis de Ro 
Medico, vulgo Plinio Valeriano aeeripti,’ Lips., 1736, 4to., 
n which, with much learning and ingenuity (but, in Hal¬ 
ier’s opinion, unsuccessfully), he tries to prove that tho 
work in question was written by a Christian physician 
named Siburius, who is mentioned in the preface to Mar- 
cellus Empiricus. It was first published at Rome, 1509, 
fob, by Th. Pighinuccius: it was repriuted (and, according 
to Haller ( Biblioth . Med. Pract.), much more accurately), 
Bonon., 1516, fol. It is also to be found in some of the col¬ 
lections of the old medical writers, namely, in that of Torinus 
Cfhorer), Basil., 1528, fob; and to the Aldine, Venet., 
1547, fob 

PLINL1MMON. [Cardiganshire; Monmouthshire.] 

PL1N FH. [Column ; Civil Architecture.] 

PLINY THE ELDER. Caius Plinius Secundus was 
born, as is commonly supposed, a.d. 23. The place of his 
birth is very uncertain, and has been fhe subject of much 
.earned controversy. The anlient writer of his life, ascribed 
;o Suetonius, and after him St. Jerome (in Chron.), call 
him a native of Como ( Novocometisis ); while in an old 
anonymous life he is said to have been born at V erona, aud 
in the preface to his ‘ Natural History’ he calls Catullus (who 
wus certainly bom there) his fellow-countryman (conter- 
ranettm). A full account of the arguments on both sides is 
given by Rczzonico, in liis * Disquisitioues Plinituuv,’ who 
is himself inclined to give the honour to Como. Very liltlo 
is known of the events of Pliny’s public life ; we are merely 
told that ho was of a noble family, and after distinguishing 
himself in the field, and filling tho office of augur at 
Rome, was appointed procurator of Spain. These em¬ 
ployments however ho did not suffer to hinder his stu¬ 
dies; and his manner of life, as it is described by liis 
nephew (Plin., Jipist., iii. 5), exhibits a degree of in¬ 
dustry and perseverance scarcely to be paralleled. In sum¬ 
mer he always began his studies as soon as it was light; 
in winter, generally at one in the morning, but never later 
than two, and often at midnight. No man evor spent less 
time in bed; and sometimes ho would, without retiring 
from his books, indulge in a short sleep, and then pursue 
his studies. Before day-break, it was his custom to wait 
upon Vespasian, who likewiso chose that season to transact 
business; and when he had finished the affairs which the 
emperor committed to his charge, he returned ho .ic again 
to his studies. After a slender repast at noon, he would 
frequently, in tho summer, if he was diseiijr’" ,, "t from busi¬ 
ness, recline in the sun, during which time some author 
was read to him, from which ho made extracts and obser¬ 
vations. This was his constant method, whatever book he 
read; for it was a maxim of his, that ‘ no book was o bad 
but something might be learned from it.’ When this was 
over, he generally went into tho cold bath, after which he 
took a slight refreshment of food and rest; and then, as if 
it had been a new day, resumed his studies till supper-time, 
when a book was again read to him, upon which he would 
make some remarks as they went on. His nephew men¬ 
tions a singular instance ( Epist ., iii. 5) to show how parsi¬ 
monious he was of his time, and how eager after knowledge. 
His reader having prohounced a word wrong, some one 
at tho table made aim repoat it; upon which,limy asked 
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that person if he understood it, and when he acknowledged 
that he did, ‘ Why then,’ said he, ‘ would you make him go 
back again? We have lost by this interruption above ten 
lines.’ In summer he always rose from supper by day-light; 
and in winter, aB soon as it was dark. Such was his way 
of life amidst the noise and hurry of the town; but in the 
country his whole time was devoted to study without inter¬ 
mission, excepting only when he slept, and when he bathed, 
that is, was actually in the bath; for during the operation of 
rubbing and wiping, he was employed either in hearing some 
book read to him or in dictating himself. In his journeys 
he lost no time from his studies, his mind at those seasons 
being disengaged from all other thoughts, and a secretary or 
amanuensis constantly attended him in his chariot; and 
that he might suffer the loss interruption to his studies, in¬ 
stead of walking, he always used a carriage in Rome. By 
this extraordinary application, he found leisure to write a 
great number of volumes. 

The circumstances of his death, like his manner of 
living, were very singular, and are also described at large 
by the elegant pen of liis nephew. He was at that time, 
with a fleet under his command, at Misenum, in the Gulf 
of Naples, his sister und her son the younger Pliny being 
with him. On the 24th of August, a.d. 79, about one in 
the afternoon, his sister desired him to obsurvo a cloud of a 
very unusual size arid shape. He was in his study; but 
immediately arose, and went out upon an eminence to vifew 
it more distinctly. It was not at that distance discernible 
from what mountain this cloud issued, but it was found 
afterwards to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. Its figure re¬ 
sembled that of a pine-tree; for it shot up to a great height 
in the form of a trunk, which extended itself at top into 
a sort of branches; anil it appeared sometimes bright, and 
sometimes dark and spotted, as it was cither more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. This was a noble 
phenomenon for the philosophic Pliny, who immediately 
ordered a light vessel to be got ready; but as he was coming 
out of the house with his tablets for liis observations, the 
mariners belonging to tile galleys stationed at Retina 
earnestly intreated him to come to their assistance, since 
that port being situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius,* 
there was no way for them to escape but by sea. IIo there¬ 
fore ordered the galleys to be put to sea, and went himself 
on hoard, with the intention of assisting not only Retina, 
but several other towns situated upon that beautiful coast. 
He steered directly to the point of danger, from which 
others wore (lying with the utmost terror, and with so much 
calmness and presence of mind, as to be able to make and 
dictate his observations upon the motion and figure of that 
dreadful scene. He went so near to the mountaiu, that the 
cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer ho ap¬ 
proached, fell into tlio ships, together with pumice-stones 
and black pieces of burning rock: they were likewise in 
danger not only of being aground by the sudden retreat of 
the sea, but also from the vast fragments which rolled down 
from the mountain, and obstructed all the shore. Here ho 
stopped to consider whether he should return, to which 
the pilot advising him, ‘ Fortune,’ says he, ‘ befriends the 
brave; carry me to Pomponianus.’ Pomponianus was then 
at Stabiie, a town separated by a gulf which the sea, after 
several windings, forms upon that shore. He found him in 
the greatest consternation, but exhorted him to keep up his 
spirits; and the more to dissipate his fears, he ordered, with 
an air of unconcern, the baths to be got ready. After having 
bathed, he sat down to supper with apparent cheerfulness. 
In the meanwhile the eruption from Vesuvius flamed out 
in several places with much violence, which the darkness 
of the night contributed to render still more visible and 
dreadful. Pliny, to soothe the apprehensions of his friend, 
assured him it was only the burning of the villages which 
the country-people had abandoned to the flames: alter this 
^v.aA o retired, and had some sleep. The court which led to his 
up< a ' u ^ 'meat being in the meantime almost filled with stones 
who vic^-'shes, if hie had continued there any longer it would 
^ e A. impossible for him to have made his way out; 

ptudew 1 jr*-refore thought proper to awaken him. He got 
to side '*M‘ent to Pomponianus and tlio rest of the company, 
open l iiot sufficiently unconcerned to think of goiug to 

ngbt ih^M-y consulted together whether it would be most 
6 trust to the houses, which now shook from side 

.Tth frequent and violent rockings, or to fly to the 
Ids, where the calcined stones and cinders,“though 
deed, yet fell in large shower* and threatened dc- 
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struclion. In this ^distress they resolved for the fields, as 
the less dangerous situation of the two; and went out, 
having pillows tied upon their heads with napkins, which 
was all their defence against the storms of stones that fell 
around them. It was now day everywhere else; but there 
a deeper darkness prevailed than in the most obscure night, 
which however was in some degree dissipated by torches 
and other lights of various kinds. They thought proper to 
go down farther upon the shore, to observe if they might 
safely put out to sea; but they found the waves still running 
exliwnely high and boisterous. There Pliny, taking a 
draught or two of water, threw himself down upon o-cloth 
that was spread for him; when immediately tho flames, and 
a strong smell of sulphur which was the forerunner of them, 
dispersed the rest of the company, and obliged him to arise. 
He raised himself, with the assistance of two of his ser¬ 
vants (for he was corpulent), and instantly fell down dead, 
suffocated, as his nephew conjectures, by some gross and 
noxious vapour; for lie had always weak lungs, and was 
frequently subject to a difficulty of breathing. As soon as 
it was light again, which was not till the third day after, 
his body was found entire, and without any marks of violence 
upon it, exactly in the same posture that he fell, and looking 
more like a man asleep than dead. 

Such is the interesting account given by the younger 
Pliny, in a letter to Tacitus (Epist., vi. 16), of the death of 
this remarkable man. The titles of several of his works 
arc given by his nephew (Epist., iii. 5); of these the only 
one that is still extant is his * Natural History,’ which may 
well be called ‘ a work of great compass and erudition, and 
as varied as nature herself.’ (Ibid.) To give anything 
like a complete critical analysis of this work would require 
the imraenso and multifarious learning of Pliny him¬ 
self, and a thorough knowledge not only of all that the 
antients have written on the same subjects, but also of all 
the improvements and discoveries of modern times. Accord¬ 
ingly in the French translation, lately published, the assist¬ 
ance of a great number of scientific men has been secured, 
each of whom has laboured to illustrato Pliny’s opinions on 
his own particular branch of knowledge. The work consists 
of thirty-seven books, all of which are still extant, though 
the text is in many places in a very corrupt state, and 
several passages are ouite lost. The first book is a table of 
the contents of the other thirty-six; tho second treats of the 
world, the elements, the stars, the winds, &c.; the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth contain a geographical account of the 
whole of the then known world; the seventh treats of tho 
generation and organization of man, the most remarkable 
characters that have ever lived, and the most useful inven¬ 
tions ; the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh contain a sys¬ 
tem of zoology, and treat of beasts, fishes, birds, and insects, 
and of hiiman and comparative anatomy ;‘sixtcen books, 
rfrom the twelfth to the twenty-seventh, are given up to 
botany, and give an account of trees, herbs, fruit, corn, &c., 
and the medicines which they furnish; five books, from the 
twenty-eighth to the thirty-second, treat of medicines derived 
from aifferent animals; the thirty-third and thirty-fourth, of 
different kinds of metals, &c.; the thirty-fifth, of colours 
and painting; the thirty-sixth, of stones and sculpture; and 
the thirty-seventh, of different kinds of gems, &c. 

This will give some idea of the miscellaneous nature of 
the contents of this extraordinary work, and if thu judg¬ 
ment of Tho writer had been equal to his industry and learn¬ 
ing, it might well have been considered as one of the 
greatest monuments of human ability. However, the con¬ 
trary is notoriously the case, so that (as Sir Thomas 
Brown quaintly observes, in his * Vulgar Errors’) ‘ there is 
scarce a popular error passant in our days which is not 
either directly expressed or diductively* contained in this 
work.’ It may however he more satisfactory to hoar the 
opinions of two men, perhaps the most able of any natural¬ 
ists of modern times to judge of his merits and his defects, 
Buffon and Cuvier. ‘ His work,’ says the former, ‘ is on a 
much larger scale than that of Aristotle, perhaps indeed 
too vast. He wished to embrace everything, and seems to 
have measured nature, and found her too small for his genius: 
His “ Natural History” comprehends (besides the history of 
animals, plants, and minerals) that of tho heavens and the 
earth, medicine, commerce, navigation, the history of the 
liberal and mechanical arts, the origin of customs, and in 
short, all the natural sciences, and all human arts; and what 
is most astonishing is, that in each department he is equally 
great. The loftiness of his ideas anq the nobleness of his 
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style enhance still more his profound learning. He not 
only knew all that in his age could be known, but ho liud 
that facility of thinking on a grand scale which multiplies 
science; he had that nicety of reflection on which depends 
elegapee and taste; and he communicates to his readers u 
certain freedom of spirit and boldness of thought, which is 
the germ of philosophy. His work, no less varied than 
nature herself, always paints her in the brightest colours. It 
may be called a mere compilation of all that had been written 
before him, a copy of all that was excellent and useful to be 
known; but still this copy has such grand features, this 
compilation contains things put together in so novel a man¬ 
ner, that it is preferable to the greater part of original works 
which treat on the same subjects.' (Buffon, Discours Pre¬ 
mier sur rHist. Nat.) 

The character given by Curler ( Piogr. Uni vers., tome 
xxxv.) is not so favourable, but is more correct. 4 Pliny’s great 
work,’ says ho, ‘is at the same time one of the most precious 
monuments left us by antiquity, and a ]#oof of the astonish¬ 
ing learning of a warrior and a statesman. In order justly 
to appreciate this vast and celebrated composition, it is ne¬ 
cessary to consider the plan, the facts, and the style. The 
plan is immense,’ &c. &c. * It was impossible but that the 

author, in treating of this prodigious number of objects, 
however rapidly, should record a multitude of remarkable 
facts, which are to us the more valuable, as he is the only- 
extant author who mentions them. Unhappily the way in 
which he has collected and arranged them causes them to 
lose much of their value by the mixture of truth and false¬ 
hood which is met with in almost equal proportions, and 
especially by the difficulty (and in most cases the impos¬ 
sibility) of recognising the precise creatures that he means 
to describe- Pliny was not an observer, like Aristotle; still 
less was ho a man of genius, capable, like that great philo¬ 
sopher, of seizing tho laws and relations which have guided 
nuture in her productions. In general he is only a compiler, 
and indeed for the most part a compiler who has not him¬ 
self any idea of the subjects on which he collects the testi¬ 
monies of others, and therefore cannot appreciate the truth 
of these testimonies, nor even always understand what they 
mean. In short he is an author devoid of criticism, who, 
after having spent a great deal of time in making extracts, 
has ranged them under certain chapters, to which he has 
added reflections that have no reference to science properly 
so called, but display alternately either the most supersti¬ 
tious credulity, or the declamations of a discontented philo¬ 
sophy, which finds fault continually with mankind, with 
nature, and with tho gods themselves.’— 4 A comparison of 
his extracts with such of the original authors as are still 
extant, and especially with Aristotle, shows us that Pliny was 
far from selecting either what was most important or most 
oxact. In general ho prefers whatever is singular and mar¬ 
vellous, whatever helps him in establishing the contrasts he 
so much delights in, or the reproaches he is so fond of 
uttering Against Providence. It is true that helloes not givo 
the same degree of faith to everything that he mentions, 
but it is quite by chance that he believes or doubts; and 
it is by no means the most childish stories that always pro¬ 
voke his incredulity.’— 4 Another great fault in Pliny is that 
he does not always give the true sense of the authors that 
he translates, especially in the designation of different 
species of animals; and though we have so few materials 
remaining to enable us to judge of this kind of error with 
any degree of certainty, it is easy to prove that in several 
instances he has mistranslated the nameB of the animals 
mentioned by Aristotle.’—‘It must then be confessed that, as 
far as his facts are concerned, the only part of his work 
which has any real interest for us in the present day is that 
which relates to the manners and customs of the antients, 
and to their proficiency in different arts, besides some his¬ 
torical and geographical details, which are to bd found no¬ 
where else.’— 4 With respect to his style, wherever he intro¬ 
duces general ideas or philosophical views, his language 
assumes an energy and vivacity, and his thoughts acquire 
an unexpected boldness, which makes some amends for his 
dry enumerations, and excuses him, ua tho opinion of many 
of his readors, for tho deficiencies of m scientific informa¬ 
tion. He is perhaps too fond of point, and contrast, and 
emphasis; and there is in some placos an obscurity, which 
results less from the nature of his subject than from a ’de¬ 
sire of expressing himself with a pregnant brevity and con¬ 
ciseness ; but he is always grave and noble, and everywhere 
shows a love of justice and ifespeet for virtue, a horror of tho 


cruelty and meanness of which' he had before his eyes suen 
terrible examples, and a contempt for the unbridled luxury 
which had in his tinio so deeply corrupted the Roman 
people. In lliese respects he cannot be too much com¬ 
mended ; and in spite of the defects which we catmoS but 
recognise in him when wc consider him os a naturalist, wo 
must nevertheless allow that of all the authors who wrote 
after tho Augustan age, ho deserves to be regarded as one 
of the most valuable and most worthy to be ranked among 
tho classics. It must however he confessed,’ adds Cuvier, 
‘ that he was almost an atheist, or at least that he acknow¬ 
ledged no other god than the World; and few philosophers 
have set forth tho system of pantheism with more copious¬ 
ness and energy than he has done in the second book of his 
“ Natural History.” ’ 

Not the least important part of Pliny's work is his com¬ 
pendious history of the arts amongst the Greeks, in books 
xxxiv., xxxv., and xxxvi.; for though so often minute and 
circumstantial in his details of unimportant matters, and 
often negligent and careless about subjects of tho highest 
interest, Pliny’s account is upon the whole clear and suc¬ 
cinct, and evidently contains many extracts from the writings 
of antient artists tliomselves. 

Tho errors that we have to reproach him with are either 
unimportant inaccuracies inseparably connected with so 
great au undertaking as his 4 Natural History,’ or some few 
misconceptions owing to his want of a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with tho arts, and which may bo easily remedied by an 
artist. At the same time it cannot bo denied that lie is fre¬ 
quently credulous and his matter irrelevant, and his accounts 
arc occasionally such a confusion of tradition and legend, that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish what is authentic from 
wlint is bibulous; such is bis account of the origin of the 
imitative arts (xxxv. 12. 43). It is also evident that he fre¬ 
quently did not clearly understand what he has endeavoured 
to convoy to others, and tho consequence is, that he is 
sometimes unintelligible ; yet this may be partly owing to 
the corrupt state of his text. He also lavishes encomiums 
upon the most trivial objects and examples of purely mecha¬ 
nical excellence, and passes cursorily over tho greatest works, 
as the paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi (xxxv. 9, 36) and 
tho Jupiter of Phidias at Olympia (xxxiv. 8, 19; xxxvi. 
5, 4). Of the Laocoon however lie says (xxxvi. 5, 4), that 
as a work of art it was superior to any production cither of 
painter or sculptor; and with him the art of Apelles is sy¬ 
nonymous with unrivalled excellence. 

He commences his historical sketch, but more particu¬ 
larly that of painting, from the time of Polygnotus and 
Phidias; everything that took place before that time he 
very summarily terms the incunabula, or first efforts of art. 
His immediato authorities probably gave him no satisfactory 
account of an earlier period. Concerning this period how¬ 
ever he has given us many valuable though unconnected 
remarks. Yet, when we consider the original sources that 
lie appears to havo consulted—the writings of antient paint¬ 
ers and sculptors, the works of Apelles, Euphranor, Anti- 
gonus, Xonocratcs, Pasitelcs, and Menaccbmns, all of 
which are mentioned by Pliny himself (and there were 
many others that ho might have consulted) (Junius, Dc Pic. 
Vet., ii. 3), tho volumes of Melontliius, Pampliilus, Proto¬ 
genes, and others—we cannot help feeling surprise that he 
has given us so little, and wo are induced to conclude, with 
Fuseli, 4 that he was more desirous of knowing much than 
of knowing well.’ However, out of about one hundred 
artists of great celobrity, of whoi.i more than the third were 
painters, tho rest sculptors, statuaries, and workers of gems. 
Sec., and more than twice that number of artists of less 
note, whoso names have been lumped down to us, Pliny 
has scarcely omitted one name of importance, but lias on 
the other hand preserved notices of the works of many art¬ 
ists of whom wo have no mention whatever in any other 
antient writer. In his dates he seldom errs. 

The following is the opinion of Flaxmu.i upon this part 
of Pliny’s ‘History,’ perhaps in such matters lie greatest 
critic of modern times. He says the whole-is ‘arranged 
with attention to the several - improvements in chronological 
order, with such perspicuity and comprehension, that when¬ 
ever, from the brevity of the work, we do not find all we 
wish for—yet, by attending to tho information prior and 
subsequent, we shall easily be enabled to supply the defect 
from other writings or monuments of antiquity.' 

The 4 Geography’ of Pliny is an important part of his 
‘ Natural History,’ but the same general remarks will ap« 
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ply to it that apply to the whole compilation; it is the work 
of a man who had abundant materials before him, but either 
knew not how to use them or did not take pains enough. 
This geographical sketch, which comprehended the then 
known world, is much too brief to be perspicuous; so much 
is crowded into a narrow compass, tb&t it is often almost a 
bare catalogue of names, and if we had no other guides, it 
would continually mislead us. Pliny’s description of what 
he calls Graceia, which commences with Attica, is a good 
example of liis careless and confused compilation; and 
yet he has, even in his ‘Geography,’ preserved many 
curious facts, and he must have often had access to excel¬ 
lent materials. As examples of this we may mention his 
remarks on the Niger [Niger] ; his observation (vi. 17) that 
the word ‘Imaus’ (Himalaya) in the native language sig¬ 
nifies ‘snowy,’ which is quite correct; his remarks on 
Taprobnne (Ceylon), aud generally his remarks on India; 
his account of the Atlas, founded on the authority of 
Suetonius Paul ip U6; and other things of the like kind, 
which render this part of his compilation valuable for inci¬ 
dental facts, thought it is of no value as a systematic work. 

The number of editions (hat have been published of his 
work is immense, and more than twenty appeared before 
tho end of the fifteenth century. However, only the most 
curious and the most valuable can here be noticed. Tbe 
first edition was published at Venice, 1469, fol., by Joannes 
de Spira. There is an ample account of it in Schweigcr’s 
‘ Handbuch dor Class. Bibliogr.,’ and in Dibdin’s 4 Greek 
and Latin Classics,’ who says that ‘ the elegance of the Ro«- 
man type, the regularity of the press-work, the strength and 
tint of the paper, the breadth of the margin, and the quan¬ 
tity of text which each page exhibits, afford altogether a 
perfect picture ofantient typography.’ With respect to its 
critical worth the Bipont editors thus observe, from Rezzo- 
nico'‘ Vitiosc expressa mult a, sed tuinen multa mcliora 
quiim in aliiu editionibus; unde ad texlum Plinii constilu- 
eudum necessaria est.’ The second edition, which is also 
described by Sehweiger and Dibdin, and is a volume of great 
rarity, was printed by Swoynlieym aud Pannartz, Rotuto, 
1470, fol. Those most worth mentioning for their critical 
excellence are, that by Hardouiu, Paris, 1685, 4to., 5 vols., 
of which a second edition was published, Paris, 1723, fol., 
3 vols., and ‘ is by fur the more copious, splendid, and criti¬ 
cal performance;’ thatbyFranzius,Svo., 10vols.,Lips., 1778- 
1791; and that published by Panckoucko, Paris, 8vo., 20 
vols., 1629-33, with a new French translation by Ajassonde 
Grandsagne, and copious notes by many of the most eminent 
scientific men of France. The edition by Sillig, Lips., 1831- 
36, 12mo., 5 vols., is particularly worth noticing on account 
of its containing the various Readings of aMS.at Bamberg, 
which had never before been collated, and which not only 
inserts words and clauses in several passages that had never 
been susjiectcd of being unsound (thus proving beyond a 
doubt that much of the obscurity of Pliny’s style may be 
attributed to the corrupt state of the text), but also adds 
several sentences at the end of the whole work, aud con¬ 
cludes with the following epilogue: ‘Salve parens rerum 
omnium, Natura, teque nobis Quiritium solis celebratam 
csbc numeris omnibus tuis, fave.' Perhaps the two most 
useful works in illustration of Pliny are the ‘ Excrcitationes 
Plinianm * of Salmasius, 2 vols. fol., Paris, 1G29; and 
the ‘ Disquisitiones Plinianm * of Latour-Rezzunico, 2 vols. 
fol.,Parmm, 17G3-17G7. It has been translated into almost 
all languages; into Arabic by tbe famous lionain Ibn 
lshak (better known perhaps by his Latinized name Joan- 
nitius ); into Italian by Landino, Venet., fol., 1476, of which 
magnificent volume there is an account in Sehweiger and 
Dibdin; by Bruccioli, Venet., 4to., 1548; aud by Donie- 
nichi, Venet., 4to., 15G1; into German by Denso, 1704- 
1765, Rostock, 4to., 2 vols., and by Grosse, 1781-1788, 
8vo., Frankf., 12 vols.; into English by Holland, 1661, Lund., 
2 vols. fol.; into Spanish by Huerta, Madrid, 2 vols. fol., 
1624-29; into old French by Dupinot, Lyon, 1562, 2 vols. 
fol.; and into modern French byPoinsinet de Sivry, with 
astronomical notes by Bouguer and Lalandc, and mineral- 
ogical by Guettard, 4lo., 12 vols., Paris, 1771-1782. Tbe 
best French translation is that in the edition by Panckouchp 
mentioned above. A Dutch translation was published at 
Arnheim, 4to., 1617. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER. Cuius Ptimus Cjrcu.ius 
Secundus was born at Comum, a town on tho lake Larius 
in Insubria. The date of his birth is aj>. 61 or 62; for he 
MmselUT tells us (Ep., vi. SO) that he was in his eighteenth 


year when the extraordinary eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
took place which occasioned the death of his uncle ; and 
this event was in a.d. 79. 

Of liis father nothing is known, except that his name 
was Caius Cmeilius, that he was of equestrian fatuity, and 
that he died in the early days of his son. His mother was 
Plinia, the sister of Pliny the Elder, at whose house, after 
losing her husband, she, with her son, took up her abode. 
The young Cmcilius was adopted by Pliny (Ep*, v. 8), aud 
was thenceforward called by his name. 

His education commenced under the care of his mother 
and uncle. Vergiuius Rufus, of whom his pupil has left a 
grateful record (Ep., ii. 1), was left his tutor. His youthful at¬ 
tainments were of no ordinary kind, for he composed a Greek 
tragedy in his fourteenth year. After this he went to Romo 
and studied rhetoric under Quintilian and Nicetes. At the 
age of nineteen he began to practise in the court of the Cen- 
tumviri, and he subsequently appeared us an advocate in 
several cases before tho Senate: but though lie may have 
had a competent knowledge of law, it is clear from his own 
letters that he had no great capacity for difficult legal ques¬ 
tions. The following references will show in what kind of 
cases he was chiefly employed :—v. 8;ii. 14; iv. 16; ii. 11, 
12; iii. 4, 8; iv. 9, 16, 24; v. 20; vi. 5, 13, See. 

In his twenty-first year he went as military tribune into 
Syria, where he met with Euphrates the stoic and Artcmi- 
dorus, whose society he made available to his improvement 
in the study of philosophy. He seems, within the space of 
two years, to have returned from Syria; and we find him 
resident at Rome until, about the forty-second year of his 
age, a.d. 103, ho was appointed by Trajan proconsul of 
Bithyuia, after he had, with the greatest honour to himself, 
discharged numerous other offices in the state, cqid had 
attained the rank of senator, as is inferred from his letters, 
(iii. 20; iv. 25.) 

He cultivated a friendship with many eminent men, par¬ 
ticularly with Tacitus the historian, his senior by a few years, 
whom tic strove earnestly to imitate. Tacitus, ou the oilier 
hand, held him ill no less admiration, and entrusted him 
with the correction of his own works. Indeed the friendship 
of Pliny and Tacitus became in a manner proverbial; and 
they were esteemed the most learned men of their time, 

‘ the duumviri of letters,’ as Cellarius calls them. 

Pliny was a man of strict frugality and temperance; he 
was affable and kind to all men; and bping possessed of 
an ample fortune, he was exceeded by none in acts of benefi¬ 
cence, whether., public or private. He was twice married, 
though his second wife only (Calpurnia) is mentioned by 
name, and she was a very accomplished woman. He had no 
children. 

The lime and other circumstances of Pliny’s death are 
uncertain. It is however generally believed that he died 
about the end of Trajan’s reign, which was a.d. 116. 

Of many works written by Pliny, we have only his ‘ Epis¬ 
tles,’ in ten books, and his ‘ Panegyric upon Trajan.’ The 
latter lias been always admired as a composition of great 
excellence. The first nine books of the ‘ Epistles ’ are ad¬ 
dressed to various persons; the tenth book consists of epistles 
addressed to Trajan only, with a number of Trajan’s answers. 
These epistles, which abound in useful and entertaining 
matter, are thus characterised by Erasmus:—‘The epistolary 
style ought to be simple, and, as it were, rather careless; for 
there is a sort of careful carelessness. As an example, take 
the letters of Pliny; they are witty, elegant, and appro- 

S riate; in them you read nothing but wliat pertains to 
omestic every-day life, and everything simply Latin, 
chaste, and well set off: and, though this style iB wrought 
up and elaborated with much art and ingeniousness, and 
culture, yet it seems in a manner unlaboured, sudden, and 
extemporaneous.’ 

The name of Pliny the Younger has, from the days of 
Tertullian, been mentioned with peculiar interest by 
Christian writers on account of the testimony which ho bore 
concerning the Christians of his day in Bithynia. They form 
the subject of a rather long letter (x. 97) to Trajan, written 
about forty years attfg the deuth of St. Paul, and followed 
by a short answer from Trajan. With all his advantages of 
education, Pliny was superstitious and credulous. Though 
a kind-hearted man even to slaves (viii. l, 16, 19), he was 
iutolerant and cruel to the Christians; and, according to his 
own account, ho put to death the Christians of Bithynia 
who would not abjure their religion, though he considered 
it only an innocent superstition. 
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The materials for Pliny’s life may be collected from his 
Epistles, from which a brief notice lias been drawn up by 
Cellarius, and one more elaborate by Masson; there is also 
a very complete Life of Pliny, with abundant references to 
liis letters, prefixed to E. Thierfeld’s German translation of 
the ‘ Epistles and Panegyric,’ Munich, 1828. But the 
reader is referred to the Epistles themselves for the most 
gratifying notice of Pliny the Younger, every cpisllo being, 
us Molmoth observes, ‘ a kind of historical sketch, wherein 
we have a view of him in some striking attitude either of 
active or contemplative life.’ 

Pliny’s Epistles have been translated into English by 
J-Aird Orrery and Mr. Molmoth. 

The best edition of Pliny’s‘Epistles’is that of Cortius 
and Loiigolius, 4to., Amst., 1734. Of the editions of the 
‘ Epistles and Panegyric' together, may be recommended 
those of Christopher Cellarius, 12mo., Leipzig, 1693; 
11 came, with Life, by Masson, prefixed, 8vo., Oxford, 1703; 
(lierig, 2 vols. five., Leipzig, 1800 . 

Pl.OCAMO'CEltOS (Le.ucknrd), a mollusk placed by 
Cuvier in his family Nudibranr.hiakt. 

PLO'CEUS. [Fringillidai; Weaver Birds.] 

PLOCK. [Poland.] 

PLOCK, the capital of the government of the same 
name, is situated on the Vistula. It has about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants, of whom 3000 are Jews. Plock is the see of a 
Homan Catholic bishop, who resides at Pullusk. Thore are 
in the town 11 churches, 5 convents, an episcopal palace, a 
Piarist gymnasium, a seminary of secular priests, and va¬ 
rious useful institutions, and an orphan-house, a lunatic asy¬ 
lum, a literary society, &c. The inhabitants subsist partly 
by agriculture and partly by a brisk trade with Danzig and 
other places. 

PLOERMEL. [Moriijhan.] 

PLOMBGOMME— IIt/dr Ahiminate qf Lead. This 
mineral is in small globular and reniform masses, composed 
of many thin concentric layers. Fracture conchoidal, un¬ 
even. Hardness sutlioient to scratch lluor-spar, but not 
glass. Colour yellow, sometimes tinged with brown, and 
possessing the appearance of gum-arabic. Translucent. 
Specific gravity 6*425. 

When heated by the blowpipe, it loses water, but is 
infusible per sc. With borax it gives a transparent glass. 

It is found in the French department of Cotes du Nord. 

Analysis by Berzelius :— 


Alumina . . 

• 

37*0 

Oxide of’lead 

a 

40*14 

Water . . 

• 

18*80 

Sulphuric acid . 

■ 

0*20 

Lime and oxides of manganese 


and iron 

• 

1*80 

Silica . 

• 

•60 
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PLOT, ROBERT, LL.D. (bom 1641, died 1696), a name 
connected with literature and science in various depart¬ 
ments, was the son of Robert Plot, of Sutton-Barne in 
Kent, and born in that county, lie had his early education 
in the school at Wyo, from which he passed to Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford. He took his Master’s degree in arts and 
both his degrees in law, and then removed to University 
College. In 1677 he published al Natural History of Oxford¬ 
shire,’ intending to publish similar works on other counties, 
a work which gained for him considerable reputation. In 
1G82 he was elected one of the secretaries of tlio Royal So- 
cioty, and in the succeeding year was appointed by Ashmole 
the keeper of the museum which he had founded at Oxford. 
About this time also he was chosen professor of chemistry 
in that university. In 1689 he published a tract on the 
origin of springs, and in 1686 a * Natural History of Stafford¬ 
shire,’ on the plan of his work, on Oxfordshire. 

So Air his life is that of a naturalist and man of science; 
hut having attracted the attention of the duko of Norfolk 
by an encomiastic speech which he pronounced when the 
duke was admitted to the degree of D.C.L. in the Univer¬ 
sity, he was appointed ■ his secretary, and in 1688 was 
made by King James II. historiographer royal, a privilege 
being granted to him of access, without the payment of 
foes, to all the depositaries of tho public records. In 1694 
ho was introduced into the Collego of Arms by the title of 
Mowbray Herald Extraordinary, when he was also made 
registrar of tho Court qf Honour. What he might have 
done in the deportment of history and antiquities, we cannot 


dotormine, as he lived not long after he thus deviated from 
his original path, dying at his hereditary estate at Sutton- 
Barne, at the age of fifty-five. Ho can hardly bo said to 
have established a permanent reputation. 

PLOTI'NA. [Tr\ janus.] 

PLOTI'NUS, the most celebrated writer nnd teacher of 
the Neo-Plalonic school at Alexandria, was born at Lycn- 
polis in Egypt, a.d. 204. At the age of twenty-eight he 
betook himself to the study of philosophy, and attended tho 
lectures of most of the teachers who then nourished at 
Alexandria. Ho attached himself more particularly to 
Anmnonius, the founder of the Eclectic school, and studied 
tor eleven years under that master. The expedition which 
the emperor Gordian undertook against the Porthians in 
a.d. 243 furnished an opportunity, which Plotinus had long 
coveted, of forming a personal acquaintance with the sages 
of the East, whose doctrines were so much commended by 
the philosophers of the Alexandrian school, and were sup¬ 
posed by them to have formed tho basis of many of the spe¬ 
culations of their great master Plato. Accordingly, Ploti¬ 
nus joined the army of Gordian, which he accompanied as 
far as the Euphrates, and when tho emperor was murdered 
there, ho lied first to Antioch and then* to Rome. During 
the first ten years of his residence at Rome, Plotinus con¬ 
tented himself with giving oral instruction to his pupils, 
but at last, in his fiftieth year, he was induced by the impor¬ 
tunities of Porphyry, tho must famous of his disciples, to 
commit to writing the substance of his lectures. He re¬ 
mained at Rome till his death in a.d. 274, and during all 
tlml time he was busily engaged as a teacher of the Eclectic 
or Neo-Platonic doctrines, lie was a great favourite with 
tho emperor Gallienus, who was on the point of allowing 
him to rebuild a ruined city in Campania, in order that he 
might try tho experiment of establishing an Utopia there 
after the model of Plato’s republic. He died in Campania, 
not on the scene of his projected city of philosophers, hut at 
the house of a friend, who maintained and attended him 
during his sufferings under an accumulation of diseases. 

Tho works of Plotinus consist of fifty-four books, which 
were divided into six Enneads, or sets of nine hooks, by his 
pupil Porphyry, who endeavoured to reduce them to intelli¬ 
gible order, ami to correct the obscurities and other faults of 
style under which they laboured. He is perhaps one of the 
most mystical and confused authors in any language, and 
we shall not wonder at this if we recollect some of tho facts 
which Porphyry has told us about his method of composing. 
We have already mentioned that ho did not begin to write 
till lie was fifty years old, and then ho seems to have set 
down liis thoughts quite at random and as they occurred to 
him. His hand-writing was very bad, and his spelling very 
indifferent; his eye-sight was so weak that he could hardly 
read his own writing, and he could never he brought to re¬ 
vise his works. When wo add to this that his subjects 
were tlio most abstract that could bo devised—‘On entity 
and unity ‘ On the essence of tho soul;’ ‘ On the unity of 
the good;’ ‘Whether there be many souls or only ono 
soul ?’ and so forth—it will perhaps be considered that ho is 
not a very inviting author. Nevertheless, ho has found many 
admirers, and has, either directly or through his follower 
Proelus, exercised a most important influence on the opinions 
of more recent philosophers, especially among ourselves. Cud- 
worth, Henry More, Norris, Gale, and others were students 
rather of Plotinus and Proelus than of Plato himself; and tho 
gnosticism of some sects of Christians, with the pantheism 
of Spinoza and others, may be fairly traced to this obscure 
writer and his school. We know nothing fuVtlier of Plo¬ 
tinus than what is contained irt his Life by his pupi. 
Porphyry. 

A superb edition of the works of Plotinus, in 3 vols. tto. 
has been recently published at the Oxibrd University Press, 
with this title: ‘Plbtini Opera Omnia. Edidit Fridoricus 
Creuzer. Oxoti. E Typographeo Academien, 1835.’ Thetft 
is an English translation of ‘Select Works of Plotinus,’ by 
Taylor. 

PLOTTING. [Surveying.] 

PLOTUS. [Pklecanidte.] 

PLOUGH. That tho plough is an instrument of the 
highest antiquity is apparent both from the oldest writings 
that we possess and from the existing monuments of Egypt 
We mignt exercise our imagination in supposing a probable 
origin of the plough in the branch of a tree dragged along 
the ground, in which the stump of a smaller branch made 
furrows as it went on. It seems indeod probable that some 
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accidental circumstance first suggested this mode of stir¬ 
ring the earth to prepare it for receiving the seed. 

The oldest forms of the plough of which wc have any 
description in antient authors, or which are represented on 
monuments and coins, are very simple: a mere wedge, with 
a crooked handle to guido it, and a short beam by which it 
was drawn, form the whole instrument. The light Hindu 
plough, now in use in many parts of India, seems to differ 
little from the old model. 

Before wc enter into any details it may be as w'cli that we 
describe the different essential parts of a plough, by the 
names which are usually given to them. 

The body of tho plough is that part to which ull the other 
parts aro attached. The bottom of it is called the sole, or 
elude, to the foro part of which is affixed the point, or share; 
the hind part of the sole is called the heel. The beam, 
which advances forward from the body, serves to keep the 
plough in its proper direction, and to the end of it are 
attached tho oxen or horses which are employed to draw it. 
Fixed in the beam, in a vertical position, before the 
point of the share, with its point a little forward, is the 
coulter, which serve-, to cut a vertical section in the 
ground, while the point of the share, expanding into a 
fin, separates a slice by a horizontal cut from the subsoil 
or solid ground under it. The mould-board, or turn- 
J'urrow, is placed obliquely behind the fin, to the right 
or left, in order to push aside und turn over tho slice of 
earth which the coulter and share have cut off: it thus 
leaves a regular furrow wherever the plough has passed, 
which furrow is intended to be filled up by the slice cut off 
from the land by the sido of it, when the plough returns. 
The stilts or handles, of which there may be either one or 
two, as is thought more convenient, direct the plough by 
keeping it in the line required and at a regular depth in 
the ground. The single stilt appears to be the most antient 
form. 

Wheels are a modern invention in comparison with the 
other parts. They support the end of the beam, and prevent 
it from going too docp into the ground or rising out of it 
while the plough is going on. The greatest improvements 
introduced into modern ploughs are iu the shape of U 19 
mould-board, or turn-furrow, of which we shall take par¬ 
ticular notice, and the contrivances for regulating the line 
of draught, so as to make the plough go at an equal depth, 
and cut off a regulur slice of equal breadth, without any 
great force being applied by the ploughman who holds tho 
stilts. 

The Hindu plough consists of a slight beam, often with¬ 
out any coulter, a narrow share, and a corresponding stilt. 
The whole is of wood, slightly pointed with iron. It is so 
light that a man can readily carry it upon his shoulder. 
When it is at work it is usually drawn by a small buffalo, 
and sometimes by a man or a woman. This instrument 
is intended merely to make a shallow furrow in a very 
light soil, or m the mud produced by irrigation where 
rice is cultivated. It does not act as our ploughs do, nor 
does it turn over a regular furrow, but it acts more like 
one of the lines, or teeth, of some of our more complicated 
instruments called cultivators or grubbers, with which the 
earth is stirred without being turned over. 

Thu Chinese plough resembles the Hindu in its simpli¬ 
city. The earth is turned over by holding the instrument 
obliquely, and much depends on the art of tho ploughman, 
in whoso hands it is like a stout shovel pulled through the 
ground by a horse or ox. The solo is not straight, but 
rounded, like*the bottom of a boat. The work done by this 
instrument is not unlike the furrow drawn in the sand at 
the bottom of the sea when a ship drags her anchor. 

The ploughs in use in different countries in Europe have 
undergone little change for many centuries; it is only lately 
that any attempt has been made to vary the old forms. 

The Roman plough, such as is described by Virgil in the 
‘Georgies’ (i. 174), is still used in many parts of France, 
under the name of Arca're Romain. It consists of a beam 
(feme), a body ( buris ), a share ( vomer ), and a handle or 
itilt (stiva). The office of the turn-furrow is performed by 
two pieces of wood about six inches long projecting ob¬ 
liquely upwards, and very properly called teeth ( dentalia ), 
E r (Fig, 1 )• The sole of the plough AB has two pieces 
of wood CG and DH fixed to it on each side, forming an 
acute angle with it, in which the teeth are inserted. This 
exactly answers tho description of Virgil, ‘ Duplici aptantur 
dentalia dorso * (the teeth are fitted to the double back). 
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These tfeeth help to push aside the earth to the right and left, 
and the instrument resembles what is called a moulding 
plough, which is used m throwing the soil aside against young 
plants growing in rows, as turnips, potatoes, &c. A chain 
nr pole connected with the end of the beam was hooked to 
the middle of tho yoke on the neck of the oxen, and thus 
the plough went on making parallel furrows, so near to each 
other that the preceding furrow was partially filled with tho 
earth which the dentalia pushed aside. The point was in the 
shape of the head of a lance. This plough might suiiicc 
in light mellow soils, which had been long in cultivation 
and had more the texture of garden mould than of stubborn 
elay. 

The small double mould-board plough, common in other 
parts of France, is evidently taken from this. Tho teeth 
not being sufficiently strot% a slanting board was substi¬ 
tuted on each side, and wheels were added, to diminish the 
labour of the ploughman. The stilt remained the same 
at the place where it is attached to the plough, but 
higher up it was divided into two, like a fork, for the 
convenience of holding it with both hands. This plough 
acts exactly like the other, but it is stronger and better 
adapted for heavier land., Neither of them goes much deeper 
than four or five inches, leaving shallow parallel ridges, 
in which tho seed falls, and is buried by light wooden har¬ 
rows, which are drawn over the land after sowing. This is 
an imperfect tillage, the bottoms of the furrows Deing only 
partiully stirred. The broad fiat share, and the single 
mould-board which turns the earth completely over, alter 
lifting it up, is a far moro effectual instrument, and has 
been adopted wherever agriculture has made any improve- * 
rnent. This plough more nearly imitates tho digging with 
a spade; and the more perfect the imitations, the better is 
tho work. 

Tho mould-board of a modern plough is either fixed on 
one side, or made so as to be shifted from one side to the 
other. In the first case half the furrow-slices lie on one 
side and half on the other, and there is of necessity a 
double furrow where they join. When it is desirable that 
the surface should bo quite fiat, and the furrow-slices all 
in one direction, tbo mould-board must be shifted at every 
turn, and a plough which admits of this is called a turn- 
wrest plough. 

It is evident that tho mould-hoard of a turn-wrest plohgh 
must be so constructed as to act with either side uppermost; 
it can therefore have only a very slight convexity to push 
over the slice cut off by the coulter and share; and a con¬ 
siderable force is lost by tbo obliquity of the action in doing 
so. The share of this plough is. pointed like a lance, or 
presents a flat edge like a broad chisel, according as the soil 
is light or heavy. The point of the coulter is placed on line 
with that side of the point which is nearest to the unploughed 
land, and this is done by means of a piece of wood AB (Fig. 3), 
which presses it against one side or the other of the mortice 
in which it is placed in the beam CD, by changing the 
position of the pieces AB to the other side of the projection 

Fig. 3. ‘ 
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E on the beam, and pressing the head of the coulter F to tho body of the plough towards tho preceding furrow: a 
the other side. The mould-board has a hook at tho fore piece of wood on the inside of the mould-bonrd keeps it at 
part, which goes into a staple in tho side of tho fore-part of the proper angle with the lino of the 6olo. 



Keutith Turn-Wrest Plough. 



The defect of this plough is in its weight and clumsiness 
more than in the shape of tho mould-board; for when it is 
made lighter, it is not so bad a construction as appears at 
first sight, and it does its work very neatly in heavy loams 
with a dry subsoil. If, instead of one mould-board, two were 
used alternately, of a better shape for turning over the 
furrow-slice, this plough would be much improved. 

The form of the turn-furrow is of material importance, 
for on this depends not only the perfection of the work, but 
also the lightness of the draught. When wo follow a plough 
working in a mellow soil which slightly adheres to tho 
plough, we often perceive that, instead of being turned 
asido, the earth is carried forward, and only falls off when 
the accumulation of it becomes heavy enough to overcome the 
adhesion. It does not slide off from the mould-board itself, 
but separates flrom the earth which adheres to the latter; 
thus showing that the shape is defective, and giving good 
hints for its improvement. But as the same plough will 
sometimes turn over the same earth better when it is either 
drier or moister, it is very difficult to determine, by experiment 
only, what may, on the whole, be the best shape. A little 
reflection and the application of scientific principles may 
greatly assist us here. It is not sufficient however to find 
the curve which will make the plough go through the 
ground with the least force. The plough must also per¬ 
form its work perfectly, and if anything is to be sacrificed, it 
is bettor to employ more power than to plough the ground 
badly. After having ascertained the mechanical principles 
wbieh bear on the working of the plough, we must observe 
its action carefully, follow the plough day after day, in 
aifferent soils and different weatner, and thus we may be 
led to observe all the circumstances which attend its opera¬ 
tion, and correct any mistakes which an erroneous theory 
might have led to. 

Many attempts have been made to ascertain* the exact 
curve which the turn-furrow should have to perform the 
work well and at the same time to produce the least resist¬ 
ance. The diffieultybf the problem lies in determining the 
data, or principles on which the investigation is founded; 
and these are so various, that it is not surprising that no 
P. C, No. 1137 


very satisfactory conclusion has yet been obtained. Wo will 
make an attempt at a solution from a simple examination 
of the motion to bo produced in the portion of earth to bo 
turned, which we call the furrow-slice. We shall suppose 
this separated from the adjacent jsoil by Iho vertical 
cut of tho coulter, and at the same time from the 
subsoil by tho horizontal cut of the share; a section of 
the slice, by a plane at right angles to tho line of tho 
ploughing, will be a parallelogram AB DC (Fig- <>). the 
depth AO being the thickness of the slice, and AB its 
width. Confining our attention to this section of the slice, 
the object is to move it from its position A 11 DC, ns cut 
off by the coulter and share, to that of f/d'c'a', where it is 
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inclined at an angle of 45® to the horizontal line; the sur- 
face A B (b' o') being laid on the slice prcviuusly turned ever, 
so as to bury the grass or wee£s which might he rooted 
there, exposing the roots to the sun and air. The more uni¬ 
formly this motiou is produced, and tho more regularly the 
successive Sections follow each other, the less power will be 
required to turn over the whole slice. The motion of C D 
round the point D must therefore be upitbrm. If the turn 
furrow is horizontal at the point where it joins the share, 
and of the same width as the furrow-slice, it will slide .under 
the slice; and if the vertical sections of its upper surface, 
at equal distances from the share, are inclined at angles 
regularly increasing with this distance till- it arrives at the 
perpendicular, the tum-furvow will, as it advances, turn the 
slice from a horizontal to a perpendicular position: the sec¬ 
tion of it will then be Dcao. The inclination of the sec¬ 
tion of the turn-furrow must now be to the other sfdo, form¬ 
ing an obtuse angle with the sectiotrof tho-sole, until it hua 
pushed the slice over at the required inclination of 46° 
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winch theory and experience have shown to bo the best 
adapted to expose the greatest surface to the action of tho 
atmosphere, and likewise to form the most regular furrows 
for the recoption of the seed, which the harrow can then 
most readily bury. 

The surface of this turn-furrow is curved in the 
form of the spiral thread of a screw, such as would be 
generated by a line moved uniformly forward in a direc¬ 
tion at right angles to its length, while it revolved uni¬ 
formly round one of its extremities. This surface is easily 
constructed mechanically thus: take a rectangular parallelo¬ 
gram A BCD (Mg. 7) of the width of nine inches, or as 
wide as the intended furrow, and of a length equal to four 
times the width. Bisect B C in E and DC in F; at F raise a 
perpendicular F G to the piano of the rectangle, and make 
it equal to C E. Join E G and produce it to K, making 
F K equal to F E. Join KD. Draw from-every point in 
CD lines ut right angles to C D, meeting tho line E K in 
different points: those lines will form tho required surface. 


The line K D will he found inclined 45° to the horizon at 
tho angle KDH, which is the inclination at which the fur- 

Fig. 8. 



row-slice is most advantageously laid. To those who are not 
fumiliar with solid geometry, these lines may be easily ex¬ 
hibited by means of a wire inserted at E and bent at a right 
angle at K, inserting the bent portion into the board 
A B C D ( Fig. 8) at D, so that it shall he inclined 45° at D, 
lying in the direction E K in Figs. 7 and 8. Curo must be 
taken that G F bo equal to C E and perpendicular to the 
board. 

It is evident that, as the plough moves on, a particle at E 
will slide along the line E K, become at G perpendicular to 
the bottom of tho turn-furrow, which should be parallel to 
tho sole, and at K ho at an angle of 45" with that line. If 
tho slice were a solid substance, this line E K would be all 
that is required to turn it in its proper position; but as 
tho soil is generally loose, and would crumble to pieces, a 
support must be given to it by a surface at least as wide as 
the slice. This surface is generated by drawing lines from 
different parts of DC at right angles to this line, and meet¬ 
ing the lino K K {Fig. 9). These lines will be at different angles 
to the horizon, nearly horizontal at C, where the fin of tho 
point begins perpendicular at F, and at 45° beyond it at D. 
The curve thus generated will be found to turn over soils of 
a moderate tenacity very perfectly. If it is very light, the 
surface may be formed by arcs gt circles with a consider¬ 
able diameter, the concave part upwards; if it is very tena¬ 
cious, the convex part of the arches may be upwards. Thus 
tho surface may be varied without altering the fixed line 
EK. The annexed figures (10,11,12) will explain this. The 
distance of tho perpendicular F G from the fin of the share 
may also be varied, either lengthening or shortening the 
turn-furrow, as experience may show to be most advan¬ 
tageous. 


Horizontal Plan of the Plough. 
Fig. 9. 



AH, the We. 0, the Fla. DC, the bottom of the Tarn-Farrow, 


Sections if the three different tum-furrows at different 
distances from the heel. 

Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
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A plough has been lately constructed on this principle by 
Messrs. Ransom of Ipswich, at the suggestion of the writer 
of this article, and exhibited at the meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, held at Cambridge, July 
15, 1840. It promises to realise the expectations formed of 
it. In soils of a loose mellow nature it answers completely, 
and does the work more perfectly than any other plough. It 
unites the parallelism of the sole and bottom of tho turn- 
furrow of the Flemish plough with tlie improved shape of the 
turn-furrow. By adopting the variations in the shape of the 
turn furrow which we have suggested, this plough maybe 
adapted to afty soil, and be used with or without wheels. 

Ploughs were formerly made of wood having those parts 
covered with iron where the greatest friction takes place, the 
share and coulter only being of iron ; but in consequence of 
the greater facility of casting iron in modern times, most of 
the parts are now made of this metal. Tho beam and stilts 
are still usually of wood, but even these are now sometimes 
made of wrought-iron. The advantages of iron are, its du¬ 
rability and the smaller friction it occasions when once 
polished by use. The inconveniences are, tho additional 
weight of tho instrument, and consequent greater friction 
of the sole. Recent experiments havo proved this to be 
greater than was generally suspected. A great improve¬ 
ment has been introduced by making the points of tho 
shares of cast-iron, which, by a mode of casting the lower 
surface on a plate of metal, makes one surface much harder 
than the other; and as the softer surface wears more rapidly, 
a sharp edge is always preserved. 

'The different parts of a plough arc now usually cast, so 
that if any one fails or wears out, it can be instantly replaced 
by moving a few screws or bolts. This id a very great saving 
or time and expense; for before this, every time an accident 
happened to any part of the plough, it took a long time (o 
repair it, and in the mean time the labour was suspended, 
often at a very critical time of the year. There is another 
advantage in having the essential parts of cast-iron. If any 
particular shape has been once discovered to be the best for 
any part, that shape is preserved without deviation in every 
plough made on the same pattern, and with respect to the 
turn-furrow this is of the greatest importance. 

The stilts of the plough are mostly of wood. Where the 
soil is light and crumbling, without stones, as in Norfolk, a 
single handle or stilt is.sufficient; but where some force is 
occasionally required to prevent stones or other obstacles 
from turning the plough out of its course, two stilts arc 
most convenient, placed at a more obtuse angle with the 
sole of (he plough. 

The force required to draw a plough depends not only on 
the nature of the soil, but also on the shape of the plough, 
and especially on the position of its different parts with re¬ 
spect to each other, so that they do not counteract each 
other. 

If a plough were drawn in the direction of the sole, the 
obliquity of the turn-furrow would cause it to turn towards 
one aide, and it would require a considerable force to keep 
it straight. In order to prevent this, the line of draught is 
placed at an angle, whiten varies with that of the turn-furrow 
and the force required to push the furrow-slice over. To 
adjust this angle, so sis to caute the plough to keep in the 
intended line, there is a contrivance at the end of the beam 
to change the position of the ring by which the plough is 
drawn to the right or left of the line of the beam, and an¬ 
other by which it may be raised qr lowered. In most 
ploughs thejx&m, having been originally set at a small 
angle with toe sole towards the right, has an arch of wood 


Fig. 7. 
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or iron at the end, as in the annexed Figure 13. An iron, 
shaped as in Fig . 14, is made to embrace the beam, to which 

Fig. 13. 



it is attached by a pin (a), round which it turns as a centre. 
Another pin (6) passes through one of the holes in the 
circular end, and keeps the iron in any required position to 
the right or left of the line of the beam. The end of this 
iron, which is called a bridle, has several protecting hooks 

Fig. 14. 
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in the oblong curve which terminates it, on which an iron 
ring is hung at different heights. By these contrivances the 
plough may be drawn from a point on either side 0 f the 
beam, and higher or lower as may be required. When the 
plough is found to take too much land, as ploughmen say, 
that is, tends to increase the width of the slice cut off hy the 
coulter, the bridle is shifted to the left by moving the pin 
(6) into another hole: when it goes out of the land, as it is 
called, that is, diminishes the width of the furrow-slice, the 

{ >in is moved a hole or two to the right, until the plough 
ms no teudenoy to deviate to either side. If it inclines to 
rise out of the ground, tho ring is shifted in the iron bridle 
and placed in a hook or notch higher up; if, on tho con¬ 
trary, it dips too deep, tho ring is hooked lower. Thus a 
plough maybe made to go straight and at a regular depth, with¬ 
out any more force being applied to tho stilts than is required 
to oounteract inequalities in the land, or accidental obstacles, 
such as stones or roots, which might throw the plough out 
of tho ground. When the soil is of unequal texture, it is 
useful to have a small wheel connected with the fore part of 
the beam, so as to provent its dipping downwards, which 
would require a great pressure on tho stilts to keep the 
point of the share up, and thus increase the friction of tho 
sole on the ground, and consequently tho labour of the 
horses. In the Rutland and Bedford ploughs two wheels 
are connected with the beam, one of which runs in the fur¬ 
row to the right, and the other on tho unploughed soil to the 
left. When the plough haB been well adjusted, and tho 



Huuutn’s Rutland Vlough. 



HeiUbrdilurc Plough with Wheel*. 


larger wheel runs in the ang.e of the furrow, it acts as a the carriage, besides the weight of this last and of the 
gauge to regulate the width of the slice as well as its depth : wheels. There are some very irregular and stony soils, 
in very uniform soils without stones, the plough, when where a common swing plough can scarcely be kept 
set in the proper direction, will make a very straight and steady without the help of wheels, and where it would 
even furrow parallel to the one in which the wheel runs, not be so convenient to huve the beam .fixed on the wheels, 
without any person holding the stilts; so that all that is In this case a separate carriage is necessary, that the plough- 
required is to turn the plough at the end of each furrow, man may have a fulcrum on which he can raise his plgugli. 
and set it in to the proper line to form the next. As this or turn it to. either side to avoid any considerable stone or 
admits of very correct adjustment, no unnecessary force other obstacle. As a general rule, it may be sa’fely asserted 
is required to draw the plough: and hence this plough , that a slight but strong swing-plough, in the hands of a 
appears to be the easiest for the horses; and* if the wheels . clover ploughman,—with one wheel in particular soils, but, 
are not very heavy, and the plough is of a good form, it cer- in general, without any wheel.—will effect its purpose with 
tainly requires less power to move it than many which are the greatest precision, and the least exertion of the horses 
without wheels; and it is far superior to the old clumsy wheel- drawing it. Theory and practice agree in this*, and if any 
plough, the beam of whioh rests on a heavy carriage, without experiments appear to throw a doubt upon it, wo shall pro- 
being firmly attached to it. This, instead of lessening the bably find some circumstances which have influenced the 

draught, increases it by all the pressure of the beam upon result, when wheel-ploughs have appeared to require the least 
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power of draught. But wheels havoone advantage: they will 
enable ati inferior ploughman to make better work than he 
could possibly do without them; and that too with less la¬ 
bour to the horses; because, from his want of skill, the 
swing-plough would be continually subject to sudden devia¬ 
tions, requiring him to use his strength to counteract them; 
and each exertion of the ploughman adds to the labour of the 
horses. 

Some interesting experiments have been made on the 
draught of different ploughs by Mr. Handley, M.P. for Lin¬ 
colnshire, and Mr. -Pusey, M.P. for Berkshire, which are 
detailed in the third and fourth numbers of the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Without entering into any comparison of ploughs dif¬ 
ferently constructed, it is evident that the shape of the 
plough must vary with the nature of the soil which it is to 
turn up. A light soil must lie shovelled up; a mellow one 
may be turned over with any kind of mould-board; a very 
stiff tenacious soil which adheres to any surface pressed 
against it, will be more easily turned over by a few points 
of contact which do not allow of adhesion. Hence the 
point and turn-furrow have been made of all imaginable 
shapes, and while one man contends for a very concave form, 
another will admit of nothing which is not very convex. 
That plough will no doubt have the least draught which is 
best suited to the soil which it lias to move. The lighter 
the plough is, consistently with sufficient strength, the less 
draught it requires, all other circumstances remaining the 
same. Lightness and strength combined are consequently 
great advantages, and if a very light plough does its work os 
well as a heavier, there can be no doubt that it is preferable. 
Durability is nothing compared with the saving of one 
horse in three: it is cheaper to have a new plough every 
year than to keep an additional horse all the year. If a 
wooden plough is found to be mure easily moved than an 
iron one, there can be no doubt which should he preferred. 

The Flemish plough is inodo of wood, and is very light; 
the share and coulter only are of iron, besides a thin sheet 
of iron over the mould-hoard, which is shaped as if it had 
been rolled obliquely over a cylinder, a shape well adapted to 
sandy soils. In ploughing land which is more or less mellow 
und crumbling, the great object is to bring to the surface that 
portion which has lain buried, and has not served to nourish 
the preceding crop, and to bury that which has produced ve¬ 
getation, and in which the roots of various weeds have es¬ 
tablished themselves. When manure is to bo covered with 
a certain depth of earth, a more complete subversion is re¬ 
quired, in order that no part of it may remain uncovered. 
When the land is in a compact state, from the roots which 
pervade it, and it is only ploughed once to prepare it for re¬ 
ceiving the seed, much greater nicety is required to lay the 
slices ut a certain angle so as to leave regular lines or de¬ 
pressions in which the seed may fall and be readily covered 
by the harrows which follow. In this caso the angle of 45° 
is found to bo the most convenient at which the furrow- 
slices may be laid against ono another. The field will then 
have the uppearance of being laid in small ridges as in the 
annexed figure, all towards the same side if ploughed with 

Fig. 17. 



a turn-wrest plough, or towards a middle line if a plough 
with a fixed turn-furrow lias been used. To produce this 
regularity, the end of the turn-furrow is made to press on 
the slice turned over; and some ploughmen fix a piece of 
wood or iron to the end of the turn-furrow, which makes a 
groove in the furrow-slice at the place where the next one 
will be laid upon it. This prevents useless openings be¬ 
tween the slices. It adds no doubt to the draught, but it 
nmkes better and neater work. 

When the seed is to be dibbled on the sward, which is re¬ 
versed by a single ploughing, it is necessary that the sod 
should be completely turned over and laid flat. To do this, 
and aUthe same time to bury all the grass, requires the fur¬ 
rows to be very equal and parallel; so that when a roller 
has gone over the land, it is perfectly flat, without any in¬ 
terstices between the sliceB which are turned over. It 
requires a good ploughman to do this perfectly. 

When clover-ley or old grass is ploughed up, it is difll 


cult to bury all the grass which grows on the edge of the 
slice; and if it remains exposed, it will grow and increaso 
to the detriment of the corn. To prevent this, a wing is some¬ 
times added to the side of the coulter, a few inches from the 
point. Itcutsasmall horizontal slice off the surface before the 
sod is turned over, and this falls into the bottom of the furrow 
and is buried there. The coulter with such a wing is called 
a skim-coulter, because it, as it were, skims the surface. 
This instrument may require an additional horse to be put 
to the plough in tenacious soils, but this cannot be avoided. 
There is no doubt that no more horses should be put to a 
plough than can do the work; but whatever be the number 
required, the work must be done well. There is no saving 
in doing Ilia work imperfectly. The discussions about the 
number of horses which should draw a plough might 
easily be settled, if the nature of the soil were sufficiently 
taken into consideration. The shapo of the plough may 
make some difference, but the tenacity of the soil makes a 
much greater. It is however not a little surprising that 
there should be so little variety in the width of the furrows. 
It would appear as if there were a law prohibiting furrows 
less than eight inches wide, or more than ten: a furrow- 
slice five inches wide and ten deep requires no more power 
than one ten inches wide and five deep. It is true that a 
plough will not do more than half an acre at most in a day 
with narrow furrows; but if two horses will do this, and two 
ploughs instead of one be used, with one man and two 
noises each, an acre will be ploughed in a day with four 
horses and two men, which is the number usually 
employed, when the furrows are deep and nine or ten inches 
wide; but the laud will be much better stirred, and laid 
more even. The Romans ploughed with deep narrow fur¬ 
rows, and varied tho width purposely, the better to pulverisu 
the soil. The plough need not be narrower for this work; 
for if the first furrow be made wide enough, the plough can 
detmen it by a second turn in it, and a trench is formed in 
whflh tho next slice falls, and is pushed aside by the tail of 
the turn-furrows, so as to leave another trench open ten 
inches wide. 

Suppose ABCD (Fig. IB) tho section of the first wide furrow, 
and a slice AEFB is cut off tho soli'd side of the land half 

Fig. 18. 
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the width of the trench; the mould-board pushes this earth, 
after it has been turned over, into the space DC a A, marked 
with the dotted line, and in doing so beats and crumbles 
it, leuving a fresh trench a&FE equal to the first, and so tho 
whole field may be ploughed without difficulty. In nine 
cases out of ten, where the soil is properly cultivated, and 
ploughed in a proper state, this mode of ploughing would 
bo found a great improvement, and equal to a trench 
ploughing, or subBoil ploughing. Where the farms are 
small and few horses are kept, deep ploughing is not prac¬ 
ticable with the usual width of furrow; but with a narrow 
furrow, the land may be moved to a very great depth with 
a couple of horses. The plough must bo made sharp and 
narrow, and the turn-furrow not much curved, so as rather 
to push the earth aside than to lilt it. 

Very little attention was formerly paid to tho straightness 
of tho furrows. It was natural to follow the shape of the 
boundary of the field, which was seldom straight; and this 
practice increased gradually till no straight furrow was to 
be seen; and there was a prejudice, if not a superstition, in 
favour of crooked ridges. Those who defended them with 
the least vehemence, asserted that if crooked furrows were 
not better than the straight, the difference was unimportant ; 
but no curves can be laid so perfectly parallel as two straight 
lines. Every deviation from parallelism causes a defect in 
the contact of the slices, and a loss of force by the obliquity 
of the draught. A superficial observer would not perceive 
this, but minute examination proves it. Hence equal and 
straight furrows are a sign of good ploughing. 

When the laud lies on a dry subsoil, and no more moisture 
remains in it, after continued rains, than is useful to promote 
vegetation, it may be ploughed quite flat. This may be 
done by a plough with a moveable turn-furrow, or by plough- 
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ing in a continued spiral from the centre to the circumfe¬ 
rence, or the reverse. In this case straight furrows caunot 
be made. The best way is to draw a furrow the whole 
length of the field in the middle, and plough towards this 
from both sides. If the field is wide, it is most convenient 
to plough it into several broad stitches, each a certain num¬ 
ber of perches in breadth. A perch (16| feet) is a very 
common width for a stitch, and convenient to guide the 
sower or the drilling-machine. 

But on moist impervious subsoils it is necessary to lay the 
land in a rounded form, in order to let the superfluous water 
run off into furrows, from which it is conducted by proper 
channels into the ditches. In this case half a perch is a 
common width for each stitch, or land, as it is sometimes 
called. It requires some practice to lay up a land in a 
rounded form from a flat surface. After cross-ploughing 
and harrowing, the first furrow is drawn wide and shallow, 
and the earth is thrown upon the surface to the right: when 
the plough returns, it takes another furrow about nine or 

ten inches from the first, laying the earth or furrow-slice 
somewhat obliquely over the first. At the next turn another 
slice is laid, meeting the last at an angle, the first slice 

Fig. 19 



being quite covered by the two last. This now forms the 
crown of the ridge; and the succeeding slices are laid 
obliquely, leaning to the right and left till tho required 
width is obtained. Another land is now begun at the dis¬ 
tance of a quarter of a perch from the last furrow, and laid 

Fig . 20. 



exactly in the same manner. When the two lands meet, 
the intervening furrow, which had bean purposely left shal¬ 
lower, is deepened; and there is a furrow between every 
two lands, the bottom of which is considerably below the 
bottom of dlie other furrows. When this field is ploughed 
again after harvest, the work is reversed; the furrow between 
the lands is filled with the first slice, and another is placed 
over this, which now becomes the crown of the land to be 
formed: this is called ploughing crown and furrow. When 
the lands are ploughed towards the crown, it is called 
gathering. By gathering several times in succession, the 
soil is much raised at the crown at the expense of the Bides. 
This was the old practice, when lands were laid very 
wide and very high; in common fields, the land or stitch 
was often the whole width of the possession, from which 
came the name of land. In Sootlaud they are called riggs. 

One of the moat useful operations in ploughing land is to 
cross the former furrows, by which means the whole soil is 
much more completely stirred; and if any part has been 
left solid without being moved by the plough-snare, which is 
called a balk, it is now necessarily moved. The leaving of 
balks is a great fault, and is owing to the sole of the plough 
being narrower than the furrow-slice, and the wing of the 
point too short, or to the ploughman not holding his plough 
upright. The share should cut the ground to the whole width 
of the furrow, that no roots of thistles, docks, or other large 
weeds may escape and grow up again. The Roman authors 
recommended the use of a sharp rod or stake inserted hori¬ 
zontally into the ground, to discover if there were any 
balks, which, with their ploughs, must have been often left, 
if the ploughman was not very careful to make close and 
small furrows. Many ploughmen hold the plough in an 
oblique position; the bottom of the furrow is consequently 
not level, and the soil is not stirred equally. This is a great 
fault, especially in wet ground; for the ftirrows thus be¬ 
come channels in which the water remains, not being able 
to run over the inequalities of tho bottom. It is of no use 
to lay the surface convex, if the solid earth below lies in 
hollows or gutters. The water naturally sinks down into 
the newly-ploughed land, till it meets the solid bottom 
which the plough has gone over; if it can run over this into 
the deeper furrows between the stitches, it evaporates or 
runs off, and the land is left dry, and so consolidated as 
to let the water run. along the surface without sinking to 


any depth; but if the bottom is uneven, it remains in the 
hollows, and stagnates there, to tho great injury of the 
growing crops. 

There are various modes of ploughing land when it is 
intended to pulverise and expose it to the sun in summer, 
or the frost in winter, to purify and fertilise it. To expose 
as great a surface as possible, the whole field is laid in high 
and narrow ridges, bringing to the surface all the fertile 
portion of the soil, and often also a portion of the subsoil 
so as to deepen the productive portion and give more room 
for the roots to spread in. The simplest method of increas¬ 
ing the surface exposed, when the land is first broken up 
from pasture, or after having been some years in grass, anu 
is in a foul state, is called ribbing. The plough turns 
up a slice, which it lays over flat on the adjoining sur¬ 
face. It does not cover this with the next slice, as if 
it were beginning the crown of a stitch, hut it takes 
another slice at some distance, and then one parallel to 
the first, likewise laid flat on the solid part. When 
the whole field has been so ploughed, the surface consists 
altogether of ridges and furrows; out only half the surface 
has been ploughed. No grass appears, if it has been well 
done, the unploughed strips being covered by tho slices 
raised by the side of them, the two surfaces with grass on 
them cover each other. It is left in this state till the grass 
is rotten, and when the sod is broken to pieces by heavy 
drag-harrows, the land can bo cross-ploughed and cleaned 
or fallowed in dry weather. 

There is another mode of ridging, when tho land has 
had one or two ploughing*, in order to expose it to the 
frost in winter, and to mellow it. The operation is some¬ 
what similar to ribbing, but after tho first slice is turned 
over, another is added, as deep as the plough can be made 
to go, so as not to bring up the subsoil; by this means 
the whole surface is laid in high ridges and deep furrows; 
and when this ploughing is reversed, in spring, the soil 
which has been exposed to the frost and wind is mixed 
with the rest, and tends greatly to mellow it. This is 
an excellent preparation fur turnips, if the land has 
been well cleaned. The manure, being distributed in the 
deep furrows, is covered by the plough right and left, or 
at one operation by a plough with a turn-furrow on each 
side, which divides the ridge and lays half of it in each con¬ 
tiguous furrow. This plough is usually called a double 
mould-board plough, and is extremely useful in many 
operations of husbandry. 

In order to save hands and expedite the tillage of the 
land, ploughs have been contrived which make two or more 
furrows at once. When they are wfcll-constructed, they 
are very useful in light soils. If it is not required to go 
deep, and two horses can draw a double plough, there is a 
decided saving of power; but if it requires four horses, no¬ 
thing is gained. The double ploughs are therefore not 
much in use. But there are instruments which cultivate 
tho earth, stirring anil pulverising it much more speedily 
than the plough. Some of these will stir tho ground 
to the depth of seven or eight inches, going over a width 
of five or six feet at once. Such an instrument is pre¬ 
ferable to the plough, after the ground has already had a 
certain degree of stirring, and is become mellow and 
crumbling; but to break up pasture or clover-ley, there is 
nothing so efficacious os tho plough, which cuts regular 
slices and lays them over, so that all tho grass shall rot, 
and the roots, being exposed to tho air, shall decay, and thus 
furnish food for other crops. 

The instruments which have been invented to save the 
time and labour required by repeated ploughings are very 
numerous. Some of the most useful have been noticed be¬ 
fore. [Arable Land.] New ones are daily invented, and 
some are supported by wheels, which render them both 
lighter and more convenient. They are easily raised out of 
the ground, when not intended to work, and the depth to 
whien they are let down is more easily regu'ated. 

Deep ploughing is generally acknowledged to accord, with 
the best husbandry, where the Bubsoil is dry naturally, 
or has been artifipially drained; but some inconvenience 
may arise from bringing a barren subsoil to the'surface, 
in trench-ploughing by two ploughs following each other 
in the same furrow. It has therefore been suggested 
to take off the turn-furrow from tho plough which follows 
the first, so as to stir the subsoil without bringing ft to tho 
surface. [Arable Land.] This idea has -been improved 
upon hy constructing a subsoil-plough of great strength, 
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which will go very deep into the ground and stir the each of these ploughs, which is subjoined, requires little 
subsoil a foot or more below tho bottom of the usual explanation when the purpose for which they are used is 
furrow. Mr. Smith of Deunstone has invented one made understood 
entirely of iron, and Sir E. Straccy has constructed another 
with a small wheel in front very strongly put together, 
although the beaut is of wood. It is of somewhat lighter 
draught titan Mr. Smith's, but it does not go quite so deep. 

This plough requires four horses in the most favourable 
soils, and six in tenacious clays, to keep up with tho com¬ 
mon plough, which always should precede it. Sometimus 
however the subsoil-plough may be used alone, where the 

surface is already mellow and crumbling. The figure of Smith's Sui>su.i Ptuu*n. 



Fig. 21. 



Slrucey'ti Hacklioath Plough. 


Many different ploughs have been invented for the pur¬ 
pose of saving labour in draining land. As they all cut out 
a slico from the bottom of a furrow and raise it up to the 
surface of the ground, they are of little use in crumbling 
soils, and in the most tenacious require tho assistance of 
much manual labour to complete tho work. They act on 
the principle of tho carpenter’s tool by which a groove is 
formed in the edge of planks or deals, when they are in¬ 
tended to be joined closely os in a floor. This instrument 
is also called n plough; but tho uniform tenacity of tho 
wood allows a narrow chisel to eut an even regular groove. 
In the draining-plough the two sides of the drain avu to bo 
cut obliquely downwards and the bottom scooped out evenly. 
The plough requires to be often adjusted, and the deep fur¬ 
rows to be kept cleared from loose earth by means of spades 
and scoops. In this way drains may be made from 15 to 18 
inches deep, in which loose stones or tiles may be laid <o 
form a channel for the water. The expense is much less 
than when the drains are mado with the Bpade. 

When grass-land lies low and wet on a very tenaeious 
subsoil, a plough is sometimes used which consists of a 
cylinder of iron pointed at one end, and connected with a 
strong beam by a thick plate of iron, which is sharp on the 
side nearest the point of the cylinder, and acts as a coulter. 
This instrument is forcibly drawn horizontally through the 
stiff subsoil at a depth of 12 to 18 inches, so as to leave a 
round channel like a pipe w'here the cylinder has passed. 
This lias been called a mole-plough, the passage made by 

Fig 23. 



tf under ground resembling the workings of a mole. It 
takes six horses to draw this plough, when the cylinder is 
15 inches under the surface, but it is the most easy and ex¬ 
peditious means of temporarily draining land. It can only 
be done when the soil is moist and gives way without crack¬ 
ing, but at that time the feet of the horses greatly damage 
the surface. In consequeneo of this a windlass with a lung 
chain has been invented. The drum, which is vertical, and 
round which the chain is coiled, is turned by a horse who 


walks round and round, while the whole apparatus is kept 
in its place by means of an anchor fixed in the ground. It 
draws the mole-plough the length of the chain, and is then 
moved forward on small wheels while the chain uncoils. As 
soon as the chain is all off the drum, the anchor is refixed and 
the operation continues. This mode of draining land has 
now been almost entirely superseded by a more regular and 
permanent system of draining with stones or tiles. The 
channels made by the mole-plough aro very apt to fill up in 
dry weather; and the mole takes advantage of a ready¬ 
made passage to work in it, stopping it purposely to retain 
water and to form its nest. When this is the case, the water 
springs to the surface and does much harm. Nothing but 
a fresh application of the mole-plough parallel to the old 
channels can remedy this evil. 

Various ploughs have been constructed with the intention 
of diminishing the draught, or improving the form of the 
turn-furrow; but most of them, without much regard to 
scientific principles, merely from a vague notion founded on 
some real or supposed defect in the ploughs in common use, 
or in order to adapt them to particular soils and situation. 
It would bo useless to take notice of many of them, which 
have but little merit, and are not generally approved of. At 
the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at Cambridge 
in 1840, Messrs. Ransom, of Ipswich, exhibited uo loss 
than eighty-two differently constructed ploughs, giving an 
excellent opportunity to those who wished to compare the 
principles on which they are constructed, and the manner in 
which these principles are applied. 

PLOUGH-MONDAY, the Monday next after Twelfth 
Day, fixed upon by our forefathers as the period when the 
labours of the plough and other rustic toils begin. In 
Derbyshire, and in some of the northern counties, the young 
men formerly used to yoke themselves and draw a plough 
about with music on this day; one or two persons, dis¬ 
guised in antic dresses, like jack-puddings, accompanying 
them, and going from door to door, soliciting plough-money 
to provide drink. In some places it was a custom, if the 
ploughman, after that day's work, came with his whip to the 
kitchen hatch, and cried * Cock in the pot,’ before the maid 
could cry 'Cock on the dunghill,' he gained a cock for 
Shrove-Tuesday. Tusser, in nis * Five Hundred Points of 
Husbandry,’ mentions Plough-Monday among the plough¬ 
man’s feast-days.' 

(Brand’s Popular Antiq., 4to., 1813, vol. i„ pp. 396, 397; 
Brady’s Clovis Calendaria, 8vo., 1812, vol. i., pp. 151, 152; 
Lady'* Dictionary, by N. B., 8vo., Lend., 1694, p. 377.) 

PLOVERS, CHARA’DRIADyR, a family of birds 
placed by Mr. Vigors in the order Grallatores , or Waders. 
The genus Charadrius, including the true Hovers, the Dot- 
terell , the,Sea-Lark, the Sanderling, the Stone Curlew (Oldie- 
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nem us), the Long-legged Plover ( Himan topus), and tlio Spur- 
winged Plover (Charadrius Spi nos us), was placed by 
Linusous, in his Systema Nature.p, between the genera 
Tringa and Rccurvirostra [Avoskt], in his order Gra/tce. 

Cuvier makes the family of Plovers {Lee Pluviers, Cha¬ 
radrius, Linn.), comprising those genera which want the 
hind-toe, and have a moderate bill compressed and convex 
at the end, consist of two genera, CEdicnemus, and the Plo¬ 
vers properly so called ( Charadrius, Linn.), embracing the 
Golden Plover, Charadrii Mnrincllus, Hiaticula, &c. Tne 
Plovers are succeeded by the Vannraux ( Vanellus, Bechst., 
Tringa, Linn.), consisting of Squatarola, Cuv. f and Vanel¬ 
lus, Cuv.; which are followed by Heematopus and Cursorius; 
after which last, judging from external form, he places the 
(juriama ( Microdactylus, Geoff., Dicholopus, Ill.). [<Ja- 
riama.] 

Mr. Vigors is of opinion that we are introduced to this 
family by means of Heematopus, Linn., which indicates its 
atlinity to the lohated Fulica of the preceding family Ital- 
lidee by the rudiments of the membrane that extends along 
the toe. This character, he observes, is sufficiently discerni¬ 
ble in the species so frequent on our coasts [Sea Pie] ; but, 
it is so far conspicuous in an Australasian species as almost 
to give its foot the appearance of being perfectly lobated. j 
This genus, he remarks, by its habits of swimming, pre¬ 
serves an affinity with the natatorial groups of the Palliate; 
and these again being connected with Phalarapus, which 
forms, in Mr. Vigors's arrangement, the extreme genus of 
the Scnlnpacidee, the whole of the IVading Birds that pos¬ 
sess the faculty of swimming are brought together into one 
contiguous group. Besides Heematopus, the Charadriadee 
of Mr. Vigors consist of Arenaria, Briss., our common 
Sanderling; to which he feels inclined to add Strepsilas, 
Ill., and Vanellus, Briss., which have been separated from 
Tringa and generally assigned a place near Arenaria. Mr. 
Vigors observes that it is true that both these genera possess 
a hind toe; but that member, he adds, is at the same time 
so small and feeble ns scarcely to form more than a rudi¬ 
ment ; and in the structure of their bill, and more particu¬ 
larly in their habits, they evince a move natural union with 
the Charadriadee than with Tringa, where a strict adhe¬ 
rence to the structure of the foot would place them. The 
genus Cursorius, Lath., also appears to Mr. V igors to come 
among these groups, which are joined by the true Chara- 
drius of authors. Among the numerous species of this 
latter genus he notices some that are distinguished from the 
rest by the greater elevation of the tarsi. These, in his 
opinion, lead us to the genus Himantopus, Briss., which 
exhibits such a singular and apparently disproportioned 
length of limb. The family is terminated, according to 
the theory of Mr. Vigors, by the CEdicnemus of Cuvier 
[CKdicnkmus], which, by its affinity with the earlier groups 
of the Gruidaf, connects, in his view, the present family 
with that (Gruidee) which commenced the order Oral- 
latores. He reminds the reader that the family of Slru- 
ihionidee among the Rasores is closely allied to the Gruidee 
and equally bo to tlio Charadriadee, in consequence of 
the absence of the hinder toe. With the latter, indeed, 
he observes, it is frequently united into one group, from 
their similarity in this character, and the cursorial habits 
resulting from it, which arc common to both. These three 
naturally allied families therefore are thus, in Mr. Vigors’s 
opinion, brought into contact, and their mutual affinity 
preserved; while at the same time they retain in the sys¬ 
tem the various stations into which the difference in their 
more important characters tends to separate them. (Na- 
tured Affinities that connect the Orders and Families of 
Birds, in Linn. Trans., vol. xiv.) 

M. Lesson makes the family Charadriadee, Leach, con¬ 
sist of Ostralega, Briss.; Caiidris, Ill,; Erolia, Vieiil.; 
Cursorius, Lath.; Strcpsilas, Ill.; Squatarola, Cuv.; Rh- 
nellus, Briss.; Pluvianus, Vieiil.; Charadrius, * Linn.; 
Burhinus, 111. ; CEdicnemus, Cuv.; and Htmantopus, Briss. 
(Manuel.) 

The Charadriadee, or Plovers, are considered by Mr. 
Swainson to form the subtypical family of the order Gral- 
latores, and they seem to him to bo connected to the Ar- 
deidee through the medium of the Cranes, the Thick-knees 
(CEdicnemus), or probably by the genus Cariama, —a form, 
by the way, which Mr. Swainson admits’ that he has never 
minutely examined. He observes that in this comprehen¬ 
sive group the feet are long and slender, formed for great 
speed, the toes short, and the hinder one generally wanting. 


the wings long, and the powers of flight consequently great. 
‘Herons and Rails,’ says ho, ‘seek the most seeludud re¬ 
cesses of marshy shades. Plovers and Sandpipers, on the 
contrary, live only on sandy and unsheltered shores, or on 
exposed commons; they congregate in flocks, and run with 
great swiftness; their heads are thick, and their eyes large, 
dark, and placed far back in the head; the bill is short, 
with the basal half soft, but the outer half becomes abruptly 
thick, and is often obsolotely notched, so as closely to resem¬ 
ble that of the pigeon family, which, in the Rusorial circle, 
uppears to represent the great order of Waders. The follow¬ 
ing genera aro the most prominent types:—The Oyster- 
catchers aro rather large ami strong birds, marked with 
black and white; and their principal food is supposed to bo 
oysters and other shell-fish. One species alone belongs to 
Europe, the others arc natives of South America uml Aus¬ 
tralia. The Turnstone (Strepsilas) is at once recognised by 
a short stout bill, rather turned upwards: the name is de¬ 
rived from the habit it possesses of turning up stones on the 
sea-shore, to feed upon the marine insects* concealed be¬ 
neath. The Couriers ( Tuchydramus , Ill.), although con¬ 
fined to the Old World, seem to bo very widely distributed* 
one species occasionally visits Europe, and has twicct been 
shot in England ;$ the others, four or five in number, come 
from the African deserts and the sandy districts of India 
[Cursorius] ; they are closely united to the Pratincoles, or 
Swallow-Plovers, forffiing the genus Glareola. These lat¬ 
ter have their wings very long, their bills short, and their 
tails generally forked; they are small birds, and fly with 
great celerity. Our beautiful Lapwing forms a typical ex¬ 
ample of the subgenus Vanellus. The true Plovers (Cha- 
radrius) form a numerous group, very elegantly although 
not richly coloured, and dispersed, with little or no variation 
of form, over tlio whole world. The feet, as in the Spur- 
winged Plovers, aro only three-toed, and the wings are much 
pointed; sometimes there is a slight membrane between 
the outer and the middle toe, but this is usuully wanting. 
We have two elegant little species on the British coast, and 
some others occur in Southern Europe. The Longshanks 
(Himantopus ) have been placed in this group, but we he- 
lievo they belong to the Tringidee : whatever their true 
station may be, they are certainly some of the most singular 
birds in the family; and by the excessive length of their 
legs, they no doubt represent the Flamingoes: we know hut 
of three species. At the end, or rather at the commence¬ 
ment of this group, we may place the thick-kneed Bustards 
(CEdicnemus) ; since they are obviously allied to the Chara- 
driadee. or Plovers, on one side, and to tl\p Ardeidee by means 
of the aberrant Cranes on the other. All the species have 
been hitherto confined to tho Old World ; but another, de¬ 
scribed in this volume, lias recently been discovered in the 
interior of Tropical America. These birds, while they ex¬ 
hibit a strong affinity to the typical Plovers, have many 
poiuts of resemblance to tbe Cranes; so that we can agree 
with Mr. Vigors in considering CEdicnemus to have an 
affinity with the earlier groups of the Gruidee, forming 
part of our Ardeidee; and that they thus connect tbe pre¬ 
sent family with that’ ( Classification of Birds.) 

Mr. Swainson thus characterises tho {jiniily:— 

Bill short; the basal half soft the remaining portion hard; 
the culmen suddenly elevated and curved. Nasal groove 
deep, extending to half the length of the bill. Feel long. 
Tho three anterior toes cylindrical ; tho hinder generally 
wanting. This family is placed by Mr. Swainson, in the 
Synopsis at the end of the volume above referred to, as the 
last of the order Grallatores, and embraces the following 
genera and subgenera :— 

Squatarola, Charadrius, Vanellus, CEdicnemus, Tachy- 
dromus, Glareola, and Ammoptila. 

The Prince of Musignano (C. L. Bonaparte) makes the 
‘ Charadrida? the first family of the order Ured tec, Linn., 
and he comprises within it the genera Otis, CEdicnemus, 
Cursorius, Glareola, Ai'giallies (Boie), llud-omias (Buie), 
Charadrius, Squatarola, Vanellus, Honlopterus (Bonap.), 
Strepsilas, and Heematopus. It must be remembered that 
the List qf Genera, which gives this arrangement, applies 
to the Birds of,Kurope and North America only. 

The first family of the order Grallatores, according to 
Mr. G. R. Gray’siarrangement, is the Charadriadee, which 
are divided by him into the following subfamilies and 
genera:— 

• Ctuatacfn ? Thric*. 

t And one* in North Wain. 
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Subfamily 1. lEdicnemma. 

Genera. CBdicnemus, Temm. ( Charadrius, Linn.; Ohs, 
Lath; Pluvialis, Briss.). , 

Burhinus, Ill. (CEdicnemus, Shaw; Charadrius, Lath.). 

Subfamily 2. Cvrsoriince. 

Genera. Cursorius, Lath. ( Charadrius, Gm.; Tachydro- 
mus. 111.); Oreophilus, Gould. . , 

Ortygndes, Vieill. ( Hemipodtus , Sw. ; Ortygts, Stcph.). 
Pluvianus, Vieill. < Charadrius, Gm.; Cursor . Wagl.; 
Hyas, Gloger; Ammoptila, Sw.; Cheilodramus, ltiipp.). 

Subfamily 3. Charadrtanaf. > 

Genera. Glareola, Briss. ( Iltrundo, Linn.; Trachelia, 
Scop.). 

Sqmtarola, Cuv. ( Tringa , Gm.; Pluvialis, Brus.; V a- 
nellus, Bechst.; Charadrius, Pall.). 

V<melius, Briss. ( Tringa, Linn.; Charadrius, Wagl.; 
Guvia, Klein). 

Erythrogonys, Gould 

Philomachus, Mcnhr. {Parra, Gm.; Vanellus, Gm.; Hop- 
lopterus, Bonap.). 

Charadrius, Linn. {Pluvialis, Ray). 

Eudromias, Boie (Ch-uradrius, Linn.; Pluvialis, Briss.; 
Mormellus, Gesn.).. . 

Hiaticula, Moelir. 0 Charadrius, Linn.; Plumahs, Bnss.; 
Aigialites, Buie). • 

Pijiis, Liclit. ( Charadrius , Licbt.). • 

Anarhynchus, Quoy and Gaim. (Scolopax t Raffles). 

Subfamily 4. Hremutopintp. 

Genus. Ilamutopus, Linn. ( Ostralega, Briss.; Scolopax, 

Si'ii)).). 

Subfamily 5. Dromadinee. 

Genera. Dramas, Payk. ( Erodia , Stanley; Corrira, 
Briss. ?) 

Fsac.us, Loss. ( Carranaca , Hodgs.). 

We now proceed to the consideration of some of the 
forms included in this family. 

Charadrius. (Linn.) 

Generic Character.—Bill slender, straight, compressod, 
shorter than the liotfd; nasal furrow prolonged more than 
two-thirds; mandibles enlarged towards the tip. Nostrils 
basal, jagged, cleft longitudinally in the middle of a largo 
metnitrnno which covers the nasal fossa. Toes three, di¬ 
rected forwards, tho oxternal united to the middle one by a 
short membrane; the inner too free. Tail square or slightly 
rounded. Wings moderate, first quill-leather longest. 
(Gould.) 



Head and foot of Chaiadrla*. 


Example, Charadrius pluvialis, Linn. 

Description.—Old Male in winter plumage.— Top of the 
head, as well as all the upper parts of the body, wings, and 
tail, sooty black, marked with large spots of golden yellow, 
disposed on the borders of the barbs of tlio feathers; sides 
of the hoad, neck, and breast varied with ashy brown and 
yellowish spots; throat and lower parts white; quills black, 
shafts white towards the end; bill blackish; feet deep ash- 
colour; iris brown. Length rather more than ten incites. 

Female. —Differing hardly at all from the male. 

Young qf the year. —Upper parts ashy black with spots 
of yellowish ash. (Temm.) 

In this garb, the birds are, according to Temminek, Char 
radrius pluvialis, Gm.; Charadrius auratue, Suckow.; Le 
Pluvier dori, Buff.; Golden or Green Plover, Lath.; Gold- 
regenp/eifer, Bechst.; Piviere dorato, of the Star. deal. 
Ucc.; Goud Plevier, Repp. 

Old Mole and Female tn summer or nuptial plumage.— 
Upper parts deep black; over all the borders of the fea¬ 
thers are disposed small spots of a very bright golden 
Yellow ; front and space above the eyes pure white; lateral 


parts of the neck white also, but varied with great black 
and yellow spots; throat, front of the neck, and all the other 
ower parts deep black. 

Periodical variation during the moult. —White and black 
mingled are often seen on the lower parts of the feathers. 
This livery is always to be seen on the young birds, even 
after their first spring moult. (Temm.) 

In this state the bird is. according to M. Temminek, 
Charadrius apricarius, Gmel.; Le Pluvier dare d Gorge 
noire, Buff.; Alwargrim Plover, Lath. 

In the fourth part of liis ‘Manuel,’ just published, M. 
Temminek adds tlio following synonyms : Charadrius aura- 
tus, Naum. ; Der Hatkopflge, Hocksternige, MiUlere, und 
Hochkopfige Goldregenpfejfer, Brehm.; BrocHfogel, Nils.; 
and Piviere, Savi. 

Tltis species is also Le Pluvier Guillemot of Belon (who 
says that it is named Pluvier, ‘ pour ce qu’on le prend 
mieux en temps pluvieux qu’en nulle autre saison,’ and he 
gives an amusing account of the mode of taking these 
birds by tlio poasants); Der Rechte Brachvogel of the Ger¬ 
mans ; Hawk's Eyes of the Hudson's Bay residents ?; Cwttyn 
yr our of the antient British. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, fyc. —Mr. Selby gives a most 
correct and interesting account of the habits of the bird in 
this country:—‘About the end of May or beginning of 
June, the females begin to lay, making but little artificial 
nest, a small depression in the ground amidst the heath 
being generally taken advantage of, and lined with a few 
dry fibres and stems of grass. The eggs are four in num¬ 
ber, rather larger than those of the lapwing, of a cream- 
yellow inclining to oil-green, with large irregular confluent 
blotches or spots of deep umber brown. The young, when 
excluded, are covered with a beautiful particoloured down 
.of bright king’s yellow and brown; they quit tho nest os 
soon as hatched, and follow their parents till able to fly 
and support themselves, which is in tho course of u month 
or five weeks. Tho old birds display groat anxiety iu pro¬ 
tecting their young brood, using various stratagems to 
divert" the attention of an enemy; among others, that of 
tumbling over, as if unable to fly, or feigning lameness, is 
most frequent, and appears indeed to be the instinctive 
resort of those birds that construct the nest and rear their 
young on the ground. When aware of an intruder near, 
the female invariably runs to some dislanco from her nest 
before she takes wing, a manoeuvre tending to conceal its 
true situation; and the discovery of it is rendered still 
more difficult by the colour and markings of tho eggs 
assimilating so closely to that of the ground and surround¬ 
ing herbage. The usual cull-note of the Plover is a plain¬ 
tive monotonous whistle, by imitating which it may fre¬ 
quently be enticed within a very short distance. In the 
breeding season a more varied call is used, during which it 
flies at a great elevation, and continues soaring round for 
a considerable time. Towards the end of August these 
birds begin to leave the moors (having there congregated 
in large flocks), and descend to the fallows and the newly- 
sown wheat-fields, where an abundance of their favourite 
food can be readily obtained. At this season they soon be¬ 
come very fat, ana are excellent at the table, their flesh 
not being inferior in flavour to that of the Woodcock or 
any of our most esteemed sorts of game. In these haunts 
they continue till severe weather approaches, when they 
either move nearer to the coast or migrate to the southern 
parts of the kingdom. They fly with strength and swift¬ 
ness, and if disturbed, when in large flocks, generally per¬ 
form many aerial evolutions and rapid wheelings before 
they again Bottle on the ground. The Golden Plover is a 
nocturnal feeder, and, during the day, is commonly seen 
squatted upon the ground or standing asleep, with the 
head drawn down between the shoulders. Its food consists 
<0 earth-worms, slugs, insects, and their larvse, particularly 
those of the Lepidopterous tribe, many rare species of which 
I have, upon dissection, found in their stomachs and gullet 
during the summer season. It runB very fast, and, when 
wounded, is difficult to be caught without the aid of a dog.' 

Utility to Man. —This species has been always considered, 
and most justly, a delicious dish. It figures in the old bills 
of fare accordingly. Thus in the account of Sir John 
Nevite, of Chete Kmght, of the viands, &c., used at the 
marriage of his son-in-law Roger Rockley and his daughter 
Elisabeth Nevile, the 14th of January, in the seventeenth 
year ‘of the reigne of our soveraigne lord king Henry VIII. ’ 
we find in the second Course, * Item, plover, 8 of a dish ' 
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and among tho charges, ‘ Item, in plover, 3 doz., 5s.’ In 
the charge of the said Sir John Nevile, at Lammas Assizes, 
twentieth of Henry VIII., we also find ‘Item, 6 doz. 
plovers, ) 2 s.’ Four hundred plovers appear among‘the 
goodly provision’ at the intronnzation of George Novell, 
archbishop of York, in tho reign of Edward IV. Drayton, 
in his • Polyolbion,’ makes Lyndsey boast that her * l’owlo’ 
'more ayrie are’ than those of Holland (Lincolnshire): 

* And make fine spirits and blood. 

For ucore this buttling isle, in mu in to be scene. 

More than mi any cuitli, tho plover grey mid greeue.*' 

Geographical Distribution. —Very wide. There is evi¬ 
dence of the presence of the Golden Plover in each of tho 
four quarters of the globe. Mr. Gould indeed, in his ob¬ 
servations on tho geographical distribution of the species 
collected by Mr. Keith Abbot in tho neighbourhood of 
Trebizond, notices the bird as inhabiting Europe, and the 
adjoining portions of Africa and Asia, but not America. 

( Zool. Proc., 1834.) Now Tomminck expressly says that 
the species is the same in America and Asia. Sabine also 
(Parry’s First Voyage) makes Wilson's Charadrius apri- 
carius and the Golden Plover identical, and states that it 
breeds in the swampy parts of the North Georgian Islands 
in considerable abundance. Richardson states that the 
breeding-quarters of this well-known bird are the barren 
grounds and tho coasts and islands of tho Arctic Sea. * It 
hatches,’ ho says, ‘early in June, and retires southward in 
August. Numbers linger on the muddy shores of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, and on tho sandy beaches of rivers and lakes in 
the interior, until the hard frosts of September and October 
drive them away. At this period they are very fat, and arc 
highly prized by tho epicures of the fur countries. They 
make but a short stay in Pennsylvania, and are said to winter 
beyond the United States.’ ( Fauna Boreali-Americana.) 

Captain James Ross, R N, notices it as abundant during 
the breeding season in most parts of the arctic regions, and 
he found them plentifully in the neighbourhood of Felix 
Harbour, feeding in the marshes, in company with Chara¬ 
drius semipulmatus (American Ring Plover). (Sir John 
Ross’s Second Voyage.) Nuttall remarks that the bird is, 
according to the season of the year, met with in almost 
every part of tho world, particularly in Asia and Europe, 
from Kamtschatka to China, as well as in the South Sea 
Islands, and from Arctic America, where it breeds, to the 
Falkland Islands. The Prince uf Musignano ( Birds <\f 
Europe and North America) appears, on the other hand, to 
agree with Mr. Gould, for the Prince makes the American 
analogue of Charadrius Pluviu/is, Linn., Charadrius Vir- 
giniacus, Borkh. ( Charadrius P/uvialis, Wils.), and Colonel 
Sykes notes it among the birds of the Deccan, and as 
identical with Javanese specimens, smaller indeed than 
one North American specimen and two English specimens 
in tho British Museum, hut absolutely identical with other 
British specimens. Ho says that it is rare in ‘Dukhun,’ 
and appears only in the cold weather. In the stomach he 
found beetles, laud-insects, and coarse sand. (Zool. Proc., 

1832.) It appears among the list of birds seen in Japan by 
Dr. Von Siebold and M. Burger; and Tcmminck states 
that those killed there did not differ essentially from those 
or Europe. Mr. Selby allows a wide geographical range to 
it, though not to the extent supposed by many naturalists, 
tho birds which have been considered by them as belonging 
to this species being of a different one, viz. Char, marmo- 
rat us of Wagler. Instead thereforo of extending the range 
of the Golden Plover to America, New Holland, and other 
parts of the southern hemisphere, he feels inclined to limit 
it to Europe, Northern Asia, and some few districts in the 
North of Africa. (British Ornithology.) 

Eudromias, Boio; (Morinellus, Gesn.; 

Example, Charadrius Morinellus, Linn.; Eudromias I 
Morinclla, Boie ; Eudromias Morinella montana et stolida, ' 
Brehm, according to Temm. 

Description. — (IVintcr Plumage.) —Top of the head and 
occiput blackisli-asli; large eyebrows of reddish-white unit¬ 
ing on tho occiput; face white, dotted with black; upper 
parts blackish-ash tinged with greenish, all tho feathers .of 
those parts framed as it wero with ruddy colour; breast and 
sides reddish-ash; tho large patch on the breast and the 
middle of the belly pure white; shaft of the first quill white, 
except towards tho end, tail terminated with white; bill 
black; iris brown; feet greenish-osb. Length more than 8 
inches. 

P. C-, No. 1138. 



ChanulritiM Plnviulis, Golden Piover. 
a , .Summer cirrus; h. Wminr dress. 

Tho young have tho tints more ashy; top of the head 
reddish or rusty, varied with longitudinal spots; the ruddy 
colour which frames as it. woio the leathers of the upper 
parts less vivid; tail terminated with bright ruddy. 

Summer or nuptial plumage.— Very phi Male. — Facn and 
eyebrows very pure white; summit of the head and occiput 
blackish; nape and sides of the neck ashy ; leathers of the 
mantle and wings bordered with very deep ruddy; on the 
breast a narrow brown band, succeeded by a large while 
cincture; part below tlio breast and sides very bright 
ruddy; middle of tho belly deep black; abdomen reddish- 
white. 

Female. —Ruddy colour of the sides often clouded with 
ash-colour; black spot of tho middle of I ho holly lc.-s 
apparent than in the male or varied with while feathers. 

N.B.—During the moult tho plumage varies considera¬ 
bly in different individuals. (Temm.) 

■ This is the Pluvicr Guignard and Pluvicr solitaire of th.o 
French; Piviere dc corrione and Piriere torlolino of the 
Italians; Der Damme Regenpfei/er of the Germans; Dot¬ 
terel, Dotterell, and Dot tret l of tho modem British, and 
Huttan of the antient British. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, tfa. —Drayton sings, of this 
bird— 

The Dotterell, which we think a very oaiuty dish. 

Whoso tukitiit makes such sjHirt as mail nu molt* can wish; 

For a* you creepe, or cowro, or lye, or stoupe. or |fot\ 

So marking you (wilh care) tlio upi.li liild doth 
Amt noting everyth ill#, doth never mark the net. 

Till ho ho in tho snaro which moil for him have act.’ 

Poots ltave a right to a little licence, and in many of the 
older prose writers a similar account of tho silly m.micfy of 
tho bird is given. * Tho Dotterel,’ ^ays Mr. Selby, * has 
always been considered a stupid bird, but for what reason I 
cannot conceive. I allow that, on its first arrival, it shows 
but little fear of man, but this, I apprehend, arises more 
from inexperience of persecution in its native wilds, Ilian 
from any other cause, and which appears evident from the 
birds, when harassed and repeatedly fired ul, soon becoming 
too cautious to admit of near approach any longer. I heir 
habits also contribute to render them unwary, for being noc- 

Voi. XVIII.—2 O 
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tumal {feeders (like many others of tho Charadriada.-), they 
we at rest and asleep during the greater part of the day, in 
which state also the Golden Plover (a wary bird when 
roused) will frequently admit of a close approach. As to 
the story of the Dotterel mimicking the actions of tho fowler, 
by stretching out its leg, wing, or head, when he sets the 
example, it, without doubt, arose from tho motions that they 
as well as other birds usually and most naturally make 
when roused from a state of repose; and which every one 
wiio attends to the habits of the feathered race must (in 
flocks of gulls, plovers, tringas, &c.) have frequently ob¬ 
served.’ The food consists principally of insects, slugs, 
ami worms. For a long time it was doubted whether tho 
Dotterel bred in this country, but these doubtB are now 
removed, as tho reader will find in tho next paragraph. 
The rude nest is formed of liohens or moss, and the three or 
four lustreless olive-coloured eggs are sprinkled with large 
dots and numerous spots of deep brown-olive. 

Geographical Distribution. —Mr. Selby notices the Dot¬ 
terel as particularly abundant in Northern Asia and the 
eastern parts of Europe, and as inhabiting Siberia and the 
vast steppes of Tartary, Trequently living in tho vicinity of 
the salt lakes and marshes of that open region. He adds, 
that it is also found, during its winter migration, iu Italy 
and Spain, and t hat the great hotly of these birds retires to 
the high latitudes of Northern Asia, Russia, and Lapland 
Alps to breed; but tho flocks which pass along the eastern 
coast of our island are supposed to limit their flight to the 
upland districts and mountains of Sweden and Norway. 
Teniminek states that it breeds in the north of Russia. 
Also in Norway on the great hare plateaux of the moun¬ 
tains, and, in no great number, on tho high mountains of 
Bohemia and Silesia, at an elevation of from 4500 to 4800 
feet. In this country, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Berk¬ 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland possess it. Dr. Latham states that 
in the elevated district of Brucroar, Aberdeeii|hire, these 
birds hatch their young on dry mossy ground near to and 
on the very summits of the highest parts, spmelimcs in tho 
tufts of little short, heather or moss. The female sits three 
weeks, and t ho young appear about the middle of J tily. Mr. 
Yavrell exhibited eggs of this bird, belonging toMr.Ilcysham 
of Carlisle, obtained on Skiddaw iu the summer of 1835. 
Several pairs were breeding in the same locality. (Zool. Proc. 
1836.) Mr. Gould ( Birds of Europe) says ‘the eggs of 
these birds aro so diilicult to obtain, that wo only know one 
collector who possesses them. They are one inch eight 
lines long, by one inch two lines and u half in breadth, 
light olive-brown blotched and spotted with black: these 
specimens were procured from the Grampian Hills.’ 

Utility to Man. —Excellent for tho table when in season. 
Numbers aro shot near Cambridge and Royston during their 
spring migration. We find * Dotrels’ charged at one penny 
ench, a considerable sum in those days, in the Northumber¬ 
land Household-Pooh, and enumerated among the birds ad¬ 
mitted to the high (his Lordship's) table. They now find 
a ready sale in tho London market at about six shillings a 
couple. 


Dottrell in nuptial plumage. 

That pretty little Plover, The Ring Dotlrcll, comes under 
the genus Hiaticula, Muehr. 

Squata rola. (Cuv.) 

Generic Character. — Bill rather strong, cylindrical, 


straight, nearly as long as the head; the tip or horny part, 
about half tho length of the whole bill, tumid and arched 
with the tomia bending inwards. Nasal groove wide, half 
the length of tho hill. Mesorhinium depressed below the 
level of the tip. Nostrils longitudinally pierced in the 
membrane of tho groove, linear, oblong. Wings rather 
long, acuminate, with the first quill-feather the longest. 
Legs Blender, of mean length, naked above the tarsal joint. 
Feet four-toed, three before and one behind; front toes 
joined at their base by a membrane, that portion of it be¬ 
tween the outer and middle tee being the longest; hind toe 
very, small or rudimental. Tarsi reticulated. Plumage 
thick, ilose, and adpressed. (Gould.) 


Example, Squalarola cinerca ( Tringa Sqnaiarola, Linn.), 
the Bastard or Grey Plorer. 

Description.—Adult Male and Female, tciliter plumage .— 
Front, throat, middle of tho belly, thigh, abdomen, and upper 
coverts of the tail pure white; space above the eye, front of 
the neck, sides of the breast and sides white varied with 
brown and'ashy spots; upper parts blackish-brown, variegated 
with greenish-yellow spots, butllio whole of tho feathers ter¬ 
minated with ash-colour and whitish; long internal leathers 
of the wings deep black; lower coverts of the tail marked 
on their external barbs with small diagonal brown bands; 
tail white but reddish towards the end, striped with brown 
bands, which aro pale and few, and placed on tho lateral 
feathers; bill black; iris blackish; feet ashy-black, length 
rather more than 10 inches. 

Adult Male and Female, in their sjiring or nuptial 
piumage. —Space between the eye and the bill, throat, sides 
and front of the neck, middle of tlio breast, belly, and sides 
deep black; front, a large band above the eyes, lateral parts 
of the neck, side of the breast, thighs, and abdomen pure 
white; nape variegated with brown, black, and white; occi¬ 
put, back, scapulars, and coverts of the wings deep black; 
all the feathers of these parts terminated by a largo space 
of pure white; large while spots on the greatest of the wing- 
coverts and on the scapulars; oblique black bands on the 
lower tail-coverts; leathers of the middle of the tail striped 
with white and black. 

The Young before the moult resemble more or less 
the adult birds and the young in winter; the front, space 
above the eye, sides of the neck, and sidos arc variegated 
with larger but paler spots; upper parts of a bright grey 
tint varied with whitish; also a little whiiisli at the extre¬ 
mity of tho quills; transverse bands of the tail groy. 
(Teuitn.) 

In tho first of these states of plumage the bird is tho 
Tringa Squatarola, Gmel.; Le Vanneau Vuriv, Buff.; and 
Grey Sandpiper, Lath. ( Syn .) 

In the second it is the Vanellus melanogaster, Bechst.; 
Tringa Helvetica, Gmel.; Charadrius apricarius, Wils.; 
Le Vanneau Suisse, Buff.; Swiss Sandpiper, Lath.; and 
Schtvarsbauchiger Kiebis, Meyer. 

The young before the moult are Tringa Squatarola, var., 
Gmel.; Le Vanneau Pluvier, and Vanneau Gris, Buff.; 
Grey Sandpiper, Lath.; and Schwarzbauehigcr Kielnz, im 
Herbstkleide, Meyer. 

M.Temminck, who gives these synonyms, remarks, in bis 
* Manuel,’ that at the two epochs of the moult, individuals 
are found which have the deep black of the lower parts 
sprinkled with somo white feathers, or, when the white pre¬ 
dominates, it is variegated with some black feathers. The 
birds in winter plumage and the young may, he observes, 
be easily distinguished from those of the Golden Plover, 
first, by the presence of the posterior toe; and, secondly,by 
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tho long black feathers which are found inside of the wings 
near the body; tho rest of the plumage differs so little at 
these epochs, that ono might be easily mistaken. 

This speeies is the C/jaradnus hypotnefas of Wagler, and 
the (drey Squatarole of Shaw. It appears to bo tho Pluvier 
Gris of Belon, and in the 1 Portraits d’Oyscaux,’ &c., is the 
following loyal quatrain under the figure of the bird:— 

nuint mulcts tlcjour vn 
Va le I'luvicr vuyvuut turn uppeHour. 

Par la vnit-ou, que c'vat l»iou lo lueillour, 

Qu'uut* gout Moit par uu Hoy gouveruee.* 


a few stations on the coast of Britain, where it is found 
during the whole winter, hut only in families or small Hocks. 
It generally arrives about the middle of September, some¬ 
times even earlier, he adds, at which time several ot'the old 
birds still retain a part of their summer plumage. In the 
month of May they go northward. Mr. Gould says that 
they appenr in the greatest abundance in this country while 
performing their periodical migrations in tho months of 
April and May along the coasts of-Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. (Birds of Europe.} 


M. Temminck, who, in the fourth part of his * Manuel ’ 
(1840), protosts against the generic separation of this form, 
not without a passing but sweeping ccnsuro on ‘ toutes les 
aulres coupes nouvelles,’ adds to tho synonyms Squatarola 
varia et Helvetica, lliehm.; Kicbiz Itegenpfeifer, Naum; 
Pivieressa, Savi; and Sprackling Vipa, Nils. 

Habits, Reproduction, Sfc. —In Britain, where it is not 
numerous, and principally known as a migratory speeies, it 
is found on the coast ‘ in oozy bays, or at the mouths of 
rivers,’ where it feeds upon worms, marine crustaceans, &c. 
The bird runs well, and its whistle is like that of the Golden 
Plover, hut not so shrill. If killed in good season it is de¬ 
licious for the table. Tho nest is of the most rude con¬ 
struction. A shallow depression in the earth is lined with 
a lew pieces of dried bents or straw, and there four eggs 
generally, which are oil-green blotched with black, are de¬ 
posited. According to Wilson and Nuttall, this Plover lias 
often in the temperate parts of the United States two broods 
in a season, though it has only one in Massachusetts, where 
their nests are of rare occurrence. During the summer both 
young and old feed much upon various kinds of berries, 
particularly those of the early bramble, called dew-berries, 
uud their flesh is then highly esteemed. About the last 
week in August they repair with their young to the borders 
of the sea-coast, where they assemble in great numbers, 
feeding oil small shell-fish, shrimps, and other small marine 
auimA. Grasshoppers and other insects that abound in 
the fields aro also eaten by them. ‘They are,’ says Nuttall, 
‘extremely shy and watchful, uttering a loud rather plain¬ 
tive whistling note as they fly high and circling in the air, 
and are so often noisy, particularly iti tho breeding season, 
as to have acquired among many of the gunners along the 
coast the name of tho Black-Bellied Kilhleer. They usu¬ 
ally linger round the sea-coast in the Middle States till the 
commencement of November, when the frosts beginning 
sensibly to diminish their prospect of subsistence, they in¬ 
stinctively move off towards the south, proceeding probably 
at this time under the shade of twilight, as moving flocks 
are nowhere, as far as 1 can learn, seen by day. About 
the middle of September, in the marshes of Chelsea (Mass.) 
contiguous to the beach, they sometimes assemble at day¬ 
break in flocks of more than a thousand individuals toge¬ 
ther, and soon after disperse themselves in companies on the 
shores, to feed upon the small shell-fish and marine insects 
(crustacca). This crowding instinct takes place a short 
timo previous to their genorul migration southward.’ 
{Manual of tho Ornithology of the United States and 
Canada.) 

Geographical Distribution. —All tho temperate countries 
of Europe. More abundant in France than in Germany; 
rare in Switzerland; common enough in the islands and 
on the coasts of Holland. Abundant in summer in the 
regions of the Arctic Circle and of Oriental climates, whoro 
it breeds. M. Cantraine killed a young one in the Strait of 
Boniface. (Tcmm.) Dr. von Siehohl and M. Burger saw it I 
in Japan, and M. Temminck states that he has seen indivi¬ 
duals from that locality in both summer and winter plumage. 
Dr. Richardson, who notices it as the Toalee-areeoo, or 
Tooglee-aiah of the Esquimaux, says that it is observed in 
the fur countries in similar places to those frequented by 
the Golden Plover, though it is not equally common, and 
that it breeds in open grounds from Pennsylvania to the 
northern extremity of tho continent. He describes a spe¬ 
cimen, killed at Hudson’s Bay, lat. 57°, in August, 1822. 
Captain James Ross, in the Appendix to Sir Johti Ross's 
'Last Voyage, observes that it was more rarely met with than 
the Golden Plover, but was found breeding near the mar- 

f ins of the marshes immediately to the south-west of Fury 
hint, in considerable numbers. Some specimens were also 
obtained near Felix Harbour. It is met with in Egypt and 
upon tho confines of Asia, in Siberia, &c. (Selby.) The 
last-quoted author states that in Northumberland there are 




Squatnrola cluurcu-~Or«ty Plover, or Grey f.npwin?. 
a, spring plumage; b, winter plumage. 

Vanellus. (Briss.) 

Generic Character.—Bill shorter than the head, straight, 
slightly compressed, the points of both mandibles horny 
and hard. Nasal groove wide, and reaching as far as tho 
horny tip. Nostrils basal, linear, pierced in the membrane 
of the nasal groove. Legs slender, with the lower part of 
tho tibim naked. Feet four-toed; three before and one 
behind, united at the base by a membrane; hind toe very 
short, articulated upon the tarsus. Tarsi reticulated. Wings 
ample, tuberculated, or spurred. The first three quill- 
feathers notched or suddenly narrowed towards their tips, 
and shorter than the fourth and fifth, which are the 
longest. (Gould.) 

Example, Vanellus cristatus; Tringa Vanellus.'Linn. 

Description.—-Male in winter plumage .—Occipital fea¬ 
thers very long, loose barbed, and curved upwards. Top of 
the head, crest, front of tho neck and breast glossy black ; 
upper parts deep green with brilliant retlections; sides of 
the neck, belly, abdomen, and base of the tail pure white; 
tail feathers terminated by a large black spice, with the 
exception of the external feather; lower coverts ruddy, 
bill blackish; feet red-brown. Length rather more than 
twelve inches. 

Tho female has the black of the throat and breast less 
deep. 

The young before the moult have tha occipital crest 
shorter; some blackish colour below the eyes; tho throat 
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Head and foot of VnueUua. 

varied with black and ashy brown; all Iho feathers of the 
upper and lower parts terminated with ochreous vellow; 
feet asliy-olive. 

Spring or nuptial plumage. —This is scarcely distin¬ 
guishable by the greater brilliancy of the reflections on the 
back and wings, and by the deeper intensity of the black of 
the throat and breast. The crest however is longer, and the 
colour of the- feet bright reddish. 

Accidental Varieties.—Vara white. Yellowish white 
with faint indications of the deeper colours. One or other 
part of the body speckled with white feathers. (Tennn.) 

This species is Le Vanneau of the French; Paoncella 
commune at the Italians; (lehaiible Kiebiz of the Germans; 
JJr Kievit of the Nethcrlanders; Peaseweep, Peewit, Bas¬ 
tard Plover, Lapwing, and Hype of the modem British; 
Cnrnchwigel of the antient British. It is also tho Wipa, 
Knwipa, and Blmc.ka of the Swedes; Vibe and Kivit of the 
Danes ; und, according to Belon, AJ5* (Aix) of the Greeks 
(Aristot., flint. An., viii. .1), Pavonzino and Rirruchello of 
the Italians ; and in some provinces Dixhuit and Pupechieu 
of the French. 

Habits, Pood, Reproduction, Utility to Man, tyc. —The 
habits of this species very much resemble those of the other 
l’lovcrs, and tho arts by which tho parents try to lead either 
dog or man from their eggs or young by counterfeiting the 
gait of a wounded bird, &e., are as well if not hotter known 
as tlie stratagems of its congeners on the like occasions. 
This is tho bird which furnishes the Plover’s eggs of the 
London market; and those who rob the nest are, it is said, 
careful not to take all, but they leave one or two, so as to 
induce tho bird to go on laying, which she generally does 
to make up her number. The full compliment, when the 
bird is not robbed, is generally four, and they are olive- 
coloured, spotted and blotched with black. That part of 
tho egg which is usually called the white (the albumen) is 
transparent when boiled, and lias somewhat of a bluish 
tinge. The nest, if nest it may be called, is the bare earth. 
It haunts the borders of rivers, lakes, plains, and marshy 
places, and is generally to bo found near the sea-shore in 
the winter. This part of its habits well agrees with those 
described as proper to Aristotle’s Aix, according to the read¬ 
ing given by Belon + ( loc. cit.). This elegant bird seems to 
have been as much esteemed by the French for the table 
ns by our own countrymen. In the ‘Portraits des Oyseaux,’ 
tho following quatrain appears under the figure of the 
bird 

' Vny cy itautu Je portraict da Vancau. 

Et la voyapt, pourriu tn Telia peiulre : 

Main si tu vaulx cl’iin bon morcenu mpaUtre 
Ilya yen do meiltcun oyseaux <lVau.’ 

In the ‘Northumberland Household-Book,’ ‘ Wypes’ are 

* Qnnra tamcn. 

♦ Bat according to other reading* it n the a\taifroc,or Sea-eagle, to which 
t.icse habits uto ascribed. 
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charged atone penny each, and they are among the birds 
admitted to his lordship’s own * raees.’ 

Geographical Distribution. —Spread over tho whole of 
Europe, and particularly plentiful in Holland. Mr. Gould 
states that he has seen specimens in collections from India 
and Africa. It is noted by Messrs. Dixon and Ross as 
occurring in great numbers near Erzeroom, arriving at the 
end of March, and departing at the end of November. 
During tho summer it frequents the river ( Karah-soo, or 
northern branch of the Euphrates), but on its arrival, and 
previotts to its departure, it is found in moist fields. The 
native name is Kiz-Cooshoo (Maiden’s Bird), or Kohmaum 
Cooshoo (Bath-bird). Vanellus Keptuschka, and Charudrii 
Morinellus and minor were found by those geutlemeu at 
tho same locality. (Zool. Proc., 1839.) It appears in the 
‘List of Birds’seen in Japan, by Dr. von Sietiohl and M. 
Burger; and Temminck states that individuals from that 
locality differ in nothing from those of Europe. 



Vanellus cristatus. 


This species is confined to the Old World; but Capt. P. 
P. King, R.N., has described a second species from the 
Straits of Magalliacns. It is figured in tho ‘Illustrations of 
Ornithology,’ under the name of Squatarola cincta. 

Philomaclius, Mmlir; (Hoplopterus, Bonap.) 

Example, Philomaclius spinosus, Charadrius spinoms, 
Linn.; Pluvialis Senegalensis armata, Briss.; Pluvianus 
spinosus, Gould. 

Description.—Male and Female in perfect plumage. —A11 
the summit of the head and occiput, throat, front of the 
neck, breast, sides, quills, and three-fourths of the tail black ; 
region below the eyes, lateral base of the bill, sides of the 
neck, nape, long feathers on the sides, inside of the wings, 
the whole border of the wing, thighs, abdomen, rump, and 
first fourth of the origin of the tail pure white; tho whole 
of the mantlo, quills nearest the body, as well as all tho 
coverts, grey-brown, more or less deep or umber-colour; 
two lateral feathers of the tail terminated with white. 
Length ten to eloven inches. 

This is Le Pluvier d aigrette, Le Pluvier huppi de Perse, 
and tho Pluvier arm&du Senegal of Button; Spur-winged 
and Black-breasted Indian Plover of Latham. 

Habits, fyc. —Littlo or nothing is known of the habits of 
this species, with the exception of what we learn from Dr. 
Latham, who says that it inhabits Russia, and is frequent 
near Aleppo, about the river Coio. * Tho Spur-winged 
Plovers,’ says he, ‘ are very numerous and exceedingly 
noisy, have a hasty and continual movement of the head 
and neck, drawing them up briskly, and then strotching 
them quickly forward, almost as if they were making hasty 
and eager bows.’ 

Geographical Distribution. —M. Temminck gives Egypt 
and Senegal as the habitat, and says that it shows itself ac¬ 
cidentally in Italy, but is said to be more common in the 
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islands of the Archipelago. In Greece, he adds, a great 
number is found; and Professor Nordmann killed one in 
Russia. 



Generic Character, — Bill lou», slender, cylindrical, flat¬ 
tened at its base and compressed at the point; both man¬ 
dibles channelled to the extent of half their length from 
the base. Nostrils lateral, linear. Tarsi very long and 
slender. Toes three boforc, the external and middle toe 
united by a membrane; nails small and flat. Wings very 
long, the first quill-feather the longest. (Gould.) 

Example, Himantopus melanopterus; Himanlojms ru- 
ftpes. Bee list.; Charadrius Himantopus, Linn. 

Description. —Face, neck, and all the lower parts pure 
white, assuming a rosy tint on the breast and belly; occi¬ 
put and nape black or blackish, with white spots; back and 
wings black, glossed with green ; tail ush-colour; bill black; 
iris crimson; feet verm illion. Length from the point of the 
bill to th<? extremity of the tail about fourteen inches, and 
to the claws about nineteen inches. 

The very old male has the nape, and even, sometimes, 
the occiput, quite white. 

Th vt female, is less than the male; the black of the mantle 
and wings has no greenish reflexions: and her general tint 
is browner. 

The feet of the young are orange; their mantlo and 
wings brown, with whitish edges; feathers of the upper 
part of the head, occiput, and nape blackish-ash with 
whitish borders. ( Himantopus Mexicanus, Bl iss.) (Temm.) 

This is 1'E'chasse and E’chasse d mauteau noir of the 
French; Cavaliere grande Ha/iu no and Cavaliere d'Italia 
of the Italians; Schwarzfliigelige Sfratidreuter of the 
Germans; the Stilt Plover, Long-legged Plover, and Long~ 
shanks of the modern British; Cwllyn hirgoes of the 
antient British. 

It is the Hyperhates Himantopus of Naumann, and Hi- 
manlopus longipes ofBrehm. 

Habits, Reproduction, Geographical Distribution, fyc .— 
In tracing tlio history of this curious form, we must first 
noticeBoion, who, in the ‘ Portraits d'Oysoaux,’superscribes 
a by no means bad figure with the following synonyms:— 
‘ Grec. 'IpavToirove ; Itulicn, Merloaquaiolo grande; Fran¬ 
cois, Lon pourroit dire, le grand chevalier d'ltalie.’ Beneath 
the cut he informs us that the Himantopus, like the Hee- 
matopus, has only three toes, but that one is a river and the 
other a sea bird, and that the former is often seen in all 
the countries along the river which passes by Castol Durante 
in the duchy of Urbino. It is there called, ho says, Merlo 
aquaiolo grande, in contradistinction to another bird which 
is simply called Merlo aquaiolo (our Water-ouzel, Cinolus?). 
There is no bird, says Bclon, in continuation, which has 
such long legs with reference to the size of its body; for, 
having the body of a pigeon, its red legs are a cubit long. 
After a brief description, he gives tho following apotheosis: 
—‘ Lon en a mange it la table de monseigneur le rardinal 
do Tournon, lors qu’il faisoit sejour en la due lie d’Urbin.’ 

While, in a letter to Pennant, notices the advent-of six 


of these birds to the neighbourhood of his favourite Selborne 
in his usual charming style. 

‘ In the last week of last month (April, 1779). five of these 
most rare birds, too uncommon to have obtained an English 
name, but known to naturalists by the terms of Himantopus, 
Loripes, and Charadrius Himantopus, were shot upon tho 
verge of Frinsliam-pond, a large lake belonging to the bishop 
of Winchester, and lying between Wolmer Forest and the 
town of Famliam in the county of Surrey. The pond- 
keeper says there were threo brace in the flock: but that 
after he had satisfied his curiosity, he suffered the sixth to 
remain unmolested. One of these specimens I procured, 
and found the length of tho legs to bo so extraordinary, that, 
at first sight, one might have supposed the shanks hud been 
fastened on to impose on the credulity of tho beholder 
they were legs in caricatura ; and had we seen such pro- 

f iortions on a Chinese or Japan screen, we should have made 
arge allowance for tho fancy of the draughtsman. These 
birds are jpf the plover family, and might with propriety 
be called stilt plovers. Brisson, under that idea, gives them 
tho appropriate name of lYSchasso. My specimen, when 
drawn atm stuffed with pepper, weighed only four ounces 
and aquarter, though the naked part of the thigh measured 
three inches and a half. Hcucc wo may safely assert that 
these birds exhibit, weight for inches, incomparably the 
greatest length of legs of any known bird. The flamingo, 
for instance, is one of the most long-legged birds, and yet it 
bears no manner of proportion to tho himantopus; for a 
cock flamingo weighs at an average about four pounds 
avoirdupois; and his legs and thighs measure usually about 
twenty inches. But four pounds are fifteen times and a 
fraction more than four ounces and one-quarter; and if 
four ounces and a quarter have eight inches of legs, four 
pounds must have one hundred and twenty inches and a 
fraction of legs, viz. somewhat more than ton feet, such a 
monstrous proportion as the world never saw I If you should 
try the experiment in still larger birds, the disparity would 
still increase. It must be matter of great curiosity to see 
the Stilt Plover move; to observe how it can wield such a 
length of lever with such feeble muscles as the thighs seem 
to be furnished with. At best one should expect it to bo 
but a bad walker; but what adds to tho wonder is, that it 
has no back toe. Now without that steady prop to support 
its steps, it must be liable in speculation to perpetual vacil¬ 
lations, and seldom able to preserve the true centre of 
gravity. The old name of Himantopus is taken from Pliny; 
and, by an awkward metaphor, implies .that the legs are as 
slender and pliant us if cut out of a thong of leather. 
Neither Willughby nor Itay, in all their curious researches, 
either at home or abroad, ever saw this bird. Mr. Pennant 
never met with it in all Great Britain, but observed it often 
in the cabinets of the curious at Paris. Ilasselquist says 
that it migrates to Egypt in the autumn; and a most accu¬ 
rate observer of nature has assured mo that he has found 
it on the banks,of the streams in Andalusia. Our writers 
record it to liavo been found only twice in Great Britain 
From all these relations it plainly appears that these long- 
legged plovers are birds of South Europe, and rarely visit 
our island; and when they do, are wanderers and stragglers, 
and impelled to make so distant and northern an excursion 
from motives and accidents for which wo arc not ablo to ac¬ 
count. One thing may fuirly he deduced, that these birds 
come over to us from the Continent, since nobody can sup¬ 
pose that a species not noticed once in an age, and of such 
a remarkable make, can constantly breed unobserved in this 
kingdom.' 

The passage in Pliny from which the name Himantopus 
is taken must be, we presume, that in the eighth chapter of 
tho fifth book oil the sEthiopes: ‘ llimautopodes loripedos 
quidam, quibus serpendo ingredi natura est.’ 

Pennant says, ‘ These birds are extremely rare in these 
islands. Sir Robert Sibbuld records a brace that wore shot 
in Scotland; another was shot a few years ago at Stanton- 
Harcourt Common near Oxford; and wo have seen them 
often in the cabinets of the curious at Paris, taken on tho 
French coasts.’ 

Mr. Selby observes that the members of this genus, re¬ 
markable for tho disproportionate length and the slender¬ 
ness of their legs, are not numerous, but possess a very 
wide geographical range, some one of tho species being 
found in every quarter of tho globe. By the earlier authors, 
when only one species was recognised, it was, he remarks, 
placed among the typical Plovers. Its affinity to.the Plo- 
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vers is shown, he adds, in tho form of its feet, and the pas¬ 
sage to the genus Charadrius is effected through the 
interposition of some of the longer-limbed species, and by 
the members of the genus Pluvianus. It also connects, he 
thinks, the Plovers with certain groups of tho Scolopacida?, 
as it shows an evident affinity, both in form and manners, 
to the Avoscts (Jlecurvirostra), amongst which Wilson was 
led to place the North American species, from the great 
similarity observed by him in their respective habits. Mr. 
Selby states that the species before us inhabits the shores of 
tho ocean, as well as of interior salino and fresh-water lakes, 
feeding upon worms, insects, larvae, &c., which are obtained 
in the muddy shallows of tlio waters they frequent. Mr. 
Selby further remarks that their moult is presumed by 
Temminck to be double, for the fact does not appear to be 
established by actual observation. ( Illustrations of British 
Ornithology.) 

Mr. Gould ( Birds of Europe) states that tho genus Hi- 
mutt Influx, although Widely distributed, contains, he believes, 
only two well authenticated species, namely, Him. melano - 

S as/rr and the North American species. ‘This bird,’ says 
hr. Gould, in continuation, ‘so singular in its appearance 
from the extraordinary length and slenderness of its legs, 
has been often killed in England ; but it must be classed 
among those birds whose visits arc accidental and uncer¬ 
tain. It is equally scarce in Holland and the northern 
portion of Europe; in fact, though apparently abundant 
nowhere, it exhibits so wide a range, that its deficiency in 
oint of number in any given locality is counterbalanced 
y its almost universal distribution. Wo have been pre¬ 
sented with skins, which we consider to belong to this same 
species, from Africa, India, the islands of tho Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and, if we niistuke not, from North and South 
America. Tho Long-legged Plover, as its conformation 
would load us to conclude, is a bird whose most congenial 
habitat is morasses and the low Hat shores of lakes, rivers, 
and seas. Hence in the eastern portions of Europe, where 
it is said to arrive from Asia in small Hocks, it takes up its 
abode along the lakes and among the vast morasses of 
Hungary and Russia, where, according to M. Temminck, it 
rears its progeny, and where it fearlessly wudes in search of 
its food, without much chance of being carried out of its 
depth; but should sueh an occurrence liuppen, or the 
waves drift it out from the shoro, it possesses, like many of 
the true Wading Birds, the power of swimming with the 
greatest case and lightness: in fact, in whatever point of 
view we consider the Long-legged Plover, wo find it adapted 
in the best possible manner for its habits and modes of life. 
Few birds exceed it in the powers of flight; its wings far 
exceed the tail, and it passes through the air with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity. When on tiriu ground, it appears as if totter¬ 
ing on long and awkward stilts, but firm ground is not its 
congenial habitat. The egg, as figured by Dr. Thienemarin, 
measures one inch nine lines in length by ono inch three 
lines in breadth, of a pale bluish-green, spotted and specked 
with dark brown.’ 

The species is recorded in the catalogue of birds collected, 
on the Ganges between Calcutta and Benares, and in the 
Vindhyian hills between the latter place and Gurrah Mun- 
dela on the Nerbudduh, by Major James Franklin, F.R.S. 
(Zool. Pruc., 1830-31.) Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes notes it 
in bis ‘ Dukliun ’ list with tho following observations:— 

* There are slight discrepancies in the plumage between the 
birds of Java, India, aim Eurupe; ar.d in cose of these being 
permanent and not the result of nonage, specific differences 
might bo established, lrides narrow, lake or crimson co¬ 
lour. Length, inclusive of tail, 16 inches; tail 3^ inches; 
to the end of the toes, 22J inches. Gregarious. Vegetable 
matters, larvro of water insects, and minute univalve shells 
found in tho stomach. These birds aro strangely polluted 
with visceral .worms of the tapo and capillary kinds.' ( Zool. 
Proc., 1832.) Mr. Thompson, in his ‘ Catalogue of Irish 
Birds,’ records that, in the winter of 1823, a bird of this spe¬ 
cies was seen by Mr. Bull in the neighbourhood of Youghal. 
(Zool. Pros., 1834.) Messrs. Dickson and Ross saw it near 
Erzeroom at the end of July. It was not very common, and 
haunted the borders of the river. There was a naked rim 
round the eye-lid, of a bright Vermillion colour. (Zool. Proc., 
1839.) It has also been noticed at Trebizond by Mr. Keith 
Abbott. (Zool. Proc.) Colonel Sykes, in his observations 
on Captain Spillor’s collection of birds formed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, notices Himantopus melanopterus at uni¬ 
versal. M. Temminck states that individuals killed in 


Egypt do not differ from the European specimens; neither 
do those brought from Brazil by the Prince de Wied. The 
only difference is, that the Egyptian and Brazilian birds are 
larger. American specimens, also received by M. Tem¬ 
minck, differed in nothing from those in Europe, and he 
adds that it is asserted that the species is the same through¬ 
out India, but be has had no meanB of verifying this. The 
Long-legged Plover figured by Wilson (pi. 58, t". 2) he con¬ 
siders distinct and new. In the last part of his ‘ Manual ’ 
(1840) he states that the Japanese specimens exhibit no 
difference, and that the bird makes its nest upon a little 
eminence constructed in the marshes, laying four eggs, of 
tho size and form of those of the Avoset, of a tarnished 
green colour, marked with numerous ashy spots, and 
dotted with moderate-sized and very small reddish-brown 
spots. 

Mr. Gould considers that the species found in Australia 
and the islands of Java and Sumatra, though hitherto con¬ 
founded with J Jim. melano paster, is different, and he names 
it Himantopus Imcocephalus. (Zool. Proc., 1837.) 

The Prince of Musignano, who places the form among 
the JfecurvirostridSe, makes Himantopus nigricollis (lie- 
curvirostra Himantopus, Wils.) and Himantopus Mexicanus, 
Briss., from tho northern and central and southern parts of 
America respectively, distinct from Him. melanogaster. 

Mr. Swuinson informs us that, in his opinion, the species 
from Western Africa, although confounded by most natural¬ 
ists with Him. melanogaster , is certainly different, being 
characterised by greater size, greater length of wing, and a 
peculiar grey colour on tho head and neck, which is not 
found in either European or American species. 



Himanto|mn mciiuiogastar. 

The Pratincole ( Glareola ), the Sea Pie ( Hannatnpm ), 
and the Turnstone ( Strepsilas ), will be treated of under 
their respective titles. 

PLOWDEN, EDMUND, serjeant-at-law, was an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, who flourished in the reign of Mary and the 
early part of that 9f Elizabeth. He was tho representative 
of an antient family, Plowden of Plowden in Shropshire. 
He was born about the year 1517, and after having in early 
life studied medicine and surgery, first at Cambridge, and 
afterwards at Oxford, is said' by Anthony Wood to have 
changed the course of his studies to the common law 
when he was thirty-five years of age. But this state¬ 
ment is totally at variance with Plowden's own account 
of himself, for he says, in the preface to his ‘ Commen¬ 
taries,’ that he entered on the study of the law in tho 
twentieth year of his age, and in the thirtieth of the 
reign of King Henry VIII. (Preface to his Comm., which 
is well worth reading.) He was twice a reader of the Middle 
Temple, and about the close of the reign of Mary was called 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law; but he was omitted in the 
call of serjeants in the 2 Elizabeth, possibly because, as is 
suggested in a note to Wood’s account of him, lie was an 
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' unalterable papist' He died in 1584, and was buried m the 
Temple Church, where a monument to his memory stil. 
• remains. Camden says of him (Annal. Reg. Eliz., an. 1584), 
‘ ut in juris Anglici scientist, do qud scriptis bend meruit, 
facild primus, ita vilee integritato inter homines sum profes- 
sionis, nulli secundus.’ His devotion to legal studies was 
so great that there is a professional tradition that * in 
three years, he went not once out of the Temple.* (Wood’s 
Athena ?, vol. i., p. 504, note.) 

The high reputation of Flowden in the legal profes¬ 
sion rests entirely upon the character of his Reports or 
Commentaries. This work consists of a collection of the 
Reports of important cases, executed with great fidelity and 
care, and extending from the reign of Edward VI. to tliu 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth. The first complete edition 
of Plowden’s ‘ Commentaries’ is in black-letter and Norman 
French, fol., 1684; the second edition, likewise in folio, is 
translated into English, fol., 1761. There is also an octavo 
reprint of the ‘Commentaries,’ London, 2 vols., 1816. 
(Wood’s Athena: Oxunienscs ; Burke’s History of the Com¬ 
moners qf England, vol. iii., p. 251.) 

PLUM. The Prunus domestica is generally considered 
as the species which has given rise to the numerous varieties 
of this fruit; but both Prunus imititia and P. spinosa have 
most probably contributed. These species are indigenous to 
a great portion of the northern hemisphere, Britain in¬ 
cluded. Their range may bo stated to extend from Norway 
to Barbary, and from Portugal to Cashmere, and even Nepaul. 
Damascus was formerly celebrated for this fruit: branches 
of the plum are represented on Damascus medals; and 
many or the varieties now in cultivation still retain the 
name of this place, or it is employed as a distinguishing 
prefix to a number of subvarieties; thus the French enu¬ 
merate upwards of twenty varieties of Damns. In this 
country the name of Damascene was given to those varieties 
which may be supposed to havo been brought from Da¬ 
mascus, or to others similar; but the corruption of this to 
Damson has been long established. Whatever region may 
be the origin of them, it is certainly to Franco that we are 
indebted more immediately for the greater part of the 
varieties now actually cultivated. i 

In ihe ‘ Catalogue of Fruits,* published by the Hortinul- ; 
tural Society, 274 varieties are named. It is not however 1 
to be presumed that all these will prove distinct, but up- < 
wards of 200 at least may be reckoned as such. A selection < 
of the best of these may prove useful; and as some means 1 
of ascertaining whether they are correctly named by the ] 
nurserymen who sell them, the following simnle mode of ; 
arrangement will be found useful ] 


Class I. 

* Fruit Purple. 

a. Round. 

Shoots smooth. $ 1. 

Shoots downy. $ 2. 

b. Oblong. 

Shoots smooth. $ 3. 

Shoots downy. £ 4. 

Class II. 

** Fruit Pale. 

a. Round. 

Shoots smooth. £ 5. 

Shoots downy. $ 6. 

b. Oblong. 

Shoots smooth. £ 7 
Shoots downy. £ 8. 

Varietiesof plums most deserving of cultivation, arranged 
according to the preceding classification, are the following:— 

* 1 . 

Reine Claude Violette, or purple gage. 

Nectarine plum 

Kirke’s. 

Virgin. 

Queen-mother. 

$ 2 . 

Royalo Hfltive. 

Orleans. 

Early Orleans. 

Coe’s Fine Late Red. 

Wine-sour. 

$ 3. 

Blue Imperatriee. 


Ickworth Imperatriee. 

Cooper’s Large Red. 

$ 4 . 

Blue Perdrigon. 

Shropshire Damson. 

£ 5. 

Green (jage. 

Knight’s l^irge Green Drying. 
Lucombe’s Nonsuch. 

$ 6 . 

Drap d’Or. 

Mirabelle. 

Washington. 

$ 7 . 

Coe’s Golden Drop. 

St. Catherine. 

White Magnum Bonum. 

$ 8 . 

Guimaraen. 

White Perdrigon. 


The cultivation of the plum is not difficult. The free is 
hardier than the cherry-tree, at least than that producing 
the Bigarreuu and Heart-cherries; but the blossoms aro 
equally tender. The winter at Riga does not kill the plum- 
tree, but the cherry-trees just mentioned and many varie¬ 
ties of the pear and apple trees aro killed there. The severe 
frost of January, 1838, contrary to expectation, did not 
injure the fruiting of the plums in the following summer. 
The trees succeed in any free soil, not too dry, but by m> 
means Miff or clayey. Their roots extend horizontally, and 
are apt to throw up suckers, which must be destroyed on 
their first appearance, otherwise they rob the tree, and form 
protuberances on the roots. Too much manure will actually 
kill the trees; and at all times a medium state of vigour 
should be aimed at. Excessive luxuriance is the forerunner 
of gummy exudations; and, on the other hand, if the tree 
be stunted and the vessels contracted by drought or other 
causes, whereby the sap is obstructed, gum is in that case 
also induced. Pruning should be applied to the plum in 
the same maimer as to the peach; and in the management 
of standards care should be taken to destroy useless limbs 
on their first appearance, instead of waiting till the shoots to 
be removed become large branches. The varieties are pro¬ 
pagated both by budding and grafting ; and for the latter, 
as the buds push early, the cuttings should be taken off not 
later than February. 

l'LUMATELLA, a fresh-water genus of 1 'olypiaria 
duhia. 

PLUMB.VGIN, a vegetable principle existing in the root 
of the Plumbago Kuropa-a. This substance is of a lemon- 
yellow colour, and crystallizes in prisms or fine needles of 
considerable brilliancy. It has a sweetish taste, but leaves 
an acrid hot impression in the mouth. It melts in a gentle 
beat, and assumes a crystalline appearance on cooling. 
When more strongly heated, a small portion sublimes, 
and the greater part is decomposed, no ammonia being 
evolved. 

Though very slightly soluble in water, the solution has a 
yellow colour; when dissolved in boiling wator, yellow crys 
tals are deposited on its cooling. It is more soluble in alco¬ 
hol and tether and dilute acids than in water; in the 
alkalis it is also very soluble, and the solutions are red. 
Tlio yellow colour is restored by t’to addition of an acid. 
When added to a solution of di-acetate of lead, a crimson-red 
precipitate is gradually formed. Plumbagin does not ap¬ 
pear to have been analyzed. 

PLUMBAGINA'CEAS are a small natural order of mo- 
nopetalous exogens, with a compound superior one-ecjled 
one-seeded ovary, the ovule in which is supported upon a 
long curved funiculus or cord. They arc usually plants 
with a showy flower, herbaceous or under shrubby, with 
several styles or stigmata, and a powerful acrid or astringent 
quality. The principal genus of the order is the Statice, 
whose many species, under the name of Sea Lavenders, in¬ 
habit the salt-marshes or cliffs of all the temperate parts o 
Europe. The prevailing colour of the flowers is blue; the 
instances of yellow, or any other colour, being more rare. 
Garden Thrift, Armeria vulgaris, a plunt frequently used 
for an ornamental bordering in flower-gardens, is said to 
possess powerful diuretic qualities in its petals. 
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Plumbago capeiisls, 


1, a flmvor deprived of corolla and alnmens; 2, the ovary, and atamans snr- 
rimmlii'K it; 3, a vertical section of Hie ovary, abowiiif? the peculiar position 
of the ovule. 

PLUMBA'GO— Graphite, Black Lead. This substance 
occurs crystallized and massive. Primary form a rhomboid. 
Occurs in imbedded hexagonal prisms. Cleavage parallel 
to the terminal planes of the prism, very distinct, and the 
lamina- flexible. Fracture granular and uneven. Hardness 
1-0 lo 12 l). Colour steel or blackish-grey. Streak black, 
shining. Lustre metallic and glistening. Unctuous to the 
touch. Opaque. Specific gravity 2-os to 2’45- 

Found in Greenland and in the neighbourhood of Phi¬ 
ladelphia in the United States. 

Massive varieties occur amorphous, in reniform masses, 
and irregular nodules. Structure foliated, granular, com¬ 
pact. 

Found in various parts of the world. That of Borrowdalc 
in Cumberland is of the best quality for wlmt are called 
black-lead pencils; while the commoner sorts arc used for 
making melting-pots, for diminishing the friction of ma¬ 
chinery. and for protecting iron from rusting. That which 
is imported from the East Indies is remarkably soft. Plum¬ 
bago conducts electricity, is infusible, and very difficult of 
combustion. 

Professor Vatiuxem has analyzed several varieties of 
plumbago. No. 1 was a pure specimen from Borrowdule, 
and No. 2 IVom Buslletown, Pennsylvania. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Carbon . 

88-37 

94-4 

Silica 

510 

2*6 

Alumina 

roo 

— 

Water . 

Oxides of iron and 

1-23 

0*6 

manganese . 

3'6 

1*4 


99-30 

%9’D 


It was at one time supposed that plumbago was a carburet 
of iron, but. in the opinion of Berzelius, the experiments of 
ivursten have proved that it is a peculiar form of carbon, 
and that the substances which it contains ore in a statu ol’ 
mixture merely and not of chemical combination. 

According to Dr. Thomson, plumbago is found usually in 


primary or transition rooks. At Borrowdale it occurs in 
nests in a greenstone rock, which constitutes a bed in clay- 
slate. In Inverness-shire it occurs in gneiss; at Arendal 
in Norway, in quartz rook; and in the United States, in 
felspar and mica-slate, but always in primary rocks. 

PLUMBLINE. When a heavy body suspended by a 
flexible string is at rest, the line passing through the point 
of suspension and the centre of gravity of the weight is in 
the direction in which gravity acts. The horizon is a plane 
perpendicular to this line, and the zenith that point of 
the heavens marked out by the continuation of the line 
upwards. If the string he perfectly flexible, it will coincide 
with the theoretical line above described. 

The application of the plumbline to the arts does not re¬ 
quire any explanation here. We shall briefly mention the 
manner of applying the plumbline to astronomical instru¬ 
ments, and it is necessary to mention it, as in most cases 
it has been superseded by the spirit level, or observation 
by reflexion, and so is not described in the account of the 
instruments. 

In the earlier astronomical instruments, where the tele¬ 
scope or line of sight was moveabje and the limb of the 
instrument fixed, two fine dots were made on some part of 
the instrument, as distant from each other as possible, and 
parallel to that radius, which was required to be vertical. A 
fine line was hung in front of the dots, and made to bisect 
the upper dot by a slow screw motion carrying (he wire. 
The lower dot was then brought under the plumbline by 
the adjustments of the instrument, and when both were at 
the same time accurately bisected, the rectification of the 
instrument in this respect wus complete. Hie weight below 
was completely immersed in water to diminish its oscilla¬ 
tions, and the exact bisection of the dots by the wire was 
inspected by microscopes. Tlie plumbline was brought as 
close to the dots as was consistent with perfect freedom, and 
at the same distance from each as nearly as could be judged. 
It was also protected by a covering from the influence of 
the wind. 

In instruments of this construction, the bisection of tlio 
dots by the plumblino should be noted at the same time as 
the object is observed by the telescope. As the plumbline 
in its ordinary position was sometimes in the way of the tele¬ 
scope, two other dots were frequently inserted, which, being 
verified by tlie principal dots, could be used for the same pur¬ 
pose of verification; and it is evident, that while the frame¬ 
work of the instrument continues unchanged, the vertieality 
of the line passing over the supplementary dots will ensure 
the vertieality of tlio line passing over the primary dots, since 
the two lines are parallel. A simple plumbline, as above 
described, was universally used up to the latter end of tlio 
last century for rectifying instruments employed in mea¬ 
suring altitudes, or zenith distances, iu which tlio telescope 
and its vernier moved on a fixed limb. When the telescope 
and limb were united, the plumbline was made to pass over 
the centro of the divisions, and marked out the division 
which corresponded to the altitude, the fractional part being 
measured by the screw which moved the whole instrument 
until the next division was bisected. Instruments of the 
latter kind were not, we conceive, much known in this 
country, but we believe they were used in France. 

About 1785 (for we can find no exact date) Ramsdcn in¬ 
troduced a great improvement in tlie application of the 
plumbline. The images of the dots on tho instrument were 
formed on the plumbline by interposing lenses, and the 
bisection of the image by the plumbline was viewed through 
microscopes. Tlie plumbline was thus kept out of tho way 
of the observer, and the optical parallax destroyed. This 
apparatus was, wo believe, called Ramsden's Ghost. But 
the ghost is liable to this objection when applied to circles 
in which the telescope and limb are fixed and revolve to¬ 
gether, and the angles read off by microscopes, viz. that 
the dots are never visible upon the plumbline at the timo 
of observation, bu^only before or after, at the moments of 
adjustment, so that a derangement may take place unno¬ 
ticed. For circles which do not turn in azimuth, this ob¬ 
jection seems incurable (not that it is of much importance, 
as, from tlie superior stability of their framing and mounting, 
transit circles can scarcely be -liable to any sudden error), but 
the present mode of observing by reflexion does away with 
the use of the plumbline altogether in instruments of this 
construction. In circles revolving, freely in azimuth, tlio 
following modification of Rumsdcn's plumbline, which was 
introduced by Troughton, is much to be preferred to it. 



On cbnriderii 
an object 

it will |j*.ihei|.ti*£ iy om$itiu>g.i 
versedporitipns of the 
suras from that ooint in vhithiH 
continued eubl » heavens.' ij'.Usi^ wadi:» te^hr. vertical 
this.point is the siroitb/and the pnrsoeo.of.Troy§,/in*s 
plumbline is to.set the mm truly ■vertical' Att upright tube 
is attached to the upper partiof JJfe^i®#uineniV,> 1 *picl» J»' 
volves freelyin axiom th, the mumblt-im Jfange .to ttys tube 
over a notch, the, Veight below heiiMfc whoUy fmnrsed in 
water. Near the bottom of. the tuM, t1ro stnfiUef tubes 
cross it at right angles tb'eiN^ ^hciNnd to li ^ndiM#a1 
tube.. In tonref tbeto'riiudlar• 
ratuB*,—at one -and; kinntitop 

a lens whiohforms an image of the dot on the plumbGne, 
and at the other and a miorosoepe to note the bisection. 
The dot is a little excentrio, ana the tuhe has suflleient 
play to admit of the adjustment being effected very nicely. 
Now when both the dots have been properly bisected by the 
plumbline, turn the instrument? half round, and look at 
them again. It is dear that if the axis, of rotation were 
vertical, it would be parallel to the plumbline in both: posi¬ 
tions, and the dots would be still bisected. If not; by 
touohing the foot-screws, the dote can be brought half 
way to bisection, and thefl Hilly bisected by their own ad¬ 
justments. When this is done, the axis is truly vertical. 
The operation must of course be repeated and continued 
until the dots are bisected by the plumbline in every 
position of the instrument, when the. exit is truly ver¬ 
tical. [Cikclb.] But though Troughton's plumbline is 
exceedingly beautiful and accurate, we. greatly doubt 
whether it is so effective as a spirit-level. It it much 
more troublesome to adjust, there are no means of macuur- 
ing its deflexions (these might he given), it is a longer time 
in coming to rest, is more liable to cause and to receive 
injury, and unless the instrument be reversed qfter every 
observation, it is as likely to vary from temperature as the 
level. We should therefore strongly dissuade any one from 
applying the plumbline to any instrument except the senith 
sector, as it may in all other eases be either advantageously 
replaced by a level or superseded by observations from 
mercury. [Zenith Sector.] 

(Pearson’s Astronomy, vol. ii., p. 285, and most of the 
circles described in that work; Pond, ‘On the Weetbury 
Circle,’ Phil. Tram., 1806, p. 420; ‘Circle,’ Brewster's 
Cyclopaedia.) 

PLuTARCIIUS was a native of Chieronea in Bceotia. 
The time of his birth is uncertain, and can only be Approxi¬ 
mately ascertained from the circumstance stated by him¬ 
self, that he studied philosophy under Ammonias at Delphi, 
at the time when Nero was making his progress through 
Greece, which was in the twelfth year of the emperor’s 
reign, or a.d. 66 (llcpi row El tv AiKfots, e. 1). The family 
of Plutarch was one of some consideration in Chieronea, 
and had held the ohief offices in that city. Plutarch 
mentions his great-grandfather Nioarohus, who told him 
what the citizens of Chieronea suffered from Antony’s 
soldiers; and he speaks of his grandfather Lamprias as 
a good-humoured man and an agreeable companion. 
He has not mentioned his father's name in his extant 
works. He had two brothers,' Timon and Lamprias, to 
whom he was much attached. When a young man, he 
was sent with another person od a minion to the proconsul 
of the province.. His companion was from some cause left 
behind, and Plutarch executed the business himself (IIoXi- 
tucA napayfSKfutra, e. 20). 

It has sometimes been asserted that Plutarch viiited 
Egypt, but there is no authority for this assertion, and such 
a conclusion cannot be drawn# as it sometimes has beep; 
from such slender premises as are famished by the fact of 
his writing an essay on Iris and Osiris, Pltktaroh visited 
Italy and Home, perhaps more , than once, and he ; spent 
some time there, as appears from bis trim Writings tL(j» pf 
Demosthenes, c. 2); nut he did not lOarn the IMin lan- 
(fuage in Italy, according to bis o*n account; andtbe 
reason (hat be gives for not then learning it is S carious- (Me t 
* he had so many public commissions, and so many people 
came to him to receive his instruction in philosophy/ ‘ It 
was therefore,* he adds, 'nottill a late period in life that 1 
began to read the Latin writers.' It appears clearly enough 
from his own writings that he never thoroughly mastered 
the Latin language, and was very im *erfectly acquainted 
P. C, No. 1139. 


wj^ tbt;afttia?»t tostltutimtowbfeh formed the groundwork* 
oftheRoman polity sod t&eReteto character. It has been' 
mn&m. -pgtotoUty that his moral 
wrinngs odhtain much of the santer which he delivered in 
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Id. that Plutatohr was the preceptor of 
theemsnljtf;jwtfc; but 

and. on an ttttanttotter C ^fassed to Trajan, which Is attri- 
V4thedsdication of the 
sal er'parpy&v) to 
. _..... ... _either of these circum¬ 

stances?; but than it is argujnrthetthe Apophthegms are not 
by Pltmtrejb, for he saysitt thddbdiealion, that he bad already 
written th# lives of alu*t?l«?|s Greeks and Romans; and if 
we admit that he wtotethexivea atChmroneawhen he was 
an old'man, and. tbat-hedid not return there till after 
Trajan’s death, it follows that he did not write the Apoph¬ 
thegms, or at least the dedication prefixed to them. But 
the- letter to Trajan, which is attributed to Plutarch, bears 
conclusive Internal testimony of being a fabrication. Besides 
this, it only exists in Latin, and in the ‘ Policratieus' of John 
qf Salisbury; the Greek original has never been produced, 
and it is not known where John found this letter. 

Plutarch seems to have enjoyed considerable distinction 
at Rome, and hiB lectures, which of course were delivered 
in the Greek language, were attended by most of. those who 
affected philosophy. Hie lectures were given as early as 
the reign of. Bomitinn, or Perhaps even.in tbp reigns of 
Vespasian and Titu* as we learn from a curious anecdote 
of his own (viol woXvwpayp oeivpp, o. 15); and he emoyed 
the friendship mseveral distinguished Romans* M Arulonus 
Rusticus, whom Domitian put to death (Tacit., Agr., 2), and 
Sossius Senecio, a man of consular rank, wpom he addresses 
in the introduolion to the Life of Theseus, and elsewhere in 
his writings. 

Among his contemporaries at Rome were.P^fsius, Lucan, 
the younger Pliny, Martial r Quintilian, and others* hut none 
of them nave made any mention of Plutarch, though he 
must have been known to them. Sossius' Senecio, one of 
his intimate friends, was also a friend of the younger 
Pliny, who addresses him in his. Letters.. He retired to 
Chieronea in the decline of his life, where he appears to 
have lived* in comfort. He faithfully discharged various 
magisterial offices, in bis native town, and he had also the 
honour and emoluments of a priesthood. 

Plutarch had a wife, Timoxena, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, end four sons, and a daughter, Timoxena. Two of 
his sons died before him, and he lost his daughter while an 
infant. It was on the occasion of this child's death that he 
wrote that affectionate letter of consolation, full of good 
sense, in which he has perpetuated the virtues and fortitude 
of a most exemplary wife and mother (XtapayvdprtKbe irpbe 
r*i* IMav ywatsa). - a. .... . 

The time and circumstances of Fluiarch’s death are un¬ 
known, and indeed the events of his life, as will appear from 
this sketch,'are imperfectly ascertained; but the character 
of the man is as familiar to us from his own writings as if 
we possessed the-most elaborate biography of him. 

The great work^f Plutarch is h» ‘ Parallel lives * (Bio* 
napJXXvXoij, which contains tbebiggraphyofferty-six distin¬ 
guished. Greeks and Romans, besides* the Lives of Aria- 
xerxea Knenton, Aratus, Gtuba, Qtho, and Homer, which 
lest is probably not by him. The forty-six Lives are ar¬ 
ranged in pairs or sets, each* of which contains a Greek and 
a Roman, and the two lives in each pair .-jure followed by a 
comparison of the characters of the two persons. - These 
lives are—Theseus and Romulus, Lyeurgus anANnma, 
Solon and Valerius Pubfiook. Themistoefts and Cauilliis, 
Pericles cadMabtae Maximus, Alcibiadas find Gttriolanus, 
Timolson audAImfiiUB Paulus, Felopidat and Morcellus, 
Aristides and Cato Major, PhflofiCMnen and Flamininus, 
Pyrrhus and Marius, Iiysender and Sulla, Cimon and Lu- 
ctdlus, Nicias and Cruans* Eumeues and Sertorius, Agesi- 
laus and Pompeius, Alexander the Great and Julius Caear, 
Phocion and Cato Minor, Agi« and Cleomenes and me two 
Graeohi, Demosthenes and Cicero, Demetrius Poliorcetes 
andM.Antonius,Dion andM. Btutus. The biographiesof 
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Epaminondas, Scipio, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau¬ 
dius, Nero, Vitellius, Hesiod, Pindar, Crates tbe Cynio, 
Daiphantus, Aristomenes, and the poet Aratus, are lost. 

. Plutarch's son lamprias made a list of his father’s works, 
IlXavripyov 0i/3\/uv vrivttS, which is partly preserved, and 
ntea in the * Bibliotheca Grnca’ of Fabric: us. 

In„the department of biography, Plutarch is the only 
writer of antiquity who has established a lasting reputation. 
The plan of bis biographies is briefly explained by himself 
in the introduction to the life of Alexander the Great; 
where he makes an apology for the brevity with which he 
is compelled to treat of the numerous events in the. lives of 
Alexander and Caesar. * For,’ he says, * 1 do not write His¬ 
tories, but lives j nor do the most conspicuous acts of neces¬ 
sity exhibit a man's virtue or his vice, but oftentimes 
some slight cireumstanoe, a word or a jest, shows a man’s 
character better than battles with the slaughter of tens of 
thousands, and the greatest arrays of armies and sieges of 
cities. Now, as painters produce a likeness by a represen¬ 
tation of the countenance and the expression of the eyes, 
without troubling themselves about the other parts of the 
body, so I must be allowed to look rather into the signs of a 
man’s character, and thus give a portrait of his life, leaving 
others to describe neat events end battles.’ The object 
then of Plutarch, in his Biographies, was a moral end, and 
the exhibition of the principal events of a man’s life was 
- subordinate to this his main design; and though he may 
not always havo adhered to the principle which be laid 
. down, it cannot be denied that his view of what biography 
’ should be, » much more exact than that of most persons 
who have attempted this style of composition. The life of 
a statesman or of a general, when written with the view of 
giving a complete history of all the public events in which 
he was engaged, is not biography, but history,' This extract 
from Plutarch will also in some measure be an apology for 
the want of historical order observablo in many of the Lives. 
Though altogether deficient in that critical sagacity which 
discerns truth from falsehood, and disentangles the intrica¬ 
cies of confused and conflicting statements, Plutarch has 
preserved in his Lives a vast number of facts which would 
otherwise have been unknown to us. Ho was a great 
reader, and must have had access to large libraries. It is 
said that he quotes two hundred and fifty writers, a great 
part of whoso works are now entirely loBt. 

There are two purposes for which the Lives of Plutarch 
may be read. Wo may road them for the pleasure of tho 
perusal, whioh arises from a conviction of the integrity of 
the writer, and his graphic representations, his bonevolent 
disposition, and the moral end which ho always keeps before 
him. We may also rend them for the purpose of a critical 
investigation into the frets which he has recorded, and Sox 
the purpose of supplying from him the defects of other an- 
tient authorities. With this latter object wo must institute 
a. searching inquiry into the authorities for the several Lives, 
which vary greatly in value; and above all we must bo 
careful in reading his Lives of the Romans not to bo misled 
by any notions that he had formed of the institutions of a 
people with whose language he was imperfectly acquainted, 
and to whose antient history he wus nearly a stranger. On 
the sources of Plutarch’s Lives the reader .may consult an 
essay by A. H. L. Heeren, De Fontibus et Auctoritate 
Vitarum Parattelarym Plutarchi Commentationee IF., 
Goetting®, 1820,8vo. 

Besides the Lives, a considerable number of Plutarch’s 
essays may be styled historical. They may all be read with 
pleasure and some of them with instruction, not eh much 
for their historical value as for the detached .curious facts 
that are scattered so profusely through Plutarch’s writings, 
and for the picture which they exhibit of the author’s own 
mind. In one of these essays, entitled * On the Malignity . 
of Herodotus’.(wfpl Hjc 'RpoSSrov /ca^Btias), be has, un¬ 
fortunately for hit own reputation, attacked the veracity and 
integrity of the father of history, and with the same success 
that subsequent writers, more ignorant and Iosb honest. 


..v k' °h are' attributed to Plutarch, ore of little 

Wy.VP -<vh**faa his; still they bear internal evidence, 
*v^.v Ft >f not being of a later age than that of 

fyich first appeared in a Latin version by 

ie, in 2 \f&». fol., about 1470. Ibis 


Latin verson formed: the basis Jp* V8r }® u * Spanish and Ita¬ 
lian translations. The .first Grof&r ed »tion was printed by 
Philip Ginfcta, Florence, 1517, folT Among more recent 
editions are those of Bryan, London!;, 17 2 * v °ls* 4to., in 
Greek and Latin, whioh was ccsnpRnted ,by Moses du 
Soul, after Bryan's death; that of Corajh Paris. 1809-1815, 
G vols. 8vo.; and that by Schaefor, Lei«* 1 % 1826, 6 vols. 
8vo. The translations are very numerous\ The best Ger¬ 
man translation is said to bo by KaltwasmlL Magdeburg, 
1799-1806, 10 vols. 8vo. Another German twt“*lation ap¬ 
peared at Vienna, in 1812. The best Italian xQmslation 
is by Pompei. The French translation of Amyoti^whieh 
appeared in 1569, has considerable merit, and has eeen 
often reprinted. The English translation of Sir Thomas 
North, London, 1612, which is avowedly made from that of 
Amyot, is often very happy in point of expression, and is 
deservedly much esteemed. The Lives were also translated 
into French by Dacier, Paris, 8 vols. 4to., 1721. The 
translation sometimes called Dryden's, the first volume of 
which was published in 1683, was executed by a great 
number of persons. Acoordiing to a note by Malone (Dry- 
den’s Prose Works, ii., p. 331), there were forty-one of them. 
Dryden himself translated nothing, but he wrote the dedi¬ 
cation to the duke of Ormond, and the Life of Plutarch, 
which is prefixed to the translation. The last English 
translation is by John and William Langhornc, an insipid 
and tasteless version, which has the merit of being tolerably 
correct in rendering the meaning of the original. It has a 
few notes of little value, and is prefaced by a very uncri¬ 
tical and ill-written Life of Plutarch. There is an edition of 
this version by archdeacon Wrangham, with corrections and 
additions, which add little to the value of tho Langhorncs’ 
labours. 

The other writings of Plutarch, which consist of about 
sixty essays, are generally comprehended under the title of 
his ‘Moralia, or Ethical Works,’many of them being en¬ 
tirely of an ethical character. Tho minor historical pieces 
already referred to, of which that on the malignity of Hero¬ 
dotus is one, are usually comprised in the collection entitled 
* Moralia.’ Plutarch was fond of the writings of Plato; be 
was strongly opposed to the Epioureans: if he belonged to 
any philosophical sect, it was that of the Academics. But 
there is nothing like a system of philosophy in his writings, 
and he is not characterised by depth of thought or origin¬ 
ality. He formed for himself p system, if we may so name 
that which had little of the connected character of a system, 
out of the writings of various philosophers. But a moral 
end is always apparent in his ‘ Moralia’ as well as in his 
Biographies. A kind humane disposition and a love of 
everything that is ennobling and excellent, pervade his 
writings, and give the reader the same kind of pleasure thul 
he has in the company of an esteemed friend, whose single¬ 
ness of heart appears in everything that he says or does. 
Plutarch rightly appreciated the importance of education, 
and he gives many good precepts for the bringing up of 
children. His philosophy whs practical, and in many of its 
applications, as fqr instance his ‘ Letter of Consolation to 
Apollonius,’ and his • Marriage Precepts,’ he is as felicitous 
in expression as he is sound m his precepts. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all the deductions that the most fastidious critic may 
make from Plutaroh'B moral writings, it cannot he denied 
that there is something in them which always pleases, and 
the more the better we become acquainted with them; and 
this is no small merit in a writer. 

Plutarch's style bears no resemblance to the simplicity of 
the Attio writers.. It has not the air of being much elabo¬ 
rated, and apparently his sentences flowed easily from him. 
He ie nearly always animated and pleasing, and the epithet 
pictorial may he justly applied to him. Sometimes his sen- 
teaqes are long and ill constructed, and the order of the words 
appears not the best that could be ehosen to express his 
meaning: certainly it is not the order in which the best 
Greek writers of an earlier age would have arranged their 
thoughts. Sometimes he is obscure, both from this cause 
and the kind of illustration in which he abounds. He 
occasionally, uses and perhaps affects noetic words, but they’ 
are such as give energy to his thoughts and expression to 
his language. Altogether he is read with pleasure in the 
original by those who ore familiar with him, but ho is some¬ 
what bank and erabbod to a strangor. It is his merit, in 
the age in which he lived, treating of such subjects as bio¬ 
graphy. snd qprals, not to have fallen into a merely rhetorical 
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himself with the inanity of commonplaces, wf&lever be 
says is manly and invigorating in thought, and clear and 
forcible in expression. A word should be said of those 
digressions in which his Lives abound. * I have always 
been pleased,’ says Dryden, * to see him and his imitator 
Montaigne, when they strike a little out of the common 
road; for we are sure to be the better for their wanderings. 
If we mark him more narrowly, we may observe that the 
great reason of his frequent starts is the variety of his 
learning; he knew so much of nature, was so vastly fur¬ 
nished with all the treasures of the mind, that lie was uneasy 
to himself, and was forced, as I may say, to lay down some 
at every passage, and to scatter his riches as he went: like 
another Alexander or Adrian, he built a city or planted a 
colony in every part of his progress, and left behind him 
some memorial of bis greatness.’ (Ltfe qf Plutarch, by 
Dryden.) 

The first Greek edition of the ‘ Morelia,’ which is exceed¬ 
ingly incorrect, was printed by the elder Aldus, With the 
following title, * Plutarchi Opuscule, Ixxxxii.,’ Gr., Venotiis, 

1509, fol. It was afterwards printed at Basel, by Froben, 
1542, fol., and 1574, fol. The only good edition of the 
‘ Moralia ’ is that printed at Oxford, and edited by D. 
Wyttenbach, who laboured on it twenty-four years. This 
edition consists of six volumes of text (1795-1800), and two 
volumes of notes (1810-1821), 4to. There is a print of it 
which is generally bound in 5 vols. 8vo., with two volumes 
of notes. The remarks of Wyttenbach wore printed at 
Leipzig, in 1821, in two vols. 8vo. r 

The first edition of all the works of Plutarch is by H. 
Stephens, Geneva, 1572, 13 vols. 8vo., which is said to be 
correctly printed. This edition was reprinted several times. 
A complete edition, Greek and Latin, appeared at Leipzig, 
1774-1782, 12 vols. 8voi, with the name of .T. J. Reiske, but 
Reiske did very little to it, for he died in 1774. An edition 
by J. C. Hutten, appeared at Tubingen, 1791-1805, 14 vols. 
Svo. A good critical edition of all the works of Plutarch is 
still wanted. 

The 'Moralia* have been translated into French by 
Amyot. Amyot’s complete translation of all the works was 
reprinted at Paris by Didot, 1818-1820, 25 vols. 8vo. The 
* Moralia ’ have been translated into German by Kalt- 
wasscr. 

PLUTO OlXourwv), more frequently called by the Greeks 
Hades ChtStis), and by the Romans Orcua and Dig, was the 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon, and the deity that presided 
over the region where the departed souls of men were 
placed. Hades, which is also written without an aspirate, 
Ades, is a word of uncertain etymology. Pluto is supposed 
to be connected with the Greok word signifying wealth 
(irXo&roc), since the preeious metals are found beneath 
the earth’s surface, below which tho abode of Hades was 
generally placed. The Latin Dis has the same meaning. 
Orcus is probably connected with the words dfpy«> and arceo, 
and may signify ‘bound or restrained,’ 

Pluto is represented by tbe antient writers as a gloomy 
deity, inexorable to the prayers of mortals, and hated by 
the human race above all the gods. (//., ix. 159.) His wife 
was Persephone, called by the Romans Proserpina. [Pro¬ 
serpina.] 

In the ‘ Iliad’ (ix. 569; xx. 61; xxiii. 100) and in the' Theo- 
gony’ of Hesiod (456, 767), the abode of Hades is said, as 
has been already stated, to be beneath the earth; but in 
the ‘ Odyssey’ it is placed in the regions of darkness beyond 
the stream of ocean. (Od., x. 508; xii. 81.) 

Iu later writers the word Qades also signifies the abode of 
the dead, as well as the deity who presided over i.t. 

The temples and statues of Pluto appear to have been 
very few. Pausanias relates (i. 28, $6), that there was a 
statue of Pluto in the temple of tbe Euraenides on the 
Areiopagus of Athens; and the same writor also informs 
us (v. 20, $ 1) that there was a statue of this god in the 
temple at Olympia, but he mentions no temple sacred to 
Pluto in any part of Greece. 

PLUTONIC. Rocks of ignedfis origin and antient geo¬ 
logical date are thus designated in many modern works. In 
publications relating to the controversy between Werherians 
and Huttonians, the former are often styled Neptunists, 
the latter Plutonists. In Brongniart’s' Tableau des Terrains,' 
these rocks are separated from volcanic rocks, on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the latter are specially rocks of fusion, but placed 
with them in one class of Typhonlan rocks. Granite, syenite, 

porphyry, eurite, and pitchstone are Plutonic rocks. The 


term is not synonymous with tho word Hypogene, as de¬ 
fined by Mr. Lyell. 

PLUTUS (IlXot'roc), tho god ofwealth, is said by Hesiod 
(Theog., 969) to have been the son of Demeter and the 
hero Jasius. He appears as an actor in the comedy of 
Aristophanes named after him; but we have no particulars 
respecting his worship. In the temple of Fortimp at 
Thebes, Flutus was represented os a child in the arms of 
Fortune (Paus., ix. 16, $ 1), and at Thespeia in Bmotia 
there was a statue of Plutus placed by the side of one of 
Athena Brgane. (Paus., ix. 26, $ 5.) 

PLUVIA/LIS. [Plovers.] 

PLYCTO'LOPHXJS. [Psittacid*.] 

PLYCTOLOPHI'NdE. [Psittacid*.] 

PLYMOUTH, a seaport, corporate, and market town in 
Devonshire, 192 miles in a direct line west-south-west of St. 
Paul’s, London, and 216 miles from the General Post-Office, 
London, by the South-western Railroad to Basingstoke, and 
from thence by mail-road through Whitchurch, Andover, 
Amesbury, Wincanton,Ilminster, Exeter, and Ashburton; 
in 50° 1 v N. lat and 4° 8' W. long. It is the easternmost 
of tbe three towns which lie on the north shore of the 
Sound. The others are Stonehouse and Devonport. [Dx- 
vonport ; Stonehouse.] 

Plymouth was originally inhabited by fishermen. By the 
Saxons it was called Tameorworth ; after the Conquest it 
was called Sutton (t.e. South-town), which name is re- • 
tained by an inlet of the Sound, Sutton Pool, on the shore 
of which the town is partly built. In the time of Edward I. 
the northern part of the town, built on the land of the 
priory of Plympton, was distinguished as Sutton-Prior, and 
tho southern part, built on the estate of the Valletorts, as 
Sutton-Valletort. In the reign of Henry VI. these names 
wore superseded by that of Plymouth, which tbe town still 
retains. Plymouth was attacked by the French in £be reign 
of Edward III., hut without success. In tho reign of 
Henry IV. the attempt was repeated, and the town partly 
burnt, but tbe castlo and tho highest part of tho town wore 
not taken. In 1438, in the reign of Henry VI., the town 
was incorporated by charter,and walled in; but it is sup¬ 
posed to have been a borough by prescription at an earlier 
period. On the dissolution of the monasteries, the lordship 
of tho town and other immunities of the priors of Plympton 
were granted to the mayor and corporation. Iu the reign 
of Elizabeth a new charter was bestowed on the corporation 
on the solicitation of Sir Francis Drake, who further be¬ 
nefited Plymouth by bringing water to the town from Dart¬ 
moor by a winding channel twonty-fout miles in length. In 
ajj. 1579 and 1581 the town suffered much from the plague. 

In 1588 the Sound was tho rendezvous of the fleet destined 
to oppose the Armada; and in 1596 of the fleet destined to 
attack Cadiz. In 1626 the plague again broke out, and 
carried off two thousand persons. In tho civil war of Charles 
I. tho town, which had embraced the parliamentary side, 
was besieged by the royalists under Prince Maurico, but 
held out until relieved by the earl of Essex (a d. 1643). It 
was soon after attacked by the king in his march into Corn¬ 
wall, and subsequently blockaded by Sir Richard Grenville, 
but both attempts failed of success. 

Thu town of Plymouth is on the north side of Plymouth 
Sound, between the two great arms of that harbour, Cat- 
water on the east, and Hamoaze on the west, but at some 
distance from both. The «nall inlet of Sutton Pool is 
close to the town on the east side, and Mill Bay, another 
inlet, not far from it on the west. On the pint at the 
entrance to Sutton Pool is the citadel, and to tne north of 
.this lies the town, consisting or a number of streets, of 
which the older are irregularly laid out, while those of 
IttddOm date are on a more regular plan. Tho limits of the 
borough comprise the two parishes of St. Andrew and 
Charles the Martyr, having a joint population, in 1831, of 
31,080: part of eaeli parish, lying beyond the corporation 
boundary, is not included in this statement. Tne older 
streets are narrow and ill built, and some of them steep. Up 
to the commetcementof the present century little had been 
done in the way of local improvement, but since that period 
great improvements have been made. Building; has been 
extensively carried on; many handsome houses have been 
built in the subukbs, a new and handsome road formed to 
connect Plymouth with Stonehouse, and several additions 
made to the public buildings. The town is well lighted 
with gas; the supply of water is under (he direction of the 

corporation, and & still furnished by Sir F. Drake a channel 
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or <leat;’ it it received in three large reservoirs, one of 
them belonging to government, and distributed by iron 
— * many public conduits, but having 

Sore® nuisances, they have been gradually removed; the 
last six in 1826. The surplus water turns several mills 
belonging to the corporation. ... 

SttAndrew’s church is a spacious structure of antient 
foundation and varied architecture, having a square em¬ 
battled tower. In 1825 its interior was repaired and embel¬ 
lished at an expense of upwards of 44691., but the original 
order is preserved; it possesses a flue organ, will seat 
2500 persons, and is lighted with gas. Charles church 
was begun just before the civil war of Charles I., but was 
not completed until after the Restoration, when the exu¬ 
berant fcyalty of the period led to its dedication to king 
Charles the Martyr. It is a neat building, with a square 
tower and well proportioned spire. There are two chapels- 
of-easo, one in each parish, besides three other episcopal 
places of worship, vis. a mariners’ church, a chapel in the 
citadel, and a licensed room on the Hoe. There are besides 
chapels for Baptists, (two), Independents, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Wesleyan, Warrenite, and Bryanite 
Methodists, and other dissenters, and a Jews’ synagogue. 
The foundation-stdne of a new church in St. Andrew’s 
parish, to be called Trinity church, was laid a few months 
since. There is a splendid hotel, with an assembly-room, 
and a theatre adjacent' to it, both erected by the cor¬ 
poration at a heavy expense. The custom-house, the 
royal baths, the new hospital, the Athenmum, or building 
of the Plymouth Institution, the public library, the Free¬ 
masons’ Hall, and the Mechanics’ institute, are also worthy 
of notice. The Guildhall is an irregular atructure, compre¬ 
hending the central watchhouse anu the' town prison. The 
grammar-school is a substantial stone building. 

The harbour of Plymouth comprehends the Sound and 
its various arms. About fourteen miles south stands the 
Eddystone lighthouse, built in 1759, on a reef of rocks 
stretching north and south 100 fathoms, and forming a slope 
to the south-west. The Sound is a considerable inlet of the 
English Channel, three miles wide at the entrance from 
Penlee Point on the west to the opposite headland on the 
east, and extending inland about three miles to tho citadel 
and town of Plymouth. On the western side of the Sound 
is Cawsand Bay. The coast all round, except just at the 
village of Cawsand on the west, and at the inlets of Mill 
Bay and Sutton Pool on the north, is rocky and abrupt, and 
the rooky island of St. Nicholas (sometimes called Drake’s 
Inland) rises out of the water not far from the north shore. 
The mstuary of the Tamar forms the harbour fur the ships 
of war, ana is called Hamoaze; it opens into the north¬ 
western corner of the Sound. The rostuary of the Plym or 
Lara forms another harbour, chiefly used for merchant 
vessels, and in time of war for transports, captured vessels, 
&c., and is called Catwater; it is capable of containing 1000 
sail of such vessels. Here is-also a wet and dry dock suited 
to the building of 74-gun ships. Catwater opens into the N.E. 
corner of the SounC and luui at its mouth the rocky pro¬ 
montory of Mount Batten, opposite Plymouth. It is not so 
deep as Hamoaze. Sutton Pool is a tide-harbour, also used 
by merchant vessels; and an act of parliament has j ust been 
obtained for the erection of a pier in Mill Bay, for the ac¬ 
commodation of the largest class of Bteam-sliips at all times 
of tho tide (1840). This pier has been determined on in 
ooosequence of the great number of steamers which now 
frequent the port. Tho harbour of Hamoaze is four miles 
long, and has a depth of water of fifteen fathoms at ebb tide; 
there are moorings for nearly one hundred sail of the line. 
The dock-yard [ukvonfort] is on Hamoaze. The harbour 
was long exposed to the heavy sea which rolled into the 
Sound with gales from the southward, and great damage 
was at various times done. To remedy this a breakwater 
or dyke, formed of loose stones, was commenced a.d. 1812; 
it runs across the middle of the Sound, having a total length 
of 1708, yards, «r nearly a mile, via. 1000 yards in the centre, 
Whioh Anns in a direction nearly from east to west, with a 
^gpntinuMion of 350 yards at each end, turning more to the 
f the ceifl forming a considerable angle with the direction 
inn to tre.* The efficiency of the breakwater as a pro- 
feot* the harbour has been provedpin several severe 

JlJviSrSSSttoai of tho breakwater an. with IheexoeptIon of thatoutK 
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gales wliflii have occurred since its commencement The 
harbour is defended from hostilo attack by the citadel of 
Plymouth, by the fortifications on the islandof St. Nicholas, 
and by various other batteries. 

The population of Plymouth, as well as of the adjacent 
{owns of Stonehouse and Devonport, lids increased very 
much during the present century, os apnears from the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 



1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

• 1831. 

Plymouth . . 

16,040 

20,803 

21,591 

31,080 

Stoke Darner-1 
all Parish > 

23,747 

30,083 

33,578 

34,883 

(Devonport) 1 
East Stonehouse . 

3,407 

5,174 

6,043 

9,511 


43,194 

56,060 

61,212 

75,534 


If we take the increase of the ten years 1321-31 as the basis 
of our calculation, we may estimate the present population 
of Plymouth at nearly 40,000; that of Devonport (which 
has not of late increased so fast) at 36,000; and that of Stone- 
house at 12,000: making a total of 88,000. The trade of the 
town is important, as appears by the custom-house returns 
for the year 1839, which amounted to 90,0002. Besides the 
business arising from the dockyard at Devonport and the 
connected establishments, considerable trade. is carried on 
with the West Indies, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean, 
and coastwise with London and other places; and there is 
an active fishery, especially of whiting and hake. The im¬ 
ports are timber and West India produce; the exports, 
manganese to Scotland, wool to Hull, and lead to London 
and Bristol. There are an extensive sail-cloth manufactory, 
a sugar refinery, a glass-house, a very large soap factory, and 
a starch factory. Granite, slate, limestone, and marble, are 
quarried in the neighbourhood. The limestone or marble of 
tne Oreston quarries, on the .shore of Catwater, opposite to 
Plymouth, was the material chiefly employed far the break¬ 
water. Near these quarries is a beautiful iron-bridge of Ave 
elliptical arches over Catwater, built at the-sole expense of 
the earl of Morley. In 1834 a floating steam-bridge was 
established across the Hamoase between Devonport and 
Torpoint, which crosses regularly every quarter of an hour, 
and conveys the mail-coaches, carriages,'horses, and pas¬ 
sengers without the least delay or inconvenience. This 
communication has proved the greatest benefit to the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A railroad, to the extent of 24 miles, connects 
Plymouth from Sutton Pool to Prince Town, near the 
prison of war on Dartmoor. There are markets on Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; and two yearly fairs. 

The town-council consists of 12 aldermen and 36 council¬ 
lors; the borough is divided into six wards. Quarter- 
sessions and potty-sessions (twice a week) are hold; and 
there is a court, entitled the mayor’s court, or the borough 
court, for the trial of civil actions. The yearly revenue of 
the corporation, arising from tolls at tho markets and fairs, 
from the rents of the mills, the royal hotel, the theatre, 
and other property belonging to the corporation, and from 
the water rents, is about 6700/. There is a heavy debt. Tho 
borough prison, when the inspectors made their second 
Report (dated 1836), was inadequate far its purpose and 
under bad management. 

Plymouth returned members to parliament iu the reigns 
of Eaward I. and IL; and again in the reign of Henry IV., 
since which time it lias regularly sent- two. The mayor is 
the returning officer. The boundaries of the borough for 
parliamentary purposes. wer% slightly enlarged by the 
Boundary Act. By the Reform Act. Devonport, with which 
Stonehouse was incorporated, was farmed into a new par¬ 
liamentary borough, returning two members. The number 
of voters registered for Plymouth in 1834-5 was 1571; in 
1835-6, 1776; for Devonport at the same periods, 1870 and 
2083s 

The living of 3t. Andrew is a vicarage united with tho 
chapelry of Pennycross, of the clear yearly .value of 920/.; 
together with the patronage of the perpetual curacy of tl;e 
ohapel-of-aasa, the elear yearly value of which is 148/. The 
living of Charles is a vicarage, tho clear yearly value of 
which is 612J.; Ae value of the chapelry m this parish is 
100/. per annum clear. . 

Among the educational institutions of Plymouth were, in 

length at the hose 1JM yards. at the top (Including the two mime) 1700 i average 
height 14 yard, | elope of the wont toward, the ms, three horleontil to one per 
peadleular.’ . 
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1833. iif the pariah of St. Andrew, the Orphans' Aid School, 
an endowed institution for the maintenance and education of 
orphans born in the borough, in which were 8 orphans; the 
Benevolent Institution for clothing and educating 60 girls; 
a grammar-school, partly endowed, with 50 boys; a new 
grammar-school, with 33 boys, instituted originally as a pro¬ 
prietary school; 41 other day or boarding andday schools; an 
infant-school, since given up, with 87 children, and numerous 
small schools fbr little children. There were also throe 
Sunday-schools. In Charles parish were an endowed school, 
with 80 boys and 80 girls ; Dame Hannah Rogers’s Charity, 
with 52 girls; aLancasterian school, with 176 boys and 120 
girls; a day and Sunday school, with 60 girls, called the 
Household of Faith; fifteen other day-schools, and two 
Sunday-schools. The whole number of children under 
instruction in the two pavishes was returned at about 3200, 
besides those in the Sunday-schools. 

There are a Mechanics’ institute; the Plymouth Institu¬ 
tion for the promotion of arts, science, and literature; 
the Natural History Society of Devon and Cornwall; a 
public library containing more than 6000 volumes; baths, 
and a theatre. Races are annually held in a meadow near 
the town, and a regatta in the Sound. There are an hospital 
for merchant seamen, a public dispensary, an eye infirmary, 
and several other charities. There are prisons for prisoners 
of war at Mill Bay, capable of containing 3000 men. 

PLYMOUTH, AMERICA. [Massachusetts.] 

PLYMPTON. [Devonshire.] 

PNEUMATICI (el irvtvuartKot), a medical sect founded 
by Alhensous about the middle or end of the first century 
a.p. [Athbn/eus.] Their principal doctrines have been 
noticed in the life of their founder, and the following is a 
list of the physicians that belonged to their number:—Ar- 
cliigenes (Galen, Introduce, cap. 9, p. 699, ed. Kuhn), He¬ 
rodotus (Galen, De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, ac Facultat., 
lib. i., cap. 29, p. 438, and De Different. Puls., lib. iv., cap. 

11, p. 751), Agathinus (Galen, De Dignose. Puls., lib. i., 
cap. 3, p. 787), Magnus (Galen, De Different. Puls., lib. iii., 
cap. 2, p. 646), Theodorus (Diog. Laeit., Fit. Philos., lib. ii„ 
$ 104). To these the name of Athenesus has been added by 
Lo Clove (Hist, de la Med., p. 508, See., ed. 1723), Wigan 
(Pree/at.in Aret.), Barchusen( Hist. Medic., p. 269), Schulze 
(Cimpend. Hist. Medic., Halm, 1744, p. 332), and Haller 
( Bibiioth. Medic. Pract., tom. i., p. 192, &c.) ; but the pas¬ 
sages brought forward in support of this opinion (for it rests 
only on internal evidence) are considered to be insufficient 
to prove the point by Petit (Preefat. ad Comment, in Aret.), 
Ostcrhausen ( Dissert . Inaugur, de Sectee Pneumaticorum 
Medicorum Historia, Altorfi, 1791, 8vo.>, and Ackermann 
(De Aretcco, in edit. Kuhn). The sect appears to have ex¬ 
isted but a short time, namely, from the reign of Vespasian 
to Antoninus Pius, and never to have enjoyed any great ce¬ 
lebrity. For further information concerning it the reader 
may consult Wigan, Ackermann, and especially Osterhausen, 
locis cit. 

PNEUMATICS.' This name is given to that part of 
physidk in which are contemplated the mechanical properties 
of elastic fluids, principally atmospherical air. The word is 
derived from irvtvpa, ‘ breath or spirit,' and nneumato- 
logy is a term which was once applied to the division of 
science now called metaphysics. 

’ The mechanical properties of air appear to have been, to 
a certain extent, known to the antients. Aristotle must 
have been aware of its materiality, and of its tendency to 
descend towards the earth, like other heavy bodies, for he 
observes that if a bladder be filled with air, it weighs more 
than when empty: the observation proves at least that lie 
had the idea, but it may be doubted whether or not he ever 
made the experiment, since it is not probable that he had 
the means or weighing the full bladder in vacuo, or that he 
could keep it distended when the air was extracted from it. 
The invention of a species of forcing-pump for raising water, 
and of instruments for producing sounds by the passage of 
air through orifices in tubes, botli of which are ascribed by 
Vitruvius (lib. ix., x.) to Ctesibius, who lived about 130 
years b.c., are proofs that the elastic force of compressed .air 
must have beon then apprehended and made subservient to 
purposes connected with practical utility.' 

The ascent of water in pumps, on rusing the piston, must 
have been for ages observes!, without a suspicion being en¬ 
tertained of the cause;. and the principle that the existence 
of a vacuum was impossible, was held to afford a sufficient 
explanation of the phenomenon. Even Galileo, when made 


aware, by the formation of a vacuum between the piston and 
the water when the latter was at its greatest height in a 

S , that the principle was unfounded, had recource to 
er which was equally remote from the truth; for he 
is said to have ascribed the ascent of the water to the attrac¬ 
tion of the piston, and to have accounted for the height of 
the column never exceeding a certain quantity (about 34 
feet) by a supposed equilibrium between the weight of the 
column and the attractive power of the piston. The steps 
■by which Torricelli arrived at the discovery of the true cause 
or the phenomenon, and, at the same time, the determina¬ 
tion of the pressure of the atmosphere by the weight of the 
column of mercury supported in a tube closed at the upper 
extremity, are mentioned under the word Barouxteh. 

Soon after the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the idea of ascertaining with precision tho state of bodies 
with respect to temperature by the expansion of fluids when 
acted on by heat, is said to have occurred to the members of 
the Academy del Cimento at Florence; and this gave rise 
to the invention of an instrument of great importance, as 
well fbr many occasions of ordinary life, as for the purposes 
of pneumatical science. [Thermometer.] 

The desire of perfecting the theory for determining the 
heights of mountains by the barometer, led to numerous 
researches in order to ascertain the relations between the 
condensation of air and the forces compressing it, and also 
to discover the effects produced by variations of temperature. 
About tbe year 1660, Boyle in England and Mariottein 
France determined from experiments, that when the tem¬ 
perature was constant, the density of air was proportional to 
tho compressing force; but it was not till a century after¬ 
wards that De Luc determined the expansion consequent 
upon given increments of temperature. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, steam began 
to be employed as a moving-power for pumps and other 
machinery. The law of the resistance of the air to bodios 
moving in it was discovered by Sir Isaac Newton; but the 
intensity of this resistance against military projectiles was first 
determined, for the inferior velocities, by Robins, in 1740 ; 
and Dr. Hutton subsequently obtained a formula which, 
witli perhaps sufficient correctness, may be employed with 
any velocity whatever. The expansion of fired gunpowder 
has been determined from the researches of Robins, Euler, 
and Hutton; and that of steam has been investigated by 
Dalton in England, and by Prony, Arago, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, in France. 

If a fluid be conceived to be perfectly .elastic, it is evident 
that it can be made to occupy a given volume only by being 
confined within a close vessel, or by the pressure of a circum¬ 
ambient fluid. In the latter case it is easy to perceive that 
while the tomperature of the elastic fluid remains the same, 
the spaces occupied by it will be diminished when the com¬ 
pressing force is increased, and increased when the Utter is 
diminished; and that the density, or degree of closeness of 
the particles, will vary directly with the changes of volume. 
Now the compressing forces which are made to act on the 
surface of an elastic fluid are usually estimated in terms of 
the pressure exerted by a vertical column of the atmosphero, 
its base being equal to some uuit of superficies, as one square 
inch or foot. Whatever be the constitution of such column, 
its weight or pressure is known, in a given state of the at¬ 
mosphere, by direct experiment, and this is usually desig¬ 
nated the pressure of ono atmosphere: the Bame pressure 
is also frequently expressed by th. height of the column of 
mercury which is supported in- a barometer-tube by the 
counteracting weight of the atmospherical column. 

- A simple experiment suffices to shew the relation between 
the density and elasticity of a fluid and the compressing 
force. Let mercury be poured into a bent tube open at one 
end and dosed at the other; the Bum of tho weights of the 
column of mercury, and of the atmosphere above it in 
the open tube, will rcduco the air in the oljsed tube to a 
volume less than that which it previously occupied. -Let, 
then, more mercury be added, ana the volume of air will he 
still further reduced at every addition of mercury; and it will 
be found that the volumes of air vary inversely as the Bums 
of the weights of the mercury and atmosphere. Therefore, 
since the density of an elastic fluid is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the splice it occupies, it follows that the den¬ 
sities are.directly proportional to the compressing weights; 
and since tho weights of the mercury arid atmosphero 
together, in tbe open tube, are balanced by the elastic 
power of the condensed air in the close tube, that elastic 
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force is alio directly proportional to the compressing force, 
that it, to the density. [Air.] This is the law of Boyle 
and Mariotte, and though it cannot be said to be absolutely 
correct, it is very generally employed. 

The following table, extracted from the results of the ex¬ 
periments made by MM. Prony, Arago, and others, exhibits 
the volumes and elasticities of a given quantity of atmo¬ 
spherical air under different pressures, the temperature 
being nearly constant, and expressed by 14° of the centi¬ 
grade thermometer (57*2° Fahrenheit), and, as far as it 
extends, it confirms the law above mentioned. The first of 
the columns expresses the pressure or elasticity in multiples 
of the weight or an atmospherical column; the second ex¬ 
presses the same by the height, in inches, of the column of 
mercury supported in a barometer tube; and the third 
column contains the corresponding volumes. 1 


Atmospheres. 

Inch**, Eng. 

Volumes. 

1 

30 

1*0000 

„ 6 

150 

*1989 

*11*3 

339 

*0884 

16*3 

493 

*0601 

21*7 

631 

*0457 

24 

720 

*0411 

27 

810 

*0369 


The law being admitted, it may be proved that the par¬ 
ticles of an elastic fluid repel each other with a force which 
varies inversely aB the distance between them. For let the 
volume of fluid bo in the form of a cube, and let the com¬ 
pressing force act perpendicularly on one of its faces; then, 
if d represent the distance between every two nearest par¬ 
ticles of fluid, the number of particles in the surface pressed 

will vary as Now assume that tho repulsive force (per¬ 
pendicularly to that surface) betwoon evory two nearest 

particles in the volume varies as cT ; then the whole repul¬ 
sive force on that surface, and, consequently, the compress¬ 
ing force, will vary as d* *. If D represent tho density of 

tho fluid, d will vary as ~, or D~i; therefore, substituting 
D* . 

D“! for d in the last expression, the whole repulsive force 

varies as But, agreeably to tho law above men¬ 

tioned, the compressing force varies as D; therefore tho 
exponent — J(»—2) must be equal to unity, and hence n±= 
—l. It follows therefore that tho repulsive forco between 
every two nearest particles varies as tf -1 , or inversely as the 
distances of those particles from each other. Sir I. Newton 
however observes (lib. ii., prop. 23, schol.) that this law holds 
good only when the repulsive power of any particle docs not 
extend much beyond those which aro nearest to it. 

If P and - F represent the pressures exercised upon a 
square unit of the superficies bounding an elastic fluid, and 
the volumes of tho ltuid under those pressures be V and V'; 
also if tho densities he D and IF respectively, we shall 
have 

p : f :: v': v, or p.v=p\v', 

and P : F :: D : D'.or P.D'=F.D; 
whence, by equality of ratios, 

„ v : y':: if : d. or D.v=iy.v'. 

. Considerable difficulty is found in determining the spe¬ 
cific gravities of gases with precision, and different experi¬ 
menters have obtained results which do not exactly agree. 
The vuluo generally udonted for air, when the height of the 
column of mercury in tliu barometer is 30 inches, and the 
temperature by Fahrenheit’s thermometer is 55°, is l 1 22 
ounces avoirdupois, or 534 grains troy. The experiments 
of Mr. Dalton have led to the conclusion that the weight of 
a cubic foot of steam when at the temperature of boiling 
water, and the height of the barometrical column is 30 
inches, is 243 grains troy; by others it has been found to 
r 8Tains !. un d »t appears that within considerable 

limits the expansion of the volume of any gas is proportional 
e J *J crcB,en ls of temperature, measured by the degrees 
or the thermometer. The absolute value of tno expansion 
is not precisely known; that of air is stated to be equal to 
shout Js and that ol steam about ^ of the volume, for one 
dtwrve of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. [Air.] 

The following table, from the observations of MM. Du- 
long dfcd Petit; exhibits the volumes assumed by a given 
quantity ojf klr at different temperatures between the boiling- 
point and hear the freezing-point of mercury •— 
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Temperatures. 



Volume*. 

-33° 

• 


0*8650 

32 

• 

• 

roooo 

212 

• 

e 

1*3750 

302 

• 

• 

1-5676 

392 

• 

• 

l"738t 

482 

• 

• 

1*9189 

672 

■ 

• 

2-0978 

680 

• 

• 

2-3126 


Now to determine the elastic force, or the equivalent 
pressure, of air in terms of its density and temperature; let 
V be the volume of a body of air at any given temperature, 
suppose 56° (Fahrenheit), and let » be the corresponding 
pressure, or elastic force, measured by the weight of tho 
column of mercury in the barometer, or by its height, and 
let d be the number of degrees of temperature above or be¬ 
low 55°. Then* since *= ’0021, we have V (1 ± 

•002 Id) for the volume of the air at the temperature 53° ± d. 
Let also D represent the density or specific gravity of the 
air at tho temperature 54°; then, since the density is in¬ 
versely proportional to the volume, we have the density at 

the temperature 55° db d equal to let this be 

represented by D*. Now, if the pressure p be varied and 
become P without changing the temperature; since then 
the pressure, or clastic force, is proportional to the density, 
we have p : P:: D'; D" (= the density of the air under the 

D"v D"?>(l=fc*0021d) 
pressure P); consequently P = -g/-,or =-g-. 

And, if p be expressed by the weight of a column of mer¬ 
cury whose base is one square inch ( = 14-75 pounds), this 
value of P is the required pressure upon a square inch of 
the surface of the air. 

The density of an clastic fluid bein$ proportional to the 
forco which compresses it, and tho volume increasing pro¬ 
portionally to the temperature; it follows that the density 
of an clastic fluid varies directly as the compressing force 
and inversely as the temperature. 

From experiments it has been concluded that, while 
steam is in contact with the water from which it is formed, its 
expansive force increases in a geometrical progression; when 
its temperature is increased, in an arithmetical progression; 
but tho relation between the elastic force df this gas and its 
temperature, in that state, is as yot far from being certainly 
known. Under the word Elasticity is given a table of 
; the elastic forces of steam at temperatures between the 
freezing and boiling states of water; and the following table, 
extracted from those which have been formed from the 
results of the experiments of Mr. Dalton, Dr. Ure, and the 
members of the French Institute, may also be useful as a 
means of affording a near estimate of the force at high tem¬ 
peratures. The first column contains the temperature of 
the water and steam in degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome¬ 
ter ; the second is the measure of the expansive force by the 
number of inclios in the hoight of the column of mercury 
which on a given superficies would counterbalance it; and 
tho third, the like measure expressed by multiples of the 
weight of the atmospherical column when the air is in its 
ordinary state. 


Temperature. 
212° . 

• 

laches, English. 

30 . . 


Atmosphe 

1 

220 

e 


35-34 

• e 

e 

1-18 

240 

e 


51-7 

• e 


1-72 

260 

• 


72-3 

• a 

• 

2*41 

280 

• 

e 

101-9 

• • 

e 

3-06 

300 

e 

a 

139-7 

• • 


4*6 C 

312 

e 

e 

.165-5 

e ■ 

• 

5*52 

340 

e 

• 

231- 

• • 

a 

7-7 

337 

• 

e 

296-79 

• • 

• 

0-893 

389 


e 

435*9 

• e 

• 

14-53 

408 

« 

■ 

541*5 

e • 

• 

18-05 

419 

e 

* 

613-2 

• • 

• 

20-44 

433 

■ 

■ 

719-8 

• • 

e 

23-994 


When steam is not in contact with the water from whence 
it is formed, tnd when it, is subject to a constant pressure 
under which it may expand in every direction (as when it 
is formed in the atmosphere), an increase of temperature 
will not produce an increase of density, hut merely of its 

* ■ j 

elastic, power. Now, if we suppose steam to expand 
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or *00218 of its volume for an increment of tenl^eraturo 
expressed by one degree (Fahrenheit); and it be admitted 
from the experiments of Mr. Dalton that a cubic foot of 
water produces 1711 cubic feet of steam at a temperature 
equal to 212° (boiling water):—Then, letting V represent 
the volume of steam at a temperature expressed by zero, we 
havo 1*462 V ss 1711; whence V = 1170*3: and, if 4 repre¬ 
sent the given temperature in degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer, (1 + *00218 4) V, or 1170*3 + 2*05 4, will express 
the volume of the steam at the temperature 4, when subject 
to a constant pressure. 

» But if the steam is incapable of changing its volume, as 
when it is contained in a close vessel, the elastic force in¬ 
creases by an increase of temperature in the same propor¬ 
tion as the volume would have increased under a constant 
pressure; consequently the elastic force at the temperature 
212° being represented by 30 inches (the height of the 
counterbalancing mercurial column), we ham 

1711:1170*3 + 2*554 :: 30 in. : 20*52 + *04474; 
and the last term of the proportion expresses, in inches, the 
height of the mercurial column equivalent to the elasticity 
at the temperature 4; the volume of the steam being equal 
to 1711 cubic feet, as at the temperature = 212°. Let this 
elasticity be represented byE; then the volumes of any 
given quantity of elastic fluid, at fequal temperatures, being 
inversely proportional to tho pressures .by which they are 
prevented from expanding, we have tho following propor¬ 
tion :— 


of tho mercurial column corresponding to some tempera¬ 
ture 4 iu the above table), is to the elastic force or pressure 
(= E) due to that temperature 4, when the volume of the 
steam = 1711; so are 1711 cubic feet (=s the volume of 
steam produced by a cubic foot of water at 212° under a 
constant pressure equal to the atmosphere), to the volume 
(in cubic feet) of tho steam produced by a cubic foot of 
water under tho given compressing force. Let this be 
represented by v. 

Now the quantities of matter being the same, the specific 
gravities of bodies are inversely proportional to their 
volumes; and the specific gravity, or weight of a cubic foot, 
of steam being known from experiment to be 254*7 grains, 
when the cubic foot of water produces 1711 cubic feet of 
steam, we have 


v : 1711 :: 254*7 


435792 
V 


and tho last term is the specific gravity, or weight in grains, 
of a cubic foot of steam at a given temperature and under a 


given pressure. 

Mr. Robins found that the volume of air disengaged 
from gunpowder is equal to about 244 times the volume of 
the powder itself; and that its expansive force, when in¬ 
creased by the heat which is generated at the time of the 
explosion, is about 1000 times as great as .the pressure of 
the atmosphere in its ordinary state. It must consequently 
exert a pressure against a cannon-ball, and the interior of 
the chamber of the gun, equal to nearly 15,000 pounds upon 
every square inch of the surface upon which it acts. Both 
D. Bernouilli and Euler however make this pressure still 


greater. 

The fact that the density of air varies with the compress¬ 
ing force is sufficient to show that the atmosphere about the 
earth cannot be of uniform density; and it is also evident 
that the density must diminish from the surface of the 
earth upwards, according to some law depending on the 
height of any point above the earth, or rather upon the 
weight of tho mass of air above that point. It might, at 
first, be supposed that the atmosphere would extend up¬ 
wards to a height at which the centrifugal force of the par¬ 
ticles of air (by the diurnal revolution)Ts equal to the force 
of gravitation*, and it is shown by Poisson (Ttcdtt de M6 - 
canique, tom. ii., 619) that, conformably to this principle, the 
height of the atmosphere at the equator should be equal to 
about five times the semi-diameter of the earth. But it is 
probable that, long before this height is attained, the air 
fuses iu. elasticity by the eold in tho upper regions, or that 
iu expansion is destroyed by the pressure of the ethereal 
fluid which is diffused through infinite space. By the dura¬ 
tion of twilight it is inferred that the atmosphere is capable 
of reflecting the sun's rays at the height of about 45 miles 
above the earth, aud it is probable that some light is 
reflected from a still more elevated region. 

In order to determine the law by which the density of 


the atmosphere diminishes at increasing distances from the 
earth’s snrfhce, on the supposition that the action of gravity 
and the temperature of the air are constant, let T bo the 



centre of the earth, and let AZ be the height of a very 
slender column of air extending vertically upwards to the 
top of the atmosphere. Also let the atmosphere be divided 
into on infinite number of concentric strata of equal thick¬ 
nesses, which latter represent by AB, BC, CD, 8cc.; and, 
as these thicknesses aro small, let the density of the 
air in each stratum be uniform and equal to that which 
is due to the weight of all the strata above it. 

JLet d y , d 2 , d., &c. represent the densities of the several 
strata whose heights are AB, BC, CD, &c.; these terms 
may also represent the weights of the slender columns AB, 
BC, CD, See.: consequently the weights of tho columns 
AB, AC, AD, &c. may be respectively represented by d„ 
dy -f dy d t + dj + d s , Sec. Then, the density in each stra¬ 
tum being proportional to the weight, or sum of the densi¬ 
ties, of all above it, wo have * 

dy : rfj — d, dyy "I* Sec. :: d, : d 2 d^ *f* rf, •(* Sec. (I) 

In like manner 

d s : d 3 + d 4 + dj + d 0 + Sec. :: d,: d, + d 4 + d„ + See. (II) 
or, by composition, , 

d a : d a + d, + d« + d s + Sec. :: d 3 : d 3 -fd 4 ■+* d 4 + Ssc. (Ill) 
In like manner 

d 3 : d 3 + d 4 + d 4 + Sec. :: d 4 : d 4 -f d 4 + d 4 + See. (IV) 
Then, from (I) and (III), by equality of ratios, we have 
d, : d, :: d, : d,. 

And, from (11) and (IV), by equality of ratios, we have 
d 3 : d 3 :: d 3 : d 4 , 

and so on. 

Thus d„ d 2 , d 3 , d 4 , Sec. are in a geometrical progression de¬ 
creasing. 

Now AB, AC, AD, Sec. form an arithmetical progres¬ 
sion increasing; or, reckoning both tlm heights and the 
densities from any point, as K, downwards, the former (that 
is, KH, K6, KF, Sec.) form an arithmetical progression, and 
the densities in K1I, HO, GF, Sec. form a geometrical pro¬ 
gression, both increasing. But a series of numbers in an 
arithmetical progression being x^ode to correspond to a se¬ 
ries in geometrical progression,* the former numbers are 
logarithms of tho latter; and thus the distanoes KH, KG, 
KF, Sec. may be considered as reptfsenling the logarithms 
of. the densities in the strata KH, HO, GF, See. respec¬ 
tively. 

Hence, if there existed a table of logarithms formed on 
the two series just mentioned, tho height of any point, as C. 
above another, as A, would be equal to the difference between 
the logarithms of the densities of the air at those points; or 
by the nature of logarithms, we should have AC.— 

log* But such a table is unnecessary, Since, from 

dfffijft at C 

the properties of logarithms and of the logarithmie curve, 
tho value of AC may be found by means of the common 
tables. Imagine any point K to be the origin of the ab¬ 
scissae (represented by ar) on the vertical line ZA;. and 
imagine any horizontal ordinates KA, Yf, &o. (represented 
W y) to be drawn; then, if KF, KD, Sec. be proportional to 
the logarithms of ¥f Dd, See., tho lino ad/k, &c. is caned 
the logarithmic curve, and its equation is log. y — % log. a. 
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or ysza [Logarithmic Curve], where a is some con¬ 
stant which is called the base of the system of logarithms 
appertaining to the particular curve. 

Now it has been demonstrated by mathematicians, that 
if tangents urn, dn, &c. be drawn from any points in the 
curve, the subtangents Am, Dn, &c. will be equal to one 
another; and that the area comprehended botween the in¬ 
finite branch az of the curve, its asymptoto AZ, and any 
ordinate A a, is equal to the product of the constant subtan¬ 
gent, or modulus of the curve, and that ordinate: hence the 
area between A a and the infinitely remote summit Z is 
equal to A a X A m . Also, by the nature of logarithms, the 
Lgarithma of the same natural number in different systems 
of logarithms bear to one another the same proportion as 
the moduli of those systems. We have therefore only to 
find the value of the subtangent A m, or modulus, for what 
may be called the atmospherical logarithms; and, from the 
last-mentioned property, the above value of AC muy be 
transformed into an expression containing common loga¬ 
rithms. 

s Let h denote the height of a homogeneous atmosphere 
whose density is equal to that of the real atmosphere at the 
surface of ‘the earth, which density is represented by the 
line A a in the above diagram; then h X A a will represent 
the weight of such homogeneous atmosphere, or its pressure 
on the point A. But the area between ZA, A a, and the 
curve being supposed to be made up of the infinite number 
of ordinates A n, D d, F/, &c., which, severally, represent 
the densities of the air at the points A, D, F, &c. in the 
infinitely high column A Z of atmospherical air; that area, 
viz. A a X Am, may represent the weight of such column, 
or the pressure of the real atmosphere on the point A; this 
being made equal to the former pressure, it is evident that 
we shall have A m — h. Thus the height of a homogeneous 
atmosphere exercising at A the same pressure as the real 
atmosphere, will be the subtangent, or modulus, of the at¬ 
mospherical logarithms. The value of A is determined by a 
proportion in which the heights of the column of homoge¬ 
neous air, and the column of mercury which holds it in equi- 
librio, are to one another inversely us the specific gravities 

tics.] Now the specific gra- 

• __ _■■ .nn a 


of the two fluids. [IIydrosxai 
vities of air and mercury bei 


mercury being, respectively, 1'22 and 
13568; and the height of the column of mercury in the 
barometer being 30 inches when the temperature is ex¬ 
pressed by 55° (Fahrenheit), we get 27803 feet, or 4634 
fathoms for the value of h. Then the modulus of the com¬ 
mon logarithms being 0'43-12‘J, we have 

density at A 

•43429 : 4634 :: common log. -7-.7— 7-7? 5 10670 com. 

0 density at C 

dens, at A 

log.—i;-7-77; and this last term is tho cauivalent of the 

dens, at c 

above expression for AC. 

The height of tho column of mercury which is supported 
by tho pressure of the atmosphere varying directly with 
that pressure; it follows that wo may substitute in the last 
expression tho heights of the mercurial columns at A and 
C for the densities of the air at those points, and thus we 

, , height of mere, at A 

have 10670 com. log. 7 -7-= for the value of 

0 height of mere, at C 

A C in fathoms. Therefore the heights of the columns of 
mercury being observed at any two places, as A and C, tho 
hoight of C above A can bo found. [Barometer.] But 
the factor 10670 may be changed into the more convenient 
number 10000 by an alteration in the temperature (56° 
Fahrenheit) on which the former number depends. _ By 
experiment it has been ascertained, that if tho altitude of 
one place above another be computed from tho above for¬ 
mula, it will vary by,}, of its value for each degree by which 
the mean of the temperatures at the two stations differs 
10670 

from 66°. Now as 24'5 nearly, the variation, in fa¬ 
thoms, for one degree; consequently 24*5: 670 (= tho ex¬ 
cess of 10670 above 10000) :: 1° : 27°nearly; and,there¬ 
fore 55°—27°, or 28°, is the temperature at which the 
, height qf mere, at A . . 

aocut itoi above A in fathoms; and of course this value 
ofFahrennAlsinen^shed by fa part of itself for each 
The following table, from tH the mean of tho temperatures 
long and Petit, exhibits the volu m> Measurement or.] 
quantity of air at different tdmperatu 
point and near the freezing-point of tu 


The mountain-barometer, as it is called, is usually pro¬ 
vided with an adjusting screw, by which tho surfaco of the 
mercury in the cistern may be made to coincide with the 
zero of the scale of inches by which the height of tho column 
is expressed; but those of a more portable kind have not 
that adjusting screw, and then a correction must bo made 
for the error of the scale. For this purpose, the ratio be¬ 
tween the area of the bore of the tube and the interior area 
of the cistern must be found (it is usually given by the 
maker of the instrument); let it be as 1 to m : this is also 
the ratio between the rise or fall of the mercury in the 
cistern and the corresponding foil or rise of that in the tube; 
When the surface of the mercury in the cistern happens to 
coincide with the zero of the scale of inches, tho height of 
the column in the tube is correctly expressed by the scale, 
and the top of the column is, in that case, called the neutral 
point, no correction being then necessary. In other cases 


add ^ of the^height shown by the scale to that height, if 

the latter is greater tl)an the neutral height, or subtract if 
less; the sum, or difference, is the correct height of the 
mercury in the tube above the surface of that in the 
cistorn. 

Water boils when the elastic power of the vapour formed 
from it is equal to the incumbent pressure; and conse¬ 
quently the temperature at which the» boiling takes place 
in the open air will depend upon the weight of the atmo¬ 
spherical column above it. Therefore, since this weight be¬ 
comes less as the station is more elevated, it is evident that 
water will boil at a lower temperature on a mountain than 
on the plain at its foot; and the Rev. Mr. Wollaston con¬ 
structed au instrument called a thermometrical barometer, 
by which, on the principle just mentioned, the relative 
heights of stations can be found. A tube containing the 
mercury is provided with a graduated scale, and, when 
used, the bulb is placed in a vessel of water, which is made 
to boil by means of a spirit-lamp. 

In order to determine tho heights of stations merely by 
the knowledge of tho temperature at which water boils, the 
/1 + 75° \« 

formula F = ( —— ) given by Mr. Tredgold, might be 


employed. Here t is the temperature of the boiling water 
at the station, expressed in degrees of the centigrade ther¬ 
mometer ; F is the measure of the elastic force of the steam 
at the temperature t under the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and is expressed by the corresponding height, in centimetres, 
of the column or mercury in a barometer. This height 
being thus determined at each of the two stations, as A and 
C, the difference of tho logarithms of tho Heights being 
multiplied by 10,000 will give the approximate height AC, 
which may be then corrected as above. 

The velocity with which air flows into a vacuum through 
an aperture in a vessel follows the same law as water or any 
other non-elastic fluid [Hydrodynamics] ; for though, in 
the former case, the quantity of air passing through the 
orifice in a given time varies with the density of that which 
successively comes to the orifice, yet the pressure by which 
the air is forced out varying in the same proportion, the 
velocity, by dynamics, remains constant. Hence wo find 
that a column of air, in its ordinary state, extending to tho 
top of the atmosphere, rusheB through an orifice into a 
vacuum with a velocity (=1339 feet in a second) equal to 
that with which a heavy body would fall through a Height 
equal to that of a homogeneous atmosphere. 

The law is the same, whether we consider the air to act 
only by its weight, or whether it be confined in a vessel and 
the efflux be produced by the elasticity. For, tho air in 
the vessel being in .the ordinary slate of the atmosphere, 
the pressure against every point on the interior surface is 
equal to the pressure of the atmosphere by which, if not 
otherwise confined, it would be kept in its actual state; 
consequently it begins to flow from tho orifice with the 
same velocity as if it had been impelled by the weight of 
the whole column of atmosphere above the orifice, that is, 
with the velocity due to the descent of a body firom a height 
equal to that of a homogeneous atmosphere. After this 
moment, the density of the air in the vessel diminishing, 
its elasticity diminishes with it, and consequently the power 
of motion is diminished in the same ratio as tne density: 
therefore the velocity remains constant. It may be added 
also that, since the density of air increases with the pressure, 
an additional pressure on the fluid in a vessel will not in 
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crease the velocity of the efilux. But the law just men¬ 
tioned only holds good when the vacuum is supposed to 
remain perfect on the exterior of the orifice; for, if the air 
be received in a vessel, it will expand in that vessel and 
re-act against tliceflluent air at the orillee, thus diminishing 
the velocity till the latter finally becomes equal to zero; 
and this will lake place when the air has attained the same 
density in the two vessels. 

If the ellluent air be of a given density, hut not the same 
as in the ordinary state of the atmosphere, the force by 
which it would be made to How into a vacuum must be 
determined by the above equation PD' = P'D ; where 1* is 
tho pressure (or weight of the column) of the ordinary 
atmosphere, and D its density at the eurth’s surface ; D' is 
the given density and P' is the required pressure or force 
by which that air would be impelled through the orifice, 
blow if air in tho ordinary stale bo allowed to rush into a 
vessel containing air loss dense than itself, and the velocity 
of clllux be required, the moving force will be the difference 
between that with which the ordinary air is driven through 
the orifice aud that with which the rarer air would be so 
driven; that is, it may he represented by P—P'; then the 
velocities of efilux being as the square roots of the forces 
f 11 v dkodynamigs], if the velocity due to the force P is 
given, tho required velocity at tile commencement of the 
clllux may be found. 

The determination of the velocity with which steam or 
any other elastic fluid rushes into a vacuum, or into a fluid 
of less density than itself, is made in the same manner as for 
air. Thus, knowing the temperature of steam, and conse¬ 
quently its elasticity, or the equivalent pressure, we can 
find the height of a homogeneous atmosphere which would 
produce tlic same pressure; and then the velocity with 
which the steam llows into a vacuum would bo equal to 
that acquired by a body in lulling down the height of such 
atmosphere. But if the steam is to How into any elastic 
fluid of less density than itself, the height of tlu; homo¬ 
geneous atmosphere must correspond to the difference of 
the pressures arising from the different elasticities of the 
two fluids. 

In order to find the time during which air, being in tho 
ordinary state, must flow through an orifice into ail ex¬ 
hausted vessel before the air in the latter acquires any given 
density D'; let V be the interior volume of the vessel which 
is to receive the air, and A be the area of the orifice ; also 
let. t ho the required lime. Then d (V.D') or V.d IV repre¬ 
sents the small quantity of air which may enter the vessel 
V in tho time dt. at the commencement of the efilux. Now, 
let 1) he the ordinary density of tho air, h the height of the 

homogeneous atmosphere, then *Jigh [HvmtonYNAMics] 
will be the initial velocity. But, P being the force by which 
the ordinary air is impelled thfough the orifice, from the 

P.D' P.D' 

equation P.D'=P'D wo have P'=-jy~, aud P—-jj- be¬ 
comes the force by which tho air is impelled through the 
orifice at the end of the time t, or wheu the density is D', 
and the velocities being proportional to tho square roots of 
the forces, wo have the velocity at the end of (lie time t 

equal to v{ ~ t ^ , ‘ s k«ing multiplied by the 

density, by the area of the orifice, and by dt, gives 
A V{2^AD(D— D’)\dt for the small quantity of air which, 
during the element dl of time, and at the end of tho time 
t, flows into tho vessel. Tho velocities being constant, the 
quantities that How during tho time dt are equal to. one 
another; hence, equating this expression with Vdl)' above, 

we get dt = -— ■- - ——^-. This equation being 

A kJ igh D V(D-D') b 

2V a 

integrated gives t = -(D — D') J + const. TIio 

A V ‘Igh D 

constant is determined by considering that 1=0 when 
D'=o, which gives const. = VD, and thus the value off 
is-found. 

It is shown under the word Air-Pump that the density 
of the air in a receiver becomes diminished in a geo¬ 
metrical progression, after successive strokes of the piston. 
Now the common ratio of this progression may be expressed 

algebraically by the term —- where v is the volume of 

v +»/ 

the receiver, and v' that of the barrel; and, if D he the 
P.C., No 1140. 


density of tho air in tho roceiver when the process of exliaus- 
lion is commenced, we shall have evidently D- *’ , ’ r 

(f + rV 

the density of the air in the receiver after n strokes. 
Hence this density can he found when the number of 
strokes is given ; or, reducing the equation, we may find n, 
tho number of strokes which would ho necessary in order 
to reduce the air in the receiver to any given density. 

For tho pressure aud resistance of the air agaiusl bodies, 
see Akho- Dynamics aud Gunnkky ; and lor aerial navi¬ 
gation, soe Balloon. 

1*N K U MOHR. A NCIIIA'TA, Lamarck’s second sect ion of 
his order (Jastcrojmda, containing the Lumtcincxt, or Snails. 

PNEUMODERMON. [P I’KllOPODA.] 

PNEUMO'NIA. [Lungs, Diskasks op.] 

1*N EUSTOl'DE A, Fitzinger’s name for a family of 
Sauriitus, formed from I.yriocpphalus and Pncnsfrv, Mor- 
retn, and Phrynnrrphalus, Kaup. This family Fitzingcr 
approximates to that of the CumeleoiiB. 

PO, BASIN OF THE. The river Po, called Padus and 
Eridauus by tile Romans, rises from two springs, in about 
•If* -Hi' N. lat., 7 U E. long., on the eastern side of Mount 
Viso, a splendid mountain pyramid I J. jfeO feet high, the 
upper part of which is covered with perpetual snow. Tho 
sources of llioPo are about (’>000 feet above the sea. Flow¬ 
ing first east and then liortli-east, through a deep valley 
called Val d’Oro, the Po receives on its left hank the 
Chisone and other streams from tho valleys of Pignore! and 
of the Valdenses; and on its light bank tho Vraita, the 
M.iira, and the tlrana, which, rising in the recesses of the 
Maritime Alps, flow in a north-east direction through the 
open country of Suluzzo, and join the Po in succession 
above tho town of Ca rig nano, from whence the river flows 
nearly due north to Turin, through a broad valley hounded 
by the offsets of the Cottian Alps on the west and the lulls 
of Monferrato on t lie east. Passing Turin, where it is crossed 
liy a handsome stone bridge, the Po receives on its left hank 
the Dora liiparia from tho valley of Susa and Mount Conis, 
and afterwards the Stura from the Valley of Lutizo, a ro¬ 
mantic district among the Alps north-west, of Turin. Thu 
l iver now inclines to the north-east, receives the Orea fr«nn 
tlic north, and passing by the town of Chivasso, turns to 
the east or east by south, in which general direction it con¬ 
tinues to flow for the rest of its course to the sea, making 
however numerous windings. Below Chivasso the Po re¬ 
ceives from the north the Dora-Ballou, with all the drainage 
of the large valley of Aosta, and about thirty nidus farther 
the Sesia, a considerable stream, which rises in the glaciers 
of Mount Rosa, and which, after draining the Val di Sesia, 
an Alpine valley, enters the plains of Veroelli, receives the 
Ccrvo and other streams, and after a course of about ninety 
miles enters the Po below the town of Canale. The l*o 
here makes abend to the south, hut oil reaching Valenza 
resumes its eastern course. In alt its course from Carig- 
nano to Valenza, for a length of nearly eighty miles, the 
Po receives no allhumfs of any importance on its right 
hank, being skirled all along on that side by the hills of 
Monferrato, owing to which the river describes a kind of 
semicircle. But to the south of those lulls, and between 
them and the Ligurian Apennines, llows the Tanaro, a 
large stream which rises near Ormca in the Maritime Alps, 
and ilowing northwards, receives the Ellero, Pesio, and 
Gesso, and tlic Stura from (Juneo (Stura is the name of 
several rivers of Piedmont), and after passing by Cheraseo 
and Alha turns to the east, receiving the draining of flic 
hills of Lower Monferrato on one side and of the Ligurian 
Apennines on the other. [Monfkkuato.]- The Tanaro 
flows by Asti, the principal town of Monferrato, receives the 
Belbo from the south, und farther on the Boruiida, swelled 
by the Orba from the mountains of La Bocclietta, after 
which it Hows through the plains or Alessandria and Ma¬ 
rengo, and enters the Po about eight miles' below Va¬ 
lenza, after a tortuous course of about 150 miles, in which 
it describes a segment of a circle nearly parallel to tliut 
described by the Po, being separated from the latter river 
by the hills of Lower Monferrato. 

After receiving the Tanaro, tlie Po continues its course in 
an easterly direction through the wide plain of Lombardy, 
receiving on its right or southern .bank tho Serivia from 
Tortona and tho Stuffura from Vogheru, and on its left or 
northern bank the Agogna and the Tcrdoppio from Novara. 
Between Voghera and Piacenza several offsets of the 
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Ligurian Apennines approach close to the southern bank of 
the Po, whoso only affluent of any importance from that 
quarter is the Trebbia, a mountain torrent which swells 
greatlv in the rainy season, but is shallow in time of 
drought. [Parma, Duchy or.] There is a marked dif¬ 
ference between the character of the southern altluuuts of 
the Po east ol' the Tanaro and those which come from the 
north. Thu latter are deep perennial rivers, being fed by 
the glaciers of the Alps, but the others partake more of the 
nature of torrents, being chielly supplied by the rains which 
fall in the Apennines. Napoleon remarks, in his ‘Military 
Memoirs,’ dictated to Montholon, that, an army invading 
Italy from France finds its march much easier by following 
the southern iustead of the northern bank of the Po. 

Thu Ticino is one of the principal affluents of the Po. It 
issues out of several small lakes near the summit of the St. 
Gothiird, llows through the Canton Ticino, and enters the 
Lake Maggie re, out of which it issues again at Sesto, from 
whence it flows for 60 miles through the great plain, marking 
the boundary between the Austrian and Sardinian terri¬ 
tories. It pass.',, by Pavia and enters the Po a few miles 
below that city. The Ticino is a very rapid river, but is 
navigable in the lower part of its course. East of the 
Ticino the Po receives the Lambro, swelled by thcOlona, the 
river of Milan ; .aid lower down the Adda, a deep and 
rapid stream, which is the outlet of the Lake of Como, anil 
is swelled by tlic Bremboaml the Serio from the mountains 
of Bergamo. [Adda.] East of the Adda runs the Oglio or 
Ollin, a considerable river, which rises in Valcamonica on 
the borders of tho Valtelina. forms the little luke Iseo, and, 
issuing out of it at Semico, receives the Mella lioin Brescia, 
and theCliiese, which is the outlet of the hake of Idro, and 
enters tho Po above Boigoforte. The Ollio is navigable by 
largo boats below Pontevieo. Its whole course, from its 
source to its continence, is about. 140 miles. [Buhscii, 
Province ok.] Proceeding to the eastward, the next great 
atlluent of the Po is tho Mineio, an important river, which 
is the outlet of the Lake of Garda, and with it forms a geo¬ 
graphical division between the Milanese territory, or Lom¬ 
bardy Proper, and the old Venetian territories. The Mineio, 
after issuing out of the lake at Peschiora, forms the lagoons 
in the middle of which lies Manlova. Below Mantova it is 
navigulilo for largo bouts down to its confluence witli the 
Po near Govcrnolo. 

The Po below Piacenza receives on its southern hank the 
following rivers, or rather torrents, which rise in Iho Apen¬ 
nines: 1, tlio Nuru, a small stream: 2, the Tarn, a larger 
river which rises in the mountains of Pontremoli, and after 
a course of about 65 miles enters the Po above Casal Mag- 
giorc ; 3, tho Parma and Lenza, t wo small streams in the state 
of Parma; 4, the Crostolo, a small stream which passes by 
Guastalla; 5, the Seeehia, a considerable river which ern ;ses 
the duchy of Modena, and enters the Po a few miles below 
the confluence of the Mineio. The Seeehia is navigable for 
largo bouts up to Pontebasso near Modena [Modena, 
Duchy of]; C, the Panaro, called Seoltenna in the upper 
part of its eourse, which rises at the foot of Mount Cimonc 
near the frontiers of Tuscany, crosses the duchy of Modena 
and part of the papal province of Ferrara, and after a tortu¬ 
ous course of nearly 100 miles enters the Po below Bomleuo. 
The Panaro is navigable for 30 miles above its confluence 
with the Po. The Panaro is the last atlluent of the Po from 
the south; hut on the north hank, below the confluence of 
the Mineio, various canals, under the names of Canal Bianco. 
Polcsella, Tartaro, Adigutto, &c., bring into the Po part of 
the waters of tho Adigo, and tho drainage of the marshy 
country which lies between the two rivers. [Aukia.] The 
Po in former limes passed south of Ferrara, hut after the 
dreadful flood of 1152 the main stream changed its bed, 
and it now passes about throe miles north of Ferrara. About 
twenty utiles lower down, near Papozzo, the river divides 
into two brunches; the left or northern one, which is the 
larger, is called Maestra, or Po Grande, and also Po delle 
Fornaci; it enters the sea by several mouths, the principal 
of which, called Maestra, is always navigable by merchant 
vessels. Tho length of course from the point of bifurcation 
to the mouth is about twenty miles. The right or south 
ern branch, called Po d’Ariano, also divides into several 
mouths, the principal of which is called Po di Goro, and is 
likewise accessible to merchant vessels from the sea. The 
tide is only felt in a slight degree about seven or eight 
miles above the mouths, and it docs not rise quite two 
feet. Small merchant vessels asccud tho river as far as 


Lagoscuro near Ferrara. Higher up the navigation is car¬ 
ried on by boats of tho burthen of sixty tons, as far as 
Cremona in all seasons, and higher up as far as Casale in 
Piedmont, except in times of great drought. Above Casale 
the Po is only navigable for small boats or rafts. The whole 
course of tho river, including its windings, is reckoned ut 
about 450 miles. 

The width of the bed of the Po, from the confluence of 
the Ticino to its bifurcation, is from 1200 to 1800 feet. Tho 
depth of water varies from 12 to 36 feet. The periodical 
floods take place in the summer months, in consequence of 
the melting of the snows in the Alps, but extraordi¬ 
nary floods occur at other seasons also after great rains. 
Front the confluence of the Ticino to its mouth, udislanceof 
about 200 miles, the fall in the bed of the river is about 300 
feet of perpendicular height. The Po is not fordable below 
Turin, anil has no hridgo across it below that city. Tho 
whole course of the Po with its sinuosities is above 100 
miles. It is embanked from below Piacenza to the sea, to 
protect the country from inundations. The Etruscans are 
said to have first applied thumselvcs to embank the Po. 
Near Ferrara, and below that town down to the ®stuary of 
the Po, the ordinary level of the water in the river is higher 
than the country near its banks. (Reina, L'Origin?, e 
Cur so del Fiurnc Po ; Romani, Dell' Antico Corso del 
l''iume Po.) The old bed of the Po, which runs south 
of tho town of Ferrara, and which is still called Po di 
Ferrara, still receives some of the water of the great 
river by means of canals, but is chiefly filled by the water 
of the Reno, a rapid river which rises in the Tuscan Apen¬ 
nines, passes near Bologna, and after a course of above 
"0 miles joins the l*o of Ferrara below that city. Tho Reno 
is navigable for boats in the lower part of its course, hut 
only in the winter and spring. The Po of Ferrara divides 
into two branches : the left or northern is called Po di Vo- 
lano, from the name of the place where it enters the sea, 
the right or southern branch, called Po diPrimaro, receives 
several rivers, or rather torrents, from the Tuscan Apennines, 
namely the Savena, Id ice, Silora, Santerno, and Scnio. The 
Po di I'rtoiaro enters the sea at Primuro a few miles north 
of Ravenna. The Lamono, which passes hv Faenza, enters 
the sea by a separate mouth between Primaroand Ravenna. 
In anticnt times tho Lamone communicated with the Po, 
and Ravenna itself stood on an island in the delta of that 
river. (Bcrloldi, Meinorie del lb di Primaro, Ferrara, 
1785.) The delta of the l*o may now he considered as ter¬ 
minating on the south at Primaro: it extends to the north¬ 
ward as liir as the mouth of the Adige at Brondolo near 
Cliioggia, distant from Primaro about 40 miles in a direct 
line from north to south; unless we consider the mouths of 
the Brcnta and Bacchiglii#ic as forming part of it, us those 
rivers are connected by canals with the Adige, and the 
Adige communicates with the Po. In this latter sense the 
delta of the Po would include all the sea-coast to the 
northern extremity ofllie lagoons of Venice, and the river 
Piave would form the northern boundary of the basin of the 
Po. The Piave, Livcnzu, Taglianicnto, and Isonzo have 
each a small separate basin. 

The length of the basin of the Po, from the sources of tho 
Dora Riparia at the foot of Mqunt Genevre, which is its 
most western point, to the great costuary of the Po of Maes¬ 
tra, is 280 miles from west to cast. The width of the basin 
is about 140 miles from the Ligurian and Tuscan Apen¬ 
nines to the Alps of Switzerland and of the Tyrol. The 
area, if wo includo in it the whole course of the Adige, is 
near 40,000 square miles, or about four-fifths of the area 
of England. The whole of Piedmont in its larger sense; 
Lombardy Proper, Southern or Italian Tyrol, the western 
half of the Venetian territory, the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
some districts of the canton of the Grisons, tho duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza, the papal legations of Bologna, Fer¬ 
rara, and Ravenna, and that small part of Tuscany which 
extends along the northern slope of the Apennines and is 
called Romagna Gran-Ducale—all these countries belong 
to the basin of the Po. Tho central part of the basin con¬ 
sists of a wide level plain, about 220 miles long and from 
50 to 60 miles wide, tho larger part of which lies onr the 
northern side of the course of the river, and between it and 
the lowest offsets of the Alps. South of the river the hills 
of Monferrato and the Ligurian Apennines and those of 
Parma approach near to the bank, and rise rapidly above it, 
leaving.only a small extent of plain between; but fartliei 
east, in the country of Modena, Bologna, and Ferrara, the 
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Apennines of Tuscany make a bend to Hie southward, leav¬ 
ing a level space of about 30 miles in width between their 
base and the bank of the Po. 'flic plain or valley of the 
Po has a general slope from west to east in the direction of 
the course of the river. On each side of the valley the 
ground rises towards the Apennines on one side and the 
Alps on the other, but the slope is more gradual and gentle 
on the northern side. The town of Como, at the southern 
extremity of the lake of that name, and at the entrance of 
the great plain from the north, is 000 feet above the sea; 
Milan, which is half-way between Como and the Po. is about 
400 feet; and Pavia, which is near the banks of the Po, is 
little more than 300 feet above the sea. The fertility of 
the plain of the Po is proverbial. 

Tiie remainder of the basin of the Po consists of the hilly 
region and the highlands. The hilly region, which is the 
most delightful part of the whole, forms a broad belt, along 
the northern border of the great plain, and includes the lakes 
of Orta, Maggie re, Lugano, Como, Iseo, and Garda. South of 
the I*o are the hills of Monferrato and the lower offsets of 
the Ligurian Apennines. Thu highlands are formed by the 
Alps on one side and the Apennines on the other. [Alps ; 
Apennines.] 

POA, the Greek name (irda) for grass of any kind, is ap¬ 
plied by botanists in a more limited sense, being restricted 
to those plants of the Graminaceous order which luivo a pa- 
nicled inflorescence, many flowered spikelets, hermaphrodite 
normal Uowers, a pair of glumes, and pulem membranous at 
the point, without being inflated or provided with any kind 
of armature. Such grasses are abundant in Europe, the 
most common of all flowering plants being Poa annua, the 
little annual grass which springs up everywhere in the 
absence of the gardener, flowering and ripening its seed at 
all seasons when not actually frozen. It is probable that the 
perennial species are mostly suited for agricultural purposes, 
because they are destitute of the stiff" hairs which render 
many grasses unpalatable to cattle. It. is only the strongest | 
growing kinds however that produce sufficient fodder to | 
be profit able to the farmer, and among them the Poa 
triviali# and pratrnsis, two meadow species, are the most j 
valuable. 

POACHING. [Game Laws.] 

POCI LLO'PORA. [Maurrkiraca.] 

POCKLINGTON. [Yorkshire.] 

POCOCK, EDWARD, an eminent divine and learned ! 
Orientalist, was the son of the ltev. Edward Pocoek, vicar j 
of Chiveley in Berkshire. He was born at Oxford, in j 
November, 1604, and received the early part of his educa¬ 
tion at the free-school of Thame. At the age of fourteen he 
was entered a commoner of Magdalen Hall. After two years’ 
residence there, ho was elected to a scholarship of Corpus 
Christi College, to which he removed in 1620. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1622, he was admitted bachelor of arts. Ho now began 
to apply himself to the study of the Oriental languages, in 
which he made extraordinary progress, first under the tui¬ 
tion of Matthew Pasor, and afterwards under that of the 
Rev. William Bedwcll, vicar of Tottenham, one of the first 
of those who have promoted tho study of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage in Europe. 

His ftrsl. literary work was the preparation for the press 
of such parts as had not been edited of the Syriac New Tes¬ 
tament, from a manuscript in the Bodleian library, to which 
he added a Latin translation and some notes: the whole was 
printed at Leyden in 1630, 4to. In 1620 Pocock was or¬ 
dained priest, and 6ooit after appointed chaplain to the 
English merchants at Aleppo, where ho continued live 
or six years, making further progress in the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Ethiopic languages, besides acquiring a familiar know¬ 
ledge of the Arabic. On his return to England in 1636, 
he was admitted to the degree of bachelor of divinity, and 
soon after nominated first Professor of the Arabic lec¬ 
ture founded at Oxford by Archbishop Laud, with whom 
Pocock had maintained a correspondence during his stay 
at Aleppo, having been employed by Lhat liberal prelate 
in collecting coins and MSS. for the university. Ho 
opened his lectures with an elegant Latin oration on the 
nature and utility of tho Arabic tongue, part of whioh was 
afterwards published ad ealeem 1 Carmen Tograi,’ edit. 
Oxon., 1661. Pocock however seems not to have de¬ 
livered more than on« course of lectures upon this occasion ; 
for soon after, at the express desire of his patron Lund, 
ho undertook a second voyage to the East, along with John 
Greaves [Greaves], and remained some time at Constanti¬ 


nople collecting antient manuscripts. After a stay of nearly 
four years in that city, ho embarked in 1640, and vet or nod 
home by way of France and Italy. While at Paris he be¬ 
came acquainted with many of the learned men of the time, 
and particularly with Gabriel Sionita, a Maronite wcli 
known by his I At tin translation of Edrisi’s 4 Geography,’ and 
other works [Emust], and with Hugo Grotius, to whom lie 
communicated a design he had of translating his treatise 
4 Do Veritate’ into Arabic for the use of the Mohammedans. 
Grotius having approved of the plan, Pocock began his 
task, and the Arabic version was afterwards printed at 
Oxford, in 1660. [Grotius.] While at Paris, Pocock 
heard of the commotions in England, and on his arrival 
found his patron and benefactor, bishop Laud, a prisoner 
in tlicTower. [Laud.] He now resumed his lecture-; and his 
private studies at Oxford. Having become acquainted with 
tho celebrated Selden, who afterwards published part, of 
the 4 Annals’ of Eutychius, in Latin and Arabic, under the 
title of ‘Origines Alexandrine,’ Pocock assisted him in 
collating and extracting passages from tin? Arabic MSS. in 
the Bodleian. 

In 1643 Pocock was presented by his college to the 
rectory of Cliildrey in Berkshire, where he performed 
with the greatest zeal his duties of parish priest, visiting 
Oxford during term time. Immediately after the execution 
of Laud, 1 lie profits of his Arabic professorship were seized 
as part of that prelate’s properly, and ho was reduced to his 
country living. In 1616 Pocock married the daughter of 
Thomas Burilctt, Esq., of Hampshire, and in the following 
year lie obtained, through tho interest of his friend Selden, 
the restitution of his salary. In 1648 ho was nominated to 
the Hebrew professorship at Oxford, to which Charles I., 
then a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, added a canonry in 
Christ Church, which was confirmed by parliament: hut 
the cunonry thus assigned to him being different front that 
originally annexed to the professorship, Pocock entered a 
protest against it, and refused to receive the profits. In the 
mean time he composed bis ‘Specimen Ilistorim Arabian,’ 
being extracts front the work of Abu-l-faraj, in the original 
Arabic, together with a Latin translation and copious notes. 
[Ahuli-araoius.] This work, which was printed at Oxford, 
in 1648 and 1650, 4to., was reprinted in 1806, by While, 
with some additions by Sylvestre do Sacy. In November, 
16»0, about a year after publishing the preceding work, 
Pocock was ejected from Iiis cauunry, and it was intended 
to deprive him of the Hebrew anil Arabic professor¬ 
ships; but upon a petition from the heads of houses, 
the masters, and scholars at. Oxford, Pocoek was suffered 
to enjoy both places. In 105.0 he was oil the point of 
being deprived of his living, on the ground of‘ignorance 
and insufficiency;’ at least such were the charges preferred 
against him by Cromwell’s committee. Some of his Ox¬ 
ford friends however, particularly Dr. Owen, so warmly 
represented the disgrace which would follow the rejection, 
upon such grounds, of so eminent a scholar ns Pocoek, 
that the measure was abandoned. Soon after Pocoek 
published his 4 Porta Musis,’ being six prefatory dis¬ 
courses of Moses Mainioniilcs’s * Commentary upon tho 
Mishna,’ written in Arabic, but with the Hebrew letters. 
This work, which was the first production of the Hebrew 
press at Oxford, appeared in 1655 (not 15, as printed by 
mistake in tliu article Maimoniues), together with a Latin 
translation and nnmetoits notes. In the following voir 
Pocoek appears to have entertained the idea of pub 1 .lung 
the ‘Expositions of Rabbi Tamdtutn on the Old Testa¬ 
ment? as be was at. that time the only person in Europe 
who possessed any of the manuscripts of that learned 
Rabbi; but, probably from want of encouragement, be dnl 
not prosecute his design. In I65T the English Polyglot 
appeared, in which l’ocock bad a considerable band. He 
collated the Arabic Pentateuch, and also wrote a preface 
concerning the different Arabic versions of that part of the 
Bible, and the reason of the various readings to he found in 
them, the whole of which was inserted in the Appendix to 
the Polyglot. He also contributed greatly to the success 
of that literary undertdking by the loan of several valuable 
MSS. in bis own collection. In 1658 his Latin transla¬ 
tion of the ‘Annals’ of Eutychius was published at Oxford, 
in 2 vols. *lto., at the request and at tliu expense of Selden, 
who died before it appeared. At the Restoration. Pocock 
was restored (June, 1660) to bis cunonry of Christ Church, 
as originally annexed to the Hebrew professorship by 
Charles I. In tho same year ho was enabled, through the 
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liberality of Mr. Boyle, to print his Arabic translation of 
Grolius’s tract ‘ Do Veritate.’ His next publication, in 
1661, was tho Arabic poem by Abu Ismail Thograi, 
untitled ‘ Lamiyyatu-l-’ajeiu,’ with a Latin translation, co¬ 
pious notes, and a learned preface by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
But by far the most important as well as the most 
useful of Poeock’s works was his translation of the en¬ 
tire work of Abu-l-faraj, which, along with tho text and 
a few excellent notes, was printed at Oxford, in 1603, 
2 voIs. -Ito. After tho publication of this work he seems 
to have entirely devoted himself to biblical learning. In 
1074 he published, at tho expense of the university, bis 
Arabic translation of the Church Catechism and the English 
Liturgy. In 1G77 appeared his ‘ Commentary on the Pro¬ 
phecies of Micliaand Malachi;’ in 1086, that onllosea, and 
in 1691, that of Joel. It was his intention to comment 
upon others of the lesser prophets. He died, September 10, 
1691, after a gradual decay of liis constitution, in the 
eighty-seventh ygav of his age. 

.Pocock had l>\ liis marriage with Miss Burdott nine 
children, tho eldest of whom, named Edward, was also 
nu Oriental .scholar, and published in 1671, under his 
direction, the philosophical treatise of Ibn Tofayl, with 
a Latin translation and notes, under this title—‘Philo- 
snplnis Autodidaclus, sivu Epistola Abu Jaafar Elm 
Topluiil de 1 Ini Ebn Yokdhaui,’ the same which Ocklcy 
afterwards translated into English. [Ocklky.] He also 
translated into Latin the work of Abda-l-latif on Egypt; 
but it was not printed until the beginning of the present 
century, when White published it with the original text, 
Oxford, 1S00, 4(o. [Abdallatif.] Another of Pocock’s sons, 
named Thomas, translated into English tho work entitled 
* De Termiiio Vine’ by Munasscs Bon Israel, under this 
title — ‘Of the Term of Life,’ Loudon, 1099, 12mo. 
Alt account of the life and writings of Pocock, the fa¬ 
ther, was published in 1740, by Leonard Twells, M.A., 
together with an edition of his Theological works, in 2 vols. 
lbl io. » 

POCOCKE, RICHARD, a distinguished traveller, dis¬ 
tantly related to tho preceding, though he added an e to his 
name, was horn in 1704, at Southampton, where he was edu¬ 
cated until ho removed to Corpus Christi College in Oxford. 
In 1731 ho took the degree of bachelor of laws, and 
two years afterwards that of Doctor. After travelling 
in the years 1734 and 1730 on the Continent, lie sailed 
for Egypt, in which country ho remained until the 
spring of 1738, when he embarked at Damietta for Pales¬ 
tine, and taking his road through Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus, Camlia, and Asia Minor, arrived at Constantinople. 
From Cuplialoniu. ho sailed to Messina, whence ho pro¬ 
ceeded homewards through Italy, Germany, and Flanders. 
On his return in 1741 he published the result of his re¬ 
searches tuid observations, under tho title of ‘ Description of 
tho East and of some other Countries,' of which the first 
volume, entitled ‘Observations on Egypt,’ dedicated to 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, appeared at 
London in 1743, folio; and the second, entitled ‘Obser¬ 
vations on Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, and 
Candia,’ dedicated to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, in 1745. 
In 1743 he was appointed archdeacon of Dublin, and in 1756 
bishop of Ossory. lie was subsequently transferred to 
Elphin, and lastly to Meath, where he died, in September, 
1765. 

Besides his ‘Eastern Travels,’ which are works of merit, 
Pococko made a tour in Scotland and published a de* 
scriptin'i of the basaltic rock, in the harbour of Dunbar, 
resembling tho Giant’s Causeway. ( Phil. Trans., vol. 32, 
art. 17.) *A Description of the Giant’s Causeway,’ and 
‘An Account of some Antiquities found in Ireland,’ were 
also published by him in the 1 Ith vol. of the * Archaoologia.’ 
Among the MSS. in the British Museum (1811, 4827) 
are several volumes the gift of Bishop Pococke, containing 
the minutes and registers of the Philosophical Society of, 
Dublin, from 1683 to 1707. A French translation of his 
travels appeared at Paris, in 1771, in seven volumos, in 
12mo. 

PODA'RCIS, Wagler’s name for a genus of Lizards, 
part of whieh genus is placed, by MM. Dumfiril and Bibron, 
under the genus Lu.ce.rta , part under the genus Acantho- 
dactylus of Fitzinger, and part under tho genus Eremins of 
tho last-named herpetologist. 

PODARGUS. (Zoology.) [Night-Jars, vol. ,xvi., p. 
225.] I 


PODESTA. [Lomhardy.1 

PO'DICEPS. [Divkus, vol. ix., p. 36.] 

PODICEPSI'NAi, Mr. G. R. Gray’s second subfamily 
of the Colymbidee. [Divkus.] The first subfamily is 
Colymbiruv, consisting of the single genus Colymbus, Linn. 
( Mergus , Briss.; Urinator, Lacep.; Eudytcs, 111.). 

The Podiccp.sinee consist of two genera: 1, Podiceps, 
Lath. ( Colymbus, Briss.); 2, •St/lbeocyrltts, Donap. ( Co/ ;/ tu¬ 
bus, Linn.; Podiceps, Ray; Pbdilymbus, Less.; JJusyp- 
liins, Sw.j. 

PODILY MBUS. [Podicki>sin;e.] 

PODINE'M A, Wagler’s name for a genus of Muni Inn/ 
Lizards, arranged by MM. Dumcril and Bibron under their 
genus Salvator. [Salvator.] 

PODLAC1IIA. [Poland.] 

PO'DOA, Illiger’s name for a genus of Natatorial or Pal¬ 
mipede birds, IMioniis of Bonnaterrc, Grcbi/oulqnes of 
Buffon. These have their feet lobated, like the Foulqucs 
(Fulic.ee) and the Grebes, but their tail is more developed 
than in cither, and their nails are sharper. Cuvier cites 
Plotus Stir innmen-sis, Gmel., E/d., 893 ; Ileliornis Svnegal- 
rn.sis, Vieill, Gal., 280, as examples, and observes that M. Cli. 
Bonaparte (Prince of Musigmmo) considers, like Gmeliii, 
that the genus should be approximated to the An bin gas. 
[Pklkcanid.e.] 

PODOL1A, or KAMKNETZ-PODOLSK, a govern¬ 
ment of Euiopcun Russia, formerly a part of Poland, extends 
from 47° 23' to 49° 15' N. lat., and from 20° 20' to 28° 50' E. 
long. It is hounded on the north by Volhynia, on the north¬ 
east by Kiew, on the east and south-east by Kherson, on the 
south by Bessarabia, from which it is separated by the Dnies¬ 
ter, and on the south and south-west liy Austrian Galicia. 
The area is very differently stated by different, writers. Hassel 
(in 1821) and Schubert (1835) make it 19,850 square miles; 
but Sclmiidtliu (1835) prefers the estimate of Marezynski, 
who makes it only 14,500 square miles. Podolia is gene¬ 
rally a table-land of no great elevation, and is traversed by 
a branch of the Carpathians, which enters it from Galicia; 
hut the most elevated parts of this chain are scarcely 500 
feet ubovc (lie level of the sea, and only heighten the pic¬ 
turesque beauties of this fine province. The south-eastern 
parts, which formerly belongod to the Ukraine, are sandy, 
and form a kind of steppe. The province is well watered. 
The Dniester, which is tho principal river, flows indeed only 
along the frontier towards Bessarabia, hut most of the small 
livers run into it. The second principal river is the Bug. 
The Dniester is broad, but its course is rapid, and 
the navigation is rendered dangerous and difficult by 
numerous shallows, rocks, blocks of stone, and whirlpools. 
The same may he said of the Bug, which is obstructed by 
large blocks of stone, which however might easily be removed. 
There are numerous small meres in the western part of the 
province, hut no largo lakes. 

The climate is mild and in general very healthy; there 
are scarcely any endemic disorders, except the Plica Polo- 
nica, which will probably remain endemic as long as the 
uncleanliness of the Russninks and Poles continues. The 
soil of Podolia is proverbially fruitful, ‘ yielding a return,’ 
says Ilassel, ‘ which is scarcely equalled in Sicily. Wheat 
and rye often produce tenfold, and many kinds of grain 20, 
50, and even 100 fold.’ Sclmiidtlin however says * the soil is 
extremely productive, but without yielding tenfold,as Ilassel 
says, who uniformly exaggerates in this particular.’ Besides 
all kinds of corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops are cultivated. 
Agriculture is however practised in the most slovenly man¬ 
ner ; the ground is scarcely scratched by the plough, it is 
never manured, and tho same species of grain is often sown 
for several years together. Yet corn is so abundant, and of 
so little value, that, for want of demand, it has been often 
left to rot on the ground. The increasing exportation from 
Odessa has however caused a considerable improvement. 
The peasants have generally gardens, whero they cultivate 
cabbages, onions, cucumbers, water-melons, and some fruit- 
trees, mostly apples, pears, cherries, and plumbs, but no great 
care is bestowed on them. The grass is remarkably luxuriqpt, 
and the forests are very extensive, but there is not much game 
in them; stags and deer are rare; in the fields and in (lie 
Steppe between tho Bug and the Dniester there are hares, 
wolves, foxes, a species of antelope, and bustards. Storks 
are very numerous. Swarms of loousts come periodically 
from the Black Sea. The breeding of cattle is very import¬ 
ant ; tho oxen of Podolia are remarkably large and fine, and 
great droves of them are annually soul even to the middle 
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of Germany. The race of horses is much esteemed. The 
sheep are of a good breed, and their wool is tolerably fine. 
Swine are very numerous. Tiie fanners breed great quanti¬ 
ties of domestic poultry and of bees. The fisheries are very 
productive. There is no metal except bog-iron. Thu other 
mineral products are saltpetre, stone for building, lime, 
gypsum, and alabaster. The-manufactures are of very little 
importance, and not sullicienl even for the supply of the 
inhabitants. There is hardly any wholesale trade in the 
province. What the farmer has to spare, such as corn, 
llour, hemp, llax, tobacco, timber, potashes, pitch, oxen, 
horses, tallow, wax, honey, &c., he sells to the Jews, who 
lake the corn to Odessa, the oxen to Brody and Germany, 
and carry on a profitable contraband trado with Austria and 
Moldavia. Almost all the brandy distilleries, wliiclraru con¬ 
siderable, are in the hands of the Jews. Education is very 
limited. The schools are few in number, and Schinidtlin 
says be could not ascertain the number of scholars in the 
Roman Catholic, Greek, Jewish, Armenian, and other schools, 
and that there was but one priuting-ollicc (that of the govern¬ 
ment) in all Podolia. The greater part of the inhabitants j 
are of the Greek religion. The Roman Catholics are ] 
numerous, as are also the Jews. There are some colonists, 
and some Greek and Armenian merchants. There are also : 
a low gypsies. The population of this province has been | 
variously stated, but it is probable that it amounts to ct least S 
1,500,000. 

The principal town is Kaminicc, tlio capital of the pro¬ 
vince, on the river Smotriza, at a short distance from itS 
junction with the Dniester. It was formerly the most im¬ 
portant fortress in Poland, but is now deprived of its fortifi¬ 
cations; it consists of the upper town, of the lower, which 
is well built, and several suburbs. It lias a very fine cathe¬ 
dral, a gymnasium, some manufactories and trade, and 
10,000 inhabitants, half of whom arc Jews. The other prin¬ 
cipal towns are the capitals of the circles (12 in all), but 
none of these arc of great importance. Mohilew alone has 
7000 inhabitants, a silk manufactory, and some trade, 
(llassel; Cannabich; Schubert; Schmidllm.) 

1*0 DO PHTH ALMA, PODOPHTHALMIANS. Dr. 
Leach divided his Podophthulma into the two orders of 
Brachyurous and Macrurous Crustaceans. Latrcille and 
Desmarest make the first order of the lhdophthuhna, tho 
Decapoda, and tho Brachyura and Macruru (Brachynri 
and Macrouri of Latrcille) families. M. Desmarest thus 
defines the Podophthulma 

Composite eyes placed at the end of a moveable peduncle; 
no simple eyes; mandibles provided with a palp; jaw-feet 
always having a palp -adhering to their base. 

M. Milne Edwards makes the Pudophlhalmiuns the first 
legion of the subclass of Maxillated Crustaceans, and ob¬ 
serves that the Crustaceans of which this grand division is 
composed present such multiplied analogies to each other, 
that it is impossible to refuse to unite them in the same 
group. This division, continues M. Milne Edwards, corre¬ 
sponds very nearly to Lamarck’s order of Crustaccs Pcdio- 
ctes and to Dr. Leach’s Malacostraca Podophthulma: but, in 
the opinion of M. Milne Edwurds, it reposes on diflurent 
bases, and can no longer preserve the limits assigned to it 
by those authors. We now proceed to lay before our read¬ 
ers the views of the last-named distinguished zoologist as 
to this great group. 

M. Milne Edwards then observes, that the most remark¬ 
able trait of the organization of lbdophthaImtans consists 
in the disposition of the respiratory apparatus. In the other 
crustaceans it is Hie general envelope of the body or a por¬ 
tion of the thoracic or abdominal members which serves for 
respiration; but in the Podophthalmians this important 
function is nearly always entrusted to special organs which 
are not simple modifications of any of the ordinary appen¬ 
dages of the members. The existence of branchiec properly 
so called is one of the most important characters of this na¬ 
tural group; but in some of tho last Podophthalmians these? 
organs become rudimentary, nay, even disappear completely, 
and are replaced by the general legumentary envelope, as 
ih the genera Cynthia, Mysis, and Phyllosoma. On tho 
other hand, there ure crustaceans which are provided with 
analogous organs, but which evidently do not belong to 
this tribe. Thus the females of Jane [Isopoda.] carry 
well-developed branchim fixed to the abdominal mem¬ 
bers: they are the only crustaceans actually known which, 
without belonging to the natural group of Podophtlml- 
mians, are provided with true branchito; and yet these 


j organs do not exist in both sexes; the males have them 
not. 

Another character, which is not wanting in any Podoph- 
thalmiau, but which docs not possess the same physiological 
importance, is furnished by the ophthalmic ring of the 
head, which is always provided with a pair of mm cable 
members, at tho extremity of which arc found tho e_\cs. 
But those are not the only crustaceans which have pedun¬ 
culated and moveable eyes; the Nebulise, which un¬ 
doubtedly belong to another group, arc equally provided 
with them. 

The buccal apparatus of the i'odophthahuiuus is disposed 
for mastication, and is always composed of a lab rum but 
little developed, of a pair of mandibles, and of one pair at 
least of jaws. The second pair of jaws enter also into tho 
composition of tho masticatory apparatus, and it is nearly tho 
same with regard to the post-buccal members of the fourth 
pair; but these organs are never enlarged and united so as to 
constitute a kind of lower lip or buccal operculum, as it is 
seen in the Edriophthnlmian*. Final 1), in the greater 
number of cases the two succeeding pairs of members are 
equally transformed into jaw-feet, and sometimes the num¬ 
ber of these organs is even more considerable, lbr in certain 
species (the Sipiil/tP, for example) all tho thoracic inenibors, 
wflh the exception of the last three pairs, may be regarded 
as such. 

Tho thoracic members destined for locomotion are nearly 
always live or six pairs; their stem is always vergifortn.and 
constitutes a slender fool, which is elongated and ordinarily 
ambulatory, sometimes carrying at the same time a /hgruw, 
or else a palp, but hardly ever presenting at the same time 
two kinds of appendages. This mode of conformation of 
the locomotive organs clearly separates the Podopliflial- 
niiaus from all the crustaceans whose thoracic feet are la¬ 
mellar, as the Nebulise, above alluded to, but is (bund in 
many other divisions of the class. 

Finally, the animals of this legion may be distinguished 
at the first glance from all the other crustaceans by the ex¬ 
istence of tho great cephalic buckler which occupies tho 
dorsal surface of the body, and extends more or less fur 
udow the thorax. Certain Brunchi-ipoils have also a simi¬ 
lar carapace, but they then differ from the Podophthalmians 
by some of the characters of still greater importance already 
pointed out. 

If the whole of their organization bo taken as the basis of 
the classification of the Crustacea, as M. Milne Edwards 
stales that he has attempted to do,, the legion of Podophtlud- 
iniuns ought to be thus characterised:— 

Mouth armed with mandibles and jaws proper for masti¬ 
cation ; in general branchise properly so called: eyes pe¬ 
dunculated anil moveable; thoracic feet vergifonn; a 
carapace. 

According to the system of M. Milne Edwards, the Pod¬ 
ophthalmians form two orders, the Decapods and Stoma- 
pods. This division, lie observes, is generally adopted, but 
the greater number of authors establish it on the number of 
thoracic members which constitute tho locomotive appara¬ 
tus; whilst, according to Ins role, it is in the disposition of 
the respiratory apparatus that wo ought to look for tho 
principal bases, (llistoire Naturclle des Crustaccs.) 

PO DO P HTH A'LM US. [Portunidjb.] 

l’O'DOPIlIS, Wiegmann’s name for a genus of Sctnroi- 
dcan Lizards, belonging to the subdivision which have not 
the auditory apertures visible. 

PODOPHY'LLE/K, a small group of polypetalous Exo¬ 
gens, by some regarded as a distinct natural order, ami by 
others referred to Ranunc.ulacem as a section. They would 
be Papaveraceous plants if they bad consolidated carpels; 
but possessing no more than one carpel, they appear more 
referriblc to Ranuneulaceco, from which, in fact, they seem 
only to differ in having a solitary carpel, which however 
also occurs in that order, although not clia-acteristic of it. 
The only species referred to Podophyllum are Jeilersonia 
and Podophyllum, two North American plants, wuh suc¬ 
culent acrid root-stocks, deeply lobed leaves, and white 
llowcrs hidden among them. They have threo or 
j sepals, twice as many petals, indefinite liypogynous stamens 
| with linear or oval anthers, a thick sinuous stigma, nml the 
ovules arranged along the central suture of the solitary car- 
: pel. Podophyllum pcltatum, or May-apple, is not uncom- 
1 mon in gardens, whither it has been introduced from the 
United Stales, where it is employed as a safe and active 
cathartic. 
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Podophyllum poll alum. 

J. a flower; 2, u carpel j ll, u *.runsvera« section of the same ; 4, a vertical 
vi'ctimi nf a sitiI. 


POPOPSIS. [Sponuylidas. 

l’ODOSTEMM A'CE^E, an obscure natural order of tro¬ 
pical submersed aquatic plants, with minute incomplete 
llowors. Tliey appear to have no very obvious relation to 
any other natural group, and are little known even to bo¬ 
tanists except by name. They however are certainly Exo¬ 
gens, and probably allied to Urticacca) and Piperacetc. 
Kndlic.her places them among bis aquatic class, consisting 
of Cevatopbylleao, CaUitrichinutn, and Podostemmere, and 
enumerates seven genera. 

PtECI LONITTA, Mr. Kyton’s name for a genus of 
Pucks ( Alareca , Stcpli.; Anas, Linn.). 

Example, lhxcUnnitta Bahumensis. 

PtECILO'PODA, M. Latreille suarne for his sixth order 
of Crustaceu, and arranged by him under his second sub¬ 
class, Jintomostraca. 

The following is M. Desmaresl’s character of the order:— 

Head confounded with the trunk; a shell, or the anterior 
of the body in tho form of a buckler; mouth in the shape 
of a beak, or composed of appendages which cannot he 
compared to mandibles; antennroshort and simple or null; 
often eyes distinct and sessile; anterior feet terminated by 
one or two hooks or by claws, fit either for walking or pre¬ 
hension; the posterior feet destined for natation, either 
composed of or accompanied by branchial laminae, or mem¬ 
branous and digitated. 

1st Division. 

Mouth in form of a beak; antenmu to the number of 
lour; twelve feet, of which the first two are in the form 
of aeotabula, or suckers (ventousos). Family Argufidee, 
Leach. 

Argulus is the only genus of this division. 

•2nd Division. 

Mouth in form of a beak; antennae to the number of two 
only, l'amily ('aligidfr, Leach. 

1 hose, says M. Do-marest, like the last, arc erustaceous 
aquatic parasites: the greater part of them are marine, ad¬ 
hering to the branchiae and the nxilhe of fishes, having 
the antenna) inserted at. the external angle of two lobes <m 
the anterior surface < f their shell, and the eyes most fre¬ 
quently not apparent. 


1st Subdivision or Race. 

Twelve feet; the six anterior terminated by hooks or un- 
guiculated. Extremity of the abdomen furnished with two 
brislle-like appendages or oviferous tubes, which are cylin¬ 
drical and elongated 

The genera arranged by M. Desmarcst under this sub¬ 
division are Anthosoma, Leach ( Caligus, Lair., Lain., 
Risso), and Dickelestium of Hermann the younger and 
authors. 

2nd Subdivision or Race. 

Fourteen foot; the six anterior unguieulated: the fourth 
or fifth pair hilid ; the sixth and seventh having the haunches 
and the thighs very much dilated and united by pairs. 

Ccernps, Leach, is the only genus placed by M. Desma 
rest under this subdivision. 

3rd Subdivision or Race. 

Fourteen feet; the six anterior unguieulated; nil the 
others bifid. 

The genera arranged under this subdivision are Pan- 
darn ?, Loach ((ltd igits, Latr. and Lam.), and Nogaus, Leach. 

•1th Subdivision or Race. 

Fourteen feet; the six anterior unguieulated; the fifth 
pair bifid, with the last, joints ciliated with hairs. 

Caligus , Muller [Caligits], and Risrulus, Leach, are the 
genera arranged under this subdivision. 

3rd Division. 

Mouth with its aperture in the middle of five pairs of 
feet or jaw-feet, terminated in pincers, the haunches of 
which, rough with points, may serve for mastication; no 
antenmu; shell in the form of a buckler, consisting of two 
pieces, and terminated by a long sword-shaped tail; organs 
of respiration placed under the second piece of the shell. 
Family Limulidr./•, Loach. 

The genus Li mu!us ( Limnlus , Mull., Fabr., Lat., Leach; 
Montindus, Linn.; Xiphosurn and Xiphothrca, Gronov.; 
Poh/phnnus, Lam.; Cancrr, Clus.) is the only one belong¬ 
ing to this division. [Xipiiosiirians.] 

See further Suctortai. Crustaceans. 

POELEMBURG, CORNELIUS, was born at Utrecht, in 
I 1580, and studied painting under Abraham Bloemart. 
Having acquired considerable proficiency under him, he 
went to Rome, where the works of Raphael inspired him' 
with a resolution to endeavour to imitate the grace of that 
great master, especially in the naked figure. But though 
he doubtless derived much advantage from the study of 
Raphael, ho formed for himself a very different and entirely 
new style, not resembling that of any Italian master, unless 
it he in his adorning his landscapes with the ruins of antient 
buildings, which he designed with great accuracy after na¬ 
ture. He excelled all his contemporaries in the delicacy of 
his taste and the vividness of his colouring, as well as in the 
choice of his subject. The skies are clear, light, and trans¬ 
parent, and tho magnificent remains of Roman edifices in 
liis backgrounds give harmony to the whole composition. 
His female figures, which he generally represented naked, 
are distinguished by beauty and elegance of form. It has 
been objected that in some representations of nymphs 
bathing, ho has chosen exposed situations by a roadside. 

Poelemburg’s works wore highly esteemed in Italy, and 
some of the cardinals used to visit him while he was paint¬ 
ing, to observe his manner of working. Ho left Rome with 
much regret, and roturned to his own country. On the way 
he received many honours, at Florence from the grand-duke, 
and had great respect shown him in all the cities through 
which ho passed, as well as in his native city of Utrecht. 
Soon after his return ho was visited by Rubens, who ex¬ 
pressed great pleasure in examining his works, of which he 
purchased several for his own collection, and bespoke others, 

| liy which he directed attention to tho merit of Poelemburg, 

1 ntul advanced both his fortune and his reputation. 

Poelemburg was invited by Charles I. to London, where 
[Tie painted muny fine pictures, for which he received largo 
sums. The king wished him to stay in England; buthisaffec- 
tion for his own country induced him to return to Utrecht, 
where he acquired a largo fortune and was universally 
esteemed. Many eminent artists, especially Stecnwyck and 
Kierings, got him to paint the figures in their works. The 
■ genuine pictures of Poelemburg aicextremoly scarce, hut his 
. disciple, Jean van dor Lis, imitated bis manner with such 
; success that his paintings are often taken for works of his 
I master. Dr. Waagcn mentions the following works of 
I Poelemburg in English collections:—at Corshant-house, 
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the scat of lord Methuen, two landscapes with nymphs 
(to the most delicate touch is added extraordinary force and 
depth of tone); at Mr. Beck ford's at Bath, a Repose in Egypt 
(a capital picture, of a larger size than usual with him, yet 
with all the delicacy of his smaller pictures), and very pretty 
little pictures with nvtnphs; at Burleigh-house, Christ and 
his two Disciples on tire way to Entmaus (the usual delicacy 
of execution is here united with uncommon force); at Lu¬ 
ton-house, a Repose in Egypt, of most delicately pure ex¬ 
ecution and soft warm harmony. 

POETRY, in the usual and proper signification of the 
word, is applied to any composition in metre. It designates 
the outward form, not the style or the subject-matter 
treated. As however there are certain subjects, certain 
feelings and language, which belong to good poetry, a prose 
composition, in which these characteristics are visible, is 
often termed ‘poetical’ or ‘poetry,’ just as a bad poem is 
called ‘ prosaic.’ In both instances we speak thus when we 
wish to express praise or blame, as the case may be, and we 
use the words metaphorically. (See Whately’s Rhetoric, 
page 278.) 

The art of poetry is an imitative art. Its object, in com¬ 
mon with all such arts, is to give pleasure by imitation. So 
far music, painting, sculpture, and poetry agree; they differ 
in the means which each employs to effect the imitation. 
Music works by harmony and melody, painting by colour, 
sculpture by form, and poetry by words arranged in metre. 
In no case however is it the proper province of art to pro¬ 
duce illusion, that is to say, the person whose feelings are 
to he affected always remains conscious that his emotion is 
not the result of anything really passing, but is merely 
analogous to that emotion which the reality would produce. 

The imitative power of art thus consists in producing 
results resembling, but not identical with, those created by 
natural objects, or by human passion, character, and action. 
Hence the difference between a diorama and a picture, or 
between a waxwork figure and a statue: illusion is the aim 
of the one; imitation, properly so called, of the other. Hence 
too it is diilicull to vindicate iho mimicry of special sounds, 
such as hail or thunder, in music. 

The metro in poetry answers a double purpose: in itself 
it affords pleasure by its rhythm, and acts as a powerful 
auxiliary to the sense which the mere words express; but 
above all, it preserves the essence of art by operating as a 
constant barrier against any approach to reality. In this 
way the poet avows the fact that his work is a work of art, 
and lie makes the reader or hearer aware of the relation 
in which lie and the author stand to each other. The imi¬ 
tative power may work in safety when hedged off from real 
life by the fence of metrical form, and thus it is that 
Wordsworth Jays down the ‘perception of similitude in 
dissimilitude’ as one of the principles on which verse gives 
pleasure. 

The uext question is, in what mode does poetry imitate? 
Painting ami sculpture copy outward forms themselves ; 
poetry and music, being restricted to instruments of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, aim at imitating the effect of those forms, that 
is to say, at producing the pleasurable emotion in the 
reader or the hearer, though in these cases they cannot 
imitate the means. On the other hand, the two former arts 
can only represent one moment of action or expression, and 
must tell their story by selecting that moment properly; 
music and poetry can supply a succession ol’ images and 
sentiments all going to make up a whole. There is one 
advantage which poetry possesses over all its sister arts, 
viz. that of being able to assert: as it is the only art which 
employs words for its instruments, it is the only one which 
can enounce a proposition and command this element of 
iho moral suhlimo. 

Poetry, wolr/me, or * making,’ seems to be so called be¬ 
cause good poetry creates or rc-embodies tlic impressions 
which the poet has imbibed into his own mind by obser¬ 
vation. This faculty of producing from such elements the 
impression of individual character, action, or scenery, is the 
power which we generally term imagination. Without it 
the attempt at imitation must necessarily fail. Wordsworth 
(Preface to‘Lyrical Ballads’) says, ‘Poetry is the spon¬ 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings; it takes its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquillity. The emotion is 
contemplated until by a species of reaction the tranquillity 
gradually disappears, and an emotion kindred to that which 
was before the subject of contemplation is gradually pro¬ 
duced, and does itself actually exist in tho mind.’ This we 


take to bo a description of the mode in which imagination 
works. Tho pout, by close and habitual observation, stores 
bis mind with the circumstances which have given rise to 
or attended the production of emotion in himself. The 
result of this observation he works up so as to create in 
others an emotion kindred to that which he has himself 
experienced; kindred, hut not identical, for, as Wordsworth 
truly remarks, the excitement must co-exist with an over¬ 
balance of pleasure. Now many of the emotions which the 
poet excites are, when called forth by real events, peculiarly 
painful. It is nis business so to combine them with pleasing 
associations, so to soften their disgusting features and ren¬ 
der prominent their more attractive ones, and above all so 
to give unity to the whole, that, taken with the conscious¬ 
ness of their existing in a work of art, and not in reality, 
they become a source of exquisite delight. Such a work is 
reality scon through the medium of the poet’s mind, and 
clothed by him in a bodily form so as to retain its vividness, 
but lose its deformity. 

It. has been often observed that the language of savages 
is highly metaphorical and what is commonly called 
poetical; that nations in their earlier stage show a peculiar 
fondness and aptitude tor poetry. The truth is that there 
exists^ in the mind of man a natural craving for indi¬ 
viduality. We gain knowledge by generalising from in¬ 
dividual objects, and we are always eager to ve-euibody 
our abstractions. Even ill the most civilised state, there is 
a perpetual tendency in the mass of mankind towards 
4 realism,’ while the consistent and familiar use of abstract 
terms and symbols implies long and severe discipline of the 
reasoning powers. These feelings are the groundwork of 
all allegory. If we relied, a moment, we know that ‘ justice’ 
means that disposition of mind which we see exhibited by 
individuals who are called ‘just,’ yet we speak of her as if 
she weiu a real existing being, and paint her with a pair of 
scales and a sword. Thus the appetite for the imitative 
arts is one deeply implanted in man; he cannot be satisfied 
unless character or action lie embodied to the eye by colour 
uud form, or brought vividly before tho mind by the do- 
icription of the poet. Abstract terms’are indistinct, and 
require metaphors or similes to give them substance uud 
make them palpable to the apprehension. One of the most 
wonderful phenomena connected with the Greeks is, that, 
while the genius of the people constantly tended, as Mr. 
Thirl wall says, to embody the spiritual and personify the 
indefinite, they excelled no less in the dry and abstract 
studies of philosophy. If Iloiner, if AJsehylus and So¬ 
phocles, have never been rivalled in poetry, it was Aristotle 
on the oilier hand who analysed with the greatest precision 
the process of human reasoning, aud left us in his * Ethics’ 
and his ‘Polities’ t realises which are still instructive in their 
respective departments. 

Wo must now proceed to say something of the diction of 
poetry. Words are tlm instruments of the poet; they mu 
the tools with which lie works. We think that Mr. Words¬ 
worth pushes Ins theory of simple language a little too far. 
We fully sympathise with his rejection of ' those phrases 
and figures of speech which from father to son have long 
been regarded as iho common inheritance of poets.’ Such 
conventional forms of expression at last, become adverse to 
the very object of all poetry; instead of conveying any 
definite or substantial image, they degenerate into mere 
formula) of the vaguest and most unsatisfactory kind. But 
just as metre at once gives pleasure by Us adaptation to tin; 
subject-matter, and forms a sort of framework in which the 
poet exhibits his composition to the reader, so may lan¬ 
guage, by its appropriateness and by its dissimilitude to the 
phraseology of common life, supply another twofold source 
of pleasure. There are ballads, and oveu larger comp ca¬ 
tions, in which the simple and homely diction soils me 
treatment of the subject and adds force and strength to the 
expression. But who will say that in such a work as tho 
‘Agamemnon’ ofvEscliylus,where the whole drama is knit 
together by oue pervading feeling of-mysterious dignity, 
tho language should not bear a proportion to the other qua¬ 
lities of the work ? 

• Lft ;»nrgf>oiift tragctly 
lu scejiluitnl 1*1x11 come by:* 

stately and ornate diction is a part of her trappings. 

We must next, as l'ar as our limits will ponnii, consider t lie 
different moulds into which a subject may be cast by a pod, 
and according to which we cull a poem epic, dr.mi.tiic, 
lyric, &c. There is great ditliculty in this pari <>f our sub 
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jecl. The anticnls indeed applied such terms a* ‘epos' or 
* elegeioif to the outward form only, hut in modern language 
the matter of a poem, its length, or its mode of treatment, 
often decides the class to which it is commonly assigned. 
Moreover there are many works of a mixed character w inch 
we cannot place in any recognised division. To what ge¬ 
nus do Dante's ‘ Divina Commcdia,’ Wordsworth’s ‘ Excur¬ 
sion,’ and Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen’ respectively belong? 
Certain broad distinctions may however be laid down, 
though they he incapable of definite application in every 
instance. 

1. A poem maybe in the form of a narrative of events 
which the poet professes to recount; although he some¬ 
times introduces his heroes as speaking in the first person, 
and uses the historical present tense for the sake of greater 
energy, still the events are supposed to he past. The sub¬ 
ject-matter is external, that is to say, the writer does not 
merely pour furlh his own feelings as excited by certain 
actions nr circumstances, hut describes the actions or cir¬ 
cumstances thems' lves. Of this kind is all epic and nar¬ 
rative poetry. 

2. A poet may develop the action to the reader or sup¬ 
posed spectator l>y imagining that the personages of the 
story show its progress and their own characters by what 
they themselves say and do, not by what the author narrates 
of them. Hero the time is supposed to be present, and the 
subject-matter still more purely external. Dramatic poetry, 
with all its numerous subdivisions, is of this kind. 

The author may principally aim at expressing the 
overtlow of his own emotions and his own sentiments, in¬ 
stead of narrating what is past or supposing something 
present to be acted before us. llis object will then be to 
awaken an echo of similar feelings in the reader or hearer, 
and thus imitate the action of those impulses which have 
previously excited such feelings in his own mind. Most 
short compositions intended to be sung belong to this class. 
If tho tone of thought is enthusiastic and the metre irre¬ 
gular, we call the work an ode; if it express tender or 
mournful feelings in a more regular form, it is an elegy; 
the name ‘ sonnet’ marks the outward form only. Perhaps 
no general word can be Ibund so applicable to the greater 
part of those compositions which are neither epic nor dra¬ 
matic as the term * lyrical,’ though it does not seem in any 
usual sense to inelude epigram, satire, or didactic poems. 

I. Epic poetry. It is a most curious fact in tho history 
of human culture, that the earliest existing epic poem 
should be still unquestionably the finest. In tho mecha¬ 
nical arts each generation profits by the diligoncc of its 
forerunners, and builds on tho foundation which it finds 
existing. Whatever has been achieved accumulates for the 
benefit of posterity. In the imaginative arts the case is 
wholly different: tlm sudden exuberance and sudden decay 
of excellence arc equally unaccountable. Whether composed 
by one or by many individuals, the works which bear the 
name of Homer undoubtedly possess a certain unity of 
action, and are just as admirable for the touches of pathos 
and gentler feeling which they contain, as for the vigour and 
life which we might imagine likely to characterise the early 
period to.which they belong. Speaking a dialect equally 
expressive in energy and softness, the Greek epic causes its 
narrative to dwell "oil every part of the subject more equally 
than is consistent with the condensed form and single crisis 
of the drama. Whether in the combat, the feast, or tho 
sacrifice, Homer’s heroes and the actions in which they arc 
engaged pass before us in tranquil succession, like the 
figures on a bas-relief; while a tragedy of Sophocles may 
be said to stand out by itself with concentrated interest and 
sharply defined outline, like the Laocoou or any single 
group of sculpture. The verse too is admirably adapted to 
this spirit. The hexameters, unrestricted by any pauses at 
fixed intervals, and thus free from the point or scntenlious- 
ness of the later elegiac metre, llow on in an unbroken 
stream, accommodating themselves to the tone of thought 
and the subject-matter. At tho same time they are less 
colloquial than the trimeter iambic of the drama. 

To Homer succeeded a rfbmber of epic poets, most of 
whom wrote on tho subjects contained in tho so-called 
‘ Cycle,’ a word which seems to designate a collection of 
epic poems confined to a certain range, commencing with 
the union of heaven and earth, and ending with the latest 
adventures of Ulysses in Ithaca. The whole depended on 
Homer’s so-called ‘Trojan Cycle.’ After the period of the 
Olympiads, the ‘Cycle’ seems to have declined, and for 


| three centuries tho great lyric pools wore most conspicuous, 
j Roman epic poetry, like most of the literature and civiliza¬ 
tion of that people, received its first impulse front Greece. 
Livius Andrunicus and Cneius Nonius, who translated 
! epic as well as dramatic poetry into Latin, were both pro- 
j bably Italian Greeks. Ennius too, the real founder of the 
Roman epos, was born at Rltudim iti Calabria. It is probable 
that he first substituted the hexamelev for the old Satur¬ 
nian measure. No remains of Latin epic poetry between 
Ennius and Virgil have been preserved. In tho latter 
author we find the reflexion of Creek poetry on the polished 
surface of the age of Augustus. Thongh.„exquisit<;ly beau¬ 
tiful, the Vlitieid’ is something almost entirely different in 
tone and spirit from Homer, and bears traces of its ex¬ 
otic growth, just as the Spanish poetry, after the time of 
Garcilasso (lc Vega, savours of Italian influence. The prin¬ 
cipal Latin epic poems after Virgil are the ‘Pharsalia’ of 
Lucan, the ‘A rgonautiea of Valerius Flaceus, the ‘Funica’ 
of Silius ltalicus, and the ‘Thebans’of Statius. Some of 
Ovid’s works, such as his ‘Metamorphoses,’ must he 
included in the general definition of epic poefry given 
above. 

In modern poetry wc find certain subjects which strongly 
remind us of the ‘Cycle’ in the mode in which they ha\o 
furnished a constant sot of themes for the poets of the 
middle ages. Sueli are the exploits of Arthur and Charle¬ 
magne, with their kindred legends. The cycle of Arthur 
was probably derived from tlio Celtic tribes, who seem to 
have sought in the exploits of their champion and the pros¬ 
pect of his restoration an indemnity for the sinking fortunes 
of their race. What they had lost in reality they made up 
in ficli ,n, and communicated the interest in their own hero 
to the invaders who encroached on their borders. 

The oldest Teutonic epic is the ‘ Nibelungen Lied.’ It is 
composed in rhyming strophes of four lines each. The 
circle of tradition of which it treats was widely extended, 
and probably came from the north. Thu characters have a 
wild gigantic air, and the feeling of the poem, though the 
scene is laid in a Christian time and country, is, as Goethe 
has observed, purely heathen. There is no trace of any 
moral influence of religion. The ‘Nibelungen Lied,’ in its 
present form, was probably composed in the time of tho 
llohonslaufons, about 1200 a.u. 

The poem of tho ‘Cid’ is another remarkable monument 
of early modern epic poetry. Mr. Southey says, ‘It is un¬ 
questionably the oldest poem in the Spanish language. In 
my judgment it is decidedly and beyond all comparison the 
finest.’ 

The mass of epic poetry existing in the Eastern lan¬ 
guages seems very large. The most celebrated compo¬ 
sitions of (his class in Sanscrit are tho ‘Malnibbarrata’ and 
the ‘ Rflmayana.’ Persian literature boasts the ‘ Slmh Nfi- 
meh’ of Firdusi (who lived about 960-1030 a.d), in 60,000 
verses. The ‘ Moallakat,’ or collection of seven poems an¬ 
terior to the lime of Mohammed, of which ‘ Antar’ is one, 
is said to be hung up in the Caaba of Mecca. 

With the exception of our own Milton and of Camoens, 
the most celebrated modern epics arc Ihose of the Italian 
poets. The union of the classic and romantic elements in 
modern poetry began in Pulci, the friend of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici (died 1487). To him succeeded lloiardo anil Ariosto. 
The groundwork’of their fictions was the cycle of Charle¬ 
magne us developed in the yet popular story-book tho • Rcoli 
di Francia.’ The coarseness and exaggeration of Pulci are 
softened down into exquisite irony ami nuivotd in Ariosto. 
In both writers theru is somewhat of the same humorous feel¬ 
ing which in Cervantes formed the basis of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
Tasso imitated the antieuts most profusely, but he wove liis 
imitations into an organic whole. His poem is composed 
With the utmost regularity, and appeals to the tender feel¬ 
ings and Christian sympathies of his age and country. Thu 
influence of the Italian poets ou our own literature in the 
case of Spenser, Milton, and other writers, is most marked. 
In later times, in Germany, Klopstock followed in tho 
footsteps of Milton. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
‘ Henriade.’ Scott's poems have a strongly marked epic 
spirit. In Byron tho morbid feeling of the individual is loo 
often visible through the thin web of the story, and we miss 
much of the ‘ objective’ character essential to epic and nar¬ 
rative poetry. 

2. Tho analogous origin of the drama in nntiunt and 
modern times is remarkable enough. In Greece it sprang 
from tho religious cercmouies connected with tho worship 
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of Bacchus: tragedy and comedy began respectively with 
tlie performers in tlie Dilhyrnnibio and Phallic, hymns. 

The modern drama arose out. ol‘ the Mysteries of the middle 
ages, and in a single country of Europe the genius of the 
people caused it to retain its religious character to a very 
late period. The * Autos Sacramentales’ of Calderon, 
written at the end of the seventeenth century, at the court 
of the Spanish Bourbons, were genuine devotional cere¬ 
monies. The Ave Maria and the prayer on the stage were 
meant to be real, though the work in which they were in¬ 
troduced was professedly a fiction. It is rather difficult to 
ascertain what Aristotle meant when he said that ‘tragedy 
effected the purification ( nuOapinv ) of the passions by means 
of fear and pity.' If we compare llie passage in the eighth 
hook of the ‘ Politics,’ in which he uses the same expressions 
with reference to music, it will be elear that he did not 
mean, as lias been supposed by some, the exercise of our 
passion on proper objects. Wc believe that ho intended to 
describe that co-existence of excitement with an overbalance 
of pleasure to which we have already alluded. Fear and | larger compositions, 
pity, when excited by the reality, do to a certain degree ” ’’ ’ ’ 

degrade or destroy the equilibrium of the mind: when pro¬ 
perly appealed to by music or poetry, they cease to stagnate, 
and are at. the same time ‘purified’ of all noxious and pain¬ 
ful action ; they are exercised consistently with the supremacy 
f reason and the enjoyment of pleasure by the individual 

IlilUself. 

The question of the unities in tho drama is closely con¬ 
nected with that of illusion referred to above in its relation 
to art in general. There can he no doubt hut that unity of 
action is essential, hut that Aristotle rigidly prescribes the 
unities of time and pljco is untrue, and inconclusive if it 
were true. To turn a representation of three hours into a 
whole day is a contradiction of reality differing only in de¬ 
gree from imagining the same space to represent a lapse of 
\ cars: hut the fact is that illusion, ortho notion that the 
action is a real one, is not to lie aimed at. The imitation 
must in the ordinary drama be probable, or it ceases to be 
imitation ; hut we make as it were a tacit bargain with the 
poet to waive the limits of time and space. We play at a 
game on certain conditions subject to which lie is to com 
pose, and we. are to look oil. Thus in different classes of 
the drama these conditions vary. In tho antient comedy, 
in an opera where the slender thread of words merely 
guides the stream of music, in a masque such as ‘Comus,’ 
nr in a pantomime, who asks for probability? The writer 
engages to transplant us into a new and strange world; 
that world must he consistent with itself, and the writer 
must possess sufficient power and imagination to carry us 
into the region which he professes to people. The French, 
having long rtfeistod tlie natural freedom of tlie imagination, 
are now paying the penalty of artificial constraint by the 
extravagance of their romantic writers. The reader will 
find excellent remarks on dress, scenery, and acting, and 
their relation to the poetry of the drama, in some of Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ Essays.’ 

The histories of Sliakspcre are a distinct class of dramatic 
composition; dramatic in tlicir form, and possessing a dra¬ 
matic interest and crisis, hut resembling epic works in their 

i __i _*_ I.,. 


rebellion which lias completely hurst the fetters of the 
I'reneh school of criticism, and. inspired the dramatic 
genius of Schiller and Clothe. 

.J. We have already stated that tho division of poeirv 
given above is not put forth as exhaustive or o.im.lom 
We cannot.pretend, in the limits of this article, to discuss 
all the various forms of poetical composition which have 
prevailed, but wo shall conclude liy saving a lew words on 
the subject of popular poetry and ballads. 

1 here are few nations so rude as not to have attempted 
to clothe in verso of some sort, the feelings excited hv the 
worship of their gods, and by the dangers of tlie chase and 
the battle, or who have not pretended thus to record the 
exploits of their heroes. It is probable that detached 
strains of this kind, recited or sung to music, have always 
preceded the connected efforts of epic poetry. These soiv's, 
familiarised liy traditional recitation, would finally Tn’i 
worked into a sort of cycle, like the ballads of ‘Robin 
Hood,’ and might in certain cases become the basis of 


episodical character. To deny them their own merit be¬ 
cause they arc not what is called ‘ the regular drama,’ is 
like tlie one-sided exclusiveness of taste which despises a 


Ballad poetry has attracted great attention from literary 
non during the hist fifty years. The publication of Percy’s 
Belies’ in this country, though not absolutely the first iit- 
empl. of the kind, roused the taste of German v. Biirger 
rnnslalod many of the pieces contained in that collection. 
Herder's ‘ Volkslieder’ gave an additional impulse to tliiv 
study, and his masterly version of li e ballads of the ‘(.'id’ 
uis become a German classic. The Germans repaid to us 
he debt which they owed for the first step; Burger's 
Lenovo’ and liis other works reacted on Scott. In the 
' Border Minstrelsy’ and 1 he researches connected with it. a 
new field was opened, and Scott caught thoroughly the 
spirit of the old stirring songs which he took such pleasure 
in collecting and editing. 

The Danes, the Germans, and the Rclavimian nations, 
’specially the Servians, have a good deal of old popular 
poetry, but the two countries which are the richest in this 
lcpartment are Great Britain anil Spain. Our own ballads 
are a sort of mixture of the epic anil lyric compositions. 
The author sometimes expresses his own feelings : lie does 
not narrate evenly and uninterruptedly, hut springs as it 
aero from one projecting point of the story to another, 
caving to the imagination of the reader the task of tilling 
up tho intervals. Handed down for a long period liy word 
if mouth, these ballads have suffered mutilation, and the 
later versions often vary much from the earlier ones, as may 
he seen, for instance, by comparing the two copies of 
Chevy Chase.’ Sometimes a ballad composed for one 
event has been adapted to another; hut on tlie whole, the 
remains which wo still possess are most admirable. 

The Spanish ballads are more epic in tlicir character 
(wo do not now speak of the Moorish ones). The lines 
generally terminate with ail assonance instead ol' a com¬ 
plete rhyme, and they flow on in simple and strong nar¬ 
rative, sometimes tinged however with the national exag¬ 
geration. The principal subjects are the exploits of the 
peers of Charlemagne, the adventures of Bernardo del 
Carpio, the ‘ Chase of Roncesvalles,’ tlie ‘ Infants of Lara,’ 
hut above all the history of the Ciil and tho later Moorish 
Tho Spanish ballads are generally free from tlm 


wars. 

gloomy supernatural machinery of northern nations. Ghosts 

__ r __ and witches do not figure in them, as in English and Scutch 

Gothic cathedral simply because it is not a Greek temple. I popular poetry, though in one or two eases fairies occur 
The beautiful in art is not confined within such narrow limits. | The lighter compositions, * capias’ and ‘ 

In tho antient tragedy there is generally a solemn and tlmir wnw iu«t ns beautiful. Sm™ of t 
gloomy destiny hanging over the story from its commence¬ 
ment. Some old unexpiated crime weighs down the hero 
and bis house ; the highest qualities of the human soul arc 
exhibited in liis struggles with fate, until the whole closes 
in darkness and destruction. The chorus was a peculiar 
feature, rendering, it may be observed, all notion of illusion 
doubly absurd. Its fate, Twining remarks, was curious; 
first it was all, then it was relieved by dialogue, then subor¬ 
dinate to dialogue, then digressive and unconnected with 
the subject of the play, for Aristotle observes that in Euri¬ 
pides it ceased to he part of the piece. In its proper ap¬ 
plication in tragedy, it was a lyrical accompaniment reflect¬ 
ing as it were the general impression of the whole work; 
a sort of abstract spectator, as S chic gel calls it (idealisirtc 
/iischauer). 


runciones arc i it 
their way just as beautiful, Some of the best seem to In 
fragments of old songs now lost. 

Of the effeet of popular poetry on the events of real life 
in times of revolution or disturbance it is unnecessary 
to speak. Those compositions which would seem to he 
the lightest and most trilling produce of the human imagi¬ 
nation, arc found in immediate contact with the sternest 
reality. Solden observes, ‘ More solid things do not show 
the complexion of tho limes so well as halla Is and libels.’ 
It is said that the old touching ballad of‘Ay de mi Al- 
linnm’ was forbidden to he sung in the streets of Granada 
after the conquest. Wo have in Percy’s collection the 
satirical ballad of‘Richard of Almaigne,' composed with 
reference to the war between Henry III. and liis barons. 
Popular poetry played its pari in contributing towards tho 
Reformation. The absurdities and vices of tlie clergy were 
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never had so slight a thing so great an effect.’ The * Mar- l 
sei liaise,’ ‘Qa ira,’ and * Tin gal a’ played a still more promi¬ 
nent part in the bloodier convulsions of modem times. 

PO'GGIO. [Bkacciolini.] 

POGGY ISLANDS. [Nassau Islands.] 

POGO’NIAS. [Bakoets] Mr. Swaiiisou makes tho 
Buccuinec, or Barlmts, a subfamily of the Picidic, placing 
it after the Piciuna *, at the end of the family. He charac¬ 
terises the Buccoina » thus*—Bill surrounded with long 
bristles. Tail short, soft. 

The following genera nnd subgcncra are arranged by Mr. 
Stvninson under this subfamily:— 

Asthenurus, Sw. Bill short, compressed, very straight. 
Rictus smooth. Wings with tho first three quills graduated. 
Tail moderate. Versatile and anterior toes nearly equal. 
Tropical America. (Sw.) 

Example, Asthenurus exilia. PI. Col., 371, f. 2 . 

Pi cum ti us, Tennn. Habit of Asthenurus, but tho rictus 
is bristled; the tail very short and not projecting beyond 
the wings. Tropical Asia. (Sw.) 

Example , Picumuns ahnormis. PI. Col., 371, f. 3. 

Ih/cco, Linn. Bi.l straight, strong; the base very broad, 
dilated, and sur: nun led with long and very rigid bristles. 
Tarsus shorter - iliuu the versatile toe. The Uhl World. 
(Sw.) [Bakbkts.J 

Snbgeuus Micropogon, Temm. General structure of 
llun-u ; but the gape smooth. The first three qudls only 
graduated. South America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Micropogon Cayennensis. PI. EnU , 20G, f. 1- 

Genus Pngnnius, 111. General structure of Jiuccu ; hut 
the margin uf the upper mandible distinctly toothed. Africa 
only. (Sw.) 

Under a line of demarcation, Mr. Swaiiisou adds the 
genera Yunx, Linn., and Oxyrhynchus, Temm. (C/ussiJi- 
cution of Birds.) 

Mr. G. R. Gray arranges the Buccointc as the first sub¬ 
family of the Pividee, and makes it consist, of the following 
genera:— Pogonias, 111.; Bucco, Limi.; Micropogon, Temm.; 
Poh/stir.tc, Smith; and Psilopogon, Boie. 

Pogonias is also Laccpthlo’s name for a” genus of Acan- 
ihoptcrygiau fishes placed by Cuvier under his family 
Seicnoides. 

I’OINCIA'N A ACULEA'TA, or the Barbadoes Flower- 
Fence, is a tropical leguminous bush, about ten feet high, 
with bipinnatu leaves, obovaic leaflets, prickly branches, 
largo terminal corymbose masses of inflorescence, covered 
with showy yellow or rod flowers, having singularly long 
stamens, It lias acquired its name from having been 
used, ou account of its prickly branches, us a material for 
hedges in the West Indies, for which however it is ill adapted, 
because its branches are not much subdivided, and aro 
always naked next the root. It is among the most beautiful 
of plants, and is chiefly on that account cultivated in the 
West Indies to which it was introduced from the East 
Indies, where it is common in gardens, flowering and seed¬ 
ing all the year round. The leaves when bruised have a 
smell of savin, and aro said to have the power of bringing 
on abortion. They are well known to be purgative, and to 
have been used as a substitute for senna. According to 
Roxburgh, the trunk of this little tree or large shrub, when 
old, is constantly hollow, and occupied by a largo red dark- 
brown ant. From this place, when disturbed, the ants 
issue in swarms, and inflict a severe and painful bite on 
their disturbers. 

POINT, in music, the subject or thomo of a fugue. 
[FllGUK.] 

POINT. [Solid. Surface, Link, Point, Definition of.] 

POINT OF CONTRARY FLEXURE. By this term 
is understood a point at which a curve changes its curva¬ 
ture with respect to any given external point, being concave 
on one side and convex ou the other. [See the figure in 
Curve for instances.] * 

Thu mathematical test of a point of contrary flexure in a 
plane curve is as follows. Let y—<f>x be flic equation of the 
curve, and let y" be the second differential coeiiicient of y 
with respect to x. As long as y and y" have the same sign, 
the curve presents its convexity to the axis of x, and when 
y and y" have different signs, its concavity. When y " 
changes sign, there is a point of contrary llexure, if y be 
then finite; and this, whether it passes through zero or in¬ 
finity at tho change. ( Library <f Useful Knowledge, ‘ Diff. 
Calc.,’ pp. 369, 370.] 

It i? frequently stated ill elementary works, that there is 


a point of contrary flexure when y"—Q, and tho converse. 
Both propositions are inaccurate; there is not necessarily 
such a point when y"~ 0 , and there may ho such a point 
when y" is not nothing, but inllnitc. For the reasons which 
make this inaccuracy common, sec Taylor's Theorem. 

For example, lot y=x*~~, which gives y"—‘i —- 5 . As 

long as x is less than 1 , y" is negative, and so is y, whence 
the curve is convex to the axis of x. When x- l, both w 
and y" vanish, and when x is greater than 1 , y and y" 
are both positive, so that the curve is still convex. But 
there is a change of sign in y" when x passes through 1 ; 
and therefore there is a point of contrary flexure when x= 1. 
It is <0 be remembered that though at a point of contrary 
flexure the curve changes curvature with respect to any 
line not passing through the point, it preserves its curvature 
with respect to every line which does pass through the 
point, being on both sides convex, or on both sides concave, 
to that line. In tho present instance, the curve is always 
convex to tho axis of x; consequently, where it lias a point 
of contrary llexure, it cuts that axis. 

At every point of contrary flexure, the Tangent passes 
through the curve, and has a contact of an order different, 
from that which it usually lias. The radius of curvature at 
a point of contrary flexure is always either nothing or in¬ 
finite. 

Some English writers have copied the continental ones 
in calling it a point of inflexion. 

POINT DF. GALLE. [Ceylon.] 

POINT WELLESLEY, Province of. [Penang.] 

POINTER, a variety of the Dogmsed in shooting, and 
trained to stop and point where the game lies. This variety 
is the C/iien d’arret of the French, and the Cunisfumiliuris 
aviculuris of Linnams. 

The old Spanish pointer was slow hut very sure; and 
after all, where game is plentiful, there is as much or more 
to bo picked up before one of these heavy hut staunch dogs, 
now rarely to be found, as with the modern breed, in which 
swiftness is carried almost as far as it can be. Not that 
some of these thorough-bred fine-storned dogs are not as 
staunch as any pointer of the old school, and there is some 
thing very delightful in their dashing stylo of ranging. A 
well-bred modern English pointer with a strong cross of the 
fox-hound, has perhaps as much ‘ travel ’ as can well he got 
out of four canine legs, and on light lands is of great en 
durance; whilst the true descendant of the perfect Spanish 
Pointer was rarely good for a second day’s work. That the 
finc stcruud modern pointer is staunch, all who have seen 
high-bred and well-broken dogs act. will atyow; and it is 
recorded of Pluto and Juno, the two beauties which are im¬ 
mortalised in Daniel's ‘ Rural Sports,' that they kept their 
point whilo Gilpin took the sketch from which the picture 
was painted, upwards of an hour and a quafter. Steady 
enough this: hut, on the other hand, though blood will do 
much, t liesc well-bred fino-sterned dogs have been found 
when tried on the moors to he, though fast, not stout 
hunters, and unable to stand work and weather like some of 
their rougher brethren. 

A treatise upon dog-breaking will hardly be expected 
here; hut those who are interested in the subject will find 
it well treated in Daniel’s ‘ Rural Sports,’ ‘The Sportsman's 
Cabinet,’ Colonel Hawker’s well-known and excellent work, 
and more particularly in ‘ Observations on Dog-Breaking,’ 
by William Floyd, gamekeeper to Sir John Sebright, Bart., 
every word of which is worthy of tho best attention. There 
aro also many valuable hints in the • Treatise on Shooting,’ 
by the author of the * Oukleigh Shooting Code,’ in ‘ The 
Rod and tho Gun.* 

POISON. Separate articles having been devoted to nearly 
all the substances which are destructive to life when taken 
by accident or design, or when administered with a criminal 
intention, it will be necessary here only to consider the sub¬ 
ject of poisons generally, referring to the articles Arsenic, 
Antimony, Copper, Mercury, Papavkh, &c. for the de¬ 
tails relating to each of them in particular. The whole sub¬ 
ject may be conveniently and usefully treated by pointing 
out how in any case of legal investigation tho proofs of 
poisoning may bo established. 

Omitting those things which arc common to all cases of 
suicide or liomicide, such as the previous circumstances of 
the person supposed to bo poisoned, the conduct of the 
accused, and UW80, ilQWOVet frop?(tout they U»y be, (hat 
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arc matter!) of common evidence, such as a number of per¬ 
sons who have partaken of ihe same meal being simultane¬ 
ously and similarly affected, we propose to consider here 
only how in any individual case the influence of poison 
may be proved. The chief circumstances in the evidence 
will be, the symptoms presented during life; the examina¬ 
tion of the body-after death; the chemical analysis of the 
substances in which the poison may be mixed; and the 
experiments by which it is attempted to produce similar 
circumstances in animals by similar means. 

The circumstances that usually first excite the suspicion 
of poison having been taken are, that the person affected is 
suddenly attacked by symptoms of severe illness, which come 
on soon after eating or drinking, without any premonitory 
indications, which regularly increase in severity without 
undergoing any important change in their character, and 
which rapidly prove fatal. All those however uro far from 
affording sufficient evidence of poisoning. Suddenness of 
attack is common to many disorders, as cholera (whether 
ordinary or Asiatic), plague, perforating ulceration of the 
digestive canal, apoplexy, and epilepsy; and even in some 
cases of lever the premonitory symptoms are too slight to 
attract, the attention of the patient. Any of these too may 
come on soon after taking food, and while the patient is 
apparently in the enjoyment of health; this is especially 
the case with cholera, perforation of the stomach, and apo¬ 
plexy; and even in some diseases of the heart the patient 
may seem well up to the instant of the fatal, and often in¬ 
stantly fatal, seizure. The permanency and regular increase 
of the symptoms is not a more distinctive sign of poisoning. 
Jt. is equally obsorved in many cases of the diseases already 
mentioned, as well as in most acute and uncontrolled in¬ 
flammations, strangulation or other obstruction of the iu- 
leslines, &c. Many of these diseases also may prove very 
rapidly fatal; apoplexy and certain diseases of the heart 
sometimes destroy life in a 1’etV seconds, and often in a few 
hours; in almost all cases of perforation oif the digestive 
canal, and in some of cholera, death takes place m less 
than twelve hours. 

1 u no case therefore can these, which are commonly staled 
as general symptoms of poisoning, excite more than suspi¬ 
cion ; they may all have been produced by some spontane¬ 
ously occurring disease. Jlut on the other hand, the ab¬ 
sence of any or all of them is not sufficient to disprove the 
suspicion of poisoning. Small and often repeated doses of 
poison may he given so us to produce all their symptoms 
and death very gradually; and the patient may in such a 
ease exhibit numerous alternations of increase and modera¬ 
tion of the symptoms. Many circumstances will retard the 
action of even large doses of poison; if a person falls asleep 
soon after taking one, or if lie has taken it with a large 
quantity of food, or much diluted, or partially neutralised, 
its symptoms may not he developed for some hours, and 
may seem quite unconnected with tho last occasion of tak¬ 
ing food- Or ugain, the poison may be administered in some 
other way than with food or medicine, as in the form of a 
vapour, by applications to the ulcerated skin, &c. 

Dr. Cliristjson divides poisons into three classes, irritants, 
narcotics, and narcotico-acrids. Each of these produce cer¬ 
tain symptoms in addition to those already q^entioned as 
belonging to poisons of all kinds, aiul certain morbid etfects 
upon the organs of the body when it proves fatal, by which 
their action may in some cases be recognised. 

The chief symptoms caused by the internal administration 
of irritant poisons aro those of severe irritation of some or 
all parts of tho alitnontary canal. They commonly excite 
burning heat., redness and swelling and sometimes ulcera¬ 
tion of the lining of tho mouth, throat, and tongue; dilfi- 
culty of swallowing, burning pain of the stomach with 
nausea and retching or vomiting, tenderness on pressure 
and tension of the upper part of the abdomen. The mat¬ 
ters vomited consist, first, of the food pr other contents of 
tho stomach, and afterwards of tough mucus with more or 
less of blood and bile; the sickness is almost incessant, and 
is usually accompanied by severe suffering. The pain com¬ 
monly extends from the stomach along a part or the whole 
of the digestive canal, with tenderness on pressure, and 
usually a constant and painful diarrhoea of mucus with more 
or less blood. The pulse is quick and feeble; there is great 
prostration of strength, excessive burning thirst, cold and 
dump skin, extreme anxiety of countenance and manner, and 
often considerable difficulty of bruathiug. 

Many or all of these symptoms occur in al cases of 


poisoning by'irritants, and many of them also in certain 
discuses, between which and poisoning it may lie difficult 
to discriminate. Of the-e diseases the most important and 
deceptive are the acute affections of the digestive organs. 

Thu most general ell'cet of irritant poisoning is acute in¬ 
flammation of the stomach, and it is therefore a question 
of the first importance whether that condition is ever pro¬ 
duced by any other cause than the administration of poison. 
M. Louis and Dr. Abercrombie, whose authority is of the 
greatest weight in subjects of this kind, have never seen a 
case of idiopathic and primary acute gastritis; and it is 
certain that no well-established case of the kind has yet 
been recorded: the administration of an irritant poison may 
therefore be regarded as highly probable in any ease in 
which a competent observer finds the signs of tin acute inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach during life anil its effects alter death. 

Jn such eases the principal evidence would depend on 
the appearances found in the dead body; in others the 
symptoms during life are equally important. Perhaps of 
all tlie diseases which give rise to the suspicion of irritant 
poisoning, tho most frequent is cholera. There are how¬ 
ever some circumstances by which they may be distin¬ 
guished during life. In most cases of this kind of poisoning 
a burning sensation in the throat is perceived directly after 
the poison is taken, being the effect, of its contact during, 
or soon after the act of swallowing; the same symptom, 
when it occurs in cholera, appears to be produced by the 
contact of the substances vomited, and is therefore preceded 
by some of the other symptoms. In cholera the vomiting is 
never bloody, and is usually much more profuse than in eases 
of poisoning; and the cholera that occurs in this country is 
very rarely fatal in'less than three days; while in most: 
cases of poisoning, in which the symptoms are sudden and 
severe, death ensues in a few hours, or at least before the 
end of the third day. Asiatic cholera indeed is commonly 
more rapidly fatal; hut it may be distinguisliel] by the ab¬ 
sence or late occurrence of the burning pain of the throat, 
by the absence of vomiting of blood, by the peculiar expres¬ 
sion of tile countenance anil oondition of the body, and by 
the suppression of all the secretions excepl the characteris¬ 
tic discharges from the stomach and intestines. [Cnm.t uA.] 

The symptoms of common peritonitis and of common 
acute enteritis [Pkritonitis ; Kntkhitis] can scarcely 
lead a competent witness of llietn to suspect that they arise 
from poisoning. But those of peritonitis from rupture or 
ulcerative perforation of any of the.abdominal organs may 
closely resemble them, and render a diagnosis very am¬ 
biguous without, the evidence of a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion. Very severe cases of colic, may also for a time 
simulate the effects of poison; but the frequent intermis¬ 
sions of their symptoms, the absence of built the local and 
the general signs of inflammation, and their rarely dan¬ 
gerous character or fatal termination, are sufficient signs of 
distinction. In the cases which have been called ileus, and 
regarded by some as merely examples of severe colic, there 
may he some doubt till tho examination idler dentil shows 
them to have resulted from an obstruction of the intestinal 
canal. [Ii.kvs.] 

Other cases which are usually mentioned as simulating 
tho effects of irritant poisoning, are those in which the 
stomach having been greatly distended by gluttonous feed- ■ 
ing, death luts occurred suddenly from apoplexy or some 
unknown influence; ami those in which death occurs from 
drinking cold water while over-heated. In the former cases 
death, if not produced by distinct apoplexy, is preceded by 
symptoms inure like those of narr itic than those of irritat¬ 
ing poison; in the latter, tho symptoms are very like those 
of common cholera, and are in the same respects different 
from those of poison. 

It is evident from these circumstances, that in a fatal case 
of suspected poisoning by an irritant sub .tanee, it will sel¬ 
dom he possible to decide upon tho evidence of the symptoms 
alone. When poison has actually been taken, the symptoms 
are sometimes so modified by circumstances peculiar to the 
ease, that even where they have been carefully observed, 
much doubt lias remained respecting their cause; and, on 
the other hand, the symptoms of naturally excited disease 
often too closely resemble those of poison to permit a posi¬ 
tive conclusion being arrived at. Cases very rarely occur 
in which (unless other circumstances not connected with 
the condition of the patient, after the seizure are conclusive) 
the evidence of post-mortem examination is not absolutely 
necessary. 

2 R 2 
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The most general morbid appearances produced by the 
irritant poisons are either the destruction, by corrosion, of 
the tissues over which they pass, or some of the effects of 
acute inflammation in them. Of the latter, that which is 
the least decisive is the most common—redness. In the 
stomach, no kind or degree of merely vascular redness of the 
mucous membrane can alone certainly prove that it has been 
inflamed. The most intense redness is sometimes found 
where the person has had no gastric affection, and may be 
produced in any part of the stomach by the blood settling in 
its vessels after death, or being obstructed in them by suffoca- 
tion. It is probable also that any very slight irritant, such as 
wine, given shortly before death, may produce considerable 
redness of the stomach. Small quantities of blood may 
also be effused between the lining of the stomach, from any 
of the causes which produco general diffused redness of the 
mucous membrane, by congestion of its vessels; but more 
considerable effusions of blood, especially when they appear 
as if incorporated with the tissue, and are of a brown or 
black colour, as if charred, are almost certain signs of 
poison. Any appearance of blackness, or of a dark brown 
discolouration of the stomach, as if from a chemical 
change in the blood Ailing its small vessels, is also a very 
suspicious, tlwragh not a certain sign. When redness of 
any part or of the whole of the lining of the stomach is 
accompanied by the secretion of a large quantity of lough 
mucus upon it, it may be deemed suspicious, hut it is by 
no moans a conclusive evidence of poison; it is more 
nearly so when the mucus is stained or streaked with 
blood. An effusion of lymph on the lining of the red¬ 
dened or blackened stomach is decisive of inflammation; 
and of poisoning, if, as is most probable, acute inflammation 
of the stomach never arises from natural causes. The effu¬ 
sion of lymph however is not a common effect of poison, 
and tough mucus is often mistaken for it; they maybe 
distinguished by the former being ropy, glaring, and trans¬ 
parent, the latter opaque, while, and deposited in a tender 
brittle membrane or in irregular lloeculi. The softening of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and the ease with 
which it may be separated from the subjacent tissues, are 
signs of inflammation, whan combined with an intense 
bright redness, or the effusion of much mucus or lymph; 
without coincident redness they are not to be depended on, 
since they may result from the digestion of thu walls of the 
stomach, which somutimes takes place after death. An 
increase of thickness in the mucous and other membranes, 
by the effusion of serum beneath them, is a suspicious but 
far from a conclusive sign of acute inflammation. 

The more serious changes resulting from poisons, such as 
ulcers and perforations of the stomach, differ according as 
they have been produced by the corroding power of tlio 
substance taken, or by the inflammation which it has ex¬ 
cited. In the case of corroding substances, a principal sign 
by which their effects would be distinguished from ulcers 
which are the results of disease, is, that every part of the 
digestive canal with which poison has come in contact is 
affected at the same time, the lips, mouth, oesophagus, sto¬ 
mach, and even the intestines, all showing more or less of 
their influence; whereas it is very rare for diseases to affect 
more than one of these parts at a time. The appearance of 
an ulcer, or a perforation of the stomach, produced by cor¬ 
rosion, is also peculiar; it is commonly large and irregular; 
its edges are soft and pulpy, and usually black or bro wn, as 
if charred ; and if the patient has survived only an hour 
or two, signs of acute inflammation will be seen in its 
neighbourhood, and in all the parts to which the corroding 
tnaloriul has obtained access. Similar signs of acute in¬ 
flammation arc also always observed in tlio ulceration 01 
perforation which sometimes, but very rarely, is producer 
by poisons that merely irritate the digestive canal; and these 
are a part of the signs by which those effects of poison are 
to bo distinguished from perforations that occur naturally. 

U Iceration and perforation of the stomach are so rarely the 
effect of merely irritant poison, and so commonly Ihe effect of 
disease, that, unless there be signs of corrosion, they afford evi¬ 
dence against, ratlier than for, the suspicion of poison; and if 
there be no other evidence, and no attendant sign of recen 
’nlwmnmtwn, they may even be regarded as proofs tlia 
. suspicion is incorrect. Of the forms of perforation 
stomach from other circumstances than poisoning, 
F the most important is that in which, without any 
B.1 alteration in the surrounding parts, one or more 
|iicers form iu the stomach, and becoming gradually 


deeper, at last, by a minute aperture, make their way through 
its walls, and permit its contents to escape slowly into the 
abdomen. These may be known at once to lie the effects 
f disease, by the complete absence of any sign of inflam¬ 
mation in the lining or other tissue around them. Ano¬ 
ther form is accompanied with thickening of a considerable 
extent of the tissues adjacent to tho ulcer, which is from a 
|uarterto half an inch in diameter, and perforates by a largo 
orifice, forming a holo with smooth edges, us if apiece of the 
stomach had been cut out by a sharp instrument. The 
hickening around the ulcer, which has all the characters 
of chronic inflammation, and the appearance of even a 
commencement of cicatrization, with the absence of all 
signs of acute disease of tho stomach, are usually quite 
sufficient to distinguish this form of perforation. A third, 
which can scarcely give rise to doubt, is that consequent on 
cancerous or other malignant disease of the stomach. A 
fourth is that in which a portion of the walls of the stomach is 
dissolved or digested by the gastric juice after death ; hut 
whatever uncertainty there may be respecting the circum¬ 
stances under which this singular effect is produced, there 
ought to bo none in distinguishing it from the effects of 
poison. 

From these statements it will appear that in some cases 
the symptoms and morbid appearances together may prove 
that irritating poison has been taken. The diseases in which 
the similarity of tho symptoms is most embarrassing, as 
cholera and peritonitis, are those in which the morbid appear¬ 
ances arc most distinct from perforation of tlio abdominal 
organs ; while those more chronic inflammations of the 
stomach in which the morbid changes of structure are least 
decisive are those in which the symptoms admit of little 
doubt. This however cannot apply to all, though it may 
to the majority of eases. "When death is produced slowly, 
the symptoms may he obscure, and the morbid changes very 
like those of disease: and stitl more difficult, cases occur in 
which poison is taken by those who already sutiered from 
disease of tlio stomach; or iu similar individuals, deceptive 
appearances may bo produced by the digestion and other 
changes in the stomach which occur after death. Cases of 
these kinds form a numerous class, in which the test of 
chemical examination, which indeed should be neglected iu 
none, can alone be conclusive. 

For this part of tho subject however no general rules can 
bo laid down. Tho detection of each poison must depend 
on the proper application of its appropriate tests; and these 
will be found in tho several urticles already referred to. 
[Arsenic, &c.] # 

The symptoms produced by tlio different narcotic poisons 
are more varie.il than those of the irritant class. The most 
common are giddiness, headache,obscurity or depravation of 
the sight, stupor or perfect insensibility, loss of power of the 
voluntary muscles, or convulsions of various kinds, and, 
towards the close, complete coma. To these the several species 
of narcotic poisons add effects peculiar to themselves; yet not 
so remarkable but that they are closely simulated by those of 
some naturally occurring diseases. The symptoms of apo¬ 
plexy, for example, are almost exactly similar to those of 
poisoning by opium and the substances allied to it. In 
certain casqp however the following circumstuuces may dis¬ 
tinguish them. Apoplexy, though its actual attack is 
sudden {which tho effects of opium are not), is often pre¬ 
ceded by warning symptoms, such as headache, occasional 
giddiness, &c. If so severe as to simulato poisoning, it is 
not possible to arouse the putient. from his stupor; but. in 
poisoning with opium this may usually bo effected to within 
a few hours of death; in apoplexy, convulsions often occur, 
in poisoning with opium, never; in the former the pupil is 
commonly dilated, in the latter contracted. Narcotic, poi¬ 
soning, if not fatal in twelve hours, is usually recovered 
from ; apoplexy often terminates fatally after several days. 

These distinction# will seldom serve further than to esta¬ 
blish a very probable conclusion; and doubt may still remain 
in cases of this kind after a post-mortem examination. Tlio 
evidence of poisoning afforded by it is commonly negative; 
the fullness of the vessels of tho brain and the other slight 
differences from the appearances found in tlio average of 
healthy persons, that are commouly quoted as signs of tho 
effects of narcotic poisons, are very unsatisfactory. It is 
probable that narcotics destroy by producing a kind of apo¬ 
plexy ; and in many cases the changes of structure to which 
they lead exactly resemble those of that disease, whether of 
those Canos of it which are attended with effusion of blood in 
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or upon the brain, or ftf tliosc in which only tho least pos¬ 
sible alteration from the healthy structuro can be detected. 
[Apoplexy.] Effusion of blood in tho brain however is 
very rarely the effect of narcotic poisoning, and such an 
appearance would by itself afford strong evidence of apo¬ 
plexy the result of disease. 

The symptoms of epilepsy are often very like those of 
poisoning by prussic acid, and by some other narcotic and 
narcoticu-acrid poisons, as belladonna, strychnia, &e. The 
following circumstances however distinguish epilepsy: tho 
lit is often preceded by warnings; it almost always com¬ 
mences suddenly and violently; the patient cannot bo 
roused from it: when fatal (which it very rarely is in a first 
attack), it is so only after several hours. In many cases tho 
post-mortem examinations of epileptic patients detect no 
signs of disease; and in these there must always bo some 
doubt, as tliis negative character is common to ilium and to 
narcotic poisoning. But in many, traces of old disease in the 
brain are found, which of course afford strong presumptive 
evidence that poison has not been taken. If a patient has 
died in a fit resembling those of epilepsy, and no morbid 
changes are found in his brain, poison must be strongly 
suspected, because it is very rare for such a fit, the result of 
disease, to terminate fatally, except in those whose brains 
are previously much diseased. 

J t is only necessary to allude to the difficulty that may at 
their first access exist, of distinguishing between the acute 
inllumuialory diseases of the brain and those of the narco- 
lieo-acrid and some of the narcotic poisons. The true nature 
of tho case is almost always evident after the first day of its 
duration; the poisoning is by that time terminated either 
by recovery or death; the disease continues its progress: 
and if the latter ends fatally, the morbid changes that it 
induces are sullicieutly characteristic. 

On the whole it must he concluded that tho evidence 
afforded liy symptoms and morbid appearances is less fre¬ 
quently conclusive in cases of poisoning by narcotics than 
in those where it i ' produced by irritants. The effects of 
the narcotico-aerids, which are compounded of those of the 
two other classes, are also in most cases as uncertain as those 
of the narcotics, and the difficulty with them is much in¬ 
creased by the present imperfection of the chemical tests of 
their presence in organic mixtures. 

The evidence to be drawn from experiments with the 
substances supposed to contain the poison can rarely be 
needed, or be of much weight when obtained. In any case 
in which there is sufficient poison present to produce symp¬ 
toms in any animal to which it is given, it ought to be disco¬ 
vered by the much more certain test of chemical analysis. 
This last, the evidence of chemistry, is certainly the least 
fallible of nil; and in cases in which it can bo applied, it is 
conclusive. These cases include the great majority of those 
of poisoning by irritants, and many of those by narcotics and 
nurcotico-ocrids; hut in many of those by the two last 
classes, owing to the present imperfection of tho tests fur 
organic poisons, it is unavailing even in the most competent 
hands. In thcso'also, as wu have already shown, the evi¬ 
dence of symptoms and of tho morbid appearances, is also 
often fallacious; and cases must frequently occur in which 

the evidence from all these sources together will not con¬ 
stitute a proof that poison has been taken. In the case of 
irritant poisons, on the other hand, the cases are lew in 
which, from one or other of these kinds of evidence, their 
administration may not be satisfactorily proved. 

We subjoin a list of tho substances which should he ad¬ 
ministered in cases of poisoning, as early as possible after it 
has been swallowed. 

Mineral acids ( sulphuric, muriatic, #c.).—Chalk* or 
magnesia in water; soap and Water, and afterwards milk 
and other diluents. 

Alkalis {soda and potash). —Vinegar and wator; almond 
or olive oil; any innocent acid with water. 

Oxalic acid— Large quantities of chalk or magnesia; 
afterwards milk and other mild Uuids. 

Arsenic. —Powerful emetics if vomiting has not com¬ 
menced; large quantities of milk or some thick bland iluid, 
such as flour and water, or sugar and water. • 

Corrosive sublimate and other compounds <f mercury. 
While of eggs beaten up with water; decoction ol bark or 
gall-nuts. 

• In any i-mea in which chalk !• rvcummcinlnil. tlic iilantor of thi* cntliuji 
or wall* of a room uiblicit into powder aud mixed pretty thickly wilU water 
way ho uk( 1 w&U equal |dvautaqv. 


Blue vitriol and other compounds of copper. —White of 
eggs with water; sugar and water. 

Antimony. —Large quantities of warm water or milk; do 
coction of bark or gall-nuts. 

Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). —Common suit and water 

IV lute vitriol amt. other compounds of zinc.— Milk; car¬ 
bonate of soda in water. 

Compounds of lead. —Emetics, sulphates or bi-carbonates 
of soda or potash in water; milk. 

Laudanum and other preparations of opium. —Emetics; 
dashing of cold water on the face; strong coffee; forced 
exercise by constant walking. * 

Prussic acid. —Hartshorn, to he smelled and taken in 
small doses; chlorine; dashing will: cold water. 

Strychnine, and other vegetable alkalis. —Emetics; warm 
water; decoction of bark or of gall-nuts. 

For other, as for many of these kinds of poison, it will 
always bo right to excite copious vomiting, either by tick¬ 
ling the throat, or by giving a powerful emetic, such as from 
teu to twelve grains of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), or 
the same quantity of powdered ipecacuan with one or two 
grains of tartarisod antimony. The action of tho emclie 
should be maintained till all the poison seems to be dis¬ 
charged, by repeated draughts of milk, or Hour and water, or 
sugar anil water, or some other bland fluid. For the sub* 
sequent treatment no general rides can bo given. 

l’O IS S Y. [StctMK kt t) i s n.J 

POITIERS, a town in France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Vienne, on the river Clain, a feeder of the Vienne, 

1 *:$ miles in a direct line south-west of Paris, or -1 4 miles by 
the road through Orleans, Blois, and Tours; -U> u 3(/ N. 
lat., o u go' E. long. 

This town was known to tho Romans by the luuno of 
Limonum [Mpmr.m, Ptoh] or Lemomim (Coosnr) or Lomu- 
»o (Tab. Peutinger), and was the chief town of the Pinto- 
lies, or Pietavi, a Celtic nation, whose name was, at a latter 
period, given to the city, whence the modern forms of Poi¬ 
tiers for the town, and Poitou for the province in which it 
is situated. Tim Pictones submitted tq Cmsur at an early 
period of his command (Csfsar, tin Bell, (lull., lib. iii., c. 11), 
but afterwards sent eight thousand men to tho general con¬ 
federacy of the Gauls under Vercingelorix (li.c. 52). In 
the following year Du rut ins (u.c. ii), a chief of the Pic- 
tones, who with part of his countrjmeii liud remained faith¬ 
ful to the Romans, was besieged in Limonum by the insur¬ 
gent Gauls under Duuinacus, a chief of the Andes, or peo¬ 
ple of An jou. The siege was raised by the approach of C. 
Caninius ltebilus, one of Crosar’s lieutenants, whose camp 
Dumnacus vainly attempted to storm ; but the force ol Cani - 
nius being insufficient to do more than repul the enemy from 
his camp, Dummicus resumed the siege ot Limonum, and 
was only driven from it by the approach of hahins, another 
Roman officer, with a superior force. (Ciusar, De Belt.Gal/., 
lib. vii., 7o ; lib. viii., c. 2f>, seq.) 

Upon the dowifal of the Western empire, the city of the 
Pictones repeatedly suffered. It was pillaged (a i>. 410) by 
the Vandals; and subsequently came into the bands of the 
Visigoths, who extended their dominion over all the coun¬ 
try south anil west of the Loire. In thu subsequent inva¬ 
sion of the Visigothic kingdom by Clovis, the vicinity ol 
Poitiers was distinguished by the first of the three great • 
contests that have rendered it the most remarkable battle¬ 
field of France. Alaric, king of the Visigoths, was de¬ 
feated and killed by Clovis at Vougle, which wu take to be 
Vouilld, a village on the river Auzauee, a few miles west ot 
Poitiers. In a h. 7 T 2 , the subu'bs of Poiticis were laid 
waste by the immense host of invading Saracens, under 
Abd-el-rahman; butthe invalids aero defeated by the 1? ranks 
under Charles Martel, in the second of the engagements 
which have rendered the name of Poitiers memorable. 1 bo 
slaughter of tho Moslems was great; b t the victory was 
dearly bought, and Charles did not venture to pursue the 
retreating enemy. The tide of Mohammedan conquest was 
however checked, and western Europe was saved from the 
Mohammedan yoke. In the ninth century, Poitiers was pil¬ 
laged by the Normans; it was at Ibis time the chief town of 
an important county. [Poirot:.] In the wars of the English 
in France, under Edward 111. and his son Edvard the Black 
Prince, Poitiers was the scene of tho third memorable en¬ 
gagement. A body of above 2000 men-at-arms, .>nd 2000 
light infantry, partly English, but chiefly Gascons, and 
4000 English archers, had advanced from Bordeaux, under 
the Black Prince aud Sir John Cliamlos, alnuAt to the 
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Loire. In their retreat, they were intercepted near Poi¬ 
tiers by the French army of about 50,000 lighting men mi¬ 
ller their king Jean II. (,\.i>. I;•!.»(•) and his tour sons. 'Ihe 
valour of Edward, the experience of (Jhnndos, and the su- 
perior skill and efficiency of the English archery, obtained j 
a complete victory. J6nn himself, his youngest son Phi¬ 
lippe, thirlccn counts, an archbishop, seventy barons or 
baronets, and two thousand inen-at-urms were taken ; and 
eleven thousand men, including a great number of nobles, 
foil in the battle or the pursuit. The English and Gascons 
lost nine liu iid rod inen-at-arms, and fifteen hundred arch¬ 
ers. The courtesy of the Bl&ck Prince to his royal captive, 
which is vivklly described by Froissart, won for him uni¬ 
versal applause. The captivity of the king, a heavy sum 
for the ransom of the captive nobles, and ntt immense 
booty, constituted the only results of the victory ; the con¬ 
querors returned to Bordeaux too much weakened for fur¬ 
ther operations, and anxious rather to secure what they had 
got, than to obtain further advantages. Poitiers was sur¬ 
rendered to the English by the treaty of Bretigny (a.d. 

I .iiii)>, but reverted to France by the voluntary surrender of 
the townsmen, h 1.(72, to Charles V., who, in considera¬ 
tion of this act, granted them great privileges. In the reli¬ 
gious wars of- iho sixteenth century, tho townsmen, who had 
chiefly embraced 1 he Huguenot side, suffered much from the 
cruelty of the Roman Catholics, who besieged and took 
the town. Admiral Coligny afterwards endeavoured to 
retake it, but without success. 

Poitiers stands on a stony hill, at the confluence of 
the rivers Boivre, or Bicvre, and Claim It is surrounded 
l>y an undent wall, enclosing an oblong area of sufficient, 
extent for a population of 8 ( 1,000 or 100,000; but the 
area is now occupied more by gardens, paddocks, and 
meadows, than by houses. There arc six gates, four of 
which are connected with as many bridges over tbe Claim 
The streets are crooked, and wretchedly paved, and most 
of them steep. The squares are small, irregular, and 
mean, with scarcely an exception. The houses are of the 
most antient character, such as are seen in villages, with¬ 
out regularity, tasje, or convenience. Yet, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the town, from the air of antiquity 
which pervades if, from its advantageous situation on the 
slope of a hill, and from the winding course of the two 
livers, presents, when viewed from the adjacent emi¬ 
nences, a very picturesque appearance. The public walk 
called Le Pure do Blossac, on the banks of the Clam, 
commands a beautiful prospect, and tho public build¬ 
ings of the lown are interesting from their antiquity, if 
not remarkable for beauty. Near the city, on the south 
side, there are some arches remaining of a Roman aque¬ 
duct, and in the town are tho scanty ruins of a Roman 
amphitheatre. Some towers remain of the Gothic castle, 
which, in the middle ages, defended the place, and 
which are now converted into a depot for gunpowder. The 
town hall is an ancient building, but of no architectural 
pretension. The cathedral is very antient, It was com¬ 
menced by Henri I. of Fiance (a.d. 1042, 1060), and fin¬ 
ished more than two centuries afterwards. The nave is 
wide, but not sufficiently lofty, supported on sixteen pillars, 
which separate it from the broad side-aisles, each nearly as 
high as the nave itself. Tho architecture is distinguished 
by simplicity and boldness; but the organ-loft is modern, 
and ill accords with the general character of tho building. 
The rich treasures and numerous monuments of this 
church liavo disappeared. Another church, that of St. 
Jean, is of great antiquity: it, has been once a baptistery. 
The church of Saiutc Kndegomlc is remarkable for its wide 
and handsome nave without pillars. 

The population in 1811 was '2.1,128; m 1816, 22,000. 
Poitiers is not a place of much business. Common woollen 
cloth, coarse flannel, and blankets; cotton wicks for lamps 
and candles; hosiery, hats, and lace; leather, shccp-skius 
and goose-skins with tho down on for trimming, are made 
or prepared, though not to any great extent. Considerable 
trade is carried on in trefoil and lucerne seed; corn, wine, 
wool, llax, hemp, honey, and wax. There are two weekly 
markets, and two, or according to other authorities, six 
fairs in the year. There are quarries of freestone in the 
neighbourhood. Poitiers is the seat of a Cour Royate and 
an Academic Universitaire, which have jurisdiction over a 
circuit comprehending the departments of’ Vienne, Charente 
suf'Tieure, Deux Sevres, and Veitdfo, and of a bishopric, 
tho diocese of which includes the departments of Vienne 


and Deux Sevres: the bishop is a suffragan of the arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux. There are a subordinate court of 
justice and a commercial court, several fiscal or adminis¬ 
trative. government offices, a chamber of manufactures, a 
society of agriculture, commerce, and arts; a faculty of 
law attached to the Academic Universitaire; a royal col¬ 
lege with a cabinet of natural history attached to it; a 
diocesan seminary for the priesthood; secondary schools 
of medicine, surgery, and pharmacy, with a cabinet of 
natural history; a public library of 22,000 vols.; a free- 
scliool for drawing and architecture; a botanic garden, 
where lectures are given; a departmental nursery; several 
hospitals; a maternity society, and u theatre. 

The arromlissement of Poitiers has an area of 760 squaro 
miles, ami comprehends 82 communes. It is divided into 
ten cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 
The population in 1831 was 9 1,770; in 1836 it was 05.059. 

POITOU, a province and military government of France 
before the Revolution. It was bounded on the north by 
Anjou, on the north-cost by Touraine, on the east by Berry 
and Marche, on the south-east by Limousin, on the 
south by Angoumois and Saintongo, on the south-west by 
the district of Aunts, on tho west by the ocean, and on the 
north-west by Bretagne. Its fovtn was irregular, extend¬ 
ing in length 165 miles, from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, from the coast opposite the little island of Noir- 
moutier (which, with the Isle of Yeu, belonged to Poitou) 
to the neighbourhood of Rocliechouart, and in breadth 
about HI miles, from Ilia banks of the Crease, a little above 
ils junction with the Vienne to Aunay near St. J(*an 
d’Augfdy. It was divided into Le Huut Poitou, or Upper 
Poitou, and Le Bas Poitou, or Lower Poitou; of which 
Poitiers (population 22 , 000 ) and Fontemiy (population 
7050) were respectively the chief towns. Le Haul Poitou 
comprehended the districts of llaut. Poitou proper, Le Lou- 
denais, Le Merobelais, I„e Thouarsais, lx: Niortais, or terri¬ 
tories of Loudon (population 5032), Mirebeau, Thounrs, 
and Niorl (population 18,197); and La Gastino or Giltine, 
of which Parthcnny (population 4288) was the chief town. 
Poitou is now included in the departments of Vienne, 
Vendee, and Deux Sevres. Some very small portions are 
included in the departments of Indro et Loire, Charente, 
and Haute Vienne. The population given above is that of 
the communes, and from the census of 1810. 

Poitou was included l>y the Romans in the province of 
Aquitauia Sccunda, and from them it. passed successively to 
the Visigoths and the Franks; and upon tho dismember¬ 
ment of the Frankish monarchy under the Merovingian and 
early Carlovingiau princes, it was included in the kingdom 
or duchy of Aquitaine. Under Charlemagne (and indeed 
earlier) it constituted tho county, or part of the comity, of 
Poitiers; and in 845, by treaty between Charles lo Cliauve 
and his nephew and feudal subordinate Pepin, king of 
Aquitaine, the provinces of Poitou, Saintongo, and Angou¬ 
mois were separated from that kingdom, and formed into 
what was termed the duchy of Aquitaine, as distinct from 
the kingdom so called. This duchy was conferred upon 
Rainulfe or Ramnulfel., count of Auvergne and of Poitiers, 
and retained its separate existence when the kingdom of 
Aquitaine had been reunited to that of France. Rainulfe 
was mortally wounded near Le Mans, a.d. 867, in battle 
with the Northmen, or Normans, whose ravages were at 
this time at their height. He was succeeded in the counly 
of Poitiers and duchy of Aquitaine by Bernard II., who was 
expelled by Louis le Rogue, king of France (a.d. 880), itnd 
succeeded by his son Rainulfe II. This count refused obe¬ 
dience to Kudos, who had usurped the throne of France (a.d. 
887), and caused himself to lie proclaimed king of Aquitaine; 
hut he subsequently made up his quarrel with Eudes. He 
is said to have died from the effect of poison administered 
hy the direction of Eudes (a.d. 893): and the county of 
Poitiers, after being contested by Ademar, or Aymar, and 
Robert, brother of King Eudes, came(A.D. 902) lo Ebles the 
Bastard, a natural son of Rainulfo II. Ebles subsequently 
becamo duke of Aquitaine and count of Auvergne and of Li¬ 
mousin ; but before his death (a.d. 832) he was despoiled of 
all his honours and dominions except the county of Poitiers, 
in which he was succeeded by his son Guillaume I., sur- 
uamed, from his abundance of light hair, Tfite d’Etoupe 
(‘ head of tow’). TCte d’Etoupe was compelled for a time to 
share his county with Hugues le Grand, count of Paris; but 
having supported tho king Louis IV. d’Outrcmer against 
Hugtios, he succeeded by tho king’s grant in recovering 
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the sole authority in his county, to which he added the 
county of Auvergne and the duchy of Guicnne on the death 
of Raymond l’ons, count of Toulouse, who had possessed 
those dignities. The lords of Guiennc and the people of 
Auvergne however, being attached to the house of Toulouse, 
refused to acknowledge Guillaume, though Louis d’Oulro- 
mer had invested him with the duchy; and Huguos lc 
Grand, count, of Paris, prevailed on Lothairo, who had just 
succeeded Louis, to grant the duchy to him. llttgues and 
Lothaire advanced with an army into Poitou, and laid siege 
to Poitiers (a.d. 955); hut the siege was unsuccessful, though 
the invaders eut to pieces the army of Tfite d’Etoupe, who 
attacked them on their retreat. Tfite d’Etoupe ultimately 
succeeded in possessing himself of the counties of Auvergne 
and Le Velay, and of the duchy of Aquitaine, in which last, 
as well as in his county of Poitiers, he was succeeded (a.i>. 
1)03i by his son Guillaume II. 

__ Guillaume II., surnamed Fior-i-liras (Fera brachia, or 
Fcrox brnchium) from his great strength, was obliged to 
cede Loudon and soino other plaees to Geoffroi, count of 
Anjou, by whom ho had boon beaten ill battle (a.u. 985). 
lie refused to acknowledge the title of Hugues Capet to 
tlie crown; and in consequence Ilugues invaded Poitou 
and laid siege to Poitiers (a.ii. 988 or 990), but was obliged 
to raise the siege, and effected liis retreat with some diffi¬ 
culty. Fier-i-brus made peace with llugues Capet, and 
soon afterwards abdicated his honours and retired to a mo¬ 
nastery, being succeeded by his son Guillaume III., sur- 
lianicd Lo Grand, to whom he is said to have bequeathed 
not. only the county of Poitou and the duchy of Aquitaine, 
hut likewise the counties of Limousin and Sainloiige ami 
Hie district of Aunis. Guillaume lo Grand acquired by 
marriage, according to some authorities, (ho county of 
Marche, and extended bis territories from the Atlantic to 
the Rhone. By a subsequent marriage ho acquired the 
duchy of Gascogne; and, by a third marriage, allied himself 
to the house of Bourgogne. lie was the most poweiful of 
the French grandees of his time. The nobles of Italy 
offered him the crown of that country; hut finding (hat 
the offer was by no means a unanimous one, ho declined 
accepting it. Hu was held in high esteem by the princes 
of western Europe; and in a barbarous age was a cultivator 
and a patron of letters. On his abdication (a.d. 1099), liis 
comity of Poitiers and duchy of Aquitaine passed to his sou 
Guillaume IV., surnamed Lo Gras. 

Guillaume lc Gras was engaged in war with Geoffroi 
Muriel, count of Venddinc, and afterwards of Anjou, who 
hail- married the widow of Guillaume lc Grand, and pro¬ 
tended uu hereditary right to the county of Saintonge. 
Geoffroi penetrated to Poitiers, the suburbs of which lie 
burned; and having defeatuil Guillaume at. Monconiour 
(a.u. 1034) and taken him prisoner, released him only on 
condition ofhis ceding the counties of Saint os and Bordeaux, 
ami paying a ransom. Guillaume lc Gras died a.d. 1038. 

Ernies, son of Guillaume le Grand by his second wife, 
who had inherited from his mother the duchy of Gascogne, 
succeeded his half-brother Guillaume le Gras in the county 
of Poitiers anil duchy of Aquitaine. Ho engaged in a war 
with Geoffroi Martel, in order to recover the counties of 
Bordeaux and Saintes, hut wus killed while besieging a 
castle in the district of Aunis. Guillaume V., surnamed 
Aigret and Lo Hardi, a sou of Guillaume le Grand by liis 
third wife, succeeded Eude.i in the county of Poitiers and 
duchy of Aquitaine (a.u. 1039), hut not in the dtieliy of 
Gascogne, of which Bernard, count, of Armagnae, possessed 
himself. Ho too was engaged in war with Geoffroi Martel: 
and was compelled to associate with himself in the duchy of 
Guicnne his own brother Gui-Geoffroi, who had previously 
acquired the duchy of Guscogue by the expulsion of the 
count of Armagnae. On the death of Guillaume le Hardi, 
Gui-Geoffroi succeeded, and took, the name of Guillaume 
VI. (a.d. 1058.) He united under his government a con¬ 
siderable port ion of the south-west of France, and recovered 
the county of Saintes from the house of Anjou : the county 
of Bordeaux had been previously restored. Ho died a.d. 
1080, and wus succeeded by his sou Guillaume VII., called 
Le Jeune. 

Guillaume le Jeune assumed the title of count of Toulouse 
in right of his wife, who wus daughter of Guillaume, bro¬ 
ther and predecessor of Raymond, the reigning count, and, 
during the absence of Raymond, who was engaged in a 
crusade [Languedoc], possessed himself of the county, 
which however he was afterwards induced to resign* Not¬ 


withstanding this failure, Guillaume retained great power: 
the counts of Atigoiilfnne, Pfingord, Marche, and Auvergne 
were his vassals, and liis accomplishments as a knight mid 
poet increased tin; exaltation of liis rank. His ven-cs nro 
the most aniicnt of the extant poetry of tho Troubadours, 
and attest tho gross irregularities of the morals of that age, 
irregularities in which he himself largely participated. 
Seized with the devotion of the times, he set out for the H oly 
Land (a.u. 1101) at the liead of an expedition of 14(1,0(11) 
men, who acre followed by at. least an equal number of 
women, children, and wliat Sismondi terms ‘useless pil¬ 
grims.’ This expedition was designed to strengthen the 
newly founded kingdom of Jerusalem, and comprehended 
among its leaders Anselme, archbishop of Milan; Guelph 
IV., duko of Bavaria; Hugues, count of Vermamlois, bio- 
ther of Philippe I. of Franco ; Geoffroi, count of Vendi'uim ; 
Etienne, count of Blois; Herpin, viscount ut Buurges; 
Etienne, count of Bourgogne, or Franc.lie Comte; and other 
nobles of Franco, Lombardy, and Southern Germany. But 
this immense host was diminished by the attueks of the 
Bulgarians, through whose territory il marched, and en¬ 
tirely destroyed m its progress through Asia Minor, very 
much through headstrong ’ asluiess and want of subordina¬ 
tion. Guilluunio lo Jeune took refuge at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
from whence he proceeded to Antioch and Jerusalem, llu 
returned to his dominions (a.u. 110.t), and recorded his dis¬ 
astrous expedition in a poem now lost. The dissolute¬ 
ness of lus manners subsequently involved him in disputes 
with the church, and tlio restlessness of Ins disposition 
led him continually to engage in w:u‘. He conquered the 
county of Toulouse a second time (a.d. 1114), but liis gar¬ 
risons were driven out while he was in Spain with an army 
which contributed materially to the defeat of the Moors 
near Cordova (A.D. 1190). He afterwaids engaged ill a 
dispute with Louis VI. le Gros, in order to protect his 
vassal the count of Auvergne, whom the king had under¬ 
taken to chastise; lull, alarmed at the force which tho in¬ 
creasing power of the crown enabled Louis to raise, lie has¬ 
tened to make his submission (a.d. I 190). lie died shortly 
after (a.d. 1 197), ns it appears of premature old nge induced 
by his debaucheries. His soli Guillaume succeeded Inin. 

Guillaume VIII., though less debauched Ilian his father, 
was as fond of war. He conquered part of the district of 
Aunis (A.D. 1130, soq.), and, ut alliance w ith Geoffroi Plan- 
tagenet, count of Anjou, attacked Normandie. He died on 
a pilgrimage to 8. Jago de (\impn»,tolhi in Spain (a.d. 1137), 
leaving his dominions to his eldest daughter F.h'onore, who, 
after being married to (a.d. I137> and repudiated by < a.d. 
1159) Louis VII. le Jeune of France, was married, just two 
months after her divorce from Louis, to Henry Plantagonot, 
duke of Normandie, count of Anjou, and, m the sequel, king 
of England. The extensive territories which this marriage 
added to Henry’s already considerable domains made Jinn 
the most powerful prince of Western Europe. In I tfi9 he 
ceded Poitou, and the rest of the duchy of Aquitaine, to Ins 
eldest son Richard, afterwards Richard l. of England ; but 
both Henry and Richard had to tuamluui frequent contests 
with their vassals, whom their own tsnnuy or that of their 
officers, or tho intrigues of the French court, continually ex¬ 
cited to rebel. Tlie violent character and warlike spirit of 
Richard involved him in hostilities with the neighbouring 
grandees, with the French king, und uliiniately with Ins 
own father Iletirv II. of England. After liis return from 
the Holy Land, he granted tho county of Poitieis and the 
duchy of Aquitaine (hut not in full propiiclurshipt to Ins 
nephew Otton or Otlio of Germany ; lrom whom ho after¬ 
wards repurchased them. On his death, the' county and 
duchy reverted to his mother EhSmore, who wus u t living, 
and who associated her son Jean or John, king of England, 
with herself in these possessions. Otton, who appears 
never to have received tho full amount, for which Richard 
had agreed to purchase them, now reclaimed possession, 
but without success. Klcmiore retained ilieui almost, if 
not quite, till her death (a.d. 1903 or 1904.). She had been 
attacked by her grandson Arthur of Bretagne, who claimed 
Poitou as part of his inheritance, hut was defeated and 
taken by John at Mirebeau. Philippe Auguste, the ally of 
Arthur, shortly ufterwards overran Poitou (a.d. 19('l). 
Scarcely any resistance was made, und it is likely that the 
tyranny of Richard and the baseness of John had estranged 
tho affections and allegiance of their vassals. Sisinixidi 
considers that the sentence of forfeiture of all his lands in 
. Fl'ftuce, which was pronounced against John by the court of 
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peers of Franco, was subsequent to the conquest, of Poitou,' 
Normandie, and other of Ins territories; and that it merely 
gave a legal sanction to a conquest which had previously 
been achieved by force of arms. Thus fell the great county 
of Poitiers, the holders of which had played so important a 
part in the affairs of France. 

Poitou was given by Louis IX. to his brother Alfonso, on 
whose death (a.d. 1271) the title of it was disputed between 
Philippe le Ilanli, kiiig of France, son of Louis IX., and 
Charles of A njdU, brother of Alfonso, and lsing of Naples. 
After a legal contest of many years, the county was adjudged 
to PI lippe, who reunited it to the crown. Poitou was 
oven;i. by the English in the war of Edward the Black 
Prince i t Franco (a.o. 1350), and was included in the prin¬ 
cipality of Aquitaine ceded by the treaty of Hretigny (a.d. 
1300) in full sovereignty to Edward III. of Eugland, who 
bestowed it on his son the Black Prince as a dependency 
of the English crown. [Bordeaux.] The defeat of the 
English licet by the Castilians off Rochelle (a.d. 1372) 
enabled the French to reconquer Poitou. The duke of 
Berri and the constable Dugueselin broke into the province 
with their armies. Poitiers opened its gates, other places 
were taken by force, and Poitou finally reverted to the do¬ 
minion of Franco (a.d. 1372). It was given by Charles V. 
to Jean, duke of Berri, as an appanage; and afterwards by 
Charles VI. to his son Charles VII. when dauphin ; but on 
his accession, it was reunited to the domains of the crown, 
from which it was never afterwards alienated. i.L'Art de 
ivri/irr tes Duffs ; Sismomli, Hist, des l'ranpais.) 

POKE, i Phvtoi.acca.] 

POL, ST. [I*as iik Cai.ais.] 

POLA, ANTIQUITIES OF. [I stria.] The most remark¬ 
able of tlie architectural remains at Pola is the amphitheatre. 
Though in its general plan ami disposition it.is nearly similar 
t>» all other edifices of the kind, if. is marked by peculiarities. 
Like them, it is an ellipsis, and its transverse or greater 
axis, which runs nearly in the direction of north and south,is 
■l.’.ii English feet, while its lesser axis, or conjugate diameter, 
measures 3 10 ; consequently it falls short in size of the one 
at. Verona, the dimensions of the latter being respectively 
50i> ami 101 feet; yet is a trille larger than that at Nismcs, 
since the last does not exceed 430 by 337 feel. It is 
erected partly upon a rocky hill, on its eastern side, 
where there is only one tier of arcades, with another of 
square-bended openings or windows above, while the 
western side, or that facing the sen, has two liers of arcades, 
besides an additional story beneath it, forming a series of 
square-headed doorways or entrances. In point of architec¬ 
ture it is still more remarkable, as exhibiting a specimen of 
that peculiar mode of bold rustic-work [Rustic] with deep 
channels (as well for the voussoirs of the arches as for the 
horizontal courses), which was afterwards so greatly affected 
by many of the Italian architects, and particularly those 
of the Florentine school; and it is further remarkable for 
the irregularity both of the depth of the courses of stone 
and of the size of the stones themselves, owing to which 
lust circumstance their joints do not form exact bond. Yet 
in a work of such magnitude and massiveness this dis¬ 
regard of nice symmetry m that, respect adds perhaps as 
much to the idea of rude strength as it detracts from 
finished elegance of workmanship. Both orders to the 
stories in arcades—if orders they can he ealletl, for they con¬ 
sist only of pilasters, partly encased in the rustics of the 
piers, without any regular entablature, the architrave and 
frieze being supplied by horizontal courses of rustics—are 
Tuscan ; and there aro 72 arches in the circumference of 
each story, eight of which openings are placed in four pro¬ 
jecting bie.tks, or rontroforts, turned diagonally to the axes 
of the ellipse, and giving to the exterior a marked differ¬ 
ence from that of other amphitheatres which are known to 
us. Only the external circumference is now standing, hut 
that is nearly entire ; 1 lie edifice therefore presents a fine 
appearance from the sea, on which side tlio extreme height 
ftont the ground is 101 feet, while on the cast it does not 
exceed half that elevation. 

l’ola possessed also a theatre, but it is now known to us 
only in the rude sketches given of it by Scrlio, in his work 
on architecture, tliu edifice itself having been destroyed for 
the sake ot tlio materials, which were employed to construct 
the present citadel, upon the same site, in 1630. The other 
ancient monuments consist of the two temples, originally 
dedicated one to Rome and Augustus, the other to Diana; 
and the arch of Sergius. Both temples are placed upon 


the same line, about 70 feet apart from each other, wliicn 
interval is now filled up by a range of very ordinary building; 
but whether they were originally connected, either by a 
colonnade or otherwise, so as to constitute one general archi¬ 
tectural fatjade, cannot now he determined, although their 
relative position, and more especially their precise similar¬ 
ity both as to dimensions and design, would seem to favour 
such supposition. Only one of them however, that of Route 
and Augustus, is comparatively entire, the other having 
been converted into a modern habitation. Although incon¬ 
siderable os to size, its external dimensions, including the 
portico, being no more than 62 feet by 31, it is remarkable 
for elegance ol’ design and execution ; and although it con¬ 
sists of a mere cella with a tetrastyle prostyle attached to it, 
the latter forms a bold projecting portico, it being diprostylo 
[Portico], that is, shows two open inlcrcolutiuts on each 
Hank, which is only one less than those in front. The 
order is Corinthian, elegant in its proportions and work¬ 
manship, with a frieze originally filled up by an inscription 
beneath the pediment, and decorated along the sides of the 
building by a rich Arabesque of foliage. One singularity 
in this example is, that while the shafts of the columns are 
quite plain, those of the antic, or pilasters at the angles of the 
eolla, aro tinted with five channels on their faces, which is pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of the practice of the Creeks ; vet this does 
not seem to have been an architectural caprice, but adopted 
with the intention of thereby rendering the pilasters more 
distinct and more important features in the design 
whereas insulated columns always arrest the eye, and de¬ 
tach Ihcmsclvds sufficiently trout the rest. Much of the 
elegance of the design arises from the whole structure being 
raised upon a low unbroken stylobate with deep mouldings, 
which in front forms the pedestals enclosing the sit ps 
leading up to the portico; and it is rather singular that 
Palladio, who among others has professed to admire this 
structure, should not have discerned the superior propriety as 
well as beauty of such stylobate (the height of whose dado, 
or fare, between its upper and lower mouldings, is even less 
than the diameter of a column), to those proportions which 
he lias himself laid down for pedestals, and which become 
more offensive when such members are insulated, or else 
form projecting breaks, instead of a continuous podium, or 
footing on which the columns are raised. 

Even the arch of Sergius, the other monument that re¬ 
mains to he spoken of, although by no means so pure in 
st\le and design as the preceding, exhibits lower propor¬ 
tions and greater solidity than usual in Ihe ped«stals to the 
columns. It has been conjectured that this arch, whose 
date is uncertain, and which now forms the south gale of 
t!ie city, and is called tlio Porta Auratu, was intended rather 
as a private sepulchral structure in honour of the Seigii 
family, than as a public triumphal arch. The entire struc¬ 
ture forms a facade about 28 feet wide by 36 high to tho 
summit of the attic, pierced by a single arch (13 loot wide), 
on each side of which are two Corinthian columns with the 
entablature breaking over them, and standing upon a pe¬ 
destal common to both. Unlike those of the Roman trium¬ 
phal arches, these columns arc not insulated, hut each pair 
consists of engaged columns, the one next the archway 
being rather more than a semicircle in its plan, and the 
other, which forms the external angle, being attached to that 
angle only for one-sixth of its circumference. The arch¬ 
way itself is exceedingly shallow, not move than four feet in 
depth, consequently a mere opening in a wall, and not a 
passage) through a mass of any depth; and that it was 
always thus is obvious enough, both from its construction and 
from there being columns in the other front, though these lat¬ 
ter are only rudely sketched out, without having ever been 
finished. Yet although shallow, the inner part of the arch 
is very richly decorated, both in the soffit of its archivoll 
and the space between the impost and the bases of the 
columns, whose mouldings, as well as those of the pedes¬ 
tals, arc continued through the arch. 

For architectural delineations and details of these monu¬ 
ments we refer to the fourth volume of Stuart and Re veil’s 
‘ Athens,’ and to Allason’s‘Pola’ for tastefully executed pic¬ 
torial representations of them. 

POLAND. Tho comparatively small portion of the once 
powerful kingdom of the Jngcllons, which, under the name 
of the Kingdom of Poland, forms an integral part of the 
Russian empire, is nearly of a quadrangular shape (exclu¬ 
sive of a long narrow tract of which wo shall spunk pre¬ 
sently), and is situated between £0° 4' and 55°5' N. lat., 
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and between 17° 30' and 24" 20' E. long. Tho above-men¬ 
tioned slip extends on tlio eastern side from 53“ 20' to 55" 
N. lat. ■ at tho southern part this slip is scarcely 20 miles in 
breadth, and hardly anywhere exceeds 50 miles. The 
mean breadth of the southern quadraugular portion, from 
east to west, is above 200 miles, and its length from north to 
south about the same. The addition of the slip makes the 
whole length on tho cast about 360 miles. Its area, accord¬ 
ing to Hassel, is 46,000 square miles, but Cannabich and 
Ilorsclielinann make it about 50,000, which is the extent of 
England without Wales. It is bounded on tho north by 
East and West Prussia, on the east and north-east by the 
Russian provinces of Wilna, Grodno, and Volhynia; on 
the south by Galicia and the republic of Cracow; and on 
the west l>y the Prussian provinces of Silesia and Posen. 

Soil and Surface. — Though Poland is generally con¬ 
sidered a perfect level, tho surface exhibits considerable 
diversity, and some dislricts rise ninny hundred feet higher 
than others. Tho lowest and most level portion of the kingdom 
is situated between 51“ 30'and 52" 30', where all the rivers 
run in an eastern or western and south-western direction, 
and -even the Vistula changes its northern into a western 
course. Tho northern Ifcmndary of Poland runs over the 
southern declivity of that swell of high ground which must 
bu considered as the southern limit of the plain of the 
Baltic, and which, beginning west of the western corner of 
that sea, and between it ami the North Sea, extends east¬ 
ward, at a varying distance from its shores, to the heights 
of Waldai and. the soii’ ce of the Wolga, into the centre of 
Russia. The most elevated parts of the surface of this tract 
are interspersed with numerous lakes, and some districts 
are literally dotted with them. Its mean elevation seems 
to vary between 300 and 500 feet above the level of the 
Baltic. Whom it approaches tho boundary-line of Poland 
it has been found to rise about 450 feet. It traverses the j 
narrow and most northern part of Poland between 53° -to' 
and 54" 30'. Its northern declivity, towards tho Baltic, 
though gradual, is sulliciont to carry off thu abundance of 
water produced by the melting of tho snow in spring, and 
these countries are accordingly in general well drained. 
Though Hie soil is sandy, the abundant moisture, by which 
it is saturated for a great part of the year, imparts to it a mo¬ 
derate degree of fertility, and it produces tolerable crops of 
rye, buckwheat, barley, and oats. The southern declivity of 
the swell is still more gentle. ’ The river Bug in its western 
course is probably more than 300 feet above the sea-level, 
so that in a distance of more than 50 miles the country 
hardly descends 150 feet. Ilenco the rivers in many parts 
have a sluggish course, not being able to carry off the great 
supply of water in spring-time, and a considerable portion 
of tiie adjacent lowlands is not only inundated at that period, 
but several large tracts remain under water lor the greatest 
part of tho summer, and constitute extensive swamps. 
Such tracts occur especially along the rivers Bug, Narevv, 
and Bohr; the last-mentioned river falls into the Narew. 
These low tracts, when drained, might probably be converted 
into meadows and fields, hut some thousands of square miles 
are at present only used as pasture-ground for a few mouths, 
and are overgrown with shrubs aud underwood. The more 
elevated tracts of this region have a sandy soil, but, when 
carefully cultivated, some parts give a moderate return ; in 
others the soil is barren, and nearly without vegetation, 
except in spring, when there is a scanty grass. A largo 
portion of this region is covered with woods; the most com¬ 
mon tree is pine. Such is the country north of tho Bug aud 
the Vistula. 

The most southern districts of Poland, the greater part 
of the provinces of Cracow and Sandotnir, and that portion 
of Lublin which lies between iho rivers Vistula and 
Wieprz, are hilly, and rise in some places to a considerable 
elevation. The surface of the Vistula above Sandotnir is 
about 6<J0 feet above the sea-level. At no great distance 
from the banks of the river the country rises with a steep 
ascent, and continues rising for some distance, until it has 
attained an elevation of ntoro than 1000 feet, which may be 
considered tho mean height of nearly the whole country 
between the Vistula and Pilica, with the exception of somo 
tracts along the banks of the first-mentioned river. The 
highest part of this hilly region seems to traverse it from 
south-west to north-east, beginning north-west of tho town 
of Cracow, where the small town of Olkusz is built on a hill 
whose summit is 1240 feet above tho sea-level. From this 
place it runs to Kielee, to the east of which town, near the 
P. U, No. 1142. 


convent of Swieti Krzyz are two high summits, called Lysa- 
gora and Lyscycagora, which attain an elevation of between 
1900 and 2100 feet above the sea level. The romitrr be¬ 
tween tho Vistula and Wieprz has a less elevation, thim h 
it is not less hilly. In the wide valleys of this hilly u-gi/.u 
the soil, though somewhat sandy, is of excellent quality, and 
yields good crops of excellent, wheat, which is known by ih • 
name of Sandotnir wheat, and fetches the highest price. O.i 
the west of the river Wieprz the country is level* ami con¬ 
tains only a few low hills. Near 51" 3o' N. lat. is the 
western extremity of that large region of swamps which 
forms tho boundary between the rivers that run to the Bal¬ 
tic on ono side and to the Black Sea on the other, and 
which extends in a north-north-east direction tv, the banks 
of the river Duna, occupying in some places more than a 
hundred miles in width. A very small portion of it lies 
west of the river Bug. and is included within Poland, as 
that, river fora large part of its course constitutes the bound- 
arv-liue between Poland and Russia. 

The country which extends front the hilly region to the 
bunks of the rivers Bug and Vistula, where they flow west¬ 
ward, and to the western boundary line of Poland, may bo 
considered level, as the highest ground, which rims in a 
south-eastern aud north-western direction, hardly rises tiuuo 
than from 200 to 300 feet above the low tracts along the 
livers, and the slopes are long and very gentle. The mere 
elevated parts of these higher grounds contain large tracts 
of sand, nearly without vegetation: in other places they am 
covered with heath, and here and there some swamps u>cui-, 
but they are not of great extent. The slopes have a more 
fertile soil, but even them the crops of rye and oats arc 
scanty. In the vicinity of Iho rivers fertile tracts are 
numerous, especially on the low lands along their banks; 
but in some places these tracts are so low, that, the 
wet nearly till the year round, and they serve only as p; 
turn-ground in the latter part of tho summer and the begin¬ 
ning of the autumn. Such swampy tracts occur on the 
banks of the Vistula, hut (specially on .the river Warta. 
Large tracts of this region are covered with lore.its, consist¬ 
ing mostly of coniform, especially pines. 

Ciiniat-. —The range of the temperature is above 100 
degrees in the course of the year. The summers are gene¬ 
rally very hot, the thermometer rising to above !»»“, when 
the south-eastern wind brings the heated air from the 
steppes of Astrakhan and other parts of Southern Russia; 
but these winds are not frequent, dor of long duration, and 
when succeeded by north-western winds, the thermometer 
in a few hours sinks 15". The winters are very cold: the 
thermometer generally descends to 10" below zero, aud some¬ 
times, though not every year, to 15" and even 1 h". The country 
is usually frozen and covered with snow for lour or live 
months: the quantity of snow which falls annually is 
very considerable; it fertilises the sandy soil and render; 
it fit for tho production of grain and grass. Though the 
weather in summer is generally steady, there are many 
rainy days interspersed among the fair weather; those 
rains invigorate tho vegetation when it begins to suffer 
from the dry weather. Slight fugs occur in spring and 
autumn. 

Hirers and Laltes. —The most considerable rivers are live 
Niemcii and Vistula or Wisla [Nikmk.n ; Vistula], which 
are navigable for largo river-barges as far as they drain 
Poland and How along its boundary-lines. The number of 
ailluonts of the Vistula is considerable. It receives from 
the east tho Wieprz and Bug, which latter river is joined 
Several miles above its mouth by tho Narevv. The two la:,i- 
mentioned rivers are navigable to a considerable distance; 
the Narew to the town of Loinza, and the Bug to Tore-po), 
opposite the Russian town of Brzese, Litcvvski. From the 
west the Vistula receives the river Pilica, which is only 
navigable in the lower part of its course, and ty no great 
distance from its mouth. Tho river Wnrta, an a 111 ue tit 
of tho Oder, begins to be navigable above Knlo, and the 
Prosna, an afllueut of tho Wnrta, above Kaliseh. The lasl- 
mentioned river forms for the greater part of its course the 
boundary-line between Poland aud Prussia. Lakes are 
frequent only in some districts. They are most numerous 
in the north-eastern district, but not of great extent. The 
largest are those of Augustovva, Dnza.-Wygri, and Ner/a, 
but they hardly exceed two miles in length. The kuvost 
lake, that of Goplo, which is about 10 miles long, lies on 
tho north-western boundary-line. The larger aud wider part 
of it belongs to Prussia. 

Vol. XVIII- 
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Productions .—Though Poland is not distinguished by 
fertility, it produces more grain, hemp, flax, and tobacco 
than are required for its consumption, and it exports those 
articles to other countries. Wheat is only abundant in the 
nilly southern region; the principal species of grain which 
are cultivated in the other parts of llio kingdom are rye, 
oats, and buckwheat; barley is also raised, but less exten¬ 
sively. leguminous vegetables aro much valued, and 
their cultivation attended to. Other vegetables and culi¬ 
nary plants are found in the gardens of the nobility, but those 
of the poor peasant contain only potatoes, cabbages, and 
carrots. The orchards are much neglected; they consist 
mostly of cherry-trees, though pears, apples, plums, and 
walnuts succeed well. Horses and cattle are of inferior size, 
but rather numerous, and cattle, as well as hides and tallow, 
aro articles of export. Ilogs also are numerous, and bacon 
to a considerable amount is exported. Sheep and gouts arc 

less abundant, though some parts of Ihe country are well 
adapted for sheep-walks; the wool is coarse, and little of it 
exported. 

As a considerable part of the country is still covered with 
forests, timber constitutes an important article of export. 
The forests consist of oak, ash, lime-trees, and birch, but 
chiefly of pine and fir. Great quantities of timber from the 
large forests oft I. <* province of Pluck, especially from the great 
one which surrounds the town of Ostrolenka, are annually 
floated, by means of the Navew and Bug, to the Vistula and 
to Danzig. They consist of about '20,000 trunks of pities 
and fir, and about 300 of oak. In those parts where the 
lime-trees tire numerous the forests swarms with wild bees, 
and the excellent honey which is obtained from them is 
sent to the neighbouring countries. Wdd animals an 
numerous, especially wolves, which annually destroy many 
sheep. Bears and lynxes have become rather rare, as well 
as the heaver, ermine, and elk; hut deer, foxes, martens, 
polecats, badgers, and weasels arc* still very common. 

Several metals and minerals are abundant in the hilly 
region. Silver-ore occurs in the province of Cracow, south¬ 
west of Kielce, but the mines are only worked on a small 
scale, and many of them aro filled with water. Iron-ore is 
abundant, and considerable quantities aro got out and 
smelted in the country about Olkusz and Kielce in Cracow, 
and about Konskiu in Sandmnir, where it is cast and ex¬ 
ported in bars. Copper and lead occur, but do not appear 
to bo worked. Calamine and zinc are more abundant. The 
largest part of the last-mentioned metal, which is imported 
into England, is brought from the southern districts of 
Poland. Very good marble is obtained from some hills 
near Checzin, south-west of Kielce. Rock-salt is abundant, 
though less so than in Galicia on the southern sido of the 
Vistula. It is only in modern times lhat this salt has beer 
worked in two or three places. Thero is also coal, but it 
is not much worked. 

Divisions .—The kingdom of Poland is dividod ini' 
eight provinces, which were fbnnorly called way wodships. 
but by a decree of the emperor of Russia they are now 
called governments, like the provinces of the Russiui 
empire. 

1. Cracow is so called after the antionl capital of Poland 
which is now a separate independent republic. However, 
the greater part of the antieut waywodship of Cracow is in¬ 
cluded in the government of Cracow. It lies between 30° S' 
and 01“ N. laf., and between 19" and 21“ 10' E. long. It is 
bounded on the north-west by Kalisch, on the north north 
east by Sandmnir, on tlio south liy Galicia, on tho south-wes 
by the republic of Cracow, and on the west by Pvussian 
Silesia. Its area, according to Hassel and llbrsehelmann, 
is 4450 square miles* the population in 1831 was *123,000. 
and may now be 100,000. The Vistula separates it from Ga¬ 
licia: it is traversed by the Nida, and lias in it the source 
of the Pilica. It is one of tho few Polish provinces that an 
traversed by a branch of t ho Carpathian mountains. Then 
are some tracts of excellent land, good pasturage, forests, 
and valuable minerals, especially iron. It is divided iutc 
four circles, Kielce, Olkusz, Miecliow, and Stobnica. Kielce, 
the chief town, is situated in a picturesque country sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains; it has an episcopal palace, 
four churches, a convent of Grey nuns, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, a lyreum, iron-works, ami, in the neighbourhood 
'mines of iron, lead, cupper, coals, and calamine... The popu¬ 
lation is stated by Horschelmann (1833) and Cannabich 
(183ft) to bp 5000; but Hassel says it was 5000 in 1810 , 
without the garrison. Among the other towns the princi¬ 


pal aro Pinczow on the Nida, which has 4176 inhabitants. 
Jharles XII. of .Sweden defeated the Poles and Saxons 
tear this town in 1702. Chenciny, with a castle on a lofty 
till, and lead and silvor mines in the vicinity, has 2500 in¬ 
habitants. Slawkowon the river Biala has 2050 inhabitants. 

2. Sandomir is situated between 50“ 25' and 51“ 50 / N. 
at., and between 19“ 50' and 22° E. long. It is bounded on 
the north-west by Musovia, on the north-east by Podlacl.ia, 
on the east by Lublin, on tho south-east by Galicia, on the 
soutli-west by Cracow, and on the west by Kalisch. Its 
area is 5900 square miles, and the population nearly 200,000. 
The Vistula divides in from Podlachia, Lublin, and Ga- 
ieia; the Pilica, from Musovia and Kalisch. Tho face 
of the country is undulating, and there are here and 
here some mountains and forests, with tracts of very rich 
fertile soil. It is divided into tho four circles of San- 
ilomir, Opatow, Radout, and Opoczuo. Radom, the chief 
town, on the river Rudomka, has a Piarist college, a gym¬ 
nasium, and 3500 inhabitants. Sandomir, on the Vistula 
opposite the mouth of the San, has above 3000 inhabitants. 
It is a walled town, with six gates, and an anlient castle on 
a steep rock, which was razed by the Swedes in 1656. 
There are here a collegium eanwiicorum, witli a church, 
four convent churches, a synagogue, anti a gymnasium. 
This town is celebrated in ecclesiastical history for the 
‘Consensus Sandora iriensis,’ drawn up in 1570, by tho 
Bohemian, Lutheran, and Calvinist clergy, and itt the 
history of Poland, for the confederation of 1702. Opoczuo 
on tho Drzewica has an antient castle and 3500 inhabit¬ 
ants. Opatow on the Opatowku is situated in a fertile and 
pleasant country, lias a cathedral and three other churches, 
a synagogue, and 26oO inhabitants, chiefly .lews, who 
carry on a considerable trade, particularly in Hungarian 
wines. Stuszow is a well-built wailed town on tho Czarna, 
with a suburb. There aro three Roman Catholic churches, a 
Lutheran Church, and a synagogue. It. has above 3000 in¬ 
habitants, who have manufactures of cloth, woollens, and 
stockings. 

3. Kalisch, which is tho most westerly province of tho 
kingdom, lies between 50° 40' and 52“ 35' N. lat., and i;** 
40' and 20“ I£. long. It is bounded on tho north and west 
by tho grand-duchy of Posen, on the north-east by Musovia, 
on the south-east by Sandomir, on the south by Cracow, 
and on the south-west by Silesia. Tho area is 0740 square 
miles, divided into the five circles of Kalisch, Petrikau, 
Komn, Siorndz, and Wiolun. Cunnabich says that the 
population in 1831 was 614,594. This government has 
mountains in tho south, and plains and forests in the north. 
The soil is in part sandy and swampy, but cm the whole not 
unfruitful. The principal river is the Warta. Kalisch, the 
capital, one of the handsomest towns in Poland, is situated 
between two (Hassel says four, and Hcirseheltnunn three) 
arms of the Prostm, in a marshy valley surrounded witli 
hills. Most of the houses are built of stone, the streets 
broad and well paved, and some of them planted with trees. 
The population amounts to 15,000, of whom 2500 are Jews. 
There are two Roman Catholic parish churches, three hos¬ 
pital churches, one Lutheran church, a cathedral, and six 
convents. The most remarkable of tho churches are the 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Joseph, and that of St. Nicholas. 
Among tho public institutions are several schools, but 
tho gymnasium and tho military school fur cadets have been 
abolished. Woollen cloth and linen are manufactured 
here, and there are several tanneries. The Swedish general 
Mardfeld was defeated and taken prisoner near this town by 
Augustus the Strong, elector of Saxony, on the 29th Oc¬ 
tober, 1706. Petrikau is tho seat of a court of appeal; it 
has seven Roman Catholic churches and a Lutheran church, 
a gymnasium, a handsome town-hall, and 4276 inhabitants. 
Konin on the Warta has a great manufactory of woollen 
cloth, and 3600 inhabitants. Sicradz on the Warta bus 
2650 inhabitants. Wielun has 3000 inhabitants, who ma¬ 
nufacture some woollen cloth. New Czcnstochau lies at 
tho foot of the Klarenberg, on which thero is a celebrated 
convent of St. Paul tho Hermit, which was formerly forti¬ 
fied and furnished with heavy artillery, but is now dis¬ 
mantled. This convent possesses a miraculous image of 
the Virgin Mary, to which 40,000 pilgrims annually resort, 
with whom tho inhabitants carry on a profitable trade in 
images, amulets, crosses, beads, &,e. Old Czcnstochau is 
about a mile distant from New Czenstoehau, with which it 
is now connected by a new road, and botii together have 
5000 inhabitants. 
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4. Lublin. Thus government and its capital have been 
already described. [Luumn.] 

r>. Plonk lies between 52" t and 53" 3O' N. lat., and IS" 
45' and 22° 35' E. long. On the south it is bounded by the 
Bug and the Vistula, on the east by the Drewenz; the 
Nurew Hows through it. In some parts there are tracts of 
the finest arable laud and meadows, in others extensive 
forests uud marshes. It is bounded on the north and west 
by Prussia, on the east by Augustowo, and on the south 
by Podia cilia and Masovia. The area is variously stated; 
some writers making it 7400 square miles, others only 0300 
or 0500. It is divided into the six circles of Plock, Pul- 
tusk, Lipno, Mluwu, Przasznitz, and Ostroleiiku. The popu¬ 
lation in 1831 was 490,000, Plock is the capital. [Pj.oc k,.] 
Pultusk on the Narew is a bishop's see, untl lias a palace, 
u cathedral, three churches, several suppressed monasteries, 

a synagogue, and a gymnasium. The population is 3370. 
AVyszogrod on the Vistula has 3500 inhabitants, of whom 
J 500 are Jews. Modlm at. the conltuence of the Hug mid 
the Vistula has always been a strong fortress, but since the 
unsuccessful Polish insurrection of 1820-30, the emperor of 
Ktissiu has ordered the erection of a new fortress of the 
first rank, which is not yet completed. The other towns, 
even the capitals of the circles, are of no great importance. 

(i. Masovia is situated between 51" 30' and 52" 55' N. 
hu., and Is" and 22“ E. long. It- is bounded on tbo north 
by Plock, on the east and south-east by Podlaehia, on tho 
south by Kaudomir, on the south-west by Kalisch, and on 
the north-west by the grand-duchy of Posen. Its area, 
according to Hussel and iibrsclicliiiaim, is 6700, but (Jan- 
liahich makes it 7500 square miles. It is divided into 
seven circles, viz. Warsaw, Stanislawow, Sochaczuw, Rsuva, 
Lenczyc, Gostyiiiu, and Cnjavia. It lies on both sides of 
the. Vistula, which flows through it, and has, on the whole, 
arich fertile soil, which is well cultivated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the capilal, and it also contains extensive forests. 
Warsaw is the capital. [Wahsaw.] (The population of the 
following towns is given according to Cannubich, 1830. 
Jimschelmann, in 1833, makes the population much less, in 
many instances not half us much : ho appears to have copied 
IlassiTs work, published in 1821.) Lowicz on the Hzura 
has 0700 inhabitants, an anticut castle, a cathedral, and 
three other Homan Catholic churches, a gymnasium, four 
convents, and a seminary for schoolmasters. Tho inha¬ 
bitants aro purtly employed in tiie manufacture of linen and 
in bleaching wux. There are two annual horse and cattle 
fairs, where a great deal of business is done. Sochaczcw on 
the Hzura has 2000 inhabitants; Kawa on tho Rawka, 3189 
inhabitants; and Lonczyc on the Nor, 2488 inhabitants. Tu- 
nuftzow, a new manufacturing town at the continence of the 
Wolborka and the Pilica, has itnporlunt manufactures of 
woollens, cotton, and iron, a considerable trade, and 5000 
inhabitants. Aiexandrowo, a newly established manufac¬ 
turing town, with manufactures of woollen cloths, lias 3200 
inhabitants. Ozockow on tho Hzura has also manufactories 
of woollen cloth, and the population is said to be near 
8000. Kutno is a nourishing town, with 4000 inhabitants. 

7. Podlaehia is situated betw'cen 51" 15' and 52° 40' 
N. lat., and 21" 10' and 23" 40' K. long. It is bounded on 
the north by Plock, on the eust by Russia, on the south by 
Lublin, ou the south-west by Sandomir, and on the west 
by Masovia. Its area is variously stated at 4800 and 5300 ; 
square miles. This province has the Hug running along 
the eust aud western frontiers, on the south-west the Vistula, 
and on the oputh the Wieprz; on tho south-east there are 
numerous small lukes, and in the iuterior extensive marshes 


Seyny, Kalwary, and Mariupol. Suwulky, the capital, was 
founded about 70 years ago; it has handsome buildings 
broad regular streets, and 3000 inhabitants. Seyny, situ¬ 
ated on a lake, has 2700 inhabitants. The absolution, 
which is given twice a year, brings together many thousand 
persons. Lomza on the Narew, in a woody country, bus u 
Piarist college, a gymnasium, and 2300 inhabitants. 
Szezuczyn is a well-built town, with 3100 inhabitants. 
Wilkowyszki, in a very fruitful corn country, has 3000 in¬ 
habitants. Neustadt (Noire ntia\to) at the conflux of the 
Schirwind and the Schcschuppc, surrounded by water on 
three sides, is on the Prussian frontier; it has much trude, 
and 3250 inhabitants. Kalwary, situated in a fruitful 
country, lias 5500 inhabitants. 

History. —The history of Poland previous to the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity is involved in darkness. Tbo religion 

ami political institutions of its inhabitants were similar to 
those of the other Slavonic, nations, among whom the dif¬ 
ferences of dialect and manners which now distinguish tho 
various branches of that race were ul. that time much less 
marked than they are at present. Christianity was intro¬ 
duced by ihe duke Mieczysiuv, A.n.9(i5, after his marriage 
with a Hohomian princess. This event brought the Polish 
sovereign into close contact with the German empire, of 
which lie became umember, having acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the emperor, not over Poland, but over some provinces 
which now constitute a part of Lusatia and Silesia, lie 
assisted m that quality at the diet of Quedbuburg, and 
took part iu the wars of the empire. 11 is successor Huleclav 
Clirubry, or tho Brave (a.i>. 992-1025), received (a.i>. 1000 i 
the royal crown from llie emperor Otho 111., who came to 
Poland on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Adolbort, mid 
on that occasion declared, him king of the Poles and Sela- 
voninns. Thus tho Emperor acknowledged his sovereignty 
over that numerous race, which then occupied all north¬ 
eastern Germany between the Baltic and the Elbe, and ex¬ 
tended.in many parts beyond that, river. IJe also recog¬ 
nised liis independence of tho empire. Boleslav seems to 
have hail in view the establishment of « Slavonian empire, 
and his successful wars in Bohemia, Germany, uud Russia 
rendered the accomplishment of such a scheme not im¬ 
probable. Boleslav not. only considerably extended tho 
frontiers of liis kingdom, but. strengthened it by wise regula¬ 
tions, and particularly by a skilful organization of the mi¬ 
litary force. Tbo effects of the forluuato reign of Boleslav 
wore marred by that of his sou Mieczysiuv'II., a weak 
prince, who was entirely governed by his queen Rixa, a 
niece of the emperor Otlio 111. But things grew even 
worse after his death (a.i>. 1034), during the minority of his 
son Casimir I. Rixa, to whom the government; was en¬ 
trusted, rendered herself so unpopular that she was obliged 
to retire with her son to Germany,and Poland was left to 
tho horrors of anarchy, which lasted several years, until 
Casimir, being lecullcd by tho principal inhabitants of the 
country, restored order. Ho governed the country with 
great wisdom, and was succeeded (a.j>. 1058) by his son 
Boleslav II., surnamed the Dauntless, who was a skilful 
soldier and a man of chivalrous character. lie restored 
two ruouarchs of Hungary, Bela and bis sou Geysa, as well 
as the duke of Bohemia, to their respective thrones, from 
which they had been driven by factions. He defeated 
the infidel Prussians, and when Tziusluf, grand-duke of 
Russia, being expelled from bis states, came to implore his 
assistance, he led him -triumphantly buck to his capital, 
Kiew. His residence of about a year in that rich town, 
which from its constant intevcou.se with Constantinople inl¬ 


and forests; but it is otherwiso a good agricultural country, joyed the luxuries and refinements of Greece, proved un¬ 
rich in corn, pulse, cattle,* honey, and wax; but a consider- favourable to his habits. The chroniclers say that bis 
able portiou is still in a very uncultivated state. It is constant success and the great wealth which he acquired in 
divided into four circles, Siedlcc, Lukow, Biala, and Radzyn. his expedition* to Russia, made hint overbearing, dissolute, 
Siedlec, tho capital, is a regularly built town, with a consi- cruel, and rapacious. He murdered Stanislav Szczepa- 
derable palace and a beautiful park, several churches, a uowski, bishop of Cracow, who had remonstrated against 
gymnasium, and 4420 inhabitants. Sokolow, Wingrow, his excesses, and being in consequence excommunicated, 
Lukow, and Wlodawa have each above 3000 inhabitants, his subjects refused to pay him allegiance, and he was 
Kock on the Wieprz has an elegant town-hall, a beautiful obliged to retire from the country, nnd bo died in exile, 
church, a palace with grounds in the English style, and The notices of some early chroniclers however favour 
2000 inhabitants. Biala on the Ina has a flue palace and the supposition that the murder of the bishop and its fatal 
park, and 3586 inhabitants. Miedzerzyce, a well built consequences to Boleslav were the result of a .factious op- 
town on the Xna, has 4340 inhabitants. position to his authority, headed by the principal nobles and 

8. Augustowo. This government, of which a descrip- clergy; and his popularity with the lower classes, which is 
tion has been already given [Augustowo], lies between admitted by the chroniclers, confirms such a supposition. 

52" 40' and 56° 5' N. latT, and 21° 25 and 24® 15' E. long. The vacant throne of Poland was occupied (a.d. 1082 ) by 
It is divided into the five circles of Lomza, Augustowo, his brother Vladislav Herman, a weak monarch, whose 
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luign was disturbed by foreign aggression and domestic 
war. Vladislav s son, Bole-lav III., or the Wry-mnuth, was 
a great monarch, who rendered his reign illustrious by 
many victories, particularly by one gained over the em¬ 
peror Henry V. lint the great glory of his reign was the 
conversion of the idolatrous Pomeranians. The effects of 
his fortunate reign were however entirely destroyed by his 
injudicious partition of the country among his lour sons, 
a custom which was common at that time in many coun¬ 
tries. This partition, by destroying the unity of the king¬ 
dom and producing internal wars, was productive of much 
mi-chief, ami arrested the development of the Polish 
monarchy, which, being thu most important Slavonic state, 
might have become a centre of unity for that race and for 
a Slavonian empire. Poland recovered from this state of 
weakness under Vladislav II., surnamod; on account of his 
short stature, the Cubit, who re-unilod (a.d. 1300) the dis¬ 
membered provinces, with t he exception of Mazo via, which 
however remained under the sovereignty of the kings of 
Poland, and Silesia, whose dukes had become lieges to the 
king of Bohemia. Vladislav was one of the greatest mo¬ 
narch* that ever governed Poland. He was educated hi 
I lie school of adversity, having been twice driven from his 
throne into exile, and it was only on his last restoration 
that lie succeeded in tirtnly establishing his authority. lie 
exerted himself to settle tile disturbed state of the country, 
tu repel foreign aggression, and to curb the licence of the 
powerful vassals. He was crowned at Cracow, ad. 1319, 
and thus restored a solemnity which had fallen into disuse 
since 1 he death of Boleslav the Wry-tnoutli, llis most for¬ 
midable enemies were the Lithuanians, and llio Teutonic 
order, whom Conrad, duke of Mazovin, ealled, about a.i>. 

I 23(1, from the Holy Land to oppose the Prussian pagans, 
and giautcd them a large tract of land with many castles. 
These warrior monks, who subdued and partly extermi¬ 
nated the hall-savage Prussians, soon became the most 
dangerous neighbours of Poland. Vladislav gained a great! 
victory over them ill the battle of Plowcc, A.n. 1331. He f 
was then seventy years of age: he died two years after¬ 
wards. But thu most memorable event of lus reign is the 
fits! diet of Poland, which he assembled at Ciieiiciuy a Jew 
mouths before the battle of Plowee. 

The reign of his soil Casimir the Great was devoted to 
the consolidation of the advantages gained by liis father. 
Ho made great territorial concessions to Bohemia and the 
Teutonic, older for the maintenance of peace, which was ne¬ 
cessary to a kingdom that lmd so long laboured under the 
evils of wav. The improvements which ho made were 
groat, and the chroniclers say that he found Poland 
built of wood and left it built of stone, lie indeed rebuilt 
many ruined cities, and repeopled them with foreign set¬ 
tlers, whom he attracted by tlio grant of considerable privi- 


object which lie accomplished by granting to tlio nobles, 
or equestrian order, many privileges, and by a considerable 
reduction of taxes, a.d. 1371. In consequence of this 
agreement, his youngest daughter, Hedvige, was proclaimed, 
after his death, queen of Poland, a.d. 1382, and was crowned 
at Cracow, being then only 15 years of ago. The extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of that princess, which was united to tlio 
noblest qualities and the most exalted virtues, have ren¬ 
dered Iledvige’s memory an object of national veneration. 
She married Jagcllon, grand-duke of Lithuania, a pagan 
prince, who was baptised on that occasion, and converted to 
the Christian religion. [Lithuania.] This was a great 
sacrifice on the part of Hedvige, considering her attach¬ 
ment to William of Austria, to whom she was belrollied 
from her infant years. But this union effected the con¬ 
version of several millions of pagans, and changed a danger¬ 
ous enemy into a permanent ally, for the accession of 
.Jagcllon to the throne of Poland completely united 
Lithuania with that country. Hedvige died a.d. 1399, hut 
Jugellon, who on his baptism had received the name of 
Vladislav, continued on the throne till his death, a.d. 1 133. 
His reign was made glorious by the victory of Gruiiwald, 
in which the power of tlio German knights was crushed by 
the united forces of Poland and Lithuania, though the advan¬ 
tages of this victory were lost by the irresolute character of 
tlio king. In Jagellon’s reign, the Hussite tenets seem to 
have spread widely in Poland. The Hussites sent several 
embassies to,) agcllon, uml offered to him tlio throne of Bohe¬ 
mia ; hut although he might thus have united Bohemia with 
Polund, lie had not resolution enough to accept the oiler, 
lie permitted however the princes of his house to assist tlio 
Hussites against the Roman Catholics. Jagcllon was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Vladislav HI., a prince eleven years old. 
JIo was scarcely of age when tlio Hungarians, threatened 
by the fast-spreading, power of the Ottomans, invited him 
to llicir throne. The young monarch defeated the Turks 
(1443) in several battles, and advanced to within six days’ 
inarch of Adrianoplc. Tlio Mussulmans sued for peace, 
and it was concluded on terms most advantageous to the 
Christians. But this treaty was soon shamefully broken at 
the instigation of the pope: Cardinal Julian Cesarini 
absolved the king from his oath, and promised lnm aid 
from the Italian powers. The young Vladislav rushed 
headlong into a new and unjust war; but he was betrayed 
by tlie Italians, who, instead of assisting him, transported 
llu* Turks across the Hellespont into Europe to oppose him ; 
and lie perished at tlio battle of Varna, in the twenty-first 
year of his age. The death of the young king plunged 
Poland into a kind of stupor: the nation could hardly believe 
the reality of the melancholy news, and numerous rep&rts 
were spread abroad of his still living as a pilgrim in distant 
countries. The throne remained vacant till 1445, when all 


leges. His chief care was directed to the protection of 
agi bull tire: and the nobles, who were no longer permitted 
to oppress the peasants at their will, gave him the nickname of 
tin* Peasant King. The first code of laws was published iu 
Poland by his orders ut the assembly of Vislitza, a.d. 
1347 ; and it was during his reign that the Russian princi¬ 
pality of llalich was united with Poland. The good will of 
the inhabitants was secured by the concession of great pri¬ 
vileges. ami it remained a Polish province till 1772, when it 
was taken by Austria, and is now known by the name of 
Gutii-iu. Ca-imir’s great public qualities were unfortunately 
accompanied with great laxity of morals. 

Tile aiuioni dynasty of P'iast,* which reigned in Poland 
from a date anterior to the introduction of Christianity, 
ended with Casimiv’s death, 1370. He was succeeded by 
liis nephew Louis, king of Hungary. This monarch, who 
was descended from Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis IX. 
of France, merited the name of Great, which lie received 
from his Hungarian subjects, hut lie had no right to claim 
such an appellation from the Poles. Engaged in continual 
wars, with the powers of Italy, and particularly in the affairs 
of Joan of Naples, who had formerly been married to liis 
brother Andrew, he entirely neglected Poland, which he 
visited only twice during his reign. But although lie paid 
little attention to that country during liis lifetime, ho was 
very anxious to secure the throne to one of his daughters, an 

* A tr.nlitionnl or liib'.ilon* tilrtory of Pulnnrl relates that Minezyslav's an* 
rest, r <*iillt‘<t l'uoit, wliownt n common peasnnt and wheelwright, Winn elected 
monarch on account of his great virions and hnsiiiuility uliout the middle of the 
ninth century. Hence tlio name of Plant applied to tlin.dynnsty which ended 
hi Poland In 1370, and continued In Silesia till 1675. Pinut became afterwards 
fit Poland a legal term applied to a king elected from (lie native* of the country. 


hone of Vladislav’s return having vanished, it was offered 
to his brother Casimir, grand-duke of Lithuania. Casimir 
was reluctant to accept the crown of Poland, preferring 
to govern his hereditary subjects the Lithuanians, whose 
nobles did not at that time enjoy the extensive privileges 
of the Polish equestrian order, and were less turbulent 
subjects than the Poles. However, when tlio states 
of Poland threatened to transfer tlioir allegiance to a 
new sovereign, lie accepted their offers, and left Lithuania, 
for which he preserved to the cud of his life a strong 
predilection. The most important event of his reign 
was the union of the Prussian provinces with Poland. The 
inhabitants of that rich country, wearied of t£ie oppression 
of the Teutonic order, declared themselves (1454) sub¬ 
jects of the crown of Poland. A war ensued, which was 
protracted by the incapacity of the king and by the internal 
discord which agitated Poland And Lithuania. It was ter¬ 
minated, a.d. 1462, by the peace of Thorn, which gave to 
Poland a rich and fertile country with a large population. 
The acquisition of Danzig proved particularly advantageous 
to the commerce of Poland. It was also under his reign 
that the representative system of Poland received a definite 
organization, a.d. 1468. It was determined that each dis¬ 
trict should elect representatives, and that these represent? 
atives should deliberate as a distinct body from the senate: 
thenceforward a measure became a law when it obtained the 
sanction of the king, the senate, and the chamber of nuncios, 
or representatives of the nobles, to which also the deputies 
of the towns were admitted. 

The negligence of Casimir permitted the Tartars to make 
frequent inroads on the borders, and the Csar of Muscovy 
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seized an extensive tract of Lithuania. Casimir was a 
great promoter of learning, and lie gave a very superior 
education to his sons, having entrusted them to tho care 
of the celebrated Italian scholar Philip Buoiineorsi, bettor 
known under the name of Callimachus E.xpuricns, who 
sought refuge at the court of Poland from the enmity of 
Pope Paul II. His eldest son, Vladislav, was called to the 
throne of Bohemia, in 1 -474, and in 1492 ho became king of 
Hungary. Casimir died in 14!)2, and was succeeded on the 
throne of Poland by his second boii John Albrecht, aud 
by his third son Alexander in Lithuania. 

John Albrecht was a warliko prince, but of a careless and 
indolent disposition. Ilis tutor Callimachus had groat iu- 
llueuee over him, and advised him to check the overgrown 
power of the nobles, for which purpose ho had drawn up a 
system of policy to be followed, but the reportof these schemes 
only rendered the opposition of that class llio stronger. 
Having inconsiderately engaged in an expedition against the 
Wallachiaus, Albrecht’s army was surprised by the enemy and 
completely defeated. The Turks soon after invaded Poland 
with a considerable force, but they were almost entirely 
destroyed by an unusually severe winter. John Albrecht 
died in 1501, and his brother Alexander, grand-duke of 
Lithuania, was elected his successor. 

Alexander’s reign was unfortunate. His marriage with 
Helena, daughter of Ivan III., grand-duke of Moscow, 
and Sophia Palceologus, did not prevent his father-in-law 
from repeatedly invading the frontiers of Lithuania, and 
taking possession of several castles and districts in that 
country. The Tartars also committed great devastations in 
the same country, but they were defeated by his favourite, 
Princo Glinski, a short time before his death, in 1506. The 
rojal power was much weakened under his reign by the 
extension of the privileges of the nobles. 

After Alexander’s death, his youngest brother Sigismund, 
duke of Troppau in Silesia, was elected king of Poland, 
having become by inheritance graml-duke of Lithuania. 
Ho f.mnd tho affairs of both countries in a very unfavourable 
state. The southern provinces of the kingdom wero con¬ 
verted into a desert by tho repeated inroads of tho Tartars, 
aud even some parts of Lithuania had experienced the 
disastrous effects of their ravages. The czars of Muscovy, 
who were recently emancipated from their subjection to tho 
Tartars, and had reduced and united with their dominions 
the principalities of ltezan and Tver, as well as the republics 
of Novogorod and Pskow, became by these important acqui¬ 
sitions very formidable neighbours to Poland. Though ex¬ 
perience proved that the Muscovite armies wore inferior to 
the Polish in courage and military skill, they always sur¬ 
passed them in numbers. Tho resources of the Muscovite 
sovereign were immense ; he ruled despotically over many 
rich aud populous provinces; aud his mandate was sufficient 
to call round his standard countless thousands. It was 
quite the reverse in Poland, where the turbulent nobility 
frequently and in the most wanton manner opposed the 
best views of the king, and often resisted his commands 
with no oilier view than to assert their own rights, an en¬ 
croachment upon which they dreaded more than any foreign 
aggression. It is true that the warriors who generally 
Hocked to the royal standard were the bravest of the bravo, 
hut their numbers wero few, and though they fought with 
the utmost gallantry, they were soon tired of the fatigues of' 
the camp. The article ban, or general levy of the nbbility, 
called Pospolite Ruszcnie, that is, general movement, could 
only be raised with great difficulty, and it soon returned 
home. Tho treasury was empty, aud tho nobles, unwilling 
to submit to any taxation, sought to throw all tlio imposts 
on the inhabitants of towns, whose number was compara¬ 
tively small, and on the peasants, who were already crushed 
by tho oppression of the landowners. The crown was in 
possession of extensive demesnes, but they were generally 
granted for life to some noble, and the prodigal Alexander 
had greatly diminished them. All these difficulties were 
however overcome by tho firmness and prudence of Sigis¬ 
mund, and he was much assisted in his task by tlic treasurer 
of the crown, Bonar, who succeeded, by his great industry 
and strict economy, in restoring order to tho finances of the 
country. The revolt of Glinski, a most powerful Lithuanian 
grandee, who, having been educated at the court of the em¬ 
peror Maximilian I., acquired great military skill in his 
campaigns, involved Sigismund in a bloody war with Mus¬ 
covy. Glinski, who had enjoyed supreme intiuenco under 
Alexander, created many enemies, who attributed to him 


treasonable projects, and ho was treated with perhaps inju¬ 
dicious harshness by Sigismund. He attacked and mur¬ 
dered his chief enemy, Zabrxezinski, n powerful grandee, 
and having committed that crime, he declared, together 
with a great number of adherents, for llio Czar of Moscow, 
who promised to elevate him to the dignity of a sovereign 
princo of Smolensk. Aided by the traitor, tho Muscovites 
invaded without opposition many provinces of Lithuania, 
but a brilliant victory obtained by tho king in person stopped 
the progress of the enemy, who were expelled from the Polish 
frontier, and their own country was invaded. Tho spirit 
of insubordination among the army however prevented 
Sigismund from obtaining any result from his victory, anil 
ho was obliged to accept the Ozur's proposals of peace. It 
was concluded by a treaty which left tho frontier of tho 
belligerent powers in the same state as it was before tho 
war. Tho families of Glinski and his adherents wero per¬ 
mitted to join them in Muscovy, but many of them were 
pardoned und restored to their estates and former dignities. 
[Russia.] 

Boii dun, prince of Moldavia and Waliachia, invaded (a.d. 
1510) tho southern provinces of Poland; he was however 
soon defeated, and compelled to conclude a treaty, by which 
lie acknowledged himself the vassal of the kings of Poland. 
This acquisition became afterwards the origin of long and 
bloody wars with the Ottoman Poite, but an immediate 
collision with that power was avoided by tho prudence of 
the king. 

Pope Julius II. sent an embassy to Sigismund to compli¬ 
ment him on his recent success, aud to propose to him to be¬ 
come the head of a league which that pope proposed to form 
for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe; but this flatter¬ 
ing proposition was declined by the Polish monarch, and a 
brilliant victory over the Tartars, in which 27,000 ol' those 
barbarians were slain, secured for a considerable time tho 
tranquillity of the frontiers. Sigismund married Barham, 
daughter of Stephen Zapolya, ■ waywode of Transylvania. 
Tho emperor Maximilian, who watched with jealousy the 
influence which Poland exercised over Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary, and which was increased by Sigismund’s marriage, by 
his intrigues, and particularly by tho agency of Glinski, in¬ 
cited the Czar of Muscovy to attack Poland. In 1514 tho 
Muscovites invaded tho frontier of Lithuania with an mi¬ 
nimise force, and took Smolensk. They advanced inio 
Lithuania with an army of 80,000 men, which however, 
being met by the Lithuanian general, Prince Ostrogski, 
with a force of : 12,000 men, was completely routed at the 
battle of Orsha. But this brilliant victory was without 
any result, as the army soon dispersed, without even re¬ 
taking Smolensk, which remained in tho possession uf 
Muscovy at tho ensuing peace. 

These events induced the emperor Maximilian to seek the 
friendship of Sigismund, whom he invited to a congress at 
Vienna in 1515. This meeting produced no advantage to 
Poland, and the promises given by the emperor on that 
occasion to interfere with the Teutonic order und the Mus¬ 
covites on the behalf of Pulaml, proved entirely delusive. 
The matrimonial alliance between an Austrian duke und 
a Jagelloniun princess of Bohemia, which was agreed on 
there, in tho course of time placed the crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary on the head of the Austrian monarchs, u t:u> 
eutnsfauce which greatly increased their power, and de¬ 
stroyed tho influence that Poland had possessed over those 
countries. 

After the death of his first, queen, Sigismund married 
Bona, tho daughter ol'John Ge'eazzo Sl'urza, last duke of 
Milan. Sho was a most beautiful and accomplished 
princess, hut of a dissolute and abandoned character. “She 
did much mischief by her ambition and intrigues, although 
sho introduced into Poland many.Italian refinemcnis, and 
the Spanish courtesy, which rendered tho court of Poland 
one of the most brilliant and refined in Europe. 

The troubles produced by the Reformation of Luther in 
the Prussian provinces induced Sigismund to repress them 
by severe measures, which were however taken from politi¬ 
cal motives, and not from any religious intolerance; for 
Sigismund on many othar occasions showed himself very 
tolerant towards the doctrines of the Reformation, which 
under his reign spread over all Poland.* Alhe'rt of Bran¬ 
denburg, grand-master of the Teutonic order, having be- 

• In nn nnsweT to Fektus, the celebrated nnlngonhit »f I.iithcr, »lie hid 
sent him Henry VUl.’a hook ngnlnm that reformer, he saymhat lie wi-ne» v» 
he king of goats a* well an of sheep. 
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come a convert to Protestantism, the part of Prussia which 
was still held by the Order was erected into a secular princi¬ 
pality, and Albert of Brandenburg was created hereditary 
duke of Prussia, and became a liege to the crown of Poland. 
Thus Poland gave the first example of a diplomatic recog¬ 
nition of a Roman Catholic institution, secularised by the 
Reformation. Albert’s successors continued to rocoguiso 
tbe suzeraineld of Poland till the treaty of Velau (1657), by 
which Prussia was declared an independent dukedom. This 
was the origin of the dominion of the Brandenburg family 
over Prussia. 

The dukedom of Mnzovia was reunited with Poland after 
the death of the last prince in 1526; and the WalUirhians, 
who attacked Poland in 1530, were defeated with great loss. 
The nll'airs of Wallachia requiring the display of a consider¬ 
able force, the king ordered tho arnere "ban of the equestrian 
uder to assemble at Leopol in 153!). According to the ac¬ 
count of a contemporary historian (Orichovms), 150,000 
militia, splendidly armed, assembled at tho royal summons. 
Put this numerous force, instead of marching against the 
common enemy, r ised an outcry aguinst the authority of 
the king, claiming ihe redress of certain imaginary wrongs, 
cud the extension of their already overgrown privileges. 
Thus they separated, without producing any ctfect whatever, 
and the memory of tins miserable expedition was ridiculed 
by the nickname of the Chicken War. 

Sigi.-initnd died in 154b, in the 82nd year of his age, 
with the character of it wise, .just, and magnanimous 
irinee, notwithstanding that in the .latter years of his reign 
ic had become unpopular, owing to tbe misconduct of his 
queen Bona, to whom lie was dotingly attached. Tfo was 
succeeded by his son Sigjsmund Augustus, who had been 
elected and crowned during his lifetime, and was only' then 
leu years old. Be lore his ueccssiou to the throne, ami even 
after the death of his first wife, Elizabeth of Austria, he se¬ 
cretly married Barbara Radzivill, widow of Gastold, palatine 
ofTroki, a most beautiful and accomplished lady, and he de¬ 
clared his marriage publicly a few days after lie was pro¬ 
claimed king. This union, although agreeable to the 
Lithuanians, was strongly opposed by tbe Poles, who were 
afraid that it would give the Radzivill* and other Lithuanian 
families an undue influence in the councils of the king. 
A violent opposition, influenced by the queen mother, w'as 
raised in two diets against the king’s marriage, who was 
required to abandon his wife, and the primate Dziovzgowski 
promised to distribute on the heads of nil the nation tho sill 
of perjury which tho king would commit by breaking his 
marriage oath to Barbara. The firmness of the king 
quelled that factious opposite n, and Barbara was crowned, 
but she died shortly afterwards, not without strong suspicion 
of having been poisoned by her mother-in-law Bona Sforza. 

At the suggestion of his mother, Sigismuml Augustus 
married Catherine of Austria, the widowed duchess of 
Muntua. This was a very unfortunate marriage for Poland; 
it was the cause ofSigismund Augustus dying without issue, 
of the Jagellonian dynasty becoming extinct, and the throne, 
which during its existence had been elective only in theory, 
becoming so in practice. 

The most remarkable events of Sigismund Augustus’s 
reign arc the acquisition of Livonia, which voluntarily 
submitted to Poland, in order to save itself irojn the 
Muscovite yoke, and the union between Poland and 
Lithuania, which was effected at the diet of Lublin, 156!). 
By this arrangement, it was agreed that the deputies and 
senators of both nations should deliberate in common. 
The rights of the Polish nobles were extended to those 
of Lithuania, and the throne of both countries became 
equally elective; yet the laws, finances, and unny re¬ 
mained distinct. This union continued until the final dis¬ 
solution of Poland. 

It was under the reign of Sigismund Augustus that Ihe 
doctrines of the Reformation acquired a great intluence 
in Poland, particularly among the higher classes: so that 
there was a time when its complete triumph was expected 
by tho enemies and.equally dreaded by the adherents of 
Romo. Sigismund Augustus was wavering, and liis mind 
seems to liavo been much unsettled by tho conflict of reli¬ 
gious opinions. There are however sufficient grounds to 
believe that lie was friendly to a reform of tho national 
church, as his favours woro bestowed chiefly oiuthe open 
and secret promoters of that, measure. It is therefore very 

! > reliable that had he lived longer, this great event would 
invo taken placo in Poland. 


The interregnum produced by the death of Sigismund 
Augustus (1572) was dangerous to the peace of the 
couniry, particularly as the election of ihe new king was 
embarrassed by religious differences. Both the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics und the ProteBtants wished to place upon the throne 
a candidate of their own persuasion. The following were 
the candidates for the vacant throne: Ernest, archduke 
of Austria, brother to the emperor Maximilian 11.; Henry 
ofVulois, brother of Charles IX. of France; John Ill., 
king of Sweden, son of Gustavus Vasa, who was married 
to a sister of the late king, and sought tho crown of Poland 
either for liimself or for his infant sun Sigismund; the 
Czar of Muscovy, Ivan Vassilovich; and among the natives, 
John Firley, palatine of Cracow, the chief of the nobles 
who followed tho Reformed or Ilelvetiun confession, aimed 
at tho crown of liis country, and had a good chance of suc¬ 
cess. The hopes of Firley were however destroyed by tho 

jealousy of the Lutheran nobles, headed by the powerful 
families of Gorka and Zborowski. The diet of convocation, 
which assembled in January, 1573, adopted a measure 
which reflects great credit on tlm prudence of the nation, 
particularly if we consider the violence of religious parties 
at that time. It enacted that all the religious sects which 
at that time divided Poland should enjoy equal rights and 
privileges ; and 1 his enactment, known under the appellation 
of the Confederation of 1573, became the fundamental law 
of Poland, and was violated only during t.ho melancholy 
decline of that country. The extraordinary address of the 
French ambassador Monluc, bishop of Valence, secured the 
election of the French prince, notwithstanding the universal 
feeling against the royal house of Franco created through¬ 
out, Poland by tbe massacre of St. Bartholomew. Monluc 
gave, in tho name of his master, all the guarantees which 
were required for the political and religious liberties of the 
nation, and oven consented to the demand of the Polish 
Protestants that favourable conditions should be grunted to 
their co-religionistB in France. The solemn embassy 
which was sent to Paris, in order to announce to the new 
king his elevation to the throne, gives a favourable idea of 
(lie advanced state of civilization at that time in Poland • 
Thuanus speaks in the highest terms of the great informa¬ 
tion of the Polish delegates. Henry, after some hesitation, 
swore to tho conditions of election, and went to Poland ; 
hut a few months after his arrival, having learned the death 
of his brother Charles IX., by which ho inherited the 
throne of Franco as Henry III., he secretly left Cracow 
(A.n. 1574), and escaped from his new kingdom. He tried 
however to retain the crown of Poland, and promised to re¬ 
turn to that country as soon as the affairs of France would 
permit him. But as these promises remained for some time 
unfulfilled, the throne was declared vacant in 1575, and 
Stephen Battory was elected. He was a very remarkable per¬ 
son, who had risen, by his great merit, from a simple Hun¬ 
garian noble to the dignity of sovereign prince of Transyl¬ 
vania. This was a most fortunate choice. Battory defeated, 
in repeated battles, the Muscovites, retook many towns 
and districts of Lithuania which had been seized by the 
Muscovites, and invaded their own country, liis victorious 
career was arrested by the intrigues of the Jesuit Possevinus, 
who induced him to make peace with Muscovy, the Czar of 
which deceived him by a simulated wish of submitting his 
church to the supremacy of Rome. Battory was not only 
a great commander, but a great king, and he established • 
many useful institutions in the country. His death, in 
1586, at the moment when he was making great prepara¬ 
tions against Muscovy, may be considered as a calamity to 
Poland, as it destroyed the politic schemes concerted tor its 
future safety, which would probably have been carried into 
effect. It also opened the field to the quarrels of maqy 
powerful nobles, whose factious Bpirit was restruinpd by the 
strong rule of Battory. Soveral candidates for the vacant 
throne presented themselves. Fedor Ivanovich, Czar of 
Moscow, supported by the Lithuanians, was very near being 
elected. [Fedor Ivanovich.] 

After the failure of the Czar, two parties divided the elec¬ 
tors : one supported Maximilian, archduke of Austria; ayd 
the other, headed by Zamoyski, one of the most eminent 
persons of his time, presented Sigismund Vasa, son of the 
king of Sweden, and nephew by his mother to Sigismund 
Augustus. Both candidates wore proclaimed kings by their 
adherents; but Maximilian, being defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by Zamoyski, was obliged to resign his claim. Tho 
choice of Sigismund 111, was unfortunate; bigoted in his 
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attachment to the Roman"Catholic religion, in which he 
had been educated, he was ever ready to sacriflco tho in¬ 
terests of his kingdom to those of his church. He thus 
lost his hereditary dominions, and created a general discon¬ 
tent in Poland by his complete subserviency to the Jesuits 
and the house of Austria, as well as his tendency towards 
despotism. A civil war ensued; but the insurgents being 
defeated, the country was restored to peace. Ah individual 
named Demetrius, pretending to bo tho legitimate heir to 
the throne of Moscow, who was believed to have been 
murdered by Godoonoff [Godoonoff], appealed imPoland. 
Sigismund, expecting that ho would subject tho Russian 
church to the supremacy of Romo, secretly favoured him ; 
and many powerful grandees having espoused his cause, 
he ascended the throne of Moscow, but was aflerwurds 
murdered in a popular riot. An impostor however ap¬ 
peared, who pretended that lie had escaped from tho 
massacre, and created great disturbance in Muscovy, 
where Prince Shooyski was elected Czar instead of the 
murdered Demetrius. Sigismund, taking advantage, of' 
tho distracted state of Muscovy, declared war against 
that country; and the Polish general Zoikiewski, having 
defeated the Muscovite army and un auxiliary Swedish 
force, entered Moscow, and concluded a treaty by which 
Vladislav, eldest son of Sigismund, was elected Czar of 
Moscow, 16It), on conditions which limited the absolute 
power that tho monarchs of that country hitherto possessed. 
Shooyski, who had been deposed previous to the entrance 
of the Poles, was conducted to Poland, where he died in 
captivity. Zoikiewski made the noblest use of bis victory 
liter tlu* Muscovites. Though he entered their country as 
a conqueror, he restored tranquillity by placing on the throne 
a Polish prince, and giving to a nation oppressed by the 
most abject despotism the advantages of a free government, 
a benefit, which was due not to the demands of tho Musco¬ 
vites, who were anxious only to secure tho interests of their 
church, but 1o the generous and sound policy of the Polish 
general, who foresaw the dangers which threatened his 
own country if a prince likely to become its king should 
possess despotic power in Muscovy, Tho inhabitants of 
Muscovy were willing to swear allegiance to their new king ; 
Imt the accomplishment of that fortunate event, which 
would have established a constitutional government in 
Russia, and created a Slavonian empire, and the most power¬ 
ful state in Kurope, was destroyed by tho jealousy and in¬ 
capacity of Sigismund, who, instead of confirming those 
conditions, delayed his confirmation under various pretences, 
and in tho mean time endeavoured to possess himself of 
some towns and provinces of Russia. Tho Muscovites, justly 
irritated by Sigismund’s conduct,rose iu arms,and a bloody 
war ensued, during which the Polish general, ill-supported 
by the king, maintained himself for a long time against the 
Muscovites, but was finally obliged to retire. The refusal 
of the diet to grant the necessary supplies produced in¬ 
subordination in the army, which was unpaid, and the Rus¬ 
sians gained great advantages. Sigismund at last made un 
effort, and sent his son" Vladislav to recover, at the 
head of an army, the throne which was lost through his 
father’s incapacity, and already occupied by Michael Fe¬ 
dorovich Romanow, who was elected in 1613. Vladislav 
penetrated to the walls of the capital; and after an 
unsuccessful attempt to carry it by storm, occupied u 
strong position in its vicinity: but the insubordination 
of the army, which was still badly paid, and several im¬ 
politic measures of the king, hastened the conclusion of 
a truce of fourteen years, by which the Czar Michael Fedo¬ 
rovich was recognised by Poland, which retained Smolensk 
with other provinces. This truce was urgent, on account 
of the increasing hostilities with Turkey, which originated 
chiefly in the disputed possession of Moldavia, where many 
powerful Polish grandees, related to Mohila, prince of that 
country, espoused his part against the Turks, who had de- 

f osed him from his dignity". The constant inroads of the 
Wtars into the Polish tori itory, and the depredations of the 
Cossacks, subjects of Poland, committed in the Turkish do¬ 
minions on the Black Sea, rendered the preservation of peace 
difficult; but war was rendered inevitable by Sigismund’s 
sending a considerable force to Hungary against Bethlem 
Gabor, prince of Transylvania, who, with tho Bohemian in¬ 
surgents, was besieging Vienna. This produced a diversion 
favourable to Austria, but involved Poland in an unne¬ 
cessary quarrel with Turkey. Zoikiewski, whose expedition 
against Moscow wo have mentioned, having encountered 


the Turks with a very inferior force, was defeated and 
killed in 16-0. The Tartars ravaged the border pro¬ 
vinces; and Sultan Osman marched at the head of an 
army which is said to have amounted, including the 
’tartars, to 400,000 men, with the view of conquering 
Poland, which sent to oppose that overwhelming finco only 
35,000 Polos and 40,000 Zaporogno Cossacks. The Polish 
army, under the command of Chodkiewich and Lubonnrski, 
occupied a fortified camp near the banks of tho Dniester, 
and resisted all the attacks of the enemy. Peace was con¬ 
cluded on tho 7th October, 1-621. on condition that every¬ 
thing should remain in the same state as before the war. 
In the mean time tho Swedes took Riga and many other 
towns in Livonia, but a truce restored a part of their con¬ 
quests. War with Sweden was renewed in 1625; bul C ustavus 
Adolphus, unable to obtain any success, proposed, on con¬ 
ditions favourable to Poland, a truce of thirty years, during 
winch the dispute about the succession to the Swedish 
throne should be settled; hut Sigismund, seduced by a de¬ 
lusive promise of assistance from Spain, rejected those offers, 
and was obliged to conclude, in 1621), a truce of six years, 
ott much less advantageous terms. 

Sigismund 111. died in 1632, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. His reign of forty-five years was an uninterrupted 
succession of errors, the immediate effect of which was how-' 
ever in a groat degree prevented by tho many eminent 
persons whom Poland produced during Ins reign ; hut the 
seeds of the future calamities of that country were sown by 
that king. Bigoted in his attachment to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church, he thought, tnoro about tho conversion of his 
opponents than about the interests of his country. Pro¬ 
testantism, which was prevalent in many parts of Poland, 
was almost entirely destroyed by his efforts: and he effected 
it not by open oppression, which was rendered impossible 
by tho constitution of the country, hut bv a cunning system 
of secret persecution, and by every possible means of seduc¬ 
tion. 

Several bishops of the Greek church having subscribed 
to a union with Romo (l:>!)K), tho opponents of that union, 
which was supported hv the king and tho priests, were 
exposed to much persecution, which scattered the seeds 
of discontent and future rebellion among the inhabitants 
of the south-eastern provinces of Poland, and prepared the 
way for great calamities. Being entirely under the guid¬ 
ance of the Jesuits, the devoted promoters of the interests 
of Austria, his external policy was constantly subservient 
to that power, and often at the cost of the interests of 
Poland, llis private character was respectable. 

Sigismund’s sou Vladislav IV. was elected without oppo¬ 
sition, lie was a virtuous and enlightened prince. Imme¬ 
diately after his coronation ho marched against the Musco¬ 
vites, who hud invaded the Polish frontiers, and having de¬ 
feated them, he entered the frontiers of Muscovy, where he 
occupied several towns. Pence was concluded in 1634, on 
advantageous terms to Poland. Soon afterwards the hostilities 
which had been commenced by tho Turks were repelled, 
and peace was confirmed: the truce with Sweden was also 
prolonged for twenty-six years. Poland thus enjoyed a 
long peace during tho reign of Vladislav, who died in 16-18, 
at 1 tio very moment when a most dangerous rebellion was 
breaking out. 

Although Vladislav was strongly opposed to religious 
intol«ranee, his royal authority was insufficient to chock the 
persecution of the followers of the Rustem church, as tho 
long reign of his father had firmly established the influence 
of the Jesuits in Poland. Tho consequences of this unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance were soon manifested in the rebellion 
of the Cossacks of the Ukraine, which originated principally 
in actsofreligious oppression, committed chiefly through the 
influence of the Jesuits. Tho rebellion broke out in tho 
last moments of Vladislav, and raged for many years under 
his brother and successor John Casitnir, until Jhnrielnil/.ki, 
tho chief of tho Cossacks, in 1654, applied for uicl to the 
czar of Muscovy, Alexius, who sent a numerous army to 
his assistance and another force to attack Lithuania. The 
situation of Poland was already very critical, hut the im- 
pnulenco of tho king made it desperate. Charles Gum li¬ 
ves having ascended the throne of Sweden in coiwe- 
qttenceof Christina’s abdication, John Qtsimir’snmbasMidur 
at Stockholm made a protest against liis acccsMon to ih« 
throne of Sweden, of which his master was the legitimate 
heir. Charles Gustavus wanted only a pretext, tor invading 
Poland, and ho was persuaded to do so by Radzieyowski.an 
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influential grandee, who, being unjustly persecuted by the | 
Polish king, became a traitor to his country. The Swedish i 
monarch entered Poland from Pomerania, in 1655, and the 
adjacent provinces, which were discontented with John 
t'asimir, and influenced by Radzieyowski, joined the enemy, 
who marched without opposition upon Warsaw, The Po¬ 
lish king tied to Cracow, and thence to Silesia, and Cra¬ 
cow was soon occupied by tho Swedes. A Swedish force 
having simultaneously entered Lithuania, a great number 
of tho inhabitants, menaced by the Muscovites, Cossacks, 
and Tartars, who ravaged a large part of their country, 
sought safety by submitting to the protection of t he Swedish 
monarch. A great part of the army, being defeated, was 
obliged to swear allegiance to Charles Gustavus, who was 
on the point of becoming king of Poland, his military ta¬ 
lents and conciliating policy having gained for him universal 
respect among the Poles, many of whom believed that their 
country would regain its power under the rule of such a 
vigorous sovereign. A deputation accordingly requested 
lnm to convoke a diet for his own election, but he proudly 
answered that he i. d not require an election, being already 
master of Poland by the right of conquest. This reply 
destroyed all his interest, and the Polos began to desert him 
and return to their king. A eon federation was organised in 
order to restore John Casimir to his throne, and all the na¬ 
tion armed in his defence. The Swedes were attacked, and 
the czar of Muscovy, jealous of their success, concluded a 
truce with Poland, and invaded the Swedish province of 
Livonia. Charles Gustavus maintained himself with great 
courage and skill. He was joined by Rugotzi, prince of 
Transylvania, who invaded Poland with 60,000 men, as well 
ashy the forces of I lies elector of Brandenburg. But these 
invaders were either destroyed or expelled by the nation, 
which had unanimously risen against its enemies. Tho 
deliverance of tho country was principally accomplished by 
Stephen Czavniecki, one of the bravest and most skilful 
generals of his time. Denmark having declared war against 
Sweden, Charles Gustavus was obliged to return to his 
country. Tho elector of Brandenburg made peace with 
Poland and declared war agaiusl the Swedes, and Austria 
sent au auxiliary force to them, which proved of no use, 
although it was granted on tho most onerous terms. 

Finally peace was concluded at Oliva, near Danzig, in 
1660, by which John Casimir resigned his claims to the I 
Swedish throne, and things were restored to the same state | 
as before the war. This peace gave Poland the opportunity 
of vigorously repelling tho aggressions of Muscovy, with 
which hostilities had been renewed in 1608, for the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine, having perceived that the czar of Muscovy 
was a more dangerous protector than their legitimate 
monarch the king of Poland, returned to their duty on 
receiving ample guarantees for their religious and political 
liberties. The Muscovites were defeated in several battles, 
and expelled from tho country, and their own frontiers 
were invaded. 

This war, which terminated in 1666, destroyed the ad¬ 
vantages gained over Muscovy, with which power peace was 
concluded in 1667, at Andrasliov, by which Smolensk and a 
great part of tho Ukraine were left in the hands of the Czar. 
Both parties were anxious to “conclude the peace, being 
menaced by the Turks, whose uid was called in by Doros- 
lumko, a Cossack chieftain, who intended to withdraw his 
countrymen from tho sovereignty both of Poland and Mus¬ 
covy, and to place them under the protection of the Ottoman 
Porte. John Casimir abdicated the throne in 1668, and 
retired to France, were lie died as Abb6 de St. Germain, in 
1672. lie was personally brave, and not without military 
talent, lie had served with distinction in the Imperial 
armies during the Thirty Years’ war. 

Ilis disposition was kind and amiable, but easily influ¬ 
enced, owing to which ho was governed by liis queen and 
the Jesuits. Before his accession to the throne he had 
entered tho society of tho Jesuits, and was afterwards 
created a cardinal, but the pope released him from his 
ecclesiastical vows on the death of his brother Vladislav, 
whoso widow he married, liis reign was one of thoniost 
unfortunate periods of Polish history, aud the consequences 
were equally deplorable. Poland lost Smolensk, and a part 
of tlie Ukraine was wrested from her by Moscow. Some 
important districts were also ceded to tho elector of Bran¬ 
denburg, whose independence of Poland was further recog¬ 
nised by tho treaty of Velau, iu 1657 . The country was 
depopulated by constant war and pestilence, and emigration 


to adjoining countries, which was caused by the horrors of 
war aud by religious persecution. 

On the death of Casimir there were several candidates 
for the throne of Poland, but the minor nobility, jealous of 
the overgrown influence of the magnates, proclaimed as 
king Michael Prince Wisuiowiclzki, a young man who had 
no pretensions to this dignity. 

Tho partisans of the other candidates were carried away by 
the majority of the electors, and Michael was reluctantly 
compelled to accept a crown, tho burden of which he was 
not qualified to support, liis reign was disturbed by the 
faclious*opposition of the primate, who wished to dethrone 
him, and who was assisted by many powerful grandees, 
which nearly produced a civil war. The Turks invaded the 
country with au immense army, and Ilia heroic John .Solo¬ 
es hi was unable, notwithstanding prodigies of valour and liis 
great military skill, to arrest their progress. Peace was 
concluded in 1672, by which Poland ceded to Turkey a pail, 
of the Ukraine, and consented to the annual payment of 
22,000 ducats. King Michael died in 1673, just at the time 
when the diet had resolved to break the ignominious peace 
concluded the preceding year with the Turks; and John 
Sobieski, who had obtained a brilliant victory over those 
enemies on the day after the death of Michael, was elected 
in his stead, notwithstanding the competition of numerous 
candidates. 

Poland somewhat recovered her strength under the rule 
of that heroic monarch, whose biography requires a separate 
article. [Sohikski.] Tho reign of his successor, Augustus Ij. 
of Saxony (108017 33), and of Augustus 111. (17 33-63), are < 
scribed elsewhere. [Vol.iii., p. *J 6. j The reign of August us III., 
although tranquil in consequence of the torpor into which 
the nation had fallen from long exhaustion brought upon it 
by continual disasters from 1648 till 1717, was fraught 
with the most, eventful consequences. Augustus, who owed 
liis elevation to Russia, loll, chiefly through tho instrumen¬ 
tality of his favourite minister, Count Brulil, entirely under 
the influence of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, which was 
anxious to maintain that influence by the weakness of Po¬ 
land. The Russian court never failed to assure the king 
that it would never sullcr the formation of the smallest 
confederation or any attempt at innovation which should ho 
directed ugaiust the authority of the king or the republic. 
It meant that it would never permit any improvement of 
that constitution which kept tho country in a slate of con¬ 
tinual disorganization. 

The condition of Poland was indeed wretched at that 
period. The constantly increasing power of tho equestrian 
order rendered government impossible, and the law was 
braced with impunity by many powerful nobles, who, 
although legally on the same footing as tho poorest noble, 
were as powerful as independent sovereigns. A preposterous 
system of education, which was entirely in the hands of tho 
Jesuits, hud so benighted the nation, that it remained satis- 
lied with its condition, imagining itself to be free, while in 
fact it was governed by foreign influence. This state of 
things made many patriots strongly feel the necessity of 
reforming tho constitution, which was tho cuuso of all tin: 
misfortunes of the nation; but opinions were divided us to 
the means of attaining this object. Tho majority of tho 
nobles, houded by the Potockis and Rudzivills, wished to 
maintain nil tho privileges of their order, and were strongly 
attached to the Saxon dynasty, which was favourable to 
their opinions. This Saxon or court party was opposed by 
the Czartory skis, who, perceiving that a liberty which was 
destroying national independence was only an idle name, 
wished to establish a strong government as the only means 
of raising the country from its deplorable condition/ 

Prince Michael Czartoryslci and his brother Augustus, 
who were descended from a collateral branch of tho J ugel- 
lonian dynasty, possessed at that time immense wealth and 
great influence. Both of them also possessed great abilities 
and activity. They undertook to change the republican consti¬ 
tution of Poland into a well-organised monarchy, which, as 
they justly thought, was tho bust means of raising Poland 
from the humiliating position into which she had fallen 
through her feeble government. For the attainment of 
that object they had to struggle against tho prejudices of 
the nation and with powerful parties. Keeping their object 
steadily in view, they encouraged science and literature, 
elevated to a certain degree of consideration families of 
little note, and raised others which had been reduced by 
adverse circumstances. They also sought out and pa- 
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tronised men 6f superior talent, and such as by their writ¬ 
ings exerted an influence on public opinion, by which 
means they powerfully contributed to tho restoration of 
literature in Poland. 

In this manner they were preparing the nation for a 
change in the constitution, which however could not actually 
ho effected without force. They endeavoured therefore to 
gain the favour of the court of St. Petersburg, believing that 
the venal and inconipotent ministry which then governed 
Russia might bo induced to adopt measures useful to Po¬ 
land. This project was also much encouraged by # the Eng¬ 
lish minister in Poland, Sir Hanbury Williams, who 
endeavoured to counterbalance the interest of France, 
which supported the republican or Saxon party; and ho 
promised the Czartoryskis tho assistance of England and 
Russia. If tho same spirit which presided over the councils 
of Russia under Elizabeth had continued to govern that 
country, tho project of tho Czartoryskis might have been suc¬ 
cessful ; but the accession of Catherine II. entirely changed 
the state of affairs. The projects of the Czartoryskis, be¬ 
coming known, created a great sensation even before the 
death of Augustus 111. A Russian force having entered 
Poland to support the election of Stanislas Poniatotvski, tho 
lover of Catherine and a relation of tho Czartoryskis, they 
availed themselves of the assistance of that forcu, in order 
to compel the Diet of Convocation to adopt several laws by 
which tho power of dissolving the diet by the veto of a 
single member was considerably limited, tho executive au¬ 
thority of the crown strengthened, and the excessive privi¬ 
leges of the nobles were restricted. Thoir project of abo¬ 
lishing the veto altogether was prevented by the foreign 
ambassadors, and the proposition of electing tho king by ' 
deputies chosen for that purpose was also defeated. The j 
same diet declared that the confederation continued to j 
exist, which prevented future diets, as long as it was not \ 
dissolved by ttie veto. Thus tho Czartoryskis accomplished, ’ 
although by violent and illegal means, a most salutary revo¬ 
lution. The same preponderance which brought about 
those reforms, effected the election of Poniatowski in 1761, 
and the diet of his coronation confirmed tho reforms to which 
wo have alluded, and introduced other important improve¬ 
ments, particularly in the financial department. 

Russia soon perceived how dangerous to its influence in 
Poland were the reforms which strengthened the govern¬ 
ment of that country, and it gave its support to the opposi¬ 
tion, which was composed of many patriotic individuals, and 
was too blind to see the advantages of those reforms, being 
afraid lest they might conduct to a despotic government. 
The diet of 1766 restored, with some few exceptions, the 
antient force of the veto. The same power, under the pre¬ 
text of defending the rightsof the anti-Roman Catholic con¬ 
fessions, created division all over the country, and finally, in 
the diet of 1768, in addition to the equitable law of restoring 
all Christian confessions to equal rights, passed several 
others of a different character, which tended to weaken the 
government, and the acceptance of a Russian guarantee 
declared that state of things immutable. 

In order to save the country from foreign influence, a 
confederation wus organised at Bar, a little town in Podulia, 
by the patriotic bishop of Kamicniec, Adam Krasinski. Ill 
supported and without any regular troops, it struggled for 
several years against the forces of Russia, until it fell by 
exhaustion. The Turks, who had taken up arms in favour 
of Poland, after having represented in vain to the cabinets 
of Europe the danger of Russian predominance in Poland, 
uero defeated, and the first partition of Poland, which was 
planned by Frederic II. of Prussia, took place in 1772. By this 
partition Poland lost, of the 13,500 square miles (15 to a de¬ 
gree) of its territory, 3925 square miles, which comprehended 
i tsbest provinces, and were unequally divided between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. The spoliating parties called a diet to 
sanction this iniquitous transaction,and imposed on the coun¬ 
try a permanent council, which deprived the king Poniatowski 
even of the shadow of authority. This great calamity roused 
tho nation, which now strove to compensate its heavy loss 
by internal improvements. An excellent system of public 
education was introduced, and literature was encouraged; 
industry was re-animated, and every kind of improvement 
rapidly advanced, through the exertions of many distin¬ 
guished individuals and of the king himself, who earnestly 
strove to ameliorate the condition of the country. The 
chancellor, Andrew Zamoyski, an enlightened and patriotic 
nobleman, prepared a new code, which removed many ttn- 
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tient abuses and partly emancipated the peasants. Tho 
code was rejected by (ho diot of 1780, but an improved 
public opinion produced in a few years a general wish for a 
roform in the constitution of tho country. Tho diet which 
assembled in 1788, having declared itself permanent, conti¬ 
nued till 1792, when, on tho 2nd of May, it proclaimed a 
now constitution, which abolished tho veto, madu the throne 
hereditary in the Saxon family, which was to succeed after 
the demise of Poniatowski, the reigning king, and introduced 
some useful regulations. It acknowledged at the same t ime 
the necessity of further reforms by enacting that there should 
bo a revision of llio constitnlioti after the lapse of twenty 
years. But a fatal error was committed in neglecting to or¬ 
ganise a national force capable of protecting the now consti¬ 
tution from tho aggression of its enemies. Russia, wlm 
bud guaranteed tho former state of things in Poland, cxeitvd 
a party composed of a few factious nobles, who, assisted by 
her troops, formed a confederation at Torgovilza, in order to 
overthrow the new constitution. Tho king, instead of 
marchiug against his enemies, betrayed tho cause entrusted 
to his defence, and, instead of opposing the advance of tho 
Russians, as ho bad most solemnly promised to do, and order¬ 
ing a general levy, or arricrc ban, ho paralysed by his orders 
all measures of defence, and soon became a party to the iu- 
famous confederation of Tnrgovitza. On the other side, tho 
king of Prussia, who had encouraged tho patriots to amend 
the constitution, joined the Russians and invaded Poland. 
Tho consequence of all this was a second partition of tho 
Polish territory in 1793, by which Prussia took 1061 square 
miles (15 to a degree), Russia 4553, and Poland retained 
4016. Tho remaining part of Poland was subjected to 
every kind of vexation from the confederates of Targovitza, 
who, encouraged by tho presence of Russian troops! perse¬ 
cuted the patriots in every possible manner, and the chief 
persons among them wore obliged to seek refuge abroad. 
Tho spirit of patriotism was however not quelled by theso 
circumstances. An extensive conspiracy was organised, and 
insurrections broke out in several parts of Poland In ] 79 1 
Kosciusko arrived at Cracow, and, having assembled a 
number of peasants armed with scythes, lie defeated a 
superior number of Russian regular troops. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Warsaw, which was occupied by a strong Russian 
army, rose against their oppressors, and expelled them after 
a bloody contest. Vilua did the same. Several individuals 
were convicted of high treason and executed, but the king 
was treated with respect. The Pofes fought with the utmost 
bravery, but thoir courage and patriotism proved unavailing 
against the overwhelming numbers of Russia and Prussia. 
Kosciusko was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner attli 
battle of Maciejovice, and Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, 
was carried by storm by Suvaroff, and all the inhabitants were 
massacred. Warsaw capitulated, and the remainder of Poland 
was divided in 1795 among Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

Thus Poland was erased from the list of independent 
states; but the national spirit, which hud for centuries with¬ 
stood the most adverse circumstances and maintained the 
existence of the state in spite of tho dissolving tendency of 
its constitution, received a new impulse and became more 
energetic through the severity of t he national misfortune. 
Tho preservation of nationality against foreign domination* 
was tho principal care of those patriots who remained in tho 
country, whilst others raised the national banner in tho 
French armies. On tho proposal of General Doiubrowski, 
Polish Icgious amounting to several thousands of men were 
formed by tlio French Directory This force preserved its 
national uniform, and fought with great distinction in Italy; 
its numbers being constantly supplied by fresh arrivals from 
Poland, as well as by llie prisoners of the Austrian troops 
that were levied in the Polish provinces. These legions 
were in the pay of the Italian republic but largo sums of 
money for their support were frequently collected and trans¬ 
mitted from Poland. The extraordinary success of tho 
French armies maintained among the Polish legion a liopo 
that their services in the cause of France would bo finally 
rewarded by the assistance of that power in restoring tho 
independence of their country; but treaties were concluded 
with the powers which lufd dismembered Poland, without 
any regard to the interest of that country. A great number 
of these troops were sent hy the French to St. Domingo, 
whcnco few returned. Some of their soldiers went back* to 
their homes after the peace of Luncville, whilst a considera¬ 
ble number continued in tho French army. Tho fate of tlio 
dismembered provinces differed according to tho govevn- 
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intents under which they fell. The Prussian part was well 
treated in some respects, and the high prices of corn in 
England gave a great impulse to their agriculture. The 
state of the peasants was ameliorated, and several improve¬ 
ments were introduced, but these advantages were more 
than counterbalanced by a decided tendency to establish 
Germanism on the ruin of everything that was national. 
The Austrian government was not moro favourable to the 
nationality of its Polish subjects; it introduced some few 
improvements, such as roads, but it exhausted the Polos by 
heavy taxes and levies of soldiers in its long wars with 
France. The Russian part may bo considered as having been 
in some respects the must favoured of all. There were indeed 
no material improvements, except that for some time agricul¬ 
ture was prosperous owing to the exports of corn to Eng¬ 
land. But tho national language was preserved in all official 
transactions, and an excellent system of public education, 
which was carried on in the same language, was introduced 
by the university of Vilna under the superintendence of its 
curator Prince Adam Czartoryski, who, supported by tho 
friendship of the emperor Alexander, whose minister ho 
had become, preserved with his sanction the nationality of 
Poland iu the Russian provinces, where the autient laws 
relating to civil affa.rs were also retained. Alexander 
seemed to entertain for some time an idea of restoring Po¬ 
land and becoming its king. \ 

The success of the French arms against Prussia in 180G 
reanimated the hope of the Poles to see tlieir country re¬ 
stored. As soon as the French entered the Polish territory, 
the inhabitants rose in their favour, and organising them¬ 
selves into a military force with amazing rapidity, inane 
diately joined the French in combating the enemy. Ye 
Napoleon, after his success against tho Russians, stopped a 
the banks of the Nicmen, and concluded at Tilsit a peace 
with Russia. The Polish territory which had been taken 
by Prussia in 1793-5 was erected into a sovereign state 
under the name of the duchy of Warsaw, with the excep¬ 
tion of the province of Bialystok, containing ubout 180,000 
inhabitants, which was given to Russia. A representative 
constitution was granted, the French code of laws introduced 
and tho sovereignty declared hereditary in the house o: 
Saxony. Tho new state, comprehending 1850 square miles 
(15 to a degree) and 2,200,000 inhabitants, was obliged to 
maintain an army disproportioned to its population, ami of 
which a considerable part was sent to Spain. In 1800 the 
Austrians invaded the duchy and occupied Warsaw, wliicl 
the Polish forces were obliged to evacuate after an unequu 
combat; hut having entered Austrian Poland, tlieir numbers 
were rapidly swelled, so that their insignificant force soei 
became a considerable army, and compelled the Austrians t< 
evacuate tho duchy of Warsaw, and also a largo par 
of the Polish territory which they held, which increased 
the duchy of Warsaw to 2800 square miles (15 to a degree 
and 3,780,000 inhabitants. The treaty of Vienna arrestee 
the career of the Poles, and only a part of Austrian Polant 
was united with the duchy of Warsaw. The campaign o 
1812 seemed destined to realise the hopes of tho Poles, 
and they made the greatest exertions to contribute t< 
its success. Eighty thousand men marched under Po 
niatowski and Dornbrovvski with the French army. Bu 
Napoleon damped tlieir hopes at the very beginning by re 
fusing to tho Polish deputation to declare at once the restO' 
ration of Poland; and he committed a great error in not 
leaving tho Polish army to occupy all the antient territory 
of Poland, a great part of which was in the occupation o: 
the Russians, whilst tho Polish army marched with tb« 
French to Moscow. 

At tho congress of Vieuna in 1815, the plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain and France, Costlereagh and Talleyrand 
were in favour of tho restoration of Poland, to which Aus 
iria was not averse. But the landing of Napoleon fron 
Elba created interests of a more pressing nature, and th 
affairs of Poland wero arranged in the following manner:— 
A part of the duchy of Warsaw, containing ubout a million 
of inhabitants, was given to Prussia under the title of th< 
duchy of Posen. The salt-mines of Vieliczk and som 
districts were given to Austria. Cracow with a territory o 
490 English square miles, aud about 120,000 inhabitants 
was erected into a republic; and the remainder was entitle* 
the kingdom of Poland, and united to Russia under on 
sovereign. The new kingdom received a representative con 
stitution, which guaranteed security of person and propert 
in the strictest sense, the liberty of the press, the responsibilit; 


f ministers, the independence of the judges'; the use of the 
ational language; and a national military force. The repre- 
entative body was composed of two chambers, senators and 
(jputies; the former of them were nominated by the king 
or life, and their number was never to exceed one-half of 
bat of the deputios, which was 138. All the antient Polish 
iroviuces which remained under the dominion of the three 
dismembering powers were promised by the same congress 
of Vienna a representation and national institution con¬ 
formable to the nature of tho government under which they 
remained. 

Such a liberal constitution granted to a kingdom with 
4,000,000 of inhabitants, whose sovereign was ‘monarch 
over more than 50,000,000 subjects, was a perfect ano¬ 
maly. It could not bo expected that such a constitution 
should bo faithfully maintained; and it was not. The 
hopes raised by tho emperor Alexandor, that the Polish 
provinces incorporated with Russia should be united with 
the new kingdom, were soon dissipated, and discontent 
began to spread among all tile Polish population. The 
country, it is truo, began to make rapid progress in agricul¬ 
ture, and industry was greatly increased ; but the despotic 
power given to tho grand-duke Constantine, brother of the 

emperor Alexander, who was commander-in-chief of the 
army, and which manifested itself iu the most capricious 
acts of wanton oppression, irritated the army as well as the 
inhabitants. Notwithstanding the pledge given at the 
congress of Vienna to maintain the Polish nationality in the 
provinces incorporated with Russia, the acts of government 
evinced a systematic hostility to all that was national. This 
was particularly the case with the system of public educa¬ 
tion, which was organised by Prince Adam Czartoryski in a 
manner favourable to the conservation of the national lan¬ 
guage and literature. The Russian senator Novossilzoff, 
to whom the government of the Russo-Polish provinces 
was entrusted, established a most vexatious system of 
espionage over the university of Vilna and the schools de¬ 
pendent upon it. Many young men who had formed a 
society for promoting literature and moral improvement, 
wero imprisoned, and although nothing criminal could ho 

K oved against them, they were sent to distant provinces of 
ussia and forced to enter into the civil service. Many 
hoys, irritated by this system of oppression, had manifested 
tlieir feelings in violent language at their secret meetings, 
in whieh they meditated some childish schemes of resist¬ 
ance; bnt instead of being visited with the usual school cor¬ 
rection, they were sent to serve as common soldiers, and 
some wero condemned to the mines of Siberia. Similar 
persecution of tho students took place at Warsaw, and the 
system of instruction was continually rendered less effica¬ 
cious l>y substituting absurd modes of teaching for sound 
methods, and by limiting the subjects of instruction. A. 
severe censorship prevented not only the printing of every 
work of liberal principles, but even the introduction of 
similar works from abroad. 

These causes produced their natural result. Conspira¬ 
cies began to he organised: the discovery of some increased 
the severity of tho oppression, and the country was infested 
with spies in the pay of Russia. This only served to irri¬ 
tate the nation. An extensive conspiracy, chiefly among 
the army and the students, was ready to attempt the over¬ 
throw of tho Russian government in 1829, when that power 
was engaged in a war with Turkey, and it was only pre¬ 
vented by some more cautious or timid individuals. The 
French revolution of July, 1830, which produced a general 
excitement ail over Europe, was not without effect on pub¬ 
lic opinion in Poland ; an insurrection was meditated, and 
the time was fixed for the spring of 1831. This insurrec¬ 
tion would perhaps, have never taken place—-as the foreign 
policy of France soon became anti-revolutionary—if the go¬ 
vernment, having discovered some traces of conspiracy, had 
not begun to arrest many of the members, a circumstance 
which forced them to accelerate the time of the insurrec¬ 
tion. It took place on the 29th of November, 1830, and was 
effected by the military school, composed of about 200 young 
men, who were joined by many students of the university 
and a few thousands of Polish troops stationed at Warsaw. 
The Russian troops, which had made some ineffectual at¬ 
tempt to put down the insurrection, took up a position near 
the town, under the grand-duke Constantine, with whom 
two regiments of Polish guards remained. Although a few 
obnoxious individuals were massacred during the insurrec¬ 
tion, which they attempted to prevent, it was not sullied by 
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pillage or wan toft bloodshed. A provisional government 
was organised from among the membors of the supremo 
administration, with the addition of some popular persons, 
and Chlopicki, a veteran general of high military reputa¬ 
tion, and universally esteemed for his independent charac¬ 
ter, was appointed commander-in-chief of tlio army. The 
new government acted in the name of the emperor Nicholas 
as king of Poland, and the granil-duke Constantine re¬ 
mained in his position awaiting tho arrival of the army 
which was summoned to Warsaw from different places. The 
army having assembled and declared for tlie Revolution, the 
grand-duke as its commander, by an order of the day, trans¬ 
ferred his authority tft the national government, a fuct 
which shows that tho Polish army in following that order 
did not break its oath of allegiance to the emperor of Russia 
as king of Poland, even in combating against his armies. 

The provisional government made an agreement with the 
grand-duke, by which he was allowed to retire from the 
country with about 8000 Russian troops and twenty-four 
cannon. This concession, obtained by Constantine’s appeal 
to the generosity of the Polish nation, was a fatal error; by 
disarming these troops and retaining the grand-duke as a 
hostage, not only material advantages might have been 
gained, but a negotiation with the emperor Nicholas would 
have been facilitated. Chlopicki proclaimed himself dic¬ 
tator, a measure which was generally approved, as tending 
to prevent disorder, and as giving strength to tho natioual 
force; but this extraordinary authority was employed by 
him only in fruitless negotiations with the Russian ctuperor. 
Had he immediately marched on Lithuania, tho Russian 
army stationed in that province, and composed of natives, 
would immediately have joined the Poles, which would 
have mure than doubled the number of regular troops, besides 
eflbcling a general insurrection in that country. Thus while 
the Pules lest the most precious time in inactivity, tho Rus¬ 
sians hud time to concentrate their troops, and tho Polish 
deputation sent to Petersburg obtained from tho emperor no 
other conditions than absolute submission. Chlopicki, after 
having brought the country into such a critical position, 
resigned the dictatorship, and was with great difficulty pre¬ 
vailed upon to promise his assistance to Prince Radzivill, 
who was nominated commander of t he army which was now , 
io oppose the Russians. The diet assembled at Warsaw, 
having received the answer of the emperor, declared, on tho 
25th of January, 18-31, the throno vacant; organised a 
national government under the presidency of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, and resolved on a vigorous defence. This de¬ 
fence appeared hopeless, as tho Poles had only 50,000 men 
and 136 cannon, besides 14,000 men in the fortresses of j 
Zauiosc and Modlin, and dispersed in several parts of 
the country; while the Russians crossed the frontier with 
130,000 men and 396 cannon. This army inarched towards 
Warsaw, whither the Poles were retiring in order to light 
under the walls of that city in a position which gave to their 
small forces a chance of resisting the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of the enomy. The first combats were favourable to 
this Polos. General Dwernicki having, on the 15th of Fe¬ 
bruary, suddenly attuckcd and defeated a superior Russian 
force, with scarcely auy loss to himself, several battles took 
place from tho 17th to the l'Jth of February. An indecisive 
though murderous battle was fought on the 20th. On tho 
25th the Russian field-marshal Diebitch concentrated his 
forces, which were increased by the arrival of fresh resources 
to 120,000 men and 400 cannon; and he made an effort to 
crush the Polish army, consisting of about 40,000 men and 
100 cannon. A bloody battle ensued, in which the Poles, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of their force, would have 
obtained a victory, if some unfortunate cii^umstances, as well, 
us some faults of the general, had not prevented thorn from 
taking advantage of several favourable moments. The Poles 
lost, from the beginning of the campaign, 11,000 men in 
killed and wounded: the loss of the Russians is estimated 
at about 30,000. The Poles retired beyond the Vistula, which 
separated them from Warsaw, and the armies, except some 
partisan or small bodies under General Dwernicki, remained 
inactive, chietiy on account of the difficulty of passing the 
river at that season. .Tlio Polish general-in-chief Skrzy- 
necki, who was invested with the command after tho battle of 
the 25th of February, employed this time in recruiting his 
forces; but on the 31st of March, when the Russians were 
making preparations for crossing the Vistula above Warsaw, 
he attacked and defeated the enemy, of whom 14,000 wero 
taken prisoners, The Russians also lest 10 cannon, and 


about 4000 in killed. The loss of tho Polish Iroops was in¬ 
significant. This advantage however was not followed up 
as it ought fo have been. Meanwhile an insurrection broke 
out in Lithuania as well as in Volbynia and Podolia. Ge¬ 
neral Dwernicki marched to assist the insurgents of Vol- 
hyriia, but he was compelled by an overwhelming Russian 
forco to rotiro into Austrian Poland, where his corps was 
disarmed and himself kept prisoner; but many officers and 
soldiers escaped, and joined tho Polish army. The Polish 
commander-in-chief committed many errors, particularly by 
his unwillingness to strike a decisive blow from a delusive 
hope that European diplomacy would interfere and soldo 
tho question of Poland. After having lost an excellent 
opportunity of destroying or capturing tho Russian guards, 
he was surprised, anil obliged to give battle under very un¬ 
favourable circumstances, at Oatrolenka, on tho 26th May. 
The Polish army, much inferior in numbers and in artillery 
to the Russians, fought in a most disadvantageous position, 
und was onlv saved from total defeat by their extraordinary 
courage and the energy of the commander. The conse¬ 
quences of this battle were deplorable; tho troops sustained 
an enormous loss, particularly of officers; some regiments, 
which were cut off by the Russians from a communication 
with tho Polish army, were unable to rejoin it, and wore 
obliged to march into Lithuania in order to join the insur¬ 
gents there, to whom some small assistance was already 
sent; and the confidence of tho army in tho ability of the ■ 
commandcr-in-cliief was shaken, if not entirely destroyed. 
The troops sent to Lithuania at. first obtained great advan¬ 
tages, and would probably have restored the causo of 
Poland if these prospects had not been ruined by the inca¬ 
pacity of General Gielgud, their commander. A great part 
was obliged to enter the Prussian territory, where they were 
disarmed und kept as prisoners; and another part, under 
General Dembinski, returned to Warsaw, after having 
effected an almost miraculous retreat of several hundreds of 
miles, constantly surrounded by tlio enemy. 

Polish affairs assumed a melancholy appearance after 
the battle qf Ostrolenku. The want of ammunition and 
of overy kind of resources was continually more and more 
felt. This was chietiy caused by the Prussian government, 
which did not permit the slightest assistance to tho Poles 
to cross the frontier. The Russiaus, on the contrary, were 
allowed to have their magazines on the Prussian terri¬ 
tory, and always found a friendly asylum whenever they 
were obliged to retreat there, while the Poles in such cases 
were invariably disarmed and retained prisoners. 

The Russian commander-in-chief Diebitch, died suddenly 
on the 9lh of June, and was succeeded by Paskevich, who 
had distinguished himself in Asia against the Persians and 
the Turks. Paskevich resolved to cross the Vistula, and lie. 
accomplished his plan by marching near the Prussian fron¬ 
tier, where his magazines were in perfect safety, and where 
the bridges by which lie effected his passage were prepared. 
The Polish generals committed several faults, by which the 
Russians escaped from imminent danger, and their army 
approached Warsaw on tho left, side of the Vistula. Skrzy- 
necki, who remained under tho fatal delusion that, the affairs 
of Poland would be settled by diplomacy, continued to avoid 
a battle, and the government deprived him of the supremo 
command. The general excitement produced among the 
population of Warsaw by the indecisive conduct of those in 
power, caused a, riot on tho night of the 15th of August, 
during which tho prisons wore forced, and 35 individuals, 
chietiy spies of the Russian gin jvnmont, and some traitors, 
together with a few innocent persons, were murdered. 

The government, feeling its weakness, resigned its au¬ 
thority, anil General Krukowiecki, who is considered to 
have fomented the troubles of the 15th of August.-sucuecdcd 
through liis intrigues in being chosen president, of the 
government. The town being in want of food, a consider¬ 
able force was detached to collect provisions in the provinces 
on the right bank of the Vistula, and only 30,000 men wero 
left to defend Warsaw. Provisions were fupplLd, but the 
forces sent for them could not reach Warsaw-in time, which 
being attacked on the 6th of Scpembor by the.Russians, 
was surrendered to them by Krukowiecki on the Bill. The 
army, followed by the members of the diet anil many lead¬ 
ing persons, retired on the right bank of tho Vistula, and 
thence towards the frontiers of Prussia, which they were 
obliged to enter on tlie 8th of Octobor, whilst Another part of 
the army was compellcd f on the 17th of September, to retire 
on the Austrian territory. For further particulars the 
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reader may consult La Guerre da Pologne cn 1831, by M. I 
Bvzozowski, the best work which has hitherto been published 
on this subject. 

Thus ended amemorablo struggle, which attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and which, notwithstanding the 
disproportionate inequality of forces, lasted from February 
to October, protracted by the desperate courage of the Poles 
as well as by many faults committed on botli sides. The 
consequences were most deplorable to Poland, and cannot 
be considered as fortunate to Russia. The emperor Nicholas, 
instead of adopting a system of clemency, as was generally 
expected, exercised the utmost severity against the Poles. 
Many individuals who bad taken a part in the insurrection 
were condemned cither to tbe mines of Siberia or sent to 
serve as soldiers in the Caucasus and other Asiatic pro* 
vinecs. The constitution was formally abrogated, and an¬ 
other form of government, called the organic statute, intro¬ 
duced. The universities of Vilua and Warsaw, as well ns 
many minor schools, were abolished, and the public libraries 
and museums yyerc carried away to St. Petersburg and 
other parts of Russia. An amnesty was proclaimed, but 
with numerous exceptions, and many soldiers who returned 
in consequence of that amnesty were compelled to serve in 
the Russian ranks. Several other measures were adopted 
tending to destroy the nationality of Poland, and a great 
number of patriots emigrated to foreign countries. 

Sketch of the Polish Constitution before the first dismem¬ 
berment of Ihland .—The king was elective. As soon as he 
diud, the supremo authority was assumed by the primate, who, 
on that account, was called lnlerrex. He issued circulars 
announcing the vacancy of the throne and summoning 
the diet of convocation. This diet was always confederated, 
that is, both the chambers, the senate, and the nuncios, 
or house of commons, deliberated together, and could 
not he dissolved by the liberum rein, and it was on that 
account also called the general confederation. It issued all 
the orders necessary for the maintenance of the public tran¬ 
quillity and Mifety, and fixed the day for the election of the 
new king. As the courts of justice acted in the name of 
the king, their functions were suspended during the inter¬ 
regnum ; but special tribunals for criminal cases wore 
formed, and their authority continued till the coronation of 
the new king, who was crowned by the primate in presence 
of tho diet. 

The diet for tho election assembled at Vola, in tho vi¬ 
cinity of Warsaw, on a spot enclosed by a wall and a ditch: 
the senate assembled in a temporary building; tbe nuncios 
sat in the open air; the nobles, who were assembled from 
all parts of tho kingdom, were encamped at a little distance 
from the enclosure". After divine service in tho cathedral 
of Warsaw, tho diet assembled, a marshal was chosen in the 
enclosure, and tho two chambers were united. Tho primate 
then gave his blessing to tho senators and nuncios, who 
joined the nobles of their respective palatinates, who were all 
on horseback, under the colours of their respective pala¬ 
tinates or provinces. The senators and nuncios proposed 
the candidates to the nobles of llicir palatinate or province, 
and they all voted equally; thqy collected the votes, and 
made a report of the result to tho marshal of the diet. Tho 
primate, mounted on horseback, rode about to the assem¬ 
bled nobles, inquiring from them wliotlier they consented to 
the election of the successful candidate. Tho now king was 
then proclaimed by tho grand-marshal of Poland; and cither 
himself or by his plenipotentiary swore to the pacta conventa, 
or constitutional guarantees. The diet then separated. 

The diet of coronation assembled at Cracow to witness 
that solemnity, which terminated tho interregnum. The 
deputies of tho towns of Cracow, Warsaw, Vilna, Posen, 
Danzig, Thorn, and Culm were admitted to the diets of 
convocation, election, and coronation. 

The ordinary diets took place every two years; but in 
case of necessity, extraordinary diets could ho convened. 
Each diet was preceded by elections, made by royal lottors- 
patent, which contained propositions for tho future diet. 
The nobles or olflfetors assembled for the election in meet¬ 
ings called in Polish Seyniski. that is, little diets (in 
Latin, Comitiola) \ they returned the members, and gave 
them instructions with respect to the royal propositions, as 
well as ether subjects, which the members were obliged to 
follow, unless they were empowered to act according to tlieir 
own views. „ 

The senate and the chamber of nuncios, having assembled 
at the appointed day in the cathedral church of Warsaw, pro¬ 


ceeded, alter divino service, with the king to the hall of tlio 
senate. Several formalities were observed expressive of 
respect to the king, who did not speak himself; and tho 
congratulatory address of tho chambers was answered hy tho 
chancellor, who also read the propositions from the throne, 
which were only a repetition of what had previously boeu 
submitted to the body of electors. The chamber of nuncios 
assembled under the presidency of tho marshal or speaker 
of the lajst diet, and began (heir deliberations by electing a 
new marshal. 

Both chambers formed a secret committee to hear the 
report of all the measures of the government since the last 
diet. The pacta conventa were rea<j|, and each nuncio had 
a right to make his observations, if be thought that any ol' 
their provisions had not been observed. The chambers, 
having separated, appointed committees to examine tho 
reports of the different departments of government. 

The propositions of the king, as well us the motions of the 
nuncios, were publicly debated. A bill could not he carried 
except by tho unanimous vo Us of the chamber of nuncios. 
The bill was read by the secretary of the diet, and the mar¬ 
shal inquired three times whether any member opposed it: 
if there was no opposition, the bill became a law, and was 
called constitutio. It was afterwards read in tho united 
chambers of the scuate and the nuncios, where it was signed. 
The nuncios were obliged to render an official account to 
their constituents of their parliamentary conduct, for which 
meetings were convened. 

The king presided in the senate, which acted as a judi¬ 
cial tribunal, at the time; when the chamber of nuncios 
deliberated about the propositions of the king. The 
senate formed a council of state, and without their con¬ 
sent no royal proposition could bo made; consequently a 
proposition of the king required ihe approval of the senate, 
and had only to receive the sanction of the third estate, 
that is, of tho chamber of nuncios. A motion which origi¬ 
nated in the chamber of nuncios, or a royal proposition 
which was amended in the same chamber, was submitted 
to the king and the senate for their approbation; hut the 
power of the chamber of nuncios at last became so great, 
that the consent of the king and the senate was never 
refused. There was always with the king a council of 
twenty-eight senators, and the whole senate was frequently 
called together in order to issue ordinances on- points for 
which tho fundamental laws of the country did not. provide. 
These were called senatus consulta. Tho senators were 
appointed by the king for life, unless advanced from a lower 
tank to a higher, as for instance from a castellan to a pala¬ 
tine. The bishops were also nominated by the king. The 
senate was composed of two archbishops, fifteen bishops, 
thirty-throe palatines, eighty-five castellans, one starost of 
Samogitia, who, as well as the castellans of Cracow, Vilna, 
and Troki, had scats among the palatines. The castellan 
(not tho palatine) of Cracow was tho first temporal senator. 
Forty-nine of the castellans were called minor senators, nnd 
had scats on benches, while the others occupied chairs; but 
their votes were the same as those of other senators. Tho 
number of nuncios was 184, besides those of Prussia, whoso 
number was not definite, and who only deliberated when 
the affairs of their province were concerned. 

The nobles, or tbe equestrian order, were tho ruling class 
in Poland: all legislative power was in their hands, and 
none who were not born or noble parents could be invested 
with any civil or military office, or promoted to the higher 
referments in tho church. No noble could be imprisoned 
efore he was convicted, unless ho was taken in flagrante 
delicto. If however he did not appear before the tribunal 
when cited, lie was declared infamous. Tho house of a noble, 
as well as his estates, was free from military quarters. He 
hud tho power of life and death over the persons on his 
estates, but this power was abolished in 1764. Hie house 
of a noble, as well as of a clergyman, was an asylum. If a 
foreigner died without issuo on an estate belonging to a 
noble or the clergy, his property devolved to the landowner 
or tho clergy. The nobles were exempted from all taxes. 
Tho nobles of antient descent enjoyed all these privileges; 
but tho ncwly-creatcd nobles, called scartabelli, could not fill 
offices before the third generation. A noble enjoyed all civil 
rights when lie was possessed of lauded property, or was, 
according to the legal expression, nut us et possessionatus : 
the amount of his property might be very small; and tho 
diet of 1768 abolished even that qualification, and estab¬ 
lished universal suffrage in that class. A noble lost his pri- 
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vileges by carrying on a retail trade, but ho recovered thorn criminal and police affairs; and starosts without jurisdiction, 
by abandoning the occupation. His privileges were also who wore only holders of starostees, or crown estates, which 
forfeited by the commission of certain crimes. Each were granted them on payment of a small annuity, 
noble was obliged to join on horseback the Pospolite The confederation was an association formed by the no- 
Ruszenie, or arridre ban, with a certain number of fol- bles for the defence of their rights. It was generally 
lowers, determined on the occasion by the king and his formed by a few individuals, who met together, and after 
council, and proportionate to the extent of his land having composed the act of confederation, which expressed 
Those who held crown or ecclesiastical lands on lease wore tlio object that they hod in view bv forming that association, 
obliged to do the same. A noble who was condemned t$£ they issued circulars, by which they invited all the nobles 
imprisonment, was released from his prison during the to join their confederation, elected a marshal or chief, and 
campaign, hut returned to it for the remainder of his term counsellors, or members of the government which they pro¬ 
of imprisonment. A noblo who did not appear at tho time tended to have a right to exercise, and really did exercise, 
and place fixed, was liable to have his property confiscated, when their strength was equal to the object. Such coil - 
and to lose his honours. In general the martial law which federations frequently added to the disorder of the country, 
was in force during a campaign was extremely severe. Tho hut sometimes they proved the means of its salvation, as 
palatines commanded the arricre bans of their palatinates was the case with tho confederation o’f Tyszowce in l(i56 
or provinces, and the castellans those of their districts, which freed the country from foreign invasion, and restored 
There were in each district several permanent olliccrs, who John Casimir to his throne. A Rokosh was a general 
were employed on such occasions. meeting of the armed nobles to represent their grievances 

The king was tlio head of the state, and had tho su- and to obtain redress. Such a meeting was legal, when the 
prenic executive power. He also constituted an estate in king, disregarding lho admonitions of the senate, persisted 
the legislative body, which was composed of the king, the in violating the pacta convents, or the compact between the 
senate, and the chamber of nuncios. All judicial and pub- king and the nation. It was founded on the following 
lie proceedings were in liia name. He had the power of clause, which was inserted, for the first tune, in the pacta 
pardon, and the nomination to all dignities and offices, ecclo- convcnta of Henry of Valois (1573) : ‘ Et si quod ahsit, 
siastical, civil, and military, with llie exception of thoso in aliquihus juramentum meum violavero, nullam mihi 
which were elective; ho granted tho starostees, or crown inclyho regni omniumquo dominiovum utriusquo genlis 
estates. Without the consent of lho diet, ho could not (Polos and Lithuanians) obedientiam praestaro.” This 
make laws, impose taxes, declare war, conclude peace, or clause was better defined by the diets of 1607 and 1609, 
form any treaty, coutract a matrimonial alliance, or leave when it was enacted, in the article ‘ do non praestanda olie- 
the country. diontia,' that an armed opposition to the king might bo 

The diet of 1775, a continuation of the same which con- made only when all constitutional means had been om- 
firmod the first dismemberment of Poland, took away the ployed in vain, in order to bring him back to his duty, and 
little authority which tho king possessed, by establishinga that otherwise it was treason. Two instances of Rokosh 

permanent council of 36 members, consisting of 3 bishops, happened in Poland, in 15*25 and in 1607. 

11 temporal senators, 4 ministers of state, and 18 nuncios. The courts of justice of the first instance were llio terri- 
The king, who was the president of this body, could do no- torial courts for civil affairs, composed of elected judges, 
thing without the assent of the council, which was deter- and castle tribunals for criminal affairs, tho judges of which 
mitied by a majority of votes. The ministers of stato were were the starosls-tcapitanei castrenses) appointed by the king. 

2 grand-marshals, 2 court-marshals, 2 chancellors and 2 The courts of uppoul, which decided in tho last iustnnee, 
vice-chancellors, and 2 treasurers. They were all appointed were tho tribunals of Poland and Lithuania, instituted by 
by the king, who could not dismiss them, as their places king Stephen Battery. They were composed of deputies, 
were for life, unless they were advanced to a higher rank Voted annually from tho nobles and tho clergy, and all 
or resigned voluntarily. Tho ministers might also bo matters in which the ecclesiastical came into collision with 
senators. Of all these dignitaries, one was for Poland and the temporal courts were decided by these tribunals. Tho 
one Ibr Lithuania. The grand-marshal was the governor tribunal of Poland sat at Piotvkow for tho affairs of the 
of tho royal court, and the first officer of state. lie provinces of Greater Poland and Russia, and for the affairs 
convoked the diets by the order of the king, and during the of the province of Little Poland at Lublin; that of Lithuania 
interregnum by that of the primate. He maintained the met at Grodno and Vilna. 

public peace during lho diets, received foreign ambassadors, The towns wore governed by the German municipal 

proclaimed tho new laws, and the sentence of the king in law, called the Magdeburg code. This law was introduced at 
cases of capital punishment. It was also his office to pro- a very early period, and till tho reign of Casimir tho Gieat 
side (Tver public ceremonies, and to maintain the police in (A.n. 1333-1370) the appeals were carried to Magdeburg, 
the royal residence. In public solemnities lie preceded the But Casimir abolished the appeal to a foreign tribunal, 
king, with a stall', the badge of his dignity. During the and established a supreme court of appeal for tho towns nt 
absence of the grand-marshal, all those duties devolved i pon Cracow. In later times (ho affairs of the towns Mere 
the court-marshal. When the king resided in Lithuania, decided in the last instance by theassessorial tribunal, at the 
tho officers of that duchy discharged the same duties. head of which was the chancellor or vice-chancellor: it eon- 

The chancellor and vice-chancellor differed only in name sisted of the referendarius and other high magistrates, as 
and precedence; their authority was the same. They well as of two senators appointed by the king and four 
gave a legal sanction to the documents issued by the king, luncios chosen by the diet. 

by affixing tho seals to them. They were also judges in The reforendarial tribunals, which had jurisdiction without 
several cases, civil and ecdusiastical, and ono of them was appeal, took cognizance of all affairs relating to the royal 
always a clergyman. The treasurers presided over .the Llemesncs. The tribunals of the diet, which were presided ' 
financial departments, anil they had a seat in the senate, aver by tho king himself, judged in all cases ofhigli treason. 
The other great officers of state, who lmd not a scut in the and in cases of accusations aga..ist ministers, tribunals, anil 
senate by virtue of their office, were the grand and field other high authorities. 

hetmans,or generals of Poland and Lithuania. They kept The constitution of 1791 established the hereditary cha- 
their offices for life, unless tho field-hetman was advanced rncter of the throne and the abolition of the veto, but it did 
to the dignity of grand-hetman. This made them inde- not sufficiently extend tho royal authority, and it may 
pendent of tne king, and was very injurious to tho royal bo said that it prepared rather thnu accomplished grout 
authority; for though appointed by tho king, he could not reforms. 

dismiss them. There was also a great number of coutt dig- Poland was politically divided, previous to its dismember- 
nitics for Poland and Lithuania, as great chamberlain, cup- ment, into three provinces. Great Poland, Little Poland, and 
bearers, masters of tho stable, &c. Each district had a Lithuania, each of which had sometimes its provincial 
number of dignitaries with the same names as thoso of tho Jiots. Great Poland containod the palatinates of Posnanin, 
court hut their offices were nominal. These last-men- Kalisch, Sieradz, Lenc.zyca, Brest of Cujavia, Inovroclav, 
tioned dignitaries were established in those times when the Plotzk, Mnzovia. Little Poland, which, from successive ae- 
kings in their journeys about the country lived at the ex- quisitions from the Russian provinces, was much more ex¬ 
pense of the inhabitants, and were served by those local tensive than Great Poland, contained the palatinates of 
court officers. The starosts (capitanei) were of two kinds: Cracow, Sandomir.Kicw, Russian Volhynia, Podolia, Lublin, 
starosts with a jurisdiction, capitanei castrenses, who were Belz, Podlachia, Braclav, besides the principalities of Zutor, 
set over castles and towns, and presided in local courts for and Osviccitn. Lithuania contained tlio palatinates of 
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Vilna, Troki Minsk, Brest, Mstislav, Novogrodek, Polotsk, | 
Witepsk, and the principality of Samogitia. The province ' 
of Prussia, containing the palatinates of Culm, Marienburg, 
and Pomerania, Had a local legislature, although the depu¬ 
ties of that province took put in the deliberations of the 
Polish diet in cases where their province was concerned. 
The bishops, palatines, and castellans of that province be¬ 
longed to the Polish senate. 

POLAND —Language and Literature. [Slavonian 
Language and Literature.] 

POLAR BEAR. [Bear.] 

TOLAR SEAS is a term generally used to indicate those 
portions of the ocean which extend from the polar circles 
to the poles themselves. As the ocean in these parts is gene¬ 
rally encumbered by largo fields of ice, and the air is fre¬ 
quently loaded with dense and heavy fogs, the navigation is 
extremely perilous, and was for a long lime avoided by the 
most adventurous seamen. But the experience of the 
whalers, during the course of two centuries, showed that 
these seas could bo navigated with a certain degree of 
safety, if the seamen united boldness with care and pre¬ 
caution, and to this experience we owe tlio great discoveries 
which have been m i le in those seas during the last twenty- 
five years. 

In the middle of the last century, geographers, founding 
their reasoning on some imaginary law of equipoise, were 
of opinion that a continent of great extent must surround 
the southern pole; and they supposed that what at present 
is called Australia was the northern portion of that con¬ 
tinent. The question thus raised was to be decided by 
Captain Cook in his second voyage (1772, 1774). Thai 
bold, experienced, and cautious seaman sailed as far as 
circumstances permitted him along the fields of ice which 
enclose the southern polo to a distance of more than 20°, 
hut ho did not fall in with even an island of any extent, 
though ho frequently passed south of the southern polar cir¬ 
cle, and at one place advanced to between 71° and 72° S. lat. 
Thus the question of a southern continent seemed to be 
decided. Modern navigators however have discovered 
several groups of islands in that part of the Southern Polar 
Sea, whore it was supposed tlint none existed, opposite 
the southern extremity of America, and the most recent 
discoveries lead to the conclusion that this liart of the ocean 
contains an islnnd of considerable extent. For an historical 
account of these discoveries, and a few observations on these 
countries, see Southern Polar Countries. 

That part of the globe which lies within the north polar 
circle comprehends the most northern portions bolh of 
the old and of the new continent; and tlio term North 
Polar Sea, or Arctic Ocean, is applied to that part of the 
sea which divides tlio northern coasts of Europe and Asia 
from those of America. Both continents terminate towards 
the north pole, near 70 u N. lat., in America and Europe 
rather south, and in Asiu rather north of ,tliat parallel, 
which consequently may ho considered as the general 
boundary-line of the North Polar Sea. This sea is united 
to the Pacific by tlio narrow Strait of Behring, which divides 
the most north-western part of America from the north¬ 
eastern projection of Asia, and in the narrowest part, between 
East Capo in Asia and Prince of Wales Cape in America, 
lmrdly exceeds 18 miles in width. The sea by which it is 
united to the Atlantic is as wide as the avemgo width of 
the lust-mentioned ocean, and hence the North Polar Sea 
is frequently considered as tlio most northern portion of 
the Atlantic. Tlio eastern entrance of tlio Fury and 
Hecla Strait, whose southern shores constitute tlio most 
western portion of the northern coast of the American con¬ 
tinent (betweon 69° and 70 u N. lat.), are 2213 miles from 
tlio coast of Norway, hotwoon G9 J and 70° N. lat., or not 
quite 300 miles more than the town of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia from Valcntia in Ireland. 

That part of the Arctic Polar Sea whore it borders 
on tlio Atlantic contains one of tho largest archipelagos 
on the globe. The middle of it is occupied by Greenland, 
which may be considered as the main land of the archipe¬ 
lago. Its northern parts are buried under enormous 
masses of eternal ice. On tho cast of it is the extensive 
group of islands known under tlio name of Spitsbergen, tho 
small island of Jan Mayen, and Iceland. On the west of 
Greenland, and divided from it by Davis’s Strait and Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay, there is a considerable number of islands of great 
size, with whose outline we are imperfectly acquainted, and 
whose number, according to the latest discoveries, has been 


ncreased by two new islands. The most southern of these 
islands approach so near the northern coast Of America, as 
to leave in three places only comparatively narrow hut long 
straits between them and the continent. The most eastern 
of these straits is that of the Fury and Hecla, which sepa¬ 
rates Cockburn Inland from Melville Peninsula, and was 
discovered by Captain Parry in 1822. Farther west is 
Dcase’s Strait, discovered in 1839, by Dcase and Simpson, 
which extends between the continent and an island, to 
which no name was given by the discoverers, because they 
supposed it to constitute the southern coast of an island 
which Captain James Ross had visited in 1839. This 
newly discovered strait is 10 miles wide at each extremity, 
but contracts to three miles in the centre. There is deep 
water in the middle throughout. Its length seems to he 
about 25 miles. Farther to the west is a much wider strait, 
which is likewise nameless, and may he called Simpson 
Strait, in honour of the companion of Mr. Dcase. It sepa¬ 
rates the island called Victoria Lund from the northern 
coast of America, and was discovered in 1838 by Dease and 
Simpson. The most western of these straits, called Dol¬ 
phin and Union Strait, divides from the American conti¬ 
nent the island or islands called Wollaston I .and, which were 
discovered in 1826 by Dr. Richardson. West of this strait, 
or west of 117° W. long., no islands approach the continent 
of America. If a line is drawn from llie western extremity 
of the Dolphin and Union Strait (117° W. long.) through 
the pole, and continued towards llie south, it cuts 63° li. 
long., or Cape Wassau, tho most northern extremity of the 
Island of Novai'a ZcmlVa. This line, which divides the 
Artie Polar Sea into two nearly equal parts, may also ho 
considered as the dividing-line between the more and 
the less navigable portion of that sea. That portion 
of it which opens towards the Pacific by the Strait of 
Behring is always so encumbered with immense musses 
of floating ice, that the boldest navigators have not been 
able to advance farther north than 70" N. lat., where these 
Heating masses constituted a barrier extending from the 
coasts of Asia to those of America. No vessels visit this 
sea for the purpose of taking whales. That portion of the 
Arctic Polar Sea which opens from the above-mentioned 
line into the Atlantic is still tlio principal resort of whalers, 
and is much more open to navigators. Between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland vessels have advanced as far as 81" 
N. lat. British whalers almost every year sail up to the 
most northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay (77° N. lat.), and 
Parry in his first voyage succeeded in advancing westward 
as far as 117° W. long., hut here lie met an impenetrable 
harrier of ice. On the other side, the Russian navigator 
Ziwolka, who surveyed the island of Novai'a ZemlYain 183G, 
found no difficulty in tracing the western coast to Cape 
Nassau, and even the eastern to 61° E. long.; hut impene¬ 
trable masses of ice prevented his advance farther to the 
east. Tlie very scunty knowledge which we possess re¬ 
specting those cold regions does not enable us to assign any 
sufficient reason for this phenomenon; but one of the cir¬ 
cumstances which seems to be active in producing this 
effect is probably tho current which sets from south to 
north through Behring’s Strait with groat strength, and, 
passing through the sea, is very perceptible along the 
eastern coasts of Greenland. It seems however that tho 
whole sea is in motion in tlie same direction; for Parry, in 
his fourth and last voyago, when he tried to get to the polo 
over the ice, was prevented from executing his bold design 
by the massos of ice which occur north of 81°, on the north 
of Spitsbergen, being carried by the curront southward, so 
that he lost" every day as much as ho had gained by moving 
forwards: in fact lie was advancing against the current. If 
a similar enterprise should ever bo again undertaken, the 
attempt must be made in the opposite direction, where 
most probably the current would be favourable. 

POLARITY signifies, in general, a disposition in a body 
or in an elementary molecule of a body to place its mathe¬ 
matical axis in some particular direction; freauently also it 
denotes in a body the existence,either naturally or induced, 
of two points possessing contrary properties. 

If iron-filings be strewed over a mass of natural loadstone, 
it will be found that there are two points on its surface at 
which the filings arc most abundantly attracted, and wher 3 
they dispose themselves nearly in the direction of a line 
imagined to be drawn through the mass. [Magnetism.] 
Then, if the loadstone he cut in tlie form of a sphere, 
having this line for a diameter, the symmetrical arrange- 
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mont of the iron-filings with respect to this line affords an 
indication that thfe particles of tho loadstone may be sym¬ 
metrically disposed about the line; and, from an analogy 
with (he axis and poles of the earth, this line is called the 
axis of the loadstone, and its extremities are called the 
poles. If the mass of loadstone be cht in tho form of a 
prism, the lehgtli of the latter being in the direction of tho 
axis, and if the prism be suspended by its centre of gravity, 
it will be found to take one particular direction with respect 
to the horizon and the meridian of the observer. The two 
extremities of the prism so formed have received the deno¬ 
mination of poles, and tho term is now applied to the oppo¬ 
site extremities of any body or molecule, when it assumes 
or can be brought into a particular direction. 

What has been said respecting the properties of a prism 
funned of the natural loadstone,7s true of a magnetised bar 
of steel [Magnet], and the poles or opposite extremities of 
either material are found to possess a contrariety of cha¬ 
racter. One extremity alwnya tends towards the northern 
part, of the horizon only, and the other towards the southern 
part; and if two such prisms or bars are formed, and sus¬ 
pended by their centres of gravity, on bringing the northern 
or southern pole of one near the like pole of the other, they 
exercise upon each other a mutual repulsion; but if either 
pole of one be brought near the opposite pole of the other, 
they mutually attract each other. 

A piece of natural loadstone, if it could he removed be¬ 
yond tliu influence of tho magnetic power in the earth, 
would probably exhibit no signs of that attractive and di¬ 
rective power which we observe in it, the magnetic fluid, or 
whatever be the cause of the former, being then in equi¬ 
libria in tho mass; and it may be conceived that the mag¬ 
netic power in the earth by some means disturbs that 
equilibrium, forcing the fluid molecules which possess oppo¬ 
site properties, or are in contrary states, towards the opposite 
extremities of the mass. In magnetising a steel bar it is 
probable that tho natural magnetism is decomposed in a 
similar manner. Since in magnetised bars the poles of 
contrary names attract each other, and that the earth may 
he considered as a body possessing boreal magnetism to¬ 
wards the north, and austral magnetism towards the south, 
it is evident that the magnetism which exists in the 
northern extremity or pole of a suspended bar (as a com¬ 
pass needle) must be austral, and that which exists in tho 
southern extremity must be boreal. 

If a cylinder of wood or metal be insulated on a glass 
stand, and it be then brought near a body which has liccn 
electrified by the usual machine, it will bo rendered polar; 
that is, one end will possess the vitreous or positive elec¬ 
tricity, and the oilier the resinous or negativo electricity, 
and near the middle the cylinder will be in a neutral 
state. These conditions may bo rendered evident on elec¬ 
trifying a pith ball, insulated by means of a silk thread, and 
presenting it to the cylinder, when it will be attracted to¬ 
wards one end and repelled from the other. It appears, 
from the effect of the cylinder on the electrified ball, that 
the particles of fluid of the same kind repul each other, and 
those of unlike kinds attract each other. 

Polarity is also obtained by what is called galvanism, 
which indeed differs from electricity only in tho manner in 
which a chatigo in the electrical condition of a body is pro¬ 
duced; in the latter case friction is employed for this pur¬ 
pose, but in the former it results from the contact of metals 
susceptible of different degrees of oxidability. In an 
ordinary battery, the fluid, by chemical action on the zinc, 
produces a separation of tho two kinds of electricity ; that 
which is called positive is carried to the copper plate, and 
the latter communicates it to the zinc plate with which it 
is connected. This action is repeated at every pair of plates 
in the battery; and from the last zinc plate the electricity 
enters tho conducting wire, or that which is employed to 
connect the opposite extremities of the battory: thus the 
zinc extremity constitutes the positive pole of the battery. 
At the samo time an opposing current of negative electri¬ 
city passes from the copper, through the fluidT to the zine, 
from thence to the next copper plate, and so on to the last, 
which is in connection with the conducting wire at that 
extremity of tho battery: this copper end is called the nega¬ 
tivo pole of the battery. 

The attractive power in a magnetised steel bar increases 
from each extremity to about one-quarter of an inch from 
thence, where it is the greatest, and it then diminishes 
gradually towards the centre; this distribution is similar to 


that of the inducod electricity in tho insulated cylinder. 
But experiments show that if a prism of loadstone or a 
magnetised bar be divided into several parts perpendicularly 
to its length, each part is a complete magnet, having poles 
of contrary denominations at its extremities; and this con¬ 
dition is accounted for by Coulomb in the following manner * 
—He supposes that every molecule of loadstone is a small 
magnet possessing opposite polarities at its extremities, the 
axes of all boing parallel to or coincident with the magnetic 
axis of the mass; and that a similar disposition of the mole¬ 
cule is induced in a bar of steel when the magnetic power is 
communicated to it. The austral polarity of each molecule, 
while in tho mass, is destroyed by the* boreal polarity of 
that which is contiguous to it in the common directions of 
their axes; but on separating, us above, tho parts of tho 
loadstone or magnetised bar, that extremity of each which 
is farthest from the northern pole of the liar exhibits the 
austral magnetism appertaining tfc the like extremities of 
the molecules ; and that extremity which is nearest exhibits 
boreal magnetism. 

A magnetised steel bar, when tried by means of a small 
compass-needle, is often found to exhibit, at dillcrcnt places 
in tho direction of its length, a change from boreal to aus¬ 
tral magnetism, and tho contrary. These places are called 
consecutive poles. 

Effects precisely similar to tlioso which have been men¬ 
tioned are also found to exist in the crystals of tourmaline 
and Siberian topaz when llicir electrical properties are de¬ 
veloped by heat. The crystals of tourmaline arc of a pris- 
mulicul form with an uneven number effaces, and they are 
terminated at each extremity by a small pyramid; the polar 
axes being coincident with what may be culled the geome¬ 
trical axes of the prisms. Tho crystal being heated to«piiy 
degree between about 100° and 212° (Fahrenheit), it is found 
that its extremities possess opposite kinds (positivo and 
negative) of ulcctricity; about the middle there is a space 
in which the electricity is insensible; and when the crystal 
is broken across, each fragment, exhibits the like pheno¬ 
mena. (Hauy, Minbralogie, tom. i.) Boracito, which 
crystallises in cubes, is found to have four polar axes, the 
extremities of which possess opposite kinds of electricity 
when healed. These are nearly in the directions of the four 
diagonals of the cube. 

Tho intensity of tho force, either of attraction or repul¬ 
sion, exercised by one of tho poles of a magnet on any body 
is inversely proportional to the square of tho distance of 
such body from that pole; and if a very small compass- 
needle, supported or suspended in tho usual way, ho brought 
near a magnetised bar, it must settle,* between those oppos¬ 
ing forces, in the direction of a tangent to some curve lino 
passing through tho two poles of tho magnet. This is culled 
tho magnetic curve, and the direction of the tangent at any 
given point may be thus investigated:— 



Let N ho the north and S the south polo of a magnet; 
let P be any given point at which uio centre of gravity of a 
small suspended needle may be placed, and join PN, I’S. 

Let the attraction of N on P be expressed by' p^r* and ho 

represented by PB; also let the repulsion exercised by 

S on P bo expressed by p-gj and be represented by PC, 

in the direction of SP produced. Imagine the parallelo¬ 
gram CB to be formed; then, by mechanics, PQ, its diago¬ 
nal, will represent the resultant of the forces acting on a 
particle at P; it will therefore be the direction of the needle 
and of a tangent to tho curve at that point. Let ZQP^ 
be represented by 0; ZQPB by O', and let fall CD perpen¬ 
dicularly on PQ: then by trigonometry, is the value 



of PD, «f, the equivalent of the force represented by PC 

, COB. 

when rCattOedto the direction PQ; and ~|^[* »the value 

«IQD, or of the force PB (=QC) when reduced to the 

cos. 0 cos. Of 

same direction. The sum of these, or "p§T+ “'FFj 5 ’’ 18 


tho value of PQ, and represents the whole force of the 
magnet on the point P in tho direction of that line; hence, 
cos.* 0 cos.* 0' . cos. 0 cos. 6' 

PQ = ps « +“pnT+ 2 ps*. PN* * 

But, hy geometry, PQ'ssPC*—QC a +2PQ. QD; which, 
, , . . 1 1 /cos. 0 , cos. 

by substitution becomes 2+ “pj^i J 

COS* 0 * 

p^„ . Equating these values of PQ* and leaving out terms 

,, , , , , 1 cos * 6 1 

which destroy each other, wo have -pgj- = pj^~ 


cos* O' sin, 9 

"j»jq j whence py, 

PN*. 


sin. 6' 
PN* ' 


and sin. 0 : sin. O ':: PS* : 


Non', produce QP till it meets NS, produced, if neces¬ 
sary, in T; and diaw SA parallel to NP: then, by trigono¬ 
metry, 

SA : PS :; sin. APS : sin. PAS :: sin. QPS : siu. QPN ; 
that is, 

SA : PS :: sin. 0 : sin. O '; bunco 
SA : PS :: PS* : PN*, which being compounded with tho 
identical proportion PS : PN :: PS : PN gives 
SA : PN :: PS 3 : PN 3 . 

But SA being parallel to PN, SA : PN :: ST : NT ; 
tlicifc* fore ST : NT :: PS 3 : PN 3 . 

Thus tho ratio of ST to NT is known; and, consequently 
the position of the tangent PT, from the given position of P. 
If the poles N and S are unlike, us above supposed, the 
curves are of the kind called convergent, as NFS; but if 
the polos aro similar, the curves will be divergent, usNP'S'. 

An analogy has long been known to subsist between 
electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, in respect of the 
power of imparting polarity to bodies and of modifying each 
other’s ofl'ccts. Coulomb found, in 1802, that ncedlos of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and even wood, when about one-third 
of an inch long and ono-fiftioth of an inch thick, if suspended 
between the opposite polos of two strong magnets, presently 
arranged themselves in lines joiuiug those polos. (Biot, 
Traitc de Physique, tom. iii.) Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. 
Faraday, and other philosophers, both in this country and 
abroad, succeeded in exciting magnetism in steel bars by 
tho galvanic battery; and gold needles galvanised liuve 
been found to acquire polarity, and lobe subject, with respect 
to the horizon and the meridian, to a certain variation and 
dip, different however from tlnfte of a steel bar when mag¬ 
netised. 

A small pioco of steel-wire may be magnetised, or made 
to acquire polarity in a short time, by merely placing it per¬ 
pendicularly across the conducting wire of a galvanic bat¬ 
tery in action; and it will bo found that one end of the stool 
attracts either the north or south polo of a compass-needle 
according ns it is placed above or below the conducting- 
wire. But the method employed by M. Ampere to magno 
tiso needles was to twist a wire spirally about a cylinder, 
and to place the needle in a glass tube within the spiral; 
then, connecting tho two extremities of the spiial with the 
poles of a galvanic battery, the needle was found, after a fuw 
minutes, to be strongly magnetised. When the spiral was 
formed from tho right hand downwards, to the left, above 
tlio axis, that extremity of the needle which was nearest to 
tho negative ond of the battery pointed towards tho north, 
and tho extremity nearest to the positive end towards the 
south; and when tlio spiral a as formed in the contrary direc¬ 
tion, the extremity of tho noodle which was nearest to the 
positive end uf the battery pointed towards the north. By this 
method a great intensity of magnetic power is produced; 
the action of tho wiro upon the needle being repeated as 
muny times as there are revolutions of tho spiral about the 
latter. 

In 1820, M. Oersted observed that if a magnetic needle, 
suspended as usual, be placed under and near tho wire con¬ 
necting tho opposite poles of a galvanic battery, tho pole of 
the needle which is nearest to the negative end of the 
battery declines westward; and if the necdlo be placed 
above the wire, that pole declines eastward. The amount 


of the deviation depends on the distance of the wire from 
the needle; and wneti the distance is about three-quarters 
of an inch, it amounts to about 45°. When the wire is in 
the same horizontal plane as the needle, the latter tuffers 
no deviation; but, if on the western aide of the needle, the 

E ole of the latter, which is nearest to the negative end of tho 
attery, becomes depressed; and if on the eastern side, that 
pole becomes elevated. The hypothesis proposed by Oersted 
and Ampere to account for the action of the wire on the 
needle is, that a current passes along the conducting wire 
of a galvanic'battery from each pole towards the middle; 
and that these currents, on meeting, turn each other from 
their rectilinear directions, so that both are compelled to 
move spirally in opposite directions round the wire. In 
thus revolving, they act upon the magnetic particles in the 
needle, or upon the electric currents supposed to circulate 
about them, producing changes in the positions of those 
particles, and thus turning the needle from its place. It 
Was a discovery of Biot, that if a perpendicular line weio 
let fall from any point in a magnetised needle to the con¬ 
ducting wire of a battery, the electric fbreo acting on that 
point is perpendicular to the lino and to the axis of the 
wire; and if the magnetic particles in the needle were five 
to move under the impulses communicated to them by the 
electrical currents about tho wire, it is supposed that those 
particles would arrange themselves so as to place their axes 
in planes coincident with those of the electric currents, and 
at right angles to the lines let fall from them perpendicu¬ 
larly on that axis. Such were found hy Mr. Barlow to bo 
the dispositions assumed by very small magnetised needles 
when placed in any positions near the conducting wire-; the 
effects of terrestrial magnetism on them being neutralised 
by means of magnets properly placed for the purpose. 

POLARIZATION OF LIGHT is the effect of an at¬ 
traction exercised by the particles of what are called doubly 
refracting crystals, or of certain reflecting surfaces, upon 
the particles of light when these puss through the former, 
or are incident upon the latter at a particular angle. By 
those attractions the particles of light, considered as not per¬ 
fectly spherical, are supposed to suffer such rliauges of dis¬ 
position that their axes, or their homologous faces, become 
parallel to one another, or are directed towards the same 
part of space. This supposition inuy be admitted, if Me 
consider the particles of light to be transmitted in rectilinear 
directions from a luminous body; but if we adopt tho undu- 
latury hypothesis, a different explanation must be given. In 
this case, understanding that the vibrations of the otheual 
particles in waves of common light may take place m any 
manner (suppose in the direction in which tho wave is ad¬ 
vancing, m some direction oblique to that line, or even in 
directions which are continually varying); the polarization 
of that element may bo staled to consist in such a resolu¬ 
tion of the attracting forces exerted upon light by the mole¬ 
cules of the refracting medium or tho reflecting surface, in 
consequence of their particular dispositions, that the viola¬ 
tions of the particles of light in the dircotion of tho wave’s 
motion vanishing, the resulting vibrations shall take place 
in a plane perpendicular to that direction, and in linis 
parallel to one another. A plane perpendicular to all the 
lines of vibrations is called the plane of polarization. 

Huygonswas tho first who discovered that when a pencil 
of light falls upon a prism of Iceland spar in any direction 
except one, it divides into two pencils in passing through it, 
and presents to the eye a double image of the object fiom 
whence the pencil proceeds; ho observed also that one of 
these images was formed by a refraction of the usual kind, 
that is, having the usual relation between the sines of tho 
angles of incidence and of refraction, and that the other was 
not so formed, tho ratio of the sines not being constant. lie 
called the pencil by which the first image was formed tho 
ordinarily refracted ray; and the other the extraordinarily 
refracted ray. Iceland-spnr crystallizes in the form of a 
rhomboid, and Huygens discovered that if the rhomboid is 
cut so as to form a plane face perpendicular to the axis (a 
line making equal angles with the three natural faces nr 
planes of cleavage which form one of the obtuse solid 
angles)—-when Hie pencil of incident light falls on tho 
rhomboid in the direction of this line, it is wholly refracted 
in that direction, or the ordinary and extraordinary pencils 
are coincident In all other positions the pencils are sepa¬ 
rated; and the angle between them is a maximum when 
the incident pencil is perpendicular to a piano cut in any 
position parallel to the axis. When tho incident ray is per- 
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pendtcular to one of the natural faces of the rhomboid, the an¬ 
gle between the two refracted pencils is equal to 6° 40', and 
the line joining the images of the object is nearly in the direc¬ 
tion of tne shorter diagonal of that face. 

Huygens also observed, that if the two pencils formed by 
ono which had been made to fall perpendicularly on a 
natural face of the rhomboid of Iceland spar are suffered to 
fall upon a second rhomboid placed so that two like natural 
faces are parallel to or in contact with each other, each of 
the first refracted pencils is not divided into two, but in 
passing through the second rhomboid the ordinarily re¬ 
fracted pencil suffers only the ordinary refraction, and the 
extraordinarily refracted pencil suffers only tho extraor¬ 
dinary refraction. The same thing takes place when, keep 
ing the same faces in contact, one of the rhomboids is turned 
about through an angle of 180?, so that the ends are re¬ 
versed. But the same faces being in contact, when one of 
the rhomboids is turned either way so os to bo at right 
angles to its first position, each pencil, after passing through 
the first rhomboid, thongh it suffers only one refraction in 
the second, changes its character; that which was before 
ordinarily refracted, now becomes extraordinarily refracted, 
and the other becomes ordinarily refracted. In all other 
positions of «the rhomboids each of the two pencils is divided 
into two in passing through the second; the angle between 
them varying according to tho position of tho rhomboids 
with respect to each other. 

The circumstances just mentioned show that the ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary pencils, in passing through one 
rhomboid, acquire properties of a like kind with respect to 
two planes pussing through the incident pencil at right 
angles to one another. If one of these planes pass through 
the axis of the crystal perpendicularly to one of the natural 
faces, the properties of the ordinary pencil have tho same 
relation to this plane which those of the extraordinary pencil 
have to a plane passing through the incident pencil perpen¬ 
dicularly to the same plane: or the particles in the ordinary 
refracted wave always vibrate perpendicularly to the first, 
which is called the principal plane, and those in tire extra¬ 
ordinary refracted wave always vibrato perpendicularly to 
the second plane. Therefore it is said that the ordinary 
pencil is polarized in the principal plane of the crystal, and 
the extraordinary pencil is polarized in a plane perpendicular 
to the principal plane. 

Double refraction is now known to take place in many 
crystals; and tho line in which the ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary pencils coincide is called the optical axis, or the 
axis of double refraction. In Iceland spar it nearly coin¬ 
cides with the shorter diagonal of the rhomboid; but in 
quartz, tourmaline, and other prismalic crystals it coincides 
with the geometrical axis of the prism. All these arc called 
uni aval crystals, though every line which can be drawn in 
the prismaiic crystals parallel to the geometrical axis has 
the property of uniting in one the ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary pencils. 

Some crystals have two and others throe axes of doublo 
refraction; and Dr. Brewster, who discovered tho fact (in 
1810, found that the two images were united in the bi-axal 
crystals, in the directions of both axes. 

If the light of a candle bo viewed through a thin and po¬ 
lished plate of tourmaline, whose surfaces are parallel to the 
geometrical axis of the prism, which, by crystallization the 
body forms, the plate being hold perpendicularly to a line 
drawn from the candle to the eye, that light will appear 
equally distinct in every position of the plate. But, the 
plate being fixed, if the pencil from the candle be made to 
pass through a second plate parallel to the former, and the 
second plato bo turned round in its own plane, the image of 
the candle will vary in brightness according to the relative 
positions of the two plates. If the axes of the plates (lines 
in them parallel to the geometrical oxes of the prisms from 
which they arc cut) arc parallel to each other, the bright¬ 
ness of the image is a maximum, and if the axis of one is 
at right angles to that of tho other, the image vanishes; tho 
light diminishing in intensity from the former position of 
the axes to the latter in each quadrant of the revolution of 
the second plate. 

In 1810 M. Malus, a Colonel of Engineers in the French 
service, communicated to the Institute of Franco the dis¬ 
covery that when a pencil of light is reflected at some par¬ 
ticular angle from the surfaces of transparent bodies, solid 
or fluid, and also from certain opaque bodies, as black mar¬ 
ble and obony, it becomes polarized, like the pencils which 
P.C., No. 1144. 


are transmitted through a doubly refracting crystal. Thus, 
if a pencil fall upon the surface of unsilvered plate-glass at 
an angle of about 54° 35' with a perpendicular to that sur> 
face, and the reflected ray be transmitted through a rhom¬ 
boid of Iceland spar, whother tho principal section of the 
rhomboid bo parallel to the plane of reflection (plane of the 
incident and reflected rays), or whether it b0*perpendicular 
to it,.the pencil suffers no extraordinary refraction ; but in 
all other positions the pencil is divided into two in passing 
through the rhomboid, as if it had previously been refracted 
in a rhomboid of the spar. It may be observed that the 
polarization of tho light takes place simultaneously at tho 

S er and under surfaces of the glass plate: the pencil of 
t being incident on the former surface at the angle 
afrove mentioned, though it is obvious that the angle of in¬ 
cidence at which tho pencil falls on tho latter, is less than 
that at which the pencil fell, before refraction, on the upper 
surface. 

When the reflecting surface is water, the light is found to 
be polarized when tho angle of incidence is !i‘>° AH'; and it 
is found that when the tangent of the angle of incidence is 
equal to the refractive index (the quotient which arises on 
dividing the natural sine of the angle of incidence by that 
of the angle of refraction) of the glass or transparent medium 
from whose surface the light, is reflected, the whole of tho 
reflected light is polarized ; just as the ordinary pencil pro¬ 
duced by the first rhomboid of Iceland spar would be if its 
principal plane were parallel to the plane of reflection, and 
common light had passed through it instead of being re¬ 
flected from the medium. 

In tho undulatory theory of Optics the phenomena of 
the reflection and refraction of common light may bo satis¬ 
factorily explained by supposing a wave to diverge symme¬ 
trically every w r ay about the point at which an agitation of 
the ethereal medium has taken place, the transparent sub¬ 
stance in which a pencil is refracted being supposed to be 
uniformly elastic; and, consequently, it may be admitted 
that in common light the undulations arc of a spherical 
form having tho agitated point as a centre. But it is evi¬ 
dent that if the molecules of the medium through which this 
vibrations of light are transmitted are not uniformly elastic, 
tiro particles of light will move with different velocities in 
different directions ; and thus the waves will not bo spherical. 

It was an hypothesis of H uyghens that the extraordinary 
refraction in Iceland spar arose from a propagation of tho 
light composing the pencil in spheroidal waves; but to M. 
Fresnel is due the investigation of a general equation for 
the form of a wave, or, as it is called, the surface ofelasti 
city in that medium. The research is*founded on the sup¬ 
position that the arrangement of the particles in the crystal 
is such that, while the attractions exercised by those parti¬ 
cles on any one of the luminiferous particles in a wavo have 
for their resultant a force which is not in general coincident 
with the direction of the vibrations of the latter in the wuve, 
there may yet be three lines of direction at right angles to 
one another, and having a common point of intersection, in 
each of which, if a particle be displaced by its vibration in 
the wave, the resultant of the attractions shall be in the 
same line, and shall act in a direction opposite to that of the 
displacement. For a demonstration of this property in an 
elastic medium see the article Light in the * Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,’ sect. 998, &.c. 

Now imagine three rectangular co-ordinate axes OX, OY, 
OZ to exist in tho crystal, and suppose the crystal to be cut 



n the form of a rectangular parallelopiped, having one of 
ts axes, as OZ, coincident with the axis of the crystal (sup¬ 
posed to be uni-axal). Let OX, OZ coincide with the plane 
if the paper, and let the constitution of the crystal be such 
that the attractive forces of its particles upon the lumini¬ 
ferous aether among them are equal in directions parallel to 
OX and OY, but different in directions parallel to OZ. 
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M. Fresnel considers tliat, whatever ho the law of the at¬ 
tractions of the particles of crystal, the attraction exercised 
upon a displaced particle ol‘light must be some function of 
that displacement; and that, in the direction of the co¬ 
ordinate axes, it may be represented by a.X, «.Y, and b./ 
respectively; .where a and b (forces of elasticity) are con¬ 
stants depending on the positions of OX, OY, and OZ. with 
respect to the particles of the crystal; the force in OY be¬ 
ing equal to that in OX, us above, by the nature of the 
crystal; also X, Y, and Z are the components, in the direc¬ 
tions of the co-ordinate axes, of a displacement or extent of 
the vibration of a particle in any direction from O. Let 
this displacement he represented by I), and let the line of 
direction in which the particle vibrates from O make with 
OX, OY, OZ the angles a, p, y respectively ; then X = D 
cos. a, Y = D cos. /3, Z — D cos. y ; and, if the attractions 
in the co-ordinato axes he reduced to otic in the lino of vi¬ 
bration drawn from O, the whole attraction in that direc¬ 
tion becomes « D cos.® « + mDcos.*/3 + b D eos.*y. M. 
Fresnel then imagines a surface of elasticity (curve surface 
of a wave) to be constructed so that the variable radius from 
O may be proportional t • the square root of the last expres¬ 
sion ; and, representing that radius by K, wc have R* = 
a 1) cos.® a -f aD co 1 -.- /> 4- b D cos.* y. But, when R co¬ 
incides with OX, wo have a = 0, and both p and y are 
right angles; consequently, in that case R*--=aD, which 
represent by A*. Again, when R coincides with OY, wo 
have p = 0, and both a and y are right angles; conse¬ 
quently then, also, R* = aD or A*. Lastly, wheu R coin¬ 
cides with OZ, y = 0 and R* — b 1), which represent by B*. 
Tlius A, A, B may represent the three rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nate axes of tho surface of elasticity ; and the wave is there¬ 
fore of a spheroidal form. 

Now, let the plane front of an incident wave, perpendicu¬ 
lar to tho paper, fall upon tho plane of the axes OX, OY, 
making with it an unglo equal to OMN (which represent 
by 0), and cutting it in a line passing through M perpendi¬ 
cular to the paper. Then, considering only those vibrations 
of the particles of luminiferous ether in the frontof the wave 
which take place in lines purallel to MN, and in lines pa¬ 
rallel to that drawn through M perpendicular to the paper, 
that is parallel to OY; the latter vibrations are those which 
are immediately acted on in the same lines but in opposite 
directions by the force of elasticity in OY; that is, by the 
force aY, which holds tho place of aD cos.*/3, or of A* in 
the value of R* (since P is nbw = 0). The vibrations in 
lines parallel to MN must be resolved into vibrations pa¬ 
rallel to OX and OZ; which, by mechanics, may l»e done 
on multiplying them by cos. 0 and sin. 0 respectively: so 
that, if lr be the displacement of a particle in MN, we have 
IF cos. 0 for the displacement in OX, and D' sin. 0 for that 
in OZ; and those being reduced to the direction MN be- 
comu D r cos.* 0, and 1)' sin.* 0 respectively, which hold the 
places of a Dcos.* a, b D cos.*y, in tho value of R*, since, 
when R is in the plane XZ, y is the complement of a. 
Therefore tlic whole force of attraction on a vibrating par¬ 
ticle in the direction MN may ba represented by A* cos. 2 0 + 
15 2 cos. 2 0, while the force in the direction perpendicular to 
MN and to tho paper may be represented by A*. But. the 
radii of tho surface of elasticity, by the hypothesis of M. Fres¬ 
nel, are represented by the square roots of those terms; 
therefore A represents the radius in tho direction parallel 
to OY on either side of M, and V{A* cos.® 0 +B* sin,® 0} 
represents that in MN on either side of tho same point. 

By the theory of undulations theso represent the velocities 
with which two waves of light arc propagated within the 
crystal in directions perpendicular to their fronts; and, 
being unequal, it follows that there will bo two series of 
waves diverging from M, their directions depending on 
their velocities. The velocity represented by A being con¬ 
stant, this branch wave, whatever bo the direction of tho 
incident pencil, is of a spherical form and follows the law 
of ordinary refraction; that is, tho sines of the angles of 
incidence and refraction bear to each other a constant 
ratio; the other velocity, depending on 6, differs according 
to the direction of that pencil; and hence arises the extra¬ 
ordinarily refracted pencil. Since each of these waves is 
formed by vibrations in directions parallel to ono line, the 
ordinary wave by vibrations parallel to OY, and tho other 
by vibrations parallel to MN, the light in each of the two 
refracted pencils is that which is called polarized lights and 
the lines of vibration OY and MN being perpendicular to 
one another, it follows that the planes of polarization for 


the ordinary and extraordinary pencils are also perpendicular 
to one another. 

If M bo tho centre of the wave of extraordinary refraction, 
the fronts pm, qn, ro, & c., at any succossive intervals of 
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time will be similar, and tho tangents at p, q, r, &c.,in any 
line drawn from M, will be parallel to one another; then, 
if a line be let fall from M perpendicularly to any tan¬ 
gent qP, the distance MP will always lie proportional to 
V{ A* cos.® 0+B* sin.* 0}, where 9 is the angle MyP, or 
NMO in the former figure. But by the nature of tho 
ellipse, if A be the semi-transverse, and B the semi-con¬ 
jugate axis, any diameter, as one parallel to P q, making 
an angle equal to 0 with the semi-transverse axis, is equal to 

" 7 ,-T -s-? an<1 > the parallelogram 

,/{A* cos.® 0+ B® sin.® 0} 1 

formed on two conjugate diameters is equal to A.B, it follows 
that, in an ellipse, v{A* cos.*0-f-B® sin. s 0} is equal to the 
perpendicular height of such parallelogram; that is, it is 
equal to a perpendicular let fall front M upon the tangent 
Pq, as above. Therefore, the projections of tho plane 
surfaces of the waves, on the plane XZ (Fig. 1) are ellipses. 

The squares of the velocities of the ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary pencil being respectively A® and A 3 cos.® 0 -|- 
B* sin.* 0, or A* and A®—(A® —B*) sin.® 0. it follows that 
the difference between the squares of the velocities is 
(A*—B*) sin.® 0 ; that is, a quantity which varies with tho 
square of the sine of the angle made by tho incident pencil 
with the axis of the rhomboid. But B is greater than A in 
Iceland spar, tourmaline, beryl, and many other crystals, in 
which case A*—B® is negative; and hence tho crystals of this 
class have been called negative. When A is greater than 
B, as in quartz, ice, &e., the crystals are called positive. In 
the former case the velocity of the extraordinarily refracted 
pencil is greater than that of tho ordinary pencil; ortho 
refractive index for the ordinary pencil is greater than that 
for tho extraordinary pencil. And, in the latter case, tho 
velocity of the extraordinary pencil is less than that, of tho 
ordinary pencil; or tho index of refraction for the ordinary, 
is less than that for the extraordinary pencil. 

In polarized light the vibrations of particles in the direc¬ 
tion of the-wave’s motion are insonsiblo. 

The rule discovered by Huyghcns for finding the velocity 
of the extraordinary pencil is as follows:—In the negative 
crystals (Iceland spar, &c.) let AB he tho axis in which the 
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double refraction vanishes, and let CD be drawn at right 
angles to that axis; then, if a plane perpendicular to the 
paper pass through this line, the double refraction in such 
plane will be a maximum. Let m bo tho index of refraction 
for the ordinary, m! the index for the extraordinary pencil, 
and imagine a spheroid having its axes AB, CD inversely 

proportional to those indexes; that is, let AB ^ = —^ be 

the smallest, and CD^=~>^ bo the greatest. Then the 

variable radii. On, &c. of the spheroid will represent the 
velocities of tho extraordinary pencil when light is incident 
upon a sphere of crystal in the directions of such radii. 
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M. Biot, who discovered the class of positive crystals 
(in which in' is greater than in), showed that when AB is 
made the longer, and CD the siiorter axis of the spheroid, 
the radii On still represent the velocities of the extraor¬ 
dinary pencil; and M. Fresnel has given the following 
more general rule: Imagine any ellipsoid, whose axes A, B, 
and C are reciprocals of the refractive indexes in those di¬ 
rections, to be cut by a plane passing through the centre; 
the lengths of the greatest and lenst radii in the section 
will he the lengths of the radii of the ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary waves, and consequently the velocities with which 
those waves are propagated in the crystal when light is in¬ 
cident in a direction perpendicular to that section. 

In crystals possessing three unequal axes of elasticity it is 
proved that the ellipsoid of elasticity admits of two circular 
sections, which are firmed by diametral planes passing 
through the mean axis of tho ellipsoid, and that these sec¬ 
tions are equally inclined to the two other axes. The normals 
to these sections are the directions of no double refraction, or 

the optic axes of the crystal. And both Fresnel and Dr, 
Young have shown that if unity be divided by the squares 
of the two semi-axes of a diametral section of such ellipsoid, 
the difference of tho quotients will vary with the product 
of the sines of the angles which the perpendicular 10 this 
section makes with the two normals to the circular sections 
of the ellipsoid. 

That the polarization of light consists in its particles 
being made, by the attractions of the molecules of tho po¬ 
larizing medium, to vibrate in lines perpendicular to some 
plane, is an hypothesis founded on tho results of numerous 
experiments, of which it may be proper to mention one or 
two of tho most simple, in addition to tho refractions in 
Iceland spar and the reflections from polished surfaces 
already noticed. If two plates of tourmaline are placed 
one on the other in like positions, that is, with their axes 
parallel to each other, the light of tho sun or of a candle 
will be readily transmitted through them ; and if, while tho 
plates are in contact, one ho turned round in its own plane, 
the light will gradually diminish till the axes of the plates 
are at right angles to each other, when none will pass 
through. Now these circumstances indicate that the lu¬ 
miniferous cot her can pass freely through such plates only 
when the vibrations of its particles in them are performed 
in lines parallel or perpendicular to the axis of the plate; 
and that the cause of the light being arrested at the second 
plale, when its axis is perpendicular to that of the first, is 
tho impossibility of the particles, while so vibrating in 
passing out of that first plate, finding a passage between the 
molecules of the other in that position of its axis. Hence it 
may reasonably bo concluded that, by the attractions of tho 
crystal molecules, the vibrations of the particles in tho 
waves of incident light were brought to the directions above 
supposed. 

Again, if two pieces of unsilvered plate-glass he placed 
so as to send the light of the clouds from C to the eye at £, 
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after reflection at A and B, the angles of incidence and re¬ 
lied ion at both being equal to the polarizing angle (54° 35'); 
then the pencil being polarised at A, if the glass B be so 
situated that the pencil BE is in tho piano of reflection 
CAB (supposed to bo perpendicular to both glasses and to 
coincide with the plane of the paper), the greatest quantity 
of light is reflected from that glass: but, the glass A re¬ 
maining undisturbed, if the other bo turned about tho point 
B so that its plane, now oblique to the paper, may muke 
always the same angle with the line AB; in proportion as 
BE, by such revolution of the glass, deviates from the plane 
of reflection CAB, the light reflected from the glass will 
diminish, and it will finally vanish or be absorbed when BE 
becomes perpendicular to the plane CAB. The loss of the 
light in the position last mentioned may he considered as 
an evidence that the vibrations of the particles in the 
polarized pencil AB, BE are, after reflection from A, ren¬ 
dered perpendicular to one plane, as CABE. Now the 


reflected pencil BE remains polarized till it vanishes en¬ 
tirely, which is when it is brought into a plane perpendicular 
to CAB ; at this time the vibrations at B become perpen¬ 
dicular to their former direction, or parallel to the plane 
CAB; in which stale the constitution of the reflecting surface 
is such as to absorb or disperse the light of (hat pencil, u 
appears therefore tlmt light which has been polarized in one 
plane cannot produce polarized light in a plane at right 
angles to the former. 

By a partially polarizod pencil is meant one which, 
having been reflected once at an angle greater or less than 
tho polarizing angle, when seen through a tourmaline 
plate capable of revolving in its own plane, or when re¬ 
ceived at the polarizing angle on another reflecting surface 
which, like the glass B above, may revolve upon the first 
reflected pencil wit bout alteriug the inclination of the latter 
to it; the pencil thus seen through the tourmaline, or 
twice reflected, never vanishes entirely in consequence of 
such revolution of B, but merely undergoes variations of 
brightness and passes through several states of greatest and 
least intensity. It must he observed also that all the differ¬ 
ent colour-making rays of light are not polarized by 
reflection at tho same angle; and lienee it is that white 
light is not completely polarized when reflected from any 
transparent medium having a high dispersivu power. 

Rock crystal, which has tho power of polarizing light, 
is also found to have tho power of depolarizing it, or of re¬ 
ducing it to its ordinary state, when the polarized light is 
transmitted through it in one particular direction. This 
discovery was made by Dr. Brewster, who also found that 
the like property existed in Iceland spar, topaz, chrysolite, 
and several other minerals. Gum arabic, horn, and tor¬ 
toise-shell were found to depolarize light in every position. 
Dr. Brewster also ascertained that, if a prism of Iceland 
spar were placed, either in a horizontal ora vertical position, 
upon a plate of inica or topaz, tho plaue of tho latter being 
vertical, tho light polarized by tho mica suffered no change 
in passing through the spar; but when tho spar was placed 
on tho mica, at an angle of 15°, with a vertical or horizontal 
line, the polarized light was completely depolarized. Dr. 
Brewster therefore gave to these diagonal-lines the name of 
depolarizing axes; and to those in vertical and horizontal 
directions, the name of neutral axes. When the Iceland 
spar was inclined to tho vertical neutral axis of a plate of 
miea or topaz, in a plane perpendicular to that plate, at such 
an angle that the polarized light loll on it at an angle of 15 u , 
the image, which was before invisible, reappeared; that, is, 
the light, became depolarized. This effect did not take 
placo when the spar was similarly inclined to the plate in a 
plane passing through the horizonal neutral axis of tho 
mica; but, on making the trial with the depolarizing axis, 
it was found that each of these last was accompanied by ail 
oblique neutral axis. (Brewster on New Philosophical 
Instruments, book iv., ch. 4.) 

The phenomena first observed by M. A in go in IS It, and 
called by him circular polarization, consist in the changes 
of colour undergone by tho two images formed when a 
polarized ray is made to passat right angles through a plate 
of rock-crystal cut perpendicularly to the axis of double 
refraction, and when those images are examined by a dou¬ 
bly refracting prism. On turning this prism half round, the 
extraordinary image, which at first was red, became suc¬ 
cessively orange, yellow, green, and violet; and on continuing 
the revolution of the prism, the tints recurred in the same 
order. The hypothesis proposed by the discoverer, in order 
to account for this effect, is that the several coloured rays, on 
emerging from the rock-crystal, are polarized in different 
planes. Again, if between Jhe glasses at A ami B (Jig 4> 
there be interposed a plate wh^h possesses the property of 
double refraction, the image reflected from A nppearsgcne- 
rally bright, but at times covered by dark rays, and some¬ 
times by complicated rings richly coloured; the arrange¬ 
ment depending on the direction of toe pencils to some 
fixed lines in the interposed plate, as tho latter isr inclined. 
Now the light being polarized by A, the sets of waves 
enter the crystal with different velocities, and their union in 
passing through it produces a light not polarized, or not 
in the same planes as before; therefore they again became 
capable of being reflected from B. But since the positions 
of the two planes of polarization, as well as the difference 
in the velocities of the pencils, depend upon the directions of 
the paths through the crystal; tho nature of the^ight pro- 
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duccd by the union of the two emergent pencils, and conse¬ 
quently its intensity, will vary with the direction in which 
it enters the eye after reflection from B. Thus variously 
coloured spots and curves will be seen. (See Airy’s Math. 
Traett, Optica, Art. 144, &c.) 

This branch of optics has been extended by Brewster, 
Biot, Fresnel, Young, Sir J. Herschel, and others; but it 
may bo sutlieient in this place to have indicated it. 

Professor Forbes of Edinburgh has succeeded in polar¬ 
izing radiant heat, both by reflection and refraction; em¬ 
ploying, for the purposo of measuring tho intensities, an 
instrument of such delicacy as to be capable of indicating 
an increment of temperature equal to about. of a degree 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Tho Professor has also depo¬ 
larized heat; and sinco depolarization is a consequence of 
double refraction, it follows that the existence of a doubly 
refractive property in heat is thus demonstrated. [Undu- 
latory Theory of Light.] 

POLDERS. [Flanders Agriculture.] 

POLE, POLAR. The word wo\of as applied to a point 
means a turning or hinge point, and was applied to the 
points at the extremity of the axis of the celestial sphere 
in tho antient astronomy. Hence, on the hypothesis of 
tho earth's rotation, il comes to mean the extremities of 
the axis on which ttie earth turns. From this primary 
meaning all the various uses of t oe word pole have been 
derived. For example, when it was found that tlio mag¬ 
net did not always point to tho north pole, but to another 
point, it was natural to call that other point tho magnetic 
pole. Previously to this use of tho word, it had already 
taken a widor signification, as follows:—On looking at the 
position of the equator with respect to the poles, it is obvious 
that if the equator, or circle of equal day and night, should 
be changed, the axis must also be changed, and the poles 
of rotation. Hence any great circle of the sphere is 
said to have its poles, meaning those points which would 
become poles of rotation if that circle became the equator. 
[Sphere.] 

A term seldom passes through several significations, 
however nearly related, without at last becoming generic in 
the widest senso. The word pole is now used to denote any 
point which is of so striking a character as to require a dis¬ 
tinct name. In physics the word is naturalised in mag¬ 
netism, electricity, and optics; insomuch that any tendency 
towards a particular point, or even towards a particular 
direction, is termed polarity. In geometry, the only defini¬ 
tion which can now be given of this term is, that it means 
any point which it is wanted to mean. Thus a point con¬ 
sidered as the origin of Co-ordinates is called the pole; 
and when distances measured trom the origin are among 
the co-ordinates, they urc called polar. Again, it. is a well 
known property of the conic sections, that if all possible 
chords bo drawn through any one given point, and a pair 
of tangents be drawn from the extremities of eaeh chord, 
the intersections of nil the pairs will lie in one straight line; 
the point through which thu chords are drawn is called the 
polo of that straight line. 

POLE STAR. [Ursa Minor.] 

POLE. [Perch.] 

POLE, REGINALD, the celebrated Cardinal, was born 
in a. i). 1500, tlio same year which gave birth to the 
emperor Charles V. He was of very illustrious de- 
sceut on the side of liis mother, who was the daughter of 
George, duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward 
IV., and cousin-german to Elizabeth, queen of Henry 
VII. and mother of Henry VLI1. He was a younger son, 
and received an education such as was given to those who 
were destined to high stations in the church, being placed 
when a child in the Carthusian monastery at Slicne, from 
whence he was removed to Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
lie had the benefit of the instruction of tho celebrated 
Linacre. As early as 1515, he was made B.A., admitted 
into deacon’s orders, and, when only nineteen, was mado 
denn of Wimboruo and dean of Exeter. 

About 1520 ho went abroud to pursue his studies in an 
Italian university, visiting Padua for that purpose. He 
returned to England in 1525. when he was received by the 
king in a manner befitting his rank and eminent attain¬ 
ments. But .the gaieties of the court of Henry VIII. 
had fewer charm# for him than the opportunities for seclu¬ 
sion and study which were afforded by the monastery at 
Bhene, to wbioa ho retired, Times were however approach- i 


ing when it was impossible for a man like Pole to be a mere 
spectator from the silent hold of a Carthusian monastery, 
nor could he think it right to be a mere spectator, mild and 
gentle, humane and pious as he was. 

When the king had resolved on divorcing his queen and 
acting in defiance of ecclesiastical authority, Pole presented 
a strenuous opposition, and wrote his famous treatise Pro 
Unitate Ecclesiastica. This was a great disappointment to 
the king, who withdrew his pension, deprived him of his 
preferments, and procured that he should be attainted in 
parliament. The king had now entered on that bloody 
course in which lie persevered for tho remainder of liis 
life. There is little doubt that Pole would have shared 
tho same fate which befel More and Fisher, had he not 
withdrawn himself from England and the reach of the king. 
As it was, his elder brother was put to death, and his 
mother, the old Countess of Salisbury, was executed, both 
on the poorest and weakest pretences. 

During the remainder of tho reign, and through the 
whole reign of Edward VI., Pole lived abroad. In propor¬ 
tion as he was hated by the king, be was cherished by the 
pope, by whom he was made a cardinal, employed on several 
important embassies, and was in fact a principal adviser 
touching all matters which eifected the spiritual allairs of 
tlic realm of England, and touching the Reformation gene¬ 
rally. On the death of pope Paul III. in 1519, ho nar¬ 
rowly missed being elected to the popedom. Failing in 
this, he retired to a convent uear Verona, where he con¬ 
tinued till the accession of Mary to the English throne, 
when an attempt was made to ve-unite the English nation 
to the great body of the Western church. 

He reappeared in his native country at tho very begin¬ 
ning of the reign, coming us legate from the Roman 
sec, with full power to absolve tho nation, and receive it 
again into the bosom of the Catholic church. Parliament 
supplicated the queen that this re-union might take place, 
and the re-uuioti was eifected. Then began the cruel mea¬ 
sures for the extirpation of heresy and heretics, which havo 
made the reign of Mary so infamous in the English annals. 
How iar Cardinal Polo was implicated in the guilt of those 
needless and unjustifiable severities, is one of the points 
in his life on which different opinions will bo enter¬ 
tained by those who study with attention the history of that 
period. It is certain that he had great influence in the 
councils of that reign, and that he accepted the archbishop¬ 
ric of Canterbury when Cramncr was put to death. At 
the same lime, the upparunt rectitude of his conduct and 
the general mildness of liis disposition seem to forbid us to 
suppose that be could be any party to the dreadful severi¬ 
ties of that period. 

Besides the high dignity of primate, he was made chan¬ 
cellor of both the universities, which he visited by liis com¬ 
missioners. If any man could have done it, he would have 
effected the entire reversal of the measures of thu Reforma¬ 
tion in England, had the life of tlio queen been prolonged: 
but her reign was short; she died in 1558, and, by a singu¬ 
lar coincidence, Pole himself died about sixteen hours after 
her. 

Those who wish to enter at large into the history of this 
distinguished person, and to soo what may bo said on both 
sides, in respect to liis character and conduct in those am¬ 
biguous times, may consult his Life, written by Mr. Philips, 
and the Review of the Life, by Dr. Gloster Ridley. His por¬ 
trait by Raffaelle, well known by the engravings of it, givos 
a very lively idea of his personal appearance. 

POLECAT. [Weasels.] 

POLEMARCH. [Archon.] 

PO'LEMO (IloXfptuv), tho name of several Greek writers, 
of whom the most important are:— 

L Polkmo, the philosopher, the son of Philostratus, who 
succeeded Xenocratos as the head of the Old Academy 
about ».c. 315. (Diog. Laert., iv. 16.) He died in u.c. 
270, and was succeeded by Grates. (Clinton’s Fast. Hell., 
vol. ii., p. 367.) 

Polutno wrote several works (Diog. Laert., iv. 20), which 
are referred to by Cicero (Acad. Qua-st., ii. 42), but none of 
them have come down to us. Cicero says that Polumo did 
not differ much from Aristotle. (De Oral., Hi. 18.) Zeno 
and Arcesilas were his disciples. (Cic., Acad. Quasi., i. 9.) 

2. Polk ito, the sophist, who was born at Laodicea, and 
was one of the most celebrated teachers of rhetoric in the 
beginning of the second century of tho Christian sera. He 
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wu highly esteemed by Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. He 
taught at Smyrna, and conferred great benefits upon the 
town. He died in his fifty-sixth year, and is said to have 
been buried alive at his own request, because he was unable 
to endure the pain which he suffered from attacks of the 
gout. 

The Life of Polemo has beeh written by Philostratus, 
who mentions several of his works. These however are all 
lost, with the exception of two funeral orations (in-traptot 
Xoyot), supposed to have been spoken in honour of Cynaegi- 
rus and Callimachus, who fell in the battle of Marathon. 
These orations were first published by Stephanus, ] £67, and 
afterwards by Poussines, 1637, Toulouse. The most recent 
and the best edition is by Orellius, Leipzig, 1819, 8vo. 

(Fabricii Bibliotheca Greeca, ed. Harles, vol. vl, p. 2; 
Philostratus, Life of Polemo.) 

3. Polk mo, surnamod Pkkiegktes (biripitiytiTr)c, Strabo, 
ix., p. 396), was a native of Samos or Sicyon (Athen., vi., p. 
234, d), and was mudo a citizen of Athens. (Suidas, Po¬ 
lemo.) He lived about n.c. 200. A list of his works, which 
amount to twenty-six in number, and are principally on 
geographical and historical subjects, is given by Clintou, in 
the third volume of his ‘Fasti Hclleuici,’ p. 514. None of 
these have come down to us entire, but the fragments which 
arc extant have been published under the following title:— 

' Polemonis Poriugclao Fragmonta collegit, digessit, Notis 
auxit L. Preller. Acc. de Polemonis Vita et Scriptis ehdo 
Historia atque arte Pericgcturum Commentationes,’ Lips., 

1838, 8vo. 

PO'LEMO (IToXf/iwt'), the author of a work on physio¬ 
gnomy which is still extant, of whose life no particulars aro 
known. According to some writers, ho was an Athenian, 
but Sylburgius (in Prtrfat. ad Aristot., vol. vi.) and Fabri- 
eius ( Bibl. Gr., vol. ii., p. 170) consider his style to be too 
incorrect for a native of that city. From some expressions 
used by Polemo (for instance, the word t!Su\6(h>roc, lib. i., 
cap. 6, p. 197), it seems probable that he was a Christian. 
As to his date, it is only known that he must have lived 
beforo the time of Origcn, who quotes him ( Cont . Cels., 
lib. i., p. 26). His work (which appears to have suficml 
much from the ignorance of transcribers) is divided into 
two books. In the first, which contains twenty-three 
chapters, after proving tho utility of physiognomy, he lays 
down the general principles of the science; he speaks of the 
shapo of tho head, of the colour of the hair, of the forehead, 
the eyes, the ears, the nose, the manner of breathing, the 
sound of the voice, &c: in the second kook, which consists 
of twenty-seven chapters, ho goes on to apply tho principles 
ho had before laid tlown, and describes in a few words the 
characters of the courageous mau, the timid, the impudent, 
the passionate, the talkative, &e. The greater part of his 
observations aro very ridiculous, but several of them have 
been borrowed by J. B. Porta and other more recent writers 
on the subject of physiognomy. His work was first published 
by Camillus Peruscus, with /Elian’s * Varia Historia’ and 
other works, Greece, Romm, 1545,4to. A Latin translation 
by Nicolas Petreius was published with Mclelius ' Du Naturfi 
Ilominis’ and other works, Venet., 1552, 4to. There is also 
an edition of the Greek text by Franc. Montecucli, Matin., 
1611, 4to.; and it is insorteu by Sylburgius in the sixth 
vol. of his edition of Aristotle’s works, Francof., 1587, 
4to. The best edition is that by J. F. Franzius, who has 
inserted it in his ‘ Scriptores Physiognomic Veteres,’ 
Altenb., 1780, 8ro., Gr. and Lat., and has added a learned 
preface and notes. 

PO'LEMO. [Pontos.] 

POLEMONIA'CEvE, a natural order of monopetalous 
Exogens, with a trifid stigma, three-celled fruit, anil seeds 
attached to an axilo placenta, the embryo lying in the 
midst of albumen. They aro allied to Convolvulaceee, from 
which their calyx, estivation, placentation, seeds, and threo- 
celled fruit distinguish them; and also to tho Echial 
alliance, from which their placentation, undivided capsular, 
not nueamentaceous fruit, and straight inflorescence, equally 
disjoin them. They consist for the most part of gay-flowered 
herbaceous plants, natives chiefly of North America. The 
genera Collomia, Phlox, Leptosiphon, Gilia, and Polemo- 
mum are common objects of cultivation, on account of their 
beauty; as also is Cobeea, a climbing plant which grows 
with great rapidity, and is much used during the summer 
for covering trellis-work and places which require to be de¬ 
corated with foliage for a few months. None of tho order 
are of either economical or medicinal value. 



Poll*muuinm nsi»nileum. 

1, a calyx, ntyl**, anti stigma; 2, a trau*.vor<o unction of tlio ovnvy; 3. a can- 
suit* ; 4 t a perpendicular heoliun of u seed, showing the embryo; 5, a corolla 
laid opeu. 

POLI, JOSEPH XAVIER, was bom at Mollefta in the 
kingdom of Naples, in 1716. Ho was educated at tho uni¬ 
versity of Padua, under the celebrated Fucciulati: he was 
also the pupil and friend of Morgagni, and fellow-student with 
Scarpa, with whom ho studied anatomy and medicine. On 
the termination of liis education lie entered tho army, and 
his scientific and literary acquirements becoming known to 
Ferdinand I., he appointed him, in 1776, professor of mili¬ 
tary geography at Naples. The king also sent him into 
France, Germany, England, and Holland, to visit the differ¬ 
ent foreign military academies. During his travels ho 
became acquainted with many eminent scientific men in the 
countries which he passed through. In England he met 
with Hcrscliel, Banks, and John Iluntcr, and he ucquired 
much information from Hunter on comparative anatomy 
anil on tho mode of preparing specimens in natural his¬ 
tory. Whilo in London ho was elected a member of tho 
Royal Society. On liis return home lie was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of experimental philosophy at Naplos, and he after¬ 
wards undertook the oihco of tutor to the hereditary prince, 
and became director of the military academy at Naples. 
He always highly enjoyed tho confidence and favour of tho 
royal family, and he accompanied them to Sicily during the 
French revolutionary war. Ho died at Naples in 1825. 

Though ho successfully cultivated other branches of 
science and literature, Poli owes his celebrity to his researches 
in comparative anatomy and natural history: his attention 
was particularly directed to the study of the testaceous 
mollusca. While travelling in Italy and abroad, he formed 
a very fine collection of shells, which was purchased of him 
by the Neapolitan government. He determined however to 
be something more than a simple conchologist, and diligently 
investigated tho structure and habits of the animals that 
inhabit the shells, which had hilncrto almost escaped atten¬ 
tion. The results of his labours were published in u splendid 
work denominated * Testacea utriusque Sicilia* corumquo 
H istoria ot Anatome,’ folio, Parma. Two volumes appeared 
in 1792-5, illustrated with thirty-nine beautiful whites en¬ 
graved on steel. These contain the multivalved and bivalved 
testacea, and cost tho author twelve years of research. The 
third volumo, embracing the univalves, was dolayed by tho 
political troubles with which the country was agitated; and 
though nearly completed, was not published until'1826, 
after the death of the author: it contains eighteen plates, 
making fifty-seven in all. This sumptuous work is as re¬ 
markable for the value of the text as the beauty of tho 
plates. Tho structure, habits, locality, and mode of capture 
of the different molluscs inhabiting the southern coasts of 
Italy are accurately described; as well as the form, colour, 
and other peculiarities of the shells in which they arc con¬ 
tained. Poli discovered many new and interesting anato¬ 
mical and physiological facts, os well as now genera ana 
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•pecies; and his descriptions arc mostly very accurate. He 
foil however into some errors, the principal of which was 
that of mistaking the nerves of these animals for lympha¬ 
tics. This mistake arose from the circumstance of the 
former organs in tho mollusca being surrounded by a loose 
cellular sheath, which may be easily injected with quick¬ 
silver. The first discovery oif the nervous system of tho 
testacea is duo however to Pali, though he mistook its 
nature. 

He also wrote several works on geography, and some 
Italian poems. 

POLICASTRO. [Salerno, Province ] 

POLICE is that department of government which has 
for its object to secure the safety, peace, and convenience of 
the community. Its primary object then is the prevention 
of crime and the pursuit of offenders; hut besides thjs the 
police system is subservient to other purposes, such as tho 
suppression of mendicancy, the preservation of order in great 
thoroughfares, the removal of. obstructions and nuisances, 
and tho enforcing of those local and general laws which 
relute to the public health and comfort. 

In the Anglo-Saxon times tho whole community was 
called upon to aid in protecting.life and property; and tho 
spirit of this system, though the system is no longer appli¬ 
cable to the existing state of society, still characterises this 
department of our institutions. The object of the present 
notice will be to give some account of the former and pre¬ 
sent constitution of the police in England. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period the sheriff of each county, 
chosen by tho freeholders in the folkmotc, was the chiel 
officer who was responsible for the conservation of the 
peueo; and in his half-yearly visitations to each hundred ii: 
the county, lie inquired whether there was any relaxation 
in the efficiency of tho means for effecting this object. The 
hundred originally consisted of ten divisions, each containing 
ten freeholders, mutually pledged to repress delinquencies 
within their district. All males above the ago of twelve were 
obliged to appear at the sheriff’s visitation, to state the dis¬ 
trict to which they belonged, and to be sworn to keep the 
wane. One out of every ten freeholders had precedency of 
lis companions, and the whole were bound to bring delin¬ 
quents to justice within thirty days on pain of being them¬ 
selves liable to penalties. The population was thinly scat¬ 
tered; every man was known to his neighbours; and no 
man could depart from his dwelling without the consent ol‘ 
his fellow-pledges; and the consent of the sheriff was neces¬ 
sary to enable a man legally to go out of his own county 
No man could enter a neighbourhood without being recog¬ 
nised as a stranger, and probably exciting suspicion; am 
this suspicion, quickened by the responsibility of the free 
holders, soon caused a hue and cry if the stranger could giv 
no good account of himself, [Hue and Cry.] 

After the Conquest, the advantages of the system wer< 
recognised by several of the Norman kings, particularly by 
William I., and by Henry I. in the early part of his reign. The 
former ordered that every freeman should be under pledges, 
and the latter that views of frank-pledge should be taken it 
order that none might escape responsibility. But a greai 
innovation was made in the Anglo-Saxon system, when the 
sheriff, instead of being elected by the freeholders, was 
appointed directly by the king. lie would doubtless be 
generally a Norman, and therefore indisposed to meet the 
people in their popular courts: at all events the sheriff’s 
‘ tourn,* or half-yearly visitation, catno in no long time ti; 
be neglected. 

When Henry I. instituted the office of justices-itineran 

{ Conservators of the Peace], the functions of the sheriff 
lecame of still less importance. By the stat. Merton, c. 
10, passed 2uih Henry III. (1230), freemen who owed 
suit to the county or hundred court were allowed to appear 
by attorney. Tho stat. Marl., c. 10, c. 24, passed inllie 52 
Henry 111. (12C8), dispensed with the attendance of the 
baronage and clergy at the sheriff's court unless their 
attendance was specially required; and it also prohibited 
the justiccs-itinerant from amercing townships on account 
of persons above the age of twelve years not having been 
sworn in pledges for keeping tho peace. By these various 
measures the untieut system was greatly impaired ; and the 
new laws which were introduced from time to tiino for the 
purpose of repressing crime do not seem to have been very 
successful. In 1 ‘277, nine years after the passing of the 
statute of Marlborough, the absence of ‘ quick and fresh 
pursuit* of felons is noticed as an evil which was increasing, 


To supply the energy and alacrity of the old system, fines 
,nd penalties were imposed by the stat. Westminster, prim. 

3 Edward I., see. 9, on all who neglected to pursue offenders. 
The statute directs that * all generally be ready and appa¬ 
relled at tbe commandment and summons of the sheriffs, 
and at the cry of the county to pursue and arrest any 
felons when any need is.’ * The statute of Winchester, 13 
Edward I. (1283), endeavoured to maintain the spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon laws by making the county or hundred 
responsible in case of a delinquent not being forthcoming, 
and the ditty of apprehending him was cast upon all the 
king's subjects. This statute also regulated the office of 
constable, an officer who had succeeded the Anglo-Saxon 
hundred or tything man. [Constable.] The constables 
were directed what measures they were to take for prevent¬ 
ing crime and keeping the peace. In every town, village, 
and tything they were to set a watch according to the size of 
the place, every night from Ascension till Michaelmas, from 
sunset to sunrise ; and the watchmen were to apprehend 
and examine all strangers, and on their refusal to obey the 
summons of the watchmen, thoy might levy hue and cry to 
take them. Tho gates of all walled towns were to be shut 
from sunset to'sunrise: the highways were to be kept clear 
of hushes, woods, or dykes for me space of two hundred feet 
from hedge to hedge, so that felons might not conceal them¬ 
selves. Every man was to have arms in liis house for pre- 
saving the ppace; and the constables were empowered to 
take the view of such arms. The prevention of crime, as 
well as tho pursuit of criminals, was also one of the primary 
duties of constables, and they were charged to make pre¬ 
sentment at the assizes, sessions of the peace or leet, of all 
blood-shcddings, affrays, outcries, rescues, and other offences 
against the peace. The justices to whom these present¬ 
ments were made in the first instance, reported directly to 
the justices-itinerant, or at once to the king or liis privy- 
council ; and the supreme executive made provisions accord¬ 
ingly. At the same time the responsibility cast upon the 
hundred quickened the vigilance of the inhabitants; and 
this responsibility extended to individuals in many cases. 
Tho following extracts from the Year-Books of the Exche¬ 
quer are instances of this: ‘ 16 Edward I„ Sussex: murder 
and robbery —township of Tyndon amerced, because it hap¬ 
pened by day, and they did not take the offender.’ ‘ 6 
Edward II., Kent: manslaughter (upon a sudden quarrel) 
committed in the highway of Wrothaiu—three bystanders 
amerced because they were present when the aforesaid 
Robert killed tho aforesaid John, and did not take him.’ 
And in tho reign of Elizabeth the popular vigilance which 
this system had created leads a writer of that day to remark 
that ‘ every Englishman is a serjeant to take the thief, and 
who showeth negligence therein do not only incur evil 
opinion therefore, but hardly shall escape punishment.’ 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon system of mutual protection having 
fallen to decay, the spirit of vigilance which characterised it 
was in some measure replaced by the greater energy anil 
activity of the supreme executive. In process of time great 
social and political, and, it may be added, physical changes 
have rendered both systems equally incapable of effecting 
tho objects for which they were intended. 

Instead of being almost entirely engaged in agriculture, 
the population is now occupied in an extraordinary diversity 
of employments and pursuits, many of them occasioning 
and requiring a high degree of intellectual cultivation. 
Persons so engaged, and the more numerous class who live 
by manual labour, cannot now follow up the * quick and 
frash pursuit’of felons, at the cry of the hundred or 
county, from the incompatibility of such a duty with their 
ordinary pursuits and their daily labour. By a rural popu¬ 
lation, consisting in a greater proportion of persons having 
property at stake, and armed for the purpose, the call of the 
sheriff would be attended to with alacrity, and the excite¬ 
ment of the pursuit would probably be far from disagreea¬ 
ble. But now such a pursuit would bo quite ineffectual: 
an offender may have committed a robbery in Lancashire 
in the evening, and be concealed in the metropolis by the 
next morning. As a consequence of these various changes, 
it has not been possible to render the hundred responsible 
for the delinqucnces committed within its limits, and the 
inhabitants being now, except in a few coses (7 & 8 Geo 
IV., c. 31), free from such responsibility, they arc naturally 
careless respecting either tho prevention of crime or the 
apprehension of criminals. And while the disposition of 
the community to aid the public force in these duties was 
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gradually diminishing, the duties of the constable became 
much more complicated, and required tho whole of the tltne 
of those who fulfilled thorn. The same necessity which had 
rendered a standing army, instead of a militia, a moro use¬ 
ful division of employment, had bocome equally urgent in 
the casu of those on whom devolved the duty of keeping 
the peace and watching over the security ofthe community. 
Instead however of the constabulary force being re-organised, 
and adapted to a new state of society, it was suffered to re¬ 
main, with weaker powers, to cope with circumstancos which 
demanded increased vigilance, activity, and intelligence. The 
office of constable, which, to be competently fulfilled, required 
a complete devotion to the purposes for which it was insti¬ 
tuted, remained still a yearly appointment, aud one so ob¬ 
noxious, that persons were thrust into it who were incapable 
of executing the duties. Under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the loss of time and the scanty remuneration 
offered no inducement to exertion; and if the duties were 
performed with something like energy, by the farmer or small 
tradesman during his year of office, they were performed at 
the risk perhaps of injuring their private interests. A power 
so constituted cannot effectually prevent crime; and it is 
equally inefficient for the purposes of inquiry and present¬ 
ment. The parish constable usually acts only when called 
upon by some private party, and the services of the consta¬ 
bulary force are only combined occasionally, when any evil 
has become so extensive as to oxcite loud compluinl, and 
then the absence of general regulations and rules of disci¬ 
pline renders their services of comparatively little value. In 
the manufacturing districts, when any disturbance is appre¬ 
hended, such a force is useless, and the practice is either to 
swear in a largo number of special constables, or to call in 
the aid of the military power. Thu former proceeding is 
found to be very inefficacious, as tho special constables arc 
deficient in the necessary degree of discipline, and they are 
us timid in the performance of their duties as they are un¬ 
willing to undertake them. The appearance of controlling 
a district by military force is an evil which, under present 
circumstances, cannot he avoided in many cases. The want 
of confidence in tho old police force is also attested by the 
existence of upwards of five hundred voluntary associations 
for the apprehension and prosecution of felons: their funds 
are expended in the prosecution of criminals, rather than in 
the prevention of crime. Some of these associations have 
rules which bind the members, as in the case of horse-steal¬ 
ing. to take horse, and join in the pursuit ofthe thief. Railway 
Acts bind tho companies to maintain a police during tho 
formation of tho line. An act was passed in August, 1840 
(3 and 4 Viet., c. 50), entitled * An Act to provide for keep¬ 
ing the peace on canals and navigable rivers.’ Privat e watch¬ 
men are also extensively employed in docks ami warehouses. 

To correct the various evils incident to the constitution of 
the present rural constabulary, tho magistrates of Cheshire, 
in 1820, made tho first provincial attempt to improve the 
administration of police in their county, and they obtained 
an Act (10 Geo. IV., e. 07) which authorised them to ap¬ 
point and direct a paid constabulary. A more successful 
attempt was made at Barnet by a voluntary association, 
which at first engaged two officers only to patrol a limited 
district. The plan was found so advantageous, that it was 
adopted in a more extensive circle. These isolated exam¬ 
ples however render the adjacent unprotected districts in a 
worse state than they were before. The establishment of a 
new police force for the metropolis, in 1S29, has done more 
towards exhibiting the advantages of employing a trained 
body of men for all the purposes for which the old consta¬ 
bulary was appointed, than any other circumstance. Viewod 
at first with suspicion and dislike, from its somewhat mili¬ 
tary organization, the clamour with which it was assailed 
has died away, and public opinion is now steadily in its 
favour. Each parish had formerly managed its own police 
affairs; and before 1829, the total police force of the metro¬ 
polis consisted of 797 parochial day officers, 2785 night 
watch, and upwards of 100 private watchmen: including 
the Bow-street day and night patrol, there were about 4000 
men employed in the district stretching from Brenlfora- 
bridge on the west to the river Lea on the east, and from 
Highgate on the north to Streatham on the south, the city 
of Lmdon being excluded. The management of this large 
force was of varied and often of conflicting character. 
The act of parliament creating the new police force (lo 
Geo. IV., c 44) placed the control of the whole body in 
the hands of two commissioners, who devote their whole , 


time to their duties: they are immediately responsible to 
the home secretary of state. By the 2 & 3 Victoria, e. 47, 
the metropolitan police district may be extended to any 
parish or part of a parish situated within 15 miles of 
Charing Cross, the first act having limited its operation to 
a distjjnco of twelve miles. The number of men of each 
rank serving in the metropolitan police force, in January, 
1840, wasaB follows:-— 


1 

Inspecting Superintendent 

• 

Salary. 
£400 0 

1 

Superintendent . 

• 

300 

0 

16 

ditto . 

• 

250 

0 

73 

Inspectors 

• 

118 

6 

349 

Sergeants 

• 

63 

14 

250 

Constables, 1st class . 

• 

54 

12 

2,527 

ditto 2nd „ 

• 

49 

8 

2G9 

ditto 3rd „ . 

• 

44 

4 


The sergeants and constables are allowed clothing, and 
each married man of theso two ranks is allowed 40 pounds 
weight of coals weekly throughout the year; each single 
man is allowed 40 pounds weight weekly during six winter 
months, and 20 pounds weight weekly for the .remainder 
of the year. 

The total number of the force is 318G, who are placed in 
divisions, each division being employed in a distinct district. 
Every part of the metropolis is divided into * beats,' and is 
watched day and night. The total disbursement on account of 
the force, for the year 1839, araouuted to 221,993/., one-fourth 
of which is paid by the treasury out of the public revenue, 
and the other three-fourths by tho respective parishes. Since 
August, 1839, the horse patrol, consisting of 71 mounted 
men, who arc employed within a distance of several miles 
around London, has been incorporated with tho metropolitan 
police. The Thames police consists of 21 surveyors, each of 
whom has charge of three men and a bout when on duty. 
The establishment is under the immediate direction of the 
magistrates of the Thames Police-office. Tho city of Lon¬ 
don still manages its own police affairs, which have been 
placed under a far moro efficient system since the establish¬ 
ment of the metropolitan police force. In 1833 the num¬ 
ber of persons employed in the several wards of tho city 
was—ordinary watchmen, 500; superintending watchmen, 
f>5; patrolring watchmen, 91; beadles, 54—total, 710. The 
number of tncu ou duty in tho city at midnight is about 
400. The expense of the day police, consisting of about 120 
men, amounts to about 9000/. a-ycar, and is defray ed by tho 
corporation ; and the sums levied on the wards for tho sup¬ 
port of the night-watch average about 42,000/. per annum. 
In addition lo the paid watchmen, about 400 ward consta¬ 
bles are appointed. 

The police of tho metropolis and the district within fif¬ 
teen miles of Charing Cross (exclusive of the city of Lon¬ 
don) is regulated by tile Acts 10 Geo. IV., c. 44, and 2 ami 
3 Viet- c. 47, and together they form the police code for nearly 
a seventh part of the population of England and Wales. 

The officers aud men of tho metropolitan police have been 
til various times engaged in 200 places to protect the peace 
when the local force has been found incompetent. In 
nearly all the boroughs constituted under the Municipal 
Reform Act (5& G Will. IV., c. 70) a paidpolieo force has 
been established as nearly as possible on the same footing 
as the metropolitan police. In the metropolis, ‘when any 
burglary or serious offence is brought to the knowledge of 
the police, the superintendent or other officer ofthe division 
or subdivision where the offence h-s occurred immediately 
examines the circumstances, or makes a precognition and a 
report upon them and tho measures taken in consequence. 
.... A daily report or presentment, is made to tho com¬ 
missioners of aTl the chief occurrences which have taken 
place during the preceding twenty-four hours in every divi¬ 
sion of nearly two counties, upon which presentment such 
instructions are given as any special circumstances may 
scum to require. Upon other reports, made at such inter¬ 
vals as to comprehend general results, if it shall appear 
that in any district there has keen an influx of depredators, 
additional strength is directed' upon it, or explanations are 
required if any marked evil appear to continue without 
abatement.’ The state of things under the former dis¬ 
jointed and conflicting system is thus described in the Re¬ 
port of a Select Committee of tbc House of Commons in 
1831:—‘ The police was roused into earnest, action only as 
some flagrant violation of the public peace or some deep inj ury 
to private individuals impelled it into exertion ; and secu- 
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rity to persons end property was sought to be obtained, not 
by the activity end wholesome vigour of a preventive police, 
which it is the paramount duty of a state to provide, but by 
retorting from time to time, as an occasional increase of the 
more violent breaches of the law demanded it, to the high¬ 
est and ultimate penalties, in the hope of checking the more 
desperate offenders/ Not only is tne metropolitan police 
active niglit and day in preventing depredations and sup¬ 
pressing mendicancy, but its attention is directed to giving 
assistance in caso of accidents, reporting nuisances and ob¬ 
structions, and in keeping a vigilant eye upon the recesses 
of profligacy and crime. Tho same services are performed 
with more or less efficiency in the largo towns which liavi 
the services of a trained body of men. 

The difficulty of re-organising the rural constabulary lin 
hitherto retarded the general improvement of this force 
while the increased vigilance of the towns has rendered such 
a measure more imperative. In October, 1837, a commis¬ 
sion was appointed under the crown ‘ to inquire into th( 
best means of establishing an efficient constabulary force in 
tho counties of England and Walesand the commission¬ 
ers having taken means to ascertain the opinions of the 
magistracy in each petty-sessional division in tho country, it 
was found that, out of -135 divisions, the magistrates in 123 
of them recommended t.ho appointment of a paid rural 
police; in 13 divisions they recommended such a force, 
with a proviso that it be placed under their exclusive con 
trol; in 77 divisions the appointment of a.patrol or of addi 
tional constables was recommended; in 16, the hette 
remuneration of the present constables; in 37 divisions i 
was considered that further security was necessary; and ir 
122 divisions nu opinion was given that no alteration wai 
required. The local magistracy are in many instances jea 
lous of the interference of the supreme executive; yet, not 
withstanding, the balance of opinion is in favour of at 
alteration. The evils of the present inefficient system arc 
fully described in the Report of tho Constabulary Commis 
sioners (No. 169, Session 1839). Some of their recom¬ 
mendations involve questions of provincial organization 
which render it very difficult to bring a uniform system o 
police administration into general operation. In a bil 
introduced into the House of Commons in 1839, an altemp 
was made to remove some of these obstacles, and a very 
clear and detailed account of the plan was printed with the 
hill (No. 71, Session 1839) ; but the measure was regarded 
as too elaborate, and introduced so many innovations as to 
occasion its ultimate rejection. 

The following is a brief summary of tho principal reasons 
whieh induced tho Constabulary Commissioners to recom¬ 
mend the appointment of a paid police force in lien of the 
present parish constables:—The want of organization in 
any existing force has encouraged crime, and each person 
living by depredations costs much more to the community 
than a paid constable. Resides the expenses of judicial esta¬ 
blishments, a sum exceeding 2,000,000/. is paid annually in 
England for the repression of crime, while the means for the 
attainment of this object are imperfect and inefficient. Even 
the money at present contributed by voluntary associations for 
self-protection would, it is thought, go fur towards obtaining 
nn effective combined force; and there would bo also tho sav¬ 
ing of time to several thousand persons now annually forced 
into almost useless service as constables, or a saving of 
money which is paid for substitutes. The extent of tho force 
required is estimated at rather more than 8000 men, and the 
annual cost at a sum below 450,000/., including expenses of 
management and other charges, the whole not exceeding 
1 {d. in the pound on the valuation of real property in Eng¬ 
land and Wales in 1815 ; and it is proposed that one-fourth 
of the annual cast be defrayed out of the consolidated fund, 
and the other three-fourths out of the county rate. The 
average number of commitments in England is upwaids of 
100,000 annually, which number, it is assumed, represents 
a total of 40,000 persons living wholly by depredation, to 
which must he added those who live partiaUyby such means 
and escape detection, to meet which active body a trained 
force of 8000 men appears to bo a moderate estimate. The 
commissioners recommendod that a disposable force of 300 
or 400 additional men be kept for extraordinary services. The 
patronage connected with a paid constabulary should be vested 
in those who are directly responsible for its efficiency; and 
local supervision and control might be made consistent 
with this arrangement. The success of such a force, would 
of course depend to a great extent upon its being seconded 


by popular feeling, and, contrary to the opinion of many 
persons, it would he less likely to infringe upon personal 
liberty than a body of isolated individuals, as ah acquaint¬ 
ance with legal duties forms part of the training of a com¬ 
bined force, which must in all cases have general rules for 
its conduct and government. Should a trained constabu¬ 
lary be established, the commissioners recommended that 
the men be changed from one district to another in the 
same manner as the officers of the Excise establishment. 

The government has not thought proper to take any steps 
for the goneral establishment of a trained constabulary force 
in England and Wales; but in 1839 an act was passed (2 
and 3 Victoria, c. 93) enabling the magistrates to appoint 
county and district constables, thus leaving the improve¬ 
ment of the police to their discretion. The act empowers 
the magistrates assembled in quarter-sessions to report to 
the secretary of state the necessity of appointing additional 
constablus, but not in a greater proportion than one consta¬ 
ble to each one thousand of the population; the expenses to 
be charged upon tho county-rate in the several divisions in 
whieh the force has been appointed. To secure unity of ac¬ 
tion and general uniformity, tho secretary of state is to 
frame rules for the regulation of the new force. The men 
employed in it are not to exercise any other employment, 
and arc not allowed to vote at elections for a member of par¬ 
liament. The provisions of this act have been adopted by 
the following counties or districts of counties:—Bedfordshire, 
Bucks, Cumberland, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
Notts, Salop, Stafford, Suffolk, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, 
and Glamorganshire. A Parliamentary Return (No. 363, 
Sess. 1840) shows the estimated expenses of the new con¬ 
stabulary force in each of the above counties, and the ad¬ 
ditional rate in the pound which it will be necessary to 
levy for its maintenance. 

In August, 1840, an act received tlie royal assent (3 and 4 
Victoria, c. 88) amending the act of the previous session for 
facilitating tho establishment of a paid constabulary. It. 
removed tho restriction in the previous act whieh limited 
the appointment of constables to a proportion not exceeding 
one to each one thousand of the inhabitants ; and made pro¬ 
visions for the consolidation of the borough and county 
police in cases where the respective authorities desire to 
enter into such an arrangement. 

In nddition to the two actsabove mentioned, tlie following 
statutes enable magistrates to obtain any additional police 
force which may be requisite to ensure the conservation of 
the peace:—1, The 3 and 4 Win. IV., c. 90, entitled‘An 
Act to repeal an Act of tlio 11th year of his late Majesty 
King George IV., for the lighting and watching of parishes 
in England and Wales, and to make other provisions in lieu 
thereof, by which the rate-payers can tax themselves for the 
purpose of watching/ This act is intended to supersede the 
necessity of each parish incurring the expense of obtaining 
a separate local act. 2, The Act 1 and 2 William IV., c. 
41 (amended by the 5 and 6 Win. IV., e. 43), relates to the 
appointment of special constables, and tho title sufficiently 
explains its object:—‘An Act for amending the laws rela¬ 
tive to the appointment of special constables, and for tlie 
better preservation of tho peace/ Under this statute spe¬ 
cial constables may be sworn iu on apprehension of a breach 
of the peace, and they may be paid out of the county rate. 
Tho act also onables the magistrates to obtain the services 
of the metropolitan police, and provides in like manner for 
their payment. 

POLICY and POLITY. Policy is generally used to 
signify the line of conduct which the rulers of a nation 
adopi on particular questions, especially with regard to 
foreign countries, and according to our opinion of that par¬ 
ticular line of conduct we say that it is good or bad policy. 
Polity has a more extended sense, being synonymous 
with tho principles of government, and this is tho 
sense of the Greek ‘ politeia ’ ( noXirtia ), from which it 
s derived. Police, in an extended sense, is that branch 
if polity which is concerned with tho internal economy of tho 
state. In a more restricted sense it is a branch of pre¬ 
ventive administration, distinct from the administration of 
ustice, the object of which, among other things, is tlio 
mnishment of crimes committed. 

POLICY. [Insurance.] 

POLIDO'RO DA CARAVA'GGIO. [Caravacoio.] 
POLIGNAC, MELCHIOR, CARDINAL DE, born 
X Puy in Languedoc, in 1661, of an illustrious family, 
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studied at Paris, and took holy orders. He accompanied 
Cardinal do Bouillon to Rome in 1689. and was employed 
as a negotiator to settle some differences between Prance 
and the court*of Rome. In 1693. the Abb# de Polignoc was 
sent by Louis XIV. as ambassador to Poland, where, after 
the death of John Sobieshi, in 1696, ho contrived to have 
Francois Louis de Bourbon, prince of Conti, proclaimed 
king of Poland by the majority of the electors. But another 
party proclaimed Frederic Augustus, elector of Saxony, who 
was at length acknowledged by the whole nation. [Au¬ 
gustus II..] Louis XIV., being displeased, recalled the 
Abb# de Polignao, and banished nim to his abbacy at Bon- 
port, where he employed himself in writing his poem in re¬ 
futation of Lucretius. Being recalled to court after some 
years, he was appointed by Louis XIV., in 1706, auditor of 
the rota at Rome, a court which is concerned about ques¬ 
tions of ecclesiastical benefices and other clerical temporali¬ 
ties throughout the Catholic world. In 1709 he returned to 
France, and in 1710 he was sent to Holland to negotiate 
the general peace. He was one of the French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at the congress of Utrecht. In 1713 he was named 
cardinal. In 1724 he went to Rome as minister of France. 
In 1732 he returned,and he died in 1741,atavery advanced 
age. Cardinal Polignac was a member of tho French Aca¬ 
demy, of the Academy of Sciences, and of that of Inscrip¬ 
tions and Belles Lettrcs. ( Eloge du Cardinal de Polignac, 
Paris, 1742.) 

His Latin poem, ‘ Anti-Lucretius, site de Deo et Natura 
libri no vein,’ Paris, 17 54, is a refutation of the system of Lucre¬ 
tius, and intended as a demonstration, from evidence afforded 
by tho works of the creation, of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the maker and regulator of all things. Some of the de¬ 
scriptions are very fine; the style resembles that of Virgil. 
The ninth book was left unfinished by the author, and the 
wholo poem was not published till after his death. The 
' Anti Lucretius’ has been translated into French and 
Italian. 

POLIGNY. [Jura, Department.] 

POLIN1CES, De Montfort’s genuine name for Natica 
Mammilla (Nerita Mammilla, Linn.), his Polinices ulbus, 
and other similar forms. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY is the name given to a de¬ 
partment of knowledge the limits of which are not yet 
accurately defined. The word economy, applied to domestic 
concerns, means the art of well administering the private 
affairs of a family, of regulating its expenditure according to 
its income, and providing for the wants of the members of 
tho household. By analogy, political or ‘ public’ economy 
has been considered by many as conversant about the prin¬ 
ciples of administering tho wealth of a country with a view 
to its increase, regulating the expenditure, providing for the 
wants of the people, and endeavouring to maintain and 
increase their comforts. But by taking such an extensive 
view of the subject, most writers, and especially continen¬ 
tal writers, have considered it necessary to investigate 
all the causes of the prosperity of nations, and have in¬ 
volved themselves in multifarious discussions on tho va¬ 
rious forms of government and of civil institutions which 
are supposed to affect the economical condition of a people. 
By so doing they have encroached upon the science of 
general politics and legislation, and have brought forward 
their own theories of laws, ethics, and administration, with 
the view of showing their influence on the social state. But 
it is evident that such a vast field of inquiry must exceed 
the powers of any single writer, and that the attempt to 
embrace so many difficult and varied subjects under one 
division of knowledge, tends to confuse rather than to 
elucidate. Modem writers, especially in England, have 
therefore limited their inquiries to the principles which 
overn the production and accumulation of wealth, and its 
attribution and consumption. ‘The Wealth of Nations' 
was the title which Adam Smith gave to his work. In 
this consists the main difference between tho modern 
English and the Italian and Frcnoh economists. The latter 
maintain that the political economist is concerned not only 
with the aggregate production of wealth, but with its most 
beneficial distribution among individuals, not only with 
wealth in short, but with happiness also. The modern Eng¬ 
lish writers, on the contrary, say that the appropriate subject 
of the political economist is not happiness, but wealth; that 
wealth is confined to material objects, the produce of land 
and of industry; that the political economist who assumes to 
explain the phenomena of the production of wealth ought 
P. C* No. 1146. 


to lay down the general principles on which wealth is pro* 
duced, as they are deduoibie from actual facts; it is the 
business of the statesman, the philosopher, or the politician, 
to say what ho thinks best for the general prosperity of 
society, after he has examined the evidence of the political 
economist, which is an essential part of the evidence, but 
not the sole evidence to be attended to in the conduct of a 
nation's affairs. But here the English economists also seem 
to be divided among themselves. Some appear to think 
that the principles of political economy, as the term is un¬ 
derstood by them, majf bo deduced with the certainty of 
mathematical demonstration, whilst others assert that there 
are many important propositions in political economy which 
require limitations and exceptions. ‘The desire to sim¬ 
plify and generalise lias occasioned an unwillingness to 
acknowledge the operation of more causes than one in tho 
production of particular effects; and if one cause would ac¬ 
count for a considerable portion of a certain class of pheno¬ 
mena, the whole has been ascribed to it without sutiicicul 
attention to the facts which would not admit of being so 
solved.’ (Malthus, Principles qf Pblitical Economy, ‘In¬ 
troduction.’) Malthus quotes the controversy on tho bullion 
question as an instance of this kind of error. Ho afterwards 
goes on to say, * Adam Smith has stated that capitals nro 
increased by parsimony, that every frugal man is a public 
benefactor ( Wealth of Nations, b. ii., cli. 3), and that the 
increase of wealth depends upon the balance of produce 
above consumption (b. iv., cli. 3). That these propositions 
are true to a great oxtent is perfectly unquestionable. No 
considerable and continued increase of wealth could possibly 
take place without that degree of frugality which occasions 
annually the conversion of some revenue into capital, and 
creates a balance of produce above consumption ; Uul it is 
quite obvious that they are not true to an indefinite extent, 
and that the principle of saving, pushed to excess, would 
destroy the motive to production. If every person was satis¬ 
fied with the simplest food, the poorest ciothiug, ami tlm 
meanest houses, it is certain that no other sort of food, 
clothing, and lodging would be in existence ; and us there 
would be no adequate motive to the proprietors of land 
to cultivate well, not only the wealth derived from conve¬ 
niences and luxuries would be quite at. an end, hut, if tho 
sumo division of land continued, the production of food would 
be prematurely checked, and population would come to a 
tend long before the soil had been well cultivated. If con- 
uinplion exceed production, the capital of the country must 
bo diminished, and its wealth must be gradually destroyed, 
from its want of power to produce; if production bo m a 
great excess above consumption, the motive to accumulato 
and produce must cease from a want of will to consume. 
Tho two extremes are obvious; and it follows that there 
must be some intermediate point, though the resources of 
political economy may not be able to ascertain it, whereby, 
aking into consideration both tho power to produce and 
he will to consume, tho encouragement to the increase of 
wealth is the greatest. The division of landed property 
presents another obvious instance of the same kind. No 
person has ever for a moment doubted that the division of 
.uch immense tracts of laud us were formerly in possession 
»f tho great feudal proprietors must be favourable to iu- 
lustry and production. It is equally difficult to doubt that 
a division of lauded property may be carried to such an ex¬ 
tent as to destroy all tho benefits to he derived from tho 
accumulation of capital and the division of labour, and to 
occasion tho most extended pot jrty. There is here then a 
oint, as well as in the other instance, though we may not 
know how to place it, where the division of property is best 
uited to the actual circumstances of the society, and cal- 
ulated to give tho best stimulus to production and to tho 
ncrease of wealth and population.’ (Malthus, Introduc- 
ion.) 

We cannot enter into anything like an examination, how¬ 
ever brief, of the principles of political economy; but we shall 
merely statu a few general propositions which ere univor- 
ally acknowledged as true. 1. Every man desires to obtain 
additional wealth with as liltlo trouble to himself as possible. 
2. The increase of population is limited either by physical 
or moral evil, or by prudential motives.* 3. The powers of 
labour, and of the other instruments which produce wealth, 
nay be indefinitely increased, by using their products as 
he means of further production. 4. Agricultural pro¬ 
duce is not susceptiblo of tho same unlimited increase as 
manufactures. The principal tonics discussed by political 
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economists are: 1, the definition of wealth; 2, of produo- i 
live and unproductive labour; 3, on the nature and measures 
of value; 4, on the rent of land; 5 f the wages of labour; 
6, the profits of capital; 7, the results of machinery; 8, the 
circulating medium, or currency; 9, the nature and condi¬ 
tions of commerce, or exchange of commodities. Most of 
these subjects are treated in this work under the heads 
Accumulation, Balancb o* Trade, Bullion, Con¬ 
sumption, Currency, Exchange, Profit, Rsnt, 
Wages, Wealth* 

History qf the Science. —The gnat nations of antiquity, 
the Greeks and Romans, had no notion of what we under¬ 
stand by political economy. They sought to increase their 
wealth chiefly by war, by conquering and plundering weaker 
nations, and appropriating to their own use part of the 
produce of their industry. They considered handicraft and 
trade as degrading to a citizen, and left those pursuits to 
he exorcised by slaves or freedmen. The Romans, in the 
earlier ages of the republic, held agriculture in more esteem; 
but after they had extended their conquests beyond the 
limits of Latium, the business of agriculture also was mainly 
conducted by slaves. The consequences of this system are 
well known; agriculture declined, and the people of Rome 
were obliged to he fed by corn from the provinces. It 
is evident that in such a state of society there will be 
no room for the consideration of some of the most important 
questions of political economy, which are based upon the 
principles of free labour and competition. It appears that 
the Romans considered gold not as the representative of 
wealth, but as wealth itself, for wo find that the senate for¬ 
bade its exportation. (Cicero, Pro Flacco , 28.) 

After the fall of the Roman ompirc, the free towns that 
rose ilk the middle ages, Pisa, Venice, Florence, Genua, 
and the Hanseatic towns, were essentially commercial, 
and with them the ‘mercantile ’ system, as it is called, may 
be said to have originated, at least in practice ; for it was 
not expounded and reduced to rules until centuries after. 
This system consisted in looking to foreign trade as the 
source of wealth, selling dear and buying cheap, and thereby 
realising, by the exchange, a surplus in bullion, which surplus 
was employed in increasing the quantity of produce to be sold. 
Shipping, foreign marts, colonies or factories abroad, were the 
means employed for these objects. But as uach mercantile na¬ 
tion sought a monopoly of trade, restrictions were resorted 
to in order to favour its own commerce and impede or depress 
that of others. This led to jealousies and wars, which ended 
with the ruin of ono or the other of the contending parties. 
This system was narrow and exclusive: it considered only 
one state, and built the prosperity of that state on tho de¬ 
pression of others. It was affected by the same error as the 
military system of conquerors, who wish to exalt and en¬ 
rich ono country by subjugating and plundering another, 
overlooking the fact that the prosperity of other countries is 
part of the general prosperity of the world, in which our own 
country must share. The principle that ‘ the whole world 
as to trade is but as one nation or people, and therein na¬ 
tions are as persons * (Sir Dudley North’s Discourses on 
Trade , 1661), was not known as yet, and indeed it may be 
said to be hardly known, or at least acknowledged, even now, 
except by very few, in any country. 

Another mistake of the states of the middle ages was that 
of considering gold and silver as constituting the exclusive 
wealth of a country; their attention was fixod on money not 
ns a means, but as the end of trade, and as the most bene¬ 
ficial surplus, which they endeavoured to retain in their 
coffers by enacting severe penalties against its exportation. 
Hence the earlier Italian writers on commerce treat exclu¬ 
sively of money, its standard, and the evils of tampering 
with it. Gaspare iScaruffi, of Reggio near Modena, wrote, 
in 1579, * Discorso sopra le Monete, e della vera propor- 
zione frit l’oro e Pargento.’ In 1588 Bernardo Davanzali of 
Florence wrote a short treatise, ‘ Sulle Monete,’ and another 
‘ Sui Cambj,’ or ‘ The Exchanges.’ Antonio Serra, a native 
of Cosenza in Calabria, published, in 1613, ‘-Breve Trattato 
delle Causo die possono far abbondare i Regni d'Oro e d'Ar- 
gento.’ Looking upon gold and silver as constituting the 
wealth of a state, Serra investigates the means of making 
them flow abundantly into a country. . Among these means 
he reckons manufactures, * which afford a much greater 
return than agriculture;’ and maritime commerce. But 
’ these means,' adds Serra, ‘ are of no avail without fixed laws, 
order, and security for persons and property, for there can 
he no orosuority where there are contiilhal changes of dy¬ 


nasties and laws.’ This shows that Serra, considering the 
age and country in which he lived, had formed some cor¬ 
rect and extended notions of political economy. His book 
however remained unnoticed, and the author, being impli¬ 
cated, as it seems, in some conspiracy ugainst the Spanish 
rulers of Naples, was imprisoned for ten years, and under¬ 
went the torture seven times. It is not known when and 
where he died. Turbolo of Naples wrote several treatises 
on the coinage and the state of money in the kiugdom of 
Naples: * Ducorsi e Relazione sulle Monete del Regno di 
Napoli,’ 1616, 1618, 1623, and 1629. Geminiano Montanari 
of Modena published, in 1680, ' Trattato Mercantile delle 
Monete,’ and afterwards, * Trattato del Valore delle Monete 
in tutti gli Stati,’ in which he lays down sound principles 
for regulating the coinage. 

The first writers on the subject of commerce at large 
appeared in England. Raleigh wrote, in 1595, his ‘ Essay 
on Trade;’ Edward Misselden wrote his * Circle of Trade,* 
in 1623, and Louis Roberts his ‘ Treasure of Traffic,’ in 
1641. Thomas Mun wrote, in 1621, his/ Defence of the 
East India Trade,’ in which he exploded the notion that 
money exclusively constituted wealth. He compared the 
exportation of gold and silver wherewith to buy goods for 
importation, with the seed which the husbandman throws 
into tho earth that he may reap a plentiful harvest; and in 
his ‘Treasure of Foreign Trade,* published in 1664, Mun 
advocates the same principle. But Sir William Petty wont 
further than any of his predecessors or contemporaries in 
assertiug enlarged views of political economy. In his 
treatise ‘ On Taxes and Contributions,’ published in 1667, 
he was the first to state, though in an incidental manner, 
that ‘ it was the labour required for tho production of com¬ 
modities which determined their value.’ He also wrote his 
‘ Quantulumcunque,' a treatise on money, in which he con¬ 
demned the laws regulating the rate of interest, and com¬ 
bated the notion that a country may be drained of cash by 
an unfavourable balance of trade. [Petty, Sir William.] 

In France, the minister Colbert, a contemporary of Sir 
William Petty, was a great promoter of the mercantile sys¬ 
tem in all its exclusiveness [Colbert], and the principles 
of that system continued to prevail in Franco after his death 
till the time of Quosnay. Pierre lePesant, Seigneur do Bois 
Guibert, published, in 1695, his ‘ Detail sur la France,’ in 
which lie treated both of commorce and money, but the 
author was banished because some of his propositions 
reflected upon feudal rights and ecclesiastical privileges. 
Twelvo years later Vaubau published his ‘ Dixmo ttoyale,’ 
in which he proposed a new plan of taxation. 

In England, Locke, in his ‘ Essay on Civil Government’ 
(b. xi., 40-43), argued at length to prove that ‘ labour is the 
constituent principle of value.’ There is something to the 
same purpose in Hobbes's ‘Leviathan’ (ch. 24). But those 
were incidental remarks, and not professed Investigations 
on tlie subject of political economy. 

In a tract published in 1677, entitled ‘ England’s Great 
Happiness,* the notion of the balance of trade is examined 
and its fallacy exposed. [Balance of Trade.] Sir Dudley- 
North, already quotfed, wrote ‘ Discourses on Trade,’ 1691, 
which contain more clear and comprehensive notions on 
trade than had yet been published. Among other proposi¬ 
tions, he lays it down as a maxim that ‘ there can be no 
trade unprofitable to the public; for if any prove so, men 
soon leave it off, and wherever the traders thrive, the public, 
of which they are a part, thrive also.’ It is worthy of notice, 
by way of contrast, that Montosquieu in the following cen¬ 
tury wrote a chapter entitled ‘ To what Nations Commerce 
is prejudicial.’ ( Esprit des Lois, b. xx., ch. 21.) In 1696 
Davenant wrote on * the Commerce and Revenue of Eng¬ 
land.’ In the next century Sir Matthew Decker wrote an 
* Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade/ 
1744. 

A change of opinion was in the meantime taking place on 
the Continent with respect to the so-called ’ mercantile sys 
tem.’ Francois Quesnay, born in 1694, a medical man by 
profession, and surgeon to Louis XV., being struck by the 
distressed condition of the Frenoh peasantry, endea¬ 
voured to draw the attention of the government towards 
relieving that numerous and ill-used class of people. He 
proposed the abolition of custom-houses between province 
and province, the free circulation of corn throughout the 
kingdom, the suppression of the corvles, and other simi¬ 
lar reforms, which were effected after his death by Turgot. 
Quesnay went further: he assumed as a principle that ihn 
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earth, or in other words, agriculture, was the only source of 
wealth, in opposition to Colbert’s mercantile system, which 
fixed that source exclusively in trade. Quesnay allowed 
that manufactures and merchants were highly useful, but 
he contended that as they realised no net surplus in the 
shape of rent, they did not add way greater value to the raw 
material of the commodities which they manufactured or 
carried from place to place, than was just equivalent to the 
value of the capital or stock consumed by them during the 
time that they were engaged in theso operations. He 
divided society into three classes: I, a productive class, 
consisting of farmers and agricultural labourers, who sub¬ 
sist on a portion of the produce of the land, reserved to them 
as wages of labour and as a reasonable profit on their 
capital; 2, a proprietary class, namely, those who live on 
the ront of the land, or the net surplus produce raised by 
the cultivators, after the necessary expenses have "been 
deducted; 3, an unproductive class, consisting of manufac¬ 
turers, merchants, servants, and handicraftsmen, * whose 
labour, though useful, adds nothing to the national wealth, 
and who subsist entirely on the wages paid to them by the 
other two classes.’ (Quesnay, Physiocratie, ou Constitution 
Naturelle des Gouvememens, 1768.) Asa corollary to these 
positions, Quesnay and his disciples concluded that all taxes 
ought to fall upon the land. 

Quesnay is considered as tho head of the school called 
the school of tho ■ Economises,’ which reckoned amongst 
its members the Marquis de Mirabcau, father of the cele¬ 
brated Mirabeau, Mercier de la Riviere, Dupont do Ne¬ 
mours, Condoreet, Raynal, Turgot, Necker, and other dis¬ 
tinguished men. 

Quesnay’s principal work on political economy is the 
‘ Physiocratie’ already mentioned ; but he published other 
tracts, especially an article * Sur les Grains,* which was in¬ 
serted in the ‘ Encyclopedic,’ and in which he advocates the 
same principles. Though Quesnay considered agriculture 
as the only source of wealth, ho did not advocate any ex¬ 
clusive protection for if, but rather a principle of freedom 
in all brauchos of trade. The * Economistes* originated tho 
‘ Cadastre,’which was a survey and valuation of all real 
property, made by order of the government, for the purpose 
of assessing the ‘contribution foncicre,’ or property tax, 
which they considered as tho only legitimate tax. And 
this principle has prevailed in France and other continental 
countries, where even now the tax on land and houses 
forms the main source of the public revenue, being from 
20 to 30 per rent, on the rent. 

In Italy, Antonio Banditti of Siena had asserted the fun¬ 
damental principle of the ‘ Economistcs,’ long before 
Quesnay, in a work which however was not published till 
1775. Bandini wrote his ' Discorso Economico’in 1737, 
with a view of drawing the attention of the Tuscan govern¬ 
ment to the desolate condition of that vast, tract of country 
(tailed the Mareuima of Siena. Bandini advocated free¬ 
dom of trade in agricultural produce, and recommended the 
removal of all restrictions upon importation and exporta¬ 
tion ; he urged tho expediency of giving to the cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil an interest in the land, by the grant of long 
leases; an l lastly he recommended the removal of the nume¬ 
rous vexatious taxes, and tho substitution of a single lax 
upon land, not excepting ecclesiastical and other privileged 
property. A MS. copy of Bandini’s book was presented to 
the grand-duke Frauds of Lorraine, who however, being 
soon after elected emperor of Germany, and having re¬ 
moved to Vienna, could not attend to the affairs of the Ma- 
remimi. But his son Leopold, on coming to the govern¬ 
ment of Tuscany, consulted Bandini’s work, and put into 
execution the plan therein proposed. The Maremma of 
Siena assumed a new life, and its population has nearly 
trebled in the course of half a century. * 

Antonio Broggia of Naples, a merchant by profession, 
wrote % treatise on taxation, ‘Sul Tributi,' in which Ire ad¬ 
mits that there arc three sources of wealth, agriculture, handi¬ 
craft or manufactures, and commerce. Ho does not consider 
the taxon land as the only legitimate tax, but proposes three 
sorts of taxation, land-tax, customs, and gabelle or excise. He 
snys that in a great commercial country the customs and 
excise, or indirect tax, ought to be preferred, but in an 
agricultural country like Naples the tax on land must be 
the principal source of revenue. He condemns taxes on 
capital and persons, licences and patents, horses and agri¬ 
cultural implements, as detrimental to industry, as well . 
as the government monopolies of salt, tobacco, &c. The I 


author, who belonged to the mercantile school, falls into 
the error of that school, in wishing to sell as much as possi¬ 
ble to foreigners, and buy as little as possible from them. 

Ferdinando Galiani also, of Naples, ranks among the 
most distinguished writers on political economy in the last 
century. While at Paris, ho wrote in French a book on 
the corn-trade, ‘ Dialogues sur le Commerce desB16s,’in 
which he took a middle course between those who advocated 
an unrestricted trade iu corn, and those who wished it to 
be subject to permanent restrictions. Galiani contends 
that no universal system can be established on that im¬ 
portant subject, and that the laws concerning the trade in 
corn must vary according to tho situation of individual 
states, the nature and cultivation of their respective soils, 
and also their political institutions and relations to other 
countries. Galiani also wrote, in Italian, a work on money, 
‘Della Moneta,’ published in 1750, which is reckoned one 
of the best on this subject. Taking an enlarged view, he 
investigated the nature of tho value of things, which he said 
was the result of various circumstances, namely, their sear- 
city, utility, tho quantity and quality of the labour required 
for their production, and also tho time. He extends his 
investigations to the value of men’s abilities, which are to 
be estimated not only according to their rarity, but also ac¬ 
cording to tho time required for their coming to maturity, 
and the ditficulties encountered before they can attain a 
station favourable to their development. This is a position 
analogous to that afterwards stated by Adam Smith 
(b. i., ch. 10), 'that the wages of labour vary with the 
easiness and cheapness or thu difficulty and expense of 
learning a business.' It requires more time and expense to 
form a physician, or a statesman, or a divine, than a com¬ 
mon labourer, and therefore the latter has less value than 
the former. Galiani combats the received opinion of his 
time, that high prices were a sign of distress. He also 
contended that the precious metals were to be considered as 
merchandise. Galiani may bo considered as a reformer of 
the old mercantile system. [Galiani.] 

Gian Francesco Pagniui, born at Vollerra in 1715, pub¬ 
lished in 1751 a dissertation ‘ Supra il giusto Progio delta 
Cose,’ or the just value of things, and in 1701 a liistory of 
the Commerce of Florence, with a digression on the value 
of gold ami silver, and its proportion to tl»o prices of other 
things in the 14th and 15th centuries, compared with those 
in the 18tli century. Both works contain sound opinions 
and interesting facts. Potnpeo Nori of Florence wrote, in 
1751, ‘ Osscrvazioni sopra il Prezzo legato delle Munetc,’ a 
work of considerable merit. 

Gian Rinaldo Carli, born at Capo d'lstria in 1720, ranks 
with Galiani as one of the most distinguished Italian politi¬ 
cal economists. He wrote an elaborate work on coin and 
currency, and on the mints of Italy: ‘Delle Monde o della 
Istituzione delli Zecche d’ltalin,' 3 vols. 4to., 1 754-60, in 
which he completely exhausted the subject. Carli nlso 
wrote ‘ Rngionamento sopra i Bilanci Economici delle Na- 
zioni,’ in which he comlmtcd the fallacy prevalent in his 
time about the balance of trade. Ho also discussed the sub¬ 
ject of the corn-trade in a letter addressed to Pompeo Ncri, 
in 1771, ‘Sul Libcro Commcrcio dci Grani,’ in which Ijp 
agreed with Galiani in denying tho wisdom of a general 
principle of unrestricted freedom of trade in corn, which he 
thought ought to he modified according to local circum¬ 
stances, because he considered the supply of corn as a sub¬ 
ject deeply connected with adminHrative policy, and not a 
mere commercial question. Carli had n powerful mind, 
uninfluenced by popular opinions or prevalent systems. 
Other particulars concerning this di: 'inguished writer aro 
given under Cakli. 

Antonio Genovesi, born in 1712, at Castigliono near Sa¬ 
lerno, became professor of the new chair ‘ of commerce and 
mechanics,’founded at Naples in ^ 755, by Bartolommeo 
In ties i, a wealthy Florentine merchant of tin t city. Geno¬ 
vesi published his lectures under tho tille of ‘ Lozioni di 
Economia Civile,' in 1768. Genovesi took a middle course 
between the mercantile system and that of the' Economistcs^ 
He reckoned three sources of wealth, agriculture, arts, ami 
commerce. He extols agriculture as an ample and peren¬ 
nial spring of public wealth, but he also appreciates com¬ 
merce and manufactures as the causes of an increase of 
production. With regard to commerce, ho adopts the re¬ 
strictive system of the mercantile school as to" foreign goods, 
whilst he agrees with the ‘Economistcs' os to the freedom 
of trade in corn, and of internal trade in general, as well as 
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with respect to tho interest of money. He inculcates the i 
principle that labour constitutes the capital of nations as 
well as of families. But he did not fall into the vulgar 
error of considering whole classes of society as unproduc¬ 
tive because they arc not employed in manual labour, such 
ns men of science, scholars, lawyers, soldiers, magistrates, 
and others. Genovesi wrote also other treatises on political 
economy, which he succeeded in rendering popular in his 
own country. 

Tho other Italian political economists of the eighteenth 
century arc: 1, Francesco Algarotti of Venice, born in 
171 ‘2, who wrote * Saggio sul Commercio,’ in which he ex¬ 
tols commerce as the source of wealth and power, and he 
quotes the example of England. He also wrote a few short 
suggestions on the advantages which might bo derived from 
Africa, in a commercial point of view, by the nations of 
Europe: ‘ Sulla Prcferenza dell’Africa in confronto dell’ 
Asia e dell’ America, rapporto all' Industria e dal Commercio 
degli Europe!.’ 2, Antonio Zanon of Udine in the Venetian 
territory, bom in 1696, a merchant by profession, wrote 
letters on agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, which 
he encouraged also by his exertions. He was a man of a 
liberal mind and a true philanthropist. 3, Cesare Becca- 
ria of Milan wrote lectures on political economy, in which 
he expounded, among other things, the advantages of the 
division of labour, and he investigated the relations of wages 
and labour, and tlic nature of productive capitals. With 
regard to the corn-trade, he agreed with Carli and Galiani 
in not advising any general system. He considered large 
masses of property as more advantageous to a country than 
■mall subdivisions. In general, Beccuria maybe considered 
as belonging to the school of the ‘ Economistcs.' [Bkccakia, 
Cksakk Bonksana.] 4, Pietro Verri, born at Milan in 
1727, the intimate friend of Beccaria, although he differed 
from him on several points of political economy, wrote 
* Memorio sull’ Economic Pubblicadello Stato di Milano,’ in 
which ho shows tho decline of that country during the two 
centuries of Spanish dominion, and ascribes it to the igno¬ 
rance of its rulers and the absurdity of the laws. He 
wroto also ‘ Riflossioni sulle Leggi Vincolanti, principal- 
monte sul Commercio dci Grani,’ in which he advocated the 
principle of absolute liberty. Lastly, he wrote * Medita- 
zioni sull’ Economia Politica,’ which were published in 1771, 
and have been translated into several languages. It is an 
elementary but useful book. 5, Ferdinando Paoletti, born 
in 1717, near Florence, wrote,in 1769,‘Pensieri sopra 1’Agri¬ 
culture, and, in 1772, ‘ Veri Mezzi di rcndcre feliei lo So- 
cieta,’ in which he advocated freedom of trade. 6, Gian 
Battista Vasco, born at Mondovi in Piedmont, in 1733, 
wrote * Saggio Politico sulta Moncta,’ 1772, in which ho 
trouts of various questions of political economy. He after¬ 
wards wrote, in French, * Mcmoire sur les Causes de la Men¬ 
dicity ct sur les Moyens de la supprimer,’ which he sent to 
the Academy of Valence in Dauphin6, in 1788. His other 
works were, ‘ Sulla Felicita Publica considerate nei Coltiva- 
toridi Terre proprie;’ and ‘L’Usura libera.’ 7, Giammaria 
Orles, born at Venice in 1713, wrote a work entitled ‘DelF 
Economia Nazionale ’ libri sci, 1774, which however re¬ 
mained unknown except to a few friends of the author, 
tlhtil Custodi inserted it in his great collection of the Italian 
economists. His views were original, and he belonged to 
none of the schools already established. He lays it down 
as a fundamental principle that the capital of a nation is 
always in proportion to the population, and that the only 
difference is in its distribution. If a portion of the popula 
tion becomes richer, it can only be by impoverishing th< 
rest. As a consequence of this principle, ho asserts tha 
all endeavours to increase industry with a view to increase 
tho national wealth are futile. But he supports also thi 
principle of freedom of trade between nations, because, h 
Hays, every Station has its own capital, which cannot be 
diminished nor incresfted by exchange. Ortcs wrote also 
‘ Ritlessioui sulla Popolazionc per rapporto all' Economia 
Nazionale,’ 1790, in which he stated several positioni 
whidi have been since developed by Malthus, such a: 
that population increases in proportion to tho increase 
of production ; that population does not always increase 
with the increase of marriages, &c. 8, Filippo Briganti, 
a native of Naples, published, in 1780, * Esame Econo- 
mico del Sistema Civile,’ in which he refutes the theories 
of Mably, Rousseau, and Lingual, who asserted ’that 
the state of society, and civilization, commerce, and 
wealth, were the origin of all the evils with which man 


j afflicted. 9, Gaetano Filangieri, born at Naples in 1752, 
s known by his work on legislation, the second volume of 
vhich treats of political economy. He belonged to the 
chool of the French economists, but he was not a servile 
bllower of that school. He was a supporter of the freedom 
>f trade; lie had no prejudices against luxury, but he ad- 
’ocated direct taxation, or the tax on land, and he maintained 
liat large cities were injurious to the prosperity of a country. 
Filangieri.] 10, The Marquis Caraccioli, while he was 
viceroy of Sicily, wroto ‘ Ridcssioni sull’ Economia e l’Es- 
:ruzi»ne dci Frumenti della Sicdia fatte ad occasione della 
Carestia del 1784 ud 1785.’ The author, being struck with 
the fact that Sicily, once the granary of Rome, should be so 
frequently afflicted with scarcity and famine, sought to in¬ 
vestigate the causes of this great change. lie recommended 
freedom of internal trade, but with regard to the expsrta- 
ion of corn, he thought it might be suspended at times by 
an act of government from prudential motives. 12, Save- 
rio Scrofani, on the contrary, in a ‘ Mcmoria sulla Liberia, 
del Commercio dei Grani della Sicilia,’published in 1795, 
advocated an entire and permanent freedom in the corn- 
,rade, quoting the example of Tuscany, where that, system 
tad been in practice since 1767, and had been attended with 
he best results. 13, Maurizio Solera, a native of Piedmont, 
wrote, in French, * Essai sur les Valeurs,’ which he pre¬ 
sented in 1786 to King Victor. He proposed an agricul¬ 
tural bank in order to make up for the scarcity of bullion. 
But his project was not carried into effect. 14, Lodovico 
Ricci, a native of Modena, was named, by the Duke Ercole 
111., member of a commission appointed to inquire into the 
charitable institutions of the town of Modena. Ricci was 
the reporter of the commission, and his Report was published 
and dedicated to the duke: ’Riforma degl*Istituti Pii della 
OittA di Modena,’ 1787. He was one of the first in Italy 
(Ortcs and Genovesi had already expressed opinions similar 
to his) who censured indiscriminate charity as encouraging 
idleness and improvidence, and thus creating pauperism. 
Italy abounded at that time, more perhaps than any country 
in Europe, with charitable institutions. In Modona, which 
had in the time of Ricci a population of 40,060 inhabitants, 
there wore 7000 destitute persons. Ricci demonstrated from 
historical fhets that pauperism increases iu proportion to 
the facility of obtaining relief. Ho censured legacies for 
portioning poor girls, and other premiums on marriage, and 
said that the increase of population should only be the result 
of labour and frugality, by which the means of subsistence are 
increased. He proposed that charitable institutions should 
bo supported by private charity, and not by the government, 
which should not do more than establish workhouses to 
give employment to paupers and vagrants, instruct the poor 
classes, and endeavour to raise their moral condition. The 
advice of Ricci was acted upon by tho government of Mo¬ 
dena. 13, Giuseppe Palmicri, born in 1721, in. the province 
of Lecce, in the kingdom of Naples, filled several offices in 
the administration of his country, and wrote observations on 
the tarif and on national wealth: * Osservazioni sulleTariffe 
con applicazione al Regno di Napoli,’ and * Sulla Ricchezza 
Nazionale.’ In speaking of commerce, he says that a full and 
universal liberty would bo the best system, but as this liberty 
is not admitted by any nation, tho nation that should alone 
put it in practice mignt find it turn to its disadvantage, and 
its condition would be that of a lamb among wolves. He 
therefore advises not the prohibitive but the restrictive 
system, or in other words, a system of custom-house duties 
on the principle of reciprocity. ] 6, Count Mengotti of Fei- 
tra, in the Venetian state, wrote, in 1791, a book against the 
exclusive mercantile system, which he styled 1 II Colbortis- 
mo,’ from the name of Colbert, the great patroniser of that 
system. This work was written in reply to a query proposed 
by the Economical Society of Florence, which was put in 
tho following words: * Whether in a state which, by its 
locality and the nature of itB soil, is susceptible of increase 
of produce and population, it be most advtseable *toTavour 
manufactures by certain restrictions on the exportation of the 
raw materials, or to leave it an entire freedom ? Mengotti 
recommended perfeot freedom of trade, and his book obtained 
the prize/ It is one of the best written works of the Italian 
political economists. Mengotti, Beccaria, and Galiani are 
three writers who, by their style, have succeeded in enliven¬ 
ing an abstruse subject and making their dissertations en¬ 
tertaining as well as instructive. Mengotti wrote also a 
memoir, * &ul Commercio dei Romani,’ which obtained, in 
1 787, the prize from the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
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Lettres of Paris. Mengotti maintained, that until the first 
Punic war the Romans had no commerco in an extended 
sense; that from the first Punic war to the battle of Actium 
their commerce consisted in carrying home the spoils of 
other nations; that from Augustus to Constantine their 
trade was mainly passive and ruinous; they produced 
nothing, and bought foreign luxuries and even the neces¬ 
saries of life with the money they extorted from the subject 
provinces, and at last they tell gradually again into poverty 
and barbarism. 

The above are the principal Italian political economists of 
the eighteenth century. The complete collection of all the 
Italian writers on political economy was edited by Custodi, 
in 50 volumes, 8vo. Meizi, tho vice-president of the Italian 
republic, supplied the author with the necessary funds for 
the undertaking. Custodi was afterwards made by Napo¬ 
leon counsellor of state of the kingdom of Italy, baron, 
knight of the iron crown, and secretary of finance. 

In England the science of political economy made a 
marked progress in the latter part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury through the exertions of Adam Smith, who is consi¬ 
dered as the founder of the modern school. In 1776 
Smith published his great work, with the modest title of 
‘ An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations.’ In the first book he treats of the division of 
labour and its wonderful effects, of the real and nominal 
price of commodities, the wages of labour, the profits of 
stock, and tho rent of laud. Book ii. treats of the nature, 
accumulation, and employment of stock or capital. Book 
iii. is in a great measure historical, and treats of tho different 
progress of opulence in different nations. Book iv. is em¬ 
ployed in discussing the various systems of political eco¬ 
nomy. Smith did not follow implicitly either the mercantile 
system or that of the economists ; he showed, in opposition 
to the latter, that the labour of manufacturers and merchants 
is productive and is a source of wealth, but lie at tho same 
time considered agriculture as the most productive kind of 
labour, and the home trade as more productive than foreign 
trade. These positions have been combated by writers who 
have adopted many of his general views. On the subject of 
foreign trade modern writers on political economy are divided, 
some maintaining that all foreign trade is advantageous to a 
country precisely in the degree in which it is profitable to ■ 
those who are engaged in it, and independently of war and : 
peace and other national vicissitudes; whilst others contend 
that the immediate interest of the trader is not in all cases 
a criterion of the permanent national interest. 

Adam Smith’s doctrine of universal free trade has found 
many opponents, and is in fact still a theory, for it is not in 
practice in any country. His definition of productive and 
unproductive labour has been contradicted by Multhus, in 
his ‘Principles of Political Economy,’ and in trance by 
Say and others. Smith considered commerce as an ex¬ 
change between producers of various commodities, but not 
as a cause of fresh production by stimulating new wants in 
tho producers. His doctrine of the * natural rate of wages’ 
lias also been controverted. (McCulloch’s ' edition ’ of 
‘Smith’s * Wealth of Nations,’ with a Biography of the Au¬ 
thor, and Notes and Supplementary Dissertations, by the 

editor.) . _ „ . . , 

In 1798 Malthus published his ‘Essay on tho Principle 
of Population,’ in which he demonstrated that ‘ an increase 
in the means of subsistence is the only sure criterion of a 
real permanent and beneficial increase in the numbers of 
any people.’ Ho stated that the population never falls be¬ 
low the level of subsistence, but that it tends, on the con¬ 
trary, always to exceed it, and is only kept down by moral 
or physical checks. A consequence of these positions is, 
that any artificial stimulus to the increase of population by 


premiums on marriage, laws against celibacy, etc., is inju¬ 
dicious. These inferences had been anticipated by the Ita¬ 
lian political economists Ortes and Ricci. 

In France. J. B. Say published, in 1802, • Traife d Eco¬ 
nomic Politique,’ in which be expounded the principles of 
Adam Smith, adding many original and important illustra¬ 
tions, especially on the nature and causes of gluts resulting 
from over-production, which, he maintained, can only be 
partial and temporary, and can never occur m every species 
of commodity at once. Say has written several other works 
on political economy. Gamier also translated tho work 
of Smith into French. . .. , r , . 

In 1815 appeared an ‘Essay on the Application of Capi¬ 
tal to Land/ by Mr. West, Oxford, 1815, and about the 


same time Malthus published ‘An Enquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent,' a subject which was afterwards in¬ 
vestigated and expounded by Mr. Ricardo, in his* Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation,’published in 1817, and 
which is generally considered as the most important work 
on political economy since the time of Adam Smith. [Ri¬ 
cardo.] 

Among other contemporary writers on political economy 
may be mentioned, in England, Mill [Mill], McCulloch, 
Senior, Tooko, and Torrens. In France, Sismondi has written 
several works on political economy: * De la Richosse des 
Nations, ou No uvea ux Principes dEconomie Politique;’ 
and • Etudes sur l’Kconomio Politique,’ which latter work 
contains many interesting facts, exhibited and commented 
upon in the usual attractive if not always strictly logical 
manner of the author. Ganilh published a general review 
of the principal systems of political economy: ‘ Des Sys- 
ttimes d’Economie Politique, et de la Valeur comparative 
de leurs Doctrines,* 2 vols. 8vo., 1821, a work well deserv¬ 
ing a perusal, being written in a temperate spirit and unas¬ 
suming tone. , _ 

In Germany, Storcli published, in French, ‘ Cours d Eco- 
nomie Politique,’6 vols., Petersburg, 18)5, and also ‘ Bo- 
trachtungen fiber die Natur des Nationaleinkominens,’ 
Halle, 1825. Selimulze wrote * Staatswirlhschaflslohre,’2 
vols., Berlin, 1818; and Jakob, * Grundsiitzc der National- 
okonomic,’Hallo, 1825. _ 

The Spaniards had two writers on political economy 
towards the end of the last century, dloa and Ustariz. 
The latter wrote ‘Teorica y Practica de Comercio y de 
Marina,’ fol., Madrid, 1791. 

Political economy has not been neglected in tho United 
States of North America, but few works, we believe, have 
vet been produced that have attracted much attention in 
Europe. Tucker's ‘Laws of Wanes, Profits, and Rent in¬ 
vestigated.' and his ‘Theory of Money and Banks investi¬ 
gated 1 ,' are valuable contributions to the science. 

In Italy, the principal writer of the present century on 
political economy is Melcliiorre Gioia of Piacenza, who 
died in 1824. Gioia was a jurist, a moralist, and a politi¬ 
cian, as well a 9 a political economist, and a notice of life 
works and a short account of his life are given under his 
name. Here however we shall dwell at more length upon 
his great work on political economy, * N uovo Prospctto dello 
Scienze Economischc,’ 6 vols. 4to., Milan, 1815-17. Gioia 
quotes most of the writers, Italian and foreign, who had 
preceded him, and emlcavdurs to condense their various 
systems and opinions into a series of principles with their 
legitimate deductions. Ho lays down tho following objects 
of the science:—1, To diminish the labour and the timo em¬ 
ployed in the production, as well as to diminish the quantity 
of tho raw elements employed; in short, to produce with as 
little labour, timo, and cost as possible. 2, To increase tlio 
quantity, perfection, and durability of the things produced. 
3, Tho moans of obtaining tho above results consist in power, 
which is increased by capital, machinery, credit, association, 
distribution of labour, in knowledge of the means to improve, 
and will or activity, which is strengthened by liberty, secu¬ 
rity, and enlightened opinion of the people in general. A 
great part of the work is in a tabular form, with quotations 
and original remarks. Speaking of the influence of the 
government on tho production, distribution, and consump¬ 
tion of wealth, Gioia notes a number of cases in which that 
influence may be useful, and a number of others in which 
it is injurious. Under the first head he reckons the con- 
struction of good roads, tho uislribution of courts of justice 
in each district, to save time and expense to suitors; tlio 
establishment of public libraries, consisting of useful books, 
of collections of natural history, and of philosophical in¬ 
struments, botanical gardens, &c.; the foundation of gra¬ 
tuitous elementary schools in every commune, tnd of 
schools of arts and trades in every town ; freedom of tho 
press; the sending well-informed travellers into foreign 
countries to examine and report the discoveries and im¬ 
provements made in each. Among the cafes in which tho 
■ influence of the government is injurious, Gioia reckons— 
I 1, Too heavy taxation, which, by gradually diminishing tlio 
i disposable capital, prevents its being employed in making 
i improvements. 2, The grant of public money to monastic 
i establishments. 3, The unequal distribution of public 
burthens. 4, The payment of the judges by fees on the 
- causes which they decide, which is still the case> in 
5 countries of the Continent, instead of a fixed salary sum 
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cient to pitot thom above temptation. 6 , The in cal cation 
or toleration of popular superstition, folze miracles, and 
impostors. 6, The tribunal of the Inquisition and other 
inquisitorial censorships, index of forbidden books, &o. 
Gioic is an advocate for large. masses of property, large 
manufactories, and great commercial cities. Hia exposition 
of the advantages of large forms over small ones induced 
the government of Piedmont to repeal the decree by which 
the rice-grounds belonging to the crown or the communes 
were to be parcelled hut mtV small holdings. Gioia gives 
the preference to arts over agriculture, and he is the only 
one among the Italian political economists who has esta¬ 
blished the principle of the * association of labour’ <as in the 
case of joint-stock companies) os an important source of 
wealth, and has descanted upon its advantages. Gioia wrote 
also his * Filosofia della Statistical which may bo con¬ 
sidered as an appendage to his work on political economy. 
[Gioia.] * 

The other Italian writers on political economy in the pre¬ 
sent century are, 1, Rossi, who in 1808 published a work 
*Dc11’ Economia della Specie Umana,’ 4 vols. 8vo.; 2, Carlo 
Bosellini of Modena, who published, in 1817, 4 NuovoEsame 
ilelle Sorgcnti della Privata e Pubblica Ricchezza 3, Giu¬ 
seppe Pecehio, who wrote, 1, ‘ Saggio Storico sull’Ararai- 
nistrazione Finanziora dell’ ex-Regno d’ Italia, dal 1802 et 
1814,’ London, 1826, in which he treated of various subjects 
connected with political economy; 2, 4 L’Anno Mille Otto- 
ccnto Ventisci dell* Inghilterra,* Lugano, 1827, in which lie 
treats of the commercial crisis which took place in England 
in 1826 , and of its causes, effects, and remedies; 3, ’ Storia 
dell 4 Economia Pubblica in Italia,’ Lugano, 1829, a work to 
which the writer of this article is mainly indebted for his 
account of the Italian writers on political economy. At the 
end of the work Pecchio draws a parallel between the Italian 
and the English economists, From which we give the follow¬ 
ing extract, without any opinion on the correctness of all 
the author’s views:—‘The principal difference between the 
English and the Italian writers consists in the definition of 
the science and the manner in which they treat it. The 
English make political economy a science distinct from all 
others, the science of enriching nations; the Italians con¬ 
sider it as a complex science, and they treat it in con¬ 
nection with morality, civil administration, and general 
happiness. Tho English, being intent upon the object of 
wealth, approve of large divisions of property, and conse¬ 
quently of entail*, because largg properties afford a greater 
net profit in the shape of rent, without concerning them¬ 
selves with the political and moral consequences of this 
mode of distribution. The English encourage a manufac¬ 
turing population, because it increases the' wealth of the 
country, without heeding the deterioration of the vigour 
and health of the people in crowded and heated work-rooms; 
they favour tho use of machinery, because they produce at 
a much less cost than manual labour, without reflecting on 
the danger of over-production, and of the sudden stagna¬ 
tions of trade, by which thousands of workmen are thrown 
into distress. They look upon the workman himself as a 
productive machine, condemned to a labour, often excessive, 
imprisoned in sultry cotton-factories, or buriod many fa¬ 
thoms deep in the bowels of the earth, to extract coal, tin, 
or iron. And if they recommend that the workman be well 
fed, this is in order that he may work harder and produce 
the more, a species of philanthropy similar to that of the 
post-master, who feeds his horses "well in order that they 
may do most work. Some of the English seem to wish to 
transform the whole agricultural population into mechanics, 
and to work oven the fields by means of machinery, without 
reflecting that by so doing they would substitute an emaciated, 
weuk, and short-lived population for one vigorous and hale. 
Is wealth the only thing desirable? But supposing that it 
wore so, let us reflect that the increase of wealth thus pro¬ 
duced is not subdivided among those who labour; that they 
only get a bare subsistence, and all tho rest of the profit is 
accumulated in a few hands. . . . . . The Italian 
writers, on the contrary, consider the science of political 
economy in all its relations to society; they do not seek 
wealth only, but the welfare of the greatest possible num¬ 
ber of individuals. They consider every principle, every 
law, under several aspects, and with a view to its conse- 
quences. If they treat of tlie corn-trade, they go back to 
the origin of the right of property, and end with tho con¬ 
sideration of the question whether it be good policy to let 
. the subsistence of a whole country depend on foreign im¬ 


portation, which may be suddenly stopped by various acci¬ 
dents, If they toeat of the division of property, they 
investigate the influence of the law of primogeniture on 
publie morris and domestic harmony. . In discussing the 
subject of the greatest produce of land, they give the pre¬ 
ference to the Subdivision of land among many proprietors, 
beef use it feeds a more numerous, healthy, and peaceful 
population. A foct of a measure appears very different 
when considered merely in an economical point of view, 
from what it shows itself when considered in both a political 
and economical aspect. For .instance, during the discussion 
concerning the liberty of the press in France in 1827, an 
English economist would merely have observed that the 
suspension of that liberty would throw out of occupation 
about 100,000 individuals, aud withdraw about two mil¬ 
lions sterling a year from circulation. Bbt was not tho 
political evil resulting from that suspension incomparably 
greater?’ 

Perhaps few English writers on political economy will 
admit that this is an accurate statement of their opinions 
and of the objects «of the science as they conceive them. 
They would also contend that the objects of tho science as 
conceived by the Italian economists are too numerous and 
too vague to allow of any scientific treatment, and that sub¬ 
jects are blended together by the Italian writers which are 
capable of being separated and of being confined within 
distinct and definite limits. Such an objection to the sys¬ 
tem of the Italian economists is well founded ; and the 
objects of the English economists may be completely de¬ 
fended if their views are simply limited to investigating the 
elements on which depend the actual production, distribu¬ 
tion, and accumulation of wealth in any given community 
at any given time. This is a field of inquiry sufficiently 
extensive, and when it has been adequately examined, and 
not before, we can pass from Iho determination of what is to 
what ought to be any one of those elements on which na¬ 
tional wealth depends. It would seem almost superfluous 
to observe that in determining what are the elements of the 
actual production of a nation, all the elements must bo 
I ascertained; the whole condition of tho people must there- 
i fore be ascertained, that is, the whole political system must be 
| examined, in order to ascertain what it is, and the state of 
I all the several classes of t he community must he ascertained; 
every law that interferes with a man’s actions must he 
examined, and every restraint that is laid on tho disposal of 
his property. But such an inquiry would bo infinite, and 
yet such an inquiry is necessary in order to ascertain what 
ix, and it is quite a distinct matter from determining what 
should bo. It follows from these remarks that the English 
writers have conceived the science in a way much more li¬ 
mited but better defined than the Italian, and yet that even 
the English writers very inadequately investigate any one 
branch of political economy, even as they conceive it. Still 
their inquiries on any given branch of the subject may ter¬ 
minate in a result approaching to the truth, and such a re¬ 
sult may be capable of a practical application. 

A distinguished English economist has at the end of his. 
work an observation which coincides with some of those of 
Pecoliio. Speaking of those injudicious mercantile regula¬ 
tions which have boon long established, and, although found 
to be pernicious, cannot be removed without producing a 
greater evil for an interval of considerable length, Multhus 
goes on to say, ‘Theoretical writers are too apt in their 
calculations to overlook these intervals, but eight or ten 
years, recurring not unfrequently, are serious spaces in 
human life. They amount to a serious sum of happiness 
or misory, according as they are prosperous or adverse, and 
leave the country in a very different state at their termina¬ 
tion. In prosperous times, the mercantile classes often 
realise fortunes, which go far towards securing them against 
the future; but unfortunately the working clust-es, though 
they share in the general prosperity, do not share so largely 
as in the general adversity. They may suffer the greatest 
distress in a period of low wages, but cannot be adequately 
compensated by a period of high wages. To them, lluctua ; 
tions must always bring more evil than good ; and with a 
view to the happiness or the great mass of society, it should 
be our object, as far os possible, to maintain peace and an 
equable expenditure.’ (Mnltlius, Principles of Political 
Economy, the last paragraph.) 

POLIZIA'NO, or POLYriA'NUS. ANGELO, born at 
Montepulciano in Tuscany, in 1454, was the son of Bene¬ 
detto Ambrogini, a doctor of law. In after-life lie dropped 
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his paternal name, and assumed that of Poliziano, from his 
native town Mona Politianus. Lorenzo do Medici took 
care of his education* placed him under good preceptors, 
and provided for all his wants. .He afterwards entered 
into clerical orders, took his degree of doctor.of law, and 
was made a canon of the oathedral of Florence, He was 
entrusted by Lorenzo with the education of hie children, as 
well ns with the care of his library and collection of anti¬ 
quities, and be was bis guest and companion for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. Poliziano had studied Latin under 
Cristoforo Landino, Greek under Andronicus of Thessa- 
lonica, and philosophy under Ficino and Argyropulua of 
Constantinople. He was afterwards appointed professor of 
Latin and Greek at Florence, a chair which he Oiled with 
great reputation. He wrote scholia and notes to many 
autient authors, Ovid, Catullus, Statius, Suetonius, Pliny 
the Younger, and the * Scriplorcs Histories Augustes*.;* he 
translated into Latin the history of Herodian, the manual of 
Epictetus, the aphorisms of Hippocrates, some dialogues of 
Plato, and other works from the Greek. The * Miscellanea * 
of Poliziano, published at Florence, in L£89, consist chiefly 
of observations he had made on the anticnt authors, which 
he arranged for the press at the request of Lorenzo. Merula 
made an attempt to depreciate this work, which led to an 
angry controversy between the two scholars, in the midst of 
winch Morula died. Politianus had also a violent contro¬ 
versy with Bartolomeo Scala, in which the two disputants 
abused each other in Latin, according to tho custom of 
scholars in those times. 

Poliziano was conceited and vain, and very ifritablc, and 
his temper led him into an unbecoming altercation with 
Madonna Clarice, Lorenzo’s wife, because she interfered 
in the education of her children, a thing which Poliziano 
seemed to think preposterous in a woman ; and at. last his 
behaviour to her was so impertinent that sho turned him 
out of her house in the country, and she wrote to her hus¬ 
band at Florence to inform him of what sho had done. 
Lorenzo, perceiving that a reconciliation between the of¬ 
fended woman and tho irascible scholar was impracticable, 
gave Poliziano apartments in one of his houses at Fiosole, 
where lie wrote his Latin poem ‘ Rusticus.’ During 
Lorenzo’s last illness, Poliziano attended the death-bed of 
his patron, who gave him tokens of his lasting affection. 
Poliziano wrote an affecting monody on Lorenzo’s death, 
and not. long after died himself, in September, 1494, at the 
age of forty, and was buried in the church of San Marco, 
agreeably to his request. Jovius and others have told 
several improbable stories as to the immediate cause of his 
death. (Corniaui, Sccoli del la Letteratura Jtuliana; Ros- 
coe’s Life of Lorenzo (le' Medici.) 

The other works of Poliziano are—1, * Panopistemon,’ in 
which he describes a category of all the various branches of 
human knowledge; 2, 4 Sylvm,’ odes, epigrams, and other 
short Latin poems; 3, his Italian poetry, especially his poem 
on theGiostra, or tournament of Giuliano de’ Medici, which 
is much admired. lie also wrote the ‘Orfco,’ which is con¬ 
sidered as the earliest specimen of the opera, or Italian 
ituisical drama. Ilis Latin works, including 12 books of 
Letters, were published at Paris, fol., 1512. 

POLLARDS uro trees which have had their tops re¬ 
peatedly cut off for the sake of the faggot-wood, which is 
used for burning and heating bakers' ovens. The appear¬ 
ance of an old pollard may, in particular situations, he 
thought picturesque, but nothing can be more unsightly in 
a landscape than rows of pollards bordering every inclosure, 
as is seen in some countries. It is only in the case of a few 
trees of quick growth, such as willows and poplars, that there 
is a protlt in making pollards of them. To have oak, ash, 
and elm polled, which if left 'to grow would in time pro¬ 
duce valuable timber, is a very great loss to the proprietor 
of the land, and but little proRt to the tenant. Supposing 
an oak polled when twenty yours old, and lopped every ten 
years after, there will he seven loppings only, worth a few 
shillings each, in the first century; whereas the oak, if left 
to acquiro the age of one hundred years, would have 
afforded excellent timber for ship-building, and produced 
five times as much money as all the loppings put together. 
It is usual to allow tenants to lop such trees as have been 
lopped before, but it would be much more profitable to all 
parties if the pollards were all rooted up, and a few timber- 
trees planted at considerable distances from each other in 
the hedgerows. Where wood is required for fuel, it is better 
to plant a good coppice interspersed with timber-trees; and 


if this be done judiciously on good Bound land, the quan¬ 
tity taken from the farm for this purpose will be as profitable 
as if it had ‘ been kept in cultivation. Trees are often 
planted in soils which are not worth cultivating; and lienee 
the profit from a good coppice is usually underrated; but if 
the damage done to the land by the roots and shade of trees 
be taken into the account, it will be found that it is more 
profitable to have the wood growing bv itself. 

On the margin of low rivers running through marshy 
grounds, it may be profitable to plant willows, poplars, and 
>ther soft-wooded and rapidly-growing trees, in order to lop 
them at stated intervals. Their timber would bo of little 
value if they were left -in their natural state; but being 
lopped every seventh year, they produce rods and faggots, 
which are readily disposed of. Hence the common saying 
that 'a willow will buy a horse before an oak will buy the 
saddle.* 

To manage pollards advantageously the head of the tree 
should be cut off at a moderate height while the tree is 
young, and the shoots which spring from the crown must 
be frequently cut off before they begin to branch out Thus 
a good head is formed, throwing out many shoots, which 
may then be left to grow till they are of a useful size. The 
willow takes root so readily, that if a branch twelve or four¬ 
teen feet long is put two feet into the ground, it will grow, 
and form a tree at once, which after a few loppings will be¬ 
come a pollard. 

If the appearance of vows of pollards is unsightly, tho 
cutting the sido branches of trees in hedgerows, leaving 
only a little tuft at tho top, is much worse. No branch 
above ten feet from the ground should ever be permitted to 
be cut by a tenant, nor tho top of any tree to be cut off in 
order to make a pollard of it, and a clause to that effect, 
with a severe penalty, should be inserted in every lease. 

POLLEN is the organic matter by which impregnation 
is effected ia tho vegetable kingdom. It is to the naked eye 
a very fine powder, and is usually enclosed in tho cells of the 
anther; but examined with the microscope, it is found to 
consist of hollow cases, usually spheroidal, filled with a fluid 
in which are suspended drops of oil from the 20,U0Uth to 
the 3U,00(Hh of an inch in diameter, and grains of starch 
five or six times as large. The shell, or extine, of these cases 
is lined in most instances with a delicate membrane, or 
inline , which, when the pollen falls upon the stigma, pro¬ 
trudes beyond tho extine at some point or points of the sur¬ 
face, and lengthens into a tube of extreme tenuity, which 
penetrates the stigmatic tissuo, and is called, the pollen- 
tube. This emission of a tube takes place in from six to 
twenty-four hours after contact between the pollen and the 
lubricated face of the stigma. The pollen-tubes continue 
to lengthen until they reach the foramen of tho ovule, 
which they enter, placing themselves in communication 
with the apex of the nucleus of tire ovule, where eventu¬ 
ally the vegetable embryo makes its appearance. Tho con¬ 
tents of the original case of the pollen are emptied into the 
tube, where they disappear. 

The pollen grains, although usually spheroidal, also 
assume other figures; in some plants they are depressed, in 
others cylindrical, in others triangular; in most instances 
they are simple; but in Inju, Acacia, and the allied genera, 
and in Orclndacem, there are several grains adhering in 
definite or indefinite numbers. We generally find pollen 
lying loosely in the cells of the anthers; but in tho Aside - 
piadaceous order the grams are enclosed in a bag consisting 
of the lining of the anther-cell. 

The minute oily and amylaceous molecular matter that 
is suspended in the fluid with which it has been staled that 
the pollen grains are filled, moves a lively, each particle upon 
its own axis, and this has given rise to tho idea that these 
molecules were of an anfmalcular nature. Tliey appear 
however to be in no respect different from similar matter in 
other parts of the vegetable fabric, except in the minute¬ 
ness of their division. 

(Lindley’s Introduction to Botany , cd. 3, book i.* cap. 2; 
Fritzsche, Ueber den Pollen , 4to., 1837, St. Petersburg.) 

POLLENZA. [Mallorca.] 

PO'LLIA, a genus established by Mv. J. E. Gray for cer¬ 
tain species of Lamarck’s Canaiiferg,. The shells which 
Mr. Gray proposes to comprehend under this generic appel¬ 
lation differ from Triton in tho absence of external varices, 
and from Purpura in the presence of cronulations on the 
columella. There are also crenulations on the outer lip. 

Exampio, Pollia articulata ( Fusus articidatus, Lana.). 
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POLLl'CIPES. [Cirripei)a, vol. vii., p. 208.] 

POLLIO, CAIU8 ASl'NIUS, was born b.c. 76, and 
appears to have been descended from a family of no great 
consequence. (Veil. Paler., ii. 128.) He is called by Ca¬ 
tullus a Marrucinian, and was probably a descendant of 
Herius Asinius, who commanded the Marrucini in the 
Marsic war, and was killed in battle. (Livy, Ejrit. 73.) 

We first read of Pollio as the public accuser of C. Cato 
(n.c. 54), who was acquitted through the influence of 
Pompey. (Tuc., Dial, de Orat ., 34; Cic. ad All., iv. 15,16, 

17.) On the breaking out of the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, Pollio took the side of the former, and accom¬ 
panied him in the passage of the Rubicon. (Plut., Cats., 
32.) He was afterwards sent by Caesar, under the command 
of Curio, to Sicily and Africa, and after the defeat of the 
latter by Juba, ho escaped with a few of the forces to the 
neighbourhood of Utica, and thence passed over to Italy to 
join Caesar. (Appian, Da llell. Civ., i. 45, 46.) lie was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia (Plut., Pomp., 72), and 
two years afterwards (b.c. 46) ho accompanied Ctosar into 
Africa and Spoin, and on the return of Ceesar to Italy ap¬ 
pears to have b>. en made one of the fourteen praetors who 
were appointed by Coosiir at that time. (Drumann, Ge- 
srhichte lloms.. vol. ii.,p.6.) Pollio probably did not return 
to Italy with Cicsur, since we find him in the following 
year (n.c. 45) acting as Caesar's legates in Spaiu, where he 
carried on the war against Sextus Pompeius. (Dio., xlv. 
10 ; Veil. Pater., ii. 73.) On the death of Ceesar (n.c. 44), 
he appears, if his letters to Cicero contain his real senti 
men Is (Ad Fam., x. 31, 32, 33), to have been inclined to 
support the senatorial party; but after Octavianus united 
himself to Antony, Pollio no longer hesitated to support the 
latter. Ho soon afterwards received from Antony the go¬ 
vernment of the province of Gallia Transpadana, and was 
nominated by the triumvirs as one of the consuls for n.c. 
40. During his consulship, Virgil addressed to him the 
fourth Eclogue. In the following year Pollio’was sent by 
Antony against the Dalmatians, whom he conquered, and 
obtained tlio honour of a triumph. (Dio., xlviii. 41; Ap¬ 
pian, De Bell. Civ.,v. 75; Fast. Capitol.; Hor., Carm. ii. 
I, 15, 16.) Ho appears to have retired about this timu 
from public affairs. He took no part in the war between 
Augustus and Antony, and when asked by tlio former to 
accompany him to tho Action war, he declined doing so on 
account of his early friendship with Antony. Ho died a.d. 
4, at hisTusculan villa. (Clinton's Fast. Hell.) 

Pollio was a great patron of learning and the fine arts, 
and was also the author of several works which were greatly 
praised by his contemporaries, lie appears to have pos¬ 
sessed a fine collection of antient statues. (Pliny, Hist 
Nat., xxxvi. 4, {>6.) Hu founded the first public library at 
Rome, in the Atrium Libcrtutis on Mount Aventine. (laid., 
Orig., vi. 5; Ovid, Trist., iii. 1,71; Mart., Epig. xii. 3,5.) He 
lived on intimate terms with Virgil and Horace, the latter 
of whom has dedicated to him the first odo of his second 
book. He was a poet, an orator, and an historian, and his 
poetry, and more especially his tragedies, if we can trust 
tho suspicious testimony of Virgil (Eel. iii. 86 ; viii. 10) and 
Horace (Carm. ii. 1, 9-12; Sat. i. 10, 42), were far above 
the common standard. His history of tho civil wars, which 
was comprised in seventeen books, is quoted or referred to by 
several of the antient writers. (Plut., Cats., 46; Suet., Cats., 
30; Appian, ii. 82; Tac., Ann., iv. 34.) His orations are fre¬ 
quently spoken of by Quintilian, but his style is condemned 
as deficient in clearness and ease. (Quint., Inst. Orat., x. 1? 
compare Tac., Dial, de Orat., 21 ; Senec., Ep. 16.) Pollio 
also appears to have written criticisms on the works of most 
of his contemporaries, and to have attacked them in a very 
sovere manner. Ho found great fault with the orations of 
Cicero (Quint., Inst. Oral., xii. 1), and said that the ‘Com¬ 
mentaries ’ of Caesar were deficient in historical accuracy. 
(Suet., Cees., 56.) He remarked a kind of Patavinity in 
the style of Livy (Quint., Inst. Orat., viii. 1; i. 5), and ap¬ 
pears to have censured Sallust for the use of antient words 
and modes of expression. (Suet., Do Clar. Gram., c. 10.) 
All his writings are lost, with the exception of a few letters 
to Cicero. 

(Thorbecke, Commentatio de C. Asinii Pollionis Vita et 
Script is, Leyden, 1920, 8vo.; Eckhard, Commentatio de C. 
ir'ttiey tre^ Latin, auct. censore, Jen., 1743; Meyer, 

JJgMyJie right-drum Frogmen ta, p. 211, SJiirich, 1832; 
7 * /fa Cm* question Tullianum, vol. ii., p. 76; Drumann 
a wlio& ii-, PP. 1*12 ) 


PO'LLIO. TREBE'LLIUS. [Avgusta Historia.] 

POLLONTES, De Montfort’s name for a genus of mi¬ 
croscopic Foramin\feru. [Foraminifera, vol. x. p. 318.] 

POLLUX, JU'LIUS, whose real name is Polydeuces 
(TloXvltvicw), a celebrated grammarian and teucher of rhe¬ 
toric, was born at Naucrahs in Egypt, about the middle of 
the second century of the Christian sera. He was well 
educated by his father, and afterwards received instruction 
from Adrian tho sophist. He was a favourite with M. 
Aurelius and his son Commodus, by the latter of whom 
he was appointed teacher of rhetoric at Athens. He died 
at tho age of fifty-eight. 

Pollux wrote several works, all of which have boon lost 
except his * Onomasticon’ (’Ovopatrrucbv). The ‘ Onotnas- 
ticon,’ or Dictionary of Greek words, is not arranged in 
alphabetical order, but is divided according to subjects, and 
gives tho different Greek words which belong to each sub¬ 
ject. Thus all tho words relating to agriculture aro classed by 
themselves, and in the same way all words belonging to ships, 
carriages, houses, &c. are treated of separately. 1'hc work 
is not merely a dry list of words, but contains numerous 
quotations from tint different Greek writers, and supplies 
us with much information relating to antiquity, of which 
we must otherwise have been ignorant. It is divided into 
ton books, and was dedicated to Commodus during the 
life-time of Aurelius. The first edition was published at 
Venice, in 1502. The best editions arc by Hemsterhusius, 
who has annexed a valuable Commentary, Amst., 1706, 
2 vols. folio, and Dindorf, Leipzig, 1824, 5 vols. 8vo. 

There was also another writer of the name of Julius 
Pollux, who lived in tho 10th or 11th century of the 
Christian rora, and wrote a ‘Chronicle,’ or ‘Universal 
History’ from the foundation of the world to the time of 
Valens. This work, which has cornu down to us, has been 
edited by Bianconi, Bonn, 1779, folio; and Hardt, Munich 
and Leipzig. 1792, 8vo. 

POLLUX. [Gemini.] 

POLO, MARCO, the son of a Venetian merchant named 
Niccolo, who set off from Venice with his brother, in tlio 
year 1250, for Constantinople, whence, having purchased 
valuable jewels and precious stones, he sailed up the Buxine 
to La Tana at the mouth of the Tanais. From La Tana he 
proceeded inland to Bulgar on the Volga, the residence of 
Barga, the Khan of the Western Tartars, or of Kaptchak, 
who purchased his wares at a very liberal price. From 
the residence of the Khan the two Venetian travellers 

I irocecded round Ijjae north side of the Caspian Sea to Bok- 
lara, whore they arrived in the year 1261. They re¬ 
mained three years at Bokhara, during which time they 
applied themselves to tho study of the Mongol language, 
and in 1264 they met an ambassador sent by Hulaku, 
grandson of Gengis, the ruler of Persia, to Kublai, tho great 
khan of tho Mongols, or Khalkhas, who ruled over Tartary 
and China, and who resided at Kemenfii in Chinese 
Tartnry. The two Venetians agreed to accompany tho 
ambassador, and arrived at Kemenfu in the following year,. 
1265. Kublai received them well, and wishing to esta¬ 
blish a connection with the Western world, of which ha 
had only a confused knowledge, he commissioned the two 
brothers Polo to proceed as his envoys to the pontiff of tho 
Christians, requesting him, in a letter, to send him a hun¬ 
dred men, learned in the various sciences and arts, to in¬ 
struct his people. Tho Polo, furnished with Kublai's ere 
dentials, returned towards the west, and arrived at the coast 
of Syria, from whence they sailed for Venice, which they 
reached in 1269, after an absence of nineteen years. Nic¬ 
colo found his wife dead, but she had left him a son, Marco, 
who was born soon after his departure. 

Owing to the death of Pope Clement IV. and tho long 
interregnum which followed, the two Polo could not execute 
Kublai Khan's commission, and they determined on re¬ 
turning to Tartary, and taking young Marco with them. 
But after they had landed on the coast of Syria they heard 
of the election of Gregory X., who was then at Ptolemais, 
whither they repaired, and conferred with the new pope 
on the subject of their mission. Gregory appointed tap 
Dominican friars to accompany them. They set out for the 
interior in 1272, but the two friars, being frightened at the 
war which was then raging in Asia between Sultan Bibars 
the Mameluke, and the king of Armenia, declined prose¬ 
cuting their journey, and the three Venetians proceeded 
I alone through the regions of Central Asia. They reached 
the court and camp of Kublai Khan in_ 1275, where they 
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met with the most favourable reception. Kublai was'espe¬ 
cially pleased with Marco, and ho entrusted him with mis¬ 
sions to various parts of China and India. Marco l’olo 
was the first European who visited China Proper: ho 
made memoranda of what he saw himself, and eagerly col¬ 
lected all the information that he could obtain about those 
parts which ho did not visit. In reading his narrative 
therefore a distinction ought to be made between his own 
observations and those which he derived from the report of 
others. After a lapse of several years, an ambassador 
arrived at tho court of Kublai Kluin from Argon, the ruler 
of Persia, who asked in marriage a princess of Kublai’s 
family. Kublai chose a princess named Cagatin, and pre¬ 
pared to send her to Persia by sea, with several ambassadors 
and u large retinue. The three Polo obtained, though not 
without difficulty, permission to form part of tho escort. 
They set out in 1201, traversed China, embarked on the 
coast of Po-kien, which lies opposite to tho island of For¬ 
mosa, and thence they proceeded through the straits of 
Malacca to the island of Ceylon, and from thence to Ormuz 
in the Persian Gulf. On landing thoy proceeded to Te¬ 
heran, where they found that Argon was dead, and some 
time after, hearing also the news of the death of Kublai, 
the three Venetians thought of returning home, and at last 
arrived at Venice in the year 12i>5. War was then raging 
between Venice and Genoa. Marco Polo obtained the 
command of a galley forming part of the squadron com- 
rounded by Andrea Datulolo, which was defeated by the 
Genoese under Latnba Doria, off the island of Curzola in 
the Adriatic. Marco Polo was carried prisoner to Genoa. 
In his captivity he used to relate his adventures, and was 
eagerly listened to. He sent to Venice for his memoranda, 
which ho had taken down in his travels, and having made 
acquaintance with a fellow-prisoner of the name of Kusti- 
chello, a native of Pisa, who had been taken, with thousands 
of his countrymen, in the battle of Meloria, lie dictated to 
him the narrative of his travels, and lent the MS. to read to 
the curious. 

After peace was made between Genoa and Venice, Marco 
Polo returned home. His father, Nieeolo, was still living, 
hut he died in 13lfi. Of the latter period of his son Mar¬ 
co’s life nothing more is known, except that after his re¬ 
turn to Venice Tie applied himself to correct and improve 
the text of his narrative, of which it appears that a French 
translation was made under his direction, and given by him 
to Thibault, lord of Cepoy, who was appointed by Catherine 

Courtenay her vicar general in the possessions which still 
remained to the Latins in the East. Thu work is entitled, 

* Marco Polo, delle Meraviglic del Mondo da Ini deserittc 
and in other copies, ‘Delle CosedeiTartari e dell’ Indie Ori- 
entaliand in others, ‘ II Milione di Marco Polo.' It was in¬ 
serted by Ramusio, in his ‘Raccolta di Navigazioni e 
Viaggi,’ 3 vols. ful., Venice, 15*>0-59. But tho best edition 
of Marco Polo is that by Count Buldclli, 4 vols. 4to., 
Florence, 1827, entitled ‘II Milione di Messer Marco Polo 
Veneziano,* with notes and illustrations, and a biography 
if Polo: it is also accompanied by a history of the intercourse 
between Europe and Asia in tho middle ages, with tho fol¬ 
lowing title:—‘Sloria delle llelazioni Vicendevoli doll* 
Europa e dell’ Asia dallu Decadenza di Roma fino alia 
Distruzione del CalilTato.’ Count Baldclli has adopted as 
his text a MS. written by Michele Ormanni, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century, in Marco Polo’s lifetime. 
Baluclli’s work is illustrated by a map of Africa, drawn in 
1331, and by another map with all the itineraries of the 
throe Polo traced upon it. It is altogether a work of great 
research and very interesting. For a long time Polo was 
considered a liar and not worthy of confidence. But more 
accurate investigations have demonstrated his veracity in 
relating what lie saw liiuiself. Klaproth, in several articles 
in the French 'Asiatic Journal,’ lias proved Polo's accuracy 
with regard to China. Polo's narrative was of great use to 
the pope’s missionaries and the Venetian travellers who 
followed his track in the eastern parts of Asia, and the 
Chinese and Arabian maps which he brought home en¬ 
couraged and assisted the Portuguese navigators in finding 
a passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope. Marsden 
has published a translation of Marco Polo's narrative, ac¬ 
companied by a commentary. 

Polo’s account of the court of Kublai Khan gives us a much 
higher opinion of the social state of the Eastern Tartars in 
his time than is generally entertained. It appears that 
the Mongols had shared largely in the civilization of 
P.C.. No. 114fi. 


China, and had made considerable progress iti the arts and 
sciences. 

POl.TA'VA, or PULTAVA, is a government in Euro¬ 
pean Russia, lying betweeu 48° 48' and 31° 4' N. lat., and 
between 30° 25' and 30° E. long. Jit is bounded on tho 
north-west by Tschernigow, at the most northerly point by 
Kursk, on the north-cast by the Slobode of tho Ukraine, 
on the south-east by Ekaterinoslaw, on tho south-west by 
Kherson, and on the west by Kicw. It is impossible to 
state the area in a satisfactory manner: according to tho 
estimates made in 1804, from the great map of Russia, it 
was stated at 21,315 square miles ; according to Roymamrs 
map and to Schubert, in Ih;J 5, it is 17,830 square miles ; 
Wichmaun makes it only 15,500 square miles : Sclmiidllin 
(1835) assorts that tho first estimate is certainly too large, 
and seems to prefer that of 17,850 square miles; yet llors- 
chelmaun (1833) and the ‘ Weimar Almanac for 1840’ givo 
the largest estimate. The statements of the population 
are equally discordant. It appears to have been ascertained, 
in 1790, to amount to 1,350,726. Mussel, adding the pro¬ 
bable annual increase during twenty-four years, gives 
1,933,000 as the amount in 1820. Subsequent writers, at 
much later dales, make the amount less : thus Koppcn, in 
1838, makes it only 1,621,000 ; but Schmidtlin, in 1835, 
insists that it cannot be less than 1,900,000; Horschelmann 
(1833) has 1,953,000 ; and the ‘Weimar Almanac for 18-10,’ 
quoting Bulgarin,-lias 1,967,000. 

Face of the Country; Soil; and Climate. —This govern¬ 
ment is one continuous plain, with scarcely any irregularities 
of surface, except Ihe elevated banks of the Dnieper and 
some other rivers. The soil consists of a thick layer of 
black mould on a basis of day and sand; it is either arable 
land or rich meadows ; tho forests are few and inconsider¬ 
able. The heaths are covered wilh nutritious grass; tlioso 
where furze and broom predominate are common only in tho 
south-east part of the government. The principal river, to¬ 
wards which the whole country slopes, is tho Dnieper, which 
however only Hows along the western frontier, towards 
Kiew, Kherson, and Ekaterinoslaw, and is everywhere 
navigable. Its chief tributaries are tho Truhesch and the 
Sula, with the Udai coming from Tschernigow, the Psiol 
and the Worsikla from the Ukraine, and the Orel, which 
forms for some distance the frontier towards Ekaterinoslaw. 
The Sola and Psiol arc navigable in tho spring, are freo 
from rocks, and ilow through a rich country. There is no 
considerable lake in this government. The climate is mild; 
in winter however, when the cold north winds sweep over the 
open plains, the cold is severe. Tho summer is very hot. 
Little rain falls in the summer. 

Of all the provinces of Little Russia, Poltava is the most 
fertile and the best cultivated. The soil is so rich that it 
yields ample crops without manure, and it would produce much 
more if a better system of cultivation utid a proper rotation 
I of crops were adopted. Tho grains chiefly cultivated are 
[ rye, barley, and oats, then wheat, buckwheat, Egyp¬ 
tian barley, and millet. The inhabitants cultivate also 
peas, lentils, rapeseed, linseed, and tobacco. All kinds of 
vegetables known in Russia thrive, even the more delicate 
kinds, such as usparagus, artichokes, and cauliflowers; 
fruits of all kinds abound, but not of the best quality ; from 
cherries, plums, melons, and berries of various kinds, 
liqueurs are manufactured, and excellent preserves made. 
The vino might thrive, if there were any mountains to afford 
protection against the cold north wind. Tho government 
is not wholly without forests, but the farther wo go to tho 
south-east the more bare is the country, and tho eastern 
circles have hardly any wood but that of their fruit-trees. 
On the Dnieper tho inhabitants use the reeds growing on 
its banks for thatch and for fuel; in the interior they burn 
cow-dung and straw. 

The steppes are covered with rich pastures, and the cli¬ 
mate, says Masse), is so favourable that the eattlo remain in 
the open air all tho year round. In these steppes the mag¬ 
nificent ox of tho Ukraine attains its extraoi Jinury size; 
horses arc bred in great numbers; and the Russian sheep 
appear in large Hocks. Within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years tho breed of sheep has been greatly improvod by tho 
importation of Merinos; oven provious to this, most of the 
manufacturers at Moscow were supplied with wool from tho 
Ukraine. The breeding of swine is not much attended 
to; bees aro common, and many farmers nave abovo 100 
hives. Common poultry is abundant; there are likewise 
blue Caspian or Chinese geese and Persian ducks. Hares 
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and partridges are abundant, and, on the banks of tho 1 
Dnieper, Numidian cranes (Ardea virgo), swans, pelicans, 
red ducks, water-liens, and snipes of all kinds. Though 
tho Dnieper and other rivers abound in fish, the Russians 
consume so much in.their numerous fasts, that it is neces¬ 
sary to import largo quantities. The Dnieper furnishes 
the Si/urus Glum's, Linn., of the bladders of which 
glue is made, and the dried skin is used as a substitute for 
window-glass. The country is periodically infested by im¬ 
mense swarms of locusts; gad-flies and a kind of mus- 
quito are very troublesome. There is potters’ clay, brick 
day, lime, chalk, and saltpetre. 

Though this fruitful province is so well peopled, very few 
hands are employed in manufactures. The inhabitants in¬ 
deed manufacture articles of various kinds for domestic 
use, and it is only of their fine liqueurs and preserved 
fruits that there is a surplus for exportation. The distil¬ 
leries of brandy arc considerable. The Sula and Psiol are 
navigable only in the spring; tho Dnieper only touches tho 
frontier, and is scarcely navigable beyond tho limits of 
tho government >n account of its cataracts. This want 

of inland communication lessens the value of the produce, 
and in former times the farmers frequently suffered their 
crops to rot on iho ground* A great ehango has however 
taken place within the last twenty years, because Odessa 
draws a great part of-its supplies from this government, the 
prosperity of which is progressively and rapidly increasing. 
The chief articles of export are corn, flour, groats, brandy, 
linseed oil, hemp, flax, tobacco, honey, wax, wool, tullow, 
butter, horses, oxen, preserved fruit, and liqueurs. 

The most important trading towns are Poltava, Kremcnt- 
sohult, and Jtomny. There arc in all only twenty-two towns 
in this government, of which fifteen are the capitals of the 
fifteen circles; but the number of villages is not known ; 
they are however very numerous, and though, for want of 
timber, the buildings are mostly of clay, they are kept very 
dean, both within and without; and the villages, being 
surrounded with orchards and gardens, have a very cheerful 
appearance. 

Tho majority of the inhabitants are Little Russians, mixed 
however with a considerable number of Great Russians and 
some German colonists. At Kreinentscliuk there are some 
Greeks and Armenians, and a few Jows. Tho Greek 
clergy are under the bishop of Poltava and Pereaslawl, who 
has f"»H3 parishes in his diocese. Education is at a very 
low ebb; according to Sclimidtlin, * there were, in 1832, 
only twenty schools (including ouo gymnasium), with 110 
masters and 1823 pupils, of whom only thirty-nine were 
girls. To these must he added five schools, under tho clergy, 
with eighteen masters and i<>44 pupils: in all 2867 ; that is, 
one pupil out of 602 inhabitants. There ishut one priuting- 
oiKco in tho whole government.’ 

The sunt hern frontier was formerly do fin 1 (led by a chain 
of twenty small fortresses, garrisoned by twenty regiments, 
called the Lino of the Ukraine, which extended from tho 
Dnieper to the Donefz ; hut this defence being long since 
useless, tho garrisons have been withdrawn, and the for¬ 
tresses suffered to fall to ruins; of many of them not a tince 
remains. 

Poi.tava, the capital of the government, is situated in 
40" 30' N. lat. and 34° 15' E. long., near the confluence of 
tho rivers PoHawka and Worskla. It is built of wood, but 
the streets are wido and straight, and in the centre there is 
a good square surrounded with stone houses, and in the 
middle of it a handsome monument, of granite, in honour of 
Peter the Great. It is surrounded by a rampart, and there 
was formerly, says Sclimidtlin, a citadel in the centre, built 
on n small eminence. Hihsclielmann however says ‘ there 
is, in the middle of the town, an earthen fort, with bat¬ 
teries.’ This town made a vigorous resistance to Charles 
XII., which led to the battle of Poltava, in which the Swedes 
were totally defeated, and Charles obliged to seek refuge in 
Turkey. A fine obelisk is erected on the field of battle, 
near which divino service is performed annually in comme¬ 
moration of this victory. Poltava has ten churches (includ¬ 
ing the cathedral), a convent, a gymnasium, and a school. 
Tjlp inhabitants, 111,000 in number, have considerable dis- 
tineruis and tanneries, and carry on an extensive trade in 
the produco of the country. The town is surrounded with 
vast cherry-orchards, from the fruit of which a very strong 

• Only two year* «E n « frii'inl of ohm saw largo quimtitio* of corn nban- 
tlonml, because the ]>rioos in the jiorls of the Baltic, would not repay the ex- 
l en.c .»f conveyance. 


ardent spirit is distilled. There are four annual fairs. In 
the vicinity lliero tiro extensive saltpetre works, and tho 
village of Reschetilowka, celebrated for its fine breed of 
sheep. 

The following aro the other chief towns : Mirgorod, on 
the Khorol, has 7400 inhabitants, and holds great hone-fairs. 
Lubuyg, oit the Sula, has 6000 inhabitants. Pereaslawl, at 
tho confidence of the Alta and the Trubesch, has a great 
trade in cattle and corn, and 8000 inhabitants. Kremen- 
tschuk, a well-built town, at the confluence of the Kaganlik 
and* the Dnieper, has a considerable trade and a wool-fair, 
and 8000 inhabitants. Its liqueurs and preserved fruits 
are very excellent. Rotnny, or Romcn, on the Sula, a 
small town, with not above 2000 inhabitants, is celebrated 
for its fairs, especially that held at the Ascension, where 
goods to the amount of more than fifteen millions of rubles 
are offered for salo. 

(I Tassel; Cnnnubich; Stein; Schmid tl in.) 

POLYADE'LPIIIA, tho name given by Linnrous to tho 
eighteenth class of his sexual system. It was so named 
from iroXt'c, * many,’ and afit\$6e, a ‘ brother,’ in allusion 
to the stameii9 being collected into several parcels. In con¬ 
sequence however of the difficulty of ascertaining this point 
of structure in many cases, the class has been suppressed by 
some Linucnn botanists. 

POLY/KN US was the author of a work called Xrpan/- 
ytj/iariKd, or (Stratagems of War), in eight 

books. Ho lived about the middle of the second century 
a.d. Respecting the circumstances of his life wo ktiow 
nothing except what he himself tells us in the introduc¬ 
tion to his work, which lie dedicated to tho emperors M. 
Aurelius Antoninus and L. Verus. Ho there says that 
he was a native of Macedonia, and at an advanced ago 
when ho w’rofo his book. It contains an account of the 
various stratagems of war from the remotest times down 
to his own, and is a compilation made without any taste 
or judgment: it is however not confined to real stratagems; 
it contains sayings, apophthegms, and many other things 
which are anything hut what tho title-page promises. But 
as the author collected his materials from sources which 
aro now lost, we have reason to he grateful for tho preserva¬ 
tion of many facts which would otherwise be unknown to 
us, though it is evident in many passages that Poll Bonus 
must have misunderstood or misrepresented liis authorities. 
IIis stylo is rhetorical, but notwithstanding its numerous 
solecisms and errors, it is better than that of many other 
writers of the same age. Tho first edition of Polyronus 
was published by Castitiboiius at Lyons, in 1589; another 
by Muasvicius, with a Latin translation, appeared at Leyden, 
in 1690. A reprint of tho latter, with an improved Latin 
translation, was published by Mursinna, at Berlin, in 1756. 
The bust edition however is that by Cornea, Paris, 1869. 
Polyronus has been translated into English by R. Shepherd, 
London, 1793, 4to., and into German by Seybold, in 2 vols., 
Frankfort, 1793 and 1791. 

POLYA'NDRIA, the name given by Linnaeus to the 
fourteenth class of his sexual system. Although the name 
means literally many stamens or males, yet it is applied, ill 
a restricted sense, to those plants only which have many 
stamens arising immediately from below the ovary. 

POLYA'NTHKS TUBKRO'SA, or the Tuberose (a cor¬ 
ruption of Plante Tufnrouse), is a tuberous-rooted plant 
highly prized for the delicious fragrance of its llowers, on 
which account it is cultivated in the warmer parts of both 
the old and new world. Doubts are entertained regarding 
its native country. It appears to have been first seen in 
Europe by Clusius, who received it from Simon de Tovar as 
an Indian plant, but whether from the East or the West is 
unknown. It is extensively cultivated in the East Indies^ 
whence it has been supposed to bo an Asiatic* plant; but nc 
traveller has found it wild there, and it has no Sanscrit 
name. It is therefore more probable that it is of South 
American origin, for it is equally common there in cultiva¬ 
tion ; and, as Sir James Smith has rightly observed, its con¬ 
stitution is more like a Peruvian plant than one of Ceylon 
or Java. Of late years a wild tuberose, Polyanthes gracilis 
has been found in South Brazil, which is probably the origin 
of tho garden plant. 

The tuberose is too tender a plant to be cultivated in 
England in the open air; but in the south of Europe it 
finds a climate suitable to it; and the Genoese supply the 
principal part of the European market with tubers for forc¬ 
ing. The latter aro imported into this country by the Italian 
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oilmen, who sell them, with orange-trees. Narcissus roots, 
and similar products of the south. 

In selecting tuberoses for planting, the largest tubers 
should be preferred, as the smaller ones will often not 
flower. All offsets should be carefully picked off, so as to 
concentrate the vegetation in a single eye. They should be 
danted in Mureh, in pots, in rich light soil, and forced in a 
lotbed, with as much bottom heat as is given to a melon. 
The eye should be about an inch below the surface of the 
soil. Very little water should be given till the plants are 
growing; but when once in a state of vigour, they may be 
supplied "copiously. An abundance of light and air should 
be given the plants as soon as they begin to grow, and this 
should he sedulously attended to as long as they remain in 
the hotbed; it will however soon be necessary, on account 
of their height, to remove them to tho greenhouse, where 
they must be placed near the glass, and their roots still 
exposed to a temperature similar to that from which they 
were taken. As soon as they show their flowers, but not 
sooner, they may be removed to the sitting-room, when their 
flowering will be completed. 

1'OLYANTIIUS, a garden variety of the oxlip primrose, 
with brown flowers, is one of those plants which have from 
time immemorial been favourites in gardens. It was pro- 
baldy obtained by accident, and is now propagated either by 
seeds or division of its root. Florists require that a good 
variety of this llower should possess a strong scape, a well- 
filled truss, a corolla with a short tube, a bright yellow eye, 
and a deep rich brown crimson limb, bordered with a well- 
defined yellow edging. They require loss careful cultiva¬ 
tion than the auricula [Aukicui.a], and principally need 
shade and rich soil. Their beauty however diminishes with 
their age, so that a renewal of the variety from seed is 
requisite every few years. 

" POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS is the same as Nar¬ 
cissus Tazzetla. [Narcissus.] 

POLY'111 US, the son of Lyeortas, was born at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. The exact year of his birth is not stated by anv 
good authority, and the account of Snitlas, who places it in the 
reign of Ptolemanis Euergetes (who died about 222 ii.c.), is 
irreconcilable with what Polybius himself (xxv. 7) relates, 
that in the reign of Ptolemmus Epiphanes, when he was 
to have accompanied his lather on an embassy to that king, 
he had not attained the legal age, which, according to Po¬ 
lybius himself, was thirty, previous to which tho law did not 
allow any one to take part in public affairs. According to 
the statement of Suidns however, Polybius at this lime 
would have been about -40 years old. Now the year in 
which the Acheeans intended to send hinmvilh his father 
to Egypt was ISO n.c.; and as at that time he had not 
attained his thirtieth year, we shall not be much mistaken in 
supposing, with Casaulion, that he was horn about 201 n.c., so 
that at the time of the intended embassy he must have been 
about 25 years of age. Ho seems to have acquired the prin¬ 
ciples of political and military science at an early age; for his 
lather was a distinguished general, and one of tho heads of 
the Acluoans, and it is expressly mentioned that he enjoyed 
Ihe practical training of Philopuemen, the gruatest general of 
the Achaoans. When Philopuuncn died, Polybius is said to 
have been one of those who carried the urn containing the 
ashes of tho deceased to the grave. (Plut., PMlop., c. 21.) 
During the war of the Romans against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, he advised his countrymen to observe a strict 
neutrality; hut when they determined to lend tlieir assist¬ 
ance to the Romans, ho was entrusted with the command 
of tho cavalry (169 b.u.), and was sent as ambassador to 
the consul Q. Marcius, to declare that the Achseans were 
ready to give their assistance as soon as might he required. 
(Polyb., xxyiii. 3, 6.) The year following, when the two 
Ptoleinaei, kings of Egypt, asked the Achseans fur support 
against Antioclms, it was particularly stipulated that Poly¬ 
bius should be appointed commander of tho horse, which 
shows that he hud already distinguished himself in a mili¬ 
tary capacity. After the destruction of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, the Romans, not satisfied with having taken 
cVuel vengeance on those Achaean states, which Jhey sus¬ 
pected of having secretly supported the cause or Perseus, 
made out a list of 1000 distinguished Achseans, and sent 
them to Italy to be tried. But instead of being brought to 
trial, they were distributed among the towns of Italy. 
Polybius, who was one of the number, was more fortunate 
than Iiis fellow - prisoners, for his genius and talents attracted 
the attention of ASmiliua Paulus, who made him the in¬ 


structor of his two sons Fabius and Scipio. Those young 
men, who became greatly attached to him, requested and 
obtained permission for Polybius to remain at Rome. 
Polybius himself (xxxii. !), 10) relates a charming anec¬ 
dote of the tenderness which Scipio, the younger of the 
two brothers, showed to him; and he adds that Scipio 
never left him afterwards, but preferred his company and 
conversation to everything else. During his long stay at 
Rome, Polybius on several occasions exerted his influence 
in favour of his countrymen, and at length, in 150 b.u., lie 
succeeded, with the co-operation of Scipio, in obtaining for 
the Greek prisoners permission to return homo ; hut during 
the period of 1? years which had elapsed since their arrival 
in Italy, their number had been reduced to 3oo. Polybius 
seeuis to have accompanied llicin on tlieir return, in order 
to admonish his countrymen not to divide their strength, 
and to recognise tho superiority of the Romans, whose 
power it would be hopeless to resist: for an inscription 
mentioned by Pausanias fvi-ii. 37) recorded the regret of the 
Acba-ans at not having followed his wise advice, by which 
they would have escaped the catastrophe of their final poli¬ 
tical annihilation. Polybius soon returned to Rome, to accom¬ 
pany his friend Scipio on his military expeditions. It must 
have been before this time that he had conceived the idea 
of writing his great historical work ; and for this purpose he 
made more profound and extensive studies than ran other 
antient historian, lie not only studied the Roman ••(in¬ 
stitution, and searched the archives which were thrown 
open to him* through his connection with the most distin¬ 
guished Romans, but lie undertook long journeys across 
the Alps into Gaul, Spain, and to the coasts of the Atlantic. 
It is not certain whether he made these journeys previous 
to the year 150 n.c., or'after his return from Greece, though 
it seems probable that he may have availed himself of the 
opportunity of visiting Spain when Scipio went to that 
country as military tribune in 151 n.c. Five years later, 
when Scipio besieged and destroyed Carthage, be was again 
accompanied by Polybius, who seems to have taken an active 
part in the Roman army, for in an inscription quoted by 
Pausanias (viii. 30), he is called tho ally of the Romans. 
Pliny says that during the siege of Carthage, Polybius ex¬ 
plored the north coast of Africa, in which undertaking, as 
on his former journeys, lie was provided with everything 
that could facilitate the accomplishment of his objects. 
Immediately after the destruction of Carthago tl-16 n.c.) ho 
hastened to the Peloponnesus, where, in the mean time, a 
war with the Romans had broken out. But he arrived too 
late: Corinth had already fallen, and all he could do for 
his unhappy country was to endeavour to obtain from the 
conquerors the mildest possible conditions, and to rescue 
from tlieir hands the statues of Philopccmen and Aratus, 
with whose memory the happiest associations of his country¬ 
men were connected. After the Roman commissioners bad 
left Greece, in 145 wc., he was appointed by them to regu¬ 
late the affairs of the different states. With the most in¬ 
defatigable zeal he traversed the country, everywhere en¬ 
deavouring to restore peace and unity, and to introduce 
salutary regulations. His merit on this, ns well as former 
occasions, was duly acknowledged and rewarded throughout 
Peloponnesus, and statues, with inscriptions recording his 
exertions on behalf of his country, were erected at Megalo¬ 
polis, Acacosium, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
places. Soon after he had settled the affairs of his country,, 
lie made a voyage to Egypt, which, according to Strabo, be 
visited in the reign of Ptolcr cons Physcon, who ascended 
tho throne in the same year that Corinth was destroyed. 
The remaining years of his life he seems to have applied to 
the revision and completion of h s historical works, unless 
we suppose, with Schweighaeuser and others, that in the 
year 134 n.c. ho again accompanied Scipio on his expedition 
against Numantiu, for which however no- have no direct 
authority. Cicero (Ad. Funul., v. 12) merely mentions a 
work of Polybius on the war against N man tin. The t ime 
of his death is uncertain, for the only information, that has 
come down to us is the statement of Lucian, (Macrob., c. 23), 
who says that Polybius, flu returning from the country, fell 
from his horse, and shortly after died front the fall, at the age 
of 82. Supposing this statement to he correct, he inn.-I 
have died about the year 122 n.c. 

The great historical work of Polybius (») r&v k-uSroAoa 
irpaypariov <revra5ic), in 40 hooks, consisted of two distinct 
parts, the first of which comprised a "period of yeais 
from the beginning of tho second Punic war to the ovei* 
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throw of the kingdom of Macedonia, including Ibo immo- 1 
iliate consequences of this event, that is. the pacification of 
llhodes, anil the sending of the 1000 Achsean prisoners to 
Italy. The second part began with the war in Spain against 
the Celtiberians and Vaccroans, and ended with the destruc¬ 
tion of Corinth. It is evident, from various circumstances 
(Niebuhr, Hint, of Rome, vol. iii., p. 49), and especially from 
the manner in which Polybius (iii. 1-5) speaks of these 
two divisions of his work, that they were written and pub¬ 
lished at different times, and afterwards put together to form 
one whole. The latter part was written after the fall of 
Corinth, and the former some years before that event. Tho 
first two books are an introduction to the first division of 
the work, and contain a sketch of the History of Rome, 
from the taking of the city by the Gauls to the beginning 
of the second Punic war. The second division of the work, 
the principal object of which was to describe the fate of 
Carthage and Greece, and the causes which led to it, was 
likewise preceded by a kind of introduction, consisting of a 
brief history of the interval between the overthrow of the 
Macedonian kingdom and the events which led to the fall 
of Carthage and Corinth. The great object of the history 
of Polybius was to show how the Romans, with their ad¬ 
mirable constitution and their unity of purpose, within a 
short period gained the dominion over the greater part of the 
known world. Thus, although the history of Rome formed, 
as it were, the nucleus of his work, it was still essentially a 
universal history; and every nation, with its history and insti¬ 
tutions, as it came in contact with the Romani was treated 
with equal attention. To enable the reader to form a clear 
estimate of the contents of the whole work, we shall give 
an extract from the plan which Polybius himself laid down 
for it. After giving an explanation of the causes of the 
second Punic war, Polybius describes the invasion of Italy 
by the Carthaginians, and liow they brought the Roman 
republic to the brink of destruction. Tho accuracy of his 
description of the passage of Hannibal over the Alps has 
been demonstrated, step by step, by General Melville. He 
then proceeds to show how Philip, king of Macedonia, 
after the end of liis war against the /Ktolians, entered into 
an alliance with the Carthaginians. ‘ 1 shall next,* says | 
he, ‘ give an account of the disputes between Anlioehus j 
and Ptolemmus Pliiloputor, about Coele-Syria, and the war 
which arose out of them ; of the manner in which the 
Rhodians, and Prusias, king of Billiynia, compelled the 
Byzantines to cease levying the passage-money which they j 
had been accustomed to demand of those who sailed into 
the Euxine. Here we shall break off our narrative, and 
turn our attention to the Roman republic, and show that it 
was to its constitution that it owed its greatness and its do¬ 
minion over the world. At the same time, we shall make 
some digression to show how Hioro of Syracuse lost his inde¬ 
pendence ; next to which 1 shall describe the disturbances of 
Egypt, and how, after the death of Ptolemeeus, Antiochtis 
anil Philip formed an alliance, with a view of dividing the 
kingdom of Egypt between them; how at first they acted 
insidiously, until at length Philip made open war on 
Egypt and Satnos, while Anlioehus invaded Ccelo-Syria and 
Phoenicia. After this, I propose to give a brief account of 
what took place between the Romans and Carthaginians, 
in Spain, Africa, and Sicily. This will lead me to Greece, 
and after having reluted the maritime war of Attalus and 
the Rhodians, as well as that of the Romans against 
Philip, I shnll describe the immediate consequences of 
these events; the exasperation of the yEtolians, by which 
they were induced to call Antiochus to their assistance, 
which occasioned the war betweon the Asiatics and the 
Achocans and Romans. After having explained the causes 
of this war, and the passage of Antiochus into Europe, I 
shall describe, first, his flight from Europe; secondly, how 
he was conquered by the Romans, and compelled to give up 
all Asia west of Mount Taurus; and thirdly, in wlmt man¬ 
ner the Romans, after the chastisement of the Galatians, 
gained the undisputed sovereignty of Asia. After this 
shall follow an account of the calamities of the /Etolians 
and Cephallcnians; of the wars of Eumenes against Prusios 
and the Gallogrrocians, and of that which they carried on 
with Arioratlies against Pha maces'. Then, after having de¬ 
scribed the union and the arrangements of the Peloponne¬ 
sians, and the prosperity of the republic of the Rhodians, 
1 shall subjoin a short recapitulation of my whole .narra¬ 
tive. Finally, I shall add an account of the expedition of 
Antiochus Epiphanes into Egypt, of the war against Per¬ 


seus, and 1 lie overthrow of tho kingdom of Macedonia. 
From the history of these events,’ says the historian, ‘ it will 
be manifest how the Romans made themselves masters of 
the whole world.’ The second division of the history of Poly¬ 
bius began with the war ol’ the Romans against tho Celti- 
berians and VauetBans in Spain, and proceeded to describe 
those of the Carthaginians against Massinissa; of Attalus 
against Prusias; and how Ariaralhcs, king of Cappadocia, 
after being driven out of his kingdom by Oropher- 
nos, again gained possession of it; and how Seleucus, king 
of Syria, lost his life and his kingdom. Then followed the 
history of the affairs between Carthago and Rome, which 
muled in the destruction of the former. Tho whole work 
concluded with the history of the rebellion of the Macedo¬ 
nians against the Romans, and the separation of the Lace- 
damionians from the Achaean league, which led to the 
great catastrophe liy which Greece was made a Roman 
province. These were the chief heaths; but the work was 
interspersed with episodes or dissertations on various sub¬ 
jects, such as tactics (vi. 17-10), geography (sxxiv.), politi¬ 
cal institutions, &c., which the author thought necessary to 
insert, partly to render liis narrative more intolligiblc, partly 
to refute false opinions current among his countrymen. 
Whatever we may think of theso episodes, looking at the 
whole work in an artistical point of view, we arc indebted 
to them for the soundest information on many subjects eon 
nccted with the history of antiquity, especially that of 
Rome; and it is only to be regretted that many points in 
his dissertation on Roman tactics are not quite so clear ti> 
us as we could wish. 

The study and research of Polybius before he began to 
j write his work, together with liis almost unparalleled im- 
| partiality and love of truth, have given it a character of 
authenticity such as very few historical works, cither of 
antient or modern times, cun claim. He is a severe critic 
of his predecessors, with whoso writings he was thoroughly 
acquainted; and although he himself was under the greatest 
obligations to the Romans for their behaviour to him, still 
he did not spare them wherever they deserved censure (see 
•especially ix. 10, and xviii. 18). The love of his country 
moreover did not make him blind to the folly of its leaders, 
who endeavoured to draw it into tho fatal coufiict with 
Rome. But the distinguishing character of his work is its 
didactic and practical tendency (iirropia irpayfiarucii). Hu 
did not write for the sake of amusement, or of filling the 
memory of his reader with a number of unconnected facts, 
hut he traces events back to their causes, and deduces, 
from them the most useful precepts, much in the same way 
as the so-called^ histoircs raisonnccs’ of modern times, hut 
with infinitely more wisdom and discretion. It. is true that 
ho thus wishes to guide his reader, and not to allow him 
to form his own opinions; but setting aside the consideral iou 
that an intelligent reader may and will always judge for 
himself, who would not willingly listen to the arguments, 
and reasonings of a statesman and a general like Polybius? 
His work is full of the most profound political and military 
wisdom; or, as a modern historian expresses it, ‘ a code of 
the wisest political and military maxims;’ and enables the* 
reader not only to understand the past, but to look upon 
the future with the foreseeing eye of a prophet. As the 
object of Polybius was not to make his work popular with 
tho multitude, hut to instruct and guide men who arc en¬ 
trusted with the care of their country, lie abstained from all 
rhetorical embellishments of style. He looked with con¬ 
tempt upon the refined affectation and hollowness of the 1 
rhetoricians of his lime, for trpe public oratory had long 
ceased among the Greeks. Hence he very seldom intro¬ 
duced his heroes making speeches, though it still was anil, 
remained a favourite custom with his countrymen down to' 
tho latest period of their literature; but whore he thinks it 
necessary, he gives the substance of their speeches in his. 
own worils. It is natural that under theso circumstances* 
the rhetoricians of his own as well as of a later age should 
have been unable to appreciate Polybius. (Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Rome, vol. i., p. 533.) Dionysius, though in many respects, 
a judicious critic {DeComp. Verb., c. 4), says that the his’- 
tory of Polybius is written in such a style that no one can. 
endure to read it through from beginning to end. Polybius, 
has also been censured for having introduced into his work, 
a number of foreign words and expressions; but the speci¬ 
mens that have hitherto been collected are few, and some of 
them are doubtful. We may however admit that there were- 
more of such expressions in those parts of his work which. 
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are no longer extant; but his long absence from liis country, 
ami an intense study of tho institutions and literature of 
another nation, sufficiently account for this. Another charge 
which has been brought against Polybius in modern times 
is ihat of a want of sympathy with the sufferings of his own 
country. That this want is merely apparent, and perhaps 
owing to his philosophical mode of viewing things, is suffi¬ 
ciently evident from his whole conduct towards his country ; 
and tho fragments of his work lately discovered by A. Mai, 
in which he describes the sufferings of his countrymen, are- 
full of expressions of the deepest sorrow for their calamities. 

It may he chiefly owing to his style that tho works of Poly¬ 
bius in subsequent ages were less read and copied than others 
of a greatly inferior character, and that to this cause we have 
to ascribe the loss of the greater part of them; for of the forty 
hooks, only the first five are preserved entire; and of the 
rest, we possess only fragments and extracts. At the lime 
of the revival of letters, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and long before any part of the Greek text was 
printed, an elegant hut incorrect Latin translation of the 
first five hooks was published by Nicolaus Perotti at Rome. 
In 1529 tho Greek text, with a Latin translation of tho dis¬ 
sertation ‘ De Militia Romami,’ by Lascaris, appeared at 
Venire; and it was a year later that the Greek text and 
the Latin translation of tho first five books by Perotti were 
edited by Orsopoeus. As soon as the merits of Polybius 
began to he acknowledged, and a desire was awakened to 
possess more of his work, tho number of new fragments 
continued to increase. In 1536 eight chapters of the six¬ 
teenth hook were discovered and published; and in 1549, 
extracts from hooks vii.-xvii., together with a fragment of 
the 19th chapterof hook i., which hail hitherto been wanting, 
were added from a MS. which had been brought over from 
tho island of Corfu. Avery important addition to the frag¬ 
ments of Polybius was made in 1582 by Fulvius Ursinus, 
who, for tho first time, published the first section of the 

* Excerpt a,* from various antient historians, which, in the 
tenth century, the emperor Constantines Porphyrogennetus 
hud ordered to he made, and which contained a great many 
extracts from the history of Polybius. This section con¬ 
tained the ‘ Exccrpta de Legalionihus’ (’KrXoyni irtpi j rpta- 
flt two). Casaubon, in 1609, published a complete edition of 
all that hud till then been discovered of the works of Po¬ 
lybius, and made a new Latin translation of the whole. 
The second section of the Exce’rpta of Constantinus, called 

* Exccrpta de Virtutibus et Vitus' (a-tpi «ptri/c sal curiae), 
which likewise contained a considerable number of extracts 
from Polybius, together with some other new fragments, 
were edited and translated into Latin by Henry Valesius 
(Valois), at Paris, tt* 1634. Nothing new was added hut a 
fragment containing an account of the siege of Ambracia, 
by J. Gronovius, until, about fifteen years ago, when A. 
Mai discovered, in the Vatican library, a palimpsest of the 
third section of the Exccrpta of Constantinus, called ‘ Ex- 
cerpta de Sententiis’ (irtpi yviopdv, which, among other ex¬ 
tracts, contained a considerable number belonging to Po- 
.lybius. Tlio MS. however was in such a mutilated state, 
that a great part of the extracts as published by Mai are 
scarcely intelligible. A somewhat better edition of these 
Exccrpta, with a Latin translation and commentary, was 
published at Leyden, in 1829, by J. Geel. The best edition 
of Polybius, containing all that was known at tho time, is 
that of Schweighaeuser, in 8 vols., Leipzig, 1789-95: a re¬ 
print of it appeared at Oxford in 1823, in 5 vols. Among 
the translations of Polybius we may mention the German, 
by Scybold, in 4 vols., Lemgo, 1779-83; and the English, 
by Hampton, in 2 vols. 4to., 1772. There are also the fol¬ 
lowing English translations:—‘Tho Hystories of the most 
famous and worthy chronographer Polybius: Englished by 
Charles Watson,’ 1568; * Polybius,’ translated into English 
by Edward Grimestone, 1634; ‘Polybius,’ translated by 
Sir Henry Sheaves, with a character of Polybius and his 
writings by Drydcn, 3 vols., London, 1698. 

The greater part of the history of Polybius is thus lost. 
After Livy had almost reached the end of the second Punic 
war, he began to make use of Polybius; and-he-very often 
gave’a literal translation of the Greek original: thus he has 
perhaps preserved more than wo are aware of, as he seldom 
mentions his authorities. Much may also bo preserved in 
Cicero’s work ‘ De Republics,’ as Cicero, in his historical 
statements, chiefly followed the authority of Polybius. 

Polybius, as mentioned above, is said by Cicero to have 
written a separate work on the war against Numantia, but 


nothing is known of it. His memoirs of the life of Philo- 
punnon (x. 24) are also lost. It is however not improbable 
that in the accounts which Plutarch and Pausanias give of 
Philopomien. we may still possess the substance ot those 
memoirs. Other works of Polybius mentioned by some of 
the undents, on tactics and subjects of geography, were pro¬ 
bably not separate works, hut dissertations which formed 
parts of his History. 

POLY'ill US. (Zoology.) [Portunid.b.] 

POLY'BORUS. [EAt.eoNniiii, vol. x., p. 168.] 

POLYBRANUH1ATA, M. de Biainville's name for his 
second order of Paracephalophora Monoioa, consisting of 
the families Telracerata and Did'rata. The first of those 
families consists of the genera (jlaticui, Laniogorus, Ter- 
gipes, Carolina, and Jioliiiia; the second, of the genera 
ScylUea, Tritoniu, and Tethys. [Eoi.im.v; Cl.uxus ; Nu- 
m branch! at a.] N.B. Carolina is erroneously referred to 
Psilasomatn, instead of the title which heads this article. 

PO'LYBUS, or POLY'BIUS (li<'.\e/3o C , or UoX<V?mc). a 
pupil and son-in-law of Hippocrates, who lived about the 
middle of tire fifth century ji.c., in tho island of Cos. Ho 
assisted Thessulus and Draco, the sons of Hippocrates, in 
establishing the antient school of tire Dogmutici, which 
was also sometimes called tho Hippociatic sect, from its 
professing to follow the principles that he laid down. Galen 
praises him, and says that he never abandoned the opinions 
and mode of practice of his father-in-law {Comment, in Hip- 
pocr-, lib. i.; Do. Nat. limn., p. It, 12, ed. Kuhn); hut, as 
Eloy remarks (Diet. Ilist. de la Mid.), if the works attri¬ 
buted to him arc really his, it must be confessed that lie 
does in some instances differ from Hippocrates, particu¬ 
larly respecting the passage of liquids into the trachea and 
the lungs. The fallowing treatises, which are generally 
printed among the works of Hippocrates, are supposed to 
have been written by Polybus:—-I, irtpi yorije. • De So- 
minc ;’ 2, mpi fl<aau- iratMn, * De Natui’ii Pueri ;’ 3, irt/ji 
ttatriic iyiuviic, ‘ De Saluhri Victus Ratiouo ;’ 4, irtpi 
iraQiov, * De Afiectiouibus;’ anil 5, 7rfui two ivrinj iraOwr, 

* De Intends Affcctionibus.’ (Choulaut, Ha mi buck dor 
D ticker kunde Jur die Aelloro. Medicin, <fe:, Leipzig, 1828, 

8vo.) Many persons also attribute to him the treatise 71 -i t >i 
<piiaioi; itoUfitbirov, 1 Do Nature Iioininis,’ which is found 
among the works of Hippocrates; hut, according to Galen 
{loco cit.), incorrectly. He is several times mentioned by 
Galen {Opera, ed. Kuhn, tom. vii., p. 960; tom. xv., p. 11, 
175; tom. xvi., p. 3): his name occurs also in Culsus {Do 
Med., p. 243, 265, 338, ed. Argent.* *, Gudins Aureliauus 
(De Morb. Artit., lib. iii., cap. 9); Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. 
xxxi., cap. ult.. in fine); and Thossalus (in Orat. ad Allien, 
inter Opera Ilippocr., tom.iii., p. 843, ed. Kiilin). A Latin 
translation of the work * De tSalubri V ietils Ratione ’ was 
published by J. Placotounis (Ilretschneider), Antwerp, 1561, 
12mo., and it is inserted in several editions of the * Regimen 
Sanitatis Salcrnitanum.’ The whole of his ‘ Opuseulu ’ were 
published in a Latin translation, Basil., 15 14, 4lo., ner .1. 
Oporinum; anil there is an Italian translation by Pietro 
Lauro, Vencz., 1545, 4to. 

POLYCARPUS, one of the fathers of the Christian 
church, and one of a small number who were distinguished 
from tlie rest by tho term Apostolic Fathers, ns having 
been contemporaries of some of tho Apostles. The period of 
his death is well ascertained to have been in a.i>. 167, in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius; tho period of liis birth is 
placed perhaps somewhat too e.,rly when it is referred to 
the reign of Nero. However lucre seems no reason to 
doubt that he was contemporary witli Saint John, and 
known to.him, tho lengthened period of whose life connects 
so fortunately the men of tho second century with those who 
lmd been in personal attendance on our Saviour. 

It is this circumstance which gives its chief importance 
to the lives of these persons, and thence arises the main 
value of the few and in other respects unimportant writ¬ 
ings which remain of the Apostolic Fathers. The lives form 
links in the chain of Christian tradition; and the writings 
recogniso by frequent quotations tho writings which remain 
of the evangelists and apostles. 

Of the writings of -Polycarp only one small epistle 
remains. It is addressed to the Philippian church, exhort¬ 
ing them to the practice of their Christian duties and tho 
maintenance of the purity of the faith. But there is another 
writing of that age of which he is the subject. It a relation 
of tho manner of his death, written by the church at Smyrna* 
of which ho was the bishop, addressed to the cuurcu of 
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Philadelphia. It is a valuable and interesting memorial. 
There seems to have been a mad and wicked attempt to 
extirpate Christianity in Asia Minor. The persecution 
raged with peculiar violence at Smyrna. Many Christians 
wero delivered to the lions. Polycarp, the bishop, was 
reserved for a more cruel death, being burned at the 
stake. Both these epistles may be read in an English trans¬ 
lation in a volume published by urchbisbop Wake contain¬ 
ing all the genuine remains of the Apostolic Fathers. 

What further is known of him is, that when the contro¬ 
versy began between the Eastern and Western churches 
respecting the proper time for the observance of Easter—a 
childish matter of disputation, which however produced 
much ill feeling for many centuries in the Christian 
church—Polycarp was sent to Rome to discuss the question 
with Anicetus, the bishop, and other Christians there; and 
that while at Rome he strenuously opposed the heresies of 
Marcion and Valentinus. This fact is stated by Iren to us, 
bishop of Lyon, who was u pupil of Polycarp. 

POLY'CERA. [Cvclohuanchiata, vol. viii., p. 249.] 

POLYCHROITE, the colouring matter of saffron [Saf¬ 
fron], which consists of the dried stigmas of the (lower of 
the Crocus sativus. This substance was first examined in 
1811, by Bouillon* Lagrange and Vogel, wlio gave it the 
name which it hears, on account of the variety of colours 
which it is susceptible of exhibiting. It is procured by in¬ 
fusing saffron iu water, evaporating the solution to the con¬ 
sistence of hondy, digesting the residue in alcohol, and eva¬ 
porating the solution to dryness. 

The properties of polycliroite are, that it lias a very deep 
yellow colour; by exposure to the air it absorbs moisture, 
and becomes viscid. Water and alcohol dissolve it readily, 
hut rolher and oils do not; the sun’s rays destroy the colour 
of the aqueous solution of polycliroite, and it cannot be 
restored. Sulphuric acid renders both tlio aqueous and 
alcoholic solution of polycliroite of a deep indigo-blue colour, 
which gradually changes to lilac; nitric acid gives them a 
green colour, which disappears on the addition of water: 
chlorine destroys the colour entirely. Lime-water precipi¬ 
tates a solution of polycliroite, yellow; barytes-water, red; 
sulphate of iron, dark-brown ; diacetato of lead, saffron- 
coloured ; nitrate of mercury, red : acetate of lead produces 
no change in it 

When strongly heated, polycliroite is decomposed, and 
there are produced water containing an acid, a yellow- 
eoloured oil and a darker ono, carbonic acid, and earburotted 
hydrogen; the charcoal remaining yields cyanogen when 
calcined with potash. Polycliroite docs not appear to have 
been analyzed. 

POLYCHRO'MY, a modern term (from the Greek tro\{\ 
and xpii/xn) used to express the untient practice of colouring 
statues and the exteriors of buildings. It is difficult to de¬ 
fine exactly what the system of colouring was, but it appears 
from the remains of colour (bund upon untient monuments, 
that nt the zenith of Greeiun refinement, both in the poly¬ 
chrome sculpture und architecture, the colouring was 
strictly confined to the ornamental parts; since no traces of 
colour have ever been found upon the naked in sculpture, or 
upon the walls of temples when of marble. 

There is scarcely any notice of the system or practice of 
col uring architecture in any of the anlient writers. A few 
larks occur in Vitruvius and Pausanias, which may be 

fistrucd into an allusion to it, but they are vague, and the 
ystems which have been laid down by several modern 
writers rest chiefly upon conjecture. It is more than pro¬ 
bable, where the architectural members were subject to so 
great a variety of forms and proportions, that the decora¬ 
tions in colour, which admit of endless variety, were quite 
arbitrary, and the limits of the system consisted only in the 
architectural members to which their application was re¬ 
stricted. Remains of colour have been found by travellers 
upon ornamental work iu most of the architectural ruins of 
Greece. Many truces wero discovered by Dodwell, Stuart, 
Chandler, Brbudsted, Semper, and others, upon the principal 
Athenian monuments: upon the temple of Theseus, the 
Parthenon, the Propylsea, the Urechlhoium, the temple on 
the llissus, the monument of Lysicrates, the outer propylsea 
of the temple of Ceres at Kleusis, and the greater temple at 
Rhamnus; also upon the temple of Apollo at Bassso in 
Arcadia, the Doric ruins at Corinth, and the tomple of 
Minerva iu AJgina; upon the temples of Selinus in "Sicily, 
and upon the basilica at Psestum. 

Upon all these temples, except the Doric ruins at Corinth, 


and the temple of Minerva in Algina (commonly called 
the temple of Zeus Panhellenius), which were not of 
marble, the colouring was confined to the mouldings anil 
other ornaments, the friezes, the metopes, and the tympana 
of the pediments. The exterior of the wall of the eclla of 
the temple of ASgina and the columus of the Corinthian 
temple acre covered with u stucco aud coloured red. In a 
ruder age, when most temples wero constructed of wood, 
before the use of marble or other stone, the application of 
colours was undoubtedly more general and much less sys¬ 
tematic, not only among the Greeks, hut with most of the 
nations of antiquity. In Egypt it was at all times a uni ¬ 
versal custom to have recourse to colours in the decoration 
of architecture. In later times amongst the Romans, in the 
times of Vitruvius and Pliny; the practice seems to have 
degenerated into a mere taste for gaudy colours, and to 
have been very general, as we see in the ruins of Pompeii, 
where however occasionally the Arabesque decorations 
upon the walls of the courts in the larger houses arc very 
elegant. 

With regard to the system of decorating the mouldings, 
it appears, from tho traces found upon untient monuments, 
that they were painted in various ways and in a great variety 
of colours, whether carved or plain; and a tasteful combina¬ 
tion of coluurs must have greatly heightened the effect of 
even the richest mouldings. These decorations were not 
confined to the mouldings of the entablature; the ovolo, 
echinus,.und abacus of the capital, and the toruses of the 
base, wero also sometimes coloured. Foliage, ova, and 
beads were the ordinary decorations, but on tlio Doric taania 
a fret was generally painted; and tho cymatia of the pedi¬ 
ment-cornices tfcrc frequently ornamented with gilded 
metal-work; tho acroteria were also surmounted with 
gildod figures. Upon the larger mouldings, on which foliage 
was painted, the outlines of the leaves were engraved in the 
stone. The mutulcs, dentils, modillions, and the soffits were also 
variously coloured, but. the Doric guttle were apparently gene¬ 
rally gilded. The facise of the architraves and the corona) 
of the cornices were left plain, but the Doric architrave was 
sometimes ornamented with gilded shields, us in the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens, which were placed immediately beneath 
tho metopes. It appears that all friezes which were deco¬ 
rated with sculpture wore coloured, which was absolutely 
necessary to givo the sculpture a proper relief; for the same 
reason the tympana of the pediments would also require 
colour. In the Doric order the tympanum would necessarily 
be of the same colour as tho metopes: in the Parthenon 
they wage of a pale blue; and in some of the Sicilian monu¬ 
ments red has been found. Tho motopcs require colour, 
with or without sculpture, to throw the weight of the pedi¬ 
ment upon the triglyphs, its natural supporters, which being 
left plain, unilod the cornice with the architrave, and gave 
tho whole building an elegant lightness of effect which it 
otherwise could not have. 

Polychrome sculpture was quite as general amongst tho 
Greeks as polychrome architecture; it is frequently alluded 
to by almost all the antient writers, and many statues of 
this kind are minutely described by Pausanias. The acro- 
lithic and the chryselephantine statues both come under this 
head. In the latter style were many of the most remarkable 
productions of antient art—the Jupiter at Olympia, and the 
Minerva at Athens, by Phidias ; the Juno at Argos;by Poly- 
clutus, and the ABsculapius at Epidaurus, by Thrasytnedes ; 
and others described by Pausanias. In the flourishing period 
of Grecian art, custom seems also to have defined limits to 
this practice, for except in the rudest ages, the naked itself 
was never painted, although it appears to have been some¬ 
times covered with an encaustic varnish. That the naked 
marble of the works of the greatest sculptors was not co¬ 
loured, wc have most conclusive proofs from Lucian, in tho 
dialogue between Lycinus and Polystratus. (De Imag., 
5-10.) The colouring was confined to the lips, tho eyes, the 
hair, tho drapery, and the ornaments of the dress; the hair 
was often gilded, as in the case of the Venus do’ Medici, 
and in many statues glass eyes were inserted with eyelashes 
of copper, examples of which are still extant. 

Alluding to tbis practice, Flaxman remarks, 'It seetns to 
have been common to most countries, particularly in the 
early and barbarous states of society. But whether we look 
on the idols of the South Seas, the Etruscan painted sculp¬ 
ture and terra-cotta monuments, or the recumbent coloured 
statues on tombs of the middle ages, we shall generally find 
the practice has been employed to enforce superstition, or 
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preserve an exact similitude of the deceased. These how¬ 
ever are in themselves nerverted purposes; tho real ends of 
painting, sculpture, and all the other arts, are to elevate the 
mind to the contemplation of truth, to give the judgment a 
rational determination, and to represent such of our fellow- 
men as have been benefactors to society, not in the de¬ 
plorable and fallen state of a lifeless and mouldering corpse, 
but in tho full vigour of their faculties when living.’ 

For further information on this subject the following 
works may be consulted:—Kuglur, Ueber die Polychromie 
der gricchischen Architecfur und Sculptur und ihre Grcn- 
zen; Semper, VorUiufige Bemerkungnn iiber hemalte 
Architectur und lHastik bei den Alten; QuutvemOre de 
Quincy, Le Jupiter Olympien; and Stuart’s Antiquities of 
Athens.) 

PO'LYCHRUS, Cuvier’s name for a geniH of Saurians. 

[PLEUUOnONTS.] 

PO'LYCLES. Tlicro were two sculptors or statuaries of 
Greece so called. They are noticed by Pliny and Pausa- 
nins, but in so undefined a manner that it is not always 
easy to distinguish which of the two artists is referred to. 
The first Polyeles lived in the hundred and second Olym¬ 
piad, or about 370 n.c., and was therefore contemporary 
w ith some of the greatest sculptors of antiquity, as Cephis- 
Sodotus, Praxiteles, Leochares, and Lysippus. The second 
was flourishing in the hundred and fifty-fifth Olympiad, or 
about 170 years before our aera. He was tho son of Timar- 
chiiles, a statuary of Athens; but his master’s name was 
Studious. (Pans., lib. vi., c. f.) 

The works of this Polyeles anil of his brother Dionysius 
were carried to Rome with other fine monuments of Greek 
art. Pliny (Hist. Nut., xxxvi. 5) mentions that a statuu of 
•Iuno. the joint production of those two sculptors, was 
placed in the templo of that goddess within the portico of 
Oclavia; and near it was a statue of Jupiter, also tho work 
of the two suns of Tirnarcliidus. Polyeles has been sup¬ 
posed, from a passage in Pliny, to be the author of the 
original statue of the Hermaphrodite from which the well 
known existing representations-—especially that usually 
railed the Borghese Hermaphrodite, from its having be¬ 
longed to that collection, though it is now in the Louvre— 
arc copies. Pliny (xxxiv. 8) says, Ihlycles hermuphroditem 
nohilem fecit. This Polyeles, the pupil or scholar of Sta- 
dieus, according to Pausanias (lib. vi.. 4), made a statue of 
Atnyntas, a pnucratiast, or conqueror in the games, which 
was preserved at Olympia. Some statues of tho Muses 
were also executed by Polyeles. Polyeles left sous who fol¬ 
lowed their father’s profession. 

POLYCLF/TUS, one of the most celebrated statuaries 
of antient Greece. 

This name has given rise to much discussion from the 
difficulty that, exists in determining how many artists were 
so called, and what works each produced. Pausanias (lib. 
vi., 6), speaking of a statue of a youth, says it was the work 
of Polycletus the Argivo; but, he adds, ‘ not he who made 
the statue of Jutio.’ From this it seems clear that there 
were at least two Polyeleti, and that both were natives of 
or connected with Argos; it may also be assumed that they 
were living nearly at tho same time. Pliny (Hist. Nut., 
xxxiv. 8) alludes to a Polycletus Sicyonius, attributing to 
him the works which gained for their author the reputation 
of one of the greatest avtists of antiquity. The above, added 
to the* statement of Pausanias, leads to the conclusion either 
that there were three sculptors of the name, two ArgiVfes | 
and one a Sicyonian, or, as is most probably the case, that 
thcro were but two, and that the Sicyonian, the more cele¬ 
brated, was also called Argivus. The most important of 
his works, and moro especially his * J uno,’ were at Argos, 
and it has been reasonably surmised that ho may have been 
so far honoured by that people as to havo the citizenship 
of Argos conferred upon him. 

Polycletus the Sicyonian was the scholar of Ageladas of 
Argos; and lived about the eighty-fourth Olympiad—an 
epoch illustrated by the talents of Ageladas, Myron, Phi¬ 
dias, Alcamenes, and the brightest names in the annals of 
art. There is an extensive list of the various admirable pro¬ 
ductions of Polycletus. Some of these are unquestionably 
to be attributed to the so-called Sicyonian; some^rrmy be of 
the second Polycletus, but, for the reasons before stated, it 
is not easy to appropriate them with any certainty. Among 
the chief works of Polycletus maybe mentioned the colossal 
statue of Juno which decorated the temple of that goddess 
at Argos, and which was considered in many respects to 


equal the finest productions of liis contemporary and rival 
Phidias. It was chryselephantine, or composed of gold and 
ivory: all the naked parts being of ivory, while the precious 
metal was employed for tho drapery and accessories. The 
dimensions of this statue were less than those of tho Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter which Phidias executed for tho people of felis, 
and of the Minerva of the Parthenon. The goddess was re¬ 
presented seated on her throne. In ono hand she held a 
sceptre; in the other a pomegranate. The accompani¬ 
ments and ornaments, having reference to mythological 
subjects, were of the richest description and most elaborate 
workmanship. This, taking it altogether, was considered 
the greatest work of Polyclcius, hut he was hardly less cele¬ 
brated for others of a less ambitious character. Amongst 
theso were two statues of young men, one, called ‘ Diudume- 
nos,’ fastening a band round his head, which was treated in 
a soft or delicate manner, * uiolliter;’ tho other, * Dory- 
pliorus,’ of a more manly character, ‘viriliter,’ carrying a 
lance. A group of two naked boys called * Astragalizontes,’ 
playing at a game called Tali (with bones), is also celebrated; 
also some statues of Cuncphono (female figures carrying bas¬ 
kets oil their heads), an Amazon, as well as several statues 
of Athletes (conquerors in the public games\ and others. The 
(Janephorm were so much admired, I hat Cicero declares (in 
Vrrr., iv.) that strangers at Mcsscne crowded to see them, 
‘and the house in which they were preserved was less its 
master’s than the ornament or attraction of the whole city.’ 
The estimation in which another of his works, the Diadu- 
menov, was held, may be conceived from the statement of 
Pliny, that it was ‘centum talentis mibilitulum,’ valued at 
one hundred talents. But of all tho productions of this 
great master none lias a greater claim to notice than that 
which, for its excellence, was called tho Canon, or rule of 
art. This was a statue so perfect, in its proportions that ar¬ 
tists referred to it, and were bound by it as by a kind of law. 

‘ Liucamcnta artis,’says Pliny (xxxiv. H), ‘ ex oo potentus, 
velut A. lege quadam.’ Some have supposed that this figure 
was the Doryphorus; and the reason for this belief—and it is 
not without its force—is derived from a story recorded of tho 
celebrated Lysippus, who, being uskoil from -what muster bo 
bad learned his art, replied, ‘ the Doryphorus of Polyclutus.’ 
On the other hand, the manner in which Pliny expresses 
himself respecting tho 'Canon,’ would warrant the assump¬ 
tion that it may have been some work distinct from tho 
Doryphorus: In some copies wc read ‘ idem et Dorypliorum 
viriliter piierutn fecit, et quoin Cauoua artifices vacant ;* 
another edition gi\es the passage t\ius: ‘ Diadunieimm 
fecit uiolliter juvenem . . . . ; idem et Dorypliorum viriliter 
puenim. Fecit et quern Cauoua,’ &e.; snowing at least 
that a difference of opinion has existed on tho subject. It 
may fairly be questioned how far any single or particular 
work can properly be a canon of art —a rule by which works 
of different qualities and characters can he successfully 
executed; and it seems much more probable that the cation 
of Polycletus, whether or not it was the Doryphorus, was 
only a standard of excellence for works of its own particu¬ 
lar character. We think this is the interpretation that 
must be given to it by all practical artists. 

It is the highest praise to Polycletus to say hu was 
a worthy competitor and rival • Phidias. On one oc¬ 
casion, when five of the most eminent artists of the day, 
Phidias being of the number, executed five statues in com¬ 
petition, that of Polycletus was preferred. It is also said 
that he carried to perfection the Toreutic art which Phidias 
had, as it were, commenced. Polycletus is declared by 
Pliny to have succeeded only (or perhaps it should be read 
best) ill statues of a soil or gentle character. He also says 
that lie first made figures resting on one leg. On the au¬ 
thority of Varro he also acquaints us that he preserved a 
...rlain squareness in some of liis works, and that they were 
all made according to one model or exemplar. VV itii re¬ 
spect to the former part of this charge, th..t of squareness 
( quadrata ), it is likely that the style which cha-actorUeA 
art immediately before what has been termed.the Phidian 
period, may still have been partially continued, and, as Po- 
lyclctus was ono of the scholars of the hard and dry school, 
it is natural that some of his works may havo shown evi¬ 
dence of tho ago of Ageladas; but that ho had much im¬ 
proved upon the character of the earlier art. is proved by 
the opinion which Cicero has recorded of the state of style 
about tho ajra of Polycletus: ‘Quis non iniclligit Cunaohi 
signa vigidiora esse quam ut imiteutur vcritatenn’ L'ala- 
tnidis dura ilia quidem, sed tamen ruolliora quam Canada; 
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nondura Myron is satis ad veritatem adducta..Pul- : 

chriora tainen PolycloU ot jam pland perfecla,’&c. (Cic., 
De Clar. Orat , c. 18.) It may bo observed here that Myron and 
Polycletus were always considered rivals. Pliny says, ‘ ®mu- 
lalio etiara in materia fuit;’ for one used the bronze of 
Aigina and the other always employed that of Delos for 
their works. The judgment of antiquity has given to Po¬ 
lycletus the reputation of one of tho most remarkable artists 
of his extraordinary age. Our notice of him has necessa¬ 
rily been much compressed, hut a fair estimate of the honour 
in which he was hold as a great master of his art may be 
made not only from tho recorded opinions of writers, hut 
from the statement that among his scholars were Pcriclclus, 
Cnnachu- (the second), Asopodorus, Alexis, Aristides, 
I’hryno, Dino, Athenodorus, and Dcmeas. (Plin., Hist. 
Nut., xxxiv. 8.) Unfortunately no work known to be the 
production of Polycletus exists by which the moderns can 
judge of the merit of this artist. 

In addition to his fame as a statuary, Polycletus has that 
of an able architect. One of the monuments of his skill in 
this urt was a marble building erected at Epidnurus, called 
tho Tholus. Another was a theatre, erected within the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple of/Ksculapius, also at Epidaurus. It 
was considered, according to Pausanias, superior, for its 
symmetry and beauty, to any theatre extant. 

The second Polycletus (Argivus) was the brother and 
scholar of Naucydes. It is thought likely that this artist 
was the author of two celebrated statues described by Pau¬ 
sanias; namely, the J upiter Phiiius, erected at Megalopo¬ 
lis, and the Jupiter Milichius, a marble statue at Argos 
(Paus., lib. viii., 31, and ii., 20); as well as of some bronze 
tripods dedicated at Amyclae. For further particulars re¬ 
specting Polycletus, and works produced by artists so called, 
the reader is referred to Pliny (Hist. Nat.), Pausanias, Ju¬ 
nius, ami Sillig ( Catal . Artificum), Em. David, and other 
writers on autient art. 

An antiont Greek epigram alludes to Polycletus, a Tha- 
sian ; but there is no account of him among the artists of 
antiquity. 

POLYCOTYLEDONOUS plants are those which have 
more than two cotyledons. Instances of this occur in tho 
Hrassicaceous order, in Lcpidiiun and Schizopetalum; in 
the Boraginaceous order, in the genus Amsinkia, and espe¬ 
cially in Coniferous plants. They are however regarded as 
analogous, in the latter case, to verticillate leaves, as com¬ 
pared with those which are opposite; and in the other in¬ 
stances they may be produced, by Ihe division of the ordinary 
cotyledons into two or move lobes each. All such plants are 
referred to the Dicotyledonous type. 

POLY'CllATKS. [Samos] 

POLYDECTUS, the name given by M. Milne Edwards 
to a genus of small Brachyurous Crustaceans, placed by 
him in his tribe Corysliuns , which tribe, in his opinion, 
forms the passage between the Canccrians and Ca/appians 
on one side and the Anurous Decapods on llio other. He 
places Polydectus between Thia and Corystes. [Corystks, 
vol. viii.] Example, Polydectus cupuli/erus (Pilunmus cu- 
puli/erus, Latr.). 

POLYDONTES, Do Mont fort's name for a genus of 
Hclicidrp. The shape oQhc shell resembles Carocolla, and 
the nearly circular aperture is surrounded with obtuse tuber¬ 
cular teeth. Mr. Swuinsou makes it a subgenus of Lucer- 
nella, Sw., and places it in his second subfamily Luceminre. 
(Treatise on Malacology.) Example, Polydontcs Impera- 
tor. 

POLYDORE VIRGIL. [Virgil.] 

POLY'GALA SE'NEGA ( Virginian Snake-Boot), a 
ercunial plant, native of several parts of North America, 
ut the best is found in Virginia, having a rootstock, about 
the thickness of a quill, twisted, and generally branched, 
the rootlets being esteemed the most powerful part. The 
bark is of a dirty yellow colour; the odour disagreeable; llio 
taste, at first, mucilaginous, then sweet, then acid, but at last 
acrid, causing an unpleasant fueling of permanent irritation 
in tho throat. The powder of the root causes sneezing: 
it contains two sorts of resin, a very bitter principle 
(ptilygnUn), and tho acrid principle (senegin, which, when 
isolated, is insolublo in water, but perfectly so when 
in its natural state of combination with the extractive 
matter of the root), isolusin, and polygalate of iron and 
potassa, &c. It possesses very manifest stimulating and 
tonic powers, especially over all secreting organs, whether 
the skin, mucous membranes, or glands. By its irritating 


qualities it cau act as an emetic, but it is rarely used except 
in croup. In some forms of indigestion, attended with inade¬ 
quate secretion of saliva, it is extremely useful, hut it is 
permanently serviceable in the chronic ophthalmia of stru¬ 
mous children, as it promotes increased action of the 
glands. As a gargle, it is an efficacious remedy against 
the hoarseness occasioned by common colds. 

POLYGALA'CEiE are polypetalous plants, with irre¬ 
gular flowers, a definite number of liypogynous stamens, 
arranged in two parcels; anthers opening by pores, and a 
simple superior ovary, becoming, when ripe, a drupe or cap¬ 
sule. In nil Polygalaceco proper the corolla is irregular, 
and composed of petals irregularly consolidated into the 
form of a keel, while the calyx lias two of its lobes much 
larger than the others, and coloured like petals. The order 
consists of herbaceous plants or shrubs, in which bitter 
qualities are predominant; many of the species are suffi¬ 
ciently beautiful to be cultivated as objects of ornament. 

POLYGAMOUS plants are those which have male and 
hermaphrodite, or female and hermaphrodite, or both fe¬ 
male, male, and hermaphrodite flowers on the same or 
different individuals. 

POLY'GAMY is the name of the custom according to 
which a man may have more than one lawful wife at a tune, 
which custom prevails in several countries. Polygamy has ex¬ 
isted in Asia from timo immemorial, under the old religions, 
and Mohammedanism adopted and confirmed the custom. 
Montesquieu pretends that polygamy in the East is the con¬ 
sequence of the greater number of female births in that 
country; but this surmise is by no means proved. Another 
and a more plausible reason may bo found in the premature 
old ago of the female sex in some countries. Niehuhr, in his 
‘Travels in Arabia,’ gives a curious conversation which he 
had with an Arab on the subject. 

The Romans did not practise polygamy, nor did the 
Greeks. The barbarous nations, on the contrary, that is to 
say, those who were not Greeks or Romans, practised poly¬ 
gamy, with the exception of the Germans, 'who alone,’says 
Tacitus, 1 among all the barbarians, are content with a 
single wife.’ (German., 17.) 

In the scriptures we find instances of polygamy recorded 
before the flood. (Genesis, iv. 19.) It was common in the 
patriarchal times, and we have the instance of Jacob mar¬ 
rying two sisters. By the law of Moses it appears to have 
been tolerated. ( Exodus, xxi. 9, It), and Deuteronomy, xxi. 
15.) But in the time of our Saviour, no indication appears 
of its being common among the Jews. Repudiation, or 
divorce, however, was frequent, and our Saviour (Matthew, 
xix. 9) reprobates the custom. St. Paul speaks always of 
marriage in terms implying the union of one man with 
one woman. In Christian conntries. Polygamy has been 
long since universally forbidden, both by the church and by 
the civil law, under suvere penalties, which in some coun¬ 
tries amounted to death. In Euglnnd, it is an offence 
punishable with transportation, or imprisonment for two 
years, for a married man or married woman to marry 
another person during the lifetime of the first wife or hus¬ 
band. 

The Koran allows* a man to have four legitimate wives ; 
hut it is only the rich who avail themselves of this permis¬ 
sion. The Arabs are generally content with one wife. 

Polygamy is different from modern concubinage, which is 
the cohabitation of man and woman unsanctiuned by any 
legal ceremony or legal form. 

POLYGA'STRICA, one of tho two great divisions of 
Infusorial animalculin proposed by Ehreubcrg and adopted l>y 
many subsequent writers as a distinct class of the zoophytic 
division of tho animal kingdom. In the ‘ Cyclopaedia of 
Comparative Anatomy’ (article ‘Animal Kingdom’), the 
Polygastrica form the first and lowest of five groups of 
Cyclonourose animals. This appears to us the best view 
yet made public. * 

Enougli has been said in the article Infusoria of the 
general results of M. Ehrenberg’s long-continued and suc¬ 
cessful scrutiny of the minute organization of these animated 
atoms, w'c shall therefore here append an abstract^of the 
classification which he has proposed, and which has been 
generally followed, except with regard to tho substitution 
which he makes of Pliytozoaria for Infusoria. 

Class Phytozoaria polygastrica. 

Swimming animals, without vertebrae, apodal, having 
sometimes a tail, and very often scattered vibratory or rota- 
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tory cilice; having no heart, hut vessels extremely delicate 
(tSnus), reticulated, transparent, and deprived of propes move¬ 
ment ; often rudimentary eyes, with red pigmentum, indicat¬ 
ing a nervous system, which howevor is not apparent; mouth 
mule or surrounded by vibratory cilice, and communicating 
with several veutricules; the phalanx apparent, and gene¬ 
rally unarmed; no branchim ; organs of generation filiform, 
reticulated, and granular; no distinct male organ; gifted 
with power of reproduction by spontaneous division. 

Legion 1. Anontora. 

Mouth communicating with several stomachal vcsiculcs; 
no anus, no intestinal tube. 

Order 1. Nuda. Order 2. Loricata. 

Body without envelope. Body enveloped. 

Section 1. Gymnica. 

Body not ciliated; mouth with or without cilice; nopseudo- 
pediform prolongations. 

$1. Gymnica nuda. $Gymnica loricata. 

Fain. 1. Mmiadina. Fam. 1. Cryptomonadiua. 
Form of the body constant. Envelope membranous, sub- 
reproduction by simple globular, and oval, 

transverse division. A. Simple. 

A. Without tail. a. No eyes. 

a. No eyes. * Mouth ciliated. 

* Mouth truncate, terminal Genus Cryplomonas. 
and turned forwards in ** Mouth nude, 
swimming. Genus (Jyges. 

t Individuals solitary. aa. With a red eye. 

Genus Monas. Genus Lagenula. 

+t Individuals solitary when B. Compound, or reproduc- 
young, afterwards ag- ing by internal division, 
gregated and again libc- Genus Pandonna. 

rated. 

Genus UvcPa. 

•Hi' Individuals solitary when 
young, dividing cruci¬ 
ally. ‘ 

Genus Pnlyloma. 

** Mouth direct, truncate, 
and turned different 
ways ia the animal’s 
movements. 

Genus Doxncoccus. 

*** Mouth oblique, with 
out edges, and bilobatc. 

Genus Chitomonus . 
aa. One red eye. 

Genus Microgluna. 

B. With a tail. 

b. Body cylindrical. 

Genus Bodo. 
bb. Body angular. 

Genus Urucentrum. 

Fam. 2. Vibrioniua. Fam. 2. Closterina. 

Body elongate, constant in Envelope round, when rigid, 
shape, dividing into separating spontaneous- 

many parts, mouth tor- ly into two or four parts 

luinalr by transverse divisions, 

A. Body filiform, cylindrical, and open at each end. 

bending itself in undu- Genus Closterium. 

lotions. 

Genus Vibrio. 

B. Body filiform, rigid, and 

rolling itself in spiral. 
b. The spiral plane. 

Genus S/iirodiscus. 
bb. The spiral helical. 

Genus Spirillum. 

C. Body oblong, fusiform, or 

filiform, neither undu¬ 
lated nor turned spi¬ 
rally. 

Genus Bacterium. 

Fan). 3. Astasicoa. 

Body elongated, becoming 
polymorphic by contrac¬ 
tion, often cylindrical or 
fusiform, and spontane¬ 
ously dividing itself in 
longiludiual or oblique 
direction. 

A. No vestiges of eyes. 

P.O., No. 1147. 


Genus Astasia. 

B. Distinct rudimentary eyes. 
b. Oho eye. 

* A tail. 

Genus Euglena. 

** No tail. 

Genus Amblyophis 
bb. Two eyes. 

Genus Distigma. 

Section 2. Epitriclia. 

Body ciliated ; mouth ciliated or nude; no pseudo-podiform 
prolongations. 

Epitrieha nuda. Epitriclia loricata. 

Fam. 4. Cycladinii. Fam. 3. Peridina. 

A. Body with vibratory ci- A. Simple. 

Hub. Genus Pcridinium. 

a. Ciliai in simple raws. Ion- B. Compound, reproduced 

gitudinal or circular. by interior division and 

Genus Cyclidium. rupture of tho envelope. 

aa. Cilia) scattered. b. No eyes. 

Genus Pantotrichnm. * Envelope compressed. 

B. Body deprived of cilia), Genus Gonium. 

but furnished with hairs ** Envelope globular. 

not vibratile. + Ciliated. 

Genus Chu-toinonas. Genus Volvo.r. 

+t Tentaculated. 

Genus Sjduxrosira. 
bb. With eyes. 

Genus Eudorina. 

Section 3. Pseudopodia. 

Body furnished with variable pscudo-pcdiibrm pro¬ 
longations. 

Pseudopodia nuda. Pseudopodia loricata. 

Fam. j. Aimoba;. Fam. 4. Bacillarin. 

Genus Anuebtt. The envelope dividing with 

the animal. 

A. Free, never fixed. 

a. Solitary or agglomerated. 

* Envelope oblong. 

Genus Navicula. 
i! Envelope wider than long 

Gen. Euaslrum. 
an. United in form of ribands, 
polymorphous: the imli- 
vid uals of the group liavo 
some freedom of move¬ 
ment without becoming 
detached; cuirass equal¬ 
ly thick throughout, and 
prismatic. 

Gen. Bacillarin. 
aaa. United in bundles and 
not polymorphous, after¬ 
wards disunited. 

Gen. Fragi/laria. 
auaa. United in a fan shape, 
without foot: cuirass 
thicker in front. 

Gen. Exit aria. 

B. *Fixod when young, after¬ 

wards free. 

b. Sessile. 

Gen. Syncdra. 
bb. Podiecllalcd, often dicho¬ 
tomous by ramification; 
body reduced below, cu¬ 
neiform. 

Gen. (iomfonema. 
bbb. Pedicellated, often di¬ 
chotomous; body con¬ 
tracted towards each ex¬ 
tremity, subfusiform. 

(Jen. ('occotunut.' 
bbU>. Pcdiccllatod, united in 
a fan shape, and often 
dichotomous. 

Gen. Echinctla. 

Fain. !i. A l-rcllilia. 

Envelope undivided. 

A. Envelope urrcolate. 

Gen. THlffuip". 

B. Envelope teuiolliform. 

Gen. Amelia. 

Vox.. X VIII.—2 Z 
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Legion 2. Entevodola. 

Moulli and anus distinct, opening into an intestine, round 
which are grouped the stomachal vesiculi. 

Section 4. Anopisthia. 

Mouth and anus contiguous. 

Anopisthia nudn. Anopisthia loricnta. 

Pain. C. J'orlicc/lina. Fam. 0. Oplnidina. 

A. Body pcdicellaled. Axed, A. Body surrounded by gc- 
aflersvards detached, he* latino and not pedicel- 

corning often dieholo- luted, 

inous. Gen. Ophrydium. 

a. Pedicle simple or brunch- B. Body enclosed in a mom* 
ed, contracting into a 
spiral. 

* Pedicle solid, the interior 
muscle indistinct. 

Gen. Vorticclla. 

** Pedicle tubular, the in¬ 
terior muscle often dis¬ 
tinct, becoming arbo¬ 
rescent by the sponta¬ 
neous divisions of the 
animal. 

Animalcula of tlio same 
group similar. 

Gen. Carchcsium. 

•H- Animalcula dissimilar in 
the same group. 

Gen. Zoocladium. 
aa. Pediclo not contracting 
in spiral, rigid, with no 
interior tube. 

Gen. E'pistylis. 

B. Body not pediceliated and 
. free. 

b. Cilia) in a single crown. 

Gen. Trichodina. 
bb. Ciliee in a spiral row con¬ 
duct ing to the mouth. 

Gen. Sle/itor. 

Section 5. Eiiantiutreta. 

Mouth and anus terminal and opposite, reproduction eftbetod 
by transverse division. 

Enantiotrota nude. Knantiotrela loricnta. 

Earn. 7. Knchelia. Earn. 7. Colepina. 

A. Mouth, terminal, direct. Envelope oval or cylindrical, 
obtuse, generally eili- Gen. Coleys. 

uted; division of the 
hotly transverse. 

a. Body not ciliated, nor with 

hairs. 

* Simple. 

Gen. Enchelys. 

** Double. 

Gen. Disoma. 

an. Body with vibratory 
cilia>. * 

Gen. Holophrya. 
uatt. Body with eihre not vi¬ 
bratory. 

* Subglobulur. 

Gen. Aclinnphrys. 

** Disciform. 

Gen. Trichodiscus. 

B Mouth terminal, oblique, 
often ciliated. 

b. Body without cilia. 

* No prolongation of the an¬ 

terior part. 

Gen. Trichodu. 

** Anterior part prolonged 

into the form of head * 

and neck. 

Gen. Lachrymarid. 

bb Body ciliated. 

Gen. Lcucophnji. 

Section 6. Allotreta. 

Mouth anil anus terminal and opposite, reproduction effected 
by longitudinal and transverse divisions. 


Allotreta nuda. 

Fatn. 8. Tracheiina. 

Mouth inferior, anus termi¬ 
nal. 

A. Mouth unarmed. 
a. No circle of cilim in front. 

* Upper lip or front elon¬ 

gate, cylindrical or de¬ 
pressed, prolonged into 
a narrow trumpet form 
Gen. Trachelius. 

** Upper lip short, de¬ 
pressed, and dilated 
obliquely. 

Gen. Loxodes. 

*** Upper Jip compressed, 
suncarinate, or tumid. 

Gen. Bursarin. 
aa. Front with a ring of cilia). 

Gen. Phialina. 

13. Mouth armed with hooks. 

Gen. Glaucoma. 

Fam. 9. Ophryocereina. 

Anus inferior, mouth termi¬ 
nal. 

Gen. Ophnyocercus. 

Section 7. Katotreta. 

Month and anus not terminal, reproduction, as in the pre¬ 
ceding section. 

Katotreta nuda. Katotreta loricate. 

Fam. 10. Kolpoda. Fam. 8. Euplota. 

Body smooth or ciliated, tin- Body armed with hooks, 
armed. A. Head indistinct. 

A. No eyes. Gen. Euplotes. 

a. A short retractile pro- B. Head separated from the 
boscis. body by a contraction. 

* Body partially ciliated. Gen. Discocep/ialus. 

Gen. Kolpoda . 

** Body ciliated obliquely 

all over. - 

Gen. Ptramcecium. 
aa. No proboscis. 

* Front anil tail contracted. 

Gen. Amphileptm. 

** Front oblong, tail con¬ 
tracted. 

Gen. Uroleplus. 

B. With eyes. 

Gen. Ophryoglena. 

Faro. 11. Oxytrichina. 

Body ciliated and hairy, or 
armed with stilus or 
straight spiaclm and 
hooks. 

A. Body hairy, no styles or 

hooks. 

Gon. Oxylricha. 

B. Body with hooks and no 

styles. 

Gen. Kerona. 

C. Body with styles and no 

hooks. 

Gen. Urostyla. 

B. Body with styles anil 
hooks. 

Gen. Stulonichia. 

Fig . 1. 



hrauous Sheath. 
b. Pediceliated. 

* Sheath sessile. 

Gen. Tnitiiimis. 
** Sheath pediceliated. 

Gen. ("et-barnia. 
bb. Not prtliVidlali'il. 

Gun. I iigiutcola. 


Allotreta loncata. 
Fam. 8. Aspidiscina. 
Gen. Aspidiscia. 
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In illustration of these minute animals, wc subjoin figures 
of Monas atomos as an example of the gastric structure of 
the Amntera, and of Leucophrys patula as an example of 
the Enterodela. The intestinal system of Leucophrys is 
also given separately, a in each case marks the situation 
of the mouth, and x that of the anus. 

Fig. 2. 



Leacopltrya patiita, with some of the gastric cavities Call of food. 

Fig. 3. 



Intestinal system of Loueophrys paliila. 

PO'LYGLOTTS [iro\vy\iorra, from iro\b<;, mtu-li, many, 
and yXwrro, a tongue), books in several languages. The 
application of the word is restricted to the Bible, which 
being a collection of books written by various persons, 
at various times, and on various subjects, is called Hddia 
(books), and a Polyglott Bible is therefore called Biblia 
Polvglotta. 

The idea of a Polyglott Bible seems to have been first 
conceived in the third century, by Origen, who spent many 
years of immense labour in forming the Old Testament 
into such a work. This is commonly called Biblia llex- 
apla, the Bible in six columns. The six columns consisted 
of 1, the Hebrew text; 2. the Hebrew in Greek characters; 
3 , the Greek version of Aquila; 4, the Greek version of 
Symmochus; 5, the Septuagint; 6, the Greek version of 
Theodotion. These six columns went through the work ; 
hut some portions were in eight columns and others in nine, 
and with reference to these portions it is cahed Octapla and 
Enneapla. Considered apart from the Hebrew, und the 
Hebrew in Greek characters, it is called Tetrapla, the Bible 
in four columns. Though two languages only were used 
in the formation of this work, it might not improperly he 
called a Polyglott. It is to be lamented that, except in the 
Septuagint, only a few fragments of Origen’s performance 
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have come down to us. These wore published by M.mtfau 
eon, in 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1714, under the title • llexa- 
plorum Originis quae supersunt.’ 

Among the moderns, Aldus Manutius fust planned a 
Polyglott in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin : hut lie never 
printed more than one shout, a copy of which, supposed to 
be the only one in existence, is in the royal library at Paris. 
Its date is 1501. Since that, time various Pulvglolts have 
been published, of whidi the principal are the following: 

L The Coniplutensian Polyglott. This was printed nt 
Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala de Ilenares in 
Spain. It was begun in 1502, and finished in 1517, but it 
was not published before 1522. It was patronised by Car¬ 
dinal Francis Ximenes [Cisnkuus], who employed’seven 
learned men competent for the undertaking, and who 
munificently defrayed the entire expenses of it„ publication. 
This noble work was dedicated by its patron to Pope Loo 
X. It is in six volunies, folio.* In the Old Testament each 
page consists of three columns, the left-hand page present¬ 
ing the Hebrew, the Vulgate, and the Septuagint, and the 
right-hand the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the Hebrew, 

with Hebrew primitives in the outer margin, and a supra- 
lineary Latin interpretation of the Septuagint. At the 
lower part of the page is a Chaldee paraphrase with a Latin 
interpretation, in two columns. In the New Tosliunent 
each page has two columns, consisting of the Greek text, 
and the Latin Vulgate with mavginul references. The 
Greek Testament, of this Polyglott is remarkable us being 
the first complete edition ever printed. Besides a variety of 
prefatory matter in the first volume, the wliolo of the sixth 
volume, with the concluding part of the fifth, consists of 
several distinct performances, making a large apparatus of 
elementary biblical literature. Of the Coniplutensian Po¬ 
lyglott GOO copies only were printed, and one is seldom met 
with except occasionally in public libraries. 

II. The Antwerp Polyglott. This was printed by Chris¬ 
topher Plantin, at Antwerp, 1500-1572, in eight vols. folio. 
Tlte editor was Arias Montanus, who hnd about sixty assist¬ 
ants. Tiie work was published under the sanction of 
Philip II., king of Spain, who is reported to have defrayed 
its expenses, though some are of opinion that ho merely 
lent the money to Plantin. and demanded its repayment in 
such a manner as to involve him in very great distress. 
Tlte whole of the Coniplutensian Polyglott is comprised in 
this of Antwerp, besides another Chaldee paraphrase of a 
part of tin: Old Testament, a Syriac, version of the New 
Testament, and the Latin translation of Sautes Paguiuus, 
altered by the editor. Arias Montanus. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is in four columns, two in each page, a Latin inter¬ 
pretation of the Septuagint forming one of the columns, 
with a Chaldee paraphrase on the lower part, of the left- 
hand page, and a Latin interpretation on that of the right. 
In the New Testament the vers inis are similarly arranged, 
Syriac being in place of the Hebrew, and the Latin of 
Pagtiiuus answering to the Latin interpretation of tlio 
Septuagint. The types are bold and finely formed, and the 
paper is of a yellowish cast and of excellent quality. The 
sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes consist of lexicons, 
grammars, and other aids for understanding the contents 
of the preceding volumes. Of this Polyglott 500 conies 
only were printed, and the grealur number of these .ere 
lost in being conveyed by sea to Spain, so that it is more 
rare than even its predecessor of Complutum. 

III. The Parisian Polyglott. This was printed at Paris, 
by Antony Vitro, 1028-1045, in 10 vols. large folio. 'Ilie- 
editor was Guido Michael le Jay, who at this lime was a 
layman, but afterwards became an ecclesiastic. Ho had 
several learned associates, and he might ha - ’ad tin 
patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, hut, refusing this favour 
and venturing to publish the work at his own expense, he 
brought ruin upon himself. This splendid performance 
contains all lliat is in tlio two preceding Polyglotts, wi'h 
the addition of an Arabic version of the Old and New 
Testament, a Syriac version of the former, and the Samari¬ 
tan Pentateuch. These additions however are made sepa¬ 
rately, so that, though the Parisian Polyglott contains 
portions of the Bible in seven languages, its pages do not. 
exhibit at one view more than the Antwerp Polyglott. 
These ten volumes, in imperial folio, present attractions of 
no ordinary kind. The paper, though perhaps not so fine 
as that of the Antwerp Polyglott, is beautiful; the types 
are large, dear, and elegantly formed; the Migrator's art 
moreover is appropriately displayed in furnishing occasional 
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embellishments; in a won!, the Parisian Polyglot! is alto¬ 
gether as magnificent a work as can well be conceived. 

IV. The London Polyglott. This was edited by the 

learned Brian Walton, who became afterwards bishop of 
Chester. It is in G vols, large folio. It was published 
by subscription, and the volumes came out in the following 
order:—the first volume in September, 1G54; the second in 
July, 1G55; the third in July, 1G5G; and the last three in 
1 657. * And thus,' says Dr. Twells ( Life of Pocnck). 4 in 

about four years was finished the English Polyglott Bible, 
the glory of that age, and of the English church and 
nation, a work vastly exceeding all former attempts of that 
kind, and that, came so near perfection as to discourage all 
future ones.’ Some portions of this Polyglott are printed 
in seven languages, all open at one view. No one book is 
given in nine languages; but nine languages are used in the 
course of the work, namely^Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, 
Syriac, Arabic,Persian, Elhiopic, Greek, and Latin. A vast 
body of introductory malter is in the fust volume, and the 
sixth is made up of various readings, critical remarks, &c. 
Brian Walton was assisted by a number of men who formed 
a constellation of oriental and general scholars, such as 
perhaps have appealed together at no other period during 
the whole history of uur country. One of these men was 
Dr. Edmund Castell. who published his ‘Lexicon llopta- 
glotton’ in lGG'.t, 2 vols. folio. This is a lexicon of the 
seven oriental languages occurring in Walton’s Polyglott, 
and it has grammars of all these languages prefixed. It 
generally accompanies the Polyglot!, which can hardly be 
pronounced complete without it. Walton’s work is by no 
means equal in appearance to the three preceding Polyglotts, 
but in point of solid usefulness to the biblical scholar it is 
far beyond uny one of them. The eight volumes form an ex¬ 
traordinary collection of aids for studying the original scrip¬ 
tures. As the London Polyglott is frequently found in 
private libraries, a more minute description of its contents 
appears to be unnecessary. Its history is recorded at length 
in Archdeacon Todd’s 4 Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of tho Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D., lord bishop of 
Chester,’ 2 vols. 8vo.. Loudon, 1821, a work which com¬ 
prises also notices of all Walton's coadjutors. 

V. Bagster's Polyglott. This work was published by the 
enterprising bookseller by whose name it is known, in 1 
vol. folio, London, 1831. Tho Old Testament is in eight 
languages, and the New Testament in nine. Eight lan¬ 
guages are exhibited at. once upon opening the book. The 
languages are Hebrew, Greek, English, Latin, German, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Syiiae, the New Testament 
being given in the last language as an appendix. To these 
are added the Samaritan Pentateuch in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters; the notes and readings of the Masoritcs; the chief 
variations of the Vatican text of the Scpluagiut (which is 
followed in this Polyglott), and of the Alexandrian as 
given by Grabe, Oxford; and of llie Greek Testament the 
whole of the selected various readings given by Gricsbnch 
in his own edition of 1805. Prefixed to the work are fifty 
pages of prolegomena in Latin, by Professor Lee ol' Cam¬ 
bridge. The types are small, but clear and elegant, and 
the paper is of excellent quality. The whole volume pre¬ 
sents a very handsome appearance. 

On the subject of Polyglott Bibles in general, the reader 
will be gratified by consulting Horne’s Introduction; 
Butler's Jlonc Biblictn ; Clarke’s Bibliographical Dic¬ 
tionary ; 1-c Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, improved by 

Musch. 

POl.YGNO'TUS, one of tlie most celebrated of tlio 
antient painters, lie was a native of Thasos: son and pu¬ 
pil of Aglaophon, a painter of t hut island. Pliny merely soys 
that Polygnolus lived before the 90th Olympiad fxxxv. 9); 
but from Plutarch’s account of his friendship for Cimon 
and love for Ciuion’s sister Elpinice (Plut., dm., c. iv.), 
it would seem probable that he nourished at Athens 
at least as early as the 80th Olympiad (b.c. 460). Thasos 
was reduced by the Athenians, after a war of three years, 
in 4G3 b.c., and it is likely enough that Polygnolus then 
left his native country, and accompanied its couqueror Ci- 
mon on his return to Athens. A story told by Plutarch 
(Cm., e. xiv.) would represent Elpinice as no longer young 
in the year 463 : if so, it is not probable that sho would have 
retained sufficient beauty, at a later period, to be introduced 
by the artist into his painting in the Paicile. Polygnotus 
obtained the rights of citizenship at Athens: bow long lie 
continued to paint we have no means of knowing. Pliny 


escribes him as 4 the first who painted women with trans¬ 
parent drapery, and covered their heads with variegated 
aps. He. first began to open the mouth, and show the 
teeth of his figures, and to give them an expression of 
countenance different from the antient stiffness.’ (Pliu., 
xxxv. 9.) Polygnolus and Micou were the first artists who 
employed tlie ‘sil,’ or yellow colour found in the Attic 
silver mines. (Pliu., xxxiii. 13.) The same painters used a 
black or blue colour prepared from grape husks (‘tryginmi’). 
(Pliu. xxxv. f>.) Some of tho works of Polygnolus were 
executed in the encaustic method. (Pliu., xxxv. 11.) Cicero 
(Brutus, xviii.) mentions him as one of the masters who used 
the four old colours. [Painting.] Aristotle (Ddit., viii. 5) 
calls him ySrutoc, one who conveyed a notion of moral quali¬ 
ties and of character by his works, and in the ‘Poetics’ (.15) 
he contrasts this ethic character of Polygnotus with the 
absence of such a quality in Zeuxis; in cap. I he says 
that Polygnotus ria'V his figures superior, Pau-on in¬ 
ferior, and Dionysius similar, to nature. It would follow 
from all this that Polygnotus held an analogous place 
in the history of antient art to that occupied by some of the 
early Florentine masters in modern painting. Perhaps Fra 
Angelico or Masaccio would he a fair parallel; always 
bearing in mind that painting among tlie antienls was es¬ 
sentially statuesque in its character, and then-fore, at an 
equivalent stage of development, iho drawing of the figure 
would be much further advanced than in Italian art. 

The principal works of Polygnotus enumerated hy tlie 
antienls are— 

1. The pictures in tlie Lesche at Delphi, of which Pau- 
sanias (x. 25) has left an elaborate description. The sub¬ 
jects were—the Capture of Troy, the. Return oftlie Greeks, 
and the vnwiii, or Visit of Ulysses to the Shades. It would 
seem, from the account of Puusanias, that names were at¬ 
tached to most of the figures, as we see them often inscribed 
on the vases. The variety of age and sex portrayed, and 
the feelings of some of the personages, imply a discrimina¬ 
tion of character and a power of expression, such as we 
should expect from the reputation of the artist. Thus 
Hector was represented seated, clasping with his hands his 
left knee, and with an expression of deep melancholy. 
Pcnthcsilca appeared to contemplate Paris wiili contempt, 
and scorn (x. 31). Lucian (Imag., 7) mentions the figure 
of Cassandra, as showing delicacy and beauty of tlie brow, 
and the blush of the cheek (rtyp/W to Lirimniric uni 
vapnwv n't virtptv9ic). A German artist, Riepcnluiusen, pub¬ 
lished some designs formed on the description liv Puusa- 
nias of these works of Polygnotus, and Giiilie (vol. xliv., 
97) lias written an essay on the snbject. 

2. The Poic.ile at Athens. The subject probably was the 
Destruction of Troy. (Pint., Cim., iv.) 

3. A painting in a building near the Propyloca at Athens. 
(Paus., i. 22, G.) 

4. The Marriage of the Daughter of Leucippus in tlie 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens. (Paus., i. 18, 1.) If this 
work were extant, a comparison of it with the noble picture 
of nearly the same subject by Rubens in (lie Munich gal¬ 
lery would probably afford as striking a contrast between 
antient and modern art as can be imagined. 

5. It seems likely that Polygnotus painted the temple of 
Theseus, at least if we adopt the emendation iv rip Oi/aiwi; 
hfii/i, tor iv rip Oqaavpip, in Ilarpocration. 

6. A picture representing Ulysses after the Slaughter of 
the Sflitors, in tlio temple of Minerva Area at Platasa. 
(Paus., ix. 4, I.) 

7. The Walls at Tliespi®, painted by Polygnotus and 
restored by Pausias. (Plin. xxxv. 11.) 

It is very difficult for us to form any distinct idea of what 
the effect of the works of Polygnotus must have been. From 
the expressions used by Aristotle, they probably possessed 
much calm dignity and an absence of all exaggeration. We 
must not imagine that they showed the complicated compo¬ 
sition, tlio masses of light and shade, the variety of colour, 
or the accurate perspective of the best modern masters. An 
attentive observation of the finest of these vases, which sliK 
retain traces of the severer style of the art united with 
good execution, will convey the best general notion of the 
works of such an artist. As in sculpture, no accessories, 
probably appeared, except such as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary for understanding the story, and essential to the atti¬ 
tudes of the figures. (Sillig, Catalogm Artificum; Muller, 
Handbuch der Archceologie und Kunst; Miiller, De Vita: et 
Operibus Phidicc; Goethe, vol. xliv., p. 97.) 
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POLYGON. REGULAR. [Rkgula.ii Figures'; Rk- 
gulau Solids.] 

POLYGON and POLYHEDRON. The word polygon 
means figure of several angles, and polyhedron means solid 
of several itiees: the first is used for a plane bounded by 
straight lines, the second for a solid bounded by planes. 
We shall in this article state the general properties of both 
kinds of figures, reserving the particular consideration of 
those which have equal sides or equal faces for the articles 
Rkgtla it Figures and Rkgular Solids. 

The elements of Euclid confine themselves to convex po¬ 
lygons, and to a limited number of polyhedrons. The most 
general propositions with respect to polygons as polygons, 
that is, which aro true whatever the number of sides may 
lie, are as follows: they are either in the ‘ Elements ’ or im¬ 
mediately deduciblc from them. 

1. The internal angles of a polygon of n sides are together 
always equal to « —2 pairs of right angles. See Revolu¬ 
tion or Rotation for the full meaning of this proposi¬ 
tion. 

2. When a figure of an even number of sides is inscribed 
in a circle, the sum of the first, third, fifth, Stc. angles is 
equal to the sum of the second, fourth, sixth, &c. angles. 
Rut w lien a figure of an even number ol' sides is tlesrnbed 
about a circle, for angles read sides in the preceding pro¬ 
perty. 



from whence 


•>. Anv one side of a polygon is less than the sum of all 
the others. 

The first-mentioned theorem remains true beyond the 
limits of Euclid's meaning, namely, as long as the figure of 
n sides can in any way be divided into n — 2 triangles: that 
is, in fact, as long as no sido of the figure crosses any other 
side. Thus the adjoining polygon of It) sides, being divi¬ 
sible into a triangles, lias the sum of all its angles equal to 
tf> light angles, four of these angles 
being each greater than two right an¬ 
gles. 

To make a rule however which shall 
connect the angles of any polygon what¬ 
soever. that is, of any figure, however 
irregular, in which a point returns liy a 
succession of straight linos to the point 
out, would be difficult in the ordinary 
wav of measuring angles. (Jrt this subject see Sign. 

A polygon of n sides or edges has one lace, and n angu¬ 
lar points or corners : that is, the number of facus and cor¬ 
ners together exceed the number of edges by 1. On one 
side of the polygon let another polygon bo described: it is 
then obvious that the two polygons have two corners in 
comnion, but only one edge, or else three corners and two 
edges, &c.; that is, whatever new corners are added, one more 
new edge is added: or, since one face is added, the total 
number of faces and corners is increased by the same as the 
number of edges. The same may be proved of every new 
polygon which has one or more sides in common with any 
of the old ones: and since at the outset the number of cor¬ 
ners and faces exceeds the number of edges by t, and since 
every alteration adds the same to both sides of this equation, 
it remains true throughout. Whence the following theorem : 
let any number of polygons, in the same plane or not, bo so 
connected that each has one side or mqro in common with 
one or more of the others: call each polygon one lace; each 
side, to how many polygons soever it may belong, ono edge ; 
and such angular point, no matter how many angles may he 
collected there, ouo corner; the number of faces and cor¬ 
ners will always exceed the number of edges liy one. 

Let there be a solid*polyhedron, and beginning from one 
given face, annex the others successively: the preceding 
theorem will remain true, as long as each face which is 
added adds one or more new edges, lint it is obvious that 
when the polyhedron is completely finished, with the excep¬ 
tion of the last faco, the completion of the solid, by counting 
the last face, adds no new edge or edges, these having been 
completely laid down in former faces. Ilence,'" in every 
solid polyhedron, the number of faces and corners exceeds 
the number of edges by two. 

Again, on a given face of a polyhedron as a base, let a 
second polyhedron be constructed, and on a given faco of 


The pri‘Hi*nl mode of dpmonttrnting this well known theorem wan given, 
torthe tlr»t time to his knowledge, by the author of this art tele, in tin: I'hil. 
Mag.; but he tins since funnU that it is substantially rouUineil (under mathe¬ 
matical symbols wtilch rather conceal its simplicity) iu a memoir by M. Cau- 
chy, tnthe 'Journal tie l'Kcole Pulytecniquti.* 


tlmt a third, and so on.it being permitted to include several 
faces from different polyhedrons among the faces of 
the new one. In tile purt of each new polyhedron which 
belongs to the preceding ones, as already shown, the cor¬ 
ners and faces exceed the number of edges by one ; and tho 
sumo also in the new portion. But since ono new poly ho- 
dron is added at every step, it follows that tho new faces 
and corners are the same in number as tho new edges and 
polyhedron. But at the beginning, counting one polyhe¬ 
dron, tho fuces and corners outnumber tho edges and poly¬ 
hedron by one (since they outnumber the edges by 2) ; and 
since both sides of this equation receive tho same accession 
for every new polyhedron, it remains always true: dial is, 
the total number of corners and faces in any system of po¬ 
lyhedrons, each of which has one or more faces in common 
with others, exceeds the total number of edges and polyhe¬ 
drons by 1. 

In every face of a polyhedron take any point, which for 
abbreviation we may call the centre of that face. Join the 
centre of eueh face with the centres of the adjoining faces: 
we have thus a new polyhedron, and the points may he so 
taken. Hint those lying in the faces which meet at any 
corner, shall all he iu the same plane. The new polyhedron 
has obviously as many corners its die ol,l one bad faces; 
and as many faces us the old one lias comers: the mimhe; 
of edges being the same in both: #iul if we call a corner 
triangular, quadrangular, &.C., according as three, four, Ste. 
angles meet there, the new solid has as many triangular, 
&c. faces, as the old solid has triangular &e. corners; and 
vice versa. These polyhedrons may be called conjugate to 
one another. 

Thus there is a triangular tetrahedron (four-faced solid) 
with four triangular corners: consequently the conjugate 
solid is another tetrahedron of the same kind. The quad¬ 
rangular hexahedron (of six four-sided faces) has 8 triangu¬ 
lar corners: the conjugate solid has therefore 8 triangular 
faces, and six quadrangular corners (tho triangular octahe¬ 
dron). The pentagonal dodecahedron (having t2 five-sided 
faces) lias 20 triangular corners: the conjugate solid lias 
therefore 20 triangular faces and 12 pentagonal corners (the 
triangular icosahedron). The solids mentioned in tins pa¬ 
ragraph are those which may he made of equilateral and 
equiangular faces. [Rkgular ,Solids.] 

Again, a solid can be formed with I-l quadrangular faces, 
having 8 triangular corners and 8 quadrangular ones: its 
conjugate solid has therefore 8 triangular and 8 quadran¬ 
gular faces, with 14 quadrangular corners; the number of 
edges in both being 8 + 8 ■+• i t — 2, or 28. 

Let F 3 , F 4 , F s , &e. he the number of tiiangnlar, quad¬ 
rangular, pentagonal, &e. faces in a solid, and C 3 , C„ 

Sic., the number of triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, 
&e. corners. Let F, C, E be the total number of laces, 
corners, and edges; then wo have 


F- F,+ F, + F s +.(I) 

G = (_' 3 + (J -f- -f-.(2) 

Again, since .1 F, + 4 F, 4- .... is the total number of 
sides of all the faces, before they are joined, and since tho 
junction joins each with another, we have half the preced¬ 
ing for tho number of edges, or 

2 E - :t F, + -l 1\ + 5 F, + ... (:s) 

,2 K ~ 3 C-| -f- 4C 4 C> (J 4 -f- .. • ( I) 

But F + C — E + 2, whence we deduce 


2G — 4 Fj 4- 2 F, 3 P. -+- . .. (a) 

2F = 4 + C 3 + 2C, + 3C 5 + . .. (<J) 

Hence 1* s + F, -f- . .. . and C, + C 5 -f- .... must he 
even numbers; for if these be subtracted from the even 
numbers 2(J and 2 F, it will be con that even numbers 
are left: or tbe number of odd-sided figures ni.u>l be even, 
and also the number of odd-angled corners. Moreover the 
number of corners must be made up of it) a couple; (2) 
half as many as there are odd-sided faces; (3) 1 for every 
quadrangle, 2 for every hexagon, :t for every octagon," &c.; 
and tho same will be true if we write faces fbr corners, and 
corners for faces. 

Since every face lias at least three sides, and every corner 
at least three angles, 2 E cannot fall short of 3 F, nor of 3 G. 
Hence, neither 4 E - G F, nor 4E - G C can be negative, 
that is, neither of the following can be negative: 


3G 3 + 2C, + C,- 12 — C- — 2C„ — 3G, — .... (7) 

3 F 3 + 2 F, + F s - 12 - F, - 2 F. - 2 F, -(8) 

Hence it appears that there must be either triangular. 
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quadrangular, or pentagonal faces, and eitlier three-angled, 
four-angled, or five-angled corners. Call these the essential 
faces and corners. Hence the following readily follows: 

if the essential laces be all triangles, there must be 1 
at least; if all quadrangles, C at least; if all pentagons, 12 
at least: and the same of the corners. If the non-essential 
faces he all hexagons, or the non essential corners six¬ 
angled, it would appear* that the minimum number of 
essential faces and corners need not. l>e increased, how many 
hexagons soever, or six-angled corners, there may he. 

If all the corners he three-angled, we have 2 E -- ;iC, or 
(81 vanishes. If then all the faces he of sides not exceeding 
six, we have 

3 K, + 2 F, + F, = 12. 

Similarly, if all the faces bu triangular, and the corners 
nowhere more than six-angled, we must have 
ZCj + 2C 4 + C 3 - 12.- 

Hence it follows that when all the corners are tliree - 
angled, and all the faces either pentagons or hexagons, the 
number of pentagons can be neither more nor less than 12 : 
also that when all the faces are triangles, and all the corners 
five-angled orsix-angl d. the number of five-angled corners 
can he neither more n >r loss than 12. 

If all the cornets lie tour-angled, wo have 2E — -1C, or 
Fa = !i -1 F* + «F, +. 

whence there must he ai least 8 triangles. And similarly, 
if all the sides he quadrangular, there must be at least 8 
three-angled corners. 

11' all the corners he five-angled, we have 2E = 5C, or 
F.j ~ 20 + Ml*'., +■ &F 5 + sF (i + • •• ■ 
so that there must he at least. 20 triangular faces. Similarly 
if all the faces he pentagonal, there must he at least 20 
three-angled corners. 

Some of the most obvious ways in which figures may he 
put together so as to enclose space are as follows:—■ 

1. Two resided faces, joined by n quadrangles. This in¬ 
cludes the prism and truncated pyramid, and also every 
quadrangular hexahedron. 

2. The pyramid, with one resided face and n triangles. 

•i. The solid with n quadrangles, and in triangle-., the 
symmetrical ca.-e of which is a prism surmounted at each 
end by a pvramid. 

■I. Two faces of n sides, and mu quadrangles, m being 
any whole number. 

5. Twelve quadrangles so arranged that four of them are 
placed corner to corner, the liguie being finished by four 
others on each side. When the quadrangles are all equi¬ 
lateral, this is the rhoinbie dodecahedron. 

ti. The pentagonal dodecahedron, in which there arc two 
pentagons, each of which lias aiiothi r pentagon on every 
side, tlie I wo figures being placed together SO that the pfo- 
j eel mg angle- of the one till up the re-entering angles of 
the other. 

7. The triangular ieo-ahedroti, the conjugate solid of the 
la-t, which may be thus imagined. I.ct a pentagonal prism 
be surmounted at each extremity by a pyramid, and let the 
sides of the prism which join the angles of the opposite pen¬ 
tagons, and also a diagonal in each quadrangle, be supposed 
In be lormcd of extensible and contractible threads. Turn 
o/ie ut'the surmounting pyramids partly round: then the I 
sides and diagonals of the five quadrangles will no longer 
continue in die same plane, but will form ten triangles, 
which, with the ten belonging to the pyramids, complete 
the number required. 

When the sides of a polygon arc given, the polygon itself 
is not given, unless it be a triangle: thus there is an infinite 
number of quadrangles which have the same four sides. 
But it is very remarkable that when a solid is formed of 
given faces, in a given order of juxtaposition, those faces, if 
they form n solid r.t all, can only form one. This is the 
icason of the stability of solid figures; were it not for this, 
a box, for example, would requiro internal cross-pieces to 
support the sides. This remarkable property is assumed 
by Euclid as a part of a definition, and that improperly; 
since it :s u new axiom. 

A proof of the axiom implied in the above was given by 
M. Cauchy in the article already cited, and will be found in 
the notes to Legendre's Geometry. It is suificient, but de- 

• Hfmt*in1«*r Iiowfvpv 0»at tills sul.joct in very tiu.oui]>h'tely known ; and 
though now i* aecossary comUthms can l»e laid u<*wti, it him n<*\er hc&n found 
out *hftt cmnUtiuiis are both npcc»Miry and rmflicient in order that a given 
uumbei ot’ laces may enclose s\uwo. 


pends on considerations foreign to the subject as usually 
considered. 

For the remarkable division of equal solids into symme¬ 
trically and unsymmotrieally equal see Svmmktkicax, : for 
the more general view of the nature of polygons, suggested 
by modern geometry, see Transversal : see also Tut- 
anmi.k, Rkoih.au Figures and Regular Sulims, Trigo¬ 
nometry, &e. 




T« explain the meaning of the term polygonal number 
[Ntmuhrs, Ai*i*kj.i.Atkins ok], let us take as an instance 
the ]ieul;igonal number. Take any pentagon II Ah, and 
construct a set of pentagons, AC c, ALM, &e., double, treble. 
See. ol AR/i in linear dimension. Divide llie sides of each pen¬ 
tagon into parts, each equal to the corresponding side of Allfi. 

I lien if we begin with A, which is one point, and afterwards 
take in all the points of the first pentagon, we have 1 + 4. or 
•’ points. If we now add all the additional points of the 
second pentagon (including subdivision-points), we have 
1+ 1+7 or J2 points. Take in the next pentagon, and we 
have 1+1 + 7+10, or 22 points. Henee the series 1, u, 12, 
22, &c. is called the series of pentagonal numbers; and a 
set id numbers is thus pointed out which may be as justly 
called pentagonal as the set. 1, 4, 9, &c. may lie called 
square. It must bo supposed that the various sets of poly¬ 
gonal numbers were suggested by the square numbeis. 

lOLAGONAL NUMBERS. [Numbers, Appella¬ 
tions OK.] 

I Id (<()N A'CE-E are apetalous plants with triangular 
Iruit and usually with stipules united into a lube or ocrcu, 
through which the stem passes. Their fruit is evidently 
composed ol three aspermous carpcllary leaves joined by their 
edges, and surrounding a single erect ovule deriving its 
origin from a central placenta ; and it. proves in a striking 
manner the truth oT the modern theory, that in many cases 
flic ovules derive their origin immediately from the centre 
of vegetation, or the growing point, and not from the mar¬ 
gin of carpcllary leaves. The order consists of herbaceous 
plants more frequently than of shrubs, and a large part of 
them are mere weeds; as for example our docks, and wild 
polygonums; some however are haudsome flowers, as the 
Polygonum Orientate, or Garden Persicaria, and P. aniplexi- 
caule; others are valuable for cooking, as the rhubarb, 
whose roots also furnish the important tonic and purgative 
drug of that name, and in some a great quantity of astringent 
matter is found, as in the Coccolomt uvi/era , or seaside grape 
of Jamaica, from which a kind of Kino has been prepared. 
A species of Indian polygonum, called tinctorium, bus 
recently been introduced into cultivation in Belgium as n 
substitute for indigo. Tbo flour of the seeds of' Poly¬ 
gonum tataricum, fagopyrutn, and others, is made into a bad 
kind of bread in Lombardy and other countries. 

POLY'GONUM (Zoology), Schumacher’s name fur a 
genus composed of those species of Turbinellus of authors 
with large continuous ribs, so that they look like shells with 
many angles or sides. Type, Turbinellus polygonus. 
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POLY'GONUM BISTORT A (Great liistorl.ot Snahe- 
i reed). Bistort is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
woods and meadows. The root, which is the officinal part, 
is about the thickness of a finger, round or liattish, and 
much twisted, like the coils of a snake, externally dark 
brown, within red and Husliy. When dried, it has no smell, 
but. a very astringent taste. Roots of plants a few years old 
should be taken up ill spring or autumn. It consists chiefly 
of tannin, gallic acid, starch, and oxalate of lime. It was 
formerly given in diseases of debility accompanied with san¬ 
guineous or mucous discharges, and likewise fevers, espe¬ 
cially intennitlents, for the cure of which it may be com¬ 
bined with gentian, or sweet flag-root. It is to be regretted 
that an indigenous remedy of such power has fallen into 
neglect. 

FOLYGY'RA, a genus of Helicidce with the shell com¬ 
pletely discoid ; no pillar; the aperture angulatcd and mar¬ 
gined, and a small tooth on the inner lip. 

Mr. Swainson, whose description this is, makes Pnly- 
gyra a suhgenusof Lucernella. (Treatise utt Malacology.) 

Example, Polygyru xeptemvolva (Sow., ‘ Conch. Man.,’ 
fig. 38,3). 

POLYHALLITE, a mineral which occurs crystallized 
ami massive. Primary form of the crystal a right rhombic 
prism. Fracture uneven. Hardness sufficient to scratch 
carbonate of lime. Colour brick-red, pale flesh-red, and 
yellowish. Lustre resinous. Opaque. Specific gravity 

Ill the flame of a candle it melts into an op&que globule; it 
is soluble in water, and the solution has a saline and bitter 
taste. 

It is found at Salzburg and also at Ischci in Upper Aus¬ 
tria. 

Analysis'by Stromeyer:— 

Sulphate of lime . . . 44*74 

Sulphate of potash . . 27*70 

Sulphate of magnesia . . 20*04 

Chloride of sodium . , 0*10 

Peroxide of iron . . . 0*.‘t4 

Water . . . . 5*95 

98 * *J(i 

POLYHEDRON. [Polygon anti Polyiibdron.] 

POLYH1STOR, ALEXANDER, a native of Cotyamm 
in Phrygia, according to some, and of Miletus according to 
others, was a geographer and historian, who lived in the 
seventh century of Rome, and was taken prisoner by the 
Romans in the war of Sulla against Mithridatcs. Being 
purchased by Cornelius Lent ulus, he was entrusted by him 
with tin; education of his children, and at last received his 
freedom. He then assumed the name of Cornelius, after 
that of his patron. He resided chiefly at Rome, and had 
a country-house at Laurentum, which having taken tiro 
while lie was there, lie perished in the flames. He is often 
mentioned und quoted by Pliny the Elder, Diogenes 
Laertius, (Jlcmeus Alexandria us, and Eusebius, as a man 
of very extensive learning, in consequence of which he was 
styled Polyhistor. He wrote a work in forty books, each 
book being the description of a distinct country. Stcphanus 
Byzantinus mentions his account ofBilhyuia.Caria, Paphla- 
gouia, Syria, Libya, Creta, and other countries. Clemens 
Alexandrians quotes his treatise on the Jews, of which Eu¬ 
sebius lias inserted fragments in his ‘ Chronograpliy.’ Cle¬ 
mens Alexandriiius mentions another work of Polyhistor, 
on tho ‘ Symbol of Pythagoras;’ and Cyril of Alexandria, 
in his work against Julian, quotes his authority on the early 
history of tho world. Unfortunately none of Polyhistor’s 
works have come down to us. 

Polyhistor is also the title of a work on geography by 
Holinus. [Solinus.] 

POLY'LEPAS, M. de Blainville’s name for the genus 
Scalpellum of authors. [Cirripeua, vol. vii., p. 208.] 

POLYMIGNITE, Titaniate of Iron, Zircon, &c. Occurs 
crystallized. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Frac¬ 
ture conchoidal. Hardness, scratches phosphate of lime, 
and is scratched by felspar. Colour black. Lustre nearly 
metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 4*806. 

Before the blow-pipe, infusible; acted upon by sulphuric 
acid, when reduced to fine powder. 

It is found [in imbedded crystals at Frederiksvaru in 
Norway. 


Analysis by Berzelius :— 

Titanic acid . . . . 49*3 

Oxide of iron . . . 12*2 

Oxide of cerium . . . ;>-t) 

Oxide of manganese . . 2*7 

Zi rco ilia . . , , 14-4 

Yttria. 11-5 

Lime.4*2 

Magnesia, potash, silica, and oxide 
of tin . , , traces 

l)C) • ^ 

POLYMORPIIl'NA. [Foramin-ikkua. vol. x , p. .348.] 

POLYN E'MUS, a genus of fishes, placed by Cuvier in 
his third division of the l’ercida«, the species of which are 
distinguished by the ventral fins being inserted farther hack 
than the pectorals. These fishes are further distinguished 
by having several long filaments beneath the pectoral 
fin; these are, in fact, free rays of that fin: their teeth are 
minute and detise as the pile on velvet, or recurved like tho 
teeth in a carding-niaehine; they are found on both jaws, 
as well as on the vomer anil palate. The general form of 
the body of the Pofynemi somewhat resembles that of the 
perch; the muzzle projects over the mouth; the eyes are 
rather largo and placed very forward; the dorsal fins are 
short and widely separated, and tho caudal fin is large, and 
more or less forked. The scales extend on the tins, as in 
many of the .S cirruidre, which these fishes appear to ap¬ 
proach in sonic other characters. 

Considerable interest is attached to the Polyiirmi on ac¬ 
count of sonic recent discoveries, which tend to show that 
they produce isinglass in considerable abundance. 

The attention of the members of tho Zoological Society 
was first directed to this subject by Dr. Cantor.* * In the De¬ 
cember number (1838) of Parbury’s “Oriental Herald,'” 
says this naturalist, ‘ appears a letter “on the Suleali fish of 
Bengal, and the isinglass it aflbrds:'” this fish, says tho 
anonymous writer, when at its full size, attains about four 
feet in length, and is squuliform, resembling the shark 
species in appearance, but exhibiting a moVo delicate struc¬ 
ture. The meat of this fish is exceedingly course, and is 
converted by the natives, when salted and spiced, into 
‘ burtah.'a piquant, relish, well known at the breakfast-tables 
of Bengal. Tho bladder of the Sit/cah may be considered 
the most valuable part of it; this, when exposed to the 
sun and suffered to dry, becomes purely pellucid, and so 
hard, that it will repel tho edge of a sharp knife when ap¬ 
plied to it. These bladders vary from half a pound to three- 
quarters of a pound avoirdupois in weight when perfectly 
dry. This fish abounds in Channel Creek, off Saugor, and 
in the ostia, or mouths, of all the rivers which intersect the 
Sunderbuns, and are exceedingly plentiful in certain sea¬ 
sons. 

Tho discovery of isinglass as a product of India was so 
important, that Dr. Cantor determined to investigate ilu* 
subject, and to ascertain, if possible, what the Nuleah 
might be; when, quite unexpectedly, lie received a letter 
from Mr. McClelland, ill which that naturalist stated that 
ho had examined this fish, and found it to he the Pohjni'inux 
Sn/e of Hamilton’s ‘ Fishes of the Ganges:’ ho moreover 
discovered that an individual of that species weighing two 
pounds would yield sixty-five grains of pure isinglass, an 
article which in India soils at sixteen rupees (l/. 12-v.) per 
pound. 

Thinking it highly probable that other species of Potyne- 
mus besides the P. Sele will yield isinglass, Dr. Cantor pro¬ 
ceeds to give a short account of t noso species which came 
under his observation while attached as surgeon t» the 
Honourable Company’s Survey of the sea-face ol‘ the <>'an- 
getic delta. 

‘ The species best known,’ says the author, * is the P<dy- 
netnus Kiswi of Hamilton ( Pat. longifilis, Cuvier; the 
Tupseo, or Mango Fish, of the Anglo-Indians): this inhabit.-, 
tho Bay of Bengal and thu rest nanus of tile Ganges, but. 
enters the mouths of the rivers even higher up than Cal¬ 
cutta during tho breeding seuson (April und May). wh"ii 
the fish is considered in its highest perfection, and is gene¬ 
rally sought as a great delicacy. This species is the sinalli -1 
for its length seldom exceeds eight or nine inches. *an<l >>:.*■ 
and a half or two inches in depth.’ It is remarkable fur die 
great length of filaments, or free rays, of the pectoral iins, 
those being about twice tho length of the body, and seven 
* Si’ll tho * Proci cillnie* of tho /.oolu^i' ul Sui-ioty' f**l Jfilj'i hiW* 
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in number on each side. Pdynemus aurehs and P. Topsui 
of Hamilton, Dr. Cantor stries, arc closely allied to this 
species. ‘ Polynemus Se/e, Hamilton ( P. plebeius , Brous- 
sonnais; P. lincahm, Lacepcde), is t lie Suleah fish mentioned 
in Parhury’s “ Oriental IleraUl,” the same which Mr. 
McClelland submit led to examination. This species, as 
well as another closely allied to P. quadrifilis* Cuvier, 
which 1 have dissected, figured, and described, under the 
name of P. Sal/iah (,Sarcoid)), appears to be equally plentiful, 
in shoals, all the year round, in the rostuaries of the Ganges, 
and is appreciated by Europeans for its excellent llavour: 
both species attain a size from three to four feet in length, 
and eight to teii inches in depth.' 

Besides these species found on the coast of the mainland, 
two other speeies of Polynemus, P, he.ravctnus and P. hep- 
ladaetylus, have been discovered oft' the coast of Java. On 
the coast of Africa and in the West Indies, certain species 
of the present genus are found. One of the African species 
is confounded by Cuvier with the Indian P. longifilis, and 
the mistake has been rectified by Mr. Bennctt.+ It appears 
that this species (whit 1 is in nil probability the Penlamenus 
of Artedi, on which L.nna»us established his Pd. quinqua- 
rius) differs from the Mango-fish of India in the number of 
free rays to the pectoral fins, the latter having seven rays, 
and the African species i nly five. MM. Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes, not having found any species of Pdynemus with so 
few as five free rays, and those longer than the body, imagined 
that the Pd. quinquarius was founded on a mutilated spe¬ 
cimen. Several individuals# however having this character 
being discovered l»y Captain Belcher, H.N., during his sur¬ 
vey of a part of the Atlantic coast of North Africa, Mr. 
Bennett proposed to name the species after Artedi 



The second African species belongs to that section in 
which the free rajs of the pectoral fins are short, and has 
received the name of Polynemus quadrijilis. 



In the American Polynemus (P. Amertcanus) there are 
seven free rays to the pectoral fin, and these scarcely reach 
the tip of the ventral fins: it is about one foot in length, of 


• Hie author must protiahly ineaii* III,- /•. tetrad,wU/tus. which is au Imliim 
; Uu* I 1 , quatlrililis ticina an African sju-cit-.. 
i Sac • Froi-i-eoinga of till! ZuoIokkmI Society' lor 1830.11, p. H6. 
t The specimens roforictl to ace iu the museum of the Zoological Society. 


a silvery colour'; the pectoral fins are almost black, and the 
other fins are spotted with black. 

POLYNE'SIA, a word formed from the Greek, and sig¬ 
nifying ‘ many islands,’ is a term which has not long been 
used in gcogvapliy. When the numerous groups of islands 
dispersed over the Pacific, and the whole extent of what now 
is called Australia, became known, geographers felt the 
necessity of separating both from Asia, and of giving them 
a distinct description, and accordingly they sought for an ap¬ 
propriate name. The English geographers adopted that of 
Australasia, the German Australia, and the French Poly¬ 
nesia. Under this name the French geographers compre¬ 
hended not only the several groups of islands which occur in 
the Pacific and the continent of Australia, but added to 
them all the islands east of the Bay of Bengal, or those 
which are commonly culled the Indian Archipelago. But 
as those islands had always been considered an appurtenance 
of Asia, the name of Polynesia, in this extent of its signi¬ 
fication, was not approved of, and it fell into disuse; and as 
it was not thought convenient to unite the great island of 
Australia with the other groups of the Pacific, the name of 
Polynesia has in modern times been restricted to those 
islands of the great ocean which are to the eastof the Philip¬ 
pines, Moluccas, and Australia, and extend to the western 
coast of America. A few groups however, which arc situated 
not far from the American continent, anti therefore are 
considered as belonging to that continent, us Juan Fcr- 
[ nandez, the Galapagos, and the Ruvillagigcdo Islands, us 
well as the islands constituting the empire of Japan, the 
island of Formosa, and the Kurulcs, are excluded from this 
term. We shall merely enumerate the large islands and the 
groups of smaller islands comprehended under the name of 
Polynesia, as a more particular notice of them is given under 
their separate heads. South of the equator are Papua, the 
Admiralty Islands, New Ireland, with New Hanover, New 
Britain, Louisiadc, New Georgia Archipelago, Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Vitis Islands, 
Friendly Islands, Navigator’s Islands, Society Islands, Mar¬ 
quesas Islands, Piunuto Islands, and the isolated Easter 
Island ; to which are to be added, south of the southern 
tropic, Pitcairn’s Island, Norfolk Island, and the islands of 
New Zealand. North of the equator are the Pelew Islands, 
the New Philippines, the Ladroucs, the llalick, the Raduck, 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

POLYNOMIAL, an algebraical word meaning an ex¬ 
pression which has several terms, being the general term 
under which aro included, binomials, trinomials, quadri- 
nomials, &c., or expressions of two, three, four, Sic. terms. 
The polynomial theorem means the theorem by which a 
polynomial expression is raised to its several powers. For 
an easy way of doing this, see Library of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, * DilF, Calc.,’ pp. 328-337. 

POLYODONT A < ‘ many-toothed tribe’), a name applied by 
Lamarck and M. de Blainville to the Arcacea of the former, 
the Ark-shells, &c. of collectors, comprehending the forms 
collected by Lituueus, in his ‘ Systcma Nalucro,’ under the 
genus Area, and those designated by more modern zoologists 
as the genera Area, Cuculleca, Pectuneulus, and Nueula. 

Lamarck’s Arcacea constitute a part of his Conehifere.s 
Tenuipedes, ami aro arranged by him between the Cardia- 
cees and the Trigonees. 

De Blainville places his family Polyodonta or Arcaccs 
between tho Mytilacca and Submytilucea . 

Lamarck thus defines the family 

* Cardinal teoth small, numerous, entering, and disposed 
in each valve in either a straight, a curved, or a broken 
line.’ 

M. Desliayes remarks, in the last edition of Lamarck, 
that the greater number of conehologisls consider the family 
to be very natural, and not requiring any alteration, the rela¬ 
tionship between the genera being apparent, and especially 
between Cucullcea, Area, and Pee.lunculus; whilst tho dif¬ 
ferences existing between them are. of so little importance 
that their union under one natural genus may be well 
adopted. Nueula indeed does not appear to M. Desliayes to 
l>o so well connected with tho preceding genera; for the 
Nuculce are nhcreous, a condition not observed in tho 
others. The hinge teeth too of the Nuculce liavo a different 
form, and they aro in general more projecting than those of 
the Arcie and Pectunculi; the position of their ligament dis¬ 
tinguishes them still further. In the three preceding genera 
the ligament is external, and rolled up, as it wore, behind 
tho hinge; iu the Nuculce it is internal, and received into a 
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small spoon-.shaped cavity placed in the angle formed by the 
cardinal lunge. It is true, says M. Dushayes, in continua¬ 
tion, that among the Nucultr are comprehended many 
species in which the ligament is external as in th uPeclunru/t ; 
and these species are not nacreous. M. Dushayes suggests 
that it may be convenient to withdraw these species from 
the genus A ’iirii/a, to place them among the Area- and the 
Prctiincufi, and thus separate them from the family of the 
Arcm/er, which family would he then well characterised by 
the position of the ligament and the nature of the hinge, 
lie further, with referencc*to the figure published by M. 
Quoy, in the • Voyage of the Astrolabe,' of the animal of a 
Nuctt/a placed beneath that of a Trigonia, acknowledges 
that there is no denying that more analogy exists between 
them than had been at first supposed; hut lie also says that 
it is necessary to remark that the animal of the A 'iirn/u 
represented belongs to a species which has an external 
ligament, and which liy that very organization approaches 
the Tri"nni(C more than the others. 

M. Rang makes th v Arrathe consist of the genera Citcit/- 
Iren, Area, Pectimculus, Nltcuhi, and Trignniu, and gives 
the following as the character of the family :— 

Animal having the mantle entirely open throughout its 
circumference, excepting towards the back, without tubes or 
any particular apertures, and partially adherent ; sometimes 
prolonged backwards; the foot always very considerable. 

Shell generally thick, regular, equivalve, inequilateral, 
with a similar hinge in each valve always formed of serial 
teeth, which are often lamellar, fitting into each other, 
straight or oblique; muscular impressions nearly alway- 
united liy a pallial impression, which is very narrow, and 
parallel to the border of the shell. 

In this article we shall confine ourselves to the genera 
f'urulhca. Area, Ped tn/c ulus, and A 'ucu/a. Tricon in will be 
treated of under Thic.oma. 

Cueulirea. (Lam A 

(inieric Charuder.—Animal very thick, having the 
mantle a little prolonged backwards, and bordered by an 
irregular row of tentacular filaments; labial appendages 
small and triangular; foot large, pedunculated, compressed, 
and slit longitudinally. 

Shell thick, navicular,equivalve, inequilateral, venlricosc, 
with distant u mho ties; hinge linear, straight, formed of 
small transverse teeth for the greatest part of its length, 
and of many other teeth or longitudinal ribs: ligament 
entirely external; anterior muscular impression forming a 
projection with an angular or aurienlate border. (Rang.) 

M. Desliayes remarks that the Cucullane differ hut little 
from the Arc.tr, and although they have a particular form, 
there are some species of the latter genus which establish 
the passage between the two genera, lie observes that 
wlnit most essentially distinguishes the CucuUtetv from the 
Arcir, are the transverse ribs placed at the extremities of 
the hinge, which ribs articulate together like the teeth of 
the Area-. All the Area-, he adds, have not. the cardinal 
teeth upon a Straight line; for this lino in some species is 
curved at the extremities, und then the teeth become 
oblique, and in some species transverse: such species are 
closely approximated to Curullrea in the hinge. Upon these 
grounds M. Desliayes is of opinion that the Ciiculhriv should 
be reunited to the Arcer as a subdivision of the latter. 

M. de Blainville had previously come to the same con¬ 
clusion, for, in his ‘ Manuel de Malacologie,’ he had, as will 
lie seen more in detail when we come to treat of Area pro¬ 
perly so called, made Cue all era one of the subdivisions of 
that genus. 

The number of recent species of Cuculleca recorded by 
M. Desliayes in his tables is one only; nor are any more 
noticed in the last edition of Lamarck.' 

This species is the Area concumerata of Martini, Area 
Cnenllux of Gmelin, Area cucullata of Chemnitz, and Cu- 
cutlrra auri calif era of Lamarck, under which last name it is 
generally known; but, as M. Desliayes well remarks. Mar¬ 
tini’s name has the priority, and it ought to be that by 
which the species should he designated. 

Description. —The shape of the shell, which is of fair 
size, will be seen better from the subjoined cut than from 
verbal description. The longitudinal stria; are more marked 
than the transverse stria;. The colour is rather a deep cin¬ 
namon-brown externally, and internally on the anterior part 
brown tinged with violet. 

Locality. —The Indian Ocean; sandy bottoms. 
i\ C., No. 1148. 



Area. (Linn.) 

Animal more or less thick, generally rather elongated; 
mantle prolonging itself slightly backwards,.and with a row 
of tentacular filaments on its borders; labial appendages 
very small and slender: foot, pedunculated, compressed, and 
slit throughout its length. 

Shell navicular, rather thick, equivalve, inequilateral, 
elongated, more or less oblique; uinbones distant and ultra 
a little recurved forwards; hinge linear, straight, fur¬ 
nished throughout its length with a numerous row of small 
teeth or transverse lamina;, which are equal and intrant; 
ligament, entirely external. 

M. Rang, who gives the above as tlie characters of Area, 
remarks that the species Sometimes adhere by their foot, 
and more frequently by means of a hvssus. 

M. Desliayes. in the last edition of Lamarck, ob-erves 
that the organization of this genus lias been well known 
since tlie publication of the gieal work of l*oli, ‘Testaeea 
utriusque Sicilia;,’ where he lias demonstrated the anatomy 
of Area AW;; and that it were to be wished that tin* ana¬ 
tomy of a species which is perfectly closed, Area anliipmhi, 
for example, should be detailed in the same manner. Tin- 
external form of the animal approximates much to that, of 
the shell itself; the lobes of the mantle are disunited 
throughout its length; they are delicate, and leave towanb. 
their median part a small gap corresponding to that of the 
shell: the body is rather thick. cYomthe median part of 
the abdominal mass is elevated a very short thick truncated 
font, offering at its truncation an oval and rather consider¬ 
able mass of horny compact matter, in lieu of the silky 
hyssus of some other Conrhifrra, and which serves both 
for attachment and also as a sort of operculum to close tile 
gaping of the valves into which it passes. On each side of 
the body may be seen, nearly throughout the length of the. 
animal, two branchia>, which are nearly oqiim, mid composed 
of very fine and very flexible detached filaments. At the 
anterior part of the foot and of the abdominal mass there is 
a transverse slit of a moderate extent, hav ing on each side 
two slightly projecting lips, but which arc prolonged to the 
lateral parts of the body: this slit is the buccal aperture, 
and the lips are the labial pulps. There arc two adductor 
muscles which attach the animal to the shell: they are dis¬ 
tant and situated at each extremity, the posterior being- the 
most considerable. The animal is provided with puvn-i lid 
muscles proper to the loot, and these last leave mi the in¬ 
ternal and superior surface a particular impression much 

Vol. XVIII.— 3 A 
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larger than is seen in the greater number of tile other ani¬ 
mals of this class. The buccal aperture leads into a nar¬ 
row and rather long oesophagus, at the side of which and 
opening at its lower part is a small elongated pouch, in 
which is contained n small horny stylet. The oesophagus 
terminates at a very small globular stomach, in the walls of 
which are seen large crypts, by which the liver, which enve¬ 
lopes it, pours in its secretion. The intestine is slender, 
and makes only a single circuit, so as to reach the dorsal 
and median line, passes behind the posterior retractor 
muscle, ami terminates by an anys turned downwards. The 
organs of circulation have a particular disposition in the 
Arrre, very different from what is known in the other ar.fi- 
phalous mollusca. In nearly all the mollusks of this class 
the heart has a single ventricle embracing the rectum, ami 
placed in the dorsal and median lino of the animal. In the 
Arks, the hack of the animal being very wide and the 
hrunchiao very distant at their insertion upon the lateral 
parts of the body, there is a ventricle and on auricle for each 
pair of brunchiio, or, in other words, there are in this genus 
two hearts. The nervous system is very considerable: the 
principal branches of it arc to bo seen on the internal sur¬ 
face of the posterior retractor muscle. 

M. Dcshayes adds, that if this organization he compared 
with that, of the JWluiicnli, sufficient differences will he 
found to justify tho separation of the two genera; but he 
appears to think that, this might not ho the ease if tho ani¬ 
mal of those Aren• which have no hjssus were known. 

M. do Blainvillo divides the Arm into the following sub- 
di\ isiutis:— 

A. ( l.rs Xnriculcx.) 

Navicular species; .the hinge completely straight; the 
fool tendinous and adherent. (Kyssoarm, S\v.) | Bvsso- 

akca.J 

Example, Arm AW\ 

11. (Lux Hixlnnrnccs -Genus Trisis, Okcii.j 

Example, Area lorlno.\a. 

C. (Genus Cucullmt, Lam.) 

Navicular species; the hinge completely straight: the 
terminal teeth much longer and more oblique than the 
others. 

Example, (Utetilhea aurim!ifera, Lam. 

If 

Species with a straight hinge not notched or not gaping 
inlWkirlv. 

Example, Area hnrlmht. 

K. (Los ’vhi'iiuhoides.) 

Species well closed, of less elongated form, more pectinoid, 
and with a straight, hinge. 

Example, Arm rhmnbm. 

V. 

Oval species, elongated or a little arched longitudinally, 
slightly gaping inferiorly, with the uiuhones at little dis¬ 
tance from each other, the ligament nearly internal, and 
the dental line a little bent. 

Example, Arm mylihiidm. 

The number of recent species recorded by M. Dosliaycs, 
in his Tables, is lorty-lhree, and of these Arne scinitorta. 
AW, tetragona, umbnmda, barbatu, MageUanim, Hcl- 
hingii, iwhijuatii, rhnmbm, chilhrata, a new species, (Say- 
maniii, and Qnoyi, are noted as both living and fossil (ter¬ 
tiary). In the last edition of Lamarck forty is the number 
given. Both these numbers are however below the mark. 
For instance, no notice is taken in Lamarck of the fitieen 
now species collected by Mr. Cuming, and described by Mr. 
6. B. Sowerhj. (Zool. J’roc.. Is.!;(.) 

The following descriptions and cuts will give seine idea 
of the difference of form assumed by the shells of this 
genus:— 

An'ii Nntf>. 

Description. —Shell oblong, striated; apex einargimite; 
umhoues very remote, incurved; margin gaping. 

Locality.— Atlantic Ocean, seas of Europe. 

Area tortunsa —(Genus Trisis, Oltcn). 

Description. — Shell twisted, parallelipiped, striated; 
valves obliquely cariuated : umlmnes small, recurved. 

Locality. —The Indian Ocean. 

Area onlitpmla. 

Description —Shell transverse, obliquely cordate, ventri- 
c.ofto, niany-ril»bed : tffb ribs transversely striated and blunt; 
the posterior ribs bifid. Colour white. 



A mm No;r. 

ft, v.'tires closed, with the umhotie* and area of the lunge toward-, the vyeo- 
ta'.or; h, valve*, eloaed, wiih tin* ventral or inferior asjjeel, .showing ihe ni.utfiit, 
uy labile lo ihe spectator; c, internal view of one of the valves. 




Area tortu«*:u 

a, internal view of n vaive \ b, valve* rlosed, the ventral or inferior margin 
towards the spectator ; r, external view of n vaive. 

Locality .— Lamamk gives the Indian Ocean, the coasts 
of Africa, and tho Mediterranean as the localities of this 
species, of which M. Dcshayes, in the last edition of the 
Animatin' sans Vertcbrcs , says that he is convinced that 
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since the time of Linnscus two species at least have been, 
confounded uuder tlie denomination of Area antiquuta, 
although they are easily distinguished; the one. more 
transverse, has the cardinal surface always furrowed into 
lozenge shapes when the valves are united; the other having 
a thicker shell, the ribs Hatter, wider, and striated, but 
never with furrows on the cardinal surface. This last, being 
the most common and most antiently known, should, in his 
opinion, retain the name of Area antiquata, and he cites 
the following figures of the shell:— Oualt. Test., pi. 87, f. C; 
Chemn., Conch., t. vii., pi. 55, f. 548; Eneyr.lop., pi. '106. f. 
*2; Gronov., Zooph., pi. 18, f. 13. M. Deshayes further 
remarks, that the shell figured by Poli and cited by La¬ 
marck in the synonymy constitutes a species distinct from 
the two others. He adds that this, which inhabits the Me¬ 
diterranean, is the living analogue of Arcadiluvii. Neither, 
in his opinion, is the Area antiquata of Brocchi a true 
an/itjunta, but the Area diluvii, the fossil analogue of the 
species figured by Poli. 



\li a 

i olaecil, inferior or Ventral margin towards ttic uppetalor. 

Habits of the (Jeans .—The Arete have hitherto hern 
found on bottoms of sandy mud and mud, at depths varying 
from the surface to seventeen fathoms. Some of the species 
are moored to stones, corals, &c. 


disk circumscribed by a sharp border: this disk bears much 
resemblance to that upon which the Gastropods creep. The 
bronchia) are formed of long filaments, as in the Arete; the 
abdominal mass is considerable, and the loot is atluched 
throughout its length. The buccal aperture is between tlie 
anterior part of the abdominal mass and the anterior retrac¬ 
tor muscle ; it is in the shape of a transverse slit between 
the two lips, which are prolonged on each tide of the muscle 
and ascend nearly to the base of tho branchiae. The oeso¬ 
phagus is long and narrow, and has no horny stylet; it 
terminates in a . pyriform stomach, from which comes a 
slender, cylindrical, and very long intestine, which, after 
having made many circumvolutions, arrives at the median . 
and dorsal part of the animal, passes behind the posterior 
adductor muscle, is contorted so ns to follow its surface, and 
terminates towards its inferior border, where it ends in a 
Heating anus. The heart is simple; a single ventricle 
embiaces the rectum; the auricles are very large, and do 
not pour out the blood (o the branchio) by their border, but 
they terminate anteriorly by two vessels, which are curved 
backwards so as to furnish a small vessel to each of Ilia 
branchial filaments. 

Thu number of living species stated in tlie tables of M. 
Deshayes is nineteen, and of these the following are recorded 
as both living and fossil (tertiary) :— IWtnnca/i^hjeymeris, 
pilasus, eio/acescens, and numniurius. The number given 
in the last, edition of Lamarck is twenty; but the nine 
species Hauled and described by Mr. Brodcrip and Mr. G. 
B. Kowerby respectively, from Mr. Cuming’s collection 
( Zool. Prae., 1822; Muller, Synopsis), are omitted. 

Example, Pee! inieutus pi/osus. 

JJescri] lion .—Shell orbieulate ; ovate, tumid, marked 
with decussate stria'; uniboiies obliijue ; epidermis brown, 
hairy. 

Localities .— The Mediterranean and tlie Atlantic Ocean. 

aun.) 



I'ccL’itictiliir* t>ilosti.s. 


Pectunculus, Lam. 

Generic Character.—Animal rounded, more or less thick, 
with no tentacular filaments on tlie border of its mantle; 
labial appendages very narrow; foot large, compressed, and 
slit, longitudinally. 

Shell lenticular, thick, solid, equivalve, subequilatcral, 
entirely closed; umbones rather small and more or less 
distant; hinge formed of a curvilinear row of small narrow, 
rather numerous, intrant teeth, which are often incomplete 
under the umbones; ligament external. (Rang.) 

Habits of the Genus .—The Pectuneuli live on sandv or 
muddy bottoms, and have been found at depths ranging 
from five to seventeen fathoms. They move by means of 
the foot, which the animal uses to propel itsedf. 

M. Deshayes observes, in the last edition of Lamarck, 
lliat if, in some important points, tlie organization of the 
Pectuneuli differs from that of the Arete, in others great 
analogy exists. The Pectuneuli, having no hyssus, live free, 
and have a foot formed nearly like tlie edge of an axe. 
When that organ is contracted, thorndge seems simple; but 
when the auiiuul dilutes it, its lower pari exhibits an oblong 


Nucula, Lam. 

Generic Character.—Animal . it her thick, subtriqiiolrous, 
having tlie mantle open only in its inferior moiety, with 
entire borders, denticulated throughout the length of the 
buck, without posterior prolongations; anterior buccal ap- 
penduges rather long, pointed, stiff, applied one nuain-,1 the 
other, like u kind of jaws, the posterior ones equally still" 
and vertical; foot very huge, delicate at its mot, enlarged 
into a great oval disk, the borders of vt'i.rh are liiruishod 
with tentacular digital ions. 

Shell rather thick, sometimes nacreou-, snhl.iquetr.nis, 
equivalve, inequilateral; umbones contiguous and curved 
forwards; hinge (brined on each valve of a numerous row 
of small pointed teeth, disposed iu aline broken under the 
umbo; ligament in great, part internal, short, and inserted 
in a small oblique fossot in each valve. (Rang.) 

Habits of the Genus .—The species have been found ..u 
bottoms of sandy mud and sand, bulb in lysitiarios and the 
open sea, at depths varying from the surface to sixty fa¬ 
thoms. According to Mr. Cuming, the same species vary 
much as to the depths at which they live: for he found 
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N. cuneata from fourteen to forty five fathoms; N. obliqua 
from fourteen to sixty fathoms; ami N. Pisitrn from seventeen 
to forty-five fathoms. 

M. Doshayes, in the last edition of Lamarck, remarks, 
that thou*th there is a species of Xaettfa widely spread in 
the Britisn Channel and the Mediterranean, the animal re¬ 
mained unknown until XL L'tioy figured that of a large and 
very eurious species in the ‘ Voyage of the Astrolabe.’ This 
animal, observes M. Deshaves, has, ns j.nmu'eU predicted, 
much analogy with that of the Pcctim-uli and Arcre. The 
foot, is compressed laterally, and slit at its lice border, so 
that it can bo dilated into a disk for creeping progression. 
The mantle-lobes are disunited throughout the length of 
their inferior border. The abdominal mass is not thick, uml 
the foot, is attached to it. throughout, its l.-i-gtli ; on each 
side and above are found the bium.-hi::.', which are nearly 
as long ns the entire animal, and very narrow. According 
to tin: figure, they seal to lie com;>o..cd of detached fila¬ 
ments, as ill the .lrcw and /! rtunrufi. 

in front of to abdominal mas-, and near the untilin' 
adductor mu-,eh' i the mouth, on each side of which is a 
pair of p.dps, vc. v u iirow and very much i longated on each ! 
side of tiie vi -eeri'l m.-ss : these palps aie I'L.'icem.s on their j 
internal surf.uv. internal organization doc-, not appear 

to be known; but Ai. Deshaves i: of ojnni-iii that it may be I 
predicated to bear much rc»ci,ihli.nco with that of the Pec- I 
i unculi. i 


<»■ 



Animal of Nuculu Amirali**. 

1. fin mitillf; b, (do; i f, Lraiti’liia : rr, jkM'icIui - 2. Oullino or 

r In'll. with 1 In 1 foot of I In* atiim.il I'fo.L't. til:#. 


M. de ULiin\illo divides the Xur.ultc into two sections:— 

A. 

Specie-, with the binder entire. 

Example, A 'ant/a roslrata. 

Ik 

Species with the border creimlated. 

Example, A 'ucula niurgarilacrn. 

The nuintier of recent species of this genus in the Tables 
of AI. Deshaves is seven, and of these. Xuiu/r<■ margari- 
tucea, Pella, emurginutu, and a new species, arc recorded as 
occurring both living and fossil (leitiary). In the last 
edition of Lamarck the number reemded is ten. M. De- 
shaves however, wlio seems to confound the authors ol the 
* Mineral Concholugy 5 mid the *Genera,’ considering them 
as identical, says that Mr. Sowcrby lias added some living 
species hi bis genera, but that it is to Mr. Cuming to whom 
we owe thu knowledge of the greatest, number, lie then 
proceeds to state that the latter has described them in the 
‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London,’ and 
caused them to lie figured m the 4 Cnncholugical Illustra¬ 
tions’ published by Mr. Sowcrby, and that lie lias described 
thirty-four living species. IStiil he gives but four ol the 
new species in the text, attiibuting the names and ■hiserip- 
iions to Air. thiming, who certainly collected them, but 
did net describe one. The names and descriptions are by- 
Mr. G. 15. Sowcrby, who described ton from Mr. (Aiming's 
collection, ill the ‘Zoological Proceed mgs' for 1832 (see ulso 
Midler's ‘Synopsis'), which, strangely enough, are piloted 
by M. Deshaves for the description of the four which lie has 
admitted into the body of the new edition of the ‘ Auimaux 
satis Vertebres.’ 

Thu following descriptions and cuts will give some idea of 
the forms of tins genus. 

Example, Xurula rostra la.. 

Description .—Shell transverse, oblong, rather, convex, 
thin, transversely striated; anterior side longest, attenuated 
and rostrated. 


'xv 


Nnciilii rostruta. 

Example, Nuailtt margaritacca. 

Description .—Shell obliquely ovate, trigonal, ratliei 
smooth; cardinal teeth straight, acute; margin creim 
luted. 



Nnt’iilii iimn'a lit Suva. 

1. li'fji'ii of V.iAT. si (min# iKr 1» on i\ic!i .si. It* of tin? Irn^c* .uni iln* nr- 

til p.'i'.u.is |?it in tin* cpntiv. 2. r.xti'iiui. 3. View of tii-.* kcih, tl.ptitr.il 
;n *r_‘ill * 1 tin* ‘■lid! belli# U*'.v;mls iln? observer, (•uiiir#» , il, 4. Valve*. clo-ul, 
.xhowui,; tin* um bones. 

Fossu, Auc.vu.k. 

CurvUcra. Mr. G. B. Sowcrby (‘Genera’) notices the 
fo.-sil species as numerous ; of these, he observes, one {Cue. 
crass ilinu) is described by Lamarck, and is found in the 
neighbourhood of Beauvais and at Bouleaux, in beds similar 
to that of Griguoli, but ill England several species occur, 
both in the greensand and in the inferior oolite, and aie 
engraved in Sowcrby’s * Mineral Gonehology.’ Mr. G. U. 
Novvcrby adds, that those of 1 ho interior oolite are also found 
at Bayeux m Normandy. 

The number of fossil species (tertiary) recorded by M. 
Desha j es in his Tables is two. lu the last edition of 
Lamarck the number is six. Dr. Mantell, in his ‘Tabular 
Arrangement of the Organic Remains of the County of 
Sussex,’ notes a Cucullcea in the clmlk marl, and adds that 
M. Bningniarf. sent him a similar cast from Rouen ; also 
Cucullcea iferussata, from the Sliunklin sand (Fovcrsham). 

Professor Phillips (‘Organic Remains of the Yorkshire 
Coast’) records Cur.ttHaw oblonga, cnutruc/a, triangularis, 
and pec.tiuata, from the coralline oolite ; el angola from the 
coralline, Bath, and inferior oolite; enneinna from the 
Oxford clay and Kellovvny’s rock ; impcrialis and ci/linilrira 
from the Bath oolite; cancelluta from thu Batli ami inferior 
oolite; reticulata from the inferior oolite: and notices I lie 
occurrence of the form in the Speetnn clay and the lias. Jn 
thu second part (1830) he describes Cur.uHaue; obtusa and 
arguta (Holland). (‘ Illustrations of the Geology of York¬ 
shire.’) Dr. Fitton, in his ‘ Stratigraphical and Local Dis¬ 
tribution of Fossils,’in his valuable paper‘On the Strata 
below'the Ghalk’ (1839), notices the following CucuUcccc : — 
cannula (lllackdown) ; costel/ata 9 (lower green-saml, 
Kent; Rlackdown, Devon); decussata (upper green-sand. 
Isle of Wight; lower green-sand, Kent and Sussex: Bluek- 
down) -.fibrosa (Blaekdovvn, Devon) \furmosa (Blackdovvn); 
glabra (upper green-sand. Isle of Wight; lower green¬ 
sand, Kent; Blackdown, Devon); glabra 9 (lower green¬ 
sand, Sussex); doubtful (upper green-sand, Hampshire; 
lower green-saud, Kent); one or two other species (lower 
green-sand, Sussex); new (lower green-saml, Kent ; Oxford 
oolite, Cambridge): a Cucullcea without any designation 
(lower green sand. North Wilts) ; and a small species from 
the Portland sand, Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Lonsdale, in his elaborate paper ‘On the Oolitic Dis¬ 
trict of Bath,’mentions Cucullata oblnnga (inferior oolite, 
Widcombo Hill) and Cucullcea glabra (upper green-sand, 
neighbourhood of Warminster). Mr. Murchison (‘Silurian 
Svstem’) describes and figures Cucullcea anti qua from thu 
old red-sandstone (middle and lower beds only) and thu 
upper Ludlow rock; Cue. Cawdori from thu upper Ludlow 
rock, with a ? ; and Cue. ovuia from the old red-sandstone 
(middle and lower beds only). Professor Sedgwick and him¬ 
self had previously given Gosau as a locality tier Cucullcea 
carinuht. (‘ Structure of the Eastern Alps.’) 

Area. The number of fossil species (tertiary) given by 
AI. Deshayes in his Tables is fifty-four, several of which, as 
we have seen above, lie records as both living and fossil 
(tertiary). In the last-edition of Lamarck no more than 
eighteen, fossil only, arc catalogued. Dr. Mantell men- 
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lions two or three undetermined species from the chalk 
marl (Riugmcr), and Area carinafa from the firestone or 
upper green-suml, Sonthhourn, Sussex, and Devizes); and 
anotlier (a very imperfect east) from the gait or Kolkstone 
marl (Ilingmcr). Professor Phillips notes Arcee quadrisul- 
eitfic and amnia from the corallino oolite, Yorkshire; Mr. 
Lonsdale notes an Area from the inferior oolite (canal 
hanks opposite Limpley Stoke), and another from Frome; 
also one from the Bradford clay. Professor Sedgwick anti 
Mr. Murchison record one from Gosau. Dr. Fitton gives 
Area carinutu from the upper green-sand, Hampshire; 
A. rotunda fa from Blaekdown, and an uncertain species 
Ir an tint lower green-sand. North Wilts, the Portland 
stone, Oxford, and the Oxford oolite, Cambridge. Mr. 
Murchison (‘Silurian System’) describes and figures Area 
Hos'unri from the Wenlock shale. 

Pcetuncutus. Mr. G. 11. Sowerby (‘ Genera’) states that 
all tin- species known to him are found either in the Lon¬ 
don clay or t he calcaire grossier; he says that a very 
neat one occurs in the indurated marl at Bognor, wluire 
i: is accompanied by lbs.-il Pinner , LinguU, fie., and he 
has figured it, believing il to bo a variety of Lamarck’s 
J Whine ulus pufriindits, * but in truth,’ ho adds, ‘it is so 
dillieult to li\ the characters of the species of this genus, 
that we dare not speak decidedly upon this point.’ M. 
D. -diayos ( numerates, in his Tables, twenty-seven fossil 
species (tertiary), and of these he notices three, as above 
mentioned, as both living and fossil (tertiary). In the last 
■dilion of Lamarck lmt fifteen species, fossil only, are 
catalogued. Dr. Mantell notes Pecfunnulns pulrinatns 
from the blue clay of Brnckleshatn ; P. brevirostris and 
P. f/erussahts* from the arenaceous limestone or sandstone 
of Bognor. Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison omi- 
meiate Pcrtnnru/i Plumst.eadieusis, brevirostris, pnlvina- 
t/r;? and ralms from the Gosau deposits; and Mr. Lea 
(hvenbes and figures Peetunculi lirodni; ii. minor, de/toi- 
tlca v, ellipsis, and obliipta from the Claiborne beds (ter¬ 
tiary), Alabama. 

.Xunthi. The number cf fossil species (tertiary) pub¬ 
lished in the Tables of M. Doshayes is twenty-three, and 
lbur are enumerated as both living and fossil (tertiary). 
(See above.) In the last edition of Lamarck only seven are 
catalogued as fossil only. Dr. Mantell notices Nuruta 
j ret mat a from the guilt or Folkstoiie marl; and Xnc. im- 
j res s’i from Blaekdown. Professor Philli| s records Nuculrc 
nrnta and .vm Invrnrra from the Spcuton clay; sitbrreurra 
from tiro inferior oolite; another from the coralline oolite; 
ediplica and nuda from the Oxford clay; variuhi/is and 
ho-bri/ma from the Bath and iufciior oolite; axini/ormis, 
inferior oolite; ovum anil enmplanata, tipper lias; cvneuta, 
tuniida , n/nlnlala, rlavifnrmis ? and Lminiformis (Bolland, 
ike.), and brevirostris, Ilurelaw, Northumberland. (York¬ 
shire.) Mr. Lonsdale notes Nnr.ula pcctinata from the 
Bradford clay; and another from the forest marble! 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison give us Nnculen 
amygdabdites and enneinnu in their list of Gosau Fossils. 
Dr. Fitton enumerates Nunder angulata (Blaekdown); 
antiquata (lower green-sand, Sussex, and Blaekdown); npi- 
cu/ata (Blaekdown); bivirgata (ganlt, Kent); impressa 
(lower green-sand, Sussex,and Blaekdown) ; lineata (Black- 
down) ; oblusa (Blaekdown); ovata (gault and lower green¬ 
sand, Kent); pectinata (gault, Kent, Cambridge, South 
Wilts, Blaekdown, Devon); undulata ? (ganlt, Kent), and 
anotlier (gault, Bedford). 

Mr. Murchison figures and describes Nunder ? ovalis, 
and lends ; the first from the upper Ludlow rock, the second 
from the Llandcilo flags. (‘ Sil. Syst.’) Mr. Lea describes 
and figures lXuculer:• Sedgwichii, emu!a,pentunen/aris, lining- 
viurti, media, puhherrima. pH cat a, mugna, carini/cra, 
; i'l/m, and semen, from the Claiborne beds. 

POLYPE. The discoveries of Trombley regarding the 
structure and animal functions of the phytuid Hydras and 
Plumaiella' of fresh water, opened a new field of research 
into the nature and relations of many neglected forms of 
life, and gave occasion for much correct inference and 
baseless conjecture. Borrowing from Aristotle and Pliny 
the term Polypus, by them applied to a cephalopod, the 
systematic naturalists who followed Limiasus collected 
under this title many really animalbed masses in the form 
“f plants, and after abundant examinations by Ellis and 
others of the membranous, horny, or stony ‘ fulcra,’ bases, 

• Dr. MaiiU-tl observe tK.it, ui it clifr<-r-< from ‘tie roevu l V Uccuuatui, 
ti'.tfcrrut sjieuifiu uiiuic should be found lor it. 


or axes, which remain after desiccation or decay of the softer 
parts, generally agreed in opinion that to all these plant¬ 
like bodies were associated active living animals like tho 
Ilydrai described by Trombley. 

As in a tree the flowering and reproductive oiguus mani¬ 
fest more active and var! d functions than the general mass 
of bark and wood which serves to unite them in one com¬ 
mon life, so in these Zoophvta tho little Polypi expand¬ 
ing from their cells for food, light, or aeration, and shrinkn g 
hack upon the agitation of the water, or withdrawal of the 
light, seemed like so many animal flowers, which might 
he' studied apart from the l'olypiaria which they adorned. 
They were in fact studied apart, and unfortunately atten¬ 
tion was more directed to the wonderful permanent fabric, 
or ‘ Polypidom,’ as Lamouroux calls it, than to the Polypi 
themselves, lienee the imperfection of all the schemes of 
classification for this portion of the Zoophytir. division of 
the animal kingdom, and many of the erroneous generali¬ 
zations and hypotheses regarding the lower forms of animal 
life. There was besides a real impediment in the way of 
accurate and satisfactory obscrvntionofthe.se minute parts 
of creation in the imperfertion of microscopes. Until Amici, 
Chevalier, Prichard, Pliisl, gave us powerful reflecting 
and achromatic engines, it was vain to look for stomachs 
in the Polygnstriea and a variety of internal organization jn 
the supposed simple Polypi of the so-called ‘sea-weed.’ 

One of the most interesting disquisitions on the Poly pean 
races—that of Lamarck C Aniin.sans Verteb.,’ tom. i.) fixed 
for tlie-e animals the characters of gelatinous contract do 
j body ; alimentary canal with a single opening surrounded 
I by cili:u or teutucula; reproduction by gemma*, internal 
or external ; organs of sense, respiration, or fecundation 
none; often associated into compound existence. If to 
these definitions wo add the notion of extraordinary tenacity 
ol‘ life, manifested by the survival and murtiplicutiou of 
IIydrie under the knife, the surprising fact ascertained in 
the Hydra by Trombley of the external surface taking up 
the function of digestion when tile animal was turned inside 
out, the varieties of gommiparbui observed in Sertula- 
ria, Cellaria, &c., by Ellis and others, and the employment 
of tlie teutucula or ciliie around tho mouth,—wo shall see 
the state of this brunch of zoology in the time of Lamarck. 

That distinguished systematist presented a very simple 
and popular classification of Polypes, namely:-— 

Polypi ciliuti, as many of the Rotiforous Infusoria. 

Polypi denudati, as the Hydra. 

Polypi vnginali, as the compound Sertuluria;, Corals, &c. 

Polypi tubiferi, as tho Lobularia and its allies. 

Polypi nutuutes, as the Pennatulariae. 

The Actinias, thus expressly excluded from the class of 
Polypi, are very closely related to them. They are accord¬ 
ingly placed with them by Dr. Johnston, in his easy and 
eiluctive system, thus : — 

Subclass I. Radiated Zoophyla 

Body contractile in every part, symmetrica]; alimentary 
canal with one opening; gemmiparous and oviparous. 

Order 1. Ilydroida. Polypes compound; mouth with 
filiform simple teutucula; stomach exeatated ill the cellu¬ 
lar substance of the body ; no distinct muscular apparatus , 
the body contractile in all its parts; gemmiparous oxter 
nally; polypidom (if existing) external to the polypes. 
(Hydra, Sertuluria, &c. Nudibrachiata of Fane.) 

Order 2. Asteroula. Polypes compound ; mouth encir¬ 
cled with 8 Ringed tenlaeulu: gemmiparous internally; 
stomach membranous; polypidom an internal axis. (Gor- 
gonia, &e.) 

Order :t. IleliantlioYdu. Polypes single; mouth encir¬ 
cled by tubulous (aquiferous?) icntaculu; stomach mem¬ 
branous, plaited; oviparous by internal ovaria. (Actimi, 
ike.) 

Subclass 2. Molluscar Zoophyta. (Cihobrachiata oi 
Fane. Bryozoa of K h ion berg ) Body not eoutraetile, 
symmetrical; month and anus separate; gemmiparous and 
oviparous. 

Order -I. Aseidioida. Polypes aggregated; the month 
encircled with filiform ciliated leutacula; stomach distinct, 
intestine recurved to an anus near the mouth ; ova internal. 
(Cellaria, &e.) 

Thus we find among the Cellaria, Flustra. &c.,- which 
Lamarck ranked in his Polypi, animals quit.e dill'civiil from 
his type, and making very near approach to the higher 
group of Tunicate Mollusca. On the other hand, Sponges, 
which Lamarck admitted, are excluded by Johnston and 
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many modern writers, and constitute, in Dr. Grant's view, 
the mass of Porifera. Whether they be of vegetable or animat 
origin, they certainly have no polypi. Dr. Farre {Phil. 
Trans. for 1837), who has paid successful attention to some 
of the higher groups of Polypi, and who unites in one group, 
Authozoa, the second and third orders of Dr. Johnston, 
says, ‘it appears that under the commonly received name of 
Polypi them exist three diatinct types of structure, which 
must be referred to the same number of separate classes, 
possessing but few points in common, and these generally 
of the most superficial kind.' [Polypi aria; Zoophytaria.] 

POLYPHK'MUS (Conchology), De Monllbrt’s name tor 
a genus consisting of those species of Achatina which have 
elongated apertures, short spires, and an undulation in the 
outer lip. 

Example, Polyphemus Gians. 

PAypkemus is also a name given by Miillev and others 
to certain crustaceans belonging to the order Lap/iyrapa, 
Lair. 

POLYPI! Y'LLIA. [Madrkphyllhea.] 

POLVPHY'SA, the genus formed by Lumouronx fora 
marine plant-like body allied to Corallina. [Psf.udozoahia.] 

POLYPI A'RIA. In subdividing the Linnmuu Zoopliyta, 
naturalists have generally recognised the propriety of sepa¬ 
rating in one distinct class the compound, plant-1 ike, gene¬ 
rally polypiferous animals; Lamarck, Lamouroux, and 
Cuvier agree in this, Ulainville’s system of classification 
employs the term Polypiaria for one of several related 
classes (procured by dismembernienl of Lamarck’s Polypi), 
and divides it into four important subclasses, viz. Polypiaria 
sohda, Polypiaria membranaeea, Polypiaria dulna, Polypia¬ 
ria nudii. In llie present nrliclo we shall present a con¬ 
densed view of the three latter classes, referring for the two 
families of the first to their respective titles. Mim.ki’okiij.is 
and Ti'urr.nmRiD.B; and for some general views of the clas¬ 
sification of Pulypian animals to Polyi»k and Zoophytaria. 

The active animal parts of the Polypiaria of Blaiuvillo are 
generally of slender figure, provided with filiform tcntaciila 
in one vow, and either nude or contained in cells of various 
form and substance, hut never Uuuellifcrous, ugglemcraied 
togellior. 

The subclasses are thus defined: 

Polypiaria solida. Animals contained in small calca¬ 
reous cells, with a terminal opening, accumulated iuton solid 
fixed polypariutn. Ovaria inlwnal i‘ 

Fain. I. Milleporida*. 

Fam. 2. Tulmlipnridic. 

Polypiaria membranaeea. Animals very short, uive- 
olated, provided with many tcntaculu (often ciliated) in one 
row, contained in membranous, rarely calcareous, adherent 
cells, with a more or less bilateral opening. Ovanes ex¬ 
ternal. 

Fain. 1. P. operculifera. 

Fam. ‘2. P. cellaiiiea. 

Fam. 3. P. sertularitoa. 

Polypiaria dubia. Animals urcciform, provided with 
long (often ciliated) tcntaciila, arranged in a curvilinear 
form above and around the opening of the mouth, and 
springing from a common membranous basis. {Zoophyla 
mcUinitln; Fam. LimnimUr, Johnston.) 

Polypiaria nuda. Body gelatinous, very contractile, free, 
excavated into agastric cavity,of simple form, provided at its 
entrance with cirrhosc!*lenlncula; no trace of viscera; repro¬ 
duction by external germs. (Part of Zoophyte livJroi'du of 
l>r. Johnston.) 

Polypiaria mkmhranacka. 

Fain. 1. Oprrciilifera or lischarirra. 

Animals provided with a horny operculum for closing 
the cells which contain them. Intestinal canal with two 
openings. (Dr. Johnston includes them in his order of 
Zoophyla ascidioida. Milne Edwards calls them llryozoa- 
ria. They belong to Dr. Furre's Ciliobrachiata.) 

Genera. 

Myrinpoia. 

Animals cylindrical, terminalirig anteriorly in a tubular 
extensible prohox is, surrounded by many simple tentacula 
arranged into the shape of a funnel: on one side of ibis 
body is a cartilaginous round operculum. Leila simple, 
oval, with a smali routm opening, united into a. calcareous, 
fixed, ramified, finely porous puhpariuin. 

Example, Millepora truncata, Linn, (recent). Sol and 
Ellis, tab. 23, f. 1-8. 


Escharn. 

Animals swollen in the cephalic region, and bearing a 
circle of simple filiform.cilim. Cells not prominent, indis¬ 
tinct externally, having a depressed small round opcrcu- 
lated orifice, uniting regularly in quincunx, so as to consti¬ 
tute a calcareous, brittle, friable, porous, leaf-like polypa- 
rium of variable shape. 

Example, Eschara foliacea. Ellis’s * Corallhics,’ t. 30, 
f. a, b, c. 



Blainville includes in this genus several Ccllcporse of 
Liniiceus, Goldfuss, and Fleming. Mr. Lonsdale gives a 
fossil species from the Silurian rocks, and Goldfuss names 
no less than twelve from the chalk and tertiary strata. 

Milne Edwards lias proposed to divide the genus into 
three, according to the structure of the cells (Ann. ties 
Sri. Nat., 2nd series, tom. vi.):— 

Eschara, in which the adjoining cells arc closely united, 
and tlie anterior part is semicorneous. 

Month rail ipora, with a calcareous border and a membra¬ 
nous centre to the cell. 

Escliarina; cells juxtaposed, circumscribed, the extero- 
anterior par ictus calcareous to the edge of the small oper- 
culatcd opening. 

Of this genus Mr. Lonsdale gives a dubious species from 
the Wenlock rocks. 

Ptilodictya (fossil), Lonsdale. 

Thin elongated expansions, 1- iving ou each surface sma*il 
quadrangular cells not convex, which penetrate the coral 
obliquely, and arc arranged, with respect to the surface, in 
longitudinal lines on the middle, ami in oblique lines on 
the sides. Surface a thin calcareous crust. Opening of the 
cells small, transversely oval. No partition, as in Eschara, 
between tlie two layers of colls. 

Example, Fiustra laueeulata, Goldfuss. (‘ Petrel'.,’ tab. 
37, f. 2.) 

Diostophora (fossil). Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells rather tubular, with rounded 
opening, disposed irregularly in vertical rows on one face of 
a lamniliforni, irregular, variously expanded polypurium. 

Example, Diastopora lbliacoa, Lumx. From the oolite of 
Caen. 

Ocellana (fossil), Raiuond. 

Animals unknown. Cells rounded, elevated in the mid¬ 
dle, and united in quincunx on the two faces of a stony, 
frondcsccnt, variously shaped polypariutn. * 

Example, Ocellaria nuda. From the clialk of Mont 
Perdu. 

Adeona, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells very small, indistinct exter¬ 
nally, with a round, impressed, ponlhrm, opciculated open- 
mir, closely united quincmu-ially on the two faces of it 
Liliaceous polypariutn connected with an articulated stem. 
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Example! Adeona foliilcra, Lamarck. BlainviUc, pi. 
76, f. 2. 



Mcsenteripora, Blainville. 

Animals unknown. Colls distinct, oval, oblique, rather 
prominent, with a subterminal oblique opening; ranged 
regularly in quincunx in two series, united so as to form a 
fixed calcareous polyparium, composed of convoluted expan¬ 
sions radiating from the point of attachment. 

Example, Mes-nteripoia scoltinula (Escliara of Lamarck). 

There arc fossil species from the oolites of Caen and 
Bath. 

Jletepora. 

Animals very small, slender, cylindrical, with a circle of 
simple filiform Icutucula. Cells very smalt, indistinct exter¬ 
nally, contiguous, with an oblique (opereulated?) opening. 
The polyparium firmed ofthese cells in one series is u lcaf-bko 
expansion, and composed of ramifications which anastomose 
into a neUun k, tuni bear the openings of the cells on the 
inner face only. 

Example (recent), Retepora cellulosa. Ellis, ‘Corallines,’ 
1 . -a, d. D. 



Retepora cellulos/i. 


Whether the fossil species admitted by Lamarck, Blain¬ 
ville, and Defranco, really belong to the genus, we are 
ignorant; but very many of those referred to this genus by 
Gold fuss and Phillips, from the carboniferous limestone and 
older strata, have a most decided analogy to it. Some of 
them, when of a conical shape (as, if perfect, many are), ex¬ 
hibit the openings of the cells not on the inner hut on the 
outer face. (Geology of Yorkshire, vol. ii., pi. 1.) The 
late Mr. Miller of Bristol proposed (in MS.) for fossils of 


the same type found in the transition limestone to consti¬ 
tute a new geuus, and Mr. Lonsdale, adopting this view and 
using the convenient name of Fcnestellu, has given charac¬ 
ters for the group. (Silurian System, p. 077.) Emm 
a careful study of many species of this type, wo offer the 
following ubridged generic character:— 

Eencstella (fossil), Lonsdale. 

Animals unknown. Cells very small, indistinct exter¬ 
nally, with small (prominent) openings. The polyparium 
formed of these cells is a leaf like (often infundibuliform) 
expansion, composed of ramifications radiating from a 
centre, bearing each two rows of openings from the cells on 
the outer face only, and connected by transverse bars into 
a reticulated structure. 

Example, Fenestella prisca. Lonsdale, ‘ Silurian Sys¬ 
tem,’ pi. 15. From the Wenlock rocks. 

The species occur chiefly in the ‘upper transition’or Silu¬ 
rian rocks of Shropshire, Dudley, Devonshire, the carboni¬ 
ferous rocks of England and Ireland.' 

Verlicillipora (fossil), Defranco. 

Colls poriform, arranged in reticulation on thn surface of 
convex imbricating plates round a hollow axis, so ns to form 
a fixed irregularly sulieylindricnl polyparium. 

Example, Verlicillipora cretacen. Defiance. Blaimilic, 
t fifi, f. 1. From the chalk. 

(To this rather obscurely characterised genus Mr. Lons¬ 
dale assigns a species from the Silurian reeks.) 

■ Ductyliuora (fossil), Lamarck. 

A regular cylindroidal tubular body, rounded at both cx- 
Ircmilics, with a round orifice at one margined by a fimbri¬ 
ated lip or border; both inner and outer surface reticulated 
by numerous infundibuliform boles, the partitions between 
which arc pierced by pores supposed to be orifices of the 
polvpiferous cells. 

Only one species of this singular and elegant coral (if 
such it be) is known, viz. D. cylindracea, from the tertiary 
strata. Blainville, pi. 7 i, f. 4. 

(Joniporu, Blainville. 

An obconic.al or pyriform hollow body, composed of a thin 
crust pierced by many quadrangular holes arranged in 
quincunx. 

One species, Conodielyum striatum. Gold fuss (tab. 3", 
f. 1). E'roui the J ura-kulk of Haircuth. 

Ovulites (fossil), Lamarck. 

An ovifoim or cylindrical hollow body perforated at each 
extremity, and covered by scattered irregular, polygonal, 
very fine pores. 

Lamarck, who constituted the genus, describes two spe¬ 
cies, O. marganlula, and O. elongate, both from tho tertiary 
strata of Grignon. 

Polytrypa (fossil), Defrance. 

A subeylindrioal fistulous mass, perforated at each extre¬ 
mity, ami pitted within and without with round pores (the 
openings of short cells) very closely set, and urnuured in 
rings, especially on the inner face. (Allied to Daoty- 
lipnra.) 

Example, Polytrypa olongata, Defiance. From the ter¬ 
tiary strata of Valognes. Blainville, pi. 7.1, f J. 

Vaginoporu (fossil), Defranco. 

General form a hollow, external, cylindrical cellular crust, 
enveloping but not touching an internal hollow tube. The 
cells of the external crust are hexagonal and united in quin¬ 
cunx, with a small round subcentral orifice; those of the 
inner tube aic elongated and rang' d in rings (It i» not. 
unlikely that tho union of the two tubes in one specimen is 
accidental. Only one species, V. fragilis, and of that unl\ a 
fragment, was known to Defrance, fro- i the tertiary beds uf 
Panics.) 

Larvariu (fossilI, Defrance. 

A cylindrical, aiiteimifni-iii, fistulous body, composed of 
celluliform grains arrayed in rings, and leaving lu-iwecn 
them circular rows of round pores which pc etrale through 
the mass to the interior cavity. 

Example, Larvaria reticulata. Defiance, from the ter¬ 
tiary strain of Grignon. Blainville, p. 71, f. 3. 

Palmularia (fossil), Defrance. 

A fixed oval elongated body, flattened, and smooth on 
one (probably the lower and adherent) side, and ornamented 
above and on tho sides with two oblique rows ol small ccllu- 
liforous ribs, which denticulate the border. 

Example, Palmularia Soldaui. Defrance, from the ter 
tiary strata of Grignon. Blainville, pi. <>8, f. (i. 

Concerning the genera Palmularia, Larvaria, Vagi noporn.. 
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Polytrypu, Ovulitos, Conipora, Dactylonora, it is to be 
remarked that doubts have been expressed as to their really 
belonging to the Polypiaria at all. The discussions on this 
subject in Bhunville's * Aetinologie* do not entirely clear up 
the subject. 

Ccllepora, Lamarck. 

Animals provided with eight simple tcntacula and two 
openings to the intestinal canal. Cells complete, circum¬ 
scribed, urceuluted, tumid, with a round operculatcd ter¬ 
minal opening. The polyparium which they form by their 
irregular accumulation is of a spongy and porous consist¬ 
ence, and appears either encrusting other bodies or rising 
into ramose masses like a madrepore. 

Example, Ccllepora pumicosa, Linn. 



CeUcporn Vniutcncn. 

Gohlfuss mentions many fossil species, from the antient 
as well os most recent strata. 

Cadosus, Savigny. 

Polyparium orbicuhtr, lapideseent, plano-convex, pierced 
above with central and scattered pores. 

Example, Cadosus imbutiformis. 

Berenicea, Lamouroiix. 

Animals unknown. Cells suhniembiniious, prominent, 
ovoid, separated, with around suhtcrmin&l opening; scat- 
lured irregularly or in a radiating manner on the surface of 
a thill attached crust. 

A subdivision of the old genus Ccllepora, proposed by 
Lamouroux. 

Example, Berenicea diluviana. Fossil from Caen. 
(Lamx., ‘ Gen. Polyp.,’ tab. 82. f. 1.) 

1 ) i scopora, I .am a r ck. 

Animals unknown. Cells complete, prominent, more or 
less with a round terminal operculatcd opening. 1 he polv- 
puriiiiii found by their union in one series is a very small 
and thin crust. 

(A subdivision of Ccllepora proposed by Lamarck.) 

Example, Discoporu verrucosa, Lamarck. 



Membrnnipora, Blainville. 

Animals hydriform. Cells circumscribed, not prominent, 
closed above by a thin fugacious membrane in winch the 
round opening is pierced. The polyparium formed hv their 
union is membranaceous, and spreads in a lamina on the 
surface of >a >rine bodies. 

Example, Flustra mcmbranacca of Linnmus. 

Blainville states that it is not certain that all the species 
are operculated. If not operculatcd, they should be carried 
to the next great family, and perhaps reunited to Flustra. 
Several of Goldfuss’s lbssil Celleporte are referred to this 
genus by Blainville. 

Fain. 2. CelUirireu. 

Animals hydriform, separate, distinct, with very fine tcn¬ 
tacula. Cells oval, depressed, membranous with a bilateral 
opening which is not terminal. The polyparium which 
they form by their union laterally or in two rows, is mem¬ 
branous, and fixed; (ovavia external?) no operculum. The 
Linnman genus (.'ellaria is the type of this family, which 
ranks with the Znopliyta Ascidibida of Johnston, and the 
Ciliobrachiata of Farre. 


Genera. 

Lunulites (fossil), Lamarck. 

Cells in one series arranged in concentric circles on diverg¬ 
ing radii, their openings being on one (the upper) surface. 
Polyparium regular, orbicular, convex above, concave be¬ 
low. (In the typical species tho concave side is radiated.) 

Example, Lunulites radiata, Lamarck. Blainville, pi. 
75, f. 5. 

Electra, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells membranous, vertical, bell- 
shaped, ciliated on the edges, closed by a membrane like a 
diaphragm, with a small semilunar opening, and united in a 
vertieillalo form round some other body, or in spike liko 
brandies. (Closely allied to Flustra.) 

Example, Flustra vertieillata, Linn. Lamouroux, * Polvp. 
flex.,’ pi. 2, f. 2. 

Flustra. 

Animals provided with numerous simple tcntacula, in 
one row. Cells complete, separate, depressed, witii a thick 
stiff prominent margin, giving attachment to a membra¬ 
nous part, in which is a subterminal transverse opening. A i- 
ranged in quincunx, the cells unite to form a membranous 
llexible encrusting or frondoseeiit polyparium. 

This groat genus is divided by Blainville into four sec¬ 
tions, viz.: — 

Encrusting, as Flustra dentata, mumlmmaccn, pilosa, &c. 

Frondescent, formed of two series of cells, as F. toliacea, 
F. truncata, &c. 

Frondescent, formed of one series of cells, as F. earbasea. 

Narrowly lobed, with one series of cells, as F. aviculuris, 
F. setacea, &c. 

There are fossil species from the tertiary and perhaps 
older strutas. 

Example, Flustra carbarca. Sol. and Ellis, ‘ Zoopli.,’ tab. 
3, f. G, 7. 

Admirable figures of Flustra pilosa arc given by Mr. Lis¬ 
ter, in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ for 1834. 

Elzerinn, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells rather large, elongate oval, 
suhhcxagonal with raised margins, wluc.it support a mem¬ 
branous expansion, in which a siguioiul aperture appears. 
By a quincuncial and at the same time circular arrange¬ 
ment of the cells, a branching dichotomous fixed uumlua- 
ni)us polyparium is formed. 

Example, Elzcrina, Blainville. From Australasia. Blain¬ 
ville, pi. HO, f. 2. 

Phcrusa, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Ceils oval, ending in a large pro¬ 
minent tubular opening, and arranged in oblique rows <>n 
only one face of a membranous (or subgelalinou-.) fi nudes - 
cent, tlabellifonn, fixed polyparium. 

Example, Flustra tubulosu, Ellis. Lamouroux, * Polyp 
ttex.,’ pi. 2, f. 20. 

Vincnlaria (fossil). Defiance. 

Cells oval, subhexagonal, regular, with a suhlenninal 
semilunar opening; united longitudinally in several rows, they 
form a slender brittle polyparium ten flume do baguette). 

Example, Vincnlaria fragilis, Defraneo. Blainville. pi' 
G7. f. 3. 

Gohlfuss, calling tho genus Ghmcoriome, describes two 
other species from the turtiaries of Westphalia,. and one 
(probably not congeneric, but really allied to Fencstclla) 
from the transition strata. 

Cellarin. 

Animals with ail elongated contractile proboscis, a circle 
of twelve tcntucula, and an internal ovarium. Cells regular 
(hexagonal or oval), with a transverse (subtubnlar) open¬ 
ing, arranged circularly in quincunx on the surface of the 
cylindrical dichotomous articulations of a subcalcamms 
plant-like polyparium, attached by horny tubes like roots. 

Section 1, species which have hexagonal cells and a trans¬ 
verse opening (Sulicornia of Cuvier). 

Example, Cclluria Salieornia. Ellis. 1 Corallines,’ tab. 
23. (Fleming makes it his genus Furcimia.) 

Section 2, with oval cells, and tubular opening. 

Example, Cclluria ccroYdes. Ellis and Solander, tab. 0, 
fig. G, b. c. 

Intricaria (fossil), Defiance. 

Cells hexagonal, elongated, with a raised border covering 
all the surface of a rather solid polyparium, formed of cylin¬ 
drical branches irregularly anastomosed. 

Example, Intricaria Bajocensis, Defiance. From the 
oolite of Bayeux. Blainville, pi. G8, f. 1. 
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Cunda, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells not prominent, rigid, subcre- 
taceous, arranged in two alternate rows on ono face of the 
branches, which are dichotomous, articulated, united by 
transverse fibres, so as to form a flabelliform polyparium. 

Example, Canda arachnoidea, Lamouroux. IZooph., pi. 
G4, f. 19.) From Australia. 

Caberea, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells small. Polyparium calcareous, 
plant-like, dichotomous, articulated, bearing on one side the 
cells arranged in quincunx, and on the other the continua¬ 
tion of the nstulous radicles by which it is attached. 

Example, Cabereapinnata, Lamouroux. From Australia. 

Tricellaria, Fleming. 

Animals hydriform. Cells with an oval terminal open¬ 
ing, arranged in three rows on the articulations of the poly- 
pnriuiu, which is plant-like, dichotomous, and fixed by radical 
fibres. 

Example, Cellaria ternata, Solander and Ellis. European 
seas. 

Acamarchis, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells cornu ted, adpressed with a 
vesicle at the orifice, ranged in two lateral rows so as to 
compose the articulations of a horny plant-liko dichotomous 
polyparium, fixed by radical fibres. 

Example, Cellaria neritina, Linn. (Ellis, Corallinet, t. 
19, f. fl, A, B, C.) 

Bicellaria, Blainville. 

Animals hydriform, with eight simple tentacula. Cells 
hardly prominent, arranged in two alternate rows, with their 
orifices on one face of the polyparium, which is of a cretace¬ 
ous substance, plant-like, dichotomous, and fixed by radical 
fibres. 

Example, Bicellaria ciliata. Ellis, ‘ Corallines,’ t. 20, No. 
5, d, D. 

Crisia, Lamouroux. 

Animals hydriform. Cells ending in a prominent tubular 
opening, arranged on two alternate rows of articulations of a 
plant-like dichotomous polyparium fixed by radical fibres. 

Example, Cellaria eburnea. Ellis,* Corallines,’ t. 21, No. 
0 ,fig- a, A. 

(This genus of Lamouroux included in that author's 
arrangement Bicellaria and Tricellaria.) 

Gemicellavia, Blainville. 

Animals hydriform. Cells oval, with an oblique subter- 
miual opening, united two and two dorsally, so as to form 
the articulations of a plaut-like dichotomous polyparium 
fixed by radical fibres. (Nolmuia of Fleming; Cctnollaria 
of Savigny.) 

Example, Cellaria loriculata. Ellis, ‘ Corallines,’ t. 21 ,fig. 
7, b, B 



Cellaria loriculata. 


Uniccllaria. 

Animals unknown. Cells elongated, with a terminal 
opening, forming ono by one the articulations of a calcare¬ 
ous plaut-like polyparium, fixed by radical fibres. (Eucratea 
and Lnfcna of Lamouroux.) 

P. C., No. 1149. 


Example, Unicellaria cbelata. Ellis, ‘ Corallines,’ t. 29, 
No. 9. 

Catenicella, Blainville. 

Animals unknown. Cells horny, oval, with their openings 
not terminal, growing one out or Another, end to end, or 
laterally, and spreading over marine bodies in a reticulated 
or chain-like arraugoment. (Hippothbe of Lamouroux ?) 

Example, Catenicella Savignii. Egypt: see the great 
work on Egypt (‘ Description de l’Egypto'). * Zool. Polyp.,’ 
pi. 13, f. 1. 

Menipna, Lamouroux. 

Animals tinknown. Cells oval, trifurcate; their orifice 
rounded, not terminal; arranged itt ono row on one side, and 
growing one out of another dichotomously, so as to form the 
articulations of as ubcalcareous plant-like polyparium. Axed 
by many radical fibres. 

Example, Cellaria cirrhata. Ellis and Solander, t. A, fig. 

d, D. 

Alccto (fossil), Lamouroux. * 

Cells olongateH, tubular, with an oval subterminal orifice, 
growing one out of another (dichotomously or singly), 
urranged in one row, and spread in a reticulated form on 
marine bodies. 

Example, Alccto dicliotoma, Lamouroux. ( Zoop.'i ., t. 61, 
f. 12-14.) From the oolite of Caen. 

Fain. 3. Sertularitea. 

Animals hydriform, with simple (ciliated?) tentacula and 
external ovaria. 'Cells tubular, more or less tooth-like, form¬ 
ing part of a continuous horny subarticulated lube, which 
is traversed by a soft medullary axis, and fixed by radical 
tubules. 

The Linnrean genera Tubularia and Sertulariu constitute 
this very natural and beautiful family, which is included 
in the Zoophyte llydro'ida of Johnston, and the Nudibmn- 
chiata of Farrc. The genera which follow, from Lamarck 
and Lamouroux chiefly, require much reconsideration. 

Section I. Tubulariuca. 

Genera. 

Anguinuria, Lamarck. 

Animals unknown. Cells subculcareous, solitary, tubular, 
or arched, with a largo oval oblique subtorminnl opening, 
growing irregularly out of a homy anastomosed stem, which 
spreads on murinu bodies. (Aclea of Lamouroux. Mr. 
Lister wishes it to he placed near Flustra.) 

Example, Cellaria anguiua, Linn. (Ellis, ‘Corallines,' pi. 
22 , No. 11.) 

Aulopora (fossil), Goldfuss. 

Cells tubular, with a round opchiug, more or less project¬ 
ing, anastomosed so us to form a polyparium, attached to 
and more or less rampant on marine bodies. 

Example, Aulopora serpens, Goldfuss. (‘ Pel ref,’ t. 39, f. 
1 .) Millepora dicnotoma, Linn. From the E:fel limestone. 

Mr. Lonsdale and Goldfuss give oilier species from the 
same formation in England, in ilio Kifel, &<■., and others ol 
rather different type arc mentioned by Goldfuss, from the 
oolites of Franconia. 

Tibiana, Lamarck, 

Animals unknown. Cells cylindrical, tubular, united 
into an angularly bent tube, oil the projecting angles of 
which are situated the round openings of tho cells. The 
tubes are fasciculated, and reunited to a base fixed by 
radicles. 

Example, Tibiana fasciculate, Lamouroux. (‘ Polyp, flex.,’ 
pl. 7, fig. 3,a.) , 



Tibiana fnsciculats. 


Tubularia, Pallas. 

Animals bearing a sort of proboscis projecting from the 
centre of a circlo of ciliated tentacula. Cells infundibuli- 
form, placed at the extremity of long horny simple or bifur¬ 
cated tubes, which form by their assemblage a rooted poly¬ 
parium. (Much allied to Campanularia.) 

Examples, Tubularia indivisa. (Ellis, ‘ Corail.,’ 1.1<>, f. c.) 
Tubularia raraosa. (Ellis, * Corall.,’ t. 17, f. «.) 
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Coryna, Gartner. 

Animals club-shaped: the upper oval part being covered 
with.slender tentacula ending in sucker^ and supported by 
a long simple or branched vertical attached item. (Lin- 
nssus ranked them with Tubularia <a ponfttsed genus in his 
arrangement): Muller with Hydra, and Lamarck places 
Coryna near Hydra, giving furtherto it the character of a 
terminal mouth.) 

Example, Coryna squamata, Pallas. 

Hero come tho genera Corynomorpha of M. Sars, Syn* 
coryna of Ehrenberg, and Pedioellinaof Sars. In the latter 
both the mouth and anal orifice ora at the upper extremity 
of the oval expansion. , 

Section 2. Sertularisea. (Genus Sertularia of Linn.) 

Campanularia, Lamarck; Clytia, Lamouroux. 

Animals bearing a simple circle of ciliated tentacula. 
Cells urccolatad, pedunculated, attached along a common 
filiform, branching, twisting, or climbing axis. 

Div. 1. Axis climbing. 

Example, Campanularia volubilis. (Ellis, * Corallines,' t. 
14, Jig- a, A.) 



Campanularia ToluVilis, 


Div. 2. Axis not climbing. 

Example, Campanularia rugose. (Ellis, * Corallines,’ t. 
1 .'»,/«?• 23.) 

Lumncdca, Latuouroux; purl of Campanularia, Lamarck. 

Animals with twelve ciliated tentacula. Cells peduncu¬ 
lated, scattered on the branches of a pljuil-likc polyparium, 
fixed l>y radical fibres. 

A. Stem simple; cells scattered. 

Example, Laomeilea fruticosa, Esper. (‘ Zooph.t. 34, 
fig. 1.2 .) 

11. Stem simple; with alternate cells. 

Example, Sertularia diehutoma, Linn. (Ellis, ‘Corall.,’ t. 
12, Jig. a, c.) 

C. Stem complex; cells scattered. 

Example, Luomedea dumosa, Johnston. (Ed. Ph. Journal, 
xiii., 1. 3, f. 2, 3.) 

D. Stem complex; cells alternate. 

Example, Sertularia gelatinosa, Linn. (Ellis, ‘ Corall.,’ t. 
12 , fig. r. c.) 

E. Stem complex ; cells verticillate. 

Example, Sertularia verticillata, Linn. (Ellis, 1 Corall.,’ 
t. I'-hfig. a. A.) 

VeMcularia spinosa, Thompson. Valkorio spinosa, Flem¬ 
ing. is arranged in this latter subdivision by Blainvillo. ( See 
Dr. Farrc’s drawings of this species in‘ Phil. Trans,, 1 for 
1837.) 

Serialaria, Lamarck; Amatliia, Lamouroq;x. . 

Animals unknown. Cells very distinct, conical, almost 
tubular, placed in series on one side of the articulations of 
the fistulous branched and fixed polyparium. 


A. Colls grouped. 

Example, Serialaria lendigera. (Ellis, * Corall.,’ t. 5, No. 
24.) Europe. 

B. Cells in a spiral. 

Example, Serialaria spiralis, Lam. Australia. 

Plumularia, Lamarck; Aglaophenia, Lam. 

Animals with 15-18 ciliated tentacula. Cells very dis¬ 
tinct, axillary, arranged.on one side of the small branches of 
a fistulous articulated penniform polyparium, which is fixed 
by many tubular radical fibres. 

Example, Sertularia pluma, Linn. (Ellis, ‘ Corall.,’ t. 7, 
No. 12.) 



„ Sertularia pluma. 

Dr. Fleming proposos lo divide this large and beautiful 
genus into two groups, according as the stems ore simple (as 
in the above species), or compound, as in Plumularia myrin- 
phyllutn. Tho works of Ellis, Lamouroux, and Dr. John¬ 
ston may be consulted lbr the drawings of the species, of 
which several ara British. 

Sertularia, Lamarcjt. 

Animals having ciliated tentacula. Cells sessile, urcco- 
lato, arranged alternately or in pairs obliquely (not exactly 
opposite) on tho stem and branches of the polyparium, 
which is horny, fistulous, generally bent in zigzag, and at¬ 
tached by radical fibres. 

Thus circumscribed and reduced to a mere fragment of 
the great Linnsean genus, Sertularia still includes many 
species from the European and Australian seas. 

Example, SertulariaPolyzonias,Linnaeus. Ellis, ‘Coral¬ 
lines,’ pi. 2, No. 3. 

Biseriaria, Blainvillo ; Thujavia, Fleming. 

Animals unknown. Cells turbinated, sessile, not pro¬ 
minent, touching and placed in two rows along the rami¬ 
fications ol the horny plant-like polyparium, which is fixetl 
by radical fibres. 

Example, Sertularia Thuja, Linnsous. ' Ellis, * Corallines,’ 
pi. 5, Nou 9, 

Idia, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells oval, rather recurved, closely 
ranged on two altenmlo rows, and projecting on the sides of 
the branches (themselves alternating) of a plant-like fixed 
polypiuium. 

Example, ldia pristis, Lamouroux. * Polyp, flex.,’ pi. fl. 
Australia. 

Tulfpana, Lamarck; Pasythca, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells arranged in pairs and small 
groups in each articulation of the polyparium, which is 
connected to a repent stem. 

Examples, Sertularia tnlipiferu, Gmolin (cells peduncu¬ 
lated) ; Sertularia quadridentata, Gmeliu (cells sessile). 

Antennularia, Lamarck; Nemertesia, Lamouroux. 

Animals with eight tentacula-. Cells minute, indistinct, 
opening on the inside of ciliated articulations, which are 
arranged in whorls round a fistulous horny stem rising from 
root-like fibres. 

Example, Antennularia indivisa. Ellis,' Corall.,’ pi. 9, a. 

Dynamena, Lamouroux. 

Animals with twelve simple tentacula. Cells nrceolatc, 
or tooth-like, sessile, arranged in pairs (regularly opposite) 
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and prominent along the branches and stem of a horny, ar¬ 
ticulated, plant-like, fistulous polyparium, which is attached 
by creeping radical fibres. 

Example, Dyaameua operculata. Ellis, • Corallines,* pi. 
3, No. 0. 



Dynamoim oprreulatu. 

This genus, rich in British species, is separated from 
Sertularia by convenient rather than by important distinc¬ 
tions. 

Cymodocea, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells filiform, lengthened, regularly 
opposed two and two, and transversely, on horny fistulous 
steins, which are attached by a broad thin base. 

Example,C.ramosa,Lamouroux. ‘Polyp, flex.,’ tab, 7, f. 
1. West Indies. 

Salacia, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown. Cells dentiform, minute, oval, ver- 
ticillate four and four, along tlio tubular branches of a 
horny plant-like fixed polyparium. 

Example, Salacia tetracytliara, Lamouroux. ‘ Polyp, flex.,’ 
tab. 6, pi. 3. Australia. 

Thoa, Lamouroux. 

Animals elongated, having twelve simple tentacula, and 
mostly projecting beyond the cells. Cells dentiform, mi¬ 
nute, indistinct, alternate on the sides of the compressed 
brunches of a horny stem formed of interlacing tubes, the 
lower ones root-like. 

Example, Sertularia balecina, Gmelin, Fleming. 

Entalophora (fossil), Lamouroux. 

Colls elongate, dentiform, recurved, with a round termi- 
ynal opening, scattered on a plant-like, slightly ramose, 
fixed polyparium. 

Exatnplo, E. cellarioidcs, Lamouroux. ‘ Gen. Polyp.,’ 
lab. 80, f. 0. Caen. 

Polypiaria hum a. 

Genera. 

Cristatilla, Cuvier. 

Animals short, growing irregularly from a common unat¬ 
tached basis. Many ciliated tonuicular cirri* arranged an¬ 
teriorly in a lunate or horseshoe form, with the mouth in 
the middle of the branches. A median opening at the base 
of the dorsal region. 

Example, Cristatella vagans, Cuvier. Blainv., pi. 85, f. 7. 

Alcyonollu, Lamarck. 

Animals hydriforrn, retractile into a fixed suberose poly- 
pariuni, composed of vertical subpentagonal tubes, full of 
granular corpuscles. Many tentacula arranged in a horse¬ 
shoe figure. 

Example, Alcyonella stagnorum, Lamarck, Blainvillc, 
pi. 85, f. 8. 

Plumatella, Bose; Naisa, Lamouroux. 

Animals short, capable of retraction, projecting from a 
sort of rampant attached thallus. Two fasciculi of unequal 
tentacular cirri, forming a horseshoe figure, in tlio midst 
of which is the mouth. 


Example, Plumatella cristata, Lamarck. ‘ Polype 4 pa¬ 
nache, ’ Trembley, pi. 10, f. 8, 9. 
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Difllugia, Leclerc, Lamarck. 

Body small, gelatinous, contractile, oncloscd in a sheath 
of an oval subspiral figure, extended into a straight termi¬ 
nation and covered with arenaceous grains. Tentacula un¬ 
equal, retractile. 

Example, Difllugia proteiformis, Lamarck. Blainville, 
pi. 85, f. 5. 

It is perhaps still uncertain what may be the exact rela¬ 
tion between the four genera of fresh-water Polypiaria just 
enumerated. The strong analogy between them is ad¬ 
mitted by all modern writers, and M. Raspail, in Memoirs 
read to the Academy of Sciences, has endeavoured to prove 
that they are all ono and the same animal in unequal states 
of development, a proposition since controverted on good 
grounds by M. de Gervais, Mayer, Ehrcnberg, &<?. 

Dacdulara (marine), Quoy and Gaimard. 

Body ovoid, glandiform, with long simple subradiating 
tentacula. Cells of the same form, transparent, attached in 
irregular groups on a cylindrical axis of golutinous or mem¬ 
branous substanco, which bifurcates or trifurcates and 
anastomoses into an irregular unattached reticulation. 

Example, Dicdaloea mauritiana, Quoy and Guimard. 
Blainvillc, pi. 81, f. 6. 

Polypiaria nuda. 

Under this division, only the genus Hydra (which see) is 
retained by Blainvillc. Lamarck included Hydra, Coryna, 
Pcdicellaria, Zoanthus. Regarding Pedicellaria, which is 
attached to the shells of Echini, it is perhaps a part of the 
Ecliinodermatous structure. Coryna is included in Polyp, 
membranacea. Zounthus is closely related to Actinia. 

Poi.VPlARIA CORTICIFKRA. 

Lamarck has grouped under this title a family of Poly¬ 
piaria for the most part very natural. Ramified into an 
arborescent form from a fixed base; composed of two sepa¬ 
rate parts, an external living fleshy envelope bearing and 
containing polypi, and an internal firm solid inorganic axis; 
these corliciferous Polypiaria, as Lamourou x a No calls 
them, are in general easily recognised. Lamarck gives 
only six genera, viz. Coiallium, Melituca, Isis, Antipailies, 
Gorgonia, Coral!ina. (Whether the latter should bo ranked 
with plants, as many moderns think, or compose a separate 
group of Zoophyta (Calciferous Corallines of Lamouroux) is 
uncertain; they are not rightly placed with corliciferous 
Polypiaria). 

Lamouroux omits from the group Corallines, to constitute 
a separate section, but introduces rather awkwardly the 
group of Spongiro. Augmenting Lamarck’s genera, ho 
gives of true Corticifcra eleven types, viz. Anadybmciia, 
Antipathcs, Gorgonia, Plcxaura, Eunices, Muricca, I'riin- 
non, Corallium, Melitsea, Mopsca, Isis. {Exposition det 
Polymers.) 
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Cuvier, taking; a different view of the bounds* of the 
group, notices the interior conformation of the animals, 
whtfreby they approach to Actinia, and adopts the following 
classification:— 

Polypiaria corticifora— 1. Ceratophyta with a horny axis. 

Antipathes. . 

Gorgonia— Plexaura, Eunioea, Muricoa, Primnoa. 

2. Lithophyta with stony axis. 

Corallium, Molitrea, Isis, Mopsea. 

(Madrepora, &o. &<). 

Millepora, &c.) These are quite misplaced. 

3. Natantia. 

Pennalula, &c. 

4. Alcyonea. 

Alcyoniutti, Tethya, Spongia. 

Dr. Johnston, in his valuable work on British Zobphy tes 
(1830), has arranged them very conveniently in the order 
of Asternida. 

Bluinvillo places the Corticifero in his class of Zoopliy- 
laria, which includes tho families—1, Tubiferaca; 2, Co- 
rullitt; 3, Pennatularia; 4, Alcyonaria or Sareoidea. 

The family of Corallia exactly corresponds to Polypiaria 
corticifora or Lamarck properly limited. The Alcyonaria 
arc equivalent to Lamarck’s Polypi tubiferi, with Alcyonium 
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relief, p. 043). Wo shall supply undef the title S arc o idea 
what is required in addition to the article Alcyonium. Pkn- 
natui.aria and Tuuifxr/ea form sepurqte articles, and some 
general observations may be added under Zoophytaiua. 

The Corallia, or true corticiferous Polypiaria, are thus ex¬ 
plained by Blainville:— 

Animals hydriform, with internal ovaria, and eight (pin¬ 
nated ?) lentacula irregularly scattered on the surface of a 
compound polypariura, formed externally of a living gelu- 
tiiiuso-crotaccous substance, and internally o^ a solid horny 
or calcareous axis, concentrically laminated. The base of 
attachment is large. 

Genera. 

Corallium, Lamarck. 

Cells immersed in a thin external fleshy integument; 
axis thick, stony, solid, striated, ramified, and fixed bv a 
broad base. 

Example. Corallium rubrum (Gorgonia nobilis, Linn.). 
Ellis and Solan-ler, pi. 13, fig. 3, 4. 

This, the only species, is the common red coral of the 
Mediterranean. 

Mopsea. 

Animals with eight ranulose tcntacula. Cells immersed 
in the integument. Axis stony, articulated, the articula¬ 
tions ramified, and separated by horny intervals giving 
origin to branches. 

Example, Mopsea dichotoma (Isis, auct.). 

Melitam, Lamouroux. 

Animals unknown, scattered in a soft, fleshy, thin into- 
gument. Axis arborescent, ramified, composed of stony 
substriated articulations, separated by spongy tumid inter¬ 
vals. (Colour red.) 

Example, Melitma coccinea. Sol. and Ellis, tab. 12, f. 5. 

Gorgonia. 

Animals with eight ovarian orifices; cells scattered in a 
thin integument; axis plant-like, solid, of a horny substance, 
fixed by a wide base. 

A. Cells not prominent. 

Example, Gorgonia patula. Ellis and Solandcr, tab. 15, 
fig. 3, 4. 

B. Cells prominent, pustulous. 

Example, Gorgonia Uabullutn. Ellis, 'Corail.,' tab. 26, 

fig. A. 

C. Cells prominent, recurved. 

Example, Gorgonia Honda. Muller, ‘Zool. Dun.,’ 1.137. 

The fossil species from transition strata, referred to this 
genus hv Goldfuss, are mostly transferred to Retepora and 
i’encstella. 

Eunices, Lamouroux. 

Animals with short tcntacula. Cells mammillated, dis¬ 
persed or ranged in lines on tho surface of the branches. 
External integument thick, cylindrical; axis horny. (This 
genus is not adopted by Lamarck.) 

Exumpte, Eunices mammosa, Lamarck. ‘ Polyp. Ilex.,' 
pi. 17. 

Fumcula, Lamarck. 

Animals papilliform, ranged in lines alternately on each 
side along a very slender body, composed of a thin integu- 
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Ills hippiiris. 

Example, Isis hippuris, Linn. Ellis and Solandcr. 

‘ Zooph., tab. 3, fig. 1-5. 

There are a few fossil species from tertiary strata. 
Plexaura, Lamouroux- 

Cells not prominent, immersed in a very thick integu¬ 
ment, of a substance like cork when dried; axis arbores¬ 
cent, often dichotomous, horny, fixed. 

Example, Plexaura suberosa. Ellis, ‘ Corail.,’ tab. 26, 

P, Q, R. 

Muricea. 

Animals forming prominent zonical mammillae of a 
squamose and tubular structure, scattered on the surface <4^ 
the subdistichoug branches of a plant-liko polypariura. 
Integument thick, axis horny and cylindrical except at the 
origin of the branches. 

Example, Muricea muricata, Lamouroux. * Expos. Mo 
thod.,* tab. 71. 

Primnoa, Lamouroux. 

Animals forming prominent elongated mammilla) of u 
squamose structure; polypariura dendroidal, dichotomous; 
integument thin; axis horny and very hard. 

Example, Gorgonia lepaaifera, Linn. Blainville, pi. 87. 
From Norway. 



(•argonin lcpailifi.ru. 

Antipathes, Pallas. 

Animals scattered in a thick gelatinous integumont 
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.which falls off on drying); polynarium liorny. flexible, 
solid, often spinose, branched. Pallas says there are ex¬ 
ternal turbinated ovaria. Mr. Gray assigns to them six 
tentacuhi. 

Example, Antipathes ulex. Ellis and Solander, tab. 19, 
f. 7, S. 

Cirripathes, Blainville. 

Animals very small, with six wrinkled tentacula (not 
pinnated?) immersed in a thin gelatinous integument; 
axis horny, simplo, fistulous; polyparium conical, elon¬ 
gated, cirriform, with rows of spines. Mouth projecting 
and lobed. 

Example, Antipathes spiralis, Linn. Ellis and Solan- 
ter, tab. 19, fig. 1-6. 

POLY PL AXl'PH ORA. [Chitons.] 

POLYPLECTRON. [Pavonid,*, vol. xvii., p. 337.] 

POLYPODlA'CEAi aro one of the chief divisions of 
the natural order of ferns, and may bo conveniently 
taken as the type of the whole. They constitute the highest 
form of Acrogenous or Cryptogamie vegetation, and aro 
regarded as approaching more nearly to Cycadaoeous Gym- 
nosperms than to any other part of the vegetable kingdom 
now in existence. 

They aro usually herbaceous plants,with a permanent stem, 
which cither remains buried and rooting beneath the soil, or 
creeps over the stems of trees, or forms a scarcely moveable 
point of growth round which new leaves are annually pro¬ 
duced in a circle, or it rises into the air in the form of a 
simple stem, hearing a tuft of leaves at its apox, and some¬ 
times attaining the height of fifty or sixty feet. 

The interior of the stem consists of a centre of cellular 
substance, which often disappears, and among which bundles 
of fibro-vascular tissue aro sometimes mixed; beyond the 
cellular centre lies a zono of woody hard plates, which are 
much folded and plaited, which communicate with the pe¬ 
tioles of the leaves, and which cummonly present a horse- 



Section of stem of Ataophila vestita. 


.-.lino appearance when cut across; each of the woody plates 
is soft in the interior, where the texture principally consists 
of scnlariform and pitted vessels and colls, as is seen in the 
jlkcnompanying figure of a highly magnified slice of Cyaiheu 
'Schanschin, where d represents a portion of the hard 
coloured cells that constitute the wood, properly so called, 
c loose cells, a scalariform vessels, and b pitted tissue. 


d c b c a b 



The whole of these parts aro covered over with a bard cel¬ 
lular integument, which stands in the room of bark, and 


which is in realilya merely hardened portion of the general 
cellular tissue of the trunk. 

The stems seem always to produce roots in great quan¬ 
tities from their surface, even when elevated in the air; such 
roots are more especially met with near and under the 
round, where they form a stratum of some thickness, acting 
oth as feeding organs and as an external protection; on all 
Tree-ferns they appear upon the stem at least in the form of 
tubercles ; and in Cibotium Mllardieri they cover over the 
whole surface from the top to the bottom with a dense lnyec 
several inches deep. 

The surface of Tree-fern stems may betakon to represent 
that of the order in general. It is always marked witmears 
of considerable size, having either a lozenge form or that of 
an irregular oval, and bearing within their area evident 
traces of the fracture of woody plates which passed from 
the stem into the leaves. 



rurliun of stem of Chaaopliora exct-lm. 


These scars lengthen as the stem increases in age, till tho 
lozenge or oval form is entirely destroyed; the scars then bc- 
comu separated to considerable distances, and extended into 
long and often irregular and indefinite spaces separated by 
deep furrows. Hence it happens that the appearance of the 
upper and lower end of the sarno tree-fern stem is so dissi¬ 
milar, that they would not be supposed to belong to even the 
same species. Below the scars, or interposed among tlieui, 
arc found openings down into the interior of the stem, filled 
with pulverulent matter, and of unknown use. They appear 
to be of tho same nature as tho apertures into the superficial 
cells of Sphagnum, or more especially as the perforations in 
the rhizoma of Nymplisca. Tho next figure shows tho 
appearaucc of such apertures in At&ophila vestita. 
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Although tree-ferns are unknown in any countries' 
except those having cither a damp tropical climate, or at | 
least an equable mild temperature and humid atmosphere, 
yet the common ferns of this country, whose stems, vulgarly 
called roots, ore formed under ground, exhibit the same kind of 
organization as that just described, only in a less conspicuous 
manner. It does not therefore follow that the remains of 
tree-ferns found in this country in a fossil stute prove Great 
Britain to have had formerly a tropical climate, especially 
as the number of such remains hitherto met with has been 
extremely small; the utmost value that can be assigned to 
their evidence is that of probability. In those tropical lands 
whites the tree-fern acquires its full size, as for example 
Brazil, the Philippines, Pitcairn’s Island, &c., it becomes 
ono of the most majestic and graceful objects, having an 
enurtnous plume of the most delicate and verdant foliage at 
the extremity of a lofty flexible stem, which sways beneath 
the gentlest breeze. 



Chuoopliora exraitna. 


The leaves of ferns, called their fronds by Lin lire us, are 
inserted upon the stem by an angular base, which is never 
extended at the sides into a sheath, as in palms; they are 
often of very considerable size, and cut into a multitude el 
di\isiniis by repeated (initiation—this is especially the ease 
wiili those of tree-ferns. The leaves arc however often very 
small, and undivided. They are penetrated by veins, which 
are either simple or divided in a forked manner; many in 
stances of netted leaves are however known, more especially 
in the genus fJemiotiitis. Their surface is provided with 
slomates, or breathing pores. 

The fructification of ferns consists of hollow cases, called 
nfuirangia. generated upon the surface of tho under side of 
the leaves, or below its epidermis, which latter is then 
ruptured in a definite manner, and the portion so divided 
from the rest is called the indusittm. Each sporangium 
contains a number of granular particles, or spores, by 
means ot wbi< h the fern is multiplied. There are no traces 
of sexual organs; for although Iledwig and others have 
fancied that they found male organs in various parts of the 
back of the leaves of ferns, such observations do not at all 
agree with each other, and have met with but littlo credit. 
Tito most common opinion is that certain small bodies of a 
cellular transparent texture, found among the sporangia 
wheu very young, are really stamens; but althougut he ex¬ 


istence of such organs is well known, there is not the 
smallest evidence of their possessing tho attributes of a 
stamen. 

The number of ferns known to botanists is consider¬ 
able, and their classification has been found a subject of 
great difficulty. It lias been attempted, with various de¬ 
grees of success, by Swartz, Smith, Kuull'uss, A. Brong- 
niart, Schott, and others; the most, recent and apparently 
the best classification is that of Presl, published under the 
name of Tentamen IHeridograjihiee, at Prague, in 18.16. 
See also Mohl, De Struclura Filicum; A. Brongniart, llis- 
toire des VcgUaux fossiles, i. 31)2 ; and Endliclior, (leveret 
Plantarum, p. 58. 

PO'LYPUS is a morbid growth attached to the interior 
of one or other of the mucous canals, by a more or less nar¬ 
row pedicle. Polypi occur most frequently near the ori¬ 
fices of external communication of tho mucous canals, as in 
tho uterus, tho fauces, the larynx, and tho nose. A de¬ 
scription of those that grow in the last of these situations 
may serve for all. 

Polypi of the nose are of four kinds, which are named 
respectively, vesicular, gelatinous, fibrous, and malignant. 
Vesicular polypi are grey or yellowish transparent vesicles, 
containing a clear watery fluid with a little mucus; they 
arc very soft, easily break down when they are pressed, 
und are liable to considerable increase of size when the 
evaporation from them is decreased in damp weather. They 
uppear to consist of enlarged mucous follicles. Gelatinous 
polypi are more solid growths, consisting of dull while 
musses attached to the mucous membrane of the nose, and 
themselves covered by a fine but rather tough membrane. 
They seem composed of an excessive growth of the mu¬ 
cous membrane infiltrated with fluid, and having a few 
fibres running through its Bubstnncc. Fibrous polypi are 
still more solid growths; they consist of a dense fibrous and 
vascular tissue, which it is often .difficult to cut through, 
and which is sometimes converted into hone. They arc usu¬ 
ally intimately connected with the deeper parts of the mu¬ 
cous membrane. Malignant polypi are growths of a cancer¬ 
ous nature from tho raucous membrane, which have received 
the name of polypi rather from having the same situation as 
the preceding than from their similarity of form. They 
may assume the characters of simple or scirrhous cancer, 
but mote commonly they have those of the soft or medul¬ 
lary variety [Cancer] which is frequently called fungus 
haunatodes. 

The common symptoms of all polypi of the nose are that 
the patient is unable to breathe through the nostril in which 
they are placed, and has a nasal voice; there is usually a 
discharge of watery mucus, a loss of smell, and a dimi¬ 
nution of the power of taste. If situated far hack in the 
nose, they may cause deafness or obstruct the swallowing of 
food. They even render the breathing difficult. The softer 
kinds seldom produce worse effects than these, for (licit 
growth is restrained by the firm tissues of the nostrils; hut 
tho two last and firm varieties will continue to increase, ex¬ 
panding the bones and other tissues of the nostrils and face 
into huge and hideous swellings, and producing deatv 
either by their ulceration, or by their pressure on the ves¬ 
sels of the brain, or on the brain itself through the base of 
the skull. 

The most usual situation of polypi is in the upper and 
hack parts of the nostrils; and almost uluavs on the outer 
wall, the septum being very lately u flee ted. In their in¬ 
crease they mould themselves to the form of the passages 
of the nose, and at last protrude either lot wauls ilitough 
the anterior openings or backwards into the fauces. 

The growth of vesicular polypi is usually connected with 
a generally disordered state of the health. They seldom 
require to bo removed by operation; the patient should 
take mild alterative and tonic medicines with purgatives, 
and lotions containing alum or sulphate of zinc, or some 
equally powerful astringent, should bo frequently injected 
into the nostrils. When tho polypi are thus destroyed, 
ointment containing nitrate of mercury, or savine powder, 
or some other stimulant, should be rubbed on the mem¬ 
brane where they were seated. Gelatinous polypi are 
not usually benefited by tho preceding plan of treatment; 
although after their removal it is very useful to prevent 
them from growing again. They must be pulled front their 
attachment by forceps, which should have rough blades, 
and, if possible, bo placed around the pedicle of the growth, 
and withdrawn with a kind of twisting motion. All the 
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polypi being thus removed, the mucus membrane shoult 
have some powerfully astringent lotion or ointment appliei 
to it. The fibrous polypi usually require a more dilficul 
operation for their removal; when they can be withdraw! 
by the forceps, it is only with much difficulty, from their 
being seated far back in the nostrils, and with some violence 
and danger of hemorrhage. In some cases a ligature may 
be tied round the base of such a polypus so as to make it 
slough off; in others they must be cut out with the knife 
or seissars. The choice of these operations must bo made 
according to the circumstances of each cose. After their 
removal, the same means should be adopted to prevent 
their return as in the preceding cases. The malignant 
growths in the nose, like those in other parts of the body', 
where their early and complete removal cannot certainly lie 
accomplished, had better be treated only by palliative 
measures. 

1*OLYSTOMELLA. [Eoraminifkra, vol. x., p. 348] 
l’OLYTHALAMA'CEA. Under the title of Cephalo¬ 
poda will bo found notices of the principal modes of classi¬ 
fication adopted for the numerous fossil and few recent tes¬ 
taceous bodies allied to Nautilus, Spirula, and Sepia. Many 
of the gcncru of this great division of molluscous animals 
arc also noticed in tlicir appropriato places, as Bacuhtes, 
Bklkmnites, Bei.i.krophon, Cornu Ammonis, Gonia- 
titks, and, above alt, Nautilus, by the investigation of 
which, in a living state, Professor Owon has been enabled to 
clear away much of the obscurity which overhung the his¬ 
tory and affinities of fossil Cephalopoda. 

It is proposed to sketch in this article a brief outline of 
the state and progress of investigation into the affinities and 
geological distribution of the leading groups of the Poly tlia- 
lamaceous Cephalopoda, which may be ranked in the follow¬ 
ing four families, viz.: — 

Tctrabrancliiala. Fam. 1. Nautilidm. 

2. Ammonitidce. 

Dibrancliiata. Fam. 1. Spirulidm. 

2. Belemnitidoe. 

So large a proportion of the components of these families 
arc in a fossil slafo, that it is necessary to baso a view of 
their relations on the consorvablc testaceous parts princi¬ 
pally, always however keeping in mind the probable uses of 
the parts, as determined by investigation of the recent 
forms most nearly comparable. 

Nautilid®. 

Three principal considerations have guided the geological 
naturalists, to whom principally the divisions of the Nauti- 
luidal Cephalopoda arc due, in the arrangements which they 
have proposed:— 

1. The spirality of the shell. In Nautilus it is involute 
or convolute; in Ortboceras straight; and between perfect 
involution and absolute straightness, wo have every degree 
of curvature. 

2. The form in which the septa, whereby the cavity be¬ 
comes concamcratcd, meet the inner surface of tlio shell. 
In most Nautili this is a gentle and simple curve; in many 
Orthoccrata it is waved; in many Clyineiiits undulated, 
ok. deeply and angularly notched. 

* 3. The situation of tho siphunclo on the disk of the septa. 
In most Nautili tho siphunclo is nearly in the centre of tho 
disk; in Clytncnia) it is on or near the inner or ventral 
edge; in Cyrtoceras generally near to the outer or dorsal 
line. 

To these Mr. C. Stokes ( Geol . Proceedings ) lias added, in 
the case of the Orthoccrata, the consideration of tho form of 
the siphunclo itself; and Mr. Broderip (Silurian Re¬ 
searches) has noticed, in tho character of Phragraoceras, the 
form of the aperturo and last chamber. 

It is ditiicult to be satisfied, while attempting tlic arrange¬ 
ment of Nautiloidul Polythulamaceo, with following out to 
its remote consequences any one of these principles exclu¬ 
sively. From tho general figure wo derive three main 
groups, viz.*.— 

A. Orlhocerata, &c. Straight. 

B. Cyrtocerata, &c. Incurved or convoluted near the 
' , apex, ending in a straight or recurved limb. 

C. Nautili, &c. Altogether convoluted. 

A. To subdivide these groups, wo may take in Orthoccrata 
not the septalcdge, but the siphuncular structure; and, 
with Mr. Stokes, separate Ormocoras, because of its tumid 
•interruptal siphunclo; and with Broun, Actinoccras, because 
of its radiating siphuncular processes.* Species of Ormoceras 

• ' Geological Proceedings,* 183S. 


belong to tho upper Palaeozoic strata generally, viz. lo tho 
upper Silurian rocks of Murchison, the Devonian and car¬ 
boniferous systems in Europe and North America, above 
which they arc unknown. Actinocerata have the same or 
a more limited range. Orthoceratites proper (excluding 
curved species, like O. paradoxicum. Sow.) liuve the same 
geological range, and exhibit so great variation in the form 
of tho cone, the disposition of the septa, and situation of the 
siphunclo, as to furnish many helps to recognise the other¬ 
wise undistinguishabl© forms of tho numerous species 
which fill the older rocks. 

For example, the cone is nearly a circular base, tlio septa 
are transverse, and tho siphuncle is nearly central in O. 
giganteum and O. cinctum of tho mountain liinestono; the 
cone lias an elliptic base, oblique septa, and an cxeentric 
siphuncle in O. laterulc, O. Breynii of the mountain lime¬ 
stone, and O. imbricatum of tho Ludlow rocks. 

The last chamber and the mouth also vary in form. In 
one species from the Ludlow rocks the form of these parts 
has suggested to Mr. Sowerby the generic name of Goin- 
phoceras ( Silurian Researches ); and another, from tho 
mountain limestone, has received tho specific designation 
O. fusiformo. 



OiLliocfias laterals. 


It may be remarked thut the cases are few in which tho 
pcx of Orthoccrata lias been actually observed; in several 
cases of supposed straight shells, the apicial part is seen to 
be curved; and it is our conviction that this is very much 
more common than the heedless application of Orthoceras 
would lead to suppose. 

Wo have not mentioned in this review the Conulariao of 
Miller, as being, though probably of this family, not sulli- 
ciemly known. Tho following abbreviated characters may 
>e useful to the geological student: — 

Orthoceras (6p06c, straight, combined with Kfpae.n horn), 
Breynius, a straight concamcratcd shell, with septa regularly 
oncave toward tho mouth, perforated by a simple nearly 
ylindrical siphuncle, either in or not far removed from tlio 
isntro.of the disk (never marginal). 

a. Last chamburs cylindrical, as O. giganteum. 
ft. Last chamber contracted toward the aperture, as O. 
fusiformo. 

Ormocerus (iipgoc, ahead, combined with sipa e), Stokes, a 
straight concamorated shell, with septa as in Orthoceras, 
perforated by a siphuncle similarly situated, but much di¬ 
eted in each chamber, and contracted at the parts where 
.he septa we attached to it. Tho inner part of the siphuncle 
is divided into chambers,corresponding in number with tho 
chambers, and deeply indented in tho middle, where tlio 
septa of tho shell are attached to them; so that one-half of 
*ach division of the siphuncle is in one chamber, and the 
ither half in the next chamber. 

Tho typical species are from Drummond Island, in Lake 
Huron. (Stokes, in Geol. Proceedings, 1838, and Trans- 
.iclions, 1840.) 

Actinoccras (axrlv, a ray, combined with icipac), Stokes, a 
straight conical concamorated shell, with septa us in Ortho¬ 
ceras, and siphuncle shaped, as to its external lace, ns in 
Ormocoras. Within the siphuncle is a continuous 1 tube, 
which appears to have been capable of expansion and con¬ 
traction, and is furnished with verticillat© radii, which con¬ 
nect the tube with the walla of tho siphon. (Stokes, in 
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Geol. Proc., 1838, and Transactions, 1840; and Bronn, 
Ltlhtea Geogn., tab. i., fig. 8.) 

Tho species are from Lake Huron and other parts in 
Northern America, and Castle Espie in Ireland. 

(The genus Conoceras of Bronn is included in Actino- 
ceras by Mr. Stokes.. 

Conularia, Miller, a straight (or slightly bent?) pyramidal 
four-sided (concamcrated ?) shell. 

Conularia quadrisulcata is a common shell in what were 
colled transition rocks in Sweden, Wenlock, Dudley, &c.; 
and a similar if not. identical species occurs in the car¬ 
boniferous rocks of Coalbrook-dalo.and Rutherglen. 

(Sowerby, in the Mineral Con etiology of Great Britain ; 
and Murchison, in Silurian Researches .) 

B. In classing the bent or partially convoluted polylha- 
lamacea, we may find advantage in attending to the situation 
of the siphuncle. For example, the siphuncle is subdorsal 

or approaches the outer line of curvature in Cyrtoceras, 
Goldfuss, and Gyrocoras, Meyer; it is subcentrul in Lituites, 
Breyn; and it .s subcentral or approaches the inner liue,of 
curvature in tlio genus Phragrnoccras, Broderip. 

The geological distribution of these forms is nearly as in 
tho Ortliocereta. They are all peculiar to the strata below 
the new red system ; and mostly occur below the carbonife¬ 
rous or mountain limestone. Pliragmoceras prevails in the 
l.udlow rocks; Cyrtoceras specially abounds in the strata 
of South Devon, the liifel, and the mountain limestone; 
and Gyrocoras and Lituites follow nearly the same rule; a 
few species of lituites occur in the Silurian rocks. 

Wo subjoin figures of characteristic forms of Crytoceras, 
Lituites, and Phragtnoceras: of the latter, two figures to 
show the singular contraction of its aperture. 

Tlio brief characters of these generic groups which follow 
may be sufficient for the recognition of perfect specimens, 
hut such are rarely found in the older rocks, where alono 
they occur. 

Cyrtoceras (mpn’ic, curved, and sipac. a horn), Goldfuss. 
Bent, arched, or partially convoluted, the free end being 
sometimes elongated and straight. Septal edgos seldom 
free from a slight waving; siphuncle subdorsal, or even 
marginal, seldom quite round ; aperture nearly orbicular. 

Example, Cyrtoceras depressum. From the Eifol. 



CyrtoCtfriM depression. 


Several other species occur iu Devonshire, near Lud¬ 
low, &o. 

Gyrocoras (yupoe. incurved, icipac, a horn), Meyer. Coiled 
like a tendril, so that tho volutions do not touch. Septal 
dgo even, siphuncle dorsal, marginal. Aperture nearly 
round. 


Gyrocoras gracile, Moyer. Bronn, in ' Leth. Geog.,’ vol. i., 
fig. t>. From the slates of Dillenburg. 

Lituites, Broyn. Convoluted, so that the volutions 
touch in ail the inner part, but afterwards extended into a 
straight or bent portion. Septa pierced by a subcentral 
siphuncle. Aperture nearly round. 

Example, Lituites artieulalus, Sow. 



l/tluitas urticulnlu*. 


Phragtnoceras (ifiphypa, septum, icipac. a horn), Broderip. 
Shell incurved and compressed, more or less conical; septal 
edgos entire, crossed externally by tho lines of growth; si- 


phunclo near llie inner margin; aperture contracted at 
the middle, its outer extremity produced into an elongated 
beak. 

Example, Phragmoccvas ventricosum. Broderip, in ‘ Silu¬ 
rian Researches.’ 

C. Among the completely spiral and convoluted Poly- 
tlialnmacea, the situation of the siphuncle and the form of 
the septa become useful guides. 

The siphuncle is dorsal in some Nautili of tho mountain 
limestone, which ought perhaps therefore to ha distin¬ 
guished; subcentral in most of the Nautili of the oolitic, 
cretaceous, and more recent deposits, as well as in recent 
species; ventral in Clymenia (Munster) and in some other¬ 
wise true Nautili of the coal formation and magnesian 
limestone. 




coal formation and mountain limestone) they are deeply 
undulated, as in the simplest Clymenia [Goniatitks] ; in a 
remarkable fossil from tho London clay (Nautilus ziczuc), 
deeply and angularly folded, nearly as in some Goniatitos. 
Finally, in the Clymenia of Count Munster, all having 
a ventral siphuncle, the septal edge is simply waved, or has 
rounded inflexions, angular bands, or a mixture of these iu 
the same shell. 

It is evident from theso facts that this part of the classifi¬ 
cation needs much reconsideration, and that several now 
genera must bo constituted. 

Tho geological distribution of these really convoluted 
Polytlialamaeca is interesting and remarkable. The genus 
Nautilus, as commonly used by English oryctologists, is 
found in many of the Palaeozoic strata, but not in the older 
ones, in all thoso of middle age, in the tertiarics, and in the 
actual ocean. Hut in the more antient strata, either by a 
dorsal or a ventral siphon, by peculiarly waved septa, or a 
discoid figure, the species are widely, and, we believe, genc- 
ricaily, disjoined from those of later date. Clymeniao are 
only known in a distinct and varied development in strata 
of the age of certaiu Devonian and Cornubian rocks, princi¬ 
pally at Sth. Pethcrwin in Cornwall, and in strata believed 
by Murchison and Sedgwick to bo coeval with them, on the 
flanks of the Fichtelgebirge. 

Ammonitidtc. 

Following nearly the same plan as that used for the Nau- 
tilidco, we find, from the general.fig.ure of these shells, tho* 
following divisions:— 
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A. Baenlitcs, straight. 

13. Ilamites, Troptcum, Criocoratitcs, partially convolute, 
the enlarged end straight. 

C. Scajiliites, partially convoluted, the free end recurved. 

1). Turrilites, spiral round an axis (usually sinistrorsal). 

K. Ammonites, Coratites, Goniulites, convolute or invo¬ 
lute. 

13y referring to the article Goniatitks tlio student may 
see in what way the subdivision of the only largo group of 
this series (Ammonites, Coratites, Gonialites, which include 
many hundred species) may be best effected. 

in the article Cok.nu Ammonis reference is made to a 



tablo of the geological distribution of this group, analysed 
according to the method of Von IJueli. 

To illustrate this view of the subject we subjoin a few 
further examples of char vtcristie Ammonitir. sutures, se¬ 
lected from a large series which we prepared a lew years since. 



Ammomt*'* VtfUipltM* (l’hilli}>M.) From S^erton rlny. 



•y.) From Kelloway rook. 



Ammonites WMlcottii. I’Smvi rby.) From the IAts. 


The group A (Baculilos) is found chiefly if not wholly in 
the cretaceous strata (Maastricht, and the chalk of the south 
ol‘ France)! 

The group 11 is found in chalk, green-sand, and ganlt. 
almost wholly (Folkslone, Cambridge, Speoton); but per¬ 
haps the species of ammonoidal shells called A. fimbriates 
and A. cornucopiro, from tho'lias of Yorkshire, should bo 
ranked in the division, as they in faet are, by Mr. Sowerby, 
under the title of Troptuum. (They arc not known to have 
a straight elongation.) 

Tin; group C is very similarly circumstanced, only Sca- 
pliitcs Yoannii being, us fur us we know, found in strata 
below the greensands. 

The group D belongs also to the cretaceous rocks. 

But tiie large group E has a prodigious geological range, 
being found in the whole scries of fossilliferous strata front 
nearly the earliest of the Palroozoic, rocks until we arrive at 
the tertiary series, in which, wo believe, no species has really 
been found, and none have boon seen in a recent state. 
Tito whole of the Ammonitidiu then have vanished from 
the oceans, and their way of life is to he inferred from ana¬ 
logy only. 

Spirululae. 

^ These were partly internal shells (as probably also seme 
of the Ammenitidao, especially Scuphitcs, wore). Spirula 
nodosa, Broun, is certainly not 4 >f the genus Spirula, nor 
is there any reason to admit the occurrence of any of the 
group below the tertiary strata. 

Bcleuinitidse. 

The genus Actinocamax of Miller, though adopted by 
Volts and Blaiuville, is imaginary, being really only the 
retral or apicial part of the Belemnile separated from the 
euneamorated portion at a point where nacreous and easily 
decomposing lamina; prevail, a little behind the apex of the 
alveolus. This is, we think, quite certain from careful 
observation of the Belemniles quadrates and‘other allied 
forms in the chalk of Northtleel, and Beiemnitcs jaculurn 
of the Speoton clay, the artificial parts of which have been 
figured as Actiuocamaces by Mdler and Vullz. Pseudo- 
bi.'lus is perhaps dilfcrently circumstanced, but its charac¬ 
ters are very obscure. 

..The genus Beiemnitcs is so abundant in the secondary 
strata of Britain, that at least forty species are possessed by 
the writer of this article, of which the greater part have not 
been mentioned in English works on geology. Many other 
species occur in strata of tile same age on the continent of 
Europe, in India, and in America. It is possible to distin¬ 
guish by Beiemnitcs alone the leading members of the 
English and European oolitic and cretaceous systems of 
P. (J,, No. 11 oO. 


strata. Thus, to mention published species only, Belem- 
nitr-a subadmtealus ol‘ Vultz, with many allies,is a lias shell; 
Beiemnitcs Aalcnsis, also of Voltz, is a shell of tho lower 
oolitic series; Belemniles abbreviates of Miller, the large 
variety, is a shell of the middle oolitic series; Beiemnitcs 
.jaculurn of Phillips belongs to the Speoton clay ; Belemniles 
Liston, to the gault and lower chalk ranges: B. qundrutus, 
B. linicronatus, &e., to the chalk generally, or tho upper 
part specially. None have been found in tho tertiary scries; 
none have been found below the lias. 

'Faking then a general view of the distribution of the 
Polythalumacea noticed in this article, we find— 


In a living state . . 

In the tertiary series . 

In tho cretaceous strata 

In the oolitic strata . 

In the saliferous strata 

I n tho carboniferous strata 

In still lower strata 


Spirulidio and Nautilidie. 

Some of the Naulijidip. 

Nautilidie, Belem nit idea, A lu¬ 
men it idic. 

Nautilidie, Bclemnilidiv, Am- 
inonitidac. 

Nautilidat (not including Or- 
thocerata), Ammonitidiu (of 
the type called (Jurat it os only). 

Nautilidin, ‘including (Jyrluoe- 
rata, Orthocerata, Amuioni- 
tidio (of tho type called Goui- 
alites only). 

Nautilidat (including (Jvr I ove¬ 
rall!, Phriigmoocrata, Ortho- 
cerula. and (,'ly incline) ; Ani- 
inouitidiu of tlie type of 
Goiiiutitcs only. 


Finally, in strata lower Ilian these, as the Snowdonian 
slates, where shells and Polypiuriau remains occur, none of 
the Poly llialuniiitoa are known. 

PCPLYTH KJSM (iroAtV, much, many, (tuV;, a god), the 
doctrine or worship of a plurality of gods. This form of 
the word is not found in Greek writers. Philu-Judmus 
conveys the notion by r<» iroXcfVne, anil iroKt'Ocoij and 

.Justin Martyr by iroXeOidrip;. ’Miilo also speaks of po¬ 
lyarchy (7r<>Xe«px' f< >> with which he contrasts liiouareliy 
(futvaft\ia), meaning respectively polytheism and llio unity 
of God. St. Athanasius uses iroXe(.'.i« as the oppusito lo 
fwt’apxia. 

Polytheism differs from idolatry in this respect the 
former refers to a plurality of gods, without including ne¬ 
cessarily tlie notion of J'nrnis, real or imaginary; the latter 
refers either to one god only, under some tun \ isihlc Ibrin, in¬ 
to any number of gotls, under as many visible forms. • 

No ono who takes the Bible for his authority will deny 
that in tho earliest aip.'s of mankind tlie unity of God was 
implicitly believed. When tho idea of a plurality of gods 
was first entertained, it is impossible to say. The writings 
of Moses contain no evidence that men wore polytheists be¬ 
fore the Hood; but it is plain that in the time of Moses 
(lie. latlli) polytheism prevailed. It is probable that tin; 
Clialdieans, of whom Ahraliam was one, were addicted to 
polytheism before his time (n.r. l'.Hio); hut it is reitaiu 
that Ahraliam was not a polytheist. Ilis eon temporaries, 

Vul. XVIIJ .—J C 
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Melcliizedek, king; of Salem, and Abimoloch, king of the 
Philistines, hotli Canaanites, were worshippers of one God, 
and the God of Abraham himself. Tne ancient Persians 
might have been free from polytheism in Abraham’s days; 
but they bocame first Subinns, or worshippers of the host of 
heaven, ami afterwards Magians, or worshippers of fire. 
As Magians they held that there are two principles, one tho 
cause of all good, and the other the cause of all evil; the 
one they represented by darkness, and the other by light; 
the former, according to Plutarch (De Isid. ct Osir., f 40), 
was called Oromasdes, and the latter Arimanius. [Arima- 
ptks.] . Among tho antient Arabians we find Job and hi9 
friends, and Jethro, the contemporary of Moses, worship¬ 
pers of one God ; but yet in the time of Job tho worship of 
the heavenly bodies was practised, as is plainly indicaied in 
Job, xxxi., ‘JO, 27, The Egyptians, in Abraham’s days, 
seem to have had a religion not different from his ; but in 
tho time of Moses polytheism iiad become established 
among them; for man}' provisions of bis law refer to this 
fact, and are intended especially to guard the Israelites from 
imitating the polytheism and idolatry of ./Egypt. Cudworth 
is of opinion (c. 4, $ 18) that polytheism originated in 
/Egypt, but such an assertion is incapable of proof. The 
Greeks and Romans acknowledged one Being, under the 
names of Zeus (Zh'c) and Jupiter, as supreme overall other 
gods : and they believed further that this one Being was un¬ 
der the absolute power of fate. Yet these inferior beings 
were worshipped as gods, and tho system was essentially po¬ 
lytheistic. 

Cudworth has written at great length to show that the 
antient philosophers in general, though they seem to have 
been polytheists, were not really such, and that they wor¬ 
shipped mentally one Supreme Being under different 
names. But however this might be, the popular not ions were 
not so refined. Wherever the philosophers have appeared 
to be polytheists, the people have been polytheists in reality; 
and, as Philo-Judrous says (De libriclatc), * Polytheism in 
the minds of tho ignorant is atheism.’ 

The progress of polytheism seems to have been, or might 
have been, somethingliko the following:—men looked up¬ 
on the sun and the moon, and the whole of the heavenly 
bodies, with fire, water, earth, and air, as, in some way or 
other, representing the Deity. Then they gradually sub¬ 
stituted the representatives for the Deity himself, and paid 
adoration to them. Next, in wishing to preserve the me¬ 
mory of departed heroes or great men tinder the form of 
pillars or images, they fell into the practice of deifying or 
worshipping them. Then they regarded certain of the brute 
creation, as either serviceable and so to he reverenced, in¬ 
noxious and so to be dreaded, and they converted them 
into gods. Thus it was also with respect to mountains, 
rivers, and other inanimate objects. And this was not all: 
they devised a multitude of rites in honour of their respec¬ 
tive gods, some of which were of a most debasing character. 

Wherever the Christian religion has been established, 
polytheism and its attendant evils have disappeared ; but 
there still remain vast portions of the world in which poly¬ 
theism prevails; and the miseries are inconceivably great 
which millions of the human race are still voluntarily in- 
ilicliug upon themselves with a view to propitiate the favour 
of imaginary deities. 

(Cudworth’s Intellectual System ; Henry More’s Mystery 
of Godliness ; Shuck ford’s Connection of Sacred and Pro¬ 
fane History.) 

POLYTRK'MA, a genus of Milurporipk. 

POLY'l’ROPA, Mr. Swamson’s name for u genus of 
Muricidrp , placed by him under his second subfamily Scaly- 
minrr, with the following 

Generic Character. —Burciniform; but the base nar- 
rowod, pud ending in a straight and contracted hut rather 
short channel: spire longer, or as long as the aperture; 
exterior folliculated or tuhcmilaled ; inner lip flattened, as 
in Pur/ nm; basal notch small, oblique; no internal chan¬ 
nel 

Example, Ihh/trnpa erispata. (Eli. Mcth., 419, f. 2.) 

1*0 L Y T R Y' P A. L Poi.y ri a ri a .] 

POLY'XKNES. [KoRAMlNlllEKA, Vol. x., p. 34S.] 

POM A'CK.Ii. f Rosace.k] 

PO.YIATOU11PNIJK. LMi.ntrr.in.’K, vol. xv. p. 12.3.] 

POM HAL, MARQUIS DK. DOM S KB ASTI AO 
JOSE/ DE CARVALHO, Cm nt d’Ooyras and Marquis 
de Pombnl. was one of the most able public men that have 
ever appeared, and certainly the only distinguished statesman 


that has evor presided over the councils of tho Portuguese 
nation. He was born in 1699, at Soura, a village in the terri¬ 
tory of Coimbra, of an old and noble family, though not of 
the first class. Having completed his early studies in his 
native village, he was sent to the university of Coimlmt for 
the purpose of studying for tho bar. Young Carvalho fol¬ 
lowed a course of lectures; but the quiet pursuits of the law 
being incompatible with the vivacity or rather the turbu¬ 
lence of his character, ho adopted the profession of arms. 
But this profession did not prove more agreeable to him 
than that which bo had relinquished. Various causes for 
his leaving his regiment have been conjectured. What 
may bo the true reason we have no means of deciding; 
but it is certain that he quitted the corps in which lie 
served, and led a private life till 17.39, when, through the 
inlluenco which his uncle Paulo Carvalho had with Cardi¬ 
nal Motta, a person much in favour with John V., lie was 
appointed extraordinary envoy to the court of London : and 
afterwards to Vienna, us mediator between the cm pros 
Maria Theresa and the Pope, to settle the disputes which 
had arisen in consequence of the suppression of the arch¬ 
bishopric of Aqttilcia. 

Whilst in that capital, Carvalho had the good fortune to 
marry a lady of high rank and influence, the Countess 
Daun, niece of the General of the same name who figures 
so prominently in the wars of tho empress Maria Theresa 
with Frederick the Great of Prussia. On his return, the 
queen of John V„ who was an Austrian princess, became 
so much attached to her countrywoman, the lady of Car¬ 
valho, that for her sake she prevailed on her son, inline 
dialcly after tho decease of her husband, to raise him h 
power, in consequence of which Carvalho was entrusted by 
Joseph 1. with the direction of foreign affairs. 

Elevated to this high station, Carvalho began to display 
his great administrative talents. IIis admiiers have gone 
so far as to compare him with Richelieu; while his one 
rnies, unable to deny the merit of his administrative con¬ 
duct, have attributed it- to ignoble and selfish motives. 
But both these extremes are equally distant from justice 
and truth. Carvalho may have been as profound a poli¬ 
tician as Richelieu, but the political relations and rank of 
such a kingdom as Portugal could not and did not oiler 
lntn a sphere in which to display them; but in the internal 
and economical administration of the kingdom, in discern¬ 
ment, activity, and legislative abilities, he has no superior. 
After his promotion, which took place in 1750, Portugal may 
he said to have been regenerated. He favoured tlieestahlisli- 
j ment of several manufactures, and encouraged the art of 
printing and agriculture; he introduced into the university ol 
Coimbra a system of studies which substituted, for thu mere 
study of the classics and antient languages, liin cultivation 
of the physical and mathematical sciences; lie furnished the 
university with a chemical laboratory, a botanic garden, and 
an observatory ; ho introduced into Brazil the cultivation 
of coflee, sugar, cotton, rice, indigo, and cocoa; ho created the 
compuuics of Pernambuco, Para, and Maranhao, and esta¬ 
blished so strict a polico in tho kingdom, that even idlers 
and loungers were not allowed to promenade the streets. 

With all his great qualities, which command our esteem 
and admiration, he was detested both at home anil abroad. 
Those who hitherto had lived and enriched themselves by 
the abuses tbut had crept into the various brunches of ad¬ 
ministration, as well as those who siitlered from the severity 
of his ordinances, were his declared enemies. lie cheeked 
the obuoxious power of tho Inquisition, and banished the 
Jesuits from the Portuguese dominions. Whatever might 
be the policy of the latter measure, it was carried into effect 
with great inhumanity. [Jesuits, p. 112 ] His interference 
with the monopoly which foreign merchants had acquired iu 
the commerce of Portugal rendered him nti object of de¬ 
testation to foreigners, and particularly the English ; still 
all iiis measures had for their object tho prosperity of the 
country, which ho effectually promoted, so flu- ns to place 
Portugal on a level with other European states. 

Tho Marquis of Pombal however is not without re¬ 
proach. llis unremitting persecution of the nobility, a,ml 
iiis merciless conduct towards the family of the Taverns and 
every individual whom ho suspected of having had auy part, 
in the attempt made against the life of 1 he king, dimmed the 
brilliancy of his career. It is asserted by some that he 
conceived a great dislike against the nobility from the 
time of his first marriage. IIis first wife, Dona Theresa 
de Norouha Almada, belonged to one of the most antient 
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Emilies of Portugal, and was tho daughter of tho only 
neiress of the Aim ados; while ho was nothing, and had no 
other recommendation than a handsome figure, and the | 
power which superior intelligence invariably gives. Her 
relatives accordingly mude the strongest opposition to the 
marriage with Carvalho, to which circumstance is attri¬ 
buted his hatred of that class. 

On tho death of Juseph I., the queen, who considorcd 
that Carvalho had occupied that place in the affections of 
the king which she alone ought to havo filled, and had 
likewise taken n dislike to him on account of his persecu¬ 
tion of the nobility and the Jesuits, ordered him to retire to 
Pombal, where ho died in the eighty-first year of his age. 
The finest parts of Lisbon still bear testimony to the value 
of his administration, for they were built according to his 
designs after the earthquake. lie was created Count 
d'Ooyras m 1759, as a testimony of tho royal regard for the 
zeal which ho displayed when the attempt was made to shoot 

Ihe king Joseph 1.; and on his effecting a reconciliation witli 
the pope at a much later period, his grateful master created 
him Marquis do Pombal. Although ho is accused of en¬ 
riching himself by means unworthy of his rank, no person j 
who is acquainted with his private habits, with the method ! 
which he had adopted to make liis property valuable, and 
with his general system of economy, cau doubt of his in¬ 
tegrity. When ho retired from the ministry, ho left about 
forty-eight millions of cruzados in tho public, treasury, and 
thirty iu the cai.ru do decimals, a surplus which the go¬ 
vernment of Portugal had never had before. 

(Recnrdapoes de Jacomo Rattan ; Memoirs of the Mar - 

3 vis of Ibmbal; Chalmers’s J biographical Dictionary; 
iiographic UniverseUe.) 

POME, in botanical language, signifies a fleshy inferior 
many-colled fruit, such as that of tho apple, pear, &c. It 
differs from a berry in its seed not being buried iu pulp. 
POMEGRANATE. [Punica.] 

POMERANIA (in German, Pommern), one of the eight 
provinces of tho Prussian monarchy, is situated between 
52°and 51°N.lat. and I2°3(t'and 18“ E. long. It is bounded 
on tho north by tho Baltic, on the east by West Prussia, 
on the south by Brandenburg, and on the west by Mecklen¬ 
burg. It is a long tract of coast, extending 200 miles on 
the Baltic, and varying in breadth from thirty to sixty, and, 
in some places, to eighty miles. The area is 12,000 square 
miles, and it is divided into tho three governments of Coes- 
lin, Stettin, and Ktrulsund. 

Pomerania is one of the lowest and llattcst countries in 
Germany ; only a few hills of moderate height break this 
continuous level: of these hills, the Gollcnborg, between 
Cost in and Zunow, which is the highest, has scarcely an 
elevation of 300 feet. Tho soil consists of sand; and, airing 
the goast, of sea-sand, which former inundations and repeated 
storms have spread over the country. The coasts of that 
part formerly called Further Pomerania arc protected 
against the sea by sand-hills and dikes. Hero and there this 
sand is mixed with clay, or passes into a black fertile loam, 
especially in the government of Slralsund. Tho island of Rii- 
^gon, which belongs to this government, has very broken 
coasts, but the heaviest and best soil of all Pomerania. 

The province is crossed in its broadest part by tlio Oder, 
which, (lowing through a marshy tract, divides into many 
arms or channels, one of which, the Great Rcgelitz, forms, 
towards its mouth, the great Hummer Lake, and, together 
with tho main stream, falls into tho extensive inland 
water the Frischo Half, tho eastern part of which is called 
the Great Huff, and (lie western tho Little Half. The 
water of tho Iluff is fresh, and it is only during the preva¬ 
lence of the north wind that it is rather brackish, and con¬ 
siderably higher, owing to tho iullux of tho sea. The 
two great islands of Usedom and Wollin separate it from 
the Baltic, with which it is connected by three outlets: 
on the cast by tho Divenow, which falls, into tlio sea 
between Wollin and tlio continent, after forming a 
great lake called the Kaniinsehc Bodcn; in the middle 
by tho Swine, between Wollin and Usedom; and on tho 
west by tlio Pocne, between Usedom and tho continent. 
These three outlets might be called tlio mouths of theOdcr. 
Tin; Uckor from Brandenburg, and tho Pecno from Meck¬ 
lenburg, both navigable streams, fall into the Frische Ilaff. 
Tho Ihna flows into tho Hammer Lake. Most of the other 
rivers fall, after a short course, into the Baltic. There are 
many small lakes: that of Madiuc, which is celebrated for 
its lampreys, is one of the largest. The navigation on tho 


Pomeranian coast is dangerous, owing to the want of har¬ 
bours, there being only three safe ones. Stralsuud, Swino- 
raundo, and Colberg. 

Tho climate of Pomerania is cold, and the weather is 
changeable: storms on the coast are not uncommon. The 
natural productions of tho country are:—1, horses, horned 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, small game, domestic poultry 
(especially geese), soa and liver fish, and bees; 2, corn, 
peas and beans, potatoes, fruit, timber, tlnx, and tobacco; 
3, alum, bog-iron, salt, turf, and amber. Tlio soil iu some 
parts is so indifferent, and the climate so unfavourable, that 
agriculture is in a very backward state; and nolnitlislnnd- 
ing the industry of tho inhabitants, no great improvement, 
can bo effected. The Pomeranian however has done every¬ 
thing that is possible, and many parts are admirably cul¬ 
tivated. Tho country produdes more corn than is required 
for homo consumption. Sullicient llax is grown for the 
use of the inhabitants; and fruit is so abundant, that, 
large quantities, especially of apples, aro exported. The 
breeding of horned cattle is carried on to a great extent; 
the flocks of shcc-p aro numerous on the great estates; and 
all tho country-people keep uumbqrs of swine. The breeding 
of poultry is very profitable: immense (locks of geese are 
kept, tho quills, feathers, and smoked breasts of which 
(celebrated in ull Germany and the north of Europe by tho 
name of Pommernsche Spickgitnse) are most important 
articles of exportation. Tho Pomeranian forests arc very 
extensive and productive. The fisheries likewise yield a 
considerable profit; but the sea-fishing is not carried on to 
tho extent that it might be. Of fresh-water fish, large 
quantities, both fresh and smoked, arc exported. The 
mineral kingdom is poor. Some bog-iron ore is smelted 
at Torgelow; there aro salt-works at. Co]berg; and some 
amber is procured, especially near Stolpc, The most 
important article is turf, of which about sixteen million 
sods (bricks, as they are called) arc annually dug. There 
are no manufactures of much importance; good and strong 
linen however is mafic, and is a considerable article of ex¬ 
portation. What manufactures there are, arc confined ,o 
the principal towns. [Stakoakd ; Stkttin ; Strajl- 
su.vd.] Tho trade of this province is very important ; it is 
carried on partly by sea, partly on the Oder, and partly by 
land, with the neighbouring provinces. Tho exports in¬ 
clude all tlio natural productions of tho country; the im¬ 
ports are colonial articles, some manufactured goods, and 
there is also a great transit trade to and from the pro¬ 
vinces on tho Oder, especially Brandenburg and Silesia. 

The inhabitants aro by descent partly Sclavonians and 
partly Germans. German peasants were brought into the 
country in the twelfth century, especially by the mo¬ 
nasteries, and ihe dukes founded German towns and vil¬ 
lages, to which they granted great privileges. Hence the 
Germans in process of time outnumbered the antient 
race. Genuine Sclavonian blood is now only to be met with 
in tlio north-eastern corner of the province, where those 
people preserve their own dialect of the Sclavonic language, 
and still differ in manners and customs from their German 
fellow-countrymen. The nobles are numerous, chiefly con¬ 
sisting of Gorman families who have settled hero since llm 
twelfth century, and possess several important privileges, 
though they have been much abridged of late years. Thu 
vassalage of the peasants was abolished by the late king 
Frederick William 111. The population, according to 
Hieteriei (1838), was 941,193, that >s, on an average, Kbit) to 
ono German or twcnty-oiio English square miles. A re¬ 
markable increase has taken place in the government of 
Cbslin, where, in 1815, there were e'dy 900 persons mi a 
German square mile, and in 1838 , IJOU. The great majo¬ 
rity of the inhabitants are Lutherans: there are' a tew 
French and German Calvinists, about 7000 Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and 4200 Jews. On tho 15th of June, 182 1, the 
700th anniversary of the introduction of ( '■n^tianity into 
Pomerania was celebrated with great solemnity in.the 
whole province. 

Pomerania was formerly a considerable part of the an- 
lient kingdom of the Wends, or Vandals. From the year 
10f>2 it had its own dukes, of whom Boleshuis X., or the 
Great, is one of the most distinguished. The Christian 
religion was introduced in the twelfth century: tin 1 fir * 
Pomeranian converts were baptised on tlio Kill of June. 

I 124, by Otto (Otlio), bishop of Bamberg, a't a place called 
Ottobrunn (Otto’s Well). The line of ihe dukes became 
extinct on the death of Bolcsfaus XIII., in 1 . Ihe 
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last female descendant of the Pomeranian dukes was mar- j 
ried to a Prince Croy, after whose death she returned to j 
Pomerania, where she died, on iho 19tli July, 10(10, having ’ 
instituted a foslival to he kept every ten years ill memory of 
the line of princes which became extinct in her person. On 
the death of the hist duke of Pomerania, the electoral 
1 louse of Brandenburg, conformably to a family compact, 
should have taken possession of the whole country; but 
Pomerania having been occupied by the Swedes during the 
Thirty Years’ war, Prussia was obliged to be content, at the 
peace of Westphalia, with Further Pomerania (to the cast 
of the Oder), leaving Sweden in possession of Hither Po¬ 
merania, with the island of Riigen. Charles XII.of Sweden 

was however obliged to cede, by the treaty of Stockholm in 

17'20. the southern part of Pomerania and the islands of 

Usutlom and Wullin to Frederick William L, king of Prussia. 
Lastly, by a convention concluded on the 4th of June, 1815, 
Prussia obtained possession of the whole of Swedish Po¬ 
merania, which Sweden hud ceded to Denmtfrk as a com¬ 
pensation for Norway. In exchange, Prussia gave to Den¬ 
mark— 1, the duchy of Lunenburg, which it hud obtained 
from Hanover in exchange for East Friesland; *2, a sum of 
two millions of dollars, paying also 600,000 Swedish dollars 
which Denmark owed to Sweden; 3, it indemnified the 
Swedisli holders of dotations in this province to the amount, 
of 43,000 dollars annually; 4, it paid to Sweden 3,500,000 
dollars: so that Prussia gave for this province the dncliy of 
Lunenburg, 5,500,000 Prussian dollars, 600,000 Swedish 
dollars, and the indemnity to the Swedish holders of dota¬ 
tions. It is worthy of remark, that the sum of three mil¬ 
lions ami a half of dollars paid by Prussia to Sweden for a 
province of which Sweden had been in possession two cen¬ 
turies, was claimed by the present king of Sweden (Berna- 
ilotle) as belonging to himself. Of this sum he applied two 
millions to the service of the state, as an especial favour, and 
put the remaining million and a half into his own pocket. 

(Stein, (Jeograp/iiscfies Lexicon; Conversations Lexicon; 
Dieteriei, Von dent Verkchr im Prcwfsischen Staate und im 
Dcutschcn y.oHrcrbandc ; 11 asset, Ilandbuch.) 

POM FRET, JOHN, was horn in 1067, at Luton in 
Bedfordshire, lie studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where ho was admitted to a Bachelor’s degree iu 1684, anil 
to a Master’s in i(iii8. Having entered into orders, he 
obtained the rectory of Malilou in Bedfordshire. In 1703 
lie came to London with the prospect of obtaining further 
preferment, but found Bishop Compton strongly prejudiced 
against him on account of some lines in ‘The Choice,’ 
which seemed to imply that a mistress was to he preferred 
to a wife; and before Poinfrcl, who was now married, 
could remove the bishop's objections, he was attacked by 
the small-pox, which carried lmn off in 1703, in his thirty- 
sixth year. 

He published his poems in 1699, and some additional 
poems were published after his death by an anonymous 
friend. His poems had once many readers, especially 
‘ The Choice,’ in which lie describes how he would live if 
he had a moderate independence—what would he his choice 
of a house and garden, of wines, of books, of friends, and of 
a female friend, for ho ‘ would have no wife.’ Dr. Johnson 
says that ‘lie bus been always a favourite with that class of 
readers who, without vanity or criticism, seek only their 
own amusement.’ We doubt, if any class of readers now 
exists who could find amusement in reading such poems as 
those of Pomfret. They are deservedly neglected. 

(Johnson’s Lives of ihe Purls.') 

POM M E It N. [Pomi-.u i m.i ,\.] 

POMCK’RIUM, or, as it is written in inscriptions, PO- 
MKRIUM. The I'omunimu, according to Livy (i. 44), 
was a consecrated spot on each side of the wall of the 
city of Romo. This spot was consecrated by the Eulntsean 
ceremonies of inauguration; and whenever the city was 
enlarged, the Poiiiecriiiui was also extended. The space 
wiihin the wall might not be built upon, und the space 
without might not lie tilled. 

This definition of the Ponmerium is true only where the 
Pouuinium coincides with the real wall; since during the 
later times of the kings, und subsequently, the Pomunium 
was not '.ho same as the wall. The Pomueriuin included 
that part ul the city which was consecrated by Etruscan 
auspices, which belonged exclusively to the patricians; and 
thus the A vent me, which was inhabited by the plebeians, 
was never included within the Poiiueriuiu till the reign of 
the emperor Claudius (Aul, Goll., xiii. 14), although it had 


long before that time formed part of Ihe city. The Ponnn- 
rium of Romulus, which is traced by Tacitus (Ann., xii. 24), 
included only the Palatine. The Quirinal hill is said to 
have been added by Nunia (Dionys., Ant. pom., ii. 6'J), and 
the Cselian by Tullus Iiostilius, to the boundaries of the 
city, by which is probably meant that they were included 
within the Pomusrium, or consecrated part of the city, since 
the actual fortifications were not completed till the time of 
Sorvius Tullius. The Quirinal und Vimitml hills wero- 
added to the Poraicrium by Servius Tullius (Liv., i. 44), 
and the Avcntiue, as already stated, by tlio emperor 
Claudius. 

We learn from Tacitus (Ann., xii. 23) anil Aulus Gcllius 

(xiii. 14) that thoso persons only were allowed to extend 

the poincnrium who hail enlarged the limits of the empire. 

Tacitus adds that no one had used this privilege from the 
time of the kings to that of Claudius, except Sulla and the 
emperor Augustus. Other writers however say that it 
was done by J ulius Caesar. 

(Aul. Gcll., xiii. 14; Dion Cass., xliii. 50; Cie., lip, ad 
Att., xiii. 20. 33, 35.) 

POMO'NA, or MAINLAND. [Orkneys.] 

POMPADOUR, MADAME DE. [Lons XV.] 

POMPE'I, GJRO'LAMO, born at Verona in J7;:i, of a 
patrician family, applied himself chielly to the study of the 
Greek and Latin writers, and became a good Hellenist. 
Ilis translation of the ‘Lives’ of Plutarch is by far the best 
in the Italian language, and has gone through more than 
ten editions. In 1785 Pompei was offered a chair m the 
university of Pavia, which he declined, out of attachment to 
his native town. lie was intimate with Maffoi, Tmelli, 
Rosa Morando, and other learned men of Verona, and he 
was preceptor to Ippolito Piudemoute, and also to two ac¬ 
complished ladies of the same town, Elisabetta Moscnui 
and Silvia Curtoni Verza. Pompei died at Verona in 1788. 
Ilis oilier works consist of * Canzoni Pastorali,’ which 
are much esteemed, and other Italian poetry, including 
some translations from the Greek, and of several disserta¬ 
tions. Ilis biography has been written by his disciple Pin- 
demonic, and by Cardinal Fontana, ‘De Vita et Scriptis 
Hieronymi Pompei.’ 

POMPEII, an antient town of Campania, situated about 
thirteen miles south-east of Naples, in a plain at the foot 
of Vesuvius, through which runs the little river Santo. 
The town appears to have been once closo to the sea, but is 
now nearly two miles from it, in consequence of ihe physi¬ 
cal changes which have taken place in this district. It 
stood on an eminence formed by a bed of lava, which seems 
to have been thrown up from the ground in this spot, and 
in several other places round the foot of Vesuvius, long 
before any of the eruptions recorded in history. Pompeii, 
as well as the neighbouring town of Ilorculaniutn, is sqjd hv 
Strabo (p. 2 17) to have been originally possessed by theOscf, 
and then by the Tyrseni and Pelasgi. It afterwards fell 
under the power of the Greek colonies of Cumao anil l’ar- 
1 licnopc, and lastly of the Sainnitcs (about 440 n.c:.), who made 
themselves masters of this coast as far as the river Silarus. 
About eighty years later the inhabitants of Campanil 
threw off the yoke of the Samnites, and placed therm elves 
under the protection of Rome. In the second Punic war 
the Campanians joined Hannibal, hut were severely pu¬ 
nished for it by the Romans, who brought the country under 
subjection. Pompeii however is not mentioned among 
the towns hostile to Rome. In the Social War (90 n.c.) 
the Campanian towns revolted, and Pompeii, among them, 
joined the Marsian Confederacy. At the end of that 
war several of those towns were severely chastised by 
the Romans. Stabiae, which stood within four or five 
miles south by east of Pompeii, was entirely destroyed, 
but Pompeii appears to hu\e been spared. Nothing 
more of any importance is recorded of Pompeii, except 
a quarrel between the inhabitants and those of Nucoria on 
the occasion of a gladiatorial fight in the amphitheatre of 
Pompeii, which many of the Nucerintis had come to wit¬ 
ness. The affair was brought before the emperor Nero, 
who adjudged that the Pompeians should be deprived of all 
theatrical amusements for ten years, a punishment which 
was considered very severe in tiiose times. Four years after 
this a fearful earthquake threw down a great purl of Pom¬ 
peii. a.u. 63. The following year, while Nero was singing 
at Naples, another earthquake occurred. At hist, in the 
year a.d. 79, in the month of August, the first recorded 
eruption of Vesuvius took place, which is well known from 
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llie letter of Pliny tlie Younger, whoso undo lost his life on 
the occasion, [Pj.inius.] 

In this eruption belli Ilcrcuhinium and Pompeii were 
buried; tlie former under a mass of lava, Pompeii under 
showers of stones, cinders, and ashes. The ceilings and 
upper stories of the houses, being chiclly of wood, were 
either burnt by the red hot stones and cinders ejected from 
Vesuvius, or were broken down by the weight of matter 
collected on the roofs. Thu catastrophe was not so sudden 
but that most of the inhabitants had time to escape with 
their moveable property: indeed it would appear that llie 
low n was not altogether buried in one eruption, but that this 
was (Im work of several consecutive eruptions, between 

which the inhabitants had time to eoine and revisit their 

half ruined habitations and recover some of their property. 

Successive layers of volcanic matter are clearly traced, and 

the lowest has evidently been moved, but the others art: 
untouched. A bed ofsoil at last formed itself all over the 
town, tilling np the vacant spaces between the buildings, 
grass grew upon it, corn was sown, ami the vine was planted 
in the fields thus formed above the ruins of Pompeii, whose 
existence was forgotten until 1080, when the first indica¬ 
tions of ruins protruding above the ground were noticed. 
In 1 755 the excavations began. 't hey have been in¬ 
terrupted and resumed at various times, and tlie result 
lias been that about a fourth part of the city along the 
western side of the walls has been excavated and cleared of 
the rubbish. This portion, which appears to have been tlie 
finest part of the town, contains about eighty houses and 
numerous small shops, two theatres, two basilica.*, eight 
temples, the forum, the amphitheatre, the baths, the prison, 
and other public buildings of less note. The city was an- 
tiently surrounded by walls, of which the greater portion 
lias been traced, including six gates and twelve towers. The 
circuit of the walls is nearly two miles, and the area within 
measures about one hundred and sixty-one acres. There 
were however suburbs, one of which, at the north-western 
or Ilerculanium gate, is partly excavated, and is called the 
street of tombs, from a number of handsome tombs which 
line the road leading to the town. The suburban villa, called 
the villa of Diomedes, is in this quarter. On entering the 
gate the visitor finds himself in a long tortuous street lead¬ 
ing to the forum. To the left of this street, is the house 
called that, of Sallust, which occupies a square of about 
forty yards; and near it is the house of Pansa, which, with 
its court, and garden, is about one hundred yards long by 
forty wide. These are the two finest private houses yet 
excavated, and they a (foril a good specimen of the interior 
arrangement of the dwelling-houses of tlio auticnt Romans. 
[Atuuim.) Nearer to the forum are the baths, in very 
good preservation, which appear to have been finished a 
short time before the destruction of the town. A description 
of them is given under Baths. 

Upon entering the forum the spectator finds himself in 
a large oblong area, about one hundred and twenty yards 
long and forty wide, surrounded by columns, pedestals 
which once supported statues, the ruins of temples, tri- 
, timphal arches, and other public buildings. Around the west, 

’ south, and east sides there runs a Grecian Doric colonnade, 
some of the columns of which are standing; they are two 
feet three inches in diameter,and twelve feet in height; the 
interval between them is six feet ten inches. At the north 
end of the forum stand the ruins of a building, which has 
been called the temple of Jupiter, 120 feet long and 43 feet 
wide: when entire, it must have been 60 feet high. The 
columns are of the Corinthian order, and three feet eight 
inches in diameter. On the west side of the forum is the 
temple of Venus, which stood in an open area surrounded 
by a wall and portico. Beyond it, to tbc south, is the basi¬ 
lica, or court of justice, tho largest building in Pompeii, 
220 feet long and 80 wide: the lateral walls remain, but the 
roof and upper gallery have fallen in. On the opposite or 
eastern side of the forum is a building which was erected 
by a woman of the name of Eumuchia, apparently as a place 
of assembly for men in business, and especially for the cloth 
scourers, who constituted a considerable body at Pompeii. It 
consists of a large area 130 feet by 65, surrounded by a 
double gallery, and having a portico in front. On tho same 
side of the forum, but towards its northern cud, is the Pan¬ 
theon, so called from twelve pedestals placed in a circle 
round an altar in llie centre of an extensive area, on one 
sidu of which are cells for the priests, and on tho ether side 
is an adicula, the walls of which are covered with beautiful 


fresco pointings, the colours of which stiil retain all their 
vividness. 

The other public buildings of Pompeii which have been 
excavated are the two theatres, the larger of which is capable 
of containing about 5000 persons ; the temple of Hercules, 
which is the oldest building in the town, and (lie amphi¬ 
theatre. The latter, which is at the eastern extremity of the 
town, separate from llie other excavated parts of the town, is 
430 feet long and 335 feet broad. It resembles in its struc¬ 
ture the other buildings of the same class, which are de¬ 
scribed under Av> .’iii iiiKvmi!. 

For a description of these buildings the reader is lvfenvil 
to the work entitled ‘ Pompeii,' iu the Library of Knh r- 

taining Knowledge, published under the superintendence of 

the Useful Knowledge Society, mid ti> tlie ohiln.iaUi work- of 

Mazois, Sir William troll, and Donaldson. 

Thu greater part of tho private dwellings are small and 
mean, for the inhabitants lived mostly out of doors, and re¬ 
served all their magnificence (br the public bufdings. The 
numerous statues, medals, and other moveable antiquities 
found at Pompeii have been deposited iu tbuKotal M etini 
of Naples, and are described in the work entitle niusco 
Borlmuico,’ published at Naples. 

POM PEHJS, CNKIUS, commonly called Pompcy, was 
born ell the 30th of September, 11)6 n.r.. iu the consulship 
of Cl. Atlilius Serranos and (^. Nurvilius Cu pin, a few 
months after the birth of Cicero. He was six years older 
than C:csar. His family was plebeian, and one of his an¬ 
cestors was said to have been a (lute-player, llis father, 
Pompeiiis Strabo, however, joined the aristocratic party, 
and fought under their banner in the Mamie war,but, bciic 
a man of extreme sollisluie.-s, be was iu reality faithful to 
tie party, and at last made himself so notorious for bis 
avarice and cruelty, that, after lie had been killed by a 
(lash of lightning, the people at his funeral tore tin* body 
from the bier and dragged it through the streets of Rome. 
(Pint., Pump., i.: Veil, l'al., ii. 21.) • 

Respect'ng the early education of Pompcy nothing is 
known, and the first time we find his name mentioned is in 
Sit h.c., iu the Mamie war, when lie accompanied bis l'atliei 
to light against tho Italians; he was also in the haltle.it 
the gates of Rome between his father and Ciuna and Scr- 
loritis. Soon after this battle, fiunii caused money to 
be distributed among the soldiers of Pompeiiis Strabo, 
and bribed a friend and comrade of Pompcy to murder 
him and his father; but the courage of the young man 
saved his own and Ii is father’s life, anjl put down an insur¬ 
rection among the discontented soldiers. 11 is lather died 
seen after this event, and when the Maiian party gained 
the upper hand, and made their entrance into the city, the 
house of Pompcy was plundered. It was not until after the 
death of Marius, in 86 n.c., that he ventured to appear again 
in public, when his enemies immediately charged him with 
being the accomplice of Ins father in the plunder ol'A-cu- 
lum. Having no confidence either iu the justice of bis 
cause or the eloquence el'his advocates L. Martins Philippa-, 
and Q. llortensius, be secretly betrothed hun-elf to the 
daughter of P. Aniistius, who was to preside at the trial, by 
which means, together with the protection of (,'aibo, be 
was acquitted. 

When Sulla was returning from his expedition agaiiml. 
Mitliridates, Pompcy, who bad tied from the camp oft'mna 
just before he was murdered, was in Ptcenttm, w here In 
I osse.-sed very extensive estates rid great influence. (Wil 
Rut., ii. 2‘J.) Here he was engaged in raising at li 
expense an army, with which lie Imped to overcome the 
Marian party before tho arrival f Sulla, and thus to 
gain immortal fame. Without tho authority or, sanction 
of tho Roman senate ho organised three legions, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of the veterans of his lather. Throe ge¬ 
nerals of the Marian party surrounded him in three dif¬ 
ferent camps, and their imprudent rend. Jt enabled him 
to attain his object, lie directed his main force against 
one of them, M. Brutus, and defeated his cavalry, which iu 
its ilight threw the infant!)' into disorder ; the two other 
generals, discouraged by tho failure of their colleague, re¬ 
treated. Ponipuy was received in all the towns of Pieenum 
as their deliverer. (Pint., Pump., 7.) The senate was indig¬ 
nant at his arbitrary proceedings, but his army rcmainc 
faithful to him. At the interview which he nfterwaids had 
with Sulla, for whose cause be bad so soc'ee.-.-folly exerted 
himself, be displayed enough of bis vain and anibiiious cha¬ 
racter lor Sulla to discover that Pompcy wished to be looked 
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upon as a man of no less importance than himself. When 
therefore Pompey, with apparent humility, saluted him as 
imperator, Sulla returned the compliment. Thus Pompey's 
wishes were gratified, and the impression made upon his 
soldiers, who now began to look upon him, a young man of 
twenty-three years of age (Veil. Pat., ii. 29, I), as their 
legitimate general, was highly favourable. But not being 
recognised i»y the senate, and not fighting under the aus¬ 
pices of Sulla, he was in reality nothing but tho leader of an 
armed band of adventurers. 

Sulla was made dictator, and tho civil war was carried 
on in Italy with unremitting vigour. While the consul C. 
Marius tlio Younger was besieged in Prseneste (82 u.c.), 
his colleague Cn. Garbo fought an indecisive battle against 
Sulla at Clusium, but his legates Marcias and Carrinas 
ware defeated by Pompey. Carbo then retreated to Arimi- 
nura, and sent Marcius to the relief of Prseneste, but Pompey 
repelled him it! the Apennines with great loss. Cni-bo 
himself in despair sailed to Africa, but his troops, W'llich 
remained in Etruria, were closely watched and afterwards 
dispersed by Pompey, whereby the fall of Prseneste was pre¬ 
pared. Sulla, partly to reward the young champion of his 
party, partly to make himself sure of his attachment, pre¬ 
sented him with the hand of his step-daughter ./Emilia, 
who was pregnant by Manius Glabrio, from whom she was 
obliged to separate. (Plut., Sulla, 33; Pomp., 9.) Pompey, 
who was married to Antistia, abandoned her, but Emilia 
soon afterwards died in childbed. Pompey was thus a de¬ 
clared champion of the party of Sulla, and after the war in 
Italy was brought to a conclusion, ho undertook to punish 
the remaining enemies of the aristocracy in Sicily, Africa, 
and Spain. Carbo attempted to escape to Egypt, but was 
overtaken and brought in chains before Pompey, at Lily- 
ba;uni; his companions were put to death without even 
the form of a trial; Carbo, though he had once shown 
himself a friend to Pompey, was solemnly condemned to 
death, and Pofhpey sent his head to Sulla. All Sicily sub¬ 
mitted to him without any further resistance. Much bus 
been said about his moderation in this island, but lie only 
spared those whom it would have been useless to destroy. 
Leaving the administration of Sicily in the hands of Mem- 
mins, his brother-in-law, he set out for Africa with an im¬ 
mense fleet to oppose Domitius Ahenobarbtis, under whom 
some remnants of the Marian party had assembled, and 
also to support Hiempsal, a friend of Sulla, against Hiar- 
bns, king of Nuinidia. A battle ensued, in which Pompey, 
though with great loss, gained a victory. Domitius fell, 
Uiarbas was put to death, an 1 Hiempsal restored to his 
th’one. Tho whole object of this campaign was attained in 
the course of a few months, and Pompey gained general 
admiration for his disinterestedness, lie returned to Rome, 
where thousands came out to meet atul gaze at the young 
hero. Sulla himself complimented him with the appella¬ 
tion of Magnus (Ilie great ), which henceforth became here¬ 
ditary in his family. The time at which he received this 
surname is differently stated by different authors, but from 
the examination of the various accounts in Drumann’s 
* Ilist. of Rome' (vol. iv., p. 33 5, &c.), it cannot be doubted 
that he obtained it after his African expedition. * But the 
vanity of Pompey was not satisfied with these distinctions, 
and although lie had not yet held any public office, and was 
only a knight (eipies), he was bent upon enteriug Rome in 
triumph. Several discussions took place in tho senate, 
where great i (Torts were made to prevent such an unpre¬ 
cedented occurrence, and when at length Pompey had re¬ 
course to threats, saying that the people would prefer the 
rising to the soiling sun, Sulla, indignant at his arrogance, 
exclaimed, ‘Well, let him triumph.’ Pompey thus entered 
Rome in triumph. After this display of childish vanity 
Sulla treated bun with a coldness which did not fall much 
short of contempt. (Pint., Pump., 15.) 

This feature of vanity in his character explains the other¬ 
wise unaccountable fact, that, in opposition to Sulla, he ex¬ 
erted all his influence to secure tho consulship for /Kmilius 
Lepidus. Sulla, foreseeing the consequences, said to Pom¬ 
pey, on this occasion, ‘Tlmu hast given the sword into the 
bunds of thy own enemy.’ Sulla soon after died (7s> n.c.), 
and Lepidus openly made the impotent attempt to rescind 
all the laws of the late dictator, in which he hoped to be 
supported by Pompey ; but Pompey, remaining faithful to 
his party, saved the aristocracy.* It was ouly owing to the 
great precautions taken by the senate that peace and order 
were maintained during th. donsulship of Lepidus aud Q. 


Catulus; but after the expiration of the year, when Lepi¬ 
dus had gone to his province of Gaul, the war broke out. 
Lepidus was defeated by tho united forces of his late col¬ 
league Catulus and Pompey, and the latter was now com¬ 
manded by the senate to take the Hold against M. Junius 
Brutus, the father uf the celebrated Brutus, who was still at 
the head of a division of the army of Lepidus in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Brutus defended himself bravely in Mutina, until 
at length either an insurrection among his soldiers or hun¬ 
ger compelled him to surrender: he obtuined the promise of 
safe passage, but was put to death the next day by Gcmi- 
nius, at the command of Pompey. (Plut., Pomp., 10, G 1; 
Brut., 4.) Scipio Jimilianus, the son of Lepidus, was made 
prisoner in Liguria, and likewise put to death at (lie com¬ 
mand of Pompey. Lopidus was at length attacked by Ca¬ 
tulus and Pompey, in tho neighbourhood of Cosa, and being 
again defeated, ho resolved, with tho remnant of his army, 
to seek refuge in Sardinia, but ho was repelled front the 

island by the Roman governor, and soon after died. The 
surviving followers were treated with great clemency, partly 
that they might not be induced to join the army of Ser- 
torius in Spain, and partly because the victorious party 
themselves wished for peace in order to enjoy tho fruits of 
their victory. Pompey also received orders to lay down 
his arms and return to Rome. Ho disobeyed the com¬ 
mand under various pretexts; but the truth was, ho was 
anxious to obtain the command against Sertorius. And 
when indeed ihe power of Sertorius assumed a more 
threatening character, when Perpema had joined his army, 
and tho senate saw no one else that could be entrusted with 
the command against so formidable an enemy, it was at 
length reluctantly decreed that Pompey should be sent to 
Spain with the power of a proepnsui, and in 40 days he 
was ready for departure, with an army of .10,000 foot and 
1000 horse. He left Italy in 76 n.c., when ho was thirty 
years of ago. He crossed the Alps, according to Appian 
(Civil., i. 109), between the rivers Rhone and Po, and 
directed his course towards the southern coast of Spain. 
Several Spanish tribes, and even Lauren, when besieged by 
his adversaries, declared for him. In the ensuing cam¬ 
paign Metellus defeated Perpema, and took his camp, but 
Sertorius wounded Pompey with his own spear, aud com¬ 
pelled him to retreat Not lonij after, a great battle was 
fought near Seguntia, in which Pompey was again defeated, 
and GOOO of his men were slain. In this way the war was 
carried on with various success for nearly four years; and 
had not Sertorius been betrayed by the Spaniards, and 
at last assassinated by conspirators headed by Perpema 
(7 1 b.c.), he would probably have driveu the Romans from 
Spain, although Pomjiey conducted tho war with great 
skill. He now also received reinforcements front Italy, 
where his demands were readily granted by the senate, and 
strongly supported by the consul Lueullus, who feared lest 
Pompey might return, as he had threatened to do, and ob¬ 
tain the command against Mithridales. Pompey advanced 
in Spain as far west as Gale (Porto). 

Alter the death of Sertorius, Perpema was at the head of 
his armies; but as he had never distinguished himself as a 
general, he secured no confidence. He was undecided* 
whether he should offer battle to Pompey, until ho was em¬ 
boldened by tho appearance of a small division of the 
enemy’s army, but he soon found himself attacked by tho 
whole hostile forces, and took to (light. He was found in a 
wood; and, in order to save his life, offered to deliver up to 
Pompey letters of Roman nobles, in which they had invited 
Sertorius to Italy, and expressed their aversion to the con¬ 
stitution of Sulla. Pompey refused to see him, and or¬ 
dered him to be put to death, and tho papers to be burned 
without being read. Tho army of Perpema dispersed; but 
those who could not expect a pardon sought refuge in those 
towns which were determined to defend their liberty to the 
lust. Some of these towns were razed to the ground by 
Pompey, while some distinguished Spaniards, who had sup¬ 
ported the enemy of their own country, were individually 
rewarded with the Roman franchise. ( Gic., Pro C. 
Balbo, 8.) As Metellus left Spuitt before Pompey, the 
latter availed himself of this opportunity to make it ap¬ 
pear that lie alone had accomplished the pacification of 
Spain, and, with the assistance of commissioners sent by the 
senate, he proceeded to organise the administration of the 
province of Spain. The apparent success with which his 
undertaking had been crowned increased his vanity and the 
admiration of the multitude, who took him for wliut he 
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wished to appear, and longed to sec him return to Italy, 
whore another great object was to be accomplished. Almost 
the whole of southern Italy was in the hands of the re¬ 
volted slaves under Spar tacos. On his return, Pompey 
erected in the Pyrenees, on tho road to Gaul, a pillar, with 
an inscription recording bis victories. (Strabo, iii., 4, p. 23", 
and iv., 5, p. 287, Tauchnitz.) On his return through Gaul 
lie settled some of the bands which had served under Ser- 
torius in Gallia Aquitnnia, in a place .which hence received 
tho name of Lngdunum Convenariim (St. Bertrand). 
(Ilieronym., Adv. Vigilant., tom. iv., p. 282, ed. Moiiach. 
Benedict., Paris.) 

Pompey hud hitherto been constantly engaged at the 
head of his armies, and was totally unacquainted with the 
internal administration of Ihe republic. The aristocratic 
party felt little gratitude for his survices; for each individual 
among them was jealous of him, while as a burly they 
feared hitn: tho people, on the other hand, had long for¬ 
gotten that he was the head of the party of Sulla, and saw 

in him only their deliverer from an enemy who had 
threatened to invade Italy with hosts of barbarians. On his 
arrival in Italy, ho did not, as tho laws required, dismiss his 
troops, for he know that with them he might obtain any¬ 
thing from the senate. Crnssus, a friend of the aristocra¬ 
tic party, bad been conducting the war against the slaves ; 
and on hearing of the return of Pompey, lie had hastened 
to bring it to a conclusion, in ovder that Pompey might not 
snatch the laurels from him The war was indeed at an end 
on the return of Pompey, but ho found an opportunity of 
cutting to pieces a body of 5000 slaves, who wore on their 
march to seek refuge beyond the Alps, and he wrote to the 
senate that Crassus had indeed gained tho victory, but that 
he had rooted out the war. Crassus felt this arroganco the 
more keenly, as ho wished to obtain tho consulship with 
Pompey, and was nbligod to make use of the influence 
which Pompey had gained at his cost. Pompey, though 
absent from Rome, was a candidate for the consulship, and 
was prudent enough to recommend Crassus as his colleague. 
As Pompey had hot yet held any of the minor civil oilices, 
he could not legally be a candidate for tho consulship. But 
the senate, not wishing to have the two most powerful rnen 
in tho state their enemies, was obliged to suspend tho laws 
in favour of Pompey, and he and Crassus were elected 
consuls for the year 70 n.c. 

Pompey hud now little difficulty in obtaining a second 
triumph, especially as he had become a great favourite with 
tho people, and had declared that he would restore tho tri- 
butiician power, which was abolished by Sulla, and would 
do all lie could to stop the abuse which tho aristocratic party 
made of their judicial power. The two consuls elect and 
Metellus stood with their armies before Rome, and on tho 
31st of September, 71 n.c., Crassus entered the city in an 
ovation, and Pompey and Metellus in triumph. Both con¬ 
suls now did their utmost to gain the favour of the people, 
and Pompey began to fulfil his promises. The question con¬ 
cerning tho restoration of tho tribunician power had been 
agitated for many years, but without success; tho people 
Were now in a state of great excitement, for the abuse of 
their power by the senatorial party had become intolerable. 
When Pompey brought his rogation before the senate, the 
opposition was not so strong as might have been expected. 
Supported by his troops, which were still in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, by Crassus, and tho exasperation of the 
people, Pompey carried his bill. Much may be said both for 
and against this restoration of tho tribunesliip; thus much 
however is certain, that the advantages were more apparent 
than real. Pompey had thus gradually changed his original 
position, and from a champion of the senatorial party, he had 
become a man of the people, and found himself at once by 
the side of Ca'«ar, who was already beginning to exercise an 
intiuence over him. This measure, which at tho time gained 
linn general popularity, was soon followed by another pro¬ 
posed by the tribune Aurelius Cotta, which deprived the 
senators of their exclusive possession efthcjudicia publico, 
and divided the judicial power equally among the senators, 
the knights, and tho people, the last being represented by 
the tribuui Aerarii. This measure was productive of little 
improvement, for moral corruption was not peculiar to any 
one class, but pervaded tho whole nation. 

After the expiration of his consulship Pompey refused to 
go into a province, but ho dismissed his army, and remained 
at Rome for two years without holding any office. During , 
this time ho seldom appeared in public, and never without a j 


numerous train, which was well calculated to impress the 
people with his importance. lie foresaw that tho time was 
not far distant when his invincible arm would again be re¬ 
quired to save Romo from destruction. The Mediterranean 
was about this time almost covered with pirates. They 
landed on all parts of the coast, and even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. The high-roads of Italy wiro 
not safe. Romo itself was sutlering from scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, for almost all convoys hound for the city were inter¬ 
cepted by the pirates. The tribune A. Gabiuius, a man 
whoso fortuno was completely ruined, brought forward a 
rogation that a consular man should he invested with un¬ 
limited powers tor three years over the whole Mediterranean 
and its coasts to a distance of fifty miles from the sea, and 
that all the resources of the state should be at his disposal. 
No individual was mentioned, but. ihe eyes of the people 
were directed to Pompey as the only man’eapaldo of saving 
tho republic. IIo himself kept, in the background: in the 
senate tho rogation met with a fierce opposition, but Civ»:«r 

supported it, and thereby alienated Pompey still more from 
his former early. When the clay camo for 1 he measure to 
bo decided by the votes of the people, Pompey appeared in 
tho market-place entreating the people not to draw him 
again into the field of action, and to appoint, a more deserv¬ 
ing general. This piece of hypocrisy had the desired efi'eet, 
and tho rogation was carried on tho second day, notwith¬ 
standing the most violent opposition. The price of pro¬ 
visions immediately fell with the prospect of a speedy deli¬ 
very from the pirates. However contemptible the means 
by which Pompey obtained tho command, the manner in 
which he fulfilled his commission was deserving of tho 
highest praise. Tho preparations for war were completed 
during the winter, and in the spring of the year <57 n.c. ho 
begun his operations in the Mediterranean. His legates 
were stationed in various quarters of the sea to draw forth 
the pirates and to prevent them from uniting their forces 
lie himself with the main armament swept the sea and 
drove the pirates eastward. Within forty days the sou be¬ 
tween Africa, Spain, and Italy was cleared, and Rome 
already felt the benefit of his exploits. IIo then landed at 
Athens, where ho was received with divine honours, and 
after a short stay ho proceeded on his expedition. Tho 
pirates wlm had not yet surrendered wore at last surrounded 
and blockaded near the coast of Cilicia. Here the first, and 
decisive battle was fought at Coracesiutu. The pirates were 
defeated, and took refuge in the town, which they sur¬ 
rendered after some resistance, together with all their ships 
and arms. Numbers of the pirates had deserted previous 
to the decisive battle, and the humanity with which they 
had been treated by Pompey contributed not a little to in¬ 
duce tho rest to surrender. All the towns and former 
strongholds of tho pirates opened their gates to Pompey ; 
most of their fortresses, and everything which might, enable 
the pirates to recover their strength, were destroyed, and 
they themselves were transplanted to Soloeis (henceforward 
called Pompeiopolis) and other deserted towns of Cilicia 
and Greece, where it was impossible for them again to 
resume their former mode of life. The whole war did not 
lust above three mouths. One hundred and twenty towns 
and castles wore occupied by Ihe Romans, and partly de¬ 
stroyed; 1300 shins were hurtled, 72 were taken, and 300 
others surrendered. 

In the meantime some of liis enemies at. Rome began 
again to try their stvength, hut Pompey, at the head of his 
immense forces, and with dictatorial power o\er a great 
part of Ihe empire, was little concerned about it, and he 
remained in Asia, for his object now *-.is to be im.-stod with 
the command against Mithridate-. The war again-.I this 
king had long been carried on v.iih varying Miens-', but no 
decisive advantage had yet been gained. The jo-->j le at 
Romo had now the most unbounded confidence in P.mpoy, 
and when (J. Matiilius produced a. bill i 1 ' cro, Pro Lege 
Manilla) for giving to Pompey the conduct of the war 
against Mithridates, with miliinito ! power over the (bet 
and tho army in the East, and with the rights of a proeoii 
sul in all parts of Asia, it was carried notwithstanding the 
opposition of Cut ulus and Ilorleiwus. Tho intelligence of 
this decree was received by Pompey in his usual manner, 
with apparent dissatisfaction with those wlm, as he said, 
would allow him no peace, and would expo-** him' to the 
greatest dangers in order to gel rid of him. (Ham Cass., 
xxxvi. 28; Pint., Pomp., .'ft).) Notwithstanding lies, he im¬ 
mediately sot out (60 n.c.) to take the place of Lucullus, 
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whom he treated with arrogance and the neglect of all com¬ 
mon civility. 

It is a fact admitted by the antient writers themselves, 
that the power of Mithridales was broken before Pompey 
undertook the command, but it is nevertheless certain that 
he acted with great energy and prudence, so that the expec¬ 
tations of the people at Romo were fully justified. He sent 
his lleet round the coast from Syria to the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus (Plut., Pomp., . 11 , 32), and hastened from Crete to Ga¬ 
latia, where he assembled his land-troops. Proposals which 
he undo to the king were rejected. Pompoy allowed 
Pinnules, king of Parthia, to make an attack on Armenia, 
and thereby made Kim his friend and ally. Mitliridates, 
seeing himself thus deprived of his hope of receiving succours 
from Parth ia {Appian, Milhrid-, 8 7; Dion Cass., xxxvi., p. 24), 
suod for peace; but the negotiation failed. Pompoy then 
marched througlit Lesser Armenia across the Euphrates to 
Aciliseue, in order to separate Mitliridates fromTigranes. The 
king took the same direction. The hostile armies met, and 
after some skirmishes Mithridates retreated to save his men, 
but lie was attacked by the Romans at niglil in a narrow pass, 
where 10,000 of his army were slain and an equal number 
made prisoners, while Pompoy only lost a small number. 
The king himself escaped with some horsemen to the Tauric 
Chersonese (Crimea). Pompoy, being unable to overtake 
him, took un his winter-quarters in Colchis, and founded 
the town of Nicopolis on the field of battle in Armenia. Ho 
then advanced against Artaxata, the capital of Tigrahes, 
who, being abandoned by his son, and discouraged at tlio 
approach of the enemy, appeared as a supplicant before 
Poutpey, who, pleased with his submission, called him the 
friend of the Romans, left him in the possession of his 
kingdom of Armenia, and only required a contribution of 
6000 talents, and his son as a hostage. A part of the 
Roman army remained under L. Afranius, in the country 
between the Euphrates and Araxes, while Pompey with the 
rest marched towards the north and took up his quarters 
on the river Cyrus(Kur), as the season was too far advanced 
to approach nearer the Caucasus. Ilerc the Romans were 
attacked by Orteses, king of Albania (Shirvun and Dagliis- 
tan), with a numerous army ; but Pompcy, no way daunted, 
defeated him; and when the king sued for peace, it was 
granted him on condition that he should allow the Romans 
a free passage through his territory. 

In the year 66 u.c. the Romans had again to sustain an 
attack from a king of the Iberians, between Albania and 
Colchis; but tliu barbarians were routed and put to flight, 
and the king sent both money and his sons as hostages to 
the Roman general. Pompey now proceeded to the mouth 
of the river Pliasis (Faz, or Rion), where he was joined by his 
legato Scrvilius, who had the command of the licet in the 
Euxine. From him ho learned that it would be useless to 
force lus way through the Caucasian regions to the Crimea, 
where his army might easily be destroyed; and therefore, on 
receiving information of an insurrection of the Albanians, 
ho returned to the river Cyrus. The barbarians wore easily 
routed, and Pompey again granted peace to their king: he 
determined at the same time to abandon Mitliridates to his 
own fate, and to seek richer laurels, and which were more 
easily to be gained, in Syria. He received ambassadors from 
several Eastern princos, who saw, or thought they saw, that 
their fate was in his hands; and even the nearest relations 
of Mitliridates joined the Romans, and threw open to them 
their fortresses. Pompqy, thus assured of his own good 
fortune, gave to Pontus the constitution of a Roman pro¬ 
vince : liis lieet however was ordered to <'ruiso in the Euxine, 
and to prevent provisions being conveyed to the king in the 
Crimea. 

On his march southward he passed the hills of Zela, where, 
three years before, a legate of Lucullus had been defeated 
by Mithridates. Pompey ordered the bones of the slain, 
which still lay scattered over the field, to be solemnly buried. 
On liis arrival in Syria ho dethroned Antioehus XL, and 
made his country, together with Phoenicia, a Roman pro¬ 
vince. In Palestine lie found a more resolute opposition. 
Jerusalem was distracted by a civil war between the two 
brothers llymmus and Aristobulus: Potnpey declared 
himself in favour of the former, and besieged Jerusalem. 
The town soon capitulated, but the Temple held out rather 
more than three months. Pompey entered the sanctuary, 
but did not allow bis soldiers to destroy anything. Aristo¬ 
bulus was sent to Romo as prisoner, mid Judina recognised 

the supremacy of Rome by an annual tribute. In Syria, 


Pompey was again complimented by ambassadors from 
various Eastern princes: Mithridates also sent envoys, and 
made a last attempt at negotiation ; but Pompey would hear 
of nothing but absolute submission, and the negotiaiious 
were broken off. Soon after, when Pompey was proceeding 
southward to add Arabia to his conquests, he received intel¬ 
ligence of the death of Mithridates; and having secured 
tlio submission of some Arabian chiefs, he hastened through 
Syria arid Citicia back to Pontus. Immense treasures were 
here surrendered to him; and Pharnaces, son of Miiliri- 
datos, sent the body of his father to Pompey; hut he refused 
to sec it, and ordered it to be buried with royal honours at 
Sinope. Pompey now gave to Phaniaccs the kingdom of 
Bosporus; Deiotarus, telrarch of Gulatia, was rewarded 
with Lesser Armenia; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus 
were made a Roman provinco under the name of Bithynia; 
Cilicia and Pamphylia under the name of Cilicia and Syria. 
Ariobarzanes received Cappadocia, und Tigranes was allowed 
to remain king of Great Armenia. After he had thus 
settled the affairs of Asia, Pompey prepared to return to 
Rome, where tho anticipation of his arrival called forth the 
activity of tho several parties; some dreading his arrival 
with a victorious and devoted army; others, particularly the 
enemies of Cicero, wishing for liis presence, that, as they 
said, hp might restore the constitution, which had been 
violated by Cicero in his proceedings against the Calilinarian 
conspiracy. (Pint., Cic., 23; Cato Min., 26; Suet., Cers., 
1G.) In January of the year 61 n.c., Pompey landed at 
Bruudusium sftid dismissed his armies; but he did not con¬ 
tinue his journey towards Rome until party rage had sub¬ 
sided. He was everywhere received with enthusiasm, and 
tho groater part of the population of Rome left the city to 
meet him before the gates, where he was solemnly received 
by the senate. After an interval of some months, he cele¬ 
brated his triumph over the pirates nnd Mithridates, the 
most magnificent that Romo had ever beheld. Large 
tables were carried before him, containing an account of ilm 
countries and princes that he had subdued; and of the ships, 
treasures, and prisoners lie had gained for tho republic 
an immense train of waggons followed, loaded with the 
spoils of the East. On the second day the imperator himself 
entered the city, and before his chariot walked the most 
distinguished of his prisoners, 324 in number, and behind 
him followed his legates and military tribunes. His army 
took no part in the triumph. (Appian; Dion Cass., xxxvii. 
24.) After the triumph was over, Pompey dismissed his 
prisoners to their native countries, with the exception of 
young Tigranes and Aristobulus; and with his spoils ho 
built a temple to Minerva, with inscriptions to commemo¬ 
rate his victories. 

After his triumph, he naturally expected that all liis 
measures in Asia and the distribution of lands which lie 
had promised to his soldiers would ho sanctioned by 
the senate, especially as he thought he was secure of 
the support of L. Afranius. whom he bad promoted 
to the consulship. But he fouud himself not only op¬ 
posed by Cato and the heads of tho senatorial party, but 
abandoned by the cowardly Afranius. This blow was toq 
sovere for a man like Pompey to bear, and lie now openly • 
joined the popular- party, a step which he could not safely 
retract, anu which involved him in those difficulties in 
which he at last perished. Csosar, who was sure that ho 
could not bo outstripped in tho affections of the people, sup¬ 
ported Pompey, and thus at oneo weakened the power of 1-he 
aristocracy, and gained over Pompey to his own interests. 
Crassus, the wealthiest of the Romans and the friend of 
the senate, was also easily gained over, and these three men 
now formed what is generally called the first triumvirate. 
During liis consulship, Ccesar (59 n.c.), by his Agrarian law, 
enabled Pompoy to fulfil the promises which he had made 
to his veterans: large districts of public land in Campania 
wore assigned to them. Ccesar at length also obtained for 
him the sanction of the arrangements he had made in Asia 
before lie left it. Pompey in liis turn was obliged to sup¬ 
port Cmsar, his apparent friend, in all his designs, and thus 
ho rendered himself more and more obnoxious to tlio aris¬ 
tocratic party; while on tho other hand he was neither liins- 
self sincerely devoted to tho people, nor regarded by them 
with any other feeling than astonishment for his military 
success. As Pompoy had divorced Mucia (Cic. adAtt., i. 12) 
the mother of his two sons, Ccesar, to secure him still more, 
gave him liis daughter Julia in marriage, with whom Pom- 
poy spent most of his time during this period in his villa of 
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Albanum near Rome, unconcerned about tbo sufferings of 
his great eulogist Cicero, who was driven into exile by tbo 
tribune Clodius; and it was not until Clodius bad made an 
attempt to assassinate Pompey that be promoted tbo recall 
of Cicero. Gratitude induced Cicero to endeavour to re-es¬ 
tablish Pompey in the popular favour, by procuring for him 
the prreiectura annonso for live years, and tbo proconsular 
power over all provinces, with fifteen legions at his com¬ 
mand. (Cic., AdAtt., iv. I; Dion Cass., xxxix. 9.) In this 
capacity he went to Sicily, whence he sent provisions to 
Rome, and the favour of the people was easily gained, as 
lho price of corn immediately began to fall. At the com¬ 
mencement of the year 56 b.c., Poinpey returned to Rome, 
where he exerted his iniluence for the restoration of Pto- 
leiuams Aulctcs, king of Egypt, who bad been expelled 
from his kingdom. Clodius, who had become curule tortile, 
uccused Milo; and when Pompey defended him, be was 
loaded with abuse by Clodius. This affair also involved 
him in a contest with the tribune Cato, who attacked him 
in the senate, and accused him of faithlessness to Cicero. 
The silence of the uudience inflamed Pom pay’s augur, and 
lie openly spoke of secret conspiracies against himself, 
pointing out his colleague Crassus as their author. lie was 
now conscious of having lost the favour of all parties, and 
saw nothing left but to repair to Crosar, who had taken up 
l«is winter-quarters at Luca, and to whom Crassus had 
already gone. Crosar reconciled the two men, and, about 
the middle of April, 56 b.c., concluded a secret treaty with 
them, according to which his own governorship of Gaul was 
to be prolonged for five years, and Pompey and Crassus to 
ho made corisuls for the following year, with the provinces 
of Spain and Africa for Pompey, and Syria tor Crassus. 
He moreover promised to exert all his influence with the 
people in their favour. 

Pompey now returned to Romo with renewed courage 
and arrogance, and with Crassus was a candidate for the 
consulship. The opposition, headed by tbo inflexible Cato, 
who saw through the plans of the triumvirs, was fierce, 
though useless; but when the day of election came, it was 
only after the forum had been occupied by armed forces 
that Pompey and Crassus attained their object. The tri¬ 
bune Tribonius was bribed to assign to the new consuls the 
provinces on which they themselves had already determined. 
Pompey, now again at the head of the Roman world, in¬ 
dulged in vain dreams of a final victory over bis rivals, not 
possessing penetration enough to see that lie was preparing 
bis own ruin, and that Caesar was only using him as an in¬ 
strument for the accomplishment of his own objects. 
Poinpey built a magnificent theatre, and amused the multi¬ 
tude for several days with the most gorgeous spectacles. 
But the result did not entirely answer his expectations, and 
when he shortly after raised troops in Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaul, and sent them to Spain under his legates Afranius 
and Petreius, the people loudly expressed their discontent. 
At the end of the year Crassus went to Syria, but Pompey 
governed his proviuco by his legates, and remained with bis 
army in the neighbourhood of Romo, ostensibly to provide 
Uic city with provisions, but the fact was that he thus 
hoped to obtain dictatorial power, and to disarm Crosar 
through the senate and the people without striking a blow. 
He interfered with the administration of justice, prevented 
the election of new consuls, and secretly kept up hostilities 
between the parties at Rome. In September of the year 
51 h.c., bis wife Julia died, and when proposals were made 
for a new alliance with the family of Crosar, he rejected 
them. Crassus in the meanwhile perished in Asia, and the 
triumvirate was changed into a duumvirate. Pompey had 
long wished for the dictatorship, and when the tribunes 
I.ucceius Iiirrus and Ccclius Vinicianus prevented the 
elections, and at last proposed to make Pompey dictator, he 
was obliged openly to come forward, but perceiving the 
vehement opposition of the senate and Cato, he withdrew, 
and Domitius Calvinus and Valerius Messala were elected 
consuls for the remainder of the year. At the end of their 
consulship, the elections were again disturbed, and Pompey 
conceived fresh hopes. In the ensuing quarrels between 
Milo and Clodius [Cicero], the senate, unable to maintain 
peace and order in the city, empowered Pompey to collect 
troops, and to put an end to the disturbances. Pompey was 
now again in liis proper sphere: his first object was, with 
the assistance of his soldiers, to thwart the plans of Milo, 
nnd to get rid of him he not only introduced new forms of 

orocedure, but also surrounded the court with soldiers ! 
1\C, No. 1151. 


during tlio trial of Milo, Milo was exiled, while others 
who were equally guilty were acquitted, as Pompi-y had no 
ground for fearing them. On the '25th 0 f February, 
Pompey was made solo consul, but on the 1st of August 
he made Metellus Scipio, whoso daughter Cornelia he had 
married, his colloaguc, and with him held the comitia to elect 
the consuls for the yea/ following. At the same lime an 
old law, that in many instances had been neglected, was 
renewed, which required that every candidate for a public 
office should bo a candidate in person at Rome. This was 
manifestly aimed at Crosar, who thereby would be compelled 
to give up the command of liis armies and to appear in 
Romo, if he wished to ho u candidate for the consulship. 
For himself Pompey obtained a prolongation of his pro¬ 
consulship over Spain for five years. While Pompey, 
during whose illness at Naples all Italy prayed for his re¬ 
covery, was more and more confirmed in his conviction that 
he was the first man of the republic, Crosar hud by the dis¬ 
tribution of large sums of money increased his party at 
Rome, and gained over to his interest several tribunes, 
among whom was the bold and eloquent Curio. Crosar, 
though absent from Rome, claimed to bo elected consul for 
the following year; and when Pompey and the senate re¬ 
quired him to dismiss lps army and present himself at 
Home as a candidate. Curio insisted that Pompey should 
likewise dismiss his army. [C.ksar.] After long discus¬ 
sions, the party of Pompey gained the day, and a decree was 
made declaring Crosar a public enemy unless ho resigned 
his command and came to Rome as a private man. The 
public authorities at the same time received orders to guard 
the republic against any danger, and Pompey was allowed 
to make use of the public treasury for the purposeof raising 
an army in Ituly. Pompey had declared that he only 
needed to stamp with his foot upon the earth to call forth 
new legions; but when he found that ho had miscalculated, 
he ami the wholo senatorial party were thrown into tho 
greatest confusion by the intelligence that Crosar was ad¬ 
vancing towards Rome. On this occasion Cicero exclaimed, 
‘Pompey, thou hast betrayed us!’ Cato however thought 
it advisable to declare Poinpey general of the republic. 
Pompey with his few troops could do nothing; he left the 
city accompanied by the consuls, most o£ the senators, Cato, 
Cicero, and others of tho aristocratic party; they hastened 
to Capua, and thence to Brtindusium. Tho consternation 
among those who were obliged to remain in the city was 
indescribable; they dreaded a renewal of tho scenes that 
they had witnessed under Marius and Sujla. But Crosar 
by his moderation won tho hearts of all. From Brundusium 
Poinpey tied to Dyrrhachium in Epirus, which lie strongly 
garrisoned and fortified, while Crosar established his power 
in tho West. Tho position of Pompey was more advan¬ 
tageous to him than any other he could have chosen, for 
the licet was at his command, and lie could raise new 
troops without grout dillieulties; but he had to struggle 
with his own party, some blaming him for not offering 
battle to Ccesar, and others for not accepting the proposals 
of peace which Crosar repeatedly made to him. IIis own 
plan was to weaken his enemy without fighting a battle. 
But C'rosur received reinforcements from Italy, and Pompey 
was cut off from Dyrrhachium; in a buttle which ensued, 
Crosar was defeated, and directed his inarch into Thessaly. 
After this success, the senatorial party imagined that all the 
work was done, and that they might without any danger 
return to Italy; and when Pompey declared that Greece 
must first bo cleared of tho enemy, they urged the imme¬ 
diate necessity of battle. Ctosar knowing tins disposition 
of his adversaries, compelled them, cm the 9thof August, 
48 b.c., to give battle in the plains of Pharsultis. Pompey 
was defeated, and though he had still considerable forces at 
his command, lie was disheartened. Ho fled to the mouth 
of the river Pencils, and thence sailed to Lesbos, w hither 
ho had sent liis wife Cornelia and bis younger son. By tho 
advice of one of liis friends he determined to seek refuge m 
Egypt, whose king was indebted to him for the restoration 
of his father. Ho lauded there on tho 28th of September, 
but was treacherously murdered in the presence of tho king 
and his army by the tribune Scptimius, at the instigation of 
Achillas and Theodotus, who feared tho anger of Ciusar. 
The wife and child of Pompey, who were still on board the 
ship, and saw the murder, hastened away. The murderers 
cut off the head of Pompey and left the body on the beach, 
where it was buried by a freeilmun anil a veteran. Caesar, 

who arrived in Egypt tliree days later, shed tears at the 
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night of the head of Pompey, and put his murderers to 

death. 

Pompey was 53 years old at the time of his death. It is 
diUieult to form a correct judgment of his character, for ho 
was not, like Marius. Sulla, and Caesar, a man of singleness 
of principle and purpose, but he changed his position ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
which ho was unable to control. Though by birth not be¬ 
longing to the senatorial party, he was by his immense for¬ 
tune placed on a level with them, and made himself their 
champion, though they could never sympathise with him; 
for the people ho had no heart, and when he joined the 
popular party, it was solely to satisfy his own ambitious 
views, lie was thus in reality throughout his life lloating 
belwecu two parties, and was neither in his private nor 
public life a faithful friend. Ilis only object was to be 
looked upon as the first man of the state, and he objected 
to no means of accomplishing this end, oven though they 
tended to subvert the constitution. In his civil adminis¬ 
tration of the state, and during the whole period from his 
great triumph to the war with Ctnsnr, the little that lie did 
was not calculated materially to improve the condition of 
his country. Ambition and vanity were the leading fea¬ 
ture.-; of his character, and a calculating selfishness pervaded 
even thing that lie did. Ilis real fame must, rest on his 
conduct as a general, though lie was inferior in this respect 
Jo most, of the great generals of his age. In his private life 
he formed indeed a contrast with most of his contempo¬ 
raries, for though immensely rich, he lived simply, ab¬ 
stained from all debauchery and excesses, and was faithful 
in his matrimonial relations. It is nl-o generally acknow¬ 
ledged that lie did not enrich himself l>v extoiti-n in Iris 
provinces, though no man had ever had more opportunities, 
and that he was conscientious in the application of the 
public money. As regards bis intellectual powers, lie was 
not above mediocrity, although lie sometimes aliened to bo 
the patron of science and literatuie. Cicero judged of him 
differently at different time-, according as he was governed 
by momentary impulse or by what lie considered the good 
of the stale. Ilis features in his statues and busts are, ac¬ 
cording to Niebuhr, expressive o! a high degree of vul¬ 
garity and rudeness: others think them majestic and im¬ 
posing. (See the*artieles Ck.kko, C'.ksab, Skrtorivs, 
.MmuuD.vri-.H, and especially lVmipev’s Life in Drmuann’s 
(Jtxe/iic/ile Bonn;, fyc., vol. iv\, p. dg-i-356.) 
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l'O.M1*151 US, CNKIUS MAGNUS, the elder of the 
two sons of the luumvir Pompey and of Muei.i. lie 
was horn abut:*. 77 n.c. According to Appian, lie and his 
brother Sextus accompanied their father on liis expedi¬ 
tion against, the pirates. When the war with Caesar moke 
out, he win sent to 15gypt to collect troops, and when ho 
returned to his father’s fleet in the Adriatic wiih 500 
horsemen and 50 ships, and found that. Cmsnr had been 
allowed to cross the Adriatic, lie fell very indignant and 
iiuriit several of the hostile ships. After the defeat of his 
father, lie sent his squadron hark to Alexandria and re¬ 
mained w ith ihe main armament near Coreyra, justly ob¬ 
serving that w ith such a fleet there could he no reason for 
de-pair. In the spring -17 h.c., when sailing with the fleet to 
Africa, lie was informed by his brother of the murder of hi? 
father. The aristocratic party, whose interests wore now 
distinct from those of the family of Pompey, dal not wish 
young Cueius Pompey to In; among them in Africa, and 
Lent him to Spain, where he might prepare for them a 


refirgo if they should be unsuccessful in their contest 
Cncms, after having taken possession of several small 
islands, landed, in Spain (46 n.c.)* where he was shortly after 
joined by his brother Sextus, who had left Africa after the 
defeat of the senatorial party at Thapsus. Cnoius soon col¬ 
lected an army of 13 legions, butCtesar did not at first think 
him an adversary of any consequence, and sent only his 
legate C. Didius against him. At tlio end of the year how¬ 
ever he found it necessary to follow himself. On the 17th 
of March, 45 n.c., Cnoius was defeated in the bloody battle of 
Munda (Monda in Granada), and Hying to Cartcia, attempted 
to escape across the sea. Being thwarted in this attempt, 
he directed his steps towards the interior of Spain. Ilis 
enemies followed, and overtook him in the neighbourhood 
of Lauron, where ho was killed. Being naturally of a pas¬ 
sionate disposition, the fate of his father had tilled him with 
an insatiable desire of revenge, and changed Ins natural 
boldness into a kind of savage audacity. See tlio article 
(JjKSAR, anil the detailed account of the war in Spain in the 
book De Bello Hispanienxi. 

POMPEIUS, SEXTUS MAGNUS, the younger son of 
the triumvir and of Mueia, was bom in 75 n.c. At the 
time of the war with the pirates he was a boy of eight years 
of age, and when his father fought the battle of Pharsalos he 
was with his stepmother Cornelia in Lesbos. After witness¬ 
ing the murder uf his father in Egypt, he lied with Cornelia 
to Cyprus, and soon alter joined his brother Clients, who w as 
sailing with the lleet to Africa. When the senatorial party 
was defeated at. Thapsus, ho went with Lubienus and others 
to Spain to rejoin his brother, but. stopped at Cordubu. 
After learning the unhappy issue of the bailie of Munda, 
lie left Corduba, and for a time wandered about as a robber 
in the country of the Lacetani. A number of malcontents 
and fragments of the army of liis brother soon assembled 
around him. and with them ho began to carry on a kind of 
guerilla warfare. Supported by the natives (Dion Cassius, 
xlv. 10), he look several towns, and neither C. Carriuas nor 
Asinius Pollio was able to cope with hitu. lie soon made 
himself master of all Btetiea and a part of Ilispnnia Tarra- 
eonensis, and assumed the title of iinperator. 'flic only 
object of Sextus, as he himself afterwards declared, was to be 
restored to his country and to recover the confiscated estates 
j of his father. (Lie., Ad AIL, xvi. 4.) Il was proposed in tho 
-eu ite to recall him and to give him from the public Hea¬ 
rn.) a sum of money equivalent to the property of his 
father. The proposal was supported by Antony ; but Sextus, 
mistrusting the optimntes as well as the veterans of Ciosar, 
advanced with his forces as far as Massilia to watch tlie 
course of i vents m Italy. The senate made him chief ad¬ 
miral of the lleet, but when Oct avian, Antony, and Lcpidus 
formed a new triumvirate, .Sextus was declared an outlaw. 
Being however supported by liis lleet, lie. cruised as a pirate 
in the Mediterranean, and at last succeeded in taking posses¬ 
sion of Sicily. The number of proscribed or ruined indivi¬ 
duals and of slaves who flocked to his standard increased 
daily, as lie promised them Uglier rewards than his enemies 
offered for his head. He also received reinforcements from 
.V. (Jomilieius, governor of the pro'inee of Africa. (Dion* 
Cass., xlviii. 17.) Rome at this time suffered from scarcity, 
and Oetavian sent out Q. Sulvidicnus Rufus (-hi n.c.) with 
a squadron, who however only succeeded in protecting the 
coasts of Italy. During the campaign of Philippi, Sextus 
remained inactive, confining himself to tho defence of Sicily, 
and only harassing tho coasts of Italy, whereby he increased 
the scarcity of provisions at Romo. When, in the spring of 
tho year -it) ti.c., Antony on liis return from Egypt found 
the gates of Brunilusium closed upon him by Oetavian, lie 
requested Sextus Pompey to assist him against Oetavian. 
Pompey without hesitation sent a division of cavalry and a 
squadron to southern Italy. But tho triumvirs soon be¬ 
came reconciled, and after concluding a fresh treaty among 
themselves (tardus Brundusinnm), they determined to make 
war upon Pompey, who now recommenced cutting off all 
supplies from Rome. The city was thus thrown into such 
a state of suffering and discontent, that at last the people in 
open rebellion compelled tho triumvirs to a reconciliation 
with Pompey. In :tt) n.c. a treaty was concluded with hint, 
in which ho obtained tho proeotisulship of Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Achaio, and promised to supply liaiy with pro¬ 
visions. But this reconciliation proved to be little more 
than a farce, for when Sextus returned to Sicily, Antony 
refused to give up Aeliaia, and Oetavian complained that 
Pompey allowed piracy to he curried on in the Mediter 
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ranean. *A rupture betweon Pompey and Octavian ensued, ] rist- His age may bo approximated to from several circum- 
^and Menodorus,tho admiral of the former, went over to Oc- ’stances. He is supposed to be the Sextus mentioned bv 
*t avian, and treacherously surrendered to him Sardinia and ; Gaius in connection with Julianus (ii. sift), in t| u . oxl , a( 't 
Corsica. Octavian was now bout upon destroying the Pom- j from the ‘ Liber Singularis’ of the ‘ Enclioiridioti’ of Pompo- 
peian party, but his licet was twice defeated by the admirals j nius (Dig., i., lit. 2, s. 2), wc have a list of the various Ro¬ 
of Pompey, first near Curaa and then near Messina. Pom- man jurists, ending with Snlvianus Julianus, from wlr 
pay however, as usual, did not avail himself of his victories, circumstance it may bo concluded that lie was at leant 
and allowed Octavian to repair liis losses. The faithless younger than Julianus. A difficulty however arises from 
Menodorus now returned with seven ships to his former the fact of a Potnponius being oficn cited bv Julianus (Dig., 
master. M. Vipsanius Agrippa was appointed by Octavian iii„ tit. 5, s. 6), and from there being cited in the * Digi^f 
as chief admiral of his fleet, and a lauding was to be made both a Sextus Pomponius and a Sextus and a Pompomns. 
on three parts of the island of Sicily at once; but the licet (Dig., xx\., tit. 1, s. 32.) Sextus Pomponius is cited by 
was dispersed by a storm, and l^epidus alone reached Lily- Pomponius. ( Dig., xxviii, tit. 5, s. 41.) On the whole it 
btcum. Pompey even now remained inactive, and offered seems likely that there was a Pomponius ami a Sextus Potn- 
sueiilices to Neptune, whoso son he called himself. (Dion ponius who was sometimes simply called Sextus. Rut if 
Cass., xlviii. i‘J; Horat., Epod., 9.) Menodorus again there were two, it is difficult to say when they respectively 
deserted Pompey, and in a sea-fight off Mylso against, j lived or what they respectively wrote. Pomponius survived 
Agrippa, Pompey lost 30 ships and was unable to prevent j the emperor Antoninus-Pius. (Dig-, 1., tit. 12, s. 11.) In 
Octavian from landing at Tauromcnium. After several one passage he calls Gaius (Dig., xlv., lit. 3, s. 39) ‘Gains 
skirmishes, Agrippa at length (36 n.c.) in a great sea-fight ■ nostcr.’ From all these circumstances it may be concluded 
near Nauloclius decided the fate of Pompey, who, when ho ' that a Pomponius lived under Antoninus Pius anil survived 

heard of the desertion of his laud-troops, fled with his him. If there was a Sextus Pomponius, he was older than 
daughter and 17 ships from Messina to Asia. Ho was not ' Pomponius. The works of Pomponius. as cited m the Flo- 
followed by Octavian, and found an hospitable reception j routine Index, are thirty books * Ad Q. Murium Led ion urn.’ 
with G. Furnitis, the legate of Antony. Hut ho soon lost ■ thirty-five to Sabinus, twenty books of Kpistnkc, fifteen 
the confidence of his host by sending secret envoys to books of Vaviiw l.ectiuiies, seven books to Plautius, five books 
the Parlhiuns and taking possession of Lumpsaous. An | of Fidei-cominissa, five books of Sc-natns consuHa, live books 
open war broke out between him and Furnius, and when i of Roguhp, and two books of the Knchciriilinn. 

Antony, who was at the time in Alexandria, heard of it, he ! The ‘ Knc.lieiridion," as extracted in the ‘ Digest,’ is called 
soul Tilius with a fleet of 120 ships against the dangerous : ‘ Tiber Singularis.’ It contains an historical sketch of the 
guest. Poiupey lied to Amu lia, hut being overtaken by ! origin and progress of the Roman law, anil a list of the 

his enemies and deserted by his troops, lie surrendered, and ! law writers to the time of Pomponius, in which it. i> al.-o 

was put to death at Miletus (36 n.c.), either at the command | mentioned what writers respectively belonged to the schools 
of Antony himself or of Titius, who wished to remove a man J of Ateius Capilo and Laheo, who lived in the time of An- 
who might easily bo the cause of a rupture between the j guslus, and were the founders or heads of two separate 
triumvirs. schools ((-choke). 

Sextus Pompey was 40 years old at the time of his death. POMPONIUS MELA. [Mki.a.] 

lie had been deprived of all that was dear to him, and was l’OMPTlNK or PONTINE MARSHES ( I'innii P>>t. 

draw'll into a war which he would willingly have avoided, if i tinr, in Italian) is the name of a low marshy plain m ti 

lie could have been restored to liis country and could have Papal State, about 21 miles long fiom norlli-w. si to smith 

recovered his property without it. In his undertakings he j east, from For. Appio to Terracinu, and varying fi-mn eight 
owed almost all his success to favourablecircumstam-es and j to ten miles in breadth. It. is hounded mi the east by ;ln 
to the great reputation of bis name, for lie himself was lici- Monti Lcpini. On the west it is bounded by a lange id 

tber active nor prudent. (Vel. Pal., ii., 73.79; (Jic., Ad Alt., j downs from 39 to f>o feet high, which begin on the south at 

vi. 4.) lie assumed the name of Pius, because lie endea- : Mount Circeo, an insulated calcareous mountain KH'O feet, 
voured to avenge tlic death of his father and liis brother: this high, which juts out into the sea, ami tliuiee run to the. 

surname appears on many of his coins. [Pompeuis, Cnkius.] j northwards parallel to and at the distance of from two to 

POMPKIUS, TltOGUS. [Taomis.] ‘ three miles from the coast, leaving a belt of land between 

POMPEY’S PILLAR. [Alexandria.] them and the sea, which is partly covered by forests and 

PO'MPlLUS, according to Latreille, a genus of Hymen- partly occupied by lagoons. This licit, has no water cole¬ 
opterous insects of the section Fossores anil family Split*- j omnication with the basin of the Poniplino mar-dies. From 
giilae. .In the systems of Dr. Leach, Mr. Sliuckard, and j Mount Circeo eastward to Tcrraeina, nnol her ridge of i' •«u s 
some others, this group of insects is regarded as a family, j of much smaller dimensions runs close to the sea coast, and 
PotupilidiC, llie principal characters of which are as follows: ! is cut through by the canal called Pm iaime di lkulnio, 
—posterior legs at least as long as the head nod thorax \ which is the great outlet, of the waters of the Pomptnii: 
taken together; antenna; of the female formed of long j marshes. On the north and ncrth-wcal the I’omptme 
joints, generally distinct and often curved; prothorax at marshes border on the dry plains of Cisicrnn and Suiim 
’least as broad again ns long; its posterior margin arched; ; neta. from whence the general slope of the suilaen is to the 
abdomen obovoid, without any long petiole at. the base. j south-east, in the direction of the length ol' the mar-hy 
The Pompilidm are extremely active: they run and fly i (dam, on one side of which the ground n-es gently lowani- 
with great rapidity, are for the most part, of moderate the Lcpini ridge, anil on the other towards the teniu-r nr 
size, and often adorned with red and black colours ;—at downs above mentioned. The greatest depression is towards 
least those species which belong to the genus Pnmpilus. the south <t»st extremity, whole an extent ol’ about tim e m 
Those insects burrow in the ground, preferring sandy situa- lour square miles is below the .evel of the sea. All ific¬ 
tions, and store their cells with spiders, which constitute the rest, of the surface of the plain is above the sea level, bein ’, 
food of their larvm. about IS feet at For. Appio at the north-west or upper ei d 

In the g«uus Pompilux, tlic superior wings have one mar- of the marshes, and declining gradually along the c otic ol 
ginal cell, which is semicircular, and sometimes nearly tri- the plain, until it i« only five fi t. at the point whe.e iho 
angular; and three suhtnarginal cells; the first, of these is | waters flow into the canal or m-Uiury of B.-ulino, 
as long or longer than the two following cells; the second j The rivers which flow into tins basin are, beginning from 
receives thefirst recurrent nervureahout its centre; and the the north,—1, La Topi::. a muddy stream which n.-.es m the 
third, which is either triuugular or subquadratc, receives ! heights of Giuliuuo and G'ori, east of Vcllein: 2, the N in fit, 
the second recurrent nervure. A fourth submargiual cell is j which lias its soutco at tlm loot, of the mountain on which 
sometimes traceable. Norma is built; 3, the (Javata, which issues out of a small 

This genus contains numerous species. Mr. Shuckard, lake near Sormoncta; 4, the Uicute, a dear perennial 
in his work on the indigenous Fossorial Ilymenoptcrn, stream which rises at the font of the Monti Lcpini, m .-n- 
describes eighteen species. Casenuove, not far from Sozze; 5, the Amazcim, which 

Besides Pompilus proper, the genera Ceropales and rises in adeep valley of I lie Monti Lcpini, called Vnllei-oi-n, 
Aporux are included inlhe present family. An account of and drains a considerable tract of country lie fore ii enters 
these genera and of the English species they contain will the Pornptiuc plain by a narrow defile below 1’ipcm.i: ii, 
he found in Mr. Shuekard’s work. the I’eilieata, a smaller stream which rises in ihe nioimlain-'. 

POMPION. [Pumpkin.] of Sonnino. The French engineer Prmiy demonstrates in 

POMPO'NIUS SEXTUS, a distinguished Roman ju- bis able work (Description 1hjdr<igraphiipin i‘t Uitforiijuc 
• 1 3 D 2 
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des Marais Poulins, 4to., with an Atlas, Paris, 1822), that 
one-half at least of the water which flows into the plain of 
the Pump tine marshes is derived from subterraneous drain¬ 
ings of thu more elevated neighbouring basins of the Sacco, 
the Liris, and the Anio, as the average quantity of rain 
which falls upon the whole extent of the Poinplinu basin is 
not equal to one-half of the quantity of water which finds 
its way into the sea through the rostuary of Badino. The 
river Ufeiite alone, which issues out of a rock, having no 
apparent upper basin or drainage to feed it, is sufficiently 
large to turn mills and boar loaded boats near its source. 

Tliere is every appearance that, the basin of the Pomptinc 
marshes was once a gulf of the sea, which 1ms been gradu¬ 
ally tilled tip by alluvium from the mountains. The oldest 
historical records exhibit this tract ns occupied by the 
Vulsci, who had numerous towns, some of which were 
situated in the most marshy part, of the country. One of 
these towns, calh 1 Suessa Pomotia, which was destroyed by 
Tarquin the Prom ,is supposed to have given its name to the 
whole region. Tin- country was evidently very fertile, for we 
read in Livy fix. 2.ij that, in the year 322 of Hume the Ro¬ 
mans in a season of scarcity sent to the Poniptine nger for 
a supply of corn. In the years 367-8 the tribune L. Siciiius 
proposed a distribution of the lauds of that district among 
the poorer citizens. About 442 of Rome, the censor Apuins 
Claudius Cirrus constructed the lino road which still hears 
his name across the length of the Pomptinc region, the soil 
of which must have then been sufficiently compact to hear 
the great weight of the causeway. The luvel of the original 
, ground cm which it was constructed has been found to be 
about four feet, above the sea-level, at a distance of 12 miles 
fiom the coast. But on arriving at the fool of the rock of 
Foronin, Appius found that if lie continued the road in a 
straight line, he must pass through a soft, marshy tract, 
and lie was induced In deviate from the direct line in order 
to avail himself of the more solid ground which lay near 
the foot of the Monti Lepiui. At some period of the cen¬ 
tury and a half that followed the building of the Appian 
way, the country seems to have undergone great deteriora¬ 
tion, either from natural or civil causes, and io have become 
partly inundated, for we find the consul Cornelius Ccthegus, 
in the year of Rome 592, applying himself to the draining 
of the marshes and restoring the land to cultivation, and it 
was then that new towns arose on the ruins of the nntient 
towns of the Volsci, under the names of Ties Pontes, Tres 
Tnhcrnro, ad Medias, &e. 

The civil wars and the devastation which accompanied 
them again caused the hydraulic works of the Poniptine 
marshes to be neglected, until Augustus made or restored 
several canals, especially a navigable canal which followed 
the line ol‘ the Via Appia, and upon which Horace per¬ 
formed part of his journey to Brundusium (Sat.i. 5). Nerva 
and Trajan restored parts of the Via Appia which had sunk, 
and Antoninus Pius constructed a port at Terracina. After 
this we find no more records of the Pompline marshes till 
the reign of Theodoric, who turned his attention to the 
draining of this tract, and charged a patrician numod CCeci¬ 
lias Decius with the execution of his orders. After that 
epoch wo know no more of the state of the country until 
the end of the thirteenth century, when Pope Boniface VIII., 
whose family, the Caetnni, were feudal lords of Sermoncla 
and of the greater part of the Monti Lepini, constructed 
some works for the drainage of part of the marsh. Leo X. 
employed the engineer Giovanni Scotti to repair and en¬ 
large the canal of Badino, which is the great outlet of the 
marshes. Sixtus V. constructed a lateral canal, which, 
running nearly parallel to the Via Appia, receives the wa¬ 
ters of the western .part of the marshes and carries them to 
the common rostuary of Badino. This canal is still called 
Fiume Sisto. Notwithstanding this, the Pomptine marshes 
were in a deplorable state when Pius VI. ascended the 
pontifical throne in 1774. All the canals were encumbered 
with mud, about 60,000 acres were under water, the Via 
Appia was covered with alluvium and aquatic plants, and a 
few sickly fishermen were the only inhabitants of the re¬ 
gion. Lalnnde, in his ‘ Voyage en Italic,’ gives a lamentable 
description of the appearance of the country in 1766. In 
1777 Pius VI., after having consulted Boscovich, Ximenes, 
Manfredi, and other mathematicians, entrusted the draining 
of the Pomptine marshes to Rupini, an engineer of Bologna, 
who had acquired a reputation by his hydraulic labours in 
the territory of his native town. The pope began by pur¬ 
chasing that part of the ground which was entirely covered 


with water from those who had prescriptive rights to it. 
He then suggested to Rapini, in a letter dated 17th of 
January, 1777, that the best plan of drainage would lie by* 
digging a capacious canal along tlio whole length of the 
marshes parallel to the line of the antient Appian road, 
which should bo restored at. the same time. In 1778 the 
works begun. Rapini began by clearing the canal of Ba¬ 
dino as far as where it meets the Via Appia, and he then 
began to excavate a canal parallel to that road. As ho 
proceeded on his work, which could only be carried on dur¬ 
ing the winter and spring months on account of the pesti¬ 
lential air of the summer months, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the waters lower, and the old causeway of the Via 
Appia, with its arches and bridges, emerge from the stag¬ 
nant lagoon in which it had been buried for ages. From 
seven to eight thousand workmen were employed for more 
than three years, and at last, in 1781, the excavation of the 
canal was carried as far as Forum Appii, at the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the marshy regions. The canal, thus opened 
in a straight line of about 14 miles long, was appropriately 
named ‘Linea Pi a.’ It is from 40 to 50 feet wide and 9 feet 
deep, and is embanked the whole length. 

Rapini afterwards cleared the lateral or western oannT, 
railed Fiume Sisto, and introduced into it the waters of the 
Ninth and of the Tepia from the upper part of the marshes. 
This important canal, which describes a curve of nearly 30 
miles in length, is from 20 to 30 feet wide. 

In the eastern part of the marshes a new bed was dug and 
embanked for the river TJfente, and was made to join the 
Amazeno at Ponte Maggiore, after which the united stream 
joins the Linea Pia. Two other canals, railed Schiazza and 
Botte, were excavated parallel to the main canal, with cross 
cuts at the distance of one mile each, which open into the 
Linea Pia so us to drain the intermediate space. 

Lastly, a branch of the Portatore, or great emissary, was 
made to run into the port of Terracina in the shape of ait 
embanked uml navigable canal. All these works, which 
lasted about fifteen or sixteen years, cost Pius VI. only nine 
millions of francs, or 360,660/. sterling. Rapini having 
died, his son-in-law Astolti continued tlio works; but un¬ 
fortunately the state of the papal treasury and the confusion 
resulting from the French revolutionary invasion prevented 
their completion. Sonic years after, when Napoleon took 
possession of the Papal State, a commission was appointed 
to superintend the hydraulic works of the Pomptine 
marshes, and 200,000 francs were granted annually for the 
purpose of draining them. A fresh embankment of the 
Amazeno, a rapid current, was effected, ami the interme¬ 
diate canal of Schiazza was lengthened, in order to drain 
more effectually the space between the central line and the 
Monti Lepini. With regard to the western portion of the 
marshes, several engineers advised that advantage should 
be taken of a colossal excavation called traditionally Rio 
Martino, but which probably dates from the Roman times. 
This canal is cut across the western downs, and affords a 
direct communication between the middle part pf the 
marshes and the sea; it is about 5006 feet long, from 60 to 
100 feet wide, and about 40 feet deep. By clearing and 1 
continuing this excavation to the sea, it was proposed to 
make it the common emissary of tlio Tepia and other streams 
which flow through the upper or north-west part of the 
marshes, and which are now apt to encumber the canal 
called Fiume Sisto with their deposits. BulProny objected 
to this plan, because he thought it necessary not to dimi¬ 
nish the current of water which runs out through the 
rostunry of Badino. Consequently the Rio Martino has 
remained useless. Since the Restoration, all that has been 
done for the Pomptine marshes has been to maintain 
tlio drainago in the state in which Pius VI. left it, 
by keeping the canals clear and the dykes in repair. The 
greater part of the plain is covered with rich pastures, in 
which are fod numerous herds of horned cattle, and other 
parts of it are sown with rice, wheat, and Indian’ corn, and 
afford rich crops. In the spring, before the great heat ren¬ 
ders the atmosphere unwholesome, it has the appearance of 
a most delightful region. But, except the post stations 
along the high road, and some scattered huts here and 
there, there is no permanent population throughout the 
whole of the plain. The great actuary of Badino is be¬ 
tween 70 and 80 feet wide; there is about 4 feet water over 
the bar, and nearly 10 feet water inside of it, where boats 
find a safe anchorage. 

Further details concerning this interesting country are 
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found in the works of Prony; Nicolai, Dei Boniflcamenti 
delle Terre Pontine ; Bolognini, Memorie dell' antico e pre¬ 
sente St:do delle Paludi Pontine ; andTournon, Etudes Sta- 
tistiijhex stir Rome. 

PUNANG. [Hindustan', vol. xii., p. 204.] 

PONCE DE LEON, ItODUlGO. bom in 1413, was an 
illegitimate and younger sou of John Ponce de Leon, Count 
of Areos, a Castilian nobleman, and Dona Leonora Nufiez 
de Prado, a lady of rank. Thu brilliant qualities of the 
youth so far gained him the atfuction of his father, that 
lie asked and obtained the royal sanction to bequeath him 
his titlo and estates, to the prejudice of legitimate heirs. 
He served his apprenticeship to the art of war in the various 
campaigns ugainst the Moors, displaying oil every occasion 
the greatest ability and personal courage. When scarcely 
seventeen years old, ho obtaiued at Madrono a victory over 
the Moors, accompanied with a signal display of personal 
prowess. Having stopped to adjust his buckler, which was 
unlaced, lie was suddenly surrounded by a party of the 
enemy; he however snatched a sling from one of them, and 
made so good a use of it, that al'ler disabling several, ho 
compelled the rest to take to flight ; for which feat of arms 
the king complimented him with the title of the youthful 
David. At the death of his father, in 1409, Rodrigo suc¬ 
ceeded him in liis title, and soon after married the daughter 
of the Marquis of Villena, the minister of Henry IV., through 
whose influence he was raised to the dignity of Marquis of 
Cadiz. This alliance attached him to the fortunes of 
Ilenry, in his disputes with his brother Alfonso, and subse¬ 
quently with Isabella, on the accession of the latter to the 
throne of Castile. Rodrigo did not engage in any open act 
of resistance; but retired to his estates, and occupied him¬ 
self entirely in prosecuting an hereditary feud with the 
house of Guzman, a family which from antient times 
divided with his own tho interests of Atidalucia. In the 
glorious wars which put an Ciul to tho Mohammedan power 
in the Peninsula, the marquis took a very active part. 
Having early in 1482 received intelligence that the important 
fortress of Albania was but slightly garrisoned, he marched 
up to it, and succeeded in scaling the walls and surprising 
the garrison. In 1483, ho accompanied a marauding expe¬ 
dition against Malaga, headed by the grand-master of Sant¬ 
iago, Don Alonso de Cardenas, who entrusted to him the 
command of the centre; hut being suddenly attacked and 
surrounded by considerable forces of the enemy, whilst in 
the intricate passes of the Axarquia, the Christian army 
was completely routed, ajnl very few knights escaped 
alive. The marquis, after performing prodigies of valour, 
succeeded in extricating himself from the peril, and es¬ 
caping with a few followers. During the siege of Velez 
(April, 1487) he saved the life of Ferdinand, who, having 
been surrounded by a party of the enemy, must in¬ 
evitably have perished without his timely aid. He also 
greatly distinguished himself during the siege of Malaga 
(May, August, 1487) by repulsing a sally made by the 
garrison, and he wus present at tho surrrender of Baza 
(1488) and Granada (January, 1492). This gallant soldier 
.survived only a few months the close of tho Moorish war, 
to which lie had so elliciently co-operated. He died in his 
palace at Seville, on the 28th of August, 1492, from the 
effects of a disorder brought on by the fatigues of his mili¬ 
tary life. At his death, Ferdinand and Isabella, with all 
their court, went for several days into deep mourning. 

(Bcrtmldez, Cronica de los Reyes Catulicos, Geneu- 
ln/ria lie los Ponces de Leon; Prescott, Ferdinand and 
Isabella.) 

PONCE DE LEON, JUAN, one of the early Spanish dis¬ 
coverers in America, was a native of Leon in Spain, and when 
a boy was page to Pedro Nufiez de Guzman, Senor of Toral. 
From an early age he had been schooled to war, and served 
in the various campaigns against the Moors of Granada. 
He accompanied Columbus in his second voyage in 1493; and 
having subsequently distinguished himself in the campaign 
against the Indians of Higuey, he was appointed to tho com¬ 
mand of the conquered territory, as lieutenant of the gover¬ 
nor of Hispaniola. In 1508, having received intelligence from 
the natives that the mountains of the neighbouring island of 
Boriquen, or Puerto Rico, abounded with gold, he applied 
to the governor Ovando for permission to make an expedi¬ 
tion to the island, and having obtained it, sailed thither, in 
a caravel, .with a few Spaniards, and several Indians to act 
as interpreters or guides. Ponce landed near the residence 
of thc principal cacique, Agueybank, who treated him and 


liiS suite with great kindness, and gave them a largo quan¬ 
tity of gold. With these b ood tidings Ponce returned lo 
Hispaniola, and obtained from the governor pemii>sion, 
as well as the necessary supplies, to undertake the Mibjilla¬ 
tion of the island. Before the supplies were completed how¬ 
ever, liis patron Ovando was recalled, and succeeded by Don 
Diego Columbus, who deprived Ponce of his command, and 
appointed another governor over the island. In the mean¬ 
while Ovando, who had now returned to Spain, having 
made a favourable representation of his merits, Ponce was 
re-appointed in 1509, and entrusted with the conquest of the 
island. After many hard-fought battles with the natives, 
who proved to be far more warlike than those of Hispa¬ 
niola, and the death of their cacique Agueybanii, who fell 
in a skirmish, Ponce completed the subjugation ol' tho 
island; notwithstanding which he was again deprived of 
the command, and replaced by Juan Ccron. Incapable of 
quiet life, Ponce soon turned his eyes to some other scene 
of conquest. Ho appears to have conceived the singular 
idea that there was yet a third world to bo discovered, 
and lie hoped to be the first to reach it; hut ns lie was 
then fast advancing in life, and his constitution had boon 
very much impaired by tho fatigues and privations of for¬ 
mer voyages, he decided to sail llrst to a certain island 
of the Bahama group, culled Bimini, where, according 
to a tradition current uniting tho natives of Puerto 
Rico, was a fountain possessing the power of restoring 
youth. In search of this marvellous ibuntuiu Ponco 
sailed, on the third of March, 1512, from the port of St. 
Germain in tho island of Puerto llico. Having arrived 
at the Bahamas, he visited all the islands, one after an¬ 
other, and drank of every fountain, fiver, or lake that ho 
found; but liis inquiries for tho island of Bimini were all 
in vain. Ponce however was not discouraged; and after 
repairing his ships, he again put to sea, and shaped his 
course to the north-west. In this way, on Sunday, the 
27th of March, he came in sight of what he supposed to 
ho ail island, which, from tliu circumstance of its being dis¬ 
covered on a Palm Sunday, and tho ground being covered 
with (lowers, was called * Pascua Florida. 1 Police took 
possession of the country in tho name of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and again started in search of the desired 
island ; hut after some months of unsuccessful cruise, ho 
returned to Puerto Rico, and thence to Spain, where he ar¬ 
rived in 1513. Having made a report of his voyage to the 
king, ho was appointed Adclantado de la Florida, and in 
1514 entrusted with the command of an expedition 
fitting out at Seville against the Carribees. This however 
iroving unsuccessful, Ponco retired to Puerto Rico, where 
ic resided until 1521, when, being roused by the fame of 
the recent exploits of Cortfs [Goktks], he again lilted out 
two ships, and, having embarked almost the whole of his 
property, put to sea. In this manner he came upon the 
western coast of Florida, where he made a descent; but the 
Indians sallying forth to defend their shores, several of his 
men were slain, and himself wounded by an arrow in the 
thigh, of which he died soon after, at Cuba, in 1521. 

(Herrera, Ilistoria de las Indias, dec. 4, lib. ix., cap. viii., 
ix.; Navarrcte, Coleccion de Viages y Descubrimienlos, 
&c., vol. iii.) 

PONCE, PEDRO, a Spanish Benedictine monk, in the 
convent ofOiia in Old Castile, was born about the year 1530. 
He is considered the inventor of the art of teaching the dumb 
to speak, which he carried to sui h perfection as to make us 
doubt whether Bra id wood, L’Epfe, Sieard, and others accom¬ 
plished more than he did. [Dkak and Dumb, p. 320 ] Ac¬ 
cording to Anibrosio Morales (Anti^uedudes de Jispaiin, AI- 
cala, 1575, fol. 38), Ponce had to instruct two brothers and one 
sister of the Constable of Castile, and a son of the Gran .1 usli- 
cia of Aragon, all of whom were horn deaf and dumb. These 
pupils made such progress, that after some time they not 
only wore able to write correctly, but ni.-.o to answer any 
questions put to them. One of them, Don Pedro de 
Velasco, who lived to be only twenty years of ago, spoke and 
wrote Latin as well as his mother tongue, and was at the 
time of his death making considerable progress in the 
Greek language. His own account of himself is thus recorded: 
‘When I was a child, I knew nothing; I began first to 
writedown the things which my master showed■ me, ami 
afterwards I wrote down all the Spanish words in a book 
which was made for that purpose. Afterwards, with God’s 
assistance. I began to spell, and then to pronounce, with all 
the force I could, though much saliva came from me,’ 
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Mr. Southey says that ‘ another of Ponce’s pupils became a 
^cnedicline monk, ami was able to make confession, und 
explain his croetUiy word of mouth.’ These facts would ap¬ 
pear almost incredible, wove they not universally attested 
liy the best Spanish writers of the time, as well as by our 
countryman Sir Konelm Digby, who, in his‘Two Treatises 
concerning the Body and Soul of Man’ (Paris, 1644, 
cap. 28, n. 8), says, ‘This priest brought the young lord to 
speak as distinctly ns any man whosoever; and I have often 
discoursed with him whiles I wnyted upon the Prince of 
Wales in Spuinc.’ According to the .-nine author (p. 254) 
and to Juan de Castauiza ( Vida dn Sun Jlemto), Police 
wrote a treatise in Spanish, in which he explained his 
method, and laid down certain rules as the result of his 
observations; but this interesting work has been lost, 
though it is generally believed that Juan Pablo Bouet, 
who in 1620 published his lleduccion dr. las Letras, y Arte 
firm ensrn/tr n haihir Ins Mttdos, 1020, 4to,, saw and con¬ 
sulted it. Ponce died in 1584, and was buried in the 
convent, of his order. 

POND, JOHN, as horn about 17(57, and was succes¬ 
sively at Maidstone grammar-school, under the tuition of 
Wo les, known as. astronomer to Captain Cook's expedition, 
and at Trinity College. Cambridge. Having been obliged, 
from the ill health which attended him almost through life, 
tospend several years abroad, he settled himself, oil his re¬ 
turn, at Wostbury near Bristol, where lie resided till liis 
marriage in 1807. He then stilled in London; and in 
1811 was appointed to succeed Dr. Maskolyne as astrono¬ 
mer royal. lie retired from this otlice upon a pension in 
1 835, anil died September 7, 18;ili, at Blackhealh- He was 
buried at Lee near Blae.khcnth, in the same tomb with his 
predecessor Halley. [Monthly Notice of the lioyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, for February, 1837.) 

Mr. Pond's attention was directed to astronomy by 
Wales, to whom it is stated that, when a boy, ho pointed 
out some apparent imperfection of the Greenwich instru¬ 
ments, as shown in their published results. He did not 
continue this study at Cambridge, and missed the opportu¬ 
nity of acquiring that depth of mathematical knowledge 
which is necessary for the comprehension of the highest 
branches of the theory of gravitation. The branch of as¬ 
tronomy to which ho devoted his subsequent life was the de¬ 
termination of the places of the fixed stars; and in know¬ 
ledge of the instruments and methods necessary to be used, 
anil sagacity in detecting and avoiding error, the opinion of 
those who are best able to judge places him second to none 
of his day. As a mere handler of instruments, his friend 
Trouglitou, one of the best cf critics in such a matter, 
used io say that * Mr. Pond had, within his knowledge, no 
equal or rival except Captain Kater.’ 

The circumstance which brought Mr. Pond into notice 
as an astronomer was the following :—when alWestbury, ho 
became possessed of an altitude and azimuth circle by 
Troughton, and undertook a series of observations, from 
which lie deduced ( Phil. Trims., 180(5) that the quadrant 
then still in use at Greenwich for the determination of de¬ 
clinations had changed its form since the time of Bradley: 
a result which Troughton verified by actual measurement 
of the instrument. A mural circle (called Troughton’s, 
from its maker) was accordingly ordered, in place of the 
quadrant; but it was not erected till 1812, when Mr. Pond, 
who lmd pointed out (or at least who had proved, for it had 
been suspected before) the error of the old instrument, was 
settled in liis place at Greenwich. This circumstance would 
peculiarly connect his name with the mural circle (which 
from that time began to be looked upon as one of the essen¬ 
tials of an observa(ory), if other circumstances did not do this 
so much more fully, that the accident of his being the first 
Greenwich astronomer who used the instrument becomes 
comparatively insignificant. The memoir above cited says, 
‘Mr. Pond saw, almost intuitively, the vast superiority of 
this over every other form of the declination instrument, 
and for some years he and the artist who constructed it 
were perhaps iho only persons who did clearly sec and 
broadly assort that the operation of a circle did not depend 
upon having a bearing on each side, or a complete axis.’ 
In 1825 the mural circle made by Mr. Jones, and intended 
for the Capo of Good Hope, was sent to Greenwich for ex¬ 
amination. During this process Mr. Pond first used the 
two instruments for direct and reflected observations Of tlie 
same star, a method which is thought to have been sug¬ 
gested by Troughton; aml> at his request, the circle in¬ 


tended for the Cape was retained at Greenwich.* Mr. 
Pond is also iho inventor of the method of observing in 
groups, described in the article Circt.k (p. 18'.)); and it is 
also to be noted that he was the very first astronomer who 
advocated what is now the universal practice, of depending 
upon masses of observations for all fundamental data. 

In 1833 Mr. Pond l)ad finished liis standard catalogue 
of 1113 stars, which was then the largust of those which 
had any pretension to ihe same degree of accuracy. The 
controversy between Pond and Brinkley on the parallax of 
the fixed stars is a matter of history, on which it only con¬ 
cerns us here to say that the general opinion now is, that 
tlie former was right in liis assertion that the latter did not 
prove the existence of a sensible amount of parallax. [Pa¬ 
rallax.] 

The works of Mr. Pond are: 1, the volumes of Green¬ 
wich Observations, published during his aslruuomership; 
2, various Papers in the Transactions of the Royal and 
the Royal Astronomical Societies ; 3, a Translation of the 
4 Systetne du Monde’ of Laplace. His astronomical writings 
are condensed, and not addressed to any but those who 
have a thorough acquaintance with the subject. There is no¬ 
thing of a popular nature inthe usual work of an observatory ; 
so that while few except astronomers knew more of the 
subject of this article tluvn that one John Pond, Esquire, 
was noted in the almanacs and directories as astronomer 
royal, the following is the testimony of the Astronomical 
Society:—‘It is not too much to say that, meridian side¬ 
real observation (which excludes the Herschelian branch of 
astronomy) owes more to him Ilian to all his countrymen 
put together since the time ol' Bradley.’ 

PONDICHERRY, a considerable town on the sca-eoast 
of the Carnatic, in Hindustan, formerly the principal seat 
of the French power in the East Indies, in 11° 57' N. luf., 
54' 15. long., 85 miles south by west of Madras. 

The first commercial expedition of the French which 
succeeded in reaching the East Indies by sea was composed 
of two vessels fitted out from a port in Bretagne (a.d. 1(501); 
but the vessels were wrecked on the Maidive Islands before 
reaching their ultimate destination, and their commander 
returned ten years afterwards to France. A company of 
merchants sent out some vessels from a port in Noruiuudy 
to Java (a.d. 1610 and 1619), but the success of this attempt 
was not such as to afford much encouragement. The next 
expedition was from Dieppe (a.d. 1633), where some mer¬ 
chants fitted out vessels and made several voyages. A 
company, established a.d. 1642, formed some settlements in 
Madagascar, but these in a few years dwindled almost to 
nothing. 

In a.d. 1664, Colbert presented to Louis XIV. the plan 
of an India Company, which received tlio royal sanction. 
The first, attempt, of the new Company was to continue Jjjie 
settlements of Madagascar ; but this attempt having failed, 
they turned their attention to the establishment of facto¬ 
ries in Hindustan, and fixed the principal one at Surat 
on the coast of Gujerat (130 or 140 miles north of Bombay), 
at that time one of the largest and most commercial cities 
of Hindustan. Finding however that the competition of' 
nations of more commercial character, and whose credit in 
the East was more firmly established, placed them at a great 
disadvantage, the French adventurers left Surat, and, sup¬ 
ported by a strong squadron sffnt out from Europe, at¬ 
tempted to form an independent settlement at Triucomalcc 
on the north side of Ceylon (a.d. 1672). From this place 
they wero very soon driven by the Dutch, and sailing to the 
coast of the Carnatic, they took by assault the Portuguese 
settlement of St. Thomfi, or Meliapoor, not far from Madras, 
from which they were again expelled (a.d. 1674), and the 
wreck of this unfortunate expedition took refuge at Pondi¬ 
cherry, a little town on the same coast, which they had pifr- 
ehased two years before (a.d. 1672), of the king of Visia- 
poor or Bejapoor. [Bkjapoor.] 

In following years they attempted to establish themselves 
in Siam, but. the attempt failed (a.d. 1684-88), and they di¬ 
rected their chief attention to Pondicherry, which they 
strengthened with considerable fortifications. It was taken 
by the Dutch (a.d. 1693), but restored at the peace of Rys- 
wick (a.d. 1697) with the fortifications greatly improved. 
The town at this period owed much to the wisdom and 
probity of M. Martin, its founder and subsequent governor. 
In the mean time the aflairs of the India Company, by 

• Here it remained until it wae lately scut to »ts o igiual destination. The 
direct and reflected observations are now mude with one circle only. 
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which tlio establishment had been formed, were going to i 
ruin, through the mismanngftucnt of those who directed it, I 
the financial measures of the government, and the wars ' 
which were carried on near the close of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. In 171» it was 
united with several other trading companies into one body, 
to which tltc government, influenced by the financial views 
of Law [Law, John], granted many privileges; but its 
affairs were conducted with little wisdom, except with regard 
to Pondicherry, the defences of which wore further aug¬ 
mented.. Dumas, who was sent out as governor, obtained 
from tlio court of Delhi the permission to coin money 
and the cession of the territory of Karicul in the district of 
Tanjorc, 

During tlio government of Dumas, the nabob of Areot 
was defeated and slain by the Mahrattas; and many of h'is 
family and subjects took refuge at Pondicherry, which was 
in consequence threatened by the victors; hut the linn ness 
of Dumas induced the Malmitta general to give tip the en¬ 
terprise and make a treaty with tlie French. About this 
time the French colony in Mauritius, or tlio Isle of France 
[Maukitics], was rising into importance under the care of 
La Bnurdomiais; Bourbon had been colonised some time 
before [Bouriion] : both belonged to the India Company. 
Tlio settlement, of Chandornagore in Bengal, on the river 
Hoogly, 10 miles above Calcutta, was at the same time 
rising into importance under the management of Dupleix. 
who extended the commercial relations of the settlement in 
all directions. In 1742 Dupleix was removed to Pondi¬ 
cherry, and made director-general of the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany in the East, which were at that time in their most 
pro-porous condition. 

In 1740 a French squadron, tilted out at tlio Jslo of 
France by the activity of La Bourdonnais, arrived on the 
coast of tlio Carnatic, arid having landed a considerable 
force, obliged Madras to surrender. But discord between 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais injured the French interests, 
and the latter left the coast. Dupleix retained Madras, 
which La Bourdonnais hail agreed to restore, and attempted, 
hut without success, to capture Fort St. David, another 
English settlement. In 1748 Pondicherry was attacked by 
the English with a considerable licet anil army under Ad¬ 
miral Boseaweti and Major Lawrence; but. the s.ege was 
raised after several days, anil the English retreated. 

In 174!) Dupleix engaged in an attempt to raise two 
claimants, Mtrzapha Jung and Chuuda Stihcb, to the offices 
of sutmhdar or viceroy of Deccan and of nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, by dispossessing the then occupants. The nabob of 
the Carnatic, An -war-ad-dien, was defeated and slain, ad. 
17 1!), and thesubahdar, though supported by tile English, was 
killed by some traitors in his own army, with the encourage¬ 
ment of the French (a.d. 1750), and was succeeded by the 
claimant supported by Dupleix. Dupleix was appointed by 
tlio new subahdar governor of all the Mogul dominions on 
the coast of the Carnatic south of the river Kistua, in return 
for the aid he had given to his elevation. Tlio claimant of 
the liabobship of the Carnatic was established as deputy of 
Dupleix at Areot. An attack on Mahomed Ali, lajah of 
Triehinopoly, son of An’-war-ail-Uieu, was defeated by the 
intervention of the English, who sought to establish Maho¬ 
med as nabob of the Carnatic. Tlio French resisted, and 
obtained support among tho native powers, and severe 
but indecisive hostilities continued for some time. Nego¬ 
tiations were then tried, during which Dupleix was super¬ 
seded, and a treaty was concluded which left Mahomed Ali 
nabob of the Carnatic (a.d. 1754). About this time the 
French had obtained of the subahdar of Deccan (Salahut 
.Tung, brother and successor of Mirzaplia Jung) the cession 
of an extensive line of coast in the Northern Circars; these 
by the treaty were lo ho given up, but tlio French appear 
to have retained them until, in the following war, they were 
expelled by tho English. 

In 1757 the war in the Carnatic, was renewed: in 1758 
the Count de Lally arrived at Pondicherry with strong re¬ 
inforcements from France, and immediately attacked Fort 
Si. David, about 16 miles south of that town, which, he 
look by capitulation, and forced the English to abandon 
Dovicottah, another of their pods, lie next attacked the 
king of Tanjorc, but unsuccessfully. Areot and the black 
town of Madras were indeed taken, but Fort St. George (the 
fort of Madras) W'as relieved by an English fleet (1759), and 
Lully, with an exhausted commissariat and an empty pay- 
chcst, retreatW to Pondicherry. Subsequent hostilities 
were entirely to the disadvantage of the French; they were 


defeated at Wandewnsh, Areot was retaken (a.d. 17C>0), and 
tlm English laid siege to Pondicherry, which surrendered 
early next year, and was subsequently demolished. Tho 
ono or two posts which tho French retained in the Carnatic 
followed its example; and Lally returned lo Europe lo 
perish by an iniquitous sentence on tlm scaffold. 

At the peace of 1768 the French possessions in the Car¬ 
natic were restored. The management of the India Com¬ 
pany, whose affairs were at a very low ebb, underwent con¬ 
siderable alterations. Some of their trading privileges were 
abolished, though in a few eases compensation was gt anted 
in the shape of an unnual payment from the government or 
the parties benefited by the abolition. Subsequent changes 
(a.d. 1769) nearly annihilated tho Company: its remaining 
privileges of exclusive trading were suspended; its vessels, 
the port of Loriunt [Lorikn’t], and its Indian possessions, 
were given up to tho government; which undertook, in ru- 
tiirn, tho payment of most of tho demands un the Company, 
and the creation of some perpetual annuities to meet the 
claims of the proprietors of the Company's stock. 

In 1765 the rebuilding of Pondicherry was commenced, 
and in 1770 the population amounted to 27.000, almost en¬ 
tirely natives. But the superiority of the English in Hin¬ 
dustan was now decided. On tins breaking nut of hosti¬ 
lities between England and France in 1778, Pondicherry 
was taken by Sir Hector Monro after a gallant defence. 
The other French possessions were also i-ci/.ed ; but soino 
French officers and soldiers engaged in the service of llyder 
AH, and thus continued to oppose the power ol' England. 
In 1782 considerable armaments both from Franco and 
England arrived in India, and a body of 2000 French joined 
the troops of llyder Ali. Several indecisive actions were 
fought, liv the hostile fleets under SufiVeiu and Hughes, and 
Trineoinalce in Ceylon, which the English had just, cap¬ 
tured from tho Dutch, was taken In the French; hut Pon¬ 
dicherry and their other territorial possessions in India 
were not recovered till the peace of 17s.'i. In 1798 they 
were again conquered by the English; restored by tho 
peace of Amiens; again conquered in 1808; and again re¬ 
stored in 1814. The possessions of France in the East 
Indies now comprehend Pondicherry and Karicul, with 
their dependencies oil the Coromandel (or Carnatic) coast; 
Yuuuon anil its dependencies, with the factory of Ma-uli- 
pataui in the Northern Circars: Chaiidornngore and its 
territory, with Gorelti and some oilier factories, in Bengal; 
and Malic, and factories at Calicut and Smut on the 
western coast. They have also fuel-tries at Muscat and 
Mocha in Arabia. Tho island of Bourbon still belongs to 
the French : hut Alaurit ins, or the Isle of France, has passed 
into tho hands of the English. ( Mu/tr Jimn.) 

Pondicherry is built in a sandy plain not far from the 
shore, and consists of two parts, tho while town and the black 
town. The white town is handsome; the streets are built 
with remarkable regularity, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and are of a uniform width. Tho houses are to¬ 
lerably high, and have Hat roofs; they are covered with 
stucco, white or yellow, and are adorned with lore courts or 
gardens. In Iho centre <>f the city is a iqtaeious square 
planted with trees and laid out in walks, atul open on the 
cast side to the sea. The black town lies to the south of 
the white town, from which it is separated l»y a ditch or 
canal, with trees planted along the hank: it is laid out 
almost as regularly as the European quarter, hut the houses 
are for tile most part mere lims. Of the fortilieaiions 
nothing remains hut a brick tower, where the llag is hoisted. 
The French are debarred by treaty from restoring the for¬ 
tifications, or from maintaining any force beyond wlnit is 
necessary for the purposes of pelu- •. Them arc a govern¬ 
ment-house on one side of the square, a handsome building ; 
a new bazaar, and at least two churches, one of ilcm for¬ 
merly belonging to the Jesuits’ college, and the other to the 
Capuchin ci.mctil : the college buildings nave been con¬ 
verted into a residence for the Catholic lo.-hop anil Ins 
clergy; the convent was destroyed by the English on the 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761. There is a grand pagoda 
in the black town, a budding of \ust size and grotesque 
architecture. 

The population of the town and suburbs is computed <u 
be 40,000. Trade is dull; the fiscal regulations of the Bri¬ 
tish prevent the carrying on of any traffic with ike inlet ior. 
there is no harbour, but a tolerable roadstead. Indigo, 
sugar-cane, millet, dye and aromatic woods, and mulberry- 
trees are cultivated in the neighbourhood. The exports 
consist of rice, drugs, sugar, indigo, and blue Imens. lit* 
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imports are lace, and articles of dress, furniture, jewellery, 
and books. There are two courts of justice, a mint, a col¬ 
lege, schools for whites and for blacks, a botanic garden, 
a mont de pictft, or office for small loans, and several chari¬ 
table institutions. 

PONGO, an African word supposed to be corrupted from 
Bog go, and said to be applied indifferently to the Chim- 

S nnze.e, the Mandrill, and the baboons of that country. 

uffim appears to have been the first who used it to desig¬ 
nate a gigantic species of Orang~Utan. Audebert restricts 
the appellation to the Chimpanzee. Wurmb first definitely 
applied the term to the Pithecus Wurmhii. Cuvier, toge¬ 
ther with most modern zoologists, follows Wurmb in this 
application. Mr. Swainson ( Classification of Quadrupeds), 
speaking of Pithecus, says, ‘This is the remarkable animal 
called Jbngo by M. Wurmb; an ape, about whose natural 
station great diversity of opinion exists. M. Cuvier places 
it with the Oran-Outang; and expresses an opinion that the 
latter is merely the young, llliger, on the contrary, consi¬ 
ders it so closely allied to the baboons, that he calls it a 
Crjnucephalus. From these opinions we may draw the infer¬ 
ence that it is iniima'ely connected with both, while subse¬ 
quent information has inconteslibly proved it is distinct 
from cither. It is, in short, an ape with the aspect of a 
baboon.’ We are of the same opinion with Professor Owen 
and others who take Pnngo as the name or sign of the adult 
orang of the larger species, Pitheeus Wurmhii. 

PONIATOWSKI, STANISLAUS, COUNT, a Polish 
nobleman, born in 1678, who took the part of Stanislaus 
Lockziiiski and of his protector Charles XII. of Sweden, 
against King Augustus and the Russian party, as it was 
called, in Poland. [Augustus II. of Poland: Cuari.es 
XII. of Sweden.] He followed Charles in his adventurous 
expedition into Russia, with the rank of nutjor-general in 
the Swedish army, and after the defeat of Pultawu mate¬ 
rially helped the king to effect his escape with a handful of 
men into the Turkish territory. Having seen his master 
safely lodged at Bender, Poniatowski repaired to Constanti¬ 
nople as his agent, to forward his interests with the Sultan, 
lie displayed in that difficult and dangerous mission all the 
resources of a most experienced diplomatist. Alone, without 
connections, the representative of n fugitive king, who was 
himself a kind of prisoner in the hands of the Turks, he 
contrived to engage the Porte to espouse the cause of Charles 
and to attack Russia, and he obtained inlluence enough to 
obtain the dismissal of several viziers in succession, for 
having thwarted his views. 

The curious particulars of his negotiations at the Porte 
are related in a lively manner by Voltaire, in his ‘ History 
of Charles XII.’ At last, when Charles resolved to quit 
Bender, Poniatowski followed his master into Germany, 
where he remained with Stanislaus Lock/in ski, the protege 
of Charles, who had been driven out of Poland by llio Rus¬ 
sian parly. Poniatowski remained with Stanislaus till the 
dualh of Charles, when all hopes of seeing him restored to 
the crown of Poland having vanished, Poniatowski made 
his submission to King Augustus, who not only restored 
to him his property, but made him treasurer of Lithuania, 
general of the guards, and lastly, palatine of Masovia. 
After the death of Augustus he endeavoured to effect the 
restoration of Stanislaus Leckzinski, but did not succeed, 
and the elector of Saxony was elected king. [Augustus 

Poniatowski made his submission to the new king, who 
took him into favour, and made him, in 1752, castellan of 
Cracow, which was one of the highest dignities in the 
kingdom. Somo time after he retired to his estates, where 
he died in 1762. He married a Princess Czartoriska, 
by whom he had two sons, one of whom became after¬ 
wards king of Poland [Stanislaus Augustus], and the 
other entered the Austrian service and became lieutenant- 
general of artillery- 

PONIATOWSKI, JOSEPH, PRINCE, born at War¬ 
saw, in 1763, was tlio son of Andreas Poniatowski, lieute¬ 
nant-general of artillery in the Austrian service, and nephew 
to Stanislaus Augustus, the lust king of Poland, lie en¬ 
tered the Austrian service, and became colonel of dragoons 
and aide-de-camp of the emperor Joseph II., with whom he 
made a campaign against the Turks in 1787. In 1789 he 
returned to Poland, whero he showed himself a warm sup¬ 
porter of the independence of his country. He fought against 
the Russians in 1792, but was obliged to resign his command 
in consequence of the king’s weakness and purliality 
for Russia. In 1 794, when the Poles again rose against the 


Russians, Joseph Poniatowskiacrvcd under Kosciusko, but 
Kosciusko being defeated, he was obliged to emigrate, and 
he retired to Vienna. 

In 1798 ho returned to Warsaw, which was then under 
the dominion of Prussia, and the Prussian government 
restored to him part of his estates, where he spent 
several years. After the battle of Jena, in 1806, and the 
invasion of Prussia by Napoleon, the French armies ad¬ 
vanced towards the Vistula. In this crisis he was ap¬ 
pointed by the king of Prussia military commander of 
Warsaw, where he formed a national guard for the security 
of the city. In this capacity he received the French general 
Murat, who took possession of Warsaw, in November, 1806. 
At first he would not .accept any service under the 
French, until Napoleon, having arrived at Warsaw, cajoled 
the Poles with tlno though vague promises, talking, in his 
own oracular style, of * the destinies of Poland being on the 
eve of being fulfilled,’ See. The Poles trusted to him, and 
a national army was formed, of which Poniatowski took the 
command, and which rendered great services to the French 
during the campaign of 1807 against the Russians. By the 
peace of Tilsit, Russia and Austria retained the greater part 
of Poland, and the duchy of Warsaw was given to the 
king of Saxony. Poniatowski remained minister at war 
for the duchy, hut the Polish army was scattered among the 
French garrisons in Germany, and some regiments were 
drafted for service in Spain. When a new war broke out 
between Austria and Napoleon in 1809, Poniatowski, who 
had only a small force left with him, after fighting agaiust 
the Austrians, was obliged to evacuate Warsaw’, but he 
soon after invaded Galicia, and called the inhabitants to 
arms. 

By tlio peace of Vienna (October, 1809), Galicia was 
taken away from Austria and united to the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw. When the war broke out between France and 
Russia in 1812, Poniatowski, who had in the mean timo 
increased and disciplined the Polish army, obtained the 
command of the fifth corps of the ‘ grand army,’which was 
composed entirely of Poles, lie fought bravely in several 
battles against the Russians, and entered Moscow with Na¬ 
poleon. At the same time he maintained the strictest dis¬ 
cipline in his corps, which did not share in the excesses 
committed by other portions of the invading army. In the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow the same corps distinguished 
itself by its orderly behaviour. Being obliged to evacuate 
Warsaw, Poniatowski withdrew into Saxony, and in the 
following campaign of 1813 Napoleon gavo him the com¬ 
mand of a mixed corps of French anil Poles. lie fought 
with his usual bravery in various battles, and was made a 
marshal of France by Napoleon just before the battle of 
Leipzig. A few days after, on the 18tli of October, while 
rotectiug with a handful of men the retreat of the French, 
e was twice wounded, and being pressed by the enemy 
upon tlio banks of the river Elster, which was swelled by 
the rains, he spurred his horse into the river and disap¬ 
peared in the water. 

Joseph Poniatowski was not only an able and bravo officer, 
but he was also a mail of strict and upright principles,' 
and his integrity was well known. Less confiding than 
most of his countrymen in the promises of Napoleon, ho 
followed, from a sense of duty to his country, what he con¬ 
ceived to be the only chance left of regaining its indepen¬ 
dence. Joseph Poniatowski left no children. 

PONS. [Charknte Inferieure.] 

PONS VAROLII. [Brain.] 

PONT-A'-MOUSSON. [Lavoro, Terra m.] 

PONTE. [Bassano.] 

PONTEFRACT, an antient borough, a market-town, 
township, and parish in the upper division of the wapen¬ 
take of Osgoldcross, in the honour or liberty of Pontefract, 
and in the West Riding of Yorkshiro. By the Reform 
Act the borough includes Ferrybridge, the castle precincts, 
Pontefract Park, and the townships of Tanshelf, Monkhill, 
Knoltinglcy, and Carlton. These places, with the excep¬ 
tion of Pontefract Park, which is extra-parochial, form 
the parish of Pontefract, contuin nearly 10,000 inhabitants 
and send two members to parliament. The parish extends 
over 7790 acres. Pontefract Bark comprises 1300 acres. 
The municipal borough is still confined to the township 
of Pontefract, and has four aldermen and twelve council¬ 
lors. The honour of Pontefract belongs to the crown, as 
part of the Duchy of Lancaster; it has local courts, and a 
debtors' gaol. The Court B.uon for tho recovery of debts 
under five pounds is held at Pontefract once in three weeks, 
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and by adjournment from thence, at Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Leeds, and Barnsley. The debtors’ gaol is ut Rolhwell. 
Pontefract is 173 miles north-north-west of London, and 
twenty-four miles south-south-west of York. 

This town is of grout antiquity, and of considerable his¬ 
torical importance. Its origin and the etymology of its 
name are alike unknown. The legends of untient histo¬ 
rians and the conjectures of those of later date arc equally 
unworthy of notice. According to Camden its name was 
changed to Pontefract by the Romans. The place was called 
Kirkby in the time of the Saxohs, and it is not improbable 
that it was one of the first places in England at which a 
church was erected and Christianity preached. 

After the Conquest, Illicit de Lacy received a grant of the 
place; in the tenth year of William, his vast possessions 
were confirmed to him. Soon after lie began to build his 
castle, which partook of the features of custlc, ibrtress, and 
palace, lie is said to have called the name of the town 
Dmlfrete, from some fancied resemblance to a place so 
called in Normandy, where lie was born. The castle was 
built on an elevated rock, and it had a most extensive and 

picturesque view of the surrounding country. It was not 
commanded by any contiguous hill, anil could only be 
taken by blockade. The wall of the castle yard was high, 
and llunkcd by seven towers. A deep moat was cut on the 
western side, wlieie were also the barbican and drawbridge; 
there were other gates, which might be Used as watch-towers, 
and some of them were protected by drawbridges. The 
dungeons wore of a frightful nature. The area covered 
and enclosed by this immense building was about seven 
acres. [Bradford.] 

Jlbert de Lacy was a great favourite with William, and 
received from him as a reward for his adherence and ser¬ 
vices one hundred and fifty manors in the west of York¬ 
shire, ten in Nottinghamshire, and four in Lincolnshire. 
These vast possessions were confirmed to liis son Robert, 
called Robert de Pontefract, by William Rufus; they de¬ 
scended from him to his son Ilbort, and continued in the 
family till 1310, when Ilenry de Lacy, having no male 
children, left his estates to his daughter Alice, who was 
married to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, uncle to Edwurd II. 
In the quarrels between that weak-minded prince and his 
nobles, the Earl of Lancaster acted a very conspicuous part. 
He was taken prisoner with many other barons, and brought 
to Pontefract Castle, which had fallen into the hands of the 
royal army. Here he was imprisoned for some time, tried by 
his peers, some of whom were his mortal enemies, was con¬ 
victed without being heard in Ins own defence, suffered 
many indignities, and was afterwards hurried away to exe¬ 
cution. lie obtained the favour of dying on the block, 
whilst the barons who were lii# adherents were hanged. 
Pontefract Castle was afterwards the scene of Richard II.’s 
imprisonment, and death; but whether he was murdered 
or starved to death has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
decided. Hero tho Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Rich¬ 
ard III., shed the blood, without any legal trial, of Anthony 
Woodville, Earl Rivers, Richard lord Grey, Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse, in ordet;, to make 
more easy his accession to the throne. In the reign of 
• Henry VIII. the fortress surrendered to the famous Robert 
Aske, captain-general of the Pilgrims of Groce; and during 
the civil wars between Charles i. and the parliamentarians 
tlie castle was frequently besieged and defended by both 
parties. The garrison, after having been reduced from 
600 men to 100, surrendered, in 1640, to General Lambert, 
having first proclaimed Charles II. successor 1o the throne 
of his father, and done all to defend it that a garrison 
of brave men could do. Shortly after it was dismantled 
by order of parliament, and ali tlie valuable materials 
wero sold. For 600 years the castle of Pontefract was 
the ornament and terror of the surrounding country; 
at the present day little even of its ruins remain. The 
area is now chiefly occupied by gardens, and a quarry of 
filtering-stones, which are in great request in ail parts of 
the kingdom. 

The parish church of Pontefract, dedicated to St. Giles, 
is small, and has no great pretensions to notice.. The more 
antient church of All Saints, the originul parish church, is 
in the form of a cross, with a handsome tower in the middle: 
it is mentioned by Rickman as deserving of attentive ex¬ 
amination. This church probably dates as far back as the 
time of Henry III.; it is altogether in the style of that 
period The other places of worship arc the Roman Culholic 
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chapel, the Friends’ meeting-house, and the Independent, 
Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodists’ chapels. 

The town lias a subscription library, a mechanics’ library, 
and a news-room. The free grammar-school was established 
in the reign of Edward VI.; it fell into neglect, and was 
compluitiod of to the chancellor of tho duchy in the nth 
Elizabeth, and again about a century afterwards. It was 
re-chartered in 1792. by George III., and placed under the 
visitorial control of tno chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
It is one of the twelve schools that send candidates for Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings’s exhibitions at Queen’s College, Ox 
"nil. The master is allowed to take boarders. 

The other charity-school of Pontefiuet is now merged in 
the national school; it has an endowment of 85/. a year, and 
receives ten guineas a year from the charity of Lady E. 
Hastings. This income is again augmented by annual 
subscriptions. * When the king’s grauiinar-scliooi was re- 
founded in the reign of George 111., the trustees of this 
charity (the charily school) appropriated 150/. from its funds 
towards the erection of the said grammar school.’ (Kootb- 
royd's Puntrfrart.) The British school, which is supported bv 
small payments from the children, and subscriptions, was 
coinintiH’od in 1831, and re-established in 1837 ; the theatre 
having been purchased anil divided into two rooms capable 
of accommodating 400 pupils of both sexes. Thu town- 
hall is a handsome building, which was erected on the 
site of the old moot-hull, at the joint uxpeit-e of the county 
and tlie corporation ; the borough and petty sessions ate 
held in it. The spring quarter-sessions ate held in the 
court-house during the Easter week, a commodious modem 
building, which was built, at the expense of the West Riding. 
The gas-works were constructed in 1832, at an expense uf 
-1200/. The races, formerly held yearly’ in September, arc 
extinct; the course occupies a portion of the park district. 
There are at Pontefract a number el' endowed alms houses 
or hospitals, which mostly hear the name of their founders; 
they afford the usual benefits, and are open to the common 
objections made to such charities. The market is held on 
the Saturday, and is well supplied, and there are eigli 
annual fairs for the sale of eattle. The general aspect of 
tlie town is neat, airy, and spacious; it is cluelly celebrated 
for its extensive guldens, nurseries, and liquoricc-grounds; 
its soil is rich and deep. Great quantities of vegetables are 
supplied by Pontefract to Leeds, Wakefield, and other 
populous towns in the county. (Cnmniunieution Jrum York¬ 
shire ) 

PO'NTIFEX was tlie name by wjiieh the Romans do* 

glinted the members of the most illustrious of their great 
colleges of priests. The pontiffs are said to have been itisti-* 
tilted by Nuntil Pompilius for the purpose of taking care 
that the laws relating to religion should be observed by in¬ 
dividuals as well as by tho slate. Their original number, 
according to Livy (x. 6), was four, two for each of the tribes 
of tho Ruimics and Titles. Cicero {De Hep., ii. I l) says 
that their number was five, but lie includes tlie Ponltfex 
Maximus, or chief ponlifl'. 

Tlie minor pon tills were a college of priests of which scarcely 
anything is known: Cucro mentions three members of it. 
(Uarusji. liesji.. 6), uml Niebuhr (/list, of Hume, i. note, 
775) supposes that it belonged to the Luceros, who bad no 
representative in the great college of poniitVs. Tho name 
of tho minor pontiffs was afterwards transferred to the secre¬ 
taries of tho other pontiffs (pontiiices majores: Liv., xxii. 
57; Uapitolin., Vil. Macrin., 7). 

When the great stale-offices liad become accessible 
to tho plebeians, they also obtained the privilege of 
being represented in the college of pontiffs by mum 
bers of their own order. This change was brought about 
in 300 u.c. by the Ogulnian law, by which the original 
nujnber of poutilfs, through tho addition of four ple¬ 
beians, was increased to eight, or, including the chief 
pontiff, to nine. (Liv., x. 6, 0.) The elm. pontiff however 
continued to bo taken from the patricians to tlm year 254 
u.c. (Liv., Ejnt., xviii.) This number remained the 
same for more than two centuries, until in 81 b.c. tho 
dictator Sulla raised it to fifteen. (Liv., lipit., 80.) .?. Ca-sar 
added one more pontiff. (Dion Cass., xlii., p. 236.) In tho 
early .ages of tho history of Rome the punlifTs were elected 
by the kings, but after the overthrow of the kingly powei 
the college exercised the right of co-optation ,'Dioilys. Hal., 
ii. 73; Livy, xl. 42), until 104 uc., when tlie right of elect 
ing persons to tho office of pontiff was partly transferred to 
the people by tlicDornitian law; for, according to this law. 
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the co-optation -of the college was still necessary as a reli¬ 
gious ceremony, after a person had been elected by the 
people. (Cir., in Hull., ii. 7.) When Sulla increased 
the number of pout tils, he til the same time gave back to 
the college the full right ol' co-optation; the tribune 
Labicuus indeed, in *J3 n.i\, revived the Douiitian law, 
but it was again abolished by Antony. (Dion Cuss., xliv., 
p. 305.) The chief pontiff, who at first seems to have been 
appointed by the kings, was afterwards elected by tlio 
curies in the eomitia curiata, and generally taken from the 
number of the pontiffs themselves, or from those who 
had hold the highest offices of the slate. (Liv., xl. 42, 
cotnp. with xxv. 5.) The functions of the college of pontiffs 
were, not limited to the service of any particular deity. It 
had very extensive powers, and not only had the superin¬ 
tendence over all matters of religion, but even those which 
were in any degree connected with it, such as marriage, 
adoption by adrogation (Cic., Pro l)om., 13), and funeral 
ceremonies. They had a direct judicial power, and might in 
some instances even t unisli with death. (Cic., tie Lrgg., 
ii. 9; comp, with Li . , xxii. 57.) The chief pontiff, whose 
office, like that of the other pontiffs, was for life, and who 
was not responsible either to the senate or the people, was 
supreme judge in all matters relating to or connected 
with religion, and from his sentence an appeal could only 
lie made to the people in cases where a magistrate was fined 
or his person seized (Liv., xl. 42); for the few instances of 
later times where a tribune interposed and modified the 
sentence of the chief pontiff seem to have been anomalies. 
His powers extended over magistrates as well as private 
individuals; and the former, if acting contrary to the laws 
of religion, might be lined (Liv., xxv ii. 51; Cic., Pin lip., 
xi. 8; Liv., xl. 12), or compelled by the chief pontiff to re¬ 
sign their office. It also formed part of bis duties to regu¬ 
late the calendar, and to interpret the ceremonial laws, for 
lie and his college were in the exclusive possession of the 
ritual books (comuieutarii sarrorum or libri pontifical os), in 
which all religious rites were laid down, and which at all 
times were considered as decisive upon any point which 
belonged to their jurisdiction. The rules and regulations 
which guided the ponliiic.es formed a large body of law, 
called ‘Jus Pouliflciuin.’ (Cic., JJe Or., i. 43; lii. 33; Pm 
Dorn., 13.) The oath tendered to a newly elected pontiff, 
not to profane the sacred riles by any untimely publi¬ 
cation, most probably referred to these books. (Dionys. 
Hal,, ii. 133.) The chief pontiff had moreover to keep 
a kind of state archive (the commentarii pontificuin, 
^mnalcs pontificum, or annalos maximi), in which he re¬ 
corded the memorable events of every year, and which 
were exhibited at bis house for the inspection of .the people. 
The assemblies of the curies could only bo held when the 
pontiff had no religious grounds for preventing them, and 
their presence was indispensable at these meetings. (Gcllitis, 
v. 19; Dionys. Ilal., ix. 41, comp, with x. 32.) Among the 
external distinctions of the pontiffs, were the toga pnetexta, 
anil the tutulus or galerus, a cap of a conic form adorned 
with an apex. They lived in public buildings on the Via 
Sacra (Suet., C<ps., 16), or in the house of Nutna (Plin., 
lipist., iv. 11). The chief pontiff was not permitted to quit 
Italy (a rule first violated by P. Lieinius Crassus); he was 
not allowed either to see or to touch a corpse, or even to visit 
a house in which there was a dead jjody. After the death 
of his wife, who, according to the laws, should always he a 
woman of great moral virtue, he was not permitted to 
marry again. (Plin., Paneg., 83.) He also elected the vestal 
virgins, and superintended their moral conduct. Prom the 
time that Augustus assumed the olfiee of chief pontiff, it 
was held by all his successors down to the time of Giatianus, 
who disdained this dignity. (Zosim., iv. 3G, 9.) The (jilc 
or Port. M., Pontifex Maximus, appears on some of 
the coins of the Roman emperors. [Caligula.] The mode 
of living of the Roman pontiffs docs not scent to have been 
much more sober or simple than that of some priests of 
modern times. (Horat., Oil, ii. 14, 26, ff. ; Martial, Jijrigr., 
Xii. 48, 12; Maerob., Sat., ii. 9.) 

PONTIUS PILATE. [Pilate, Pontius.] 

PONTIVY. [Moumhan.] 

PONTOISE. [Seine kt Oise.] 

PONTOON, or PONTON. This term is employed by the 
French to signify any barge or fiat-bottomed boat; but in 
this country it is confined to those vessels which are used 
in the formation of floating bridges fur military purposes. 

The conveyance of an army with its artillery und baggage 


across the rivers which intersect its line of march is one of 
the must, difficult as well ns the most important operations 
in military tactics. The occupation of an advantageous 
position in a given time, when the army acts offensively, 
materially influences the success of a eatfipaigu; and the 
favourable moment may be lost, if means should not bo at 
hand to overcome the obstacle presented by a deep and rapid 
stream. Hut the failure or insufficiency of such means 
must be attended with the must fatal consequences to a 
retreating army, when it is prevented by a river front get¬ 
ting beyond the reach of an enemy; for its safety, in this 
case, depends upon the power of passing the river without 
delay, and upon the removal or destruction of the bridge 
immediately afterwards. 

History presents us with innumerable instances, both of 
the ruin of armies caused by the want of means to make 
good their passage across rivers, and of the protection which 
armies have received when rivers have interposed between 
them and the superior forces of an enemy. To take 
an example from modern warfare, it may be observed, 
that during the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, had it 
not been for the extraordinary care used by the chief of the 
French engineers to preserve the materials requisite for 
the formation of a bridge, the whole of the army must have 
been captured or destroyed on the banks of the Bercsina. 

The vapidity of warlike operations seldom allows bridges, 
at least tiiose of considerable magnitude, to be constructed 
on piles or piers; and perhaps the only military work of this 
nature which need he hinted at is that which was formed 
by Cajsur across the Rhine. [Bi<tnc;n.j 

Bridges consisting of timber platforms supported on 
floating vessels appear to have been in use in all ages. But 
those which were thrown by Darius across the Bosporus, 
and subsequently over the Danube, and that, which was 
formed by the order of Xerxes over the Hellespont at the 
time of his unfortunate expedition into Europe, deserve to 
be considered as the most, famous works of that nature 
which were constructed by the untieuts: and Herodotus, 
who has preserved (lib. iv., 88) the name of the Greek 
engineer employed on the two first, lias also given a full 
description of the last (vii. 36). He states that 360 vessels, 
anchored both at the head and stern, were disposed m 
parallel directions across the strait with their keels in the 
direction of the current, in order to diminish the strain on 
their cables; and that, parallel to this line, but nearer the 
Archipelago, was another consisting of 314 vessels, similarly 
disposed. The vessels wore connected together by cables, over 
which was laid a platform of planks covered with a bed of 
earth, and there was a rail on each side. Xenophon also relates 
(. f/i«Z/asts,lib.ii.,c.4) that the Greeks, in their retreat, passed 
the Tigris by means of a Image which was supported on thirty- 
seven vessels. Of such boat-bridges for military purposes 
the most remarkable, in modern times, is that which was 
formed, by the engineers of the British army, across the 
Adour, in the south of France, in 1814. It consisted of 25 
ehasse-marces, varying in burthen from 20 to 40 tons, which 
weru moored at distances of nearly 40 feet from centre to. 
centre. At first, hawsers resting on their decks were 
strained by capstans and made fast to some heavy guns 
which were laid behind the retaining walls on the sides of 
the river, and these ropes carried the planks which tunned 
the roadway; but after a few weeks they were removed, 
and replaced by timbers, which from their steadiness were 
found preferable. The breadth of the river at the place where 
the bridge was formed is 810 feet, and booms were moored 
across, both above and below the bridge, for its protection. 

The precise period at which pontoons, or flat-bottomed 
vessels, were first employed to support a bridge is unknown. 
Folurd observes, in his observations on the fifth book of 
Polybius, that for passing rivers the Germans in his time 
used vessels formed of timber frames covered with leather: 
he adds that the Dutch troops had pontoons of wood covered 
with tin, and that the Freuch took some of theft at the 
bat tle of Fleurus, which was gained, in 1698, by the Mareehal 
de Luxembourg over the Prince of Waldeck. Mention is 
frequently made of pontoon-bridges, both in Germany uud 
Italy in llio beginning of the eighteenth century, particu¬ 
larly during the campaigns of Marlborough; and, from the 
speed with which they are said to have been executed when 
required, it is probable that a corps of men was then par¬ 
ticularly employed in that branch of service.' 

The pontoons employed during the late war differed but 
little from those used in the times above alluded to; they 
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were from J 7 to 21 feet long; from 4 to 5 feet broad, and ! about equal to the breadth of the platform for the intended 
from 2 feel to 2 feet 3 inches deep. In the formation of the ! bridge (12 feet), is laid down longitudinally on the dock of 
bridge, n rope was tightly stretched across the river; the ! the canoe, or on the surface of the cylinder, and is kept in 
vessels were then rowed to their places, and each was made ! its place by rope lashings; on the upper surface of this 
fast at one end to the rope; another rope was then stretched ' frame, in the direction of its breadth, are nailed pieces of 
across the river, parallel to the former, at the opposite ends I wood in pairs, at equal intervals; the distance between every 
of the pontoons, and to this rope, those ends were made fast, j two in each pair being little more than equal to the breadth 
When a strong current set obliquely across tlie river, the of a baulk, or joist (2*, inches), one extremity of which is to 
sides of every two pontoons were sometimes connected to- be received between them, and the• number of pairs being 
gether by rope braces stretched diagonally across the inter- equal to the number of baulks which are to siippdtt the 
vuls, in order that the effect of the current upon each chesses or planks forming the roadway. A raft is formed 
might be counteracted by a like effect on the next; and, .with two of theku pontoons, by placing them parallel to 
in very rapid streams, anchors were also thrown out from each other, at a distance, from centre to centre, equal to 
each or from every second or third pontoon according to about 12.J feet; the ends of two baulks, or transoms, as they 
circumstances. are called, are made to rest upon the frames be I Vue uteti- 

Timber-baulks, or joists, were then laid from the shore to tioned, the distance between them being equal to the in- 
the first pontoon, from that to the next, and soon, at in- j tended breadth of the bridge, and they aio kci.t sternly by 
tervaIs front each other depending upon the brcarlth of the 1 having near each extremity a hole bored through them, 
bridge or tlie weight to be supported. Every two in the into which enters an iron pin fixed vertically for the pur- 
direction of the length were attached together l>y a bolt, I pose in tlio frame: they arc also made fast lo I lie pontoons 
which allowed the bridge to yield to the rise or fall of the ■ by ropes passing through rings on the decks. Three or 
water. Above these timbers were placed the chesses, or more baulks are then laid down parallel to the transoms, 
flooring-planks, close together and perpendicular to the with their extremities confined between the cross-pure* 
length of the bridge; and these were kept down by a ri- nailed to tlie frames as abovesaid : the chesses are laid 
band or a plank, which was fastened over tlieir extremities j close together above them, and tlieir ends are kept down by 
on each side of the bridge. j ribands, which are attached to the transoms by lashings 

Colonel Paslev, to whom the department of military en- passing over them, and under the latter, at intervals. In 
gincoring in the British service is so much indebted for the those ribands are fixed rowlock pins, avid, when the bridge 
improvements which he lias introduced into every branch of is not formed, the ribands being then placed parallel to 
art connected with practical fortification and siege opera- the lengths of the pontoons, at the sides of the raft, the 
tions, has for • many years devoted particular attention to latter may be moved on the water by the oars, 
the subject of military bridges. The form of the old poll- When the bridge is to he formed, a certain number of 
toons rendering them difficult to manage in the water, and such rafts arc rowed to tlieir stations in a line across the 
their great weight, when it was necessary to transport them J river, the lengths of the pontoons being parallel to thu 
from place to place by land, causing them to be a serious > hanks, and there anchored ; tlie distances between the nearest 
encumbrance to tut army on its march, that officer was led to j pontoons in two rafts being equal to I hat between the two 
construct the pontoons in the form of canoes, with decks, j pontoons in each raft. Then each raft earning the niatc- 
oaeli end being shaped like the head of a boat, in order that rials which are to make a platform over thu water between 
they might he easily moved through the water by rowing, itself and the next, such platform is laid down in a maimer 
with either end foremost. They tire constructed of light similar to that which is employed in laying down the plat- 
timber frames, covered, except the deck, with sheet, copper; j form of the raft; anil from each of the extreme pontoons a 
and each vessel is formed in two equal parts by transverse like platform is extended to tlie shore of the river, 
partitions, so that the deini-pontoons maybe separated from When the hanks are favourable, tlie complement of men 
each other when the bridge is to he conveyed on carriages attached to each raft of two pontoons, namely 1 lion-cotnmis- 
by land with the army. When in the water, the parts ure sioned officer and fi privates, can dismount two vessels and 
connected together by a rope, which passes through two | their stores front the carriages, launch them, and form the 
perforations in the keel, near the place of junction, and by ; raft in a quarter of an hour. All tilt: rafts being put logo- 
a rectangular frame of wood, which is laid along the deck, liter at the same time, the whole bridge’ may he formed in 
and attached to it by lashings. Each half-vessel is also another quarter of an hour. After the passage has been 
divided into two compartments by a partition; and small effected, the bridge can he dismantled in eight minutes, 
puiups are provided, by which the pontoon may for a time the rafts can then be taken to pieces, and the vessels and 


ho kept ailoat, should a hole he made in its side by a shot 
or by any oilier accident. 

Sir James Colleton, some years since, invented pontoons 
of wood of a cylindrical form, some of which have been \ 
occasionally employed in experimental operations; and 
cylindrical pontoons of tin, which were subsequently in- 
’ vented by Major (now.Colonel) Blanchard, have lately been 
introduced into the service. These last have hemispherical 
ends, and are divided both longitudinally and transversely 
into several compartments by partitions of tin, both to in¬ 
crease tlieir strength and to prevent them from sinking in 
the water iu the event of their being accidentally perforated 
in any part. They possess thu advantages of great light¬ 
ness and buoyancy; but they have not the durability of cop¬ 
per vessels, and they must he very liable to be injured when 
transported by land, particularly if a march should ttiko 
place under a hot sun. Some of Colonel Pasley’s copper 
pontoons are said to have been in use above 18 years. 

In 183(1 the comparative merits of Colonel Easley’s and 
Colonel Blanchard’s pontoons were tried upon the Medway, 
when large bodies of infantry and cavalry, besides three 
pieces of artillery, were made to pass over thu river on 
bridges supported by vessels of the two kinds. The order 
of march was purposely such as to subject the bridges to 
the severest strains; and a superiority of steadiness on 
this occasion appears to have led to a preference in favour 
of the pontoons proposed by the last-mentioned officer. 

The breadth and depth of one of Col. Pasley’s pontoons are 
2ft- 8in. The diameter of one of Col. Blanchard's cylinders 
is 2ft. 6in. The length of each kind of pontoons is 22 feet. 

The manner of forming the bridge, with both kinds, is 
nearly the same. A rectangular frame, whose length is 


stores re-packed <>n the carriages in a quarter of an hour. 

lit order to convey the pontoons with an army, cadi is 
_ laced, with all its accompaniments, oil a four-\iheeled car¬ 
riage. Col. Pasley however is enabled to use only u cart 
with two wheels far each pontoon ; the latter being sepa¬ 
rated into two denii pontoons, which are placed sale by side 
above their stores. Thu shortness of these carriages enables 
them to he turned within a smaller space than would be re¬ 
quired for a four-wheeled waggon. 

The inconvenience attending thu transport of pontoons, or 
the necessity of passing a river when they are not at hand, 
has induced commanders of armies to have recourse to 
bridges supported on rafts of timber or ott empty casks, 
which in Europe can always be procured. Kadi tuft may 
consist of four or more rough trtftiks of trees lashed together, 
and may he retained in its place by anchors, or by being 
made fast to a rope stretched ui loss the river: flic baulks 
and chesses are applied as in a pontoon bridge. Perhaps 
the greatest raft-bridge ever formed is that which was exe¬ 
cuted by General Soluduiki over tlu; Ni -meu at Grodno, 
iu 1792. Trunks of trees from fifty to sixty feet long, and 
from twenty to twenty-eight inches in diameter, were united 
bv lens, and every ten were hound together at both ends by 
transverse braces, so as to form a raft, which,as all tho largo 
ends of the trees were placed contiguously, resembled the 
voussoir of a bridge. All the voussoirs, fifty-seven in num¬ 
ber, were placed in the river, side by side, in an arc of a 
circle having its convexity towards the upper part of tins 
river: and a sort of key-voussoir was formed by a vessel 
lift feet, long and 22 foot wide, which was moored iu tho 
river where the current was tho most rapid. Baulks and 
planks were placed, as usual, above the rafts to form tho 
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road. The breadth of the liver at that place is about 1080 I 
feet. (Berurd, Equi fibre den I oiit.es.) 

A strong raft-bridge was formed by the Russians and 
Prussians over the Elbe near Dresden, in 1SI3: one course 
of logs disposed parallel wise to each other formed the 
bottom of each raft; cross-limbers were laid above these; 
airl over them was a third course of timbers, each placed 
above the interval between two of those below it. The 
timbers were well lashed together: a strong cable was 
stretched across the river on each side of the bridge, which 
was further retained in its place by anchors, and a road was 
formed of planks as usual. While the British army was 
serving in Spain during the late war, the tools of buildings 
were occasionally taken to form rafts: the rafters served as 
baulks; and, for want of nails, the planks were kept down 
to the timbers by ribands formed of young trees split in 
two longitudinally and lied by willow twigs. 

A cask bridge is sometimes formed in the following 
manner:—a certain number of casks are placed side by 
side, so as to form a s'^t of floating pier, having their axes 
in horizontal positions; the casks are lashed to two gunwale 
timbers, as they qre ca.led, which extend along the upper 
side of the pier at the extremities of the casks : two of these 
piers arc placed at an interval of about ten feet from eueh 
other, and they are connected together by the baulks which 
support the platform. As many of these rafts are prepared 
as may be necessary, they are rowed to their places in the 
line, and the bridge is formed in the same manner as the 
pontoon-bridge above described. 

When the formation of a bridge extending over a river 
from one bank to another becomes impossible, numerous 
expedients arc bad recourse to for conveying troops across 
by means of what are called Hying or moving bridges. We 
learn from Arrian that the army of Alexander passed the 
Indus by means of boats and rafts of timber, the latter being 
supported on bags made of skin and inflated with air; and 
in a similar manner the infantry of Hannibal is said by 
Livy to have crossed the Rhine. In India, at. the present 
time, the passage of rivers is often effected by means of 
basket-boats, which are formed of split bamboos and covered 
with half-dressed lades. Kach vessel is said to be capable 
of containing about thirty men. 

I n 1811, Capt. Squires, of the Engineers, formed a bridge 
over the Guadiana by lixing trestle-piers in the shallow 
parts of the river and mooring boats in the middle; but 
just as the bridge was finished, the river swelled and carried 
away the trestles. The boats were then converted into 
Hying bridges, to'convey over the cavalry and artillery; 
and a slight narrow bridge was made for the infantry with 
pontoons and casks, the latter being taken from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

For mally interesting particulars relating to the passage 
of rivers in military operations, see Sir Howard Douglas's 
Essat/ on Military Hrulges, second edition. 

PONTO'PIIILUS, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of 
Shrimps (Egenu, Risso). 

PONTO'PPIDAN, ERIC, born at Aarhuns in Jutland, 
was the son of Louis Pontnppidan, a clergyman who wrote 
several ascetic works, besides a * Thcatrum Nobilitatis 
Danicre, in quo familiar illuslrium licrouni, aliorumquc 
generu ac virtute exeellentium virorum genealogia, reeen- 
sentur,’ 2 vuls. fob Eric studied at Frederick, and after¬ 
wards at Copenhagen, where he took his degree in divinity. 
He was afterwards preceptor to several young noblemen, 
with whom bo travelled ; and subsequently he was appointed 
minister of a country parish in Holstein, and in 1733 be 
was numbered among the king’s chaplains. In 1738 he 
was appointed to a chair of theology in the university of 
Copenhagen ; and in I 717 he was made bishop of Bergen 
in Norway. He was the author of numerous works, both 
in Danish nnd Latin, upon historical, religious, anil anti¬ 
quarian subjects. The principal arc:— I, * Thcatrum Dan ire 
veteris et modernre,’ 'Ho., 1730, being a description of the 
geography, natural history, antiquities, &e. of the kingdom 
of Denmark. The author afterwards treated the same 
subject at. much greater length in a work written in the 
Danish language. 2, * Den Danske Atlas,’ in 7 thick vols. 
•lto., most of which were published after his death, and 
which give a complete and elaborate topographical descrip¬ 
tion of Denmark, accompanied by maps, views, and plans of 
the various towns, engraving of curious coins, inscriptions, 
monuments, costumes, and other remarkable objects, with 
an introduction to the history of the country, the genealogy 


of its kings, and other particulars relative to its history. 
3, ‘ Gesla et Vestigia Danorum extra Daniam,’ 2 vols. fivo., 
1740. In this work Ponloppidan gives the history of the 
old Danish race; its migrations to Britain, France, and 
other countries: the exploits of its warriors, &c. In bis 
narrative the author is considered as having allowed himself 
to be carried by national feelings beyond the bounds of 
critical discrimination. 4, ‘ Amiules Kcclcsiro Danicre,’ 4 
vols. 4to., a good history of the church of Denmark. 
5. * Marmora Dnniea selectiora,’ in fid., in which the author 
copies a number of inscriptions of various ages, which eluci¬ 
date the history of bis country. (i, ‘ Det fiirstc forsiig paa 
Norgcs nuturligc historic,’ 4to., 1752, being an essay oil the 
natural history of Norway, translated into English m 1755 ; 
a curious work, but exhibiting marks of considerable cre¬ 
dulity, especially concerning the enormous sea-serpents, 
the kraaken, and other fabulous monsters. 7, ‘ Memorise 
Hnfnire,’ a good description of the city of Copenhagen. 

8, ’ Origines Havnicnscs,’ a history of the same city. 
!), * Glossarium Norvegicum.’or collection of obsolete wolds 
in lhat language, Bergen, 1719. 10, ‘ A Manual of Religion, 

in Danish, or Explanation of Luther’s Catechism,’a work 
which has been translated into German and Icelandic, and 
is used in schools throughout all the Danish monarchy. 

Ponloppidan died at Bergen, in I7(i4. His relative, 
Christian Joachim Pontoppulan, published two good maps 
of Norway in 1785 and 1795. 

PONT US, a country of Asia Minor, derived its name 
from the expression ‘on the Pontus Kuxinus’ (>v Ilnvnp), 
and was used rather as a political than a geographical divi¬ 
sion of country. Under Mitbridates the Great it included 
the whole of Paphlagonia and part of Bitliynia: but the 
name is usually applied to the country between Colchis and 
the river Jialys, and is consequently bounded on the west 
by Paphlagonia, on the south by Cappadocia, and on the 
cast, by Colchis. The boundary between Colchis nnd Pontus 
is differently given by different writers; Ptolemy places it 
as far as the Phasis, and Strabo at Trupczus. (Strabo, xii., 

р. 548.) On the south Pontus is separated from Cappado- 

с. a by a lofty range of mountains called Parvadres. The 
north-eastern part of Pontus is exceedingly barren, and 
was inhabited by various barbarous tribes, of whom Xeno¬ 
phon has given some account in the ‘ Anabasis.’ The western 
part of the country, which is very fertile, is well drained by 
the Iris ( Yenhil-ermak) and the Tliermodon ( Thermek), and 
affords good pasture for numerous Hocks. The district of 
PliamniEa was considered the most fertile part of Pontus, 
producing wine, oil, and many other tilings. (Strabo, xii., 
p. 556.) 

The name of Pontus, as a separate kingdom, does not 
occur cither in Herodotus or Xenophon. In the time of 
those writers the country appears to have been inhabited by 
various independent tribes; it was first, erected into a sepa¬ 
rate kingdom by Ariobarzancs I., about the beginning of 
the fourth century before the Christian sera. According to 
the concurrent testimony of several antient writers, Ario- 
b.irzanes was descended from one of the seven Persian 
chiefs who overthrew the Magi, n.c. 521. (Florus, iii. 5;" 
Diod., xix. 40 ; Polyb., v. 43.) Ariobarzanes was succeeded 
by Mitbridates I., and Mitbridates by Ariobarzanes II., 
h.c. 363; but it was not till tlio reign of Mitbridates IL, 
who succeeded Ariobarzanes, n.c. 337, that the kingdom of 
Pontus acquired any degree of political importance. In the 
troubles which followed the death of Alexander the Great, 
Mitbridates was enabled to extend greatly his paternal do¬ 
minions, whence he is frequently called the founder (Krirrri/e) 
of the kingdom of Pontus. [Mithridates II.] Mitbridates 
died h.c. 302, and was succeeded by his son Mitbridates III., 
who died n.c. 266, leaving the crown to Ariobarzanes III., 
who expelled from the country, in conjunction with the Gallo- 
Grreci, an Egyptian force sent by Ptolemy. Ariobarzanes 
III. was succeeded by Mitbridates IV., who died about 
n.c. 190, leaving the crown to bis son Phornaees I. Phar- 
naces conquered Sinope (Strabo, xii., p. 545), and carried 
on war against Eumencs II., king of Pergamos. Pharnaccs 
was succeeded by Mithridates V., surnumed Euergetes, and 
the latter by his son Mitbridates VI., surnumed Kupator, 
n.c. 120. The war of Mitbridates with tlio Romans, which 
ended in b.c. 63 by the conquest of Pontus and the doath of 
Mithridates, is given under Mithridates VI. 

Pharnoces IL, the son of Mitlnidates; who liacl deprived 
his father of the throne, was rewarded for his treachery 
with the kingdom of tlio Bosporus and the title of an ally 
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of tlio Romans. (Dio.,xxxvii. 14; Appian, Mithr., c. 113., 
The greater part of the kingdom of Pontus was annexed tc 
the Roman province of Bilhynia, and the remainder was 
given to Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia. In the civil wars 
between Pompey and Caesar, Pharnaces attempted to ob¬ 
tain his hereditary dominions in Pontus.bnt he was defeated 
hy Caesar, in u.c. 47, and murdered after his escape to the 
Bosporus. (Suc!t.,C>.v., e. 35; Plut.,CV,?., c. 50; Appian, Civ., 
ii. 91; Dio., xlii. 45-48.) Pharnaces left a son Darius, who 
was made king of Pontus by Antony, in n.c. 39 (Appian, 
Civ., v. 75); but he was soon deposed, and Pi/ietno appointed 
in his stead. (Dio., xlix. ‘45; Plut., Anton., c. 38.) Po- 
leino was killed in an expedition against the barbarians of 
Simlice, and was succeeded by his widow Pythodoris. 
(Strabo, xii., p. 550.) 

Pontus was reduced to the form of a province by Nero 
(Suet., Ner., e. 18), and was subsequently divided into throe 
districts, called respectively Pontus Galalicus, Cappadocius, 
and Polomoiiiacus. In the time of Constantine another 
division of the province was made; the western part, which 
included Pontus Galalicus and Cappadocius, being called 
llelcuopoulus after Constantine’s mother, and the eastern 
part preserving its name of Pontus Polemoniaeus. 

The history of the kings of Pontus is given in an appen¬ 
dix to the third volume of Clinton's ‘ Fasti Hellenic!/ lrom 
which the preceding account has been chiefly taken. 

After leaving Colchis, the first town of importance on the 
coast is Trupezus ( Trcbizoud ), a colony of Sinope. (Xeti., 
Anab., iv. 8 , s. 22.) We learn from Arrian {Periplm Pont. 
Kuxin. ) that Trapozus was the most important town on 
I he coast in (lie time of Hadrian. Tacitus also speaks of it 
{Ifist., iii. 47) as an antient and flourishing town. In the 
reign of GaUionus. Trupezus was taken and plundered by the 
Goths. (Zosimus, i., p. 32, 33.) In the thirteenth century 
it became the seat of a small empire under Alexius, a de- 
scendantof the Comnoni (Gibbon’s Decline unit Pull, c. 6 1); 
and it retained its independence till the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks, to whom it was surrendered, a.o. 
l iiji. Trebizond is still an important town. [Tkeihzonu.] 

Following the coast, the next town we come to west of Tra¬ 
pezes is Cerasus, afterwards called Phariuteia (Khercsaun), 
from Pharnaces, king of Pontus. Several antient writers 
say that Pharnaeia and Cerasus were two different places; 
hut since the antient Pharnaeia is called at the present day 
Khercsuun, there cannot bo much doubt that they are the 
same place, after the express testimony of Arrian (Pm>/.) 
to that efleet. Cerasus was a colony of Sinope (Xen., Anab., 
v. 3, $ 2), and was probably the place from which Lucullus 
first brought cherries into Europe. (Ammiati., xxii. 8.) 

West of Cerasus, on the coast, was Cotyora, an important 
town in the time of Xenophon, and also a colony of Sinope. 
(Xen., Anab., v. 5, $ 3-6.) In the time of Arrian it was a 
small village, which was owing to (he inhabitants having 
been removed to the more modern town ot Pharnaeia. 
(Strabo, xii.. p. 548.) 

West of Cotyora and also on the coast near the river 
Tbcrmodon was Theraiseyra, celebrated in antiquity as tho 
habitation of the Amazons. Themiscyra is mentioned by 
Herodotus (iv. 86). It was besieged hy Lucullus in the 
war with Mithridates, and offered a formidable resistance 
to the Romans. (Appian, Mithr., c. 78.) The last town of 
importance on tho coast was Amisus (Satnsuti), which, 
according to Theopompus (ajnid Strabon., xii., p. 547), was ^ 
originally founded by the Milesians.but subsequently received 
an Athenian colony, and was called Pirtous. It was greatly 
enlarged and beautified by Mithridates Kupalor. (Strabo, 
xii., p. 547; Cic., Pro lege Man., e. 8.) In the Mithridatie 
war it was taken hy Lucullus, and subsequently came into 
the power of Pharnaces II. It was freed by Augustus from 
the tyranny of Straton, and in Strabo’s time was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. (Strabo, p. 547.) Pliny (vi. 2) calls it liberum : 
whence we may apparently conclude that in his time it had 
the Jus ltalicum. 

The most important towns in tho interior were Amasia, 
Comana, Zela, and Neocsasarea. An account of Amasia, 
which was tho birth-place of Strabo, is given under Ama- 
stmi. Comana, snrnamod.Pontica, to distinguish it from a 
city of the same name in Cappadocia, was situated in the 
upper valley of the Iris. (Strabo, xii., p. 547.) It was a 
place of considerable mercantile importance, and was -cele¬ 
brated for its templo of the goddess Ma, who was supposed 
to answer to the Bellona of the Romans. There were 6000 
slaves attached to the temple, the greater number of who’m 


were courtezans. Tho office of higli-priest was one of great 
honour and emolument. (Strabo, xii., p. 557-559.) 

South-east of Coiuana wnsZela (Zeleh), an antient temple, 
erected, according to Strabo (xii., p. 559), on the mound of 
Sctniramis, and celebrated for a temple sacred to the goddess 
Anaitis. The priest of the temple was also sovereign of tho 
town. Zela received an accession of territory from Pompey, 
and was made a city. (Strabo, xii., p. 560.) 

Ncoerosaroa was situated to the east of Zola and Comana, 
on the Lycus. It is not mentioned by Strabo, but was a 
considerable place in the time of Pliny, and is spoken of by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus as the most important town in 
Pontus. 

PONTYPOOL. [Monmouthshire.] 

PONZ, ANTONIO, a highly meritorious Spanish topo¬ 
grapher and writer on tho fine arts, was born in 1725, at 
Bexix, in the district of Segorbo in Valencia. His parents, 
who were persons of > great respectability and considerable 
property, intended to bring him up lor 'he church, and he 
was sent to pursue his studies accordingly, first at Segoibc, 
and afterwards at the university ol Valencia, at both which 
places he gave proofs of more than ordinary ability and 
application. Yet, though he made sufficient progress m 
theology to he able to take the degree ot Doctor, he had 
very little relish for it, while he had a decided inclination 
for the belles-lettres, for the study of foreign languages, and 
for the fine arts. His tastu for the latter induced him to 
take lessons from his friend Antonio Riehart, an artist of 
some repute at Valencia. His enthusiasm,.if not. his abi¬ 
lity, determined him to renounce forthwith all idea of 
entering the church and to repair to Madrid, where bo 
enrolled himself among the first pupils of the Academy ol 
tho Fine Arts. The course of instruction there given was 
far too methodical to suit his eager impatience, and he 
therefore determined to set out at oneo for Rome m the 
company of some Jesuits who were going thither. He 
proceeded to Italv in 1751, and, after visiting some other 
places, fixed himself at Rome, where lie continued between 
nine and tun years, diligently examining all the chief unti- 
I nit jus and works of art, and also acquired consideiublu skill 
u the practice of painting, so as to be able not only to sup¬ 
port himself, but to collect a number of the most valuable 
publications on art and antiquity. 

From Rome lie was attracted, in 1759, to Naples, by the 
liscoveries made at Herculaneum und Pompeii, and the 
treasures of art he there met with so excited his enthusiasm, 
that he determined to visit Greece, Syria, and Egypt, and 
was deterred from that project only by tho advice of Aros- 
„>gui, the Spanish minister at Naples. 

Ponz accordingly returned to Madrid; nor was it lung 
before he obtained a commission that engaged him for a 
very considerable time. The king (Charles III.) was desi¬ 
rous of adorning the library of the Eseuriul with a senes of 
portraits of eminent literury characters, ami the choice fell 
upon Ponz, who was already spoken of as a person of very 
superior attainments. He passed between five and six years 
within tbe walls of the Kscurial, where, when not occupied 
with his pencil, he found ample employment and reel eat ion 
"u the stores of litcraturo and art there treasured up. lie 
ancied himself, in short, in a second Rome. He theie 
copied Raffaeile’a eolebrated Virgen del Pez, Guido s Vngen 
della Silla, and one or two other master-pieces. 

Almost immediately after lie had completed his laboms 
xt the Escurial, namely, the serie- of portraits placed in the 
ipper library, he was appointed to visit the colleges, &e. ot 
ho Jesuits, then recently suppressed in Spain, for the pur- 
mso of taking an account of tho paintings, tkc. contained 
n them. It is to the circumstance of his being so employed 
hat wo are indebted for his ‘ Viage do Kspana, m 18 vuls., 
a work of very great interest and value in it.-elt, and not tho 
less so because it affords a fund of information scarcely to 
■jo obtained from oilier sources. Wlnle it .urmslies a most 
m purl ant contribution to the history ot art, it is highly 
ntcresting on account of the original remarks and criticisms 
with which it is interspersed, ami which attest tlio. authors 
aste and learning. This publication and tho ditlereiit 
ours he made (chiefly through the southern provinces of 
lie kingdom) occupied him from about 1771 to 1790, when 
,iis declining health prevented him from completing liw 
iilan. IIo died at Madrid, December 4, 1792. 

Ponz was secretary to the Academy of the *nio AH*, o 
which office ho was appointed in 1776 , a oorrespi g 
member of the Royal Academy of Histoiy, a 
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her of the Society of Antiquaries, London, and ot several 
oilier learned bodies. Besides his principal work he pub¬ 
lished another in two volumes, entitled ‘ Viage fuera do 
Espafia,’ in which we meet with observations on some of 
the buildings in London. 

PONZA, an island in the Mediterranean sea, off the coast 
of Naples, ‘JO miles south by west of Mount Circoo, and 35 I 
miles south-west of Gucia. It is about five miles long and 
from one to two wide, and in shape like a crescent, the eon- 
cave side of which faces the mainland of Italy. On the 
same side is the harbour, which is a natural basin with a 
narrow entrance, surrounded by high ground, and perfectly 
safe in all weathers. The island is one continuous rock, 
mostly barren, hut affording some pasture for cattle. Round 
the harbour are ranged some buildings, consisting of a castle, 
which iS used as a stale prison by the government of Naples, 
with a small garri-on in it, and sumo other buildings, houses, 
and lints occupied by persons attached to the garrison and 
l>y fishermen. The Roman name of the island was Pontia. 
It was colonised by the Volsci from the opposite coast, and 
afterwards came into ihe possession of the Romans. About 
four miles west of Puii'.a is the smaller island of Palmarola, 
or Palmaria, and bio miles north-east of Poii/.a is an unin¬ 
habited lock called Zurnone. About 24 miles south-east 
of Potiza, and halfway between it and the island of Ischia, is 
the island of Vamlolene, the undent Paudataria, whither 
Julia the daughter of Augustus was banished by her father 
in consequence of her dissolute conduct. Oct avia the wife of 
Nero was also banished to Paudataria, and put to death there 
by order of her husband. Viindotche is about two miles long, 
and is inhabited liv sailors and fishermen. East of Vando- 
teiio.and separated from it. by a narrow channel, is the 
smaller island ol‘ Santo Stcfauo. The whole group of these 
islands is of volcanic formation. 

(Furl is, ‘ Osservazioni Litografichc su l’lsole di Vando- 
tene c Penza,' in the 3rd vul. of the Suggi Scicutij'u:i dell' 
Accademia tli Padova, 1 79-1.) 

POOLE, a corporate town on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
in 5o' 4'F N. lat., and 1° 5n 7 W. long., 98 miles in a direct 
line south-west by west of St. Paul’s, London, or about 116 
miles from the General Post-ofiice by the South-Western 
Railway to Southampton, and thence by Ringwood. The 
origin of Poole is unknown ; it is supposed to have been an 
antient demesne of the crown granted to William Longespcc, 
a natural son or descendant of Henry II. Lougespec gave a 
charter to the burgesses of Poole, the date of which is not 
ascertained. This charter was confirmed by William Monte- 
acute, carl of Salisbury, *15 Edward III., and by subse¬ 
quent. earls or by the crown. In 1305 Poole was made a 
magazine for the wars of Edward III. in France. After 
tins period ildecayed, but in the reign of Ilenry VI. it re¬ 
vived. It is likely that its early prosperity depended upon 
the vigour with which the war m France was carried on. 
In Lclaud’s time it nourished, and in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth was resorted to by Spanish merchants. In the eivil 
war it had a garrison of parliamentarians, who were trou¬ 
blesome neighbours to the royalist detachments in the 
county. 

The town is upon a considerable inlet of the British 
Channel, which forms the harbour, and opens into the bay 
that lies between Ilengisibury-head and Durlston-head.This 
inlet has a very narrow entrance which faces the east; it 
extends several miles inland, forming, when the tide is up, a 
large sheet of water, hut presenting, when the tide is out, au 
assemblage of mud-bunks divided by narrow channels. In 
the harbour are several islands; one of them, Brownsea 
island, having an area of several hundred acres, hand¬ 
somely laid out, and some good buildings on it. The 
town occupies a peninsula ou thu north side of the harbour, 
and consists qf several streets irregularly laid out, the 
principal of them running from north to south. The 
borough is co extensive with, the parish of St. James, 
and comprehends an area of 170 acres. The number of in¬ 
habited houses was, in 1831, 1315, besides 76 uninhabited 
and It building. The number of families was 1426, of 
persons 6-159, besides 1119 mariners employed in registered 
vessels belonging to the port. The town had outgrown in 
some parts the corporate limits, and it maybe calculated 
that its population in ls.31 (exclusive of (lie mariners) was 
considerably above 7imu, and lias since then increased. A 
small suburb has grown up, separated from the town by an in¬ 
let of the harbour, over which tlieie is a bridge. The houses 
in Puttie arc generally of respectable appeuruuce, and some 


of them are of a superior class. The streets are paved: they 
are lighted and watched under a local Act. The guildhall 
was built in the middle of the last century, and ihore are 
a neat subscription and news room erected of late years, 
and a building for the public library. The church of St. 
Janies has been rebuilt of Puibcck stone; and there are 
an Episcopal chapel and several dissenting meeting-houses. 
There are a tolerably large gaol and house of correction for 
the borough, a custom-house, and an edifice of some anti¬ 
quity, the king’s hall or wool-house. 

The trade which was formerly carried on with New¬ 
foundland has much declined, but the coasting-trade lias 
considerably increased. The quays have been much en¬ 
larged and improved, and the harbour is one of the safest 
and best on the Channel coast. The number of vessels 
from foreign parts which entered inwards in the years 1831, 
1832, and 1833, averaged for each year about loo with car¬ 
goes, and 20 in ballast ; the average number which cleared 
uitvvards lor foreign ports was above J10 with cargoes, and 
15 in ballast; the number of coasters entered inward on the 
average of the same years was about 590 with cargoes, and 
nearly 350 til ballast.; cleared outwards, nearly 1500 with 
cargoes, and 95 in ballast. The number of registered ves¬ 
sels belonging to the port in 1833 was 158. The clay 
found in the island of Purbock is shipped hero for (he 
tine of the potteries in Slafi’ordshiro or elsewhere ; from 
25,000 to 30,000 tons ate shipped yearly. A considerable 
trade in corn is also carried on; and there ate building-yards 
fur vessels, and rope and twine walks. Sail cloth is manu¬ 
factured, and an active oyster and oilier fishery carried on. 

The corporation of Poole, under the Municipal Reform 
Act, consists ol' 6 aldermen and is councillors. As the 
town is a county of itself, there is a sheriff' annually elected 
by the burgesses. Tlte borough bad been much extended for 
parliamentary purposes, and the parliamentary limits have 
been adopted for municipal purposes until altered by par¬ 
liament: it is divided into two wards. Quarter-sessions 
for the borough arc held, and a weekly Court of Record, 
having unlimited jurisdiction in all cases, real, personal, or 
mixed. The sheriff holds a county court when necessary. . 

Poole returned two members to parliament in the 13, 36, 
and 42 Edward III.; it then discontinued sending them until 
31 Henry VI., when the privilege was resumed, and hus 
been continued ever since. The number of voters regis¬ 
tered in the year 1835-36 was 498. The living of St. 
James at Poole is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly 
value of 307/., with a glebc-liouse; it is in the peculiar 
jurisdiction of Canford. 

There were in the parish of St. James in 1833 twenty- 
nine infant, or dame schools, with 455 children ; an endowed 
free school with 22 boys; two Lancaslerian schools, with 155 
children; fourteen other day-schools, with 272 children; 
three boarding-schools, with 48 children ; and five Sunday- 
schools, with 809 children : three of the Sunday-schools have 
lending libraries attached. 

POOLE, MATTHEW, a learned non-conforming divine 
of the English Church, author of the well-known and use¬ 
ful hook,‘SynopsisCriticorum Biblicorum.' lie was borti 
at York about the year 1624, and inherited from bis family 
a good estate in that county. lie was educated in E At ma¬ 
il uel College, Cambridge, but wo have been unable tu trace 
the circumstances of his history, till we find hira,.in 1662, 
in possession of the church of St. Michael le Querne in 
London, which he resigned, being unable to comply with 
the terms of ministerial conformity imposed by the Act of 
Uniformity passed in that year. Previously however be 
had exerted himself successfully in a scheme for the edu¬ 
cation of persons intended for the ministry, which was 
liberally patronised, of which, in 1658, ho printed an ac¬ 
count, in a hook entitled ‘A Model for the maintaining of 
Students of Choice Abilities in the University, and princi¬ 
pally in order to the Ministry.’ 

Being ejected from his cure, and prohibited from the ex¬ 
ercise of his ministry, he had leisure tu devote himself to 
the completion of the great work which has made liis name 
so extensively known. The design was nothing less than 
to bring into one view whatever had been written by crities 
of all ages and nations ou the books of Iloly Scripture. 
This, after ten years’ labour, he completed, and the first 
two .volumes appeared in 1669. These were followed by 
Riroe other volumes, forming together five large folios, of 
which uu extensive edition was printed. Thework was perhaps 
as good as a yfork of the kind can be, and four will deny 
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that i( is a very valuable and useful abridgement; but synopses 
and abridgements are rather for the multitude than for scho¬ 
lars, who are rarely satisfied with the opinions of any author 
which are thus presented to them at second-hand and with¬ 
out. that fulness of illustration which the author himself 
luidgitt-n; yet, being written in the Latin language, it is 
manifest that the compiler contemplated a work adapted to 
the necessities and tastes of Biblical scholars, itschief use 
may perhaps he said to be as a convenient body of cxcgctic 
criticism for Biblical students who are placed in situations 
which cut them oil' from convenient access to large li¬ 
braries. » 

Besides this, there is an English work by the same author, 
‘Annotations on Scripture,’ which was left by him unfi¬ 
nished, but completed by several of his non-conforming 
brethren. This work appeared in two volumes, folio, 
158 i. 

lie was also engaged in most of the controversies of his 
time: he attacked Biddle on the Sociniau question; lie 
published a defence of the non-conforming clergy in lGfi‘2; 
lie wrote against, the intrusion of laymen into the ministe¬ 
rial office; and he was the author of ‘The Nullity of the 
Romish Faith,’ Ifitifi, and of other treatises in the contro¬ 
versy with the Papists, lie retired to Holland to find the 
toleration which was denied him at home, and died at Am¬ 
sterdam in lf>7‘.i. 

POOLE’S HOLE. [Derbyshire.! 

POONALI, a city of Hindustan, in the presidency of 
Bombay and province of Aurungabad, is situated at the 
confluence of the rivers Moula and Mouta. It is about 80 
miles south-east from Bombay, direct distance; in 18°3U'N. 
lat. and 73° 52 ; K. long. 

Poonah stands on an extensive plain, or rather table¬ 
land, which is about ‘2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is bordered by bills which rise 15iio or 2000 feet above 
the plain itself. These hills are steep and rugged, and. 
previous to the conquest, of the Mahrattas by the British 
forces in 1818, many of them were crowned by bill for¬ 
tresses, which are now however nearly all destroyed or 
fallen into decay. There are a few gardens in the suburbs 
of the city, but as both the gardens and the city lie in 
hollow, the general appearance of the surrounding plain is 
naked and desolate. 

Poonah was formei ly the seat of the Mahratta sovereignty, 
and the residence of "the Peisliwa. It is not a handsome 


For an account of the Mahratta war and of the successive 
Peishwas who resided at Poonah, see the article M urn \i r.\s. 

The cave-temple of t’arlee, to which reference is mode 
in the article Arm nc vh.ui, is about a mile fiom I'm he, 
which is the last village on the great road across tie 
Western Ghauts from Bombay to Poonah. Tim tempi* 
is hewn in the face of a rocky precipice, two-ihiids 
up the side of a steep hill which is about 800 feet above ilm 
plain, and is appro M clied by a narrow path winding up the 
side of the hill among trees and brushwood and fragments 
of rock. Besides the principal temple, there are mane 
smaller apartments and galleries, in two stories, some of 
them beautifully*ornamented. A mean and ruinous temple 
to Siva serves as a sort of gateway to the cave, and a smii- 
; lar small building stands on the right hand of its poriico. 
The approach to the temple itself is under a m lile arch 
filled up with a sort of portico screen in two stories of three 
intereolummations below and five above. On the limit of 
the portico, but a little to the left, is a high octagonal pillar, 
surmounted by three lions placed back to back. Within 
the portico, to the light and left, are three colossal sculp¬ 
tures of elephants, in alto-riliovo, with their heads, tirnks, 
and trunks projecting boldly from the wall. On each of 
them is a driver, very well carved, and a palanquin, with 
two persons seated in it. Thu internal screen of the vesti¬ 
bule leading to the temple is covered with alii-nlievi of 
male and female figures, somewhat larger limit life. The 
temple itself is about sixty feel long by thirty wide, sur¬ 
rounded on every side but that of the entrance vvilh a colon¬ 
nade of octagonal columns, the capitals of whit-lt consist of 
a large cap like a bull, finely carved, and siiniinmiud t>v 
two elephants with their trunks entwined, and each earn 
ing two male figures and one female. The roof is decorated 
with ribs of timber, which arc not for support, lint how a 
effect in the perspective of the interior. There is no 
image of Bmlda or any other idol in this temple. 

(I Ichor's ytimifirt: of a Jour nr tj through, thr l/pprr Pro 
vinrrs of Iniliu in 1824 and 1823; Mrs. Postuiis s li'rshrn 
India in i 83m.) 

1*0011 LAWS AND SETTLEMENT.’ A skdeh of 

the early history of the English poor law, down to dm 43 
Kliz., c.2, will be found in the article lVumicuisM. Some ac¬ 
count is also there given of the great evils which ensued 
from the subsequent maladministration of the law, ami 
finally created the necessity for the Root-Law Amendment 


city, nor apparently of large size, though its extent must, be Act (4 &. 5 Win. IV., c. 7<i). It will he convenient to state 
considerable, since its population in 1819 was estimated by how the law stood previously to the passing of this A el, 
Mr. Elphinstone at 115,000, and Bishop Holier in 1825 ■ and then to notice some of its leading provisions, 
was informed that it then amounted to about 100,000. t Every indigent person, whether a native or a lbreigner. 
The city is not walled, the houses are very irregularly built, being in any district of England or Wales, in which a fund 
and the streets are ill-paved and interspersed with tieepul- is raised for the maintenance of the poor, lias a right to he 
trees. The bazars are mean: there are many pagmlas, but supplied with the necessaries of life mil. of that 1'iiml. This 
none of them cither large or handsom l ight depends on statute, and principally on the 43 Kliz., e. 2, 

The palace of the Pcishwa was largo, and had a hand- | winch enacts that the churchwardens of every parish, and 
some quadrangle surrounded by cloisters of carved wooden [four, three, or two substantial householders llmre, to be 

S illars, but tho external appearance was not striking. When ) nominated yearly under the hands and seals of two or limit 
lishop Hebcr was there in 1825 the ground-floor of the justices of the peace, shall be called overseers of the p >or. 
principal building was used as a prison, and the floor imme- [Overseers.] Under this statute overseers could be ap- 
diately above as a dispensary; a large audience-chamber , pointed for parishes only. This proved very insufficient, 

was fitted up as fin infirmary for the natives, and a long I because many large and populous districts were not situate 

gallery above this was converted into an hospital for the j within any parish, and consequently no overseers whatever 

insane. A fire broke put in this palace in 1828, but we \ could be appointed for them; and also because many 

have not the means of ascertaining to what extent it was 1 parishes themselves were of such magnitude that one 
destroyed. Other small residences of the Pcishwa were j set of overseers could not properly attend to all llm poor, 

called 'Monday’s Palace,’ 'Tuesday’s Palace,' &r. The j To supply this defect, the 13 & 14 Car. 11., e. 12. aui lin- 

most beautiful object is the temple of the goddess Parvati rised the appointment of overseers in any township that was 
(the mountain-goddess), situated on an isolated and rather either extra-parochial or was part of a parish so large as to 
lofty hill immediately over the town, and at the bottom of require distinct sets of officers tbi the management of its 

which is a large tank surrounded by gardens. poor. Townships are sometimes created alio by local 

A school for the instruction of the indigent was founded acts, 
at Poonah in 1829. It is tlio duty of these overseers to raise and administer 

The British have a military cantonment a little to the the fund for the relief of the poor of their district. .This 
west, of Poonah, which is laid out in wide streets and fund, which is called the poor-rate, they are directed by the 
well arranged. It is much resorted to by visitors from j statute of Eliz. in parishes, and by the statute of Gar. 11. 

Bombay. I '*i townships, to raise ‘weekly or otherwise, by taxation of 

The territory conquered from the Mahrattas in 1818 every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and e\ety 
has, with the exceptions mentioned in the article Deccan, copier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, prnpriuiions of 
been divided into four collgctoratos, of which Poonah is one. titties, coal-mines or saleable underwoods in the said pandi. 
Each colleetorate is under the management of an officer , in such competent sum and sums of money a* they shall 
with the title of collector, who is generally a military man, think fit, &c. according to the ability of the parisb.’ 
but who also exercises the functions of a judge of circuit These provisions are still however, even Min i' the I ^ •> 
and magistrate; but there is a chief commissioner ovet ajl, j Wm. IV., c. 7fi, very inadequate. Overseers cannot be ap- 

who resales at Poonah. I pointed, nor can a poor-rate be levied in any place that was 
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not anciently either aqparish or a township. Many districts ' 
■which are very populous at the present day form no part of 
any parish or township; and the poor of such districts, if 
unable to remove themselves to a parochial division of the 
country, where they will be entitled to relief, mfty, as far as 
the law is concerned, perish from want. 

The rate may be made according to the exigencies of the 
place, which, whether parish or township, may conveniently 
in either case be called a parish, for auy period not less 
than a week nor exceeding a year. The rate, which is 
made in writing, gives the names of the persons rated, a de¬ 
scription of the property for which they are rated, and the 
amount payable by them; it contains also a declaration, 
signed by the parish officers, that the rate is, to the best of 
their belief, < orreet, anil that they have used their best en¬ 
deavours to make it so. The rate so made and signed must 
be taken to two justices for their assent, which is called the 
allowance of the rate, and public notice of such allowance 
must be given on the Sunday following, or the rate will be 
entirely void. 

As the statute expressly mentions both inhabitants and 
occupiers, inhabitants were held liable to be rated in propor¬ 
tion to their ability within the parish, although they hail no 
property there which was cu pable of occupation, and occupier*, 
of property therein were held liable although they resided 
elsewhere. Accordingly both real corporeal property and 
personal property within the parish may be assessed, as con¬ 
stituting * the ability of the parishreal corporeal property, 
as land or houses, may l>e assessed, wheresoever the occupier 
resides, and personal property, if the owner is resident within 
the parish. Incorporeal real property, since it is not the 
subject of occupation, seems not to be rateable unless inci¬ 
dentally, when, as in the case of the tolls of a canal, it is, ns 
it were, annexed to and enhances the value of corporeal real 
property, which is the subject of occupation. As it is the 
occupier and not the owner of real corporeal property who 
is rated for it, it will be obvious that the term “real pro- 

a ' is not used in the poor-laws according to its strict 
sense, and that the occupier of a house is rated for if, 
although lie has a mere chattel interest in it. The term 
* personal property ’ is also used in a restricted sense; it 
denotes stock in trade, and such things as are not at all of 
the nature of really, and excludes chattels real. The assess¬ 
ment is laid in respect of the revenue or annual profit of the 
property rated, whether real or personal. Such property 
therefore as is incapable of yielding profit is not rateable. 
The assessment upon land and houses, &c. is calculated 
upon an estimate of their net annual value, which is defined 
to l>e the rent at which they would lot from year to year, free 
of all tenant's rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent- 
charge, if any, and deducting the probable average of annual 
costs of repairs, insurance, and any other expenses which 
may be necessary to maintain the premises in a state to com¬ 
mand such rent. Personal property was not rated unless it 
had, as it were, a local existence; and therefore neither 
stock in the funds nor money was rateable. Furniture also 
was exempted, because it yielded no profit. In practice the 
only kind of personal property ever rated, and that in very few 
places, was stock in trade anil ships. The rating of this 
species of property was attended with many disadvantages. 
The rate was to be made on the profit, which was defined to 
ho not the wholq profit, but the excess after payment of 
debts. Thus it was nearly impossible to ascertain the rateable 
amount of such property, ami the proprietor might always 
ova do the tax by residing out of the parish. So long how¬ 
ever as personal property was rateable by law, the omission 
of it in the rate was a ground of appeal, because all persons 
liable arc to be rated equally according to their ability. The 
inconvenience of this state of things induced the legislature 
during the present session of parliament (1840) to enact (by 
3 and 4 Viet., 4, c. 89) that no inhabitant should be rated 
for his stock in trade or oilier property. The word * inhabitant’ 
may now be considered as struck out of the statute of Eliza- 
both; nobody will have to contribute henceforward to the 
poor-rate except in his character of occupier. Personal pro¬ 
perty therefore is no longer rateable. 

It is unnecessary to make any detailed remarks on tithes 
and other property which, by the statute of Elizabeth, are 
expressly made chargeable. 

If a parish is unable to furnish a sufficient sum for the 
maintenance of its poor, any other parish in the same hun¬ 
dred, with the sanction of two justices, or in any other part 
of the county, with the sanction of the justices at quarter-ses¬ 


sions, may be called upon to assist the less solvent parish. 
This is called rating parishes in aid. 

The overseers are to collect the rate from the persons 
rated. If a person rated do not pay when called upon, the 
oVerseers may obtain a summons from two justices, requiring 
him to show cause why a warrant should not issue-do levy 
the rate by distress and sale of his goods; and, if no suf¬ 
ficient cause is shown, the payment is enforced accordingly. 
The party so summoned may show for cause that the rate 
itself is void, or that he istiot liable ; he may also, with Jhe 
consent of the overseers, be excused, if it appear that he is 
unable to pajwthrough poverty. He may also appeal agninst 
the rate, anu notice of appeal deprives the magistrates of 
their jurisdiction to distrain until the appeal is decided, 
unless the objection is solely on the ground of overcharge, 
in which case the warrant may issue for such a sum as the 
properly was rated at in the last valid rate. The appeal 
againt the rate on the ground of inequality, unfairness, or 
incorrectness in the valuation of the property rated may be 
to justices at petly-scssions, from whose decision a second 
appeal lies to the general quarter-sessions. The appeal, on 
the above grounds, maj> also he taken to the quarter-ses¬ 
sions in the first instance. If the objection be to the prin¬ 
ciple of the rate itself, or it is intended to dispute the liabi¬ 
lity of the property to bo rated, the appeal lies to the 
quarter-sessions only. In all these cases of appeal, notice of 
appeal and of the precise objections to the rate must be 
given to the parish-officers, and also to any rated inhabit¬ 
ants that mgy be interested in opposing the appellant, as, 
for instance, where his ground of complaint is that they 
have been under-rated. 

The overseers, who in some parishes act under the direc¬ 
tion of a select vestry, and are assisted by assistant over¬ 
seers, are to apply the poor-rate to the relief of the poor of 
their palish. The poor of the parish are, in one sense, all 
those who happen to he in the parish at the time of their 
being in distress; for the parish in which they happen to be 
is bound to afford such paupers immediate, or, as it is called, 
casual relief. But if the same parish were bound also to 
afTord continued relief to, or permanently to maintain, all 
the destitute who should come within it, tho burden of sup¬ 
porting the poor might press very unequally upon different 
parishes. Paupers would thou, influenced by their own 
fancy, or instigated to exonerate some other parish. Have 
the power of fastening themselves for ever on any par¬ 
ticular parish, or of roaming at pleasure from one parish 
to another in unrestricted vagrancy. The 13 & 14 Car. 
II., c. 12, was passed to obviate these evils, and is the foun¬ 
dation of tho present law which determines the parish that 
a pauper belongs, and gives tho power of removing him to 
it. This law is called the law of settlement. The statute 
enables two justices, upon complaint made by the church¬ 
wardens or overseers of the poor of any parish, to any 
justice of the peace, within forty days after a person com¬ 
ing to settle there, in any tenement under the yearly value 
of 1 0i, by their warrant to remove such person to the parish 
where he was ‘last legally settled, cither as a native, house¬ 
holder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of 
forty days at the least.’ Later statutes have greatly modi¬ 
fied the heads of settlement here enumerated, and have 
added others; they have also made a pauper irremovable, 
until he has become chargeable to the foreign parish by 
receiving relief from it, either iu person or through the 
hands of his wife or children. 

The following are the settlements that subsisted at the 
assing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act;—settlement by 
irtli, parentage, marriage, hiring and service, apprentice¬ 
ship, renting a tenement, estate, office, payment of rates. 
Settlements may be divided into two general classes; being, 
first, natural or derivative settlements, as by birth, parent¬ 
age, or marriage, to the perfection of which residence in the 
parish is unnecessary; secondly, acquired settlements, in¬ 
cluding all the remaining settlements above mentioned, and 
to these residence for forty days in the parish is necessary. 
The following were the modes of acquiring the various 
settlements which have been enumerated:--!, settlement 
by birth.—In order that children may not be separated from 
their parents, the settlement of (he father during his life, 
and the settlement of the mother after his death, is the set¬ 
tlement of tho children. But legitimate children who have 
no known settlement are settled in the place of their birthj 
so also are illegitimate children, for they can derive neither 
settlement nor any thing else from their parents. Children 
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however, during the age of nurture, which continues till 
they are seven years of age, must not be separated from 
their parents, and are therefore to be supported in the pa¬ 
rish where their parents happen to be, at the expense of 
the parish of their birth settlement. 2. Settlement Ly 
parentage.—The settlement of the father, or, if ho have 
none, .the maiden settlement of the mother, is commu¬ 
nicated to legitimate unemancipated children. After the 
father’s death their settlement shifts with that of the widow, 
until she marry again, in which case the settlement of her 
new husband is not communicated to them. A child is 
said to he unemancipaled so long as ho forms part of tho 
parent’s fatnilv. A'child is emancipated when he gains a 
settlement of his own, or, being of the age of twenty-one, 
lives apart from and independently ol' the parent, or con¬ 
tracts some relation inconsistent with his continuing a sub¬ 
ordinate member of the parent’s family, as by marrying or 
enlisting as a soldier. Any settlement of the parent ac¬ 
quired after the child’s emancipation is not communicated 
to him. 3, Settlement by marriage.—To prevent the repa¬ 
ration of husband and wife, the settlement of the husband 
is communicated to the wife ; she can acquire no settlement 
during marriage ; and, if ho have no settlement, she cannot 
he separated from him hv removal to her maiden settle¬ 
ment. 4. Settlement by hiring and service is acquired 
by a person unmarried, and without unemancipated chil¬ 
dren, hiring himself for a year into service, abiding for a 
year in the same service, and residing for forty days in any 
parish within the year, and with a view to the service. A 
general hiring, that is, a hiring where nothing is said ns to 
the duration of the contract, is considered a hiring for a 
year. The service for the year need not he wholly under 
ilie hiring for a year, it is sullicieut if part of the service he 
under such hiring; the residue may he either under another 
hiring, or under no hiringat all. The settlement is gained 
in the parish where the servant last completes the residence 
of forty days—the forty days need not be consecutive days; 
if the servant reside thirty-nine days in parish A, then 
forty days in parish 11, and finally another day in A, A, 
where he last completed a residence of forty days, will he 
tho place of his settlement. All the forty days must he 
within the compass of a single year, but it is suilicienl if the 
residence for any part of the forty days he under the yearly 
hiring. 5. Settlement by apprenticeship is gained in the 
paiisli where a person bound by deed as an apprentice la»t 
completes a residence of forty days in bis character of 
apprentice. No service is required, hut the apprentice during 
the necessary period of residence must he under his master’s 
control, (i. Settlement by venting a tenement is acquired 
by hiring and actually occupying a tenement at the rent of 
at least I Of. a year, payment of rent to that amount, and 
residence for forty days in tho parish where the tenement is. 
By actual occupation is meant, that no part of the tenement 
must he underlet. 7 . Settlement by estate is gained by the 
possession of any freehold, copyhold, or leasehold property, 
and residence for fol ly days in ilie parish where the estate 
lies. If the estate conic to a parly in any way except by pur¬ 
chase, the value of tho estate is immaterial; hyt a purchased 
estate confers no settlement if the price given was under 'Mil. 
But a person residing on his estate, whatever may bo its value, 
is by Magna Charta irrcinoveablo from it while so residing, 
although he may have gained no settlement in respect of it. 
8. Settlement by office is gained by executing any public 
office in a parish, such as the otliee of constable, sexton, &c. 
for a year, and residing there forty days. The otliee need 
not be of a parochial nature, but it must heat least an an¬ 
nual otliee. !». Settlement by payment of rates.—In order 
to acquire this settlement a person must have been rated to 
and have paid the public taxes of a parish, in respect of a 
tenement hired at a rent of 10/. a year, and have paid that 
amount of rent, and resided forty days in the parish of the 
tenement. This head of settlement therefore includes all 
tho requisites of settlement by renting a tenement, except 
the requisite of actual occupation. 

All persons whatsoever, whether natural born subjects of 
Eqglantl and Wales, Scotchmen, Irishmen, or foreigners, 
may gain a settlement in this country. A chargeable pau¬ 
per is to bo removed to the place where ho last acquired a 
settlement. It is often very difficult to find out the place 
of such last settlement; this is so more especially inca.es 
of settlement by hiring and service and apprenticeship, 
where the residence, being unconnected with anything of a 
fixed nature, as a tenement or office in any particular 
P.C., No. 1133. 


parish, may ho continually shifting, the settlement conse¬ 
quently shifting with it, until the last day of the servieu or 
apprenticeship. Paupers who have no settlement must ho 
maintained by Ilie parish in which they happen to he, as 
casual poor, unless they were horn in Scotland or Ireland, 
or in tho islands of Man, Jersey, or Guernsey, in which 
case they are to bo taken under a pass-warrant of two jus¬ 
tices to Iheir own country. When a pauper has become 
chargeable, and it is sought to remove him, ho is taken be¬ 
fore two justices, who inquire as to his place of settlement, 
and, if satisfied, upon his examination and such other evi¬ 
dence as may he laid before them, make an order for his 
removal thither. The parish to which he is removed may 
dispute its liability by appeal to the quarter-sessions, when 
the older of removal will be quashed, unless it appear that 
tho pauper is settled in the appellant parish. 

Tho Poor-Law Amendment Act (4 and 3 Win. IV., c. 76) 
lias made no change in the law respecting tho ratcability of 
property or tho mode of collecting tho rate. The act does 
not apply itself to the rate until collected ; it then takes up 
the rate for tile purpose of securing a better distribution of 
it. To this end the administration of relief to the poor 
throughout England and Wales is subject to tho control 
of three commissioners. Their jiowurs, and ilie new agency 
established for the administration of relief under their di¬ 
rection, have been already described. [Pauperism.] Ill 
parishes or unions where there are guardians or a select 
vestry, relief is to he given solely by such guardians or ves¬ 
try, or by their order, unless in cases of urgent distress. 
In ihcse cases an overseer is bound to give temporary re¬ 
lief in articles of absolute necessity, but not in money, and, 
if he refuse, he may he required to do so by a magistrate’s 
order, disobedience to which is visited by a penalty of 3/. 
In parishes which have no guardians or select vestry, tho 
management and relief of the poor is still left to overseers, 
subject to the control of the commissioners. But, with the 
exceptions above stated, the task of relieving the poor is 
wholly withdrawn from overseers, these officers, from igno¬ 
rance or corrupt motives, haling been generally found in¬ 
competent to the discharge of so important a' duty. They 
are still however entrusted with the making and collection 
of the poor-rate, which they are to pay over to those who 
have the distribution of it. The general discretionary power 
which magistrates formerly exercised in ordering relief is 
also withdrawn. But a single magistrate may still order 
medical relief, when called for by sudden and dangerous 
illness; and two magistrates tnav order relief to adult per¬ 
sons, who from age or infirmity are unable to work, without 
requiting them to reside in the workhouse. Relief to able- 
bodied persons cannot be given out of the workhouse, unless 
with the mnet ion of the commissioners. In substance, I fur 
wants of the poor are as amply supplied as before the Act, 
but the manner of administering relief is so regulated, !>y 
subjecting the applicants for it to the discipline of a work¬ 
house and to other lestiaints. that the condition of a pauper, 
living upon the parish fund, is depressed, in point of coin- 
foil, below that of the labourer. Tims a ready to-t is ap¬ 
plied to distinguish real and pretended destitution, and a 
powerful incentive to work is held out to all who can find 
employment. 

The means also of obtaining employment are increased 
by enlarging the market for the poor man's labour. Tins 
is the result of a relaxation in th-s law of sottl'micnl, and 
particularly of settlement by hiring and icii.ce. T.,e >dd 
law had been found to obstruct the f ee circulaii.iii of labour 
by confining the poor to their own pari lies. The labourer 
himself, from attachment to old scenes and associates, was 
often unwilling to engage himself fora tear in a-strango 
parish, lest, by acquiring a settlement there, he .should in¬ 
cur, at some future time, a permanent separation from 
home: the fanner,on the other hand, had an equally strong 
objection to hire a strange labourer on such terms as to 
burden his parish with a new settler. 

By the Poor-Law Amendment Act a settlement by hiring 
and service cannot be acquired for the future; but the Act 
does not interfere materially with settlements previously 
acquired. Settlements by office and by apprenticeship in 
the sea service or to a fisherman can no longer be acquired. 
Settlement by renting a tenement is clogged with the addi¬ 
tional qualification that the occupier must have been assessed 
to the poor-rate, and paid the same for one year. Settlement 
by estate, like any other settlement, when once gained, 
used to endure till it was superseded l»y some new seule- 
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jnent; but now it is converted to a temporary settlement, 
and to be retained so long only as the proprietor shall live 
within ten miles of the estate. Settlements by marriage 
and by payment of rates are untouched. Settlement by 
parentage and settlement by birth are both affected to this 
extent, that illegitimate children bom after the passing of 
the Act are to follow the settlement of their mother, until 
the ago of sixteen, or until they acquire a settlement in 
their own right; instead of taking, as formerly, the settle¬ 
ment of the place of their birth. The effect of this change 
in tho law is that an unmarried woman, whoso pregnancy 
in itself made her chargeable, is no longer hunted from the 
parish in which she happens to be, in order that the parish 
may not, by the birth of the child therein, be permanently 
charged wiih its maintenance. The old law of settlement 
was full of legal difficulties and refinements, and the effect 
of the change in the law has been to relievo parishes from 
a frightful mass of litigation. 

A great change also has been introduced in the general 
law of bastardy. Formerly the putative father was liable 
for the support of a bastard, on the unsupported oath of the 
mother that, ho was the father of it. Before the birth of 
the child, he might be called upon to give security to provide 
for the child, and, if unable to give such security, might bo 
committed to prison; and, after its birth, an order of filia¬ 
tion might be made upon him by two justices out of ses¬ 
sions. By the new Act neither the mother nor the putative 
father of a bastard can bo punished, as was formerly tin 
cose. Female incontinence is checked by making tlv 
mother liable to maintain her child in the first instance. 
The putative father is resorted to only in the event of her in 
ability, and no order of maintenance can be made upon him 
except at quarter-sessions, and the evidence of the motliei 
must be corroborated in some material particular. By a stil 
more recent Act the order is to be made at pctly-sessions, 
unless the putative father desire that the case may be bean 
at the quarter-sessions, and give security to abide by tli 
judgment of that court. 

Any person who marries a woman having children, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, is made liable 1o maintain 
them until they attain the age of sixteen, or until the death 
of the mother. 

The compulsory provision for the poor, which has been 
introduced into Ireland, by 1 and 2 Viet., c. 50, has been 
already noticed. [Paupkrism.] 

A compulsory provision for the poor has been in force for 
about two centuries in Scotland. The Scotch law resem¬ 
bles in many respeets the English law, but has been more 
wisely administered. In Scotland however the able-bodied 
have no legal right to relief. (Molly penny on the * Scotch 
Poor-Law Edin. licr., vol. lix , p. 425.) 

(Bl.’s On mm., 9; Nolan's Poor Latex ; Burn’s Justice, 

‘ Poor;’ and Gambler On the Law nf Settlement.) 

POPAVAN. [Granada, Nkw j 

POPE, ALEXANDER., was born in London, May 22, 
lf>88. Ilis parents were Roman Catholics, and his father, 
who, according to Pope’s own account, was of a noble family, 
kept, a linen-draper’s shop in the Strand. In his early 
years, his father retired to Binlield in Windsor Forest, and 
here Pope formed his first plans of study, and, while yet a 
child, determined to be a poet. The ‘ Pastorals’ were com¬ 
posed when he was sixteen, but not published till he was 
twenty-one (1709), in Tonson’s ‘Miscellany.’ 1-Je next, 
produced the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ and not long after ap¬ 
peared the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and ‘ The Temple of Fame,’ 
a partial imit.uion of Chaucer. In 1713 he published ‘ Wind¬ 
sor Forest,’ and soon after this date the proposals for a sub¬ 
scription to a version of the 4 Iliad.’* Tho whole work was 
completed between his twenty-fifth and thirtieth year. The 
fame which it procured for Pope, joined, as is probable, to 
his own ill-temper, lost him the friendship of Addison, but 
probably raised him to the place which Addison hud filled 
as leader of the literature of ihe day. In the translation of 
the 4 Odyssey,’ Pope was helped by Broome and Fenton. 
Pope translated twelve hooks, Broome eight, and Fenton 
foil r. 

In 1728 lie published 4 The Duneiad,’ and in 1733 the 

Essay on Man,' which however was not avowed till tho 
next year, when he wrote his 4 Characters of Men-, or Moral 
Essays. These were preceded und followed by ‘Imitations 
of Horace,’ and in 1742 Uio list of his poems concludes with 

• A Full iKKMfluit of the buTsjnii. with Lintot, tin? price of tlic work, &c., nro 
given iii* Johnson ’* 9 of I’ope.* 


.n additional book of ‘The Duneiad,’ in which Cibber lakes 
;he place of Theobald, tho original hero. About this time 
his health declined, and on the 30tl» May, 1744, he died of 
asthma and decay of nature. 

To enumerate the friends of Pope would be to give a list 
of the great men of the time. One of his failings was to 
desire the acquaintance of men of fashion, und his literary 
supremacy gave him that of men of learning, so that he 
commanded a very large circlo. Among them were Addi¬ 
son, with whom ho quarrelled; Swift, to whom ho addressed 
the 4 DuneiadAtlcrbury, on whose trial lie appeared ns a 
witness for the defence; Bolingbroke, to whom he is said to 
have owed the maxims of the * Essay on Man;’ and Voltaire. 

Pope was short and deformed. It is surprising that, he 
should have lived so long as he did, having both physical 
infirmity and hard study to contend against, with the addi¬ 
tion of a violent temper, over which he had so little control, 
that he could not avoid showing anger by the very contor¬ 
tions of his countenance. Perlraps there is nothing in the 
history of literature more remarkable than the popularity 
acquired by Pope. To attain, in the estimation of a great 
nation, to the first rank among her poets, themselves the 
greatest which any nation has to boast, is no mean distinc¬ 
tion ; hut that it should have been acquired on the strength 
of such poems as Pope has left, is not less wonderful. Ati 
enumeration of his principal works will show tlml, with one or 
two trivial exceptions, his very subjects were borrowed from 
some other writer. His 4 Pastorals’ are u'mixture of Virgil 
and Theocritus, and have little to recommend tlictu, except 
what is common to all the verses of his school, a beautiful 
flow of words and an epigrammatic turn of expression. This 
by convention has received the name of poetry, hut if by 
poetry wo mean anything more than ingenious thoughts put 
into ornamented language, if poetry is indeed to he what, 
the Greeks understood by it, a creation, we shall find little 
of it here. Even the ‘Messiah,’ beautiful as it undoubtedly 
is, has little claim to the title of a poem. Indeed, it pro- 
j fusses nothing more than to be an imitation. 

The 4 Essay on Criticism’ is worth notice, ns, combined 
with Pope’s preface to his works, it shows very clearly wlinl 
influence was most predominant in forming the prevailing 
stile of versification in his time. That any man possessed 
ut any measure of poetic spirit should he so tremblingly 
alive to what, others said of him, as in liis second work to 
cmplov himself in canvassing the merits of critics and Un- 
rules of criticism, is certainly not what we might expect. 
He who lias given birth to a.high production of the ima¬ 
gination cannot help feeling that its merit rests upon other 
grounds than the decisions of any man or party of men, and 
remains satisfied in the pleasure which the exercise of any 
noble faculty always gives, without, troubling himself t< 
inquire what ‘the critics' have said upon it, or wlmt is the 
general verdict of liis readers. At the time when Pope wrote 
however, authorship was reduced to a kind of system. The 
end in view was to please the readers: the readers themselves 
were almost entirely of one and that a limited class; the 
class who read were members of the fashionable world, and 
frequented coffee-houses, the clubs of tlio.se days. At these 
coffee-houses some one presided; and hence by getting tho 
ear of this president, or, what was better, by taking his 
j place, an author became in great measure the judge of his 
j own work. Dryden’s literary supremacy could never recur 
I among us, for it requires a confined class, and a very pecu¬ 
liar slate of society to secure so general a reputation. How¬ 
ever Dry don obtained it, and, by doing so, set the fashion. 
The booksellers favoured it, for nothing could be so con¬ 
venient to them as to have under their command the rulers 
of literature; and the effect of all this was to make Pope an 
imitator of Dry den, and all the other poets of the day imitators 
of Pope, as the person whose style was the most approved 
by those whom Addison and Pope and llieir contemporaries 
call 4 the town,* the only literary tnbuual then in being. If 
we were to give a reason for tlio predominant influence pos¬ 
sessed by ‘the town’ in Pope’s days, an influence which 
continued till the French revolution, we should ascribe it 
to that revulsion in favour of the court which succeeded the 
Restoration, and which the unpopularity of Jumes was 
unable to destroy, joined to the influence which French 
manners and modes of thought had acquired to the preju¬ 
dice of the old English spirit of the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century.* 

• A curious rostnneo of Popo’s omnipotent nutlioiity is given in liie notice of 
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The preface wliich Pope prefixed to his works is quite as 
remarkable as the 4 Essay on Criticism,' in assuming, as it 
does from beginning to end, that the proper object of a 
writer is to please. II is curious also, as a memorial of that 
fashion which poets then followed in dedicating their work 
to some great man, and in rehearsing patron’s names and 
titles; all which follies Pope ridicules, though at the same 
lime he is governed by the spirit which dictated them, and 
boasts that he had been 4 encouraged by tho great, com¬ 
mended by the eminent, and favoured by tho public in 
general.’ 

Translations and imitations aro an important part of 
Pope’s works. Of these the most remarkable are the ver¬ 
sions of the 4 Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ perhaps the most gene¬ 
rally read of all his writings. It is of course pretty well 
known ul present that Pope’s claims to the name of a trans¬ 
lator are very small. lie has contrived to throw an air of 
Virgihan elegance and courtliness over the simple verses 
which formed his subject, but it would be hard to show a 
more thorough disguise than that which the ‘Iliad’ puts on 
in Pope’s English, and this in spite of his very frequent use 
of Chapman’s version. All scholars will admit that Pope 
has latinized the 4 Iliad,* a very prevalent fault in his day, 
when Latin held a place so much more important than 
Creek in the estimation of literary men. For his imitations 
of some parts of Chaucer this upulogy may bo made, that 
they were written very early. A comparison of their style 
with that of Mr- Wordsworth’s 4 Prioress’s Tale,’ shows 
what might have been done, but between Pope and Chaucer 
there is about the same difference as betweeu a conservatory 
and a bank of wild flowers in a forest. 

In Pope’s days it was tho fashion to be a philosopher, 
whence it was necessary for Pope to compose u philosophic 
poem. It might perhaps have been well to weigh a little 
tho consequences which theories like those of 4 The Essay 
on Man ’ would have in practice, before making them the 
foundation of t system; but this was no part of Pope’s 
scheme, and out of his materials, supplied, as is thought, by 
llolingbrokc,* lie has written a poem, many lines of which 
are immortal, while the sentiments aro mostly very mis¬ 
chievous, and the facts not seldom Unions. 

lu his imitations of Horace, Pope has been most happy : 
indeed, where the parties have so much in common, it was 
to be expected that the imitator would be successful. Daz¬ 
zling point and harmonious verse are combined in these 
delightful compositions, w hich are worthy of all praise. In¬ 
deed these aro the characteristics which have given Pope 
his popularity. But they do not constitute poetry, nor is 
the man who possesses them only, therefore to be considered 
a poet. To Pope they were doubtless temptations too 
strong to be resisted. lie who could write so well iu the 
fashion was not likely to sacrifice fame by writing better 
against the fashion. 

One important poem remains unnoticed, ‘The Dunciad;’ 
in which \vc may trace Pope's chief excellencies, and the 
subject being one to which his manner is peculiarly adapted, 
the poem on the whole appears to be the most perfect of his 
fcompositions. In 4 The Dunciad’ too we may discover 
Pope’s true merit—that of having been the first to wage 
successful war against that crowd of verbal critics and 
worthless rhymsters which overran literature. The manner 
in which ho holds up to ridicule the poets, booksellers, and 
critics of the time is admirable, and the number of lines of 
‘The Dunciad’ which arc in constant use as quotations, are 
thc-best proof how stinging the satire must be. Theobald 
was the first hero of 4 The Dunciad,’and owed his exaltation 
to having attacked with success the mistakes iu Pope's edi¬ 
tion of Sliakspere. He was succeeded iu a subsequent issue 
by Colley Cibber, who stands as such in the present poem. 

An excellent parallel lias been drawn by Dr. Johnson 
between Dryden and Pope. It is perhaps too favourable to 
the latter, buHfchowa a clear insight into the merits and 
faults of both. Wc cannot speak so favourably of the 
defence of Pope’s 4 Iliad.* To imply, as Dr. Johnson does, 
that tho advance of civilization required the addition of 
Qvidian graces in a translation, shows an ignorance of the 
true principles of the art. Indeed it is hard to point out a 
good work of the kind from the time of Dryden downwards, 
with the exception of Dryden's Virgil, until we come to 
Coleridge, Curv, and the other successful translators of 
our own day, Dr. Johnson’s own translations of Juvenal 
and Pope’s ol‘ Horace only excepted. It thus appears that 
* dee thd'oein itself, iv. 383. • 


the Latin was the only tongue which mot with successful 
translators from Dryden to Coleridge; Dryden’s own style, 
and the character of the times, having joined to give all 
verse a Virgilian or Qvidian character. 

It ouly remains to state that as a prose writer Pope vs 
considered to have attained considerable merit. IIis style 
is elegant and cautious, much more correct and much less 
attractive than Dryden's. Pope's Works, with his last cor¬ 
rections, and notes and a commentary by Warburtou, were 
published iu 1751 and 176o, London, 9 vols. 8vo. There 
is a modern edition by Roscoc, London, 10 vols. 8vo. 

(Johnson's Lives of the Poets-, Wordsworth’s Supplement 
to the Preface to his Poems.) 

POPE ( Pupa , in Latin) is the title assumed by the bishop 
of Romo as head of the Roman Catholic Church. Tho 
word papa, or papas, meaning ‘father,’ is used by the 
Greeks to denote a presbyter. In the early ages of tin: 
church it was given to the bishops in general. (Ducangc, 
(ilossarium; Moreri, Dictiowiaire Historique .) Gregory 
VII., in a council held at Rome, a.d. 1076, decreed that 
the title Papa should be givon only to the bishop of Rome, 
as a mark of superior respect 

There aro three offices or dignities united in tho person 
of the Roman pontiff. He is—I, the primate or head of 
tho Roman Catholic world; 2 , lio is bishop of Rome and 
metropolitan of its province; 3, be is the temporal sove¬ 
reign of the Papal Stale. His authority and the manner 
of his administration in the last-mentioned capacity are 
described under Papal State. 

Considered as pontiff' and primate of the Usman Catholic 
church, tho pope has a very extensive spiritual authority 
over tho members, both clerical and lay, of that com¬ 
munion. The limits of this authority are however variously 
defined even by Roman Catholic theologians. We cannot 
do better than quote ou this subject the definition given iu 
a work of considerable repute and written with great dis¬ 
crimination, which is entitled 4 Bibliothequc Saort’e, ou 
Dictioiiuuirc Univorsel, llistorique, Dogmatique, Canouique, 
Geograplnque, et Chronologiqiie ties Sciences Ecclesias¬ 
tic jucs, par les Reverends Peres Richard et Gbaud, Douniii- 
cains; rcimprimA avuc additions et corrections par line 
Societc d’Ecclcsiasliqucs,’ 20 veils. Hvo., Paris, 182*2. Under 
the head 4 Pape,’ section iii.. Da la Puissance et Authorite 
du Pape , we read as follows:-- 1 . 4 All Catholics aeknovv- 
ledge that the pope holds by divine right, a primacy of 
honour, of precedence, and of authority and canonical juris¬ 
diction iu the whole church, because be is the successor of 
St. Peter, to whom Jesus Christ granted those privileges. 
( Matthew, x. 2 , arid xvi. 17-19.) But is the pope infallible 
in his decisions concerning law or discipline? Is be above 
the general council ? Has lie any power, direct or indirect, 
over sovereigns and kingdoms? Divines are very much 
divided in opinion upon these questions.’ 

2 . 4 We may consider the pope cither as a private and in¬ 
dividual doctor of the law, or as the sovereign pout iff speaking 
“ ex cathedra ” iu hisquulity of head of the universal church, 
to which church he proposes something to be believed as an 
article of divine faith, under pain of heresy, and this lie does 
after having prayed, having consulted the sacred college of 
cardinals, and employed the other customary means iu 
order to ascertain the 1131 th. Now the French theologians 
in general, agreeably to the fourth proposition of the Gal¬ 
ilean church, maintain, that oven in this case, when be 
speaks “ex cathedra,’’ the pope is not infallible, and that 
his decisions become infallible onlv after tliev have been 
accepted by the church, wither in council assembled or dis¬ 
persed in its various congregations ‘hroughout the world 
The Italian divines, on the contrary, commonly as-ert dial 
the pope is infallible when he speui.s “ex cathedra,” inde¬ 
pendently of tho consent of tlu* church. They ground their 
assertion on the passage in St. Matthew, “Tu cs Petrus,” 
&c. “ How,” say they, “ can the church he "(fallible, if the 
foundation upon which it is built he not infallible ? Does 
the church rest upon Peter, or Peter upon the church ?” 
To this their opponents reply— 1 , that the rock upon which 
the church is lniilt means faith, and not the person of 
Peter; ‘J, that the promise of infallibility was made to the 
whole church, and not to Peter individually; 3, that all the 
passages which are quoted from the Scriptures or the fa'In is 
in favour of the infallibility of the pope apply not to tlie 
individual who is seated on the chair of St. Peter, but to the 

1 See ilir- pr«‘f:u-c to Huole’s * Tasso* for tho cuuteiupl iu wliieli olJ trone 
lutious were lurid. 
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chair itself, to the see of Home, the Roman church, the 
whole sucres*inn of the Roman pontill's, the universal 
church in short.' The writer of the * Bibliothequu Sacms’ 
winds up these conflicting statements by saying, "This 
question is not one of faith.’ To this remark however some 
will object, that the question is considered as one of faith at 
Rome, for as the Roman (or, as the French call them, the 
ultramontane) canonists assert the infallibility of ibe pope 
by divine right, it follows that they consider the belief in 
that inCallibiiity, and in all the decisions emanating from it, 
as matters of faith; and as long as this controversy remains 
unsettled, a door is always open to schism, as it happened 
in the council of Basle, and tile alleged unity of the Roman 
Catholic «-hurch is only nominal and precarious. 

‘The same theologians who assert the infallibility of 
the pope, assert also liis superiority above the general 
councils, and that he has the right of dissolving them, trans¬ 
ferring them to a different place, of approving or condemn¬ 
ing, reforming or abrogating their decisions. Those divines, 
on the contrary, who maintain that the pope is not infallible, 
maintain also that he is subject to the general councils both 
ns to faith and discipline. This is the opinion of the French 
clergy, embodied in the second of tho four propositions of 
the Gallicau church, promulgated in 1682, which ‘approves 
tho decision of the council of Constance, declaring the 
councils general to be superior to the pope in spiritual 
matters.’ The assertors of this proposition say that * tho 
pope is the head of the faithful nearly in the same manner 
as tho general of a monastic order is the head of all the 
members of that order, to whom however he is subject when 
they are assembled in a general chapter.’ It may bo ob¬ 
served here, that besides the council of Constance, which 
decided this question of the superiority of the general 
councils over the pope, there is the council of Basle, which 
asserted the same principle, and that the council of Basle 
is reckoned l>v tin- Fn-nch theologians among the legiti- 
nialo «■ 'uucils of the church, lnit is not so reckoned by the 
canonists of Rome. [Pragmai tc Sanction.] 

1 . ‘There are some writers who pretend that the pope 
has by divine right a direct power, both spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, over the whole world. Others maintain that he has 
at least an indirect power in temporal mutters, inasmuch as 
he can dispose of kingdoms and crowns, and transfer them 
from one prince to another whenever that is required for 
the welfare of souls. Lastly, other divines are of opinion 
that neither the pope nor the church has any power, direct 
or indirect, in the temporal matters of kingdoms and states, 
Rial they cannot in any case depose kings, nor release their 
subjects from tlieir oatli of allegiance. In support of their 
argument, these divines show that .Jesus Christ made open 
profession of poverty, that he solemnly declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world, and they allege other pas¬ 
sages as equally decisive; and they say that tho Saviour 
bequeathed to tho church a purely spiritual authority, to be 
exercised in preaching, baptising,‘instructing, and loosening 
or binding sinners. The early fathers have said that tho 
church has only the spiritual sword to keep its children 
within the path of duty. The most celebratod universities 
or Germany, France, and Spain have confirmed this 
opinion, which is that of the Gallican church and of Bossuct 
himself. The contrary opinion, qaiucly, that the popes 
have a temporal jurisdiction over kings and principalities, is 
not of older date than the time of Gregory VII.’ 

Such are the statements of orthodox Roman Catholics 
in a work which condemns all heretics and Jansenism, for 
the Jauseuists assert that tho pope has no authority over 
the bishops, but only a superiority of rank; that all the 
bishops are vicars of Christ, and that the pope is the first 
among them, anil that his jurisdiction is not to confer 
episcopacy, but only to watch over the conduct of the other 
bishops, &c. These opinions of the Jansenists are found, 
among other works, in the‘Acts of the Synod of I’istoia 
held bv Do Ricci ’ ( Atli k Decreli tlel Cuncilio Diocemnu 
(li Pistoia doll' anno 1780), which were condemned by 
.Pope Pius VI. As for the Protestant and Reformed 
di Autlxority or j_uris- 

endeavoured to trace 
ni the Roman see over the 

thev assert was once 


' limited to the provinces which constituted, under the 
Christian emperors, successors of Constantine, the vicariate 
j of Rome, namely, Klruria, the March of Ancona, Valeria, 
j Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, tho Abruzzi, Sicily, Sardin 
and Corsica. These provinces were under the lay jurisdic¬ 
tion of an imperial vicar. Tho vest of Italy, with Rinvlia, 
constituted the vicariate of Italy, of which Milan was the 
capital. Both vicariates wore subject to the prefect of Italy, 
who had also under his authority the provinces of Africa 
and Illyria. The provinces which formed part of the vica¬ 
riate of Rome were called ‘ suburbicarito,' and t heir diocesans 
! acknowledged the bishop of Rome as tlieir metropolitan. 
Such is the opinion of Father Sirmond, and of Du Pin, in 
his ‘ De antiqua Ecelesim Disciplina,' und of Giannone, in 
his ‘Sloria civile del Regno di Napoli.’ They contend that 
until the reign of Valentiniau 111. the metropolitan au¬ 
thority of the bishop of Rome did not extend beyond the 
suburbicai ian provinces. Allatius, Baronins, Maimhomg, 
and others, on the contrary, contend that the bishop of 
Rome was by right the metropolitan of the whole West, if 
not of the whole Romun empire. Gregory I. (the Great) 
however disclaimed the title of (Ecumenic or universal 
bishop, and in token of humility assumed that of 4 Servos 
Servorum Domini,’ tho 4 Servant of tho Servants of the 
Lord,’ which his successors have continued to place at the 
head of tlieir briefs and decretals. 

In his quality of bishop of Rome, the pope delegates liis 
authority as ordinary to a prelate called Vico-Gcrente, who is 
generally a bishop in partibus. In liis quality of metropoli¬ 
tan of the province of Rome, he has under him the bishops 
called Suliurbicarii of Ostia and Velletri, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Sabina, of Frascati, of Albano, and of Palestrina. 
As primate of the Roman Catholic church, he lias unde: 
him the following sees:—In the Papal State, 8 archbishops 
and 5!) bishops; in Tuscany, 3 archbishops and 17 bishops; 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 23 archbishops and 73 
bishops; in the Sardinian monarchy, 7 archbishops and 3 1 
bishops; in the duchy of Parma, 4 bishops; in the duchy of 
Modena, 4 bishops; in the duchy of Lucca, l archbishop; in 
the Austrian empire, 13 archbishops and 71 bishops; in the 
rest of Germany, 5 archbishops and 20 bishops; in Switzer¬ 
land, 4 bishops; in Belgium, 1 archbishop and j bishops; 
in France, 14 archbishops anil 66 bishops; in Spain, 8 arch¬ 
bishops and 41) bishops; in Portugal, 3 archbishops and I I 
bishops; in Russian Poland, 5 archbishops and 13 bishops, 
of whom 2 archbishops and 3 bishops belong to the united 
Greek church ; in Ireland, 4 archbishops and 23 bishops; 
in tlio states of Spanish America, 6 archbishops and 3.'» 
bishops; in Brazil, 1 archbishop and 10 bishops; in the 
Spanish colonies, 1 archbishop and 7 bishops; in the 
Portuguese colonics, 2 archbishops and 10 bishops; in 
llayti, I bishop; in tho French settlement of Algiers, l 
bishop, lately appointed; in Canada, 2 bishops; in the 
other English colonies and dependencies, 2 archbishops and 
2 bishops; in the. United States, J archbishop and It 
bishops. (Serristori, S/atislica tf Italia.) There are besides 
several bishops in pnrtibus infidelium in Turkey, China, 
Barbary, &c. In England and oilier Protestant, conulriek 
the vicars apostolic exercise tlio episcopal functions over that 
part of the community which follows the Roman Catholic 
faith. The total number of people who profess the Roman 
Catholic religion in Europe is roughly calculated at about 
112 millions, or about uno half of the population of Europe. 
The countries of which the population is exclusively Roman 
Catholic are,-- 1 , Italy ; 2 , Spain ; 3, Portugal; 4 , ihe king¬ 
dom of Belgium. In America, the Spanish and Portuguese 
states are also exclusively Catholic. Roman Catholic con¬ 
gregations are scattered about various countries of Asia, but 
in small numbers. 

I’ or the manner in which the pope carries on the spiritual 
government of this extensive flock scu Catholic Church 
and Concordat. The form of election of tHe pope is given 
under Conclave. For tlio history of the popes sec their 
respective names, Adrian, Alexander, Benedict, Boni- 
KACK, CaLIXTUS, Cl. KM ENT, ISoGKNllTS, KliUX, GREGORY, 
Honouii's, Innocent, John, Julios, Leo, Marti?, 
Nicholas, Paschal, Pmil, Pius, Sergius, Sixtus, 
Stephen, Urban, See. The reader may refer also to tho 
Vttcc cl lies Gestce Pontijicum Romanorutn ub Initio nus- 
centis Ecclesiee usque ad Urbanum Vll., by Ciaconio, Ca¬ 
brera, and Vittorello, fa!., Rome, 1630. 

The chronology of the earlier popes is often obscure, Mi 
thp dates are uncertain. The following table is 
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toutided on Putau’s ‘ Ralinnarium Tcnijiorum.’ Accoming !o 
tlie chronulogy of the Roman Church, tho apostle St. Peter 
was the first bishop of Route, and suffered martyrdom, a.o. 5 7 . 
He is said to have entrusted in his lifetime the see of Rome 
to Linus, a native of Ktruria, who died in the year 6 k. 
Linus was succeeded by Cletneus Rotnanus, who died about 
A.n. ICO. Some elmmulogists place Anadelus or Cletus 
between Linus and Clemens, whilst others place him after 
Clemens. [Clement I.] Evaristus, a native of Palestine, 
is recorded its bi.-hop of Rome about tho year 1(10, and was 
succeeded by Alexander 1. about 10 !). Alcxat.dur 1. was 
succeeded by >Sixltts I., a Roman, in 119. Sixtus was suc¬ 
ceeded, in 127, bv Telcsphorus, a Greek, who is said by 
Ireucous to have suffered martyrdom about the year 138. 
llygimts, a native of Athens, succeeded Telespliorus, and 
was succeeded, itt 142, by Pius I., a native of A<|iiileia. 
Pius Wits succeeded, in lot, by Anicetus, a native of Syria. 
Anicetus was succeeded, in 101 , by Soterus, who was suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1 70, by Eloutherus, in whose time Ircmeus visited 
Rome. Eleutherus was succeeded, in 185, by Victor I., a 
native of Africa. To Victor succeeded Zcphyrinus, A.n. 197. 
Zcphyrinus was succeeded, in 217, by Kallistus or Calixtus 
L, who governed the see of Route through a period of com¬ 
parative tranquillity under the tolerant reign of Alexander 
Soverus. Calixtus was succeeded, in 222 , by Urban I. 
Pontianus succeeded Urban in 230, and died in exile. He 
was succeeded, in 235, by Antliorus, who a few.months after 
bis election suffered martyrdom, during the persecution of 
the Christians by Maximinus, lie was succeeded by Fa- 
biauus, A.n. 23G. Fabianus was succeeded, in 252, by Cor¬ 
nelius, whose election was contested by Novatianus, a 
Roman presbyter, who is the first antipope recurded in his¬ 
tory. Cornelius was succeeded, in 253, by Lucius I. To 
Lucius succeeded Stephen I., in the same year. Stephen 
had a warm controversy with Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 
Stephen was succeeded by Sixtus If., in 257. Sixtus was 
succeeded by Dionysius, A.n. 259. It was under Dionysius 
that the heresy of Paul of Sainosata broke out. Dionysius 
was succeeded by Felix I. in the year 270. Eutychianus 
succeeded Felix ill 275, and was sucecded, in 283, by Cains, 
who is said to have been a relative of the emperor Diode- 
tianus. Cnius was succeeded, in 2 %, by Marcellinus. Mar 
cellimts died ad. 305, it ml after a \aeancy of three years 
Marcellus was elected in 308. Eusebius succeeded Mur- 
celltts ill 310, who was succeeded in the same year by Mel- 
eliiades, in whose time Constantine defeated Maxciitius and 
took possession of Home. Meh.hiades was succeeded, in 
314, by Silvester I., during whose pontificate Constantine 
convoked the great council of Nictea, to which Sylvester 
s-iit two priests as his legates. Itt that council it was de¬ 
creed that tho bishop of Rome should be primate over 
tiie churches of those provinces which itt civil matters 
were subject to the jurisdiction of tho ‘ Vicarius Urbis,’ or 
imperial vicar of Rome. 

l),i!p (if rU’Vliull. 

Marcus, a native of Rome, succeeded Sylvester I. 
b’37. dulius J., a native of Home. 

352. Liberals a Roman, banished by Constant ins. 

Felix, substituted by Constantins, is considered by most 
as an intruder. 

366. lXuna-us 1., a Spaniard, elected after the death of 
Lthcrius. 

Ursicitius, antipope against Datnastis. 

384 . Siric.ius, a Roman, succeeded Damasus. 

3(1 s. Anastasius I., a Roman. 

■ml. Innocent I., native of Albano. 

417. Zosimus, a Greek. 

41 s. Boniface I., a Roman. 

422. Celestinus L, a Roman. 

4 !2. Sixtus 111., a Roman. 

440. Leo I. of Route, called the Great. 

401. Hilarius, a native of Sardinia. 

•107. Simplicius, a native of Tibur. 

483. Felix III. of Rome. 

4i)2. Gelasius 1 . of Rome. 

490. Anastasius IT. of Rome. 

493. Sy mmachus, a native nt Sardinia. 

51 1 . llorntisdas, a native of Fiu-itu. 

523. John 1 ., a Tuscan 

520. Felix IV., a native of lJeneveitlunt. 

530. Boniface 11. of Rome. 

A32. John 11. of Rome. 


I A.It. 

J 535. Agapetns I. of Rome. 

530. Sylvorius, a native of Campania. 

540. Vtgtlius, a R. >inan. 

555. Polagius I., a Roinaii. 

5G0. John HI. of Rome. " 

574. Benedict 1. of Home. 

578. Pelagitts 11. uf Home. 

590. Gregory I. of R .me. styled the Gn at. 

G04. •Sabiniautis, a native of Tuscany. 

G07. Boniface HI. of Home. 

G08. Boniface IV., a native of Abnizzv 
G15. Deusdedit or Deodatus I. of Hume 
G19. Boniface V., a Neapolitan. 

G‘25. Ilonorius I., a native of Capua. 

G38. Severinus of Rome. 

G40. John IV., a native of Dalmatia. 

G41. Tlteodorus, a Greek. 

G49. Martin 1. of Tuderturn. 

G54. Eugenius I. of Rome. 

G57. Vitaliamis, a native of Sigttia. 

G72. Deusdedit 11. ttf Rome. 

676. Domitus 1. of Rome. 

G’'8. Agatbon, a Sicilian. 

GS2. Leo 11., a Sicilian. 

684. Benedict II. of Rome. 

685. John V., a native of Syria. 

686. Conon, a native of Tht nee. 

687. Sergius 1., a native of Palermo. 

701. John VI.. a native of Greece. 

705. John VII., a native of Greece. 

708. Sisinius, a native of Syria, died a month after. 

708. Constantine, a Syrian. 

715. Gregory II. of Rome. 

731. Gregory III., a Syrian. 

7 11. Zat ltarias. a Greek, crowned Pepin, king of France. 
753. Stephen II. survived Ins election only a few days. 

753, Stephen 111. of Rome. 

757. Paul I., a Roman. 

763. Stephen IV., a Sicilian. 

772. Adrian 1 , a Roman. 

795. Luo 111., a Roman, crowned t binlemagne <tnpmor, 
\.n. sou. 

sir,. Stephen V., a Roman. 

S I 7 . Paschal I., a Homan. 

821. Eugenius II., a Homan. 

2 7. Valent inns, a Homan, d.cd in lc.is than t vv u tit nut Its after. 
627. Gregory IV., a Roman. 

843. Scigiu-, II., a Hunt in. 

847. Leo IV., a Roman. 

Between Leo and his successor some chronicle)s 
place Joan. 

855. Benedict III., a Roman. 

858. Nicholas I., a Roman. Schism of Rn-Mirs lie.■an. 
867. Adrian II., a Roman. 

872. John VIII., a Roman. 

8-2. Martin II., called by some Marinos I. 

881. Adrian III., a Roman. 

8sj. Stephen VI., a Roman. 

891. Formosus, bi.-hop of Porto. 

Sergius, antipope, and alter him Boniface, .-lyf 't by 
some VI. 

896. Stephen VII., a Roman. 

897. Romanos, a Tuscan, died after four months. 

897 . Tbcmlorus II., a Roman, died in loss than a month. 
897. John IX. «>f Tibur. 

900. Benedict IV., a Roman. 

903. Leo V., it native of Ardea. 

Christopher, antipope. 

904. Sergius III., the favourite of Man zia and the Tusc.ui 

faction. 

911. Ana-tasius II!., a Roman. 

913. Lando, a native of Sabina. 

914. John X., a Roman, died in prison by ll o Tuscan 

faction. 

928. Loo VI., a Homan. 

929. Stephen VIII., a Roman. 

93). John XI , son of Sergius HI. and of Marozia. 

936. Luo VII., a Roman. 


939. Stephen IX., a Roman. 
943 . Martin I 1 !., called by sum 
946. A gapel n.s II. 

956. John XIL, OlLailT 


fJohn XI 
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A.n. 

lie was the fust who changed his name on his as¬ 
sumption. 

963. Leo VIII., styled nntipope by some 

964. Benedict V., a Koman. 

005. John XIII., a Homan. 

972. Benedict VI., was killed in the tumult of Cie a entius. 
97:5. Donums 11., a Homan. 

97 1. Benedict VII., of the Conti family. 

9. s;j. John XIV., put to death by Cardinal Franco. 

Franco, antipope, by the name of Boniface Vlll 
9*5. John XV., a Roman, died in a few months. 

9Mi. John XVI., a Roman. 

996. Gregory V., a German: Crcscentius put to death by 
Otlio Ill. 

999. Sylvester 11., Gerbert, native of Auvergne. 
lr>03. John XVIU., a Roman, 
lot)'.). Sergius IV., a Roman. 

)oi2. Benedict. VIII. of Tuseulnm, of the Conti family. 
Fiji. John XIX. of Rome, brother of the preceding. 

10J3. Benedict J\., nephew of the piece din,;, deposed. 

Antipope. Sylvester, bishop of Sabina. 

10 11. Gregory VI. of Rome, abdicated. 

10 17. Clement II. of Saxony (bishop of Bamberg), 
lots. Damasus II. (Foppo. bishop of Brixon). 

1049. Leo IX.. bishop of Tout. Final separation of the 
Greek church. 

1 0.55. Vidor II., bishop of Eiehstadt. 

10. >7. Stephen IX. Frederick, abbot of Monte Casino 

I Oat*. Benedict. X., by some styled unlipupe, abdicated. 
ID.V.i. Nicholas II. of Burgundy. 

1001 . Alexander II. of Milan. 

1073. Giogory VII., Hildebrand, a monk of Soana in 
Tuscany. 

Guiherl, anti pope, assumed llio name of Clement III. 
ItisG. Victor III., a native of Beueveutuni. 
loss. Urban 11., a native of France. 

1099. Paschal 11., a native of Tuscany. 

Antipopes, Albert and Theodovic. 

1118. Gelasius II., a native of Caieta. 

111!). Cahxtus II., a native of Burgundy. 

llil. 11 uiiorius IL, Cardinal Lamberto, hiskop of Ostia. 

1130. Innocent. 11., a Roman. 

Anaclctus. antipope. 

11 13. Celestinus II.. a Tuscan. 

1144. Lucius 11. of Bologna. 

5N.). liugenius Ill. of Pisa. 

1133. A nasi asms IV., a Homan. 

11. VI, Adrian IV., Nicholas Broakspeare, an Englishman. 

1159. Alexander III. Cardinal Orlando Baudiuclli of Siena 

Cardinal Octavian, antipope, by the name of Victor 
Cardinal Guido, antipope, by the name of Paschai. 
Calixtus, antipope. 

II si. Lucius IL, Cardinal Ulialdo of Lucca. 

1 i s.}. Urban 111., Uborto Crivelli, archbishop of Milan. 

1 Is7. Gregory VIII. of Beneventum, died in two months, 
list). Clement 111., Paul, bishop of Pneueste. 

1191. Cclestinus 111., Cardinul Ilyacinthus, a Roman. 

1198. Innocent III., Cardinal Lotbarius of Signia. 

13 Mi. •ilonorius 111., Cardinal Savelli of Rome. 

1337. Gregory IX., Cardinal Hugo of Anagui. 

13 11. Coles)inns IV. of Milan, died in a few days. 

1313. Innocent IV., Cardinal Sinibaldo Fiosclii of Genoa. 

13Vl. Alexander IV., Cardinal Rinuldo Conti of Anuqui. 
1351. Urban IV., James, patriarch of Jerusalem, a French 
man. 

1385. < lenient IV., Guy of St. Gilles in Languedoc. 

1373. Gregoiy X.. Tcbaldo Visconti of Piacenza. 

1378. Innocent V., Cardinal Peter, a native of Tavenlnise. 
13 7G. Adrian V., Ottobono Fieseln of Genoa, die l in 
month. 

1376. John XXI. of Lisbon. 

1 377. Nicholas III., Cardinal Orsini of Rome. 

1381. Martin IV., Cardinal Simon dc Brie, a Frenchman 
1385. Ilonorius IV., Cardinal James Savelli of ltonte. 
1288 . Nicholas IV'., Cardinal Jerome of Ascoli. 

1294. Cetestmus V., Pietro da Morroue of Abruzzo, abdi¬ 
cated. 

1295. Boniface Vlll., Cardinal Benedetto Caetani of Anagui. 
13U3. Benedict XL, Cardinal Nicholas ofTreviao. 

1305. Clement V., Bertrand of Bordeaux, removed the 
Papal Seo to Avignon. 

13j 0. John XXII., Jabies ol'Cahors in France. 


.i>. 

Nicholas, antipopc, in Italy. 

334. Benedict XII, James Fournier, a Frenchman. 

312. Clement VI., Peter Roger of Limoges in France. 

352. Innocent VI., Stephen Anbert of Limoges. 

362. Urban V., William Grimoard, a Frenchman. 

370. Gregory XI., Peter Roger, a Frenchman, restured 
the Papal See to Rome. 

378. Urban VI., Bartolomeo Prignano, a Neapolitan. 

Antipope. Clement, at Avignon. 

389. Boniface IX., Peter Tomucelli of Naples. 

Antipope, Pedro do Luna, a Spaniard. [Buni-dict, 
Anti i*o i*k.] 

.404. Innocent VII., Cosmo Migliorali of Sulmona. 

1406. Gregory XII., Angelo Conari of Venice, abdicated at 
Const at ice. 

409. Alexander V., Peter Philargius of Candia. 

1410. John XX11L, Cardinal Cus»a, deposed by the Council 
of Constance. ** 

1417. Martin V., Olho Colonna, a Roman. 

1431. Eugenius IV., Gabriel Coinluhnero, a Venetian 
Schism between the Pope and the Council of Basle. 
Felix, antipope. [Am\i>m:s Vlll.] 

1447. Nicholas V., Cardinal Thomas of Sarzana 
1455. Calixtus 111., Alfonso Borgia, a Spaniard. 

1458. Piu» 11., /Eneas Sylvius Piecolomini of Siena 
1464. Paul II., Peter Bartio of Venice. 

1471. Sixtus IV., Francis della Revere, a Geucc&c 
1485. Innocent VIII., Gian Battista Cibo, a Genoese. 

1492. Alexander VL, Rodrigo Lcnzoli Borgia, a Spaniaid. 
1503. Pius HI., Francis Todeschini Piecolomini, died in a 
mouth. 

1503. Julius II., Julian della Rovere, a Genoese. 

1513. Leo X., Giovanni do’ Medici, son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

1522. Adrian VI. of Utrecht, preceptor of Charles V. 

1523. (dement VII., Giulio do’ Medici, nephew of Lorenzo. 
1534. Paul III., Alessandro Faruese of Rome : convoke the 

Council of Trent. 

1.550. Julius 111., Giovun Maria Giueei of Rome. 

1555. Marccllus II., Cardinal Cervini of Maulqmleiuno, 
died in a month. 

1555. Paul IV., Giaupietro Caraffa, a Neapolitan. 

1559. Pius IV., Giovanni Angelo Mediclnni of Milan 
closed Council of Trent. 

1506. Pius \., Michele G hislieri of Alessandria in Pied¬ 
mont. 

1572. Giegury XIII., Hugo Buoncompngni of Bologna. 
1585. Sixtus V., Felice Peretti of Mont alto in the March 
of Ancona. 

1590. Urban VII., Gian Battista Castugnu, a Genoese, died 
in a few days. 

1590. Gregory XIV., Nieola Sfrondati or Milan. 

I ;, 9I. Innocent IX., Gian Antonio Faeehiuelti of Bologna. 
1592. Clement 'MIL, lppolito Ahlobrandini.auativcof F;.no. 
1605. Leo XL, Alessandro de’ Medici of Florence, died m a 
month. 

1605. Paul V., Camilla Borgliesc of Rome. 

1621. Gregory XV., Alessandro Ludovici of Bologna. 

1623. Urban VIll.,Mufleo Burberini, a Florentine. 

1644. Innocent X.. Gian Battista Panifili of Rome. 

1655. Alexander Vll., Fabio Chigi of Siena. 

1667. Clement IX., Giulio Rospigliosi of Pistoiu. 

1670. Clement X., Emilio Altieri of Rome. 

1676. Clement XL, Benedetto Odoscalelii of Couio. 

1689. Alexander Vlll., Pietro Oltoboni of Venice. 

1691. Innocent Xll., Antonio Piguatelli of Naples. 

1700. Clement XI., Gian Francesco Albani of Urbino. 

1721. Innocent XIII., Michel Angelo Conti of Rome. 

1724. Benedict XIII.. Vincenzo Maria Orsini of Rome. 

1 1 30. Clement XII., Lorcn7.o Corsiui of Florence. 

1740. Benedict XIV., Prospero Lambert ini of Bologna. 
1758. Clement XIII., Carlo Rezzonico of Venice. 

1769. Clement XIV., Giau Vincenzo Gauganelli, bom near 
Rimini. 

1 775. Pius VI., Angelo Braselii of Cesena. 

1800. Pius VII., Gregorio Barnaha Chiarawonti of Cesena. 
1823. Leo XII., Annibale della Genga,native of llomugua. 
1829. Pius VIII., Cardiual Castiglioui of Cingoli. 

1831. Gregory XVL, Mauro Capellari, born at Bellnno. 

POPERY is u word often used in England in an invidi¬ 
ous sense to denote the Roman Catholic religion in general, 
but more particularly those tenets of the Rowan church 
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which are most obnoxious to those who dissent from it., such 
as its avowed exclusiveness, its intolerance, which is founded 
on the belief that out of its pale there can be no salvation, 
and its consequent authoritative tone and determined pro- 
solytism. For a zealous Catholic there can be no truce with 
what he considers to he error, and his duty is to reclaim us 
many as he can to the bosom of his church. 

In an encyclic letter of the present pope, dated 15th 
August, and addressed to all patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, the principle of allowing liberty of conscience 
to the people is censured as ‘ absurd, erroneous, and deliri¬ 
ous, derived from the corrupt source of indifferentisin. For 
the liberty of error is death to the soul.' It was in com¬ 
pliance with this declaration that La Mennais in the follow¬ 
ing September dissolved the society which he had estab¬ 
lished ‘ for advocating religious liberty.’ (A(}aircs dr I/tnnr, 
par M. F. do la Mennais, Bruxelles and London, ls;?G, with 
copy of the * Encyclic, Letter,’ and other documents.) 

1’OPKRI NtJEN is a nourishing town in the province of 
Most Flanders, in the kingdom of Belgium, twenty-six 
miles south by west ol'Ostend, situated on a canal called the 
iSchipvacrl, and lias 10,000 inhabitants. The churches, of 
which there are seven, viz. two parish churches and five 
belonging to the convents, are well-built edifices. The in¬ 
habitants have considerable manufactures of coarse woollens 
and serge, several oil-mills, and carry on a profitable trade, 
especially in hops, which are very extensively cultivated in 
the neighbouring country, and are of very superior quality, 
being preferred even to those of Alost. (Stein; Ilassel.) 

POPPY. [P.U'ATKH.] 

POPULATION, the number of people ill any country 
or division of a country, or in a city or town. 

The circumstances which determine the proportion of the 
population to the area of any given country, are the first ] 
elements which we must take into the account in consider¬ 
ing their social condition. In the lowest stage of human 
existence, that in which men depend on hunting and 
fishing for a subsistence, they are scattered over ail im¬ 
mense surface in order to obtain food; and as tho ani¬ 
mals which ilicy pursue become scarce in one part, they 
remove to another. Though the numbers of a tribe may 
not average.' one individ ial to a square mile, the difficulties 
of procuring subsistence are often so great, that frequent 
hunger and occasional families have always characterised 
savage state. Many of the tribes of North America j 
which live near and among the Rocky Mountains are ac¬ 
tual examples of this precarious inode of existence; and the 
white men who hunt, the fur-bearing animals in the same 
regions are subjected to these inconveniences of a savage 
lift!. The purely pastoral state admits of a greater relative 
proportion of population; but the necessity of frequent re¬ 
moval from place to place in search of pasture does not ad¬ 
mit of this proportion surpassing a certain limit, which is 
determined by tho capabilities of the uncultivated land to 
feed their (locks and herds. If agriculture he resorted to, j 
and the occupation of the shepherd he exchanged for that ; 
of the husbandman, the tract over which the former wan¬ 
dered with their flocks will sustain a much larger popu¬ 
lation. In the early stages of agriculture, the implements 
of labour are few and imperfect.: the clothing of each 
family is the produce of household industry; and only a 
limited number of non-agriculturalists is needed to satisfy | 
the demands of the community. When a more minute . 
division of employments takes place, and tho husbandman ' 
is solely engaged in raising food, while others arc employed 
in making clothing and supplying all the other wants of the ; 
population, tho labour of the community becomes much i 
more productive, and food being consequently raised in ! 
greater quantities, this change is followed by an increase of . 
tlu population; and when machines for abridging human . 
labour are introduced, a further stimulus is given to the in- j 
crease of population. An intelligent, healthy, and indus- ] 
trious population, who possess a good soil and abundance of 
mineral wealth, are enabled l»y improvements in machinery 
• ml labour-saving contrivances, not only to supply their 
own wants, but those of other countries in a less advanced 
state. When a country has succeeded in introducing the 
products of an extensively diversified industry into the 
markets of tho world, and thus enjoys a far larger amount 
of commerce than it could command if its foreign trade 
were determined by the mere extent of its territory, instead 
of the industry, enterprise, and intelligence of its inhabit¬ 
ants operating on its natural resources, the population may 


he increased almost indefinitely, with a continual increase in 
the comforts which it enjoys. In the savage state, a tract of 
severnl hundred square miles is overstocked hv as many in¬ 
dividuals: in nations which have reached the highest degree 
of civilization hitherto known, the population is as meal to 
one single square mile. 

Under all the diversity of circumstances in which the 
inhabitants of different parts of the wot Id exist, their 
numbers arc limited by the means of subsistence. If ihe 
population increases faster than the food for their support, 
poverty and misery ensue, and death thins their numbers, 
and brings them to u level with the means of subsistence. 
This effect may take plaee whether the population he one 
to a square mile or several hundreds, lienee the pro¬ 
portion of births, marriages, and deaths to the population, 
is as important an element in ascertaining the phvsicul con¬ 
dition of the population of any country as the proportion of 
their numbers to each square mile. 

The evils which arisen lieu the population increases more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence had not escaped the 
notice of two of tho most eminent writers of antiquity 
i’lato and Aristotle. (Plato, hurt, v.,and /upvh/ir, v.: Aris¬ 
totle, Potitih, vii. Hi.) In later times, this truth had been 
seen by Dr. Franklin, Sir James Stewart (Trrntisr on /‘of. 
Kent)., book 1), Mr. Townsend (lixxuy ov I hr. Poor-Lairs), nml 
other English and French economists. Their views attracted 1 
little attention at the time when they wrote. In England 
especially, during the eighteenth century, n false opinion 
prevailed that the population was diminishing ; and subse¬ 
quently the demand for men during the long war with 
France rendered the evils of a redundant population almost 
imaginary in general estimation. The decennial census of 
the population during (lie present century, the transition 
from war to peace, and the commercial embarrassments 
and periods of public distress which have been experienced, 
have contributed to enlighten tho public mind; and the 
writings of the late Air. Multhus have powerfully aided in 
producing correct, views upon the questions of population, 
llts ' Essay on the Principle of Population’ was first pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 17!J8. This work was suggested by 
a paper in (Jodwin’s' Inquirer,’ and the author's object was to 
apply the principle of population in considering the schemes 
of human perfectibility, and other speculations on society 
to which the French revolution had given birth. Ilume 
( Pupu/onsnrm rtf Anrirnt Nations), Wallace ( /tissrrtalion 
in the Nnmberit rtf Mankind in Anti rut and Modrrn Timm), 
and Dr. Price’s writings of more recent date, were the au¬ 
thors from whom Mr. Multhus deduced Ihe main principle 
of his Essay. In 1803 appeared a second edition, to which 
Mr. Multhus affixed his name, and which might almost lie 
considered as a new work. The author had in Ihe interval 
directed his attention to an historical examination of the 
effect of the principle of population on the past and present 
state of society, and the subject was for the first, time 
treated in a comprehensive and systematic manner A 
third and fourth edition appeared u few years afterward.-'. 
The fifth edition, containing several additional chapters, was 
published in 1817. The sixth and present edition, which 
contained few alterations, was published in JS'JG. The title 
of the work ns it at present stands is as follows:—‘An 
Essay on tho Principle of Population, or a view of its past 
and present Effects on Human Happiness, with an Inquiry 
into our prospects respecting the future removal or mitiga¬ 
tion of the evils which it occ .sions.’ The following is a 
brief summary of its leading principles.—Mr. Maitlms’s 
propositions are—that population, when unchecked, goes on 
doubling itself every twent)-five years, or increase-, in a 
geometrical ratio; while the means of subsistence, under the 
most favourable circumstances, could not be made to in¬ 
crease faster than in an arithmetical ratio. That is, the 
human species may increase as the numbers I, J, *t, , u. Hi, 

3 1 : while the increase of food would o. ly proceed in the 
following ratio, 1, '«!, 3, 4, !>, fi. Thus if all the fertile land 
of a country is occupied, the yearly increase of produce must 
depend upon improved means of cultivation; atul neither 
j science nor capital applied to land could create an inerca--ed 
j amount of produce beyond a certain limit. But the incioaso 
of population would ever goon with unabated vigour, if food 
, could ho obtained, and a population of twenty m.limns 
would possess as much the inherent power of doubling itself 
as a population of twenty thousand. Population however 
cannot increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable of 
supporting life; and therefore the difficulty of obtaining 
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food forms the primary cheek on the increase of population, 
although it does not usually present itself as the immediate 
check, but operates upon mankind in the various forms of 
misery or the fear of misery. The immediate cheek may 
he either preventive or positive ,* t lie former being such as 
reason and reflect ion impose, and the latter consisting of 
every form by which vice and misery shorten human life. 
Thus a man may restrain the dictates of nature which 
direct him to an early attachment for one woman, from the 
fear of being unable to preserve his children from poverty, 
or of not having it in his power to bestow upon them the 
same advantages of education which lie had himself en¬ 
joyed. Such a restraint may he practised for a temporary 
period or through life, and though it is a deduction from 
the sum of human happiness, the evil is not to he compared 
m extent with that which results from the positive checks 
to population, namuly, unwholesome occupations, severe 
labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, excesses of all kinds, the whole train of 
common diseases and epidemics, wars, plagues, and famines. 

The preventive and the positive checks which form the 
obstacles to the increase of population are resolvable into, 
I, moral restraint; 2, vice ; and 3, misery. Moral restraint 
(considered as one of the checks to population for lho first 
time in the second edition, 1803) is the prudential restraint 
front marriage, with a conduct strictly moral during the 
period of this restraint. Promiscuous intercourse, unnatu¬ 
ral passions, violation of the marriage bed, and improper 
arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connections, 
are included under the head of Vice. Those positive 
checks which appear to arise unavoidably from the laws of 
nature may bo called exclusively Misery. Such are the 
checks which repress the superior power of population, 
and keep it on a level with the means of subsistence. 

The ‘ Essay on Population,’ as the following analysis of its 
contents will show, places the question in every light which 
can elucidate the truth. It is divided into four books, the 
first of which notices the checks to population in the less civil¬ 
ised parts of the world ami in past times. Thu second hook 
passes in review the different states of modern Europe 
(most of which Mr. Malthus visited in the interval preced¬ 
ing the publication of the second edition), and he points 
out the checks to population which prevail in each. Chap¬ 
ter xi. of this hook is ‘On the Fruitfulness of Marriages;’ 
chapter xii. 1 On the Effects of Epidemics on Registers of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages; and chapter xiii. is devoted 
lo ‘ General Deductions from the preceding view of Society.’ 
The third book comprehends an cvaniinaiion of the differ¬ 
ent systems or expedients which have been proposed or 
have prevailed in society, as they affect the evils arising 
from the principle of population* in the first three chap¬ 
ters, the systems of equality proposed by Wallace, Con- 
doicet. Godwin, &c. are considered. Several chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of poor-laws; corn-laws (first 
in connection with bounties on exportation, and secondly 
under restrictions on importation); the agricultural sys¬ 
tem; the commercial system; and the combination of 
both. The last two chapters are, ‘Of increasing Wealth 
as it affects the Condition of the Poor and a summary 
containing ‘General Observations.’ The fourth hook treats 
of ‘Our Future Prospects respecting the Removal or Mi¬ 
tigation of the Evils arising from the Principle of Popu¬ 
lation.’ Chapter i. treats ‘Of Moral Restraint and our 
Obligations to practise this Virtue.’ Chapter ii. is ‘ Of 
the Effects which would result to Society from the pre¬ 
valence of Moral Restraint.’ Chapter iii. is ‘ Of the only 
effectual Mode of Improving the Condition of the Poor.’ 
And tho last chapter is ‘Of our rational Expectations 
respecting the Future Improvement of Society.’ 

Perhaps no author has been more exposed to vulgar abuse 
than Mr. Maltlius. lie was accused of hardness of heart, 
and represented as the enemy of the poorer classes, whereas 
no man was more benevolent in his views; and the earnest¬ 
ness with which ho engaged in his work ‘ On Population’ 
arose from his desire to diminish the evils of poverty to their 
lowest possible amount. Ilis mind was philosophic, prac¬ 
tical, and sagacious ; his habits, manners, and tastes, simple 
and unassuming; his whole character gentle and placid. 
The last edition of his ‘ Principles of Political Economy’ 
ontuins an interesting memoir of liis life and writings by 
Dr. Otter, late Bishop of Chichester, who hatl known him 
intimately for half a century. A list of Mr. Malthus’s 
works and writings is given in page 42 of this * Memoir*’ j 


it is a matter of regret that they have never been published 
in a collected form. Several of the most valuable produc¬ 
tions of his pen appeared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. We must refer the reader to the above ‘ Memoir’ 
fora further account of Mr. Malthus. He was horn at 
Albury, near Guildford, in 17G0 ; was a fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and entered holy orders: he af terwards 
married. In 1804 he was appointed Professor of History 
and Political Economy at the East India College, Hailoy- 
hury, the duties of which he fulfilled to the time of liis 
death, ill December, 1834. Mr. Malthus was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and member of the National Institute of 
France. It is not creditable to those who had tho distribu¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical patronage, that Mr. Malthus never held 
any preferment in the church. From this brief notice of 
the individual whose name is so intimately identified with 
the theory of population, to the elucidation of which the 
best part of liis life was devoted, we turn to the subject of 
the present article. 

Although circumstances may sometimes occur in which 
the tendency of population to outstrip tho means of subsist¬ 
ence may be counteracted, and food may for a time increase 
faster than population, yet this only gives an impulse to the 
latter, and the former proportion is quickly re-established 
provided no improvement takes place either in tho pruden¬ 
tial habits of the people or in the elevation of their tastes 
and desires. The poverty and misery which are observable 
among the lower classes of tho people in every country can 
in a groat degree he accounted for by a reference to the 
principle of population. It is evident, for example, that the 
rate of wages depends, for one of its elements, on the pro¬ 
portion between population and means of employment, or in 
other words, capital; and that any alteration in either 
directly affects wages. If population has increased while 
the funds for employing labour have remained stationary, 
the competition of labourers will eause the rate of*wages to 
decline. If, on the other hand, capital has increased faster 
than population, or capital has been concentrated on any 
given spot more rapidly than population, wages will rise in 
the former case, and in the latter will ho higher than in 
other places where the same thing has not taken place. 
Thus, occasionally in some parts of tho United Slates, so 
many emigrants with capital will Hock to a single spot, 
that the wages of carpenters, tailors, and others, whose 
labour is in immediate demand, will become very high com¬ 
pared with any other place that has not been recently set¬ 
tled. The tendency of population to increase is the same 
under all circumstances, hut this is not the ease with capital; 
for in proportion to the capital already accumulated, the dif- 
ficully of adding to it becomes greater, that is, the field for 
the employment of capital becomes less extensive. Under 
such circumstances wages would have a constant tendency 
to fall, if the checks to population did not interpose; hut. it 
depends upon the people themselves whether the level is to he 
maintained by vice and misery, or by liahits of prudential 
restraint. The latter may always he dependedupon for secur¬ 
ing to them a fair proportion of the necessaries of life. 

Tho great problem of society is to maintain the most 
beneficial proportion between population and food—* to 
unite the two grand desiderata, a great actual population 
and a state of society in which squalid poverty and depend¬ 
ence are comparatively hut little known.’ Disheartening as 
the evils resulting from the principle of population may at 
first sight seem, they arc capable of mitigation. This prin¬ 
ciple tuny even he regarded as one of the great springs of 
human improvement--us the parent of invention ana the 
stimulus to exertion—which preserves society from that 
state of imbecility and decline into which it would fail if not 
urged onward by some extraordinary power. It is the in¬ 
terest of all members of society, nnd is particularly incum¬ 
bent on those who have the power, to use their best exertions 
to elevate the habits, tastes, and moral feelings of the 
people; and by this means to render every successive ma¬ 
terial improvement conducive to the happiness of society. 
If this be not done, as much wretchedness as we find in the 
lower stages of society may co-exist with the highest efforts 
of art and science and the greatest perfection in all the pro¬ 
cesses of industry. Even the introduction of vaccination or 
any similar means of diminishing mortality is of little avail 
provided the number of marriages continues the same with¬ 
out any corresponding increase of the resources of society, 
and the average mortality will not be diminished, but dis¬ 
ease will bo fatal under other forms. Every improvement 
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which tends to increase the quantity of human food, and 
every invention which enriches society by cheapening the 
processes for obtaining the necessaries of life should be 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in the intel¬ 
lectual and moral character of a nation, in order to secure 
all the advantages which these improvements are calculated 
to confer. 

Mr. Malthus’s theory is now generally accepted as the 
true exposition of the principle of population. Many of the 
objections that have been urged against it are hardly 
worthy of notice. Some are content to quoto the Scripture 
command, ‘Increase and multiply,’forgetful of the moral 
obligations which arc imposed in connection with it. Others 
have imagined that they have discovered a supernatural law 
of fecundity which varies with the fluctuating circumstances 
of society. Dr. Price, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Sadler enter¬ 
tained lies notion. Mr. Malthus’s reasons for not replying 
to Mr. Godwin's work are stated in the appendix to the 
sixth edition of the * Essay on Population.’ The fallacies 
of Mr. Sadler’s work are most ably exposed in the ‘Edin¬ 
burgh Review,’ No. 102. Mr. Senior is the only econo¬ 
mist. of any distinction who has objected to the theory of 
Mr. Malt bus. lie contends, in ltis ‘Two Lectures on 
Population,’ for the doctrine that ‘the means of subsistence 
have u natural tendency to increase faster than population.’ 
The appendix to tliuso ‘ Lectures’ contains a correspondence 
between Mr. Malthus and Mr. Senior on their respective 
views: it exhibits the latest views of Mr. Malthus, though, 
after forty years’ anxious reduction on the subject, lie had 
no change to make iti bis opinions. The latosl work on 
population (published in the middle of IS40) is ‘The Prin¬ 
ciples of Population, and their Connection with Human 
Happiness,* by Archibald Alison, Esq. 

The disputes about the principle of population, like those 
which have arisen iu many other questions of a liko kind, aro 
mainly owing to the ambiguity of language: in fact they 
are very little more than questions about the consistent use 
of words. If we analyse the proposition of Mr. Senior, it 
will appear that it is not easy to conceive with clear¬ 
ness the meaning of its terms. The words ‘ means of 
subsistence' may signify the subsistence which is obtained 
from spontaneous products of the earth and from the 
natural increase of animals. The produets of the earth may 
be said to have a natural tendency to increase, or naturally 
to increase, or rather to be produced ; and it may, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake.be admitted, though it is not true, that animals 
have the same kind of natural tendency to increase, or are in 
like manner naturally increased, or rather are produced. 
There is no other natural tendency to increase, or natural 
increase, or natural produce, that we can conceive, if the 
word ‘ natural ’ is to have its ordinary acceptation. The in¬ 
crease of population, or the produce of new population, may 
be said to be natural,exactly in the same sense in which the 
increase or produce of animals generally may be ealled 
natural. If then this should bo the sense of the word 
* natural,’ the proposition means that vegetables and animals 
(not including man) have a natural tendency to increase 
faster than man, who is also an animal—a proposition which 
is not worth tho trouble of discussion. 

But this is not the meaning of the writer who maintains 
this proposition: lie is evidently speaking ol‘ human labour 
and its products when he is speaking of tlie‘ means of sub¬ 
sistence.’ The term ‘ means of subsistence’ therefore con¬ 
tains the notion of human labour; and * means of sub¬ 
sistence’ are the products obtained by human industry 
applied to material objects. Everything • natural ’ there¬ 
fore is by the very force of tho term ‘ means of subsistence ’ 
excluded from tbese words; for it is not of natural produce 
simply that the writer is speaking, but of that which human 
abour produces: in other words, though nature (to use the 
vulgar term) co-operates, the thing produced is not viewed us 
nature’s product, but as the product of human labour. There 
.s then nothing ‘ natural ’ in * the means of subsistence,’ and 
therefore there is no natural tendency to increase in the 
means of subsistence; and consequently the comparison 
contained in tho proposition between things that have no 
natural tendency to increase, and things that, in a sense, 
have a natural tendency, is unmeaning. Whether then the 
assertion be that * there is a natural tendency in population 
to increase faster than capital’ (Mill), or ‘ that tho means of 
subsistence have a natural tendency to increase faster than 
population ’ (Senior), in either case the use of the word 
‘ natural’ is incorrect, ami not only tends to cause, but does 


cause confusion. It should he observed that in enunciating 
this proposition, Mr. Senior sometimes omits the word 
‘ natural.’ 

Again, tho natural tendency of population to increase is 
simply the desire and the power to gratify the animal passion, 
the consequence of which is the physical union of the sexes 
and the production of their kind. But this tendency (to uso 
again this very vague expression) is positively checked by 
want of food and other things necessary for human snstou- 
tation and health. If food and such other things could ho 
had to an indefinite amount without any labour, so far as 
food and such other things only are necessary to its increase, 
population would go on continually increasing. Blit the 
actual conditions of obtaining food and such other things are 
human labour; that is, the labour of those animals, who, if 
supplied with all that they want without any lubour, might 
go on increasing indefinitely. It appears then that this su- 
called natural tendency of population to increase has no 
effort, that is, it remains a tendency; that is, it is nothing 
at all in results, unless man labours; and the amount of his 
labour, in considering this question, is quite iaunutcri-af. 
It is unimportant whether it consists iu making a plough 
and ploughing the earth, or plucking an apple from a tree 
and eating it. The whole proposition then may be deve¬ 
loped thus:—The means of subsistence arc only produced or 
had by man’s labour: these ‘ means of subsistence * so pro¬ 
duced have no natural tendency to inciease, except so far as 
man has a natural tendency to increase. Now, man has in 
a sense a natural tendency to increase, that is, he has a desire 
and a capacity to increase, and lie can increase if ho has 
the means of subsistence. But he must have lliu means of 
subsistence first; and if the actual means of subsistence are 
only sufficient for tho actual population, there can he no in¬ 
crease of the population till the means of subsistence are 
increased. The ‘means of subsistence,’ at any given time 
and in any given nation, signify those things which the 
individuals of that nation require according to their several 
stations and tho habits of society: they maybe the hare 
means of sustaining life; or they may be those things 
also which Mr. Senior has well defined under tho heads of 
‘decencies’ and ‘luxuries.’ If, while the means of subsist¬ 
ence remain the same, the population lower their scale of 
living, it may increase further, for the relative means of 
subsistence are by the supposition increased. It is true that 
this lowering of the scale of living is an evil, inasmuch as 
it lends to make society move iu a retrograde direction: 
there is also a limit to the extent to vVhieh the scale of living 
can be lowered. The antecedent condition then on which 
the increase of population depends is its own labour, for it 
cannot increase without the increase of the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and such increase is the effect of labour only. 

We can never contemplate human soeicty in its origin. 
We must contemplate it iu its progress and development. 
All theories as to how mail began to propagate and gain the 
means of subsistence aro useless towards the solution of any 
problem that concerns liis condition. We know this, and no 
more : at any given time and in any given state of society 
there is a certain population which subsists in a certain mode 
by and out of the means of subsistence which it then has; and 
these means are partly the product aiul accumulation of the 
actual generation and partly the accumulation of their pro¬ 
genitors. If the means of subsistence tthus understood) of 
that population are sulliciem, and no more than sufficient, 
any increase of the population must be preceded by in¬ 
creased labour, or by labour rendered more productive. We 
cannot suppose the population to increase first, and then the 
additional means of subsistence to be produced; for by flu; 
supposition the actual popular..u lias only sufficient, and 
that which is ‘ increase’ must be fed out .of some other 
store. 

If it is said that children may be horn and die imme¬ 
diately, or very soon, the answer is, they either die before 
they nave partaken of the means of subsistence, in which 
case they no more enter into the reckoning 'than ‘ means of 
subsistence’produced but not enjoyed, because from some 
accident or cause these ‘means’ perished before they could 
bo used ; or the children did live' to pavtake of the means of 
subsistence, in which case they are properly included in the 
word ‘increase.* 

Now the fact is, that in some countries the means of sub 
sisteuee are barely sufficient for the existence of the actual 
population; in others they are mere than barely sufficient. 

. In the former case there can be no incroa-e of population 
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until there lias first boon an ac tual increase', in the means 
of subsistence; in the latter there maybe an increase of 
the population before there is an increase of the means of 
subsistence, and this increase of population may go on 
without any increase in the means of subsistence, until the 
people have reached the lowest limit of subsistence. 

It is clear then that the ‘means of subsistence’ (as above 
explained) must bo first, and increase of population may then 
follow, and generally does follow to the full amount of these 
increased means of subsistence; and further, population may 
and .sometimes dues increase beyond the amount of such in- 
c'lt used means, but it is then of necessity checked by actual 
Millcring in the whole or in a part of the society. And this, 
we conceive, is the meaning of Mr. M iltiius’s proposition. 

There seems to he an error (or rather, looseness of ex¬ 
pression in most writers) in the mode of comparing the rate of 
iiutcum! of the two things, ‘means of subsistence’ and ‘po¬ 
pulation.’ There can he no useful comparison of the rule of 
i lie reuse la-1 ween t liesu t wo I lungs except tins : a given p ipu- 
lution may attain i s increase, which is proportionate to the 
antecedent, increase:! means of subsistence, in a less time 
than these iuen-a ed means of subsistence were produced; 
or it may take tt longer time. There is also no question about 
a Irndenq/ to iiierea-.o either in the one tiling or the other; 
the question is about an actual increase, which can only 
take place under the eondit.oils already stated. 

The quest ion is perplexed, uml its true statement rendered 
diUicult by the fact that an increase of the whole means of 
subsistence and an increase of the population may be, and 
generally are, going on at the same time; and it seems to 
have been supposed that this increase of population, dur¬ 
ing a given lime, is owing to the then increasing means of 
subsistence. But this cannot hr true if it shall be admitted 
that a given amount of population cannot be increased, 
unless 1 lie actual amount of the means of subsistence of 
that population is first increased, or, which is the same 
thing, the rate of living is reduced. If some writers on this 
subject have not meant what is here imputed to them, 
they have certainly not sufficiently guarded themselves 
against tho imputation. 

There is still another consideration which perplexes the 
question. For very short periods it is certainly conceivable, 
and it is very probably tho ease, that sometimes population is 
increasing (in a certain sense) at a faster rate than the means 
of subsistence ; that is, taking short intervals, it will or may 
he found that the population, during such intervals, lias out¬ 
stripped the means of subsistence existing at the end of 
such intervals, and a part of it must therefore die. These 
deaths consequently take place either in tho whole popu¬ 
lation, or among those whose means of subsistence are re¬ 
duced ; for some parts of the community may and do enjoy, 
under such circumstances, as much as they did before, 
while others do not. In practice, a deficient allowance is 
not distributed among all, but some suffer and others do 
not. But on the other band it is conceivable, and it may 
be true, that for short intervals the means of subsistence 
may sometimes bo increasing more rapidly than the con¬ 
temporaneous increase of population; that is, the actual po¬ 
pulation may possess anil be producing and accumulating the 
means of subsistence more than sufficient lbr the sustenta- 
lion of themselves and of the addition to the population made 
during the time of such production and accumulation. Now 
this is certainly the fact in many societies, us to part of the 
society ; one part is producing and accumulating more than 
is necessary for the increase of the population which it is 
producing: this is the case with many of the middle classes 
in ull industrious communities. At the same time another 
class is increasing its population at a greater rate than the 
means of subsistence applicable to such increase: the check 
to »uch an increase is obvious. There is no reason why this 
may not be true of a whole population, as it is of a part. 

On the whole, the experience of mankind proves that the 
sexual passion will, if unrestrained, always increase tho po¬ 
pulation by new births up to the level of the means of sub¬ 
sistence at each moment existing ; while the appetite for 
labour, by which the means of subsistence are produced, is 
easily satisfied. It would not seem strange then, if during 
short intervals the propagation of tho species hits been so 
active as to have outstripped the means of subsistence exist¬ 
ing at the end of such intervals. But though the popula¬ 
tion during short interval- may so increase, its increase at the 
end of a series of such consecutive intervals can only be the 
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always supposing the condition of tlie people not to be grow¬ 
ing worse, for there may be, as already observed, an increase 
of population up to the limit of a bare subsistence, without 
any actual increase in the whole means of subsistence. 
Therefore the increase of the means of subsistence, that is, the 
products of human labour, are the antecedent conditions of 
any actual increase, and the increase of population may be 
to the amount of such increase, but cannot surpass it. if 
for short periods the increase of population does surpass 
tho increase on which by the supposition it depends, the 
increase is checked; and oil taking the account, at longer 
intervals, there is, or may be, no actual increase of the po¬ 
pulation. If for short periods the increase of the means 
of subsistence surpasses the increase of population, this is 
made up in the next periods by an increase in the popula¬ 
tion. There is then, or may be, a constant fluctuation for 
short periods, the population and the means of subsistence 
alternately increasing with greater rapidity. But any in¬ 
crease of population, even ibr a short period, supposes a 
previous increase of the means of subsistence over those 
| which the actual population found to be merely sutlieumt 
before the commencement of sin-h short period; what¬ 
ever may lie the comparative rates of increase between 
the two during such short period. It seems then that in 
the sense here explained population may so rapidly increase 
t hat at the end of an interval from the commencement of 
which tho increase of population is reckoned, the means of 
subsistence existing at the commencement of such interval, 
and which were siilliciciit for the then population and 
something more, added to the means of subsistence pro¬ 
duced during such interval, may be iiisulllcicnt to support 
the population existing at the end of such interval, in 
the same way in which tho population existing at the 
commencement of such interval was living; and, on the 
j other hand, the means of subsistence existing at the end of 
such interval may he more than sufficient to'support the 
I population existing at the end of such interval in the same 
way of living. At the end of any long interval, if there is 
an increase of population, us compared with the commence¬ 
ment of such interval, tlici'e has been during such interval, 
on the whole, a balance on the side of the means of sub¬ 
sistence, provided the mode of living has not been lowered; 
and it fortiori, there must have been such balance, if the 
mode of living has been raised ; that is, the means of sub¬ 
sistence at the commencemcntof such interval, and those pro¬ 
duced during it, have been sufficient to produce and leave in 
existence at the end of such interval, a larger population than 
at the commencement of it. This excess on the side of the 
| means of subsistence, if distributed equally through every 
: moment of the long interval, would leave at the end of each 
I such interval a surplus of subsistence, the antecedent condi¬ 
tion of an increase in the following interval. The actual fact 
may bo that in some intervals population has passed a little 
beyond what was provided at the beginning of and during 
such intervals, tho consequence of which is a diminution in 
its rate of increase in tho next interval, and sometimes nu 
increase of deaths. Iu discussing this question, it is always 
actual increments that are to he considered, and both lor 
short and long periods. The tendency is nothing ; for a 
tendency of any kind, that is, a capacity to or for a given 
end, means nothing in such speculations as these, unless it 
becomes an effect. 

The principle of population is stated by Mr*Malthus with 
more precision than by some writers who have adopted his 
opinions; and though it seems to us that his language is 
not always quite free from objection, his real meaning is 
perfectly so. His correspondence with Mr. Senior shows 
this. The importance of right notions on this subject must 
he our apology for this further attempt at explaining it. 
POT* ULUS. [ftoME.] 

PORCELAIN. [Pottery.] 

PORCELLA'NA, Adansou’s name for the testaceous 
form known to modern zoologists by the name of Margi- 
ncllit. The name is now in general use for a genus of Crus- 
tUCni. [PORCH J.L A MANS.] 

POUCELL.VNIANS, a tribe of Anomurous Crusta¬ 
ceans, placed by M. Milne Edwards next to the Pagurians, 
and immediately preceding the section of Macrurous Deca¬ 
pod v. 

M. Milne Edwards observes that, this small tribe is priu- 
cijfally composed of crustaceans which have quite the port 
of tlie lirachyura, but which are distinguished from all the 
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their ian-liko caudal fin, more or less resemblinglliat of the 
Maeruru. He states that he only knows a single genus 
having this conformation, viz. the Poreetlanrc. He has 
however thought fit to arrange iti the same division /ligleu. 
which establishes the passage between the Pored tana- and 
the (Jalalhe.rP, and which have hitherto been approximated 
to the last, as well as Me^alops, which form is perhaps 
nothing hut the young state of some genus of the preceding 
family, whose development is not. complete. To distinguish 
between tliO'C three genera it is sntlicient to recollect that 
in the J'lirrel/uiiff and the A\glccf‘. the fifth pair of feet are 
filiform and bent hack above the others, whilst in Megatons 
they are formed like them, and that the Aiglcte have the 
body elongated and the abdomen very stout, whilst the 
Porrrllona- have the body nearly circular and the abdomen 
very delicate. Provisionally, M. Milne-JidivariK arranges 
Monolepis of Say in this tribe, which form M. Milne Ed¬ 
wards says that he has not examined, but which he thinks 
ought to be considered as young crustaceans whose true 
characters are not known. 

Poreellana. Lam. 

(in/rrir Charae/er. —(feud al form resembling that of the 
J'rar/iynrit. Carapace ordinarily as wide as it is long, sub: 
orbicular and depressed above. Front advanced above the 
insertion of the internal antenna*, and even capable id’ co¬ 
vering them completely when they are bent back, without 
there being, nevertheless, antennury fossets. Eyas small 
and lodged in a sort of orbit, the upper wall of which is well 
formed, but the limits of which are not determined exter¬ 
nally and internally except by the antenna*, and whose in¬ 
ferior border is very short and scarcely projecting: this 
last border is prolonged externally, and there is between 
Iho kind of crest thus formed and the border of the cara¬ 
pace a deep furrow*, from which the e.rUrnal antenna 
springs; these appendages are inserted consequently out¬ 
side the eyes; their hasdary portion is composed of three 
cylindrical joints, the second of which is the greatest, and 
their terminal stem is very long. The buccal frame is qua¬ 
drilateral, but much too small to receive the external jaw- 
feet, which, in bending hack, are applied against the lower 
border of the front. These last appendages are very large ; 
their second joint presents on the internal side a large la¬ 
mellar dilatation with rounded borders, and its anterior and 
external angle is prolonged so as to form a more in* less 
stout tooth; the third joint is much smaller and nearly 
triangular; the joints which follow diminish successively, 
and are furnished internally with vert long hairs; then* 
is also, as ordinarily, tin external stem or pulp, terminated 
by a small multi-articulate filament, but there .is no flagnun. 
The .sternal [i/axtrnu is tors wide and nearly circular. The 
anterior./i.rf are very large and more or le^s flattened; the 
arm is very short and never reaches much beyond the cara¬ 
pace ; hut the carpus is very long, and presents in general a 
lamellar prolongation, which advances above the superior 
border of the hand when it is bent. hack. The pincers are 
strong, and little or not at. all ilcntated. The three suc¬ 
ceeding pairs of feet are nearly cylindrical, and terminated 
by a conical tarsus; the last pair are very slender, bent, 
hack above the base of the others, and terminated by a small 
ilulact) Ions pincer. The a tub mi c a. is wide hut lamellar, 
and bent below against the sternum ; it. is composed of seven 
distinct rings in a large fau-shapeil fin consisting of five 
blades, anil formed by the last segment and by the appen¬ 
dages of the preceding ring ; tho hasdary piece of these ap¬ 
pendages is very short, and carries two great oval blades 
nearly of the same size, ciliated on their edges, and divided 
backwards. The median piece of this fin does not reach be¬ 
yond the lateral appendages, and presents furrows which 
seem to indicate that it i- formed by the soldoring of the 
seventh abdominal rmg with a pair of lamellar appendages 
belonging to this same segment. The underside of the ab¬ 
domen is more or less membranous, and presents in the 


M. Milne Edwards divides this genus into the following 
sections :— 

$ 1, Species whose front is entire and does not present 
lateral teeth. 

a. Front triangular. 

Example, Purer/tona cin/acca. Length about an inch. 
Locality .—The coasts of Chile. 

N. B. The species belonging to this section appear to have 
a’Vide geographical range: some are recorded from New* 
Zealand, Now Ireland, Java, and the Isle of Frunce, as well 
as Chile. 

a, a. Front straight or slightly rounded. 

Example, Poreeltana scutpta. Colour reddish with great 
while spots. Length about three lines. 

Locality .—'Hie coasts of Java. 

Two other species are recorded, one of them from the China 
seas: the oilier is Poreellana riridi.s, Cray, Zoo/. Mi. so,; 
. Pi.sniia ririi/is, Leach. 

$ 2. Species whose front is divided into three or live teeth 
or lobes. 

b. Hands very wide and flattened. Pincers triangular. 
Example, Parrcllana ptatyr/icle.s. Length about 7 lines. 

Colour brownisli. 

Locality .—Coasts of England and France. 





h.b. Hands long, narrow, and thick; pincers slender. 
Example, Poreellana toiigirornis (Pisii/ta Inneiruriii.s. 
Leach; Cancer longlenriiis, I’eiill., Prtl. Zoo/.). Length 
about :t lines. 

Locality. —Coasts of England and France. 

M. Milne. Edwards thinks that thv divi-imi of this genus 
into two, under the name of Pisotia, as wi II as Poreellana , 
by Dr, Loach, has been eUcetc.d wit limit snllien nl reason. 
M. De.-murost, though lie adopts u, shows that the termer 
genus is established upon insnllicient characters; thoicforc 
M. Milne Edwards thinks that it ought to be abandoned. 
.Helen. Leach. 

ijcnrrie. C/ianir/er. — Compiler depressed and milch 
longer than it is Wide, divided into two portions hi a fnrioiv 
wlndi separates the stomachal from the cardial and bran¬ 
chial regions: these last are dilated, and terminated exter¬ 
nally by a trenchant border. Tin* front i-, arnn-d wulin 
rostrum, at the base of winch is seen on each side a rioleh 
which represents the orlnl. Ocular peduncles very short 
and directed forwards. Internal anteniue inserted below • 
the ocular peduncles, and their very short stem bent back 
between those organs and the base of th<* rostrum : their 
basilar joint globular. E.rtcrnal nnlriiurc inserted on the 
same lino as the internal ones, in the lateral angle id' the 
carapace: their peduncle compose 1 of four joints, the three 
first of which are extreme!) small, and the Ibnrfli eilmdri- 
eal and more elongated. Unreal frame wider forwards than 
backwards, and not separated from the epistiime. J.jhrnnl 
jaw feet, pediform; their wound and thud joints n-areely 
larger than the. three last, anil exceeded ,.v the palp. Ster¬ 
nal plastron triangular anil very wide at Us hi -.e, which is 
situated between the fourth pair of feet. Last segment of 

... __ . . .., . ,... . the thorax very moveable and fairly developed. Anterior 

male a single pair of appendage.-* fixed to the second ring, fret of moderate length, but stout and convex, directed fur- 
and each composed of a small cylindrical stem terminated wards and not outwards as in the Poreelhuiee, and bent 
by an oval lamella. In the female are found two or three • hack below: the claw is strong and slightly hollowed mil 
pairs of in iferotis feet, which are fixed to two or three rings ! into a spoon-shape at the end. The three succeeding 
which precede the penultimate ring, and each composed of j pairs of feet are slender and moderate ; liieir tarsus slilt- 
a multi-articulate stem. Lastly, the branchiae are fourteen ; form and rather elongated. Posterior feet slender, cylin- 
on each side, and are disposed in bundles of two above the j drical, nearly filiform, terminated by a rudimentary elaiv, 
external jaw-foot and the anterior toot, and of three above | and bent back above the base of the others, or even in the 
the three succeeding pairs of feet; there is however but ofte j branchial cavity. Abdomen shorter than the carapace, and 
above the posterior foot. (M. E.) I habitually recurved below against the thorax, so tht it is 
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impossible to straighten it completely ; it is very wide, and 
furnished above with seven crustacoous segments, but com¬ 
pletely membranous below. The tin which terminates it is 
very wide, but its median piece (formed by the seventh ab¬ 
dominal ring) is small, and does not form a fan with the 
lateral pieces, which are distant from it, ami supported on a 
very long basilar joint. In tlvc male, the first five rings of 
Ihe abdomen are completely deprived of appendages ; bgt 
in tbe female there are four pairs of fal»e oviferous feet, 
which are simple, nearly membranous, ami each terminated 
by a small oval blade. (M. E.) 

’ M. Milne Edwards remarks that this genus, in his opinion, 
approaches the Porcellanr/r more nearly than the (jalatheer, 
next to which they had been hitherto placed; but the con¬ 
formation of the abdomen of the jE"h'tc seems to him to 
indicate that their natural position is in the section of .-Itto¬ 
rn urn. 

Example, sliglea Irwin. Length about two inches. 

Locality .—Coasts of Chile. 



Megalops, Loach. 

M. Milne Edwards observes that the small crustaceans 
designated by Ibis generic name lias much analogy with the 
f lahithtodtr as well as the Porcdhinidtt’; and if they be 
really animals arrived at their entire development, "they 
would seem to establish the passage between the Anomu- 
rous ami Macrurous Decapods; for their abdomen, though 
it does not present at its extremity five blades united into a 
fan-shape, as in the last, is very much developed, and serves 
lor natation. Hut he is led to believe that they are only 
the young of some anomurons crustacean ; anil that when 
Ihe form has been butter studied, it will be erased from the 
list ol genera which compose the order of Decapods, or, at. 
least, will be assigned a different place and other characters. 
[Mkcjai.oi’.s.] 

Monolepis, Say. 

M. Milne Edwards is inclined to believe that this genus 
ought not to be retained, and that it lias only been esta¬ 
blished on young crustaceans not arrived at their complete 
development; hut not having himself observed them, he 
cannot form a decisive opinion on this point. They appear, 
he adds, to have the greatest analogy with Megalops and 
young DromifC. The reader is referred to Mr. Say’s paper 
on the subject, in the ‘ Journal of the Academy of Phila¬ 
delphia to Destnarest’s work (Consul, sur lea Crust.); ami 
to the ‘ H is to ire Naturelle des Crustaees’ of M. Milne 
Edwards. The species recorded are both American. 

POllCE'LLIO. [Isoron.v, vol. xiii., p. 55.] 

PORCH (from the Latin portions), a general term for 
any projection forming a covered space immediately before 
the entrance to a building, open in front, and more or less 
enclosed at its sides. The distinction between a porch and 
a portico is, that, however important it may be as a feature, 
the former appears only a subordinate part of the building 
to which it is attached; whereas the other [Portico] may 
be the whole of a front:, therefore, though the term porch 
is usually employed only in speaking of Lombardie, Norman, 
Gothic, and similar stylos, it would he more correct and 
convenient to apply it, without regard to style, to what 
hears the character of a porch. By attending to such dis¬ 
tinction, misconception would sometimes be prevented: for 
instance, if the Athenroum Club-house,'London, were de¬ 
scribed as having a Doric portico, any one unacquainted 
with the design would imagine that the order was carried 
tip. as high us the general eulahlature of the building; 


whereas by terming it a Doric, porch, such misconception 
would be avoided. 

As far as sv are aware, the only instance of a porch in 
Greek architecture is that in the octagonal structure culled 
the Tower of the Winds, or that of Aiidrouiciis Cynhesli s, 
which has a small prostyle portal on two of its faces, north- 
cast and north-west, each consisting of a simple distyle, oi 
two columns and their entablature, surmounted by a pedi¬ 
ment; and which therefore may be regarded as the proto¬ 
type of those ornamental compositions for doors and windows, 
so greatly affected in Italian architecture, which present i: 
microsiylt! application of the orders, that is, small column- 
adapted not to the entire structure, hut to subordinate parts 
of it. 

When portico fronts were laid aside, as partaking to« 
much of the previ&us Pagan tomple; when columns begin; 
to he not only attached to the building, but employed a> 
microstyle decorations to its different external stages oi 
stories, often very irregularly, and generally connected to 
gather by arches; in short, when the Roman style win 
transformed into and superseded by the Byzantine-oi 
what Mr. Wiglitwiek terms the Constaiilinul—and tin 
Lombardie styles, porches began to he important features 
subordinate indeed in size to the structures to wind 
they were attached, hut principal in regard to embellish 
incnt, being frequently composed of groups of small c.i 
lumns, elaborately wrought, and some of them ofien placet 
on the backs of lions or other animals, and supporting : 
series of concentric, arches or archivolt mouldings equally 
enriched. Ilcru microstyle embellishment may lie said It 
have been carried to such a height as to he ultimately lost 
sight of: the columns became at length mere subsidiary 
members, and a combination of vertical mouldings or shafts 
cut out of the receding angles constituted the general splay 
of the whole portal, which was thus extended in appearance 
ad libitum, without regard to the size of the actual door¬ 
way or aperture itself, a very important advantage as regard.- 
design. In the Norman-Gothic sty le, the porches or portal.- 
are little more than a modification of the similar features in 
Byzantine and Lombardie architecture. Of porches howevei 
strictly so called, that is, portals projecting out. from tin, 
edifice, so as to form a sheltered external \ estibule, we have 
few Norman instances, and those do not occur in the prin¬ 
cipal front, hut at the sides of buildings. The same also is 
the case in Gothic architecture, where, though we often meet 
with spacious and magnificent portals, especially in conti¬ 
nental examples, we do not find advanced porches brought 
out beyond tiie general plan of tbe building in front; the 
porch being there almost invariably enclosed within the 
lower part of the structure, oxen where it may he said to 
project with respect to that part of the front which is seen 
above it, hut on a different plane, as for instance in the front 
of Westminster Hall, Winchester Cathedral, Sic., although 
in those cases the entrances are placed rather within deep 
recesses than porches. In church architecture, entrances 
of the last-mentioned kind hardly ever occur at the west 
end or front, but were frequently made very conspicuohs 
features in the side elevations, of which we have striking 
instances in the beautiful north porches at Salisbury and 
Wells cathedrals, both of which advance out very consider¬ 
ably. 

In our anlient domestic architecture, on the contrary, the 
porch, where it occurs at all, forms a marked, though not 
always a central feature, in the principal front. W hen it 
projects from the main structure, it is usually carried up so 
as to have a room, or else what forms a bay’ in a room, over 
it; and it is not unfrequently carried up higher than the rest, 
so as to form a kind of tower; or else the porch is recessed 
within the building, and presents externally merely an open 
arch. In many Elizabethan buildings, the porch, 1 hough 
forming a narrow compartment of the whole front, is pro¬ 
fusely ornamented, even where the rest is quite plain. 
Kirby, in Northamptonshire, the seat of Lord-Chancellor 
Hatton, offers a most elaborate, not to say extravagant, 
example of the kind. In modern imitations of our older 
domestic architecture, it is now usually the practice to form 
the entranco-purch in such manner that carriages can drive 
into it, by making an arch of sufficient width on each of its 
roturns or sides. But as it is generally managed, the effect 
is seldom good, or indeed tolerable. Even that which forms 
the state entrance in the quadrangle at Windsor Castle is 
by no means unexceptionable. 

PORCHESTER CASTLE. [Hampshire.] 
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l’O'lU’IA. [Biurrs.] 

l’ORCUPINES, llystricidir, a family of rodent quadru¬ 
peds. 

The genus Hystrix of Liumeus embraces lliosc J’od'-nls 
whose covering consists, for the most pari, of n kind of 
offensive and defensive armour, in the shape of spines or 
(pulls, instead of hairs. 

Cuvier, who places the Pircupines between the genus 
Myopotumus [Coyfoit] and the genus J.epus, observes 
that they are to be recognised at the first glance by the stiff 
and pointed spines wit It which Ihoy are armed, after the 
manner of the Hedgehogs among the Caruassiers. Their 
molars are, lie proceeds to state, four in number, with a 
Halloaed crown, variously modified by layers of enamel, 
which leave deep intervals; their tongue is rough with 
spiny scales ; their clavicles are too small to be applied to 
the sternum and omoplate, and are only suspended by liga¬ 
ments. Many of them live in burrows, and have much 
the habits of Rabbits. Their grunting voice, joined to their 
large and truncated muzzle, has, he says in conclusion, 
caused them to be compared to the Hog, whence their 
French name Parc-Epic, and, ho might have added, their 
English appellation. 

He divides the group into, 1, the Porcupines properly so 
called (Hystrix cristuta, Lin.); 2, Alherura, Cuv. (Hystrix 
fasdculata, Lin.); 3, Los Uranus (Erelisons , F. Cuv.: Hys- 
Iri.r dorsu/a, Lin.); and, l, Los Coendnus (Synrrthcrosl'V. 
Cuv.; Hyslrij • prehmsilis, Lin.; and Hystrix insidiosa, 
Lichf.). 

Mr. J. 15. Gray makes the ‘ Histricidn:' the second family 
of the order (Hires, with the following character:— 

Cutting teeth two in each jaw, lower truncated ; grinders 
d 4 in each jaw, rooted, compound; tongue and body 
covered with spines ; clavicles none. 

•(•Tad short. 

1 . ‘ Hist fix' 2. Arnnthia. 

Tail elongated. 

3, Erythizon. -1. ‘ Spygurus.' ft. ‘ Sim/hurus,' F. Cuv. 
(Syuethercs ?). 

This fimilv is placed by Mr. Gray between the Rluridtf 
and Lejmridrc. 

Mr. Bennett (Zoological Harden vi remarks that all the 
Porcupines have four check teeth on each side of either jaw, 
furnished with distinct roots, nearly equal in size, irregular 
hut somewhat circular in outline, presenting in the young 
slate, on the surface of their crowns, several tubercles, of 
various size and form. He goes on to observe that, as the 
teeth are worn down, in advancing age, these tubercles give 
rise to as many elliptical layers of enamel occupying the 
centre of the tooth, white its circumference is marked, both 
internally and externally, bv a folding inwards of the outer 
coat, lie well describes their other leading features and 
peculiarities. ‘Their tongues,’says lie, ‘ are roughened by 
papillae, like those of eats; their heads generally short and 
truncate; their nostrils large and open ; tlicir ears and eves 
.comparatively small; and their general form short, thick, 
and clumsy.’ 

With regaixl to the arrangement, of this natural family, 
proposed by M. F. Cuvier, the same author observes that 
the French zoologist has attempted to subdivide it into 
smaller generic groups, dependent, chiefly on his own theo¬ 
retic notions of the value of the slightest modifications in 
the form of tho skull and teeth in the discrimination of ge¬ 
nera. Some variations in the number of toes, and still more 
remarkable peculiarities in the structure of the tail, are 
brought in aid of this subdivision; but. Mr. Bennett remarks 
that lie can scarcely admit the justice of M. F. Cuvier’s 
views, unless when suppm ted by a marked difference in the 
mode of life, such as exists between the burrowing porcu¬ 
pines of the old continent, tho arboreal species of North 
America, and tho prehensile-tailed climbers of the south. 
Mr. Bennett, however, though not without some hesitation, 
adopts the views of M. F. Cuvier with regard to Atherura, 
which he considers as furnishing the type of a new genus, 
fo which he vvoiihl add, as a second species, the Lufida/t of 
M.irsden's ‘ History of Sumatra.’ 

Mr. Swainson expresses a suspicion that the genus Hys- 
tri.i; is one of the most typical in tho order linden tia, and 
lie observes that M. F. Cuvier appears moreover to have dis¬ 
tinguished the five types of forms which Mr. Swainson thinks 
every natural group is sure to contain. 

The typical or Common Porcupine has, says Mr. Swnin- 
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[ son in continuation, the spines of very great length, but the 
tail is very short. 

The next type is M. F. Cuvier’s subgcuus Erc f hiznn, 
in which, Mr. Swam-on observes, tho proportions of ih 
European species are, as it were, completely reversed. Tho 
hair of 1 lie body, which in Hystrix is much shorter than 
the spines, iu this type is considerably longer : while the 
spines themselves are so short that at a distance they are 
scarcely seen. The tail also is neatly half as long as tho 
body. 

The third subgenus, he remarks, has the tail, which is 
short in Hystrix, and moderate m Erethizon, of consider¬ 
able length, and it is further distinguished by being prehen¬ 
sile. ‘A more important, rite,.•instance,’ continues Mr. 
Swainson, ‘ for considering this animal as the type of a sub- 
geuus could not possibly bo named. One half of the tail 
is covered with spines, and tho other with scales. There is 
no doubt that M. F. Cuvier is perfectly right in supposing 
that tho species described by Azara is different from that, 
mentioned by Bufi'oii. We ourselves in fact, although uuahic 
to transport the skins, have seen two very ditlerent kinds m 
these prehensile-tailed porcupines in the forests of Brazil; 
and no doubt others exist in that vast continent. This 
fact however is sufficient to show that M. F. Cuvier, one 
of those “ amateurs of generic divisions,” as he is spoken 
of by a modern compiler, has founded this genus upon 
tlm most solid principles. The Indian porcupines consti¬ 
tute the subgenus Arnnthion, and tiny differ very remark¬ 
ably from all the preceding; the spines are no longer round, 
but assume the Battened appearance of strips of parchment; 
indeed M. Cuvier remarks that in one species, the Hystrix- 
fasie.uluta of Linnaeus, the spines of the body are (laltoiicd 
like a sword-blade; the tail is Ring and terminated bv a 
bundle of spines, “flattened like strips of parchment.” There 
must be something very different in the habits of these In¬ 
dian porcupines from those of America and Europe ; nor 
would an ordinary observer class them in the same genus; 
for we even find that Desmarest, one of the best zoologists 
of France, considers the animal in question us belonging to 
tlie genus Mas, or in other words, a species of spilled rat. 
Thus much for the distinctions of the suhgcmis Acanthinn, 
of which three species have already been discovered.’ 

The last subgeneric group noticed by Mr. Swainson is 
Sphigurus, and, in further proof that M. F. Cuvier has un¬ 
consciously marked out the circular arrangement, and de¬ 
fined the natural subgenera of the genus Hnstrix, 'Mr. 
Swaiiiison remarks that the two most typical, Hystrix and 
Aranthion, agree m their teeth, while the throe aberrant 
types, namely, Erethizon, Syn/rtheres, and Sphigurus, pos¬ 
sess certain modifications, constant among themselves, hut 
sufficiently distinct from the former. 

In the arrangement at the end of the volume ( H/asxi/int- 
lion of Quadrupeds) from which we have quoted., the genus 
Hyslri.r stands at the head of the second division of (lie 
Giircs (chirie/rs rudimentary or unite), and Mr. Suaiii.-on 
adopts the following subgcnera, established by M. F. Cuvier, 
but rejects Atherura, as being only an aberrant species : — 
Acanthi on, Erethizon, Syni/dheres, and Sphigurus. Tho 
genus Hystrix is followed by that of l.rpus. 

Mr. Waterhouse, in his tabular view of the distribution o 
the Ho dentin, laid before Ibe Zoological Soviet y of London,, 
in November, Is:*;*, makes the subfamily llystricinn con¬ 
sist of the Hyslricid/e, the f)r>odontidtTi, the Chinchillidie, 
and the ('ariid.e. To Europe and North Asia he gives one 
species of Hyslrie.ldee (Hystrix). To North America one 
( Erethizon). To Africa one (//// drix). To .India and the 
Indian Islands two, viz. one Hystrix and one Atherura. 
To South America and iho U ost Indian Iskuids he gives 
five, viz. three of Ccrcolahes and two of Synrri fibres. 

We proceed to lay some of these forms before readers 
Hystrix, Linn. 

This genus is distinguished by the bead beingmitre or less 
convex, and bv the development of the bones of the nose, 
which are very much extended; temporal and orbited lbs.-ai 
j very small; parietal bones depressed, oceipiUd and sagittal 
• crests projecting very meeli, tail short. Hot prehensile, feet 
plantigrade, the anterior U-lradaetylo, the posterior pcnla- 
: dnetyle. armed with large nails. 

M. F. Cuvier gives to the Porcupines ( J/j/strix and the 
Acanthions) tho following— 

2 , 4 -- I 

i Dental Formula:—Incisors - ; molars - . — 20. 
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Tt'i ili of Hy»tnx (l'\ Cuv.), 


V. .ample, Hystrir cristate, the Italian or African Porcu- 
j ii . i 1 , or ('"iiuii'jii Porcupine. 

Ji.-scriplioti.— When loll grown about two feet in length : 
longest spines cxcuediug a loot. General colour grizzled 
•losky black, resulting from an intermixture of various 
shades of while, brown, ami black. Upper part of the 
head and neck furnished with a crest of long lighter- 
coloured hairs capable of being raised or depressed at plea¬ 
sure. llair on the muzzle and limbs very short, almost 
bt .ok on the* limbs; that of the neck and under parts 
b.Mwni-li, and of considerable length. On the fore-part 
and sides of rho neck it whitish bund; all the remaining 
parts of the back and sides, including the rump and upper 
parts of the hinder legs, armed with spines, which are 
1 >o:;cst on the centre of the. back. The spines almost of the 
thickness of a goose-quill in the middle, supported at the 
bit a? by a slender pedicle, and terminating in very sharp 
points, striated longitudinally and ringed alternately with 
black and while; the rings an inch or more broad. Their 
usual position is lying nearly Hut upon the body with the 
points directed backwards; when the animal is excited they 
art! raised by ihu means of the subcutaneous muscles, 
almost ut right angles with the body, and then present a 
von formidable appearance. They are not capable of being 
detached at the pleasure of the animal. The tail-quills art!, 
as it were, eut oil' iu the middle, and consequently open at 



Hystiix crUtnta. 


the ends, and produce a loud rustling noise when the nnima, 
agitates its tail. (Dennett.) 

This is Ibc PffrptS (Tlystrix) of Aristotle and the Greeks, 
and according to Agricola, the aKavOox^/ioc (Aeanthu- 
cheerus) of tiie latter; Hystrir of the uutient Italians; 
/since of tliu modern Italians; Purccpic. of the French; 
Stuc/ielschwein, Dornschuriti, and Purco]tick of the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Habits, Fond, «Spc.—Thu Porcupine is a nocturnal animal, 
sleeping in its burrow during the day, and coming forth at 
nightfall to seek its food, consisting principally of roots, 
fruits, and tender leaves. Tlnuibcrg states that its usuu. 
food near the Cape, where it is called Yzerrarken, is the 
root of that beautiful plant the Celle .Elhinpica, which 
grow even in the ditches about the gardens; hut lie adds 
that it will frequently deign to put up with cabbages and 
other vegetables, and sometimes commits great, depreda¬ 
tions iu those gardens. The story of its power of shooting its 
quills to a distance ut its enemy is merely glanced at by 
Aristotle (Hist. Anim., ix. 30),but dwelt upon by Pliny with 
his usual love for the marvellous. (Hist. Nut., viii. 3i.) 
/Elian, Oppian, and Claudian have repeated this tale with 
exaggerations. In suddenly raising his spiny armour, a 
loose quill may be detached by tins porcupine; but the 
power of ejaculation to a distance does not. exist. There are 
usually several openings to the porcupine’s burrow, and it 
hibernates, but only for a short time. Mr. Bennett quotes 
Thunberg, not without observation on his credulity, for the 
use which he was told the Ceylonese Porcupine makes of 
the tail-quills. Thunberg was informed that it had ‘a 
very curious method of fetching water for its young, viz. 
the quills in the tail are said to be hollow, and to have a 
hole at the extremity: anil that the animal can bend them 
in such a manner as that they can lie filled with water, 
which afterwards is discharged in the nest among the 
young.’ Pennant says, ‘ These animals produce a bezoar: 
but according to Selin, only those which inhabit Java, Su¬ 
matra, and Malacca. Those bezoars were very highly valued, 
and have been sold for five hundred crowns a piece. It 
has also been pretended that a stone was procured from the 
head of this animal infinitely more efficacious than other 
bezoars (Tavernier); but this may he placed among the 
many impositions of Oriental empirics.’ In September, 
1833, the secretary ol‘the Zoological Society called attention 
to a young Hystrir cristate, which had been recently 
brought forth in the menagerie, being the first instance of 
such an occurrence in this species, and respecting which lie 
added that observation of the young while sucking con¬ 
firmed the correctness of Blumenbach’s statement that the 
nipple is nearly axillary. 

Geographical Distribution. —‘ Ilystrices,’ savs Plinv (lor. 
cit.) general India et Africa.’ Agricola, in his hook, iJe 
Animentibus snbtermneis, remarks, • lloc animal gigmt 
India et Africa, unde ad nos nuper nllatnm est.’ Pennant 
slates that it inhabits India, the sand hills on the south-west 
of the Caspian Sea, Southern Tartary, Persia, Palestine, and 
all parts of Africa. He adds that it is found wild in Italy, 
and is brought into the markets of Rome, where it is eaten, 
but that it is not originally a native of Europe (for this last 
he quotes Agrieola). The specimens from Italy arc gene¬ 
rally rather smaller, and have shorter quill* See further 
the quotation from Mr. Waterhouse’s tubular view cited 
above. 

Lieut.-Col. Sykes has described a species under the name 
of Hystrir leuc.urm. Say a l of the Mahratlas, as Hystrir 
caudd alba. II» states that the animal appears Us be dis¬ 
tinct from the European species, which it closely resembles 
in form and covering. It is nearly a third larger. All the 
spines and open tubes of the tail arc entirely white, which 
is not the case in Hystrir cristate. The spines of the 
crest also are so long as to reach the insertion of the tail. 
The ears are much less rounded, and the nails are shorter, 
infinitely deeper and more compressed, and with deep chan¬ 
nels below. The white gular band is more marked; and, 
finally, the Asiatic species is totally-destitute of hair- spines, 
"-here wanting, being replaced by strong bristles even down 
to the nails. (Zool. Proc., 1830,1831.) Mr. Hodgson notes 
this species among the uuimmaliu of Nepnul, as inhabiting 
the central and lower regions. (Zool. Proc., 1833.) 

Atlierura, Cuv. (Acanthion 9 F. Cuv.) 

Neither the head nor the muzzle convex; tail long but 
not ‘prehensile; feet like those of Hystrir. M 
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Example, Athcrura cristata, ITystrix fusciculata, Shaw; 
Le Purci'}lie a queue en pinccuu, Huff. 

Cuvier describes this species as having the spines of the 
body hollowed into a furrow forwards, and having the tail 
terminated by a fasciculus of horny tlattencd strips (lnnieres 
cortices aplatics) constricted at intervals (etrnnglees d’espace 
en espace). 

Mr. Bennett (.Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society) remarks that although tolerably described and 
figured by Bulfon, this species had been lost to science until 
within two years from the time lie wrote (1830), when it 
was recovered almost simultaneously both ill its original 
habitat and in a very distant quarter of the globe. Sir 
Stamford Rallies, he observes, had cursorily referred to it, 
and lie presumes that the authority oil which it was formed 
into a new genus by Cuvier was a skeleton and skin tians- 
mitted from India by M. Diard in the year LB28; Nearly at 
the same time, he tells us, a living individual liras brought 
to England and presented to the Zoological Society by 
Lieutenant Vidal, who accompanied the expedition for the 
formation of the projected colony at Fernando 1*0, ivhere 
these animals were found in such plenty ns to afford a 
staple article of food to the inhabitants. It has been con¬ 
jectured, he adds, on very probable grounds, that they are 
not indigenous in the island, but. had been brought thither 
trom the Fast by the Portuguese, who were formerly settled 
there; hut he observes that the space interposed between 
the two regions can scarcely he regarded as conclusive evi¬ 
dence of their having been introduced into the colony, while 
there are such striking instances of animals common to 
India and tho west of Africa as are furnished by the lion, 
the leopard, &.<■. 

Mr. Bennett proceeds to state that in the teeth and in 
the organs of motion it corresponds, as Baron Cuvier has 
noticed, with the common Porcupine, from which it differs 
chietly in tho form of tho head; the line of its profile, in¬ 
stead of being elevated into a curve of large extent, passing 
in almost a straight direction from the occiput to the ex¬ 
tremity of the nose. In these respects, Mr. Bennett remarks 
in continuation, it agrees with M. F. Cuvier’s genus Acun- 
t/iion, founded on tins very character observed by the latter 
on two skulls preserved in tin; Paris museum, the one from 
.lava, tho other, in all probability, from Africa. These coin¬ 
cidences would have induced Mr. Bennett to consider the 
two genera as identical, weru it not that Baron Cuvier has 
omitted all mention of that, established by his brother, 
although the materials for comparison were fully at his dis¬ 
posal: M. F. Cuvier moreover enumerates them both in 
liis genera of Mammal in. 

Mr. Bennett further observes that. Linmcus founded his 
Ifystri.v Macrouru on Seba's figure; but Buffon having 
quoted neither Seba nor Lintnuus, Dr. Shaw took it for 
granted that this was u different animal, and consequently 
gave it a new name— llystri.r fasciadafa. Mr. Bennett 
entertained however but little doubt, notwithstanding some 
trilling discrepancies in tho figures, that. Sir Stamford 
Rallies was right iii his conjecture that they both represent 
one and the same species. 

The following is Mr, Bennett’s accurato description:— 
‘The differences between this species and the common Por¬ 
cupine are obvious at the first glaucc. Its general colour is 
nearly the same, hut with less intermixture of brown. The 
upper parts of the body, the outer sides of the limbs, and 
the head, neck, and face, ure of this dusky hue; but the 
under parts, inside of the limbs, fore part of the neck, and 
throat, are of a greyish white, with the exception of a darker 
hand which crosses the breast- in front of the fore logs. The 
spines commence upon the back of the head, where they 
are little more than an inch in length, ami extend to the root 
of tho tail, occupying nearly the whole of tho back and sides. 
Thu longest are scarcely more than from four to five 
inches in length, and extend to the root of the tail, occu¬ 
pying nearly the whole of the back and sides. They are 
mostly white at the base and black towards llio oxtreniity, 
but many of them are black throughout, and others black 
above and white beneath. AU of them are marked on the 
upper surface by a deep and broad groove running the 
whole of their length, and terminate in very sharp points. 
Tho skin in which they arc implanted appears perfectly 
white, and where tho spines are most numerous, is scarcely 
furnished with a single hair. A few slenderer spines run¬ 
ning into long black bristles are occasionally intermixed 
with the others. Tho greater part of the tail is bare both 


of hairs and spines, and covered only by ll.it blackish scales 
disposed in rings, the lip'albrie being surmounted liy a tuft 
of long Hat bristles having the form neither of hails mu- of 
quills, hut hearing a eli.se resemblance, as Buffon has aptly 
remarked, to narrow slips of parchment cut in an irregular 
manner. This tuft is of a whitish colour, and almui iv.o 
inches in length. The entire length of the body in our 
specimen is little more than a foot, and that of the tail 
from four to five inches. The whi-kers are very long; the 
eyes small and black; mid the cars short, round, and 
naked.’ 

Habits, Ford, <fyc .—The author last; quoted stales that, 
like the rest of its tribe, this species sleeps during the day, 
and becomes in some degree active only on the approach id 
night. Its intelligence, lie adds, is equally limited, amt its 
manners equally fretful with those of the common species, 
like which, ‘ it raises its spines when irritated or disturbed, 
stamps with its feet upon the floor of its cage, and swells 
and looks big in its defensive armour.’ 

Gcogrn/ihicul Distribution .—The neighbourhood of the 
Celebes (Seba); Asia (Linn); Malay Peninsula (Puffin); 
Isles of the Indian Archipelago (Pennant); Siimatia (Sir 
Stamford Rallies); Fernando Po (Vidal). 

Krethizon. (F. Cuv.) 

Cranium Hat; muzzle short and not convex; tail mo¬ 
derate; quills short and half hidden in the hair. 

The following is from M. F. Cuvier’s figure of the t*:e;h * 
of Erothizon, Sytuelhcrcs, and Sp/iigurus. 



Teeth of Kr»tlii/.f»n, Sc**. ( l'\ Cuv.) 

Example, Ercihizon dorsalm». llystri.r Jorsafa, Linn. 

Description.- Ears short, hid in the fur; head, body, legs, 
and upper part of the tad covered with soft, long, dark- 
brown liuir; on the upper part of the head, back, body, and 
tail, numbers of sharp strong quills, Hie longest on the 
back, the least towards tho head and sides, the longest 
three inches, but all hid in the hair; intermixed are some 
stiff straggling hairs, three inches longer than the rest, lipped 
with dirty white; under side of the tail white; four toes on tho 
fore feet, five behind, each armed with long claws, hollowed 
on their under side; the form of the body is exactly that of 
a heaver, but is not half the siz.e; one which Mr. Banks 
brought from Newfoundland was about the si/e of a hare, 
but more compactly made; the tail about six inches long. 
(Pennant.) 

These animals vary in intensity of colour. Pennant 
alludes to one entirely white in the possession of Sir Ashton 
Lever. 

This is the Curia lludsnnis of Klein ; I!y\l>i,v Ifiid.sonias 
of Brissoti; llyxtri.r pi/n.sus of Catcshv ; Uystrir dor-suta 
of Linnaeus ; J 'l r»on of Buffon; Canada Porcupine of 
Forster, Pennant, and others; Cuicquaw of tho Creo In¬ 
dians; and Ooliidon/i of the Ksquiniaux. 

Habits ; Food; Geographical Distribution .— The Canada 
Porcupine is a sluggish animal, llearnc says that the 
Indians going with packets from fort to fort, often sen them 
in the trees, but not having occasion for them at. the tone, 
leave them till their return, and should their :ihs**i:ce **e a 
week or ten days, they are sure to find the porcupines within 
a mile of the place where they had before .-ecu them. Mr. 
Hutchins states that, in walking, the tail is drawn along the 
snow, making a deep track, which is often the means of 
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betraying the'animal; but that its haunts ave most readily 
discovered by the barked trees on which it has led, which, 
if barked the same winter, are sure signs of their vicinity. 
They are, he says, usually found on the branches, and, on 
approaching them, they mako a crying noise like a child. 
Then the tree is cut down, and the animal killed by a blow 
on the nose. Dr. Richardson informs us that this species 
is found on the banks of tlio Mackenzie, as high us lat. 117“, 
and that, according to American writers, it ranges as far 
south as lat. 87°. lie adds, that it is said to be very rare in 
Virginia, but to be numerous in some parts of Kentucky; 
and that it is reported to have multiplied greatly, of late 
years, near Oneida Lake in the state of New York. (Cox- 
zons.) Dr. Richardson further states that in the fur coun¬ 
tries it is most numerous in sandy districts covered with 
the Pi him Banhsiana, on the bark of which it delights to 
feed; that it also eats the bark oft.hu larch and spruce firs, 
and the buds of various kinds of willow; and that, in the 
more southern districts, it is said to feed chiefly on the bark 
mid leaves of the Pinas Canadensis and Tilia glabra, and 
to be fond of sweet apples and young maize, which it eats 
in a silting posture, holding the food to its mouth with the 
tbre-paws. ‘ It is,‘ •mtinuos the Doctor, ‘ readily attacked 
by the Indian dp",s, and soon killed, but not without injury 
to its assailants, for its quills, which it. erects when attacked, 
are rough, with miaul.: teeth directed backwards, that have 
the effect, of rendering this seemingly weak and flexible 
weapon a very dangerous one. Their points, which are 
pretty sharp, have no sooner insinuated themselves into the 
skin of an assailant, than they gradually bury themselves, 
and travel onwards until they cause death by wounding 
some vital organ. These spines, which are detached from 
the porcupine by the slightest touch, and probably by the 
will of the animal, soon till the mouths of the dogs which 
worry it, and unless the Indian women carefully pick them 
out, seldom fail to kill them. Wolves occasionally die from 
the same cause. The Canada Porcupine makes its retreat 
amongst the roots of an old tree, and is said to pass much of 
its time in sleeping. When disturbed, it makes a whining 
or mewing noise. It pairs in the latter end of September, 
and brings forth two young ones in April or May. Its flesh, 
which tastes like flabby pork, is relished by the Indians, 
but is soon nauseated by Europeans. Thu bones are often 
deeply tinged with a greenish-yellow colour. Like other 
animals which feed on coarse vegetable substances, it is 
much infested by intestinal worms. The quills or spines 
arc dyed of various bright colours by the native women, 
and worked into shot-pouclies, belts, shoes, and other orna¬ 
mental articles of dress.’ ( Fauna Bormli-Americana.) 

Synaetheres. (F. Cuv.) 

Muzzle large and short; head convex in front; spines 
short; tail very Jong, naked at the end, and prehensile, like 
that of an opossum (Sariguc.) or of a Sajmjou; feet with 
only four toes, armed with claws. 

Example, Syna-theres prehensilis ; Hystrix prehensilis, 
Linn. 

Description. —Nose short and blunt; long white whis¬ 
kers; beneath the nose a bed of small spines; top of the 
head, back,sides, and base of the tail covered with spines; 
the longest on the lower part of the back and tail, three 
inches in length, very sharp, while, barred near their points 
with black; adhere closely to the skin, which is quite naked 
between them ; are shorter and wuaker as they approach 
the belly ; on tho breast, belly, and lower part of the legs 
are converted into dark brown bristles; feet divided into 
four toes; claws very long : on tho place of the thumb a 
great protuberance; tail eighteen inches long, slender, and 
taper towards the end; the last ten inches almost naked, 
having only a few hairs on it; has, for that length, a strong 
prehensile quality. (Pennant). 

This appears to be the Cuandu (major) of Maregrnvo 
anil I’iso ; Orico Cachero and Espinho of the Portuguese ; 
Hoitzlacuatzin ? of Hernandez; the Brazilian Porcupine of 
authors. 

Habits, Fond, Geographical Distribution, $-c. —Tho 
Brazilian Porcupine appears very much to resemble the 
Canada Porcupine in its habits, living in woods, sleeping 
by day, and lceding on fruits, &c. by night. “Maregrave 
states that its voice is like that of a sow. The quills are 
slated to liavo the same penetrating and destructive quality 
as those of the Canadian species. It is ^ sluggish animal 
climbing trees very slowly, and holding ott will? its prehen¬ 


sile tail, especially in* its descent. It grows very fat, and 
the flesh is said to ho while and well-tasted. Our cut. is 
taken from a living specimen in the garden of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, Regent’s Park. 



Syiiimlu'ics prolionsilis. 


The genus Sphigurus appears to be founded on the 
Coni of Azara. 

Fossil IIysthicid.k. 

Cuvier (Ossemens Fossiles, vol. v., part ‘J, p. 518) states 
that Mr. Pun tl a ml found in tho Val rl* Arno, near San 
Giovanni, in the same sandy beds which contain so many 
bones ot large quadrupeds, a molar tooth exactly resem¬ 
bling that of a great porcupine, but which appeared to be 
fossil. 

l’ORDENO'NE. GIOVANNI ANTO'NIO LICI'- 
NIO, or LICINO, called II Pordenone, was born at 
Pordenone in Friuli, in the year 1484. From the vigour 
of conception, the elevation of mind, and the style of exe¬ 
cution which distinguish his works, it has been presumed, 
though it is not certain, that he frequented the school of 
Giorgione. Though on the whole inferior to Titian, he was 
his rival, and not always without success. Ho was an aide 
colourist in oil, but chiefly excelled in fresco. As he princi¬ 
pally painted frescoes in North or Upper Italy, he was known 
in Lower Italy only by his fine oil paintings. Ilis most splen¬ 
did work in oil is the altarpiecoof Santa Maria del! Orto. at 
Venice, representing a S. .Lorenzo Giustiniani, surrounded 
by other saints, among whom are St. John the Baptist and 
St. Augustin. The frescoes of Pordenone are spread over 
the towns and castles of Friuli; some are at Genoa, Mantua, 
and Venice, but the best preserved are at Piacenza and Cre¬ 
mona. He was highly esteemed by the emperor Charles V , 
who ennobled him. Hercules II., duke of Mantua, called 
him to Mantua to paint cartoons for tapestry to be made 
in Flanders, but ho soon afterwards died (in 1540), as it 
was suspected, of poison. It must be observed that he 
adopted the name of Regillo. 

There are some of Pordenone’* pictures in England:_ 

at Hampton Court, a large rich picture of himself and family, 
and two other pictures; three in the collection of the late 
Sir Abraham Hume; in the Stafford collection, the Woman 
taken in Adultery, figures the size of life; at Corsham H ousu 
a large picture of the Virgin and Child and St. Peter, as¬ 
cribed to Titian, but which Dr. Waagen thinks to be by 
Pordenone; at Alton House (the earl of Shrewsbury’s) a 
fine picture of tho Death of Poter Martyr; at Burleigh 
House (the Marquis of Exeter’s), 1, the Finding of Moses ; 
2, the Adoration of the Magi; the figures in both arc whole 
length, the size of life. Dr. Waagen bestows high com¬ 
mendation on both pictures (the latter is erroneously as 
cribed to Bassano), and observes that ho knows no other 
gallery that can boast of two such works of this master, 
whose pictures arc so rare. 

PORE. [Skin.] 

PORISM (iropurpa). An intermediate class of proposi¬ 
tions, between problems and theorems, was, as we are in¬ 
formed by Pappus, distinguished by the antient geometers 
under the name of porisms. Unfortunately however tin* 
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only notices of (hem by the aulients themselves, which arc 
found in their remaining works, occur in the ‘Collcctiones 
Mathematical’ of Pappus Alexatulrinus, and the commenta¬ 
ries of Prod us on the Elements of Euclid, in both places 
so very imperfectly, that till of late years mathematicians 
were not agreed on their exact interpretation. The descrip- 
lion of purisms by Pappus., which he gives in the preface to 
the seventh book of Ins above mentioned work, in an ac¬ 
count of Euclid’s work on the subject, is, in all the manu¬ 
scripts which have been examined, extremely mutilated, 
and every attempt to restore them, belbro the masterly hand 
of Robert Simson took up the subject, had completely 
failed. The first part of the description, which seems to 
be entire, is calculated only to excite curiosity, being too 
general for conveying any precise notion of these proposi¬ 
tions, or for giving any effectual assistance for the recovery 
of them; and the remainder, containing a detail of the con¬ 
tents of Euclid's work, is through the whole so corrupt that 
nil endeavours to explain it. were nugatory. Several cele- j 
hrated geometers indeed tlattererl themselves that they had j 
obtained possession of the secret; but even Dr. Halley, with 
all his acuteness, relinquished the task, and adds, after giv- | 
iug the original, ‘hactcnus porisniatum descriplio nee niihi i 
intellects nee lectori profutura.’ The definition which Pap- [ 
pus quotes from the antients is too general to he useful, i 
ami perhaps implied more than our acquaintance with ihe j 
language in which he wrote can enable us to determine. lie 
says that a ‘theorem is something requiring demonstration, a 
irobicm in which something is proposed to be constructed ; 
nit a porism, that which requires investigation y and though 
this definition certainly does correspond to the nature of 
these propositions, yet it is deficient in discrimination, and j 
of itself neither conveys any precise notion of Euclid’s 
porisnis, nor gives assistance in the investigation of any in- | 
dividual proposition. Dr. Simson’s restored definition 
as follows, literally translated: - ‘ A porism is a proposition j 
in which it is proposed to demonstrate that some one thing 
or more things are given, to which, as also to each of innu¬ 
merable other things not given, but which have the same 
relation to those which are given, it is to be shown that 
there belongs some common affection described in the 
proposition.’ The following less literal translation may 
probably be better understood;—‘A porism is a proposition 
in which it is proposed to demonstrate that one or more 
things are given, between which and every one of innumer¬ 
able other things not given, but assumed according to a 
given laic, a certain relation described in the proposition is 
to he shown to take place.’ Dr. Simson illustrates the pro¬ 
priety and accuracy of this definition by many examples, 
anil it is so framed as to correspond with all the intimations 
of Pappus respecting porisms, and also with the character of 
Ihe few individual porisms of Euclid which Dr. Simson had 
discovered. It may therefore justly be considered as ex 
pressive of the notions on this subject entertained by the 
antients, although probably, as in the cases of theorem and 
problem, no precise definition was given of porism. It lias 
been objected to Simson’s definition, that it may be in¬ 
ferred front it. that a porism partakes more of (he nature of 
a problem than a theorem, and consequently is incon¬ 
sistent, with the ‘intermediate nature’ mentioned by Pap¬ 
pus. In his enunciation it. is affirmed that certain things 
may he found which shall have the relations or properties 
therein described. Now were it simply proposed to investi¬ 
gate certain things which would have the properties ex¬ 
pressed in the porism, it maybe regarded as a problem ; but 
if these things are found by a construction described in the 
enunciation, ihe proposition becomes a theorem afiirming 
the truth of the properties asserted ; and then a demonstra¬ 
tion only is required, without any investigation, in the 
manner which appears to have been practised by the later 
mathematicians alluded to by Pappus. The enunciation of 
a porism as a problem is not consistent with the usual cha¬ 
racter of such propositions. Problems usually, whatever 
difficulty may attend their solution, are almost immediately 
recognised, by those having some knowledge of geometry, as 
cither possible in certain circumstances of the data, or as 
altogether impossible; and it would be unusual to propose 
asn problem ‘ to find things with certain properties, respect¬ 
ing the possibility of which no judgment can be formed 
without an analysis, or such consideration as is equivalent 
to on analysis.* For example, if it had been proposed as a 
problem in the time of Apollonius, to find in a given parabola 
a point having the property of the focus, that point being 
P. C., No. 1155. 


then unknow n, such a proposition would not have boon con¬ 
sidered as a proper problem, hut w..uM in reality have been 
a porism. To take another example:—Proclus, in bis 
wretched commentaries on the Elements, mentions the first 
proposition of the third book, * t.o find the centre of a em-le, 
as a porism, being in some measure between a problem anil 
a theorem. But Proclus, however distinguished as a philo¬ 
sopher, was no mathematician,and as a circle, from Euclid's 
definition of it, must have a centre, the proposition to liml 
that centre seems to he a proper problem. Had the circle 
been defined from another of its properties, as, for instance, 
from its being produced by the extremity of a straight, 
line moving at right angles to another straight line, given 
in magnitude and position, and in the same plane, so that 
the square of the moving line he always equal to the 
rectangle by the segments into which it divides the given 
line; then the finding of Ihe centre would lie a pioper 
porism, and might be enunciated thus: — ‘within a given 
circle (defined in the manner just mentioned) a point 
may be found from which all straight lines drawn to the 
circumference will he equal.’ 

Having thus placed before our readers the most proba¬ 
ble restoration of the antient meaning of the term pori-on, 
we proceed to notice hrielly what modern geometers have 
given us on the subject. First in importance stands the 
admirable paper on porisms by Profe»si r Playfair, in the 
first volume of the “Transactions of the Kovel Society of 
Edinburgh,’ which was read lief_.ro that body, in duly, I 7s4. 
lie improves on Simeon’s definition, and substitutes the 
following:--* A porism is a proposition affirming the possi¬ 
bility of finding such conditions as will render a certain 
problem indeterminate, or caj able of innumerable solu¬ 
tions.’ This, it must he confessed, is an important and 
elegant simplification, and fully conveys every idea con¬ 
tained in the more prolix definition of Simson ; hut at the 
same lime we agree with Dr. Trail in thinking that I) 
Simson’s is expressed in .re nearly in the language and 
manner of the antient geometers: --‘Though I admire tile 
ingenuity and fully admit the soundness of this definition, 
anil also the utility of the principle on which it is founded 
in the diseoveiy of porisms. I must acknowledge my doubt 
of that particular notion of a porism having ever been 
adopted, or oven proposed, among the antient geometricians.’ 
(Trail's Life uf Simson, ]>. All, 51.) A paper on pori<ms, 
containing some examples in the higher geometry, by the 
present Lord Brougham, was inserted in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society,’ in lit).). Fiver has 
given a popular history of the discovery of porisms, in the 
last edition of Simson's Geometry. . Lastly, the most com¬ 
plete exposition of them that has yet appeared may In 
found in the At even Ilisfaric/ne stir VOripinc cl lc Dire 
frifipcmcnf des Method- s cn (jcoincfrie, -1 to., Bros, 1 s.17, by. 
M. Chaslos of Chartres, a member of the French In 
stitulc, and one of the most distinguished geometers 
in Europe. 

Porism was also used liy the Greek geometers to denote 
a corollary to a pioposition, and the frequent use of the 
word in this sense, as well as in the other, by Pappus and 
Proclus, has oceas oned much confusion. Proclus says that 
‘corollary is one of the geometrical appellations, hut it has 
a twofold signification,’ and he proceeds to describe, in a 
very obscure manner, the difference between the two mean¬ 
ings of the term. 

See Proclus in F.uclidem , edit. ITcrvagii, fob Basil., I 
fol. 18. We refer the reader also to Henry Savile’s Prtclec- 
tinnes in Kuclidein . 4to. Oxon., 1(1:21, p. 18; and Trail's Life 
of Simson, p. 

‘ PORITF.S. | Mai>uhi‘ok.t.\.] 

PORO'DRAGUS, Do Mont fin V name for a genus of 
Belemnites, arranged by M. do Blainvdle hi tjie section 
characterised by a swollen apex, and being straightened 
near the base. 

PORPIIY'RIO. [R aim n.>:. | 

PO'RPIIYRY was horn v.u j;);!, cith r at Tyre, whence 
he is called Tyrius, or at Butanoia (Hasan), a town of Syria, 
whence he is called Bataneotos. 11 is original name was 
Melecli, the Hebrew and Syriac lbr lung, a circumstance 
which occasioned Suidas to say that his real name was 
Basileus. IIis preceptor Longinus changed his Syrian 
name into Porphyrins (a man ‘in purple,’ the adornment of 
a king). While he was yd a boy, he repaired to Origeii, 
the famous Christian writer, who was then probably living 
at Ctssarea in Palestine, certainly not at his native city 
1 - yol, xv in-a ii 
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Alexandria, as llolslenius represents, following Vincent of 
Levins. Whether Porphyry became the pupil of Orison, 
or how long he continued with him, is uncertain. lie after¬ 
wards went, to Athens, where for some time he studied 
under Longinus, the celebrated philosopher and critic. We 
find him next at Home, wherein tliu thirtieth year of his j 
age he was a scholar of Plotinus, whose Life lie has written, 
and in it he has stated some particulars concerning himself. 
After a few years he went to Lilybaeuui in Sicily, and dwell 
there till after the death of Plotinus, A.n. -/(>, whence lie 
is sometimes called Siculus. Here, according to Eusebius 
and Jerome, lie composed his fifteen hooks against the 
Christians; which books, with more zeal than wisdom, 
were about, a century afterwards ordered to lie publicly 
burnt by the emperor Theodosius the Klder. Porphyry 
died at Romo, towards the end of Diocletian’s reign, about 
A.n. 304. 

Porphyry has been usually called ‘ the philosopher.’ He 
distinguish! . himself as an acute and learned man, and 
wrote in l'i : Creek language upon a great variety of sub¬ 
jects, in o simple and graceful style. It is to be lamented 
that he i mj loycd his talents in opposing Christianity; hut 
it was mistaken policy to destroy any of his writings. Chris¬ 
tians of modem "uies would have been able to turn the ar¬ 
guments of Porphyry to got d account in further establish¬ 
ing the truth of their religion. J'abricius has given a list 
of Porphyry's works amounting to sixty-oue, divided into 
three classes, published, •uipubli-dicd, and lost: the lastclass 
consists of forty-three distinct performances. A neat 
edition of his ‘ Life of Pythagoias’ and three other works 
was published at Cambridge in Hi 55, with the Dissertation 
of IT Ltcnius on the life and writings of Poipliyrv sub¬ 
joined. O.licrs of his works have been printed at ditfereut 
times; but tin cmoplele edition of nil that are extant has 
yet appeared. The /bur hooks ‘On Abstinence from Animal 
Food’ (rff.ii/ 7T<> \ !/«,■ riui> !/i\l /■ s. •> i *) are one of Porphyry’s 
best works, and contain a great deal of curious mailer 
applicable to illustrate the hi-,lory of philosophy. Uis 
'introduction to the Categories of Arisiolle,’ winch is a 
useful little trcnli*o, in prefixed to the editions of the 
‘Organon.’ lie wrote also a ‘ (.'mnmemury on the Catego¬ 
ric, of Arisiolle’ in i|ue t ion and aiiswar, w hich was edited 
by lloganl, laid, 4lo. The Commentary of Porphyry 
on the ‘ Harmonica" of Ptolemy is printed in the collection 
of Wallis: uiiliirlunately, only the first book and the first 
seven chapters of the second arc extant. 

One of the winks of Porphyry, and a fragment of another 
enumerated among the lost, were discovered by Alai, in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, and published by him in 
lSlfi. The former is styled ‘Ad Mareclhun.’ It seems 
that Porphyry had married Marcella, the widow of a friend 
who was a Christian, and that at iho end of ten months, 
upon taking a journey, he addressed tins little work to her. 
The fragment, which is in verse, belongs to a woik in ten 
books, known by the name of ‘Do Philosophic ex Oraculis 
Libri.’ 

(Suidas, Le.riron : Holstcniiis, JM 1'itti ct. Scrip/is 
Porphi/rii JJisscrMio; Fabric ins, Bihl. U reran British 
Critic, vol. v., 1812!/.) 

PORPHYRY. A large number of rocks of igneous origin, 
Loth very antient and comparatively modern, are thus desig¬ 
nated, yet this use of the term is neither accurate nor con¬ 
venient. Properly speaking, a particular structure is indi¬ 
cated by it, and not a definite rock or family of rocks. 

Felspar of a granular texture, without crystals imbedded, 
is claystone; with imbedded crystals of felspar it is por¬ 
phyry ; hornblende mixed withunerystalli/.ed felspar makes 
sonic greenstones; with imbedded crystals of felspar this 
becomes greenstone-porphyry. Hence, by this mode of de¬ 
signation, we have pitch stone-porphyry, greenstone-por¬ 
phyry, basaltic-porphyry, felspar-porphyry, and even so 
vague a term as trap-porphyry ; and, on the other hand, more, 
correctly, porphyritic pitchstone, porphyrilie claystone, por- 
phyriiic greenstone, porphyritic basalt, and porphyritic 
granite. 

Among volcanic, rocks porphyritic trachytes arc common. 

l‘ine examples of porphyry (crystals of felspar in a base of 
uncrystalli/.cd felspar) occur in Scotland at Inverara and 
in Ron Nevis, in C'umherhiud cm Armboih Fell, and in 
Cornwall, commonly under the title of Kurile. 

PORRI'GO, Jttngimrni, is a pustular and contagious 
disense of the scalp, or, in some rare cases, of other parts 
where there is much hair. M. llielt describes two varieties 


of it under the names of 1*. favosa and P. scutulata. Dr. 
Willon described many more varieties, hut he included in 
this name other widely different diseases. 

Ptirrigofarnsu consists of an eruption of small fiat jellow 
pustules, with depressions at their centres, distinct or clus¬ 
tered, and which soon concrete into bright yellow honcv- 
coloured scabs, on the surface of which the depressions of 
the centres of each pustule are usually still visible. After 
some time the scabs become thick and white; and drying, 
split and break olf. Sometimes however lliey remain "long 
adherent, the skin beneath them ulcerating, and the dis¬ 
charge oozing through them. The hair of the parts affected 
is always much loosened, and often falls olf spontaneously ; 
and, when it grows again, is weaker and lighter in colour 
than before. 

Porrigo favosa appears rarely in any part except the 
scalp. It affects persons of all ages ; hut especially children 
from six lo ten years old, and those who are naturally un¬ 
healthy, or ill-fed and dirty. It. is distinctly communicable 
by contagion, and by this means may tiffed alike the weak 
and the robust. 

It is one of the most obstinate diseases of the skin, ami 
often lasts for months or years. The first measure for its 
cure is to cleanse the head completely w itli poultices or soap 
and water, and to have the. hair cut very dose. The dead 
hair and scabs must then he cleaned olf as last as they 
form. The medicines that promise the speediest success are 
lotions with sulphuret of potash or slightly acidulated, or 
with alkalis or their carbonates, such as in the following 
forms:—ten grains of potassa fusa in an ounce of water, to 
be applied occasionally; one or I wo drachms of siibcarbonafe 
of potash in a pint of water, to be constantly applied oil 
linen ; or from one to three drachms of sulphuret of potash 
to a pint of water; or from ten totvwniy drops of any of I he 
mineral acids to a pint of waler, also to lie constantly applied. 
Lotion* also of sulphate of copper, nitrate of silver, and of 
in ally all the stimulant and astringent salts, have been 
employed, and sometimes with success; and in most eases 
of I ho disease, all t hose will have to be tried in I urn, till one, 
being found beneficial, is continued till the cure is com¬ 
pleted, or till it. has ceased to do good, when it. must lie 
changed for another. Internal medicines must he employed 
if there he a in symptoms indicating their necessity ; hut 
generally they are usele.s. 

y’o/r/go sciituhihi, which is more commonly termed ri»<z- 
n>.nn than the preceding, appears in the form of circular 
red patches, with numerous minute yellow pustules with 
depressed centres, out of which a hair usually projects, and 
which are attended by great itching. The fluid contained 
m the pustules dries up soon after they are formed, and, by 
coalescing, they produce a scab over the whole diseased sur¬ 
face. Subsequently successive crops of new pustules form 
around the margin of the scab, which is increased by their 
drying, and thus the disease may spread over the greater 
pari of the scalp by the meeting and coalescing of the 
patches, which were at first isolated. The hair usually falls 
oft’ from flic part affected, or is so loosened fhat it may bo 
pulled out without pain. 

This form of porrigo sometimes appears spontaneously in 
poor and dirty children, but it is usually produced by con¬ 
tagion. The suggestions for its treatment must be the same 
as for Porrigo favosa. 

PO RS FAN A, or PORSE'NNA, a Lav (or mighty lord) of 
the Etruscan town of Clusium, with whom we arc made ac¬ 
quainted in thetsarly history of Rome. When theTurquins, 
in the second yenr after their expulsion (508 u.c.), had been 
defeated near the forest of Arsia, they sought, as we are 
told, the assistance of Lar Porsena. (Liv., ii. !i.) According 
to Livy, the Etruscan prince immediately marched with his 
army against Rome, which was thrown into the greatest 
consternation. The l’arquins themselves however are en¬ 
tirely lost sight of in the narrative of the events which 
ensued. Porsena appeared with his overwhelming forces 
before the Jtiniculutn, and the Romans, who had fortified 
themselves here, fled hack to the Tiber. The defence of 
the bridge (Pons Sublicius) was entrusted to Horatius Codes, 
who hade his companions retreat across the bridge and 
break down the part behind him, while he resisted the 
hosts of the Etrurians at the western end. His request 
was obeyed, and when the bridge was broken down, Ilora- 
tius, after having prayed to father Tiberinus, threw himself 
into the water, and swam across amidst the darts of the 
ertemy. Porsena, having thus failed in his attack, laid siege 
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to the city, garrisoned the .1 amentum, and pitched his camp terrnpted, and from this moment we lose sight of the Etrus- 
on the banks of (ho river. The Romans at first kept within cun king in the history of R no. It is highly probable that 
the city, and drove all their cattle within the Walls, lint lie retained the sovereignly of Romo till the defeat at 
the consuls l*. Valerius and T. Lucretius devised a strata- Aricia, when the Romans seem to have regained their inde¬ 
gem by which the Etruscans were drawn into a snare and pemletieo. It must therefore have been after this event 
suffered great loss. Tho siege however continued, and Rome that the property of the king which was found in the city 
suffered from famine. A Roman youth of noble birth, C. was publicly sold. This sale gave rise to the symbolical 
Mueius, who was indignant at tho sufferings of his country- custom of selling tho goods til' King Persona, which con- 
lnon, went, with the approbation of the senate, across the tinned down to the time of Livy (ii. i 1). 

Tiber with tho intention of killing tho invading king. Dis- Porsihia was probably a fabulous hero of tho Etruscans, 
guised and armed with a dagger, he found his way into the belonging to an ago much anterior to any of which we ha\o 
tent of Persona, but mistaking the secretary of the king for historical records. Tho Roman legends however have in¬ 
king himself, ho killed him. Being seized by the king’s terwoveu his name with thu war against the Etruscans 
attendants, he frankly declared his intentions, and added j which the Tarquins art; said to have caused soon alter their 
that ho was not the only Roman youth that aimed at the | expulsion, flow little Porsena belongs to real history may 
king’s life. Upon this tho king threatened to burn him I he concluded from the fabulous account of his monument, a 
alive, unless he revealed his associates. But Mueius, to show ! building as inconceivable as any described in tbe * Arabian 
to the kinglhat he did not Fear bodily suffering, thrust his i Nights.’ (Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, i., note -11)3, compared 
right hand into a lire which happened lobe hurtling upon an ! with p. 531.) 

altar. The king, admiring tho intrepidity of the young man, ! POltSON, RICHARD, was born at. East Boston, Nor- 
ordered hint to he removed front the altar, and gave him his I folk, oh the JJili of December, 1 Nib. IIis father, Mr. 
libettv. Mueius then told the king that there were three j Hoggin Person, who was the parish-clerk of bis native 
hundred noble Romans who had hound themselves by an place, taught him reading and writing at tins same time, 
oath to kill him, and that it had been his lot to make the first j In drawing letters on a board or on the sand, and making 
attempt. Upon this Porsena offered peace to the Romans the boy pronounce the corresponding sound and imitate the 
on condition that they should give hack to tho Voientities figure which expressed it. lie also taught h.tn to solve ques- 
their territory ; the Janiculuui was also evacuated upon the lions of arithmetic without the help of a slat.; or a copy-hook, 
delivery of ho-tages. Porsena returned to Clusium, Ioav- and thus laid the foundation of that extraordinary memory 
itur to the famished Romans his well-stored camp. for which Pots-n was afterwards so celebrated. At time 


The inconsistencies and incongruities of this story have yens of age Richard Person was sent, together with his 


been pointed out. by Beaufort and Niebuhr. We have 
however several statements from which vve may gather some 


younger brother Thomas, to the village school, kept by Mr. 
Sumner, an excellent writing-master, to whom Person was 


glimpses of the real course of events so much disfigured in j indebted in some measure for lit, beautiful band-writing. 
Ills.' narrative of Livy. Tacitus ( Hist., iii. 7 g) savs that the j He slaved three v ears at this school, w bon bis abilities and di¬ 
city was taken by Porsena, a fact which at once throw's ligsmce attracted the obscrvalionof Mr. Jlewilf.llicvicaroflhe 
light upon the whole transaction. From Pliny (Ilist. Nat., parish: from tins gentleman Pot-sou ami his brother Thomas 
\xxiv. 311) we learn that the Romans were prohibited by received gratuitous instruction i:t Greek and Latin for about 
Porsena from using iron for any other purpose than agri- two years, and tbe progre-sof tbe elder brother was -o aslo- 
eiilturo; and another proof of tho entire submission of nishiugly rapid that be was mentioned to all tho neigh- 
Rome to the foreign conqueror is implied in tho story homing gentry as a village prodigy. One of them, Air. 
(Dionvs. Hal., v. 3.0) that the senate scut to him an ivory 
throne and other insignia of royalty. These circumstances 
place it hcvond doubt that fora time the Etruscan king 


Norris of Grosvetior Place, was induced to -end for Richard 
Person, and after examining him in the closest and most 
rigorous manner, very liberally sent him to Eton, whole ho 


was master of Rome. In the Roman tradition the truth is was placed on the foiindat ion, at his own expense, in August, 


entirely distorted, and the whole affair between the Romans 


Person was then in Ins fifteenth year, and lie re¬ 


am! Porsena is represented as a series of generous and mag- mained at Eton just three years, respected and admired by 


lanirnous actions on both sides. 

After Porsena bad left Rome with his hostages, consist¬ 
ing of a number of maidens and youths, Cloelia, one of tile 


all w ho knew him. The death of his patron Mr. Nonas for¬ 
tunately did not affect his prospects: for Sir George Baker, 
tbe eminent physician, and some other friends of bis late 


only gave her liberty, but allowed her to select from the 
Voting male prisoners ail those whom she might wish to 
restore to freedom. Tho accounts in Dionysius (v. 33), 
Plutarch (Put)/., lit), and Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 13), are 
.somewhat inconsistent with one another. After liis return 
to Clusiuni, continues the legend, Porsena sent his son 
Aruns with an army against Aricia, then the principal town 
of Latium, that it might not appear as if his former cam¬ 
paign had been entirely useless. The fact however scorns to 
be, that being in possession of Rome, be wished to make 
himself master of all Latium. The Aricines were at first, 
dismayed, hut they asked and obtained aid from other Latin 
towns'and from Cumain Campania, and thus gaining fresh 
confidence, they ventured on a battle. But the first attack 
of the Etruscans was so violent that tho Aricines themselves 
were put to flight; ihe Oilmans however attacked tbe 
enemy from behind, and defeated him. Aruns fell, and with 
him ihu greater part of his army. Those who escaped 
sought a refuge at Rome, where they were kindly received, 
Hild a district (Vietis Tuscus) was assigned to thosu wlm 
wished to settle* there. It was not until this event, that 
Porsena, according to the legend, sent envoys to Rome for 
the purpose of restoring thu Tarquins to their country. But 
receiving for answer, that the liberty which Rome had once 
gained could only cease with the existence of the city, 
and that she would throw open her gates rather to an 
enemy than to Tarquin, he did not urge his demand, sent 
back those hostages who were still in his possession, and 
restored to the Romans the district of the Veientcs, which 
had been taken from them by the treaty of tho Janiculum. 
Tho peace between Porsena and the Romans was never In- 


maidens, effected her escape at thu head of her female com- benefactor, collected a -mall income for him, which enabled 
pitmens. Tho Romans, faithful to their treaty, sent her Inin to continue at Eton, and he was afterwards -cut to 
back, but the king, no less generous than the Romans, not Trinity College, Cambridge, under the same kind palumagc, 
only gave her liberty, but allowed her to select 1‘rum the in 1 777. According to Dr. Gouda!!, late piowist of Emu 
voting male prisoners ail those whom she might wish to College, Pursuit knew little Greek when lie went to Eton, 
restore to freedom. The accounts in Dionysius (v. 33), an.l Ins compositions while at. that school, though vviv r, 
Plutarch (Pa/)/., ID), and Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 13), are reel, fell far short of excellence, and were vei v inferior to 
somewhat inconsistent with one another. After liis return those of several of his contemporaries. He was 
to Clusiuni, continues tho legend, Porsena sent his son high in Ihe school as he could lie, lmt be was not elected to 
Aruns with an army against Aricia, then the principal town King’s College, Cambridge. However, when In; left Eton, 
of Latium, that it might not appear as if his former earn- contributions were readily supplied by Etonians in aid of 


Sir George linker's proposal to secure the funds fw: his 
maintenance at the University. (Minutes nf liride^ff he- 
fore Select Committee on Induration of f.ture.r Or<trs, 
ISIS.)* At Cambridge he maintained and increased 

* Kind's (hitnbruWn, coii'-i-ts • f ,i and \i-n1v fellow-* .iii.i 

“chol it--. \ arunt’ii‘% iw-ur amon^ tin* label* U.r.nu;!i death, m.mutT, iinu pro- 

seutatinu to a lvit^'s lixiniT. Ib»l .is tin* number ot -exenty m .•a al*v iy*« He Kept 
up, a* soon as llu'.e i-% ,i \acancv, Ihe •fiiim milt :jrr ai llloii i*. niini* , '‘.. i'c! v 
sell! to i '.nub; !■.£■», lie remain* loi litre" jcin ,i -lii.d n. ■ H* r v. 1 • i-• !i It* is 
Admitted to liis Icthm-diip and I». \. Ibtix yt.tr, at eleeii »:» i: t«-n.l «il' 
July or lie^inuiii’-! of An ;n-l,5 'c* pi*o\o.-»t ol . .ie.\.ni,*-ii»i- d bx ;\\o I u-.-n, 

(*otlies to Knm. 1’lu*'“‘Dior ((Uppers .ne tl.e.i e\.mii>i< «l f ;n d a *'• r'-iin iiS'iii- 
ber of them, .•limit twrlxe. ill«• placed on the indent.lie. The.e k.\ ^ • ,.|I‘ to 

Kind's in jiiicee-v-itMi, that I-*. in tin 1 older in wh’eii t’*ex :.t md on I lie mdeii 
line.’ xx hene\ej, Ml I lit* cimr-e *il t‘»e year, a \ a•• met. w hi*’ t at J.U'ti i> ‘-ailed i 
re-i"natit»n, oei'Mi . at Km;;’-. Iflhe numbi-i of b..» •• t the indriitiire extend * 

the mini her d \:u ancies which hnxe or, wi red in t.'ieconi -O 'it the election \imv 
i ltoill Atrjn-'t to thu-c who remain ale .npeiannu.dfd, ntrl,.... they 

h.|\e not .dt.iMied ihe ajje of nineteen on Kleetiici Mo-ntnx, in which case tin \ 
aro allow’d •* second chance. This w.c. the raa* with l'ufsult; ho v is snipe. ~ 
a minuted. When he was admitted oil tho Lion foundation he* was place,i. u 
|)r. tin d..ll .-ajs, as lii^h ill the scho..1 aa in* well conti he; Mil lie <i:d i:oL 
reach the si.Mh form in time, so as to be placed on Un* in online at the piopor 
Th'* examination of the i\>«er** merely went to ascertain tint life -eiii« r 
hoys had n -niV.eient know led:„o to (qualify them to tie admitted n» Kin^’c in 
the ease of a xacailcy. They weie not hrmui'd into cum pet i.ion wuhe.eii 
other by tho IVsO'is; their qt unifications boiii" firmed (and the sl.nidanl a 
low one), they were placed on the indenture* exactly in the same cider ns that 
in which they stood on the Ltou list. Indeed it seldom happened that a boy cm 
the fuuuiUitivu lost fduECs iu liis progress tJircmtfli theuchcwi. a jj placed, 
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the reputation which he brought with him from Eton, versed in the literature of his own country. His English 
In 17b I lie was elected to a university scholarship on style was terse and elegant, and his ‘ Letters to Travis' eon- 
Lord Craven’s foundation, one of the greatest honours vince us that he would have held a high place among Eng- 
within the reach of an under-graduate; and on taking lish writers if he had directed his attention to the more pu¬ 
bis degree in the following year, ho was third senior pular branches of literature. From some traces which wo 
optime in mathematics and senior medallist in the classical have observed here and there, we are disposed to believe that 
competition which followed. He was elected a fellow of his Poi son would have been a great general pliilologer had he 
college in October, 1782, being one of the very iirst who ever lived some years later, and had an opportunity of turning his 
obtained that di- tinotion in tho year of lii’s B.A. degree, attention to the linguistic studies of modern scholars. As 
Some scruples which he felt with regard to the subscription it was, he paid some attention to Anglo-Saxon, and it was 
of the Thirty nine Articles deterred him from taking orders, perhaps only from want of means that he did not apply him- 
aiul, according to the rules of the college, he consequently self to a wider range of comparative philology. The great 
vacated his fellowship in 1701, and was thus again left un- complaint which we htive to make against Pqrson is, that 
provided for. llis friends however again came forward to with such vast capabilities be did so little. With theexcep- 
support him, and in 1703 he was elected Regius Professor of tion of reviews and other fugitive essays, ho published no- 
Greek in the university of Cambridge; the small salary at- thing himself besides the ‘Letters to Travis,’just mentioned, 
tached to this office, ami an annuity of lilt)/, for life, which and a critical edition of four plays of Euripides. His 
Mr Cracherodo and some other liberal friends had purchased edition of tho Lexicon of Photius [Piiotius], and his 
for him, removed him from the pressure of immediate want, ‘Adversaria,’ were published after his death. Perhaps 
and it is thought that he would have added to his income by however we should have no right to complain of this, if it 
doliveringloctures to the university had there not been some were not for the consequences which have sprung from it. 
obstacle to his obtaining rooms in Trinit v College, where he Poison's great reputation during his lifetime convened all 


wished to reside. 

In I /!);> Poi son married Mrs. Lunan.a sister of Mr. Perry, 
editor of the ‘ Mottling Chronicle.’ Unfortunately this lady 
died about two years after, and the ellec.t of her loss upon 
Person’s mind seems to have produced those habits of intem¬ 
perance to which, as is too notorious, this great, scholar was 
much addicted in the latter part of his life. Mr. Perry how¬ 
ever continued to be the warmest friend that Poison pos¬ 
sessed, and his time was from henceforth generally spent. 

er at the ‘Morning Chronicle’ otlice or at Mr. Perry’s 
country-house at. Merton. 

On the establishment of the London Institution, Person 
was appointed head librarian at that establishment, with a 
salary of 200/. a year, and w as of great service in selecting a 
classical library. It was not however a suilirienlly wide 
sphere of action fur such a man as Person, and it is to he 
regretted that ho never was employed in any public situation 
oi|ual to his abilities, and likely to have called forth the 
energies of his mind. During the last years of his life ho 
su(lured much under a complication of disorders, produced 
partly by liis irregular habits, and partly by his aversion to 
medical advice. In 1808 his prevailing disorder was asthma, 
which was succeeded by intermittent fever. On Monday, 
the l'Jth of September, he was attacked by apoplexy, in the 
street, and he hud another attack on the following day. Ho 
lingered till the Sunday following (2oth September, ISOs), 
when hr expired, llis remains were conveyed to Cam¬ 
bridge, and solemnly intuitcd in the antoeliapel of Trinity 
College, where a monument has been raised to his memory, 
and a bust by Chau trey lias been erected. 

Richard Person was one of the profomulcstGreek scholars, 
certainly the greatest verbal critic, that any ago or country 
has produced. lie possessed every quality winch is consi¬ 
dered necessary to the formation of u classical scholar. A 
stupendous memory, unwearied application, groat acuteness, 
strong sound sense, and a lively perception both of the beau¬ 
tiful and of the ridiculous. Besides these qualifications, he 
enjoyed the rare faculty of guessing or conjecturing, from 
the imperfect data of corrupt readings, the very words of the 
auttffc whose text he sought to restore ; in this last particu- 
"ar we know of no one, with the single exception of Bentley, 
who can be named in comparison with him; and in some 
points wo should not hesituto to place Person before that 
great Aristarchus of criticism. It is a common mistake to 
suppuso that Person's reading was confined to the (Leek 
poets, or did not extend much beyond the ordinary range of 
clas'iral authors. We doubt if there was any classical 
author whom he had nut read, and we are confident, that he 
was familiar with the whole mass of Greek literature. We 
have looked through the editions of Greek books which bo- 
loinjoil to him, and which are now in the hands of different 
iiimviduuL or in public libraries, and there is not one which 
does not bear some trace of his careful and critical perusal, 
lie was besides an excellent French scholar, and was well 

'(-nnliua l<> ami iiuriiti!.|, on lilt- "never forms of tin- school, was pretty sure 

t.t lieirif/ sent In Kin# .a after a lnj.se t-feiUit, ten, nv even twelve veals, | 

hhj I'olJ'lo't wus le'-pee'-aMr. \ great eliango lias lately taken place in tE ixm 

" ’»I. 1 l* 11 H’UiitiiUiou «K»yt» avf Hut mil;, l>rtm r ;ht into « itl» *\»«h 

oth'-l* nuil lli<-* Opjiiij ni'i, l»ut tin y u-uti or Ire itl.n-oo, iin-Dnliiu; lu merit, oil 
1 In*it t ! He* Ni'ti'or l»oyt, v. ho «ivi* hrfm « tlu* posers, tun in 

l'u.r.io to !>:* as Iiumi::* no place, mill nro to he u^Wti'icd uu the final 

m< lu Hurts aocorviiiitf to their merit# titer a stiict CMUumatimi. 


the promising young scholars of the time into servile iinitu- 
tors of the groat critic, and the ‘ Porsonisyi school of critics,’ 
as they have been termed, throw many impediments in the 
way of sound and comprehensive scholarship. Every one 
was inventing some new canon, and then altering the text 
of Greek poets accordingly, to suit his own rule. It is not 
possible in this place to enter at length on such a question 
as this; hut most Greek scholars will, we think, admit that 
much harm, or at least little good, has resulted from this 
close and narrow imitation of Poison ; and that it would 
have been better if his successors had endeavoured rather to 
do what he omitted to do, but might have done, than to con¬ 
fine themselves to the narrow limits of his actual perform¬ 
ances. 

PORT GLASGOW. [Glasgow.] 

PORT LOUIS. [Morbuiax.] 

PORT MAHON. [Mknokca.J 

PORT ROYAL. [.Jamaica.] 

PORT ROYAL DKS CHAMPS, a celebrated convent 
>f turns, which was situated not far from Versailles, on the 
left of tho high road leading from Rambouillet to Chartres. 
The site of the convent is a deep vale, enclosed by 
hills. In the anticnl charters the place is called Porrigium, 
l’orregum, Portus Regius, Porrois, and Porn'al. The nuiiio 
dales from the time of Philippe Auguste, about the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, who havingonce lost his way 
wlnlo hunting, found in this sequestered valley a shelter, 

4 port,’ for himself and his attendants. The monastery was 
founded about. 1204, with a donation made by Malthieu do 
Marli. of the family of Montmorency, when he was going to 
set out for the Holy Land. The nuns were of the order of 
St. Bernard, and had their own abbess. In 1223 the pope 
conferred on the convent the right of affording an asylum 
to such lay personages as, being disgusted with tho world, 
and being their own masters, should wish to live in monastic, 
seclusion without binding themselves by permanent vows." 
By a papal bull, the nuns had the right of choosing their 
abbess without any interference on the part of the bishop of 
the diocese. 

Tho important period of the history of Port Royal begins 
with the appointment of Angelica Arnauld, sister of tlio 
famous controversialist Antoine Arnauld. Angelica was a 
mere child when she was appointed, through family interest, 
to !#.• coudjutrix of the abbess Jeanne du Buulchard, about 
the year 1600. In 1602 Boulehard died, and Angelica, then 
not quite eleven years old, was consecrated abbess. Sho 
was of course assisted in the exercise of her otlice by tho 
older nuns. As she grew to womanhood, she conceived tho 
plan of a reform in the discipline of tho convent, which had 
grovyn rather loose, and she carried it into execution. Tho 
leading features of this reform were a coniTn unity of goods, 
absolute silence, abstinence from meat, rigid seclusion, 
ascetic exercises, and the indict ion of penitential mortifica¬ 
tion. In 162(1 Angelica removed with her nuns to a house 
in the Fauxbourg St. Jacques at Paris, on account of un 
epidemic which raged at Port Royal des Champs, and which 
was attributed to the dampness and unhealtliincss of that 
district. In 1C33 a new and more spacious house was pur¬ 
chased for the monastic establishment at Paris, in the Rue 
du Boulai near tho Rue Coquilluhe, and the church was 
consecrated by tlxo archbishop of Paris with great solemnity 
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The new convent was called Port Royal de Paris. The 
building of Port Royal des Champs, which continued to be* 
long to the same monastic institution, was occupied after* 
wai ds by several pious and learned men who wished to live 
a secluded life according to the spirit of tlio papal bull of 
1and who were styled ‘les Solitaires dePort Royal.’ 
This was the origin of the famous school of Port Royal. 
One of tho first of these recluses was Claude Lancelot, the 
grammarian. Ho was joined by Antoine le Maistrc, undis¬ 
tinguished advocate, and his brother Louis Isaac lo Maistre 
de Suoy, by Antoine Arnauld, brother of the abbess An¬ 
gelica, by Pierre Nicole, Nicolas Fontaine, Thomas du 
Fossi';, and others. [Arnauld, Antoink.] They were most 
of them friends and disciples of Du Verger d’Haurunnc, 
abbot of St. Cyran, well known for his controversies with 
the Jesuits, and his connection with Jansenius, who had 
been bis school-fellow at Louvain. 1.0J Maistrc do Saey was 
for a time spiritual director of the nuns of Port Royal do 
Paris. Lancelot and bis friends established a school at 
Port Royal ties Champs for the better religious, moral, and 
scholastic instruction of a limited number of pupils. They ob¬ 
jected above all to the lax morality of the Jesuits, and to their 
method of education, which admitted tin improvement. The 
school of Port lLuauil consisted of five classes of five pupils 
each. Lancelot, Yrnauld, De Sacy, Nicole, Fontaine, and 
others were the teachers, and they published in concert 
a number of school-books which have over since main¬ 
tained a reputation. Tho school of Port Royal nourished 
from 1(51(5 to 1(5(it). It formed many distinguished pupils; 
Racine and Tillemonl were of the number. Among the 
school-books that were published for the use of that insti- 
lution the following deserve especial mention: 1, ‘Nou- 
volle Methodc pour apprendn luLanguo Latino.’ 2, ‘Nou- 
v file Methodc pour appreudro la Langue Grecquo.’ 3, 

* Jardin des Racines Grecques.’ 4, * Grain in ai re Gencrale.’ 
5, ‘ Kleinciis de Geometric.’ All these works were written 
conjointly by Lancelot, Arnauld, and Saey. 

In the mean time the number of nuns and novices of 
Port Royal de Paris having greatly increased, the abbess 
Angelica Arnauld determined upon transferring part of 
them to Port Royal des Champs. Upon this the school of 
Port Royal was removed from the latter place to Paris, Rue 
St. Dominique, Fauxbourg St. Jacques, hut after three years 
llui teachers were restored to Port Royal des Champs, where 
they no longer occupied the monastic building, hut a farm¬ 
house, called Les Granges, on the neighbouring hill. 

In 1653, Pope Innocent I. having condemned live propo¬ 
sitions in the book of Jansenius [J anhenists], Arnauld Wrote 
to prove that these propositions did not exist in the hook 
of Jansenius, at least not in the souse attributed to them. 
Upon this Arnauld was accused of Jansenism, and strange 
to say, the nuns ol'Port Royal, with their abbess Angelica, 
look part in this controversy, and declared that they could 
not see the live alleged heretical propositions in the work of 
Jansenius. At last an order cauio from the king, in 1(560, 
to suppress the school and drive away the boarders from Port 
Royal des Champs. The nuns continuing refractory. Pore- 
fix, archbishop of Paris, sunt a party of policivofficers, in 
1(564, who arrested the abbess, the prioress, and other nuns, 
and distributed them among several monasteries, where they 
were kept in a state of confinement. Meantime some of the 
nuns who had remained at Pori Royal de Paris intrigued 
with the government in order.to become independent of 
Port Royal des Champs, and Louis XIV. appointed a sepa¬ 
rate abbess to Port Royal de Paris. In 1661) a compromise 
was made between the pope and tho defenders of Jansc- 
nius, which was called ‘ the peace of Clement IX.’ The 
nuns of Port Royal des Champs with their own abbess were 
then restored to their convent, hut Perl Royal de Paris was 
not restored to them; a division of property was effected be¬ 
tween the two communities, by order of the king, which 
was confirmed bv a bull of Clement X. dated 1671. Each 
convent retniuetl its own abbess. Several disputes took 
place between the two communities, in which tho archbishop 
of Paris and the Jesuits took an active part. 

, At last, in March, 1 70S, a bull of Pope Clement XI. sup¬ 
pressed the convent of Port Royal des Champs and gave the 
property to Port Royal de Paris. (Lcttres des Rnligieuses 
ile Dirt Royal des Champs an Pape, au Rot, et <t Messieurs 
les Cardinunx de Nouifles at d'Etrees louehaut les Jfufles 
de noire Saint Pi're le Pape Clement XL du 27 Mars, 

170s, portanl suppression du litre de I’Abbaye de Port Royal 
des Champs et union des biens qui en dependent au Mo- j 


nuslere de Port Royal de Ihris.) In 1709 D’Argenson, 
the lieutenant do-police of Paris, was sent with a body of 
men to Port Royal des Champs, and he removed from 
thence the nuns, who were distributed among several con¬ 
vents. The convent and church of Port Royal des Champs 
were stripped of all their valuables, which were transferred 
to Port Royal de Paris, and the former building was levelled 
with tho ground, by order of Louis XIV., as a nest of Jan- 
senists and heretics. Gregoire has written a work styled 
‘Les Ruines do Port Royal,’ 1609, in which he describes 
the present appearance of the place. Bcsoigne, Racine, 
Clemcticct, Du Foss£\ and others have written Histories of 
Port Royal. Dr. Reuchlin has lately published an elaborate 
‘ Gcschichtc von Port Royal,’ Hamburg, 1839. 

Tho most distinguished men of learning connected with 
Port Royal arc—1, Claude Lancelot, born at Paris in 1615. 
He was u disciple of Du Verger d'Haurunnu, came to Port 
Royal in 1G3S, and was one of the founders and promoters 
of the school. After its dispersion, Lancelot acted as pre¬ 
ceptor to several your.g noblemen in succession; he aflor- 
wards retired to the convent of St. Cyran, which being sup¬ 
pressed ill 1678, on suspicion of Jansenism, Lancelot was 
sent into exile at tjuimperle, where he died in 1695. Goujet, 
in his edition of the ‘ Mcmoires <lo St. Cyran, par Lancelot,’ 
gives a biographical notice of tho latter, and a list of Lis 
works. 2, Louis Isaac lo Maistre de Sacy was also a dis¬ 
ciple of Du Verger d’llauraime, took priest’s orders, and 
withdrew to Port Royal, where he became spiritual director 
to tho nuns, and gave up his property to the monastery. In 
1661 he retired to Paris with his friends Nicolas Fontaine 
and Thomas du Fosse. In 16(56 they were nil three arrested, 
and confined to tho Bastille, where Lo Maistre remained 
three years. During his confinement he began his trans¬ 
lation of the Bible: ‘La Sainte Bible,’in Latin and French, 
with explanations, which was completed after his death by 
Du FossA He also translated Terence and Phoedrus into 
French, and wrote other works in French, both in prose and 
verse. Ho returned to Port Royal in 1675, but wasoideieil 
by the government to quit it in 1679, when he went to live 
at the house of his cousin the marquis of Potnponiic, where 
he died in 168 1. His brother Antoine le Maistre had died 
before him at Port Royal des Champs, lie wrote several 
controversial works. 3, Pierre Nicole, born at Chartres in 
1625, studied at Paris, and afterwards became one of tho 
professors in the school of Port Royal. In 1655 he returned 
to Paris, where he contributed to Pascal’s work, • Les Let- 
Ires Provincia les.’ [Pascal] Persecuted on the score of 
Jansenism, ho took refuge iti Belgium, hut. afterwards re¬ 
turned to Paris, where he published his ’Kssais de Morale,’ 
which established his reputation as a writer and as a 
moralist. He also published—1, • Epigrammatum Delectus 
ex omnibus turn vetcribus turn rccentioribus Poelis,’ Paris, 
1659 ; 2, * La PcrpctuiliS do la Fui de l'Egliso Cntholique 
touchant l’Kueharistic,’ 1664, against Claude, the Calvinist 
divine; 3, ‘ l)e I’Unitc de l’Eglise,’ being a refutation of 
Jorieu, another Calvinist divine; 4, * Eludes de Morale et 
InstructionsTheologiques,’ anil other religious works. 

PORT, a Portuguese wine, the produce of the vineyards 
of the Upper Douro. For several centuries, and more par¬ 
ticularly after tho Conquest, the wines of France were 
almost the only kinds imported into England. In 1669 the 
consumption of those wines in England amounted to tvvo- 
lifllis of the whole quantity imported, the duty at that time 
being the same on the wines of France and Portugal. A 
distinction was made in the duties in 1693, and a higher 
rate was levied upon French v ines. In 169 7 the duty on 
French wines was again increased, and they were charged 
at the rate of -hs'. OArf. per gallon, while the duty on Portu¬ 
guese wine was only I s. Hit. ’ In 1703 a treaty between 
England and Portugal was negotiated by Mr. Methuen, by 
which we engaged to admit Portuguese wines at a duty of 
one-thinl less than that on French wines, Portugal being 
bound to receive English manufactured gouds at onc-hdf 
less duly than that levied upon the manufactures of olTOr 
countries. From this time the fiscal difference )f the tariff’ 
has been at all times so great, often amounting to loo per 
cent., as completely to alter the national taste, and. the wines 
of the Upper Douro have been those chiclly consumed in 
England. From 1707 to 1779 tho proportion of French 
ami Portuguese wines imported was 5 per cent, of the 
former, and 95 per cent, of the latter. In 1 78J, of the total 
quantity of every description of wine imported, the propor¬ 
tion was bO per cent, of Portuguese wines] and 26 per cent. 
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of those from all other countries: in 1790 the proportion 
continued much the same, being 77 per cent, and 23 por 
cent., and of the latter proportion 18 parts out of 23 con¬ 
sisted of Spanish wines. The Portuguese monopolists of 
course treated their customers as ell monopolists do, 
charging an extravagant price for their wines, and attending 
but little to the improvement of tlieir quality. On the 
establishment of (he Oporto Wine Company in 1754, the 
extent of the vineyards was diminished with a view of 
making the most of their privileges at the least possible 
trouble. To this system England submitted until within a 
comparatively recent period. In 1782 Portugal agreed to 
admit other articles coming from England besides her ma¬ 
nufactures at a duty of one-half per cent, less than was 
paid by other countries; but England was the only customer 
for Portuguese wines, and, with the exception of Brazil, they 
scarcely found their way into any other country. The fol¬ 
lowing table, exhibiting the total quantity of wine exported 
by the Oporto Company, distinguishing the quantity sent 
to England, is given on the authority of a note in No. 3 of 
the ‘Foreign (Quarterly Review’:— 




V.M 1 


ojwjmrt jtl. 

To EicOotul. 

18 lb 

• 

32,843 pipes. 

32,4(15 pipes 

18-22 


27,758 „ 

27,170 

18 25 


40,254 „ 

40,277 „ 

1821) 

• 

18,004 „ 

18,310 „ 

The natural taste 

and quality of 

the wines of the l 


Douro aru unknown in England, and probably would not 
he relished. They are strongly flavoured for the English 
market, and require to be kepi some years in the wood and 
in bottle before they attain the qualities which render porl- 
wiuo a favourite beverage with wine-drinkers in England. 

in Is lit a reduction was wisely made in the duly on 
French wines, with tliu best effects upon the revenue, be¬ 
sides the advantage of promoting a commercial intercourse 
with France; and in 1831 this improvement in our com¬ 
mercial policy was followed by an act equalising the duty 
on all foreign wines. This has induced Portugal to revise 
her tariff, and the imports from England are now placed 
upon the same footing as those from other countries. 
The change was made m April, ls3 1, and an account of 
it is given in a parliamentary paper printed in the same 
year (No. 318). In the following mouth the privileges 
of the Oporto Wino Company wore abolished; but they 
have since been restored. At all events the wine-trade 
with Portugal doe* not now depend upon high duties 
directed against the wines of other countries, although it 
will for a long period bo sustained liy the taste which they 
have tended to create. The consumption of French wines 
will probably increase, and the new commercial treaty with 
France, which Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, proceeded 
to Paris with full powers to sign during the present month 
(.September, lb-10), will have a more extensive influence 
upon the trade of the two countries. The following tallies 
exhibit tho extent of the wine-trade with Portugal during 
the last twenty years. 

1. Quantities uf wine annually imported into the United 
Kingdom from Portugal on an average of each of tho live 
years ending 182 1, 1829, 18.34, and 1839; also quantities of 
the same exported from the United Kingdom for the same 
periods: — 


-Wraifp of Yean* 
lM-ilM-2-3-4 
1825-0 7-8-9 * 
1S30-1-2 3-4 
1835-0-7-8-9 


Imported. 

2,822,001 galls. 
3,558,252 „ 

2,/ S-1,o4j ,, 

3,191,084 „ 


Lx ported. 

205,749 gulls. 
240,933 „ 

•2 45,185 „ 

320,01 7 „ 


2. Duties: Years in which alterations were made in the 
duties on Portuguese, Spanish, and French wines, and rato 
of the same per gallon:— 

I’urlu^'llr-P nipl 


\ ears. 



SiMiii >lt. 

French. 




s. 

<l. 

A. f/. 

1 


• 

9 


13 

9 

1 825 

. 

• 

4 

•J-3 

7 

-4 

18-20 


■ 

4 11) 

7 

3 

1831 

. 

• 

5 

(i 

5 

o 


3. Proportion percent. «.f the consumption of the prin¬ 
cipal kinds of wine consumed in the United Kingdom at 
different periods:— 

• ’Hie ini|Hirt»tuui» of tin? year 1825 rxeecilcd by 2,130.065 gulloni tho 
annual average ipnuilily imported iu tlie pri-nuiling •i>iiu>|.a-uuial period. 


Years. 

Portugueae. 

Spanish. 

21'8 

Trench. 

M ulcila. 

Clip*. 

1820 to 1824 

50-9 

3*6 

7-2 

- 11-5 

1825 to 1830 

47* 

28-2 

5-7 

I’l 

9-2 

1831 and 1832 

43* 

34-2 

4* 

3* 

8‘7 

1838 and 1839 

41-5 

36* 

5’ 7 

1‘6 

7‘o 


The consumption of wino is less than it was half a century 
ago, notwithstanding the increase of the population in 
wealth and numbers. [Wine-Trade.] This has not arisen 
from the increased consumption of malt liquor [Mai.t], but 
from the great increase in the uso of British spirits. [Spiiut- 
Tkadk.] 

4. Quantities of Portuguese wines retained for home con¬ 
sumption iu each of the following years, showing the pro¬ 
portion per cent, to the total quantity of all kinds on which 
duties were paid for consumption:— 


Yi-nrs. 

Gallons. 

Proportion 
per Cent. 

V.-nrs. 

(zilllotIM. 

Proportion 
por ( out. 

1820 

2.301,461 

51-4 

1 1830 

2,Kri9,G0S 

44 * 5 

1821 

2,3-13,509 

50* 

I 1831 

2,707,734 

43*0 

1S22 

‘2.375,210 

51*3 

1832 

2,017,105 

40 * 7 

1823 

2,492,212 

51*4 

18.33 

2,590,530 

41*8 

1 ‘--2 1 

■2,512,343 

49*9 

183 1 

2,780,303 

12* 

1825 

1,200,719 

52 * 4 

1835 

2,780,02-1 

4.3*4 

IS 20 

•2,833,088 

10*7 

183(5 

078,359 

42*2 

1827 

3,222, [92 

17* 1 

18,37 

2,500,252 

40* 

18 28 

3,307,021 

4G * 1 

1838 

2,900,157 

414 

18-29 

2,092,084 

43*1 

1839 

2,998,152 

41*4 

A vertigo 

2,833,043 

49*0 

Average 

2,708,882 

43 ‘ 0 


5. Quantities of Portuguese wines warehoused under 
bond in the United Kingdom on the 5lh of January in each 
of tlio following years. It. may lie observed that the in¬ 
creased quantity bonded luay be solely occasioned by addi¬ 
tional facilities for bonding: - 



Port of I. on don. 

Other Port.**. 

Total. 

Total all Sorts. 

Year*. 

CiiilN. 

(J.ilN. 

Gall.-. 

Galls. 

1833 

1,442,868 

1,312,572 

2,755,440 

7,97 5,89 7 

1834 

90(i v ;i3j 

1,187,835 

2.094,170 

7,7)20,907 

1830 

2,397,180 

1,819,718 

4,210,904 

9,770,140 

1837 

2,902,735 

2,081,105 

4,983,900 

10,508,318 

1838 

2,838,017 

1,997,700 

1,830,383 

10,727,447 

1« 40 

2,708,950 

1,99 7,553 

4,766,509 

11,233,744 


PORTA, GIAM BATISTA, was born of an nntient and 
noble family at Naples, about the year 1550. lie applied 
i:im.-olf very curly to the study of nature, and was deeply 
read in Aristotle, Pliny, and all the antionts who in any 
way treat of nature or describe the earth. It is said 
that at the age of fifteen he composed the first books of 
bis ‘Natural Magic;’ but as lie derived Ins opinions 
from such authors as Arnold do Villaiiova and Cardan, 
be mixed up numerous fantastic and delusory notions with 
tlic deductions of real science. It appears from his 
writings ilint he travelled through Italy, Franee, and 
Spain, visiting all the libraries and learned men, and con¬ 
versing with artists on matters relating to their several 
professions. IIis publications widely extended his fame. . 
A suspicion #f his being addicted to unlawful superstitions, 
countenanced by some of his works, was however tho cause 
of his falling under the censure of the court of Rome, which 
obliged him to appear there in person to justify his conduct 
and opinions. The result of the examination was the pro¬ 
hibition of the meeting of any more of the literary assemblies 
held at his house, on account of their being accused of 
having occasionally discussed the secrets of magic. This 
society was culled • I Secret!,’ and was accessible only to 
such as bad made some new discoveries in physical science: 
even after its dissolution his house still continued to be the 
resort of literary men, both foreign and Neapolitans. He 
not only established private schools for particular sciences, 
but to the utmost of his power promoted public academies, 
and had no small share in establishing tlia^f * CJli Oziosi’ 
at Naples. In his old ago lie composed dr Was, both tragic 
and comic, which had some success at tlio time, but are now 
quite forgotten. He died, unmarried, at Naples, February 
4, llilj, and was buried in a white marble chapel that 1m 
had built in the church of St. Laurence. 

In spile of the strange and childish absurdities that 
abound in Porta’s works, it cannot bo denied that lie was 
of greater service to physical science than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries. It is to him that we owe the invention 
of tlio camera obscura, and also of a great number of curious 
optical experiments. He has written much on the subject 
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of plane, concave, and convex mirrors, and particularly on 
the burning-glass. which he flattered himself he could con¬ 
struct in such a manner as to he able to burn at any dis¬ 
tance. Tito most important invention that has been attri¬ 
buted to him is that of tlio telescope, of which he lias by 
some persons been supposed to be tho author, on account of 
a passage in the tenth chapter of the seventeenth book of 
his ‘Natural Magic;’ but by tho best judges this honour 
is still considered to bo due to Galileo. [Galilko.] 

The following is a list of his extant works:—L, ‘ Perspec- 
tiva,' Rome, 1555, 8vo.; 2, * Magine Naturalis, sive do Mira- 
oulia lie rum Nuturaliunt, Libri Viginli,’ of which the first 
complete edition was published at Naples, 1589, fol. Tho 
Naples edition of 1558, fob, is very rare, and contains only 
three books; that of Antwerp 1561, 8vo., contains four. It 
has been often reprinted, and translated into several modern 
languages; into English, for instance, so late as 1658. This 
work contains a great number of curious facts that were not 
generally known at that time concerning the properties 
of plants, metals, animals, &c.; and also the most re¬ 
markable human inventions. It is a vast compilation of 
passages extracted from authors both antient and modern, 
and put together without taste or judgment; but it contains 
a great number ctffetercstiug observations on light, mirrors, 
telescopes, firewSBK statics, mechanics, &c. 3, ‘ lie Fur- 

tivis Literarum Notis, vulgo do Zifavis,’ Naples, 1563, 4to., 
several times reprinted, with the addition of a fifth book. This 
is a sort of stenography, or rather a treatise on different 
modes of secret writing, of which one hundred anti eighty 
are explained, and a method proposed by which they can ho 
multiplied ad infinitum. 4. * Phytognomonioa Octo Libris 
Contenta.in q tubus nova facillimaque affertur Methodus qua 
Planturum, Aiiiinaliinn, Motallorum, Rerum denique om¬ 
nium ex pinna extirnso Faciei Inspeetione tpiivis ahditas 
Vires assequattir. Accedunt ad lime confirmanda, Tnfinita 
propemodum Selectioru Seereta, suinmo Lahore, Tcmporis 
Dispendio, et Impensarani .lacturd, vestigata exploratat|Ue,’ 
Naples, 1583, fob, and several times reprinted. His object 
in this work is to point out tin? means of discovering the 
properties of plants by their analogy with the different parts 
of the body of animals. Tl is, as might he anticipated, full 
of absurdities, though Adnusoti calls it an ingenious system, 
and says that, the work contains r.f lea-4 as much truth as 
falsehood. {lutnii/les ill’s IVnnlrs, ptef. xi.) 5, ' Do Hu¬ 
mana Physiognomonia,’ Sorrento, l 5s6, fob : and in Italian, 
Naples, 1598, fob, very frequently reprinted, and translated 
into different modern languages. This is the work by 
which lie is best known, and which gives him a right to he 
considered as the trite founder of physiognomy. After esta¬ 
blishing the inllneme that the mental affections exercise 
upon the body, he treats of the differences of each part 
of the human frame, and declares the signs which dis¬ 
close the character nf the individual. He has made 
great use of the observations of Aristotle, Polemo. and 
A daman tins; but he has also added a great many cu¬ 
rious remarks of his own. He considers that the human 
face should he compared with that of animals; that as 
there exists in the human race as many modifications as 
there aro individuals, and as also the different degrees of 
his organization recall those at which nature stops perma¬ 
nently in sotno of the inferior vertebrated animals, the 
general configuration of the head of man must express a 
character akin to that which is found in these same animals, 
according as the intellectual dispositions of the individual 
ngroe with those that characterise them. Accordingly, in 
the plates inserted in his work, he has compared the head 
of Vitcllius with that of an owl, Plato’s with that of a grey¬ 
hound, &c. 6, ‘ Y'illce Libri Duodecim: i., Donius; ii., Sylva 
Credua; iii., Sylva Glandaria; iv., Ciiltus et lnsitio ; v., 
Pomarium ; vi., Olivetnm ; 4 vii., V : nua; viii., Arbtistum ; ix., 
Ilorlus Coronarius; x., ITortus Olivarius; xi., Seg«s; xii., 
Pratum: in qujbus mujori ex parte cum verus Phnitarum 
Ciiltus, cor I aqua lnsitionis Ars et priorihus Sroculis non 
visos producendi Fructus Via monstratur, turn ad Frugttm, 
Vini, ac Fruetuum Multiplicutionem Experiment prnpe- 
’inodiun infiuita exhihentiir,’ Francof., 1592, 4to. A learned 
and agreeable work, the contents of which are sufficiently 
expressed by tho title-page. 7, ‘ Do Relractiono, Opticus 
Parle, Libri Novcm,’ Naples, 1593, 9to. Among many 
things that, are vague and inexact, are found now and 
then some just observations on a great number of ob¬ 
jects relating to optics, such as refraction and the ana¬ 
tomy of the different parts of the eye. The sevcntccth 


book of his ‘Natural Magic’ contains a portion of this 
treatise. 8, * Pneumaticornm Libri Tres; cum Duobus 
Libris Curvilinoorum Elemeiitorum,’ Naples, 1602 , 4 to., 
and in Italian, ibid., 1606, 4to. In this work lie treats of 
hydraulic machines and their construction, and enters into 
great detail. A new edition of his ' Curvilinear Geometry’ 
was published at Rome, 1610, 4to., with the addition of 
a third book, treating of the quadrature of the circle, the 
solution of which famous problem he flattered himself that 
ho had rendered more easy. 9, ‘ De Codesti Physiognonua 
Libri Sex,’ Naples, 1601, 4to., and frequently reprinted. 
In this work, though he rejects judicial astrology, he attri 
butes nevertheless great influence to the heavenly bodies. 
10, ‘Ars Reminiscendi,’ Naples, 1602, 4lo. A collection 
of all the means of assisting and strengthening the memory 
that were practised by the antients. 11, ‘ De Distillationibus 
Libri Novem, quibus certit Methodo, multipliciquc Artificio 
penitiorihus Naturro Arcani^(petcctis, cujuslibet Misti in 
propria Elementa Resolutio perfect^ docetur,’ Romo, 1608 , 
4to., and Strasbourg, 1609, 4to. A curious work, from 
giving an idea of the state of chemistry in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. J 2. • De Miinitione Libri Trcs,’ 
Naples, 1608, 4to. A treatise on fortifications. 13, * De 
Aeris Trnnsmututionibus Libri Quatnor,' Naples, 1609, 4to. 
This is said by M. Musset Pathay {Milling. Agronnmique , 
p. 51) to be the first work on meteorology in which any 
sound ideas are to found. 14, llis dramatic works consist 
of fourteen comedies, two tragedies, and one tragi-eomody. 
The comedies wt*ro collected into four volumes, 12tno., and 
published at Naples, 1 726. All these works are analysed 
liy II. Gab. Duchesne, at the end of his ‘Notice Historique 
sur I. B. Porta,’ Paris, 1801, 8vo. (Mogr. Unit'., and 
liingr. Mid ) 

PORTAL VEIN. [Livku.1 
POUTARLINGTON. [Qukkv’s County.] 

PORTCULLIS, in fortification, is an assemblage of 
several laigo pieces of wood, joined across one another like 
a harrow, and each pointed with iron at the bottom. They 
are sometimes hung over the gateways of old fortified towns, 
ready to let down in case of a surprise, when the gates could 
not he shut. (James's Mililarij Dirtinmirif.) The French, 
at a very early period, called it ‘ purte-coulant,’ i.i'. sliding 
gate, which is the true etymology of the word. ‘Coulisse’ 
is likewise used by the French writers for the portcullis, 
whence our term is immediately derived. 

PORTER, a kind of malt liquor, extensively consumed in 
London. Tho malt used for porter is high-dried ; that is, it 
lias been exposed to greater heat m th^tiln than the pale 
malt used lor ale and beer. [Hrkwinu.] Porter was first 
brewed in 1722. The mall liquor previously drank consisted 
of three kinds, ale, beer, and * two-penny,’ and a mixture of 
two of either of these kinds was a favourite beverage under 
the name of ‘half and half;’ or a mixture was drunk called 
‘three threads,’ consisting of equal portions of each of the 
above kinds of liquor, for a draught, of which the publican 
had to go to three different casks. About 1 722, Har¬ 
wood, a London brewer, commenced brewing a malt liquor 
which was intended to unite the flavours of ale and beer, 
or ale, beer, and twopenny; and having succeeded, he called 
his liquor * entire,’ or ‘entire butt,’ a name intended to inti¬ 
mate that it was drawn from one cask or butt only. A mix¬ 
ture of ale and porter drawn from different casks is very 
commonly drunk in London at the present time. Harwood 
liquor obtained the name of ‘porter’ from its consumption 
by porters and labourers. From 1722 to 1761 the retail 
price of porter was 3d. per pm, when it was raised to 3 \d., 
at, which it continued until 1799 ; it has never been higher 
than 6 d„ nor during the present century lower than at thr 
present time (September, 1840), w lien the price is id. The 
following account of the lluctun - ions of the price per barrel 
since 1816 is from a private source.—In July, IslO, the 
price was reduced from 45.?. to 40*.. hut in October was 
again advanced to 45.s\ ; in Jan. 1817, a further advance was 
made to 50*., and in December of the same year it reached 
55.?. In 1 819, 1820 , and 1822, the price was successively 
reduced from 55.?. to 50.?., 45.?., and 40.?. In January, 182 J, 
it was advanced to 45.?.; in November, 1825, to 50?.; hut a 
low months afterwards it again fell to 45.?. Since the abo¬ 
lition of the beer duties, in 1830, the price has been 33*. 
per barrel. 

During the existence of the duties on ale and beer, porter 
was never distinguished in the, ret urns, of the quantity of 
malt liquor charged with the duty; and any estimate of tho 
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extent of its consumption must be taken with caution. The 
brewing of porter has not boon very successfully practised 
in the country ‘collections’in England; and the peculiar 
excellence of ‘London porter’ probably arises from the 
large scale on which all the processes connected with the 
brewing, particularly the vatting, are conducted, as well 
as the skill of the brewers. In Barclay’s brewery there 
are about 120 porter vats, each capable of containing 3500 
gallons. In London the brewing of porter is confined to 
the great brewers, the others being chiefly ale-brewers. 
At the largest brewery in London the proportion of porter 
brewed is between one-ninth and one-tenth; and in the 
London ‘collection,’ where above ono-lialf the malt con¬ 
sumed by brewers and victuallers in England is used, 
the proportion is probably one-sixth of the whole, or about 
one million bushels. This porter is not all consumed in 
London; for the estimation in which the article is held ren¬ 
ders it not only in demand Acvery part of England, but also 
for export abroad. Allowing one-sixth for exportation, and 
for the provinces, the proportion of porter consumed in 
London will be about one-half of tlio whole quantity of 
mall liquor consumed. It is said that the taste of the public 
has a tendency to diminish this proportion. Porter is bottled 
in large quantities, both for home and foreign demand. The 
Railwuy Commissioners for Ireland remark, i:i their Second 
Report (1838),‘that Irish porter is now largely exported to 
England, and the Dublin bottled porter successfully rivals 
the London porter, even in London itself.’ 

PORTEuS, BEILBY, an eminent English prelate, 
was born at York in 1731. He passed several years at 
a small school in his native city, ami when he was thir¬ 
teen years old he was removed to n school at Ripun. 
From this place lie went at an earlier age than usual to 
Cambridge, where he was admitted asiztft of Christ’s Col 
lege. Ilis personal worth, united with his superior at 
tainments, both classical and mathematical, soon procured 
him a fellowship in his College, and by the active exertions 
of his friends lie was made esquire-beadle of the University. 
This olfiee lie did not long retain, but he chose rather to 
give his undivided attention to private pupils. In 1757, at 
the ago of twenty-six, he was ordained deacon, and soon 
after priest. 

He first became known as a writer by obtaining Seaton’s 
prize for the best English poem on a sacred subject. On 
this occasion the subject was ‘ Death,' and the production 
of Mr. Porteus was universally deemed one of great merit. 
In 1702 he was limle chaplain to archbishop Seeker. IT is 
first preferments™rc two small livings in Kent, which he 
soon resigned, and took the rectory of Hunton in the same 
county. He was next appointed prebendary of Peter¬ 
borough, and not long afterwards, in 1767, be became 
rector of Lambcih. In the same year lio took the degree 
of D.D. at Cambridge, and in 1769 was made chaplain to 
king George III., and master of the hospital of St. Cross 
near Winchester. 

In 1773, Dr. Porteus, with a few other clergymen, ap- 

E liod to the bishops, requesting that they would review the 
liturgy and Articles for the purpose of making some slight 
alterations. In taking this step they proceeded in a tem¬ 
perate and respectful manner, and the answer declining to 
entertain the application, which archbishop Cornwallis' re¬ 
turned in liis own name and in that of the bench in general, 
was marked with great kindness. Dr. Porteus and liis 
friends acquiesced in the decision of the bishops, and thus 
the affair ended. 

In 1776, Dr. Porteus, without the least solicitation on his 
part, was made bishop of Chester; and in 1787, on the 
death of bishop Lowth, he was promoted to the diocese of 
London, over which he very ably presided till his death. 
In 1798 he began a course of lectures . u St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, which he delivered at St. James’s church on the 
Fridays in Lent, and which he afterwards published. These 
lectures have been perhaps the most popular of all bis 
works. He died May 14ih, 18(18, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. Though bishop Porteus cannot bo called 
n profound scholar or divine, he was a man of considerable 
learning and ability ; and he pursued through life a steady 
course of pious exertion for the benefit of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, which procured him a high reputation among men of 
all parties. His works, consisting of sermons and tracts, 
with a ‘ Life of Archbishop Seeker,’ and the poem and lec¬ 
tures already mentionod, were collected and published in 
1811, in five vols. 8vo., with his Life, making another 


volume, by liis nephew, the Rev. Robert Hodgtfon, now 
Dr. Hodgson, dean of Carlisle. (Life, as above; Chalmers's 
biographical Dictionary.) 

PO'RTICI. [Naples, Province.] 

PORTICO. Originally applied without distinction to 
colonnades and covered ambulatories, the term is now 
limited to signify a sheltered space enclosed by columns at 
the entrance to a building; ana unless otherwise expressed, 
roofed with a pediment, like the end or front of a Grecian 
temple. The term therefore, as now generally restricted, 
answers to the Pronaos of such a temple. Porticos aro 
described according to the number of columns in front, 
viz. tetrastyle. liexastylo, oetastyle, &c. [Civil Archi¬ 
tecture ; Parthenon.} They are called prostyle when. 

1 as generally happens, they project from the main buikl- 
| ing. Such as are in antis, and recessed within tin- 
front of the building, are technically called loggias; the 
latter term indeed is not always employed in this pariiculai 
sense, but it would be convenient if it were, as much 
ambiguity would thereby be prevented. Although, too, a 
! loggia so far resembles any other colonnade, it differs from 
the other in being situated, like a portico, at the entrance 
and in the centre of a facade, whereas colonnades are usually 

lengthened ranges of columns in othtuMkualions; thus we 
speak of the ‘colonnades’ of the iiBe, of Greenwich 
Hospital, and of the piazza of St. Peters:at Rome. 

Pseudo-firostyle is a useful term suggested by Mr. IIos- 
king for such an arrangement of columns beneath a pedi¬ 
ment as resembles a prostyle in elevation, but which, in- 
. stead of advancing forwards, forms merely a slightly pro- 
: jecting break, the portico itself being within the building, 
j and nowise differing from a recessed loggia, except that it is 
not in an (is, and is crowned by a pediment. Of this kind is 
the Ionic portico of the East India House, which, instead of 
| being a tetrastyle in antis, is converted into a hexastyle by 
, placing six columns in such manner that the end ones come 
j immediately before the antsc or pilasters. The front of the 
Law Institution, Chancery Lane, may also be called pseudo- 
prostyle, because, although a loggia in antis, it is sur¬ 
mounted by a pediment. 

Even in prostyle porticos there is great difference of cha¬ 
racter merely as regards the degree of projection given to 
them, independently of other circumstances; some are made 
to advance a single intercolumn, and others project con¬ 
siderably more. At the risk therefore of appearing to inno¬ 
vate upon the terminology of architecture, we would pro¬ 
pose the following terms monoprostyle, where the portico 
projects only one intercolumn, as the ionic hexastyle of Sr. 
Pancras church, London; diprostyle, where the projection is 
two intercolumns, as in the porticos of St. Martin’s, Chnring- 
cross, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and so on; by which 
method the portico of tlm Pantheon at Rome might be 
briefly yet distinctly deseri! das a Corinthian oclastylo tri¬ 
prostyle, that is, a prostyi. with eight columns or seven 
intorcoluurns in front, and three open intercolumus at its 
its ends. Another circumstance, which it is highly im¬ 
portant to uote, is whether a portico he a simple prostyle, or 
be likewise pohjstyle, that is, whether the columns be’ 
merely external, or whether there are additional columns 
within the portico, as is the ease with that of the Pantheon, 
which may thcreforo bo further described as polystylar. The 
portico of the Kazan church, St. Petersburg, and those of 
the Glyptotlieca at Munich, and Canova’s church at Pos- 
sagno, are also polystyle. This is likewise the case with the 
Corinthian oetastyle of the Exchange at Glasgow; but 
scarcely an instance of the kind occurs in London for the 
two columns within the portico of the National Gallery 
hardly entitle it to be so called, and the architectural feature 
of the Bank which wo shall presently notice can Imrdly be 
classed as a portico. 

Some porticos again may he termed compound prostyles, 
because, while they project from the building, they also 
recede within if, as is the case with those of the London 
Post-Office, University College,and Hanover Chapel, Regent 
Street; and such an arrangement gives greater effect as 
well as spaciousness, and prevents the portico from looking 
like a mere addition to the front of a building. Besides tin- 
varieties above enumerated, there are those which are semi¬ 
circular in plan, of which tho transept entrances of St. 
Paul’s furnish very admirable examples; and another occurs 
in the pseudo-portico or portico-like compartment at the 
north-west angle of the Bank of England, which, owing to 
it« being likewise recessed, and having columns behind 
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thuBO in front (not arranged concentrically, but placed on 
the chord to the outer curve), produces an unusually rich 
and picturesque effect. Beautiful however as the semicir¬ 
cular form is, it becomes unsuitable for such purpose if a 
portico so shaped cannot he made equal to a hexaslyle, or 
a tetrastyle in antis, that is, have five intercolumns, because 
if there do only three, either the whole portico must bo very 
narrow in proportion to its height, or the intercolumns so 
wide that the architrave over them will considerably over¬ 
hung a lino drawn from%no column to another, and thereby 
produce an appearance both of deformity and weakness. 

Whatever be the form adopted for a portico, however 
elegant it may be in all other respects, the character will be 
neutralised if the background or rear wall be filled with 
doors and windows. Such is the case with the otherwise 
noble and classical portico of St.George’s, Bloomsbury, which 
itas five arched doors, and as many windows of the same 
form over them, corresponding with the number of inter¬ 
columns of the hexastyle; the consequence of which is that 
those features are not only quite at variance with the cha¬ 
racter of the order, hut petty in size, and squeezed together, 
so as to occasion a crowded and confused appearance. The 
portico of St. Martin’s has fewer apertures, there being only 
three doors and Ike same number of windows above them, 
but they are of Tntch horrible design as to be quite incon¬ 
sistent with the exterior of the portico. Even when such 
apertures are in the same taste us the rest, they cut up the 
background to the columns, and give it a character at vari¬ 
ance with that professedly aimed at. It is on this account ! 
that the pseudo-prostyle or pcdiiueutcd loggia of the Law ! 
Institution looks like the facade of an Ionic temple in antis J 
erected before a modern house-front. The Ionic hexastyle 
of the College of Physicians is not less faulty, having a door 
aud four windows in the lower part, while abovo them there 
is only a single window in the centre, and a niche corre¬ 
sponding with each of the extreme intercolumns. On the ! 
contrary, much of the nobleness of character and beauty of- 
design in the porticos of the transepts of St. Paul’s, the 
Post-Office, St. Pancras church. University College, the 
National Gallery, and the Doric hexastyle in antis of the ■ 
Corn Exchange arise from the circumstance of their having [ 
no windows, ami from their doors being made rich and ira- ! 
portant features. The thrue doorways within St. Pancras’ 
portico are of most exquisite design, but would have shown 
themselves to more advantage had they been placed further 
hack, for the portico being merely a monopi ostyle, and not 
at all recessed, its shallowness causes the doors to be too ! 
close to the columns, and thereby prevents their being seen ! 
advantageously. I 

As to windows, unless they can be treated as doorways, ! 
and then placed only in the alternate iutercolumns, they 
are such blemishes within any sort of colonnade or portico, 
that if they cannot be gut rid of, both good taste and eco¬ 
nomy would be better consulted by giving up the portico 
altogether, and adopting a style of design where windows 
may bo rendered both appropriate and ornamental features. 
So far however is this from being duly attended to, that 
•frequently no study is bestowed upon such apertures when 
placed within a portico: a very glaring ease of the kind occurs 
in what we should else pass by as beneath notice, namely, 
the very paltry Corinthian hexastyle, as it must be termed, 
forming the front of the Haymarket Theatre, which pre¬ 
sents another most offensive solecism in the preposterous 
width of the lateral intercolumns. So l'ar and so far only 
does that portico, though of the sumo order and denomina¬ 
tion, resemble tiie highly beautiful one which graced Carlton 
House, and which, but for the defect alluded to, was one of 
the most tasteful and richest specimens that we possessed. 
It was a Corinthian hexastyle, diprostyle, but of triprostyle 
proportions, for in order to admit a carriage-drive into the 
portico (certainly a very great convenience in itself) one 
intercolumn in each llank was made equal to two of the 
others and a column, thereby producing a most offensive 
gap, and causing it to look as if a column had actually been 
removed in order to allow a carriage to pass. In all similar 
trases, where much greater width than that afforded by the 
other iutercolumns is required for a earriago-entrance, the best 
ulan would be to substitute an open arch at each end of the 
portico, by which means, while an equal or even greater 
breadth of oponing might be obtained, it would not show 
itself to the eye as a positive gap compared with the spaces 
between the columns in front.* Stafford House, the duke of | 

A i.Iiiii affording «n example of the kind may be uvea ii. un article on 
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Sutherland’s town residence, offers, among its other defects 
of design, a striking instance of very faulty and irregular 
columniation in the upper portico of the north front over 
that in the basement into which carriages drive: even two 
more columns might be added to each flank, for at present 
the entablature of those ends has no support except at its 
extremities, and consequently offends by the appearance of 
both poverty and weakness. 

Having mentioned porticos which are raised upon a base¬ 
ment, we may further remark that their effect greatly de¬ 
pends upon the manner in which the basement itself is 
treated. This last-mentioned part should invariably be made 
to represent as far as possible a solid stylobate, with no 
windows, and if with only a single doorway the better, as is 
the case in the east front of St. George's Hospital, Grosveuor 
Place, where beneath the tetrastyle portico (which is re¬ 
markable, and by no means unpleasing in effect on account 
of its having square pillars insttad of columns) there is only 
a door with a small niche on each side of it. On the con¬ 
trary, a low basement with small windows beneath a portico 
has always a mean and crowded appearance, as may be seen 
in that of the Mansion House. A similar objection applies 
to the portico added to the front of the Custom-House after 
the falling in of the Long-room, and which is certainly no 
improvement upon tlio original design. The effect of tho 
portico of the National Gallery, on the contrary, is very 
much enhanced by its being placed on a solid stylobate more 
extended than the portico itself, whereby the latter seems 
to stand firmly on a terrace-like substruction. Besides tho 
valuable expression of firmness and strength thus obtained, 
the breadth and repose of this lower part give additional 
effect to the columns, its horizontally contrasting forcibly 
with their upright lines, and its unbroken surface with the 
perspective and shadow in tho interior of the portico. The 
only objection criticism can here allege is that the mould¬ 
ings are rather tame and scanty, and that some further em¬ 
bellishment would not have been amiss. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that the architect contemplated the introduction of 
statues on the piers where the ascent on each side com¬ 
mences; and if such pieces of sculpture should ever be added, 
they would greatly improve this portion of tho facade. 

Windows, as already observed, ought to be excluded alto¬ 
gether from a stylobate beneath a portico, but we should 
not so rigidly object to a series of other openings, whether 
arches or square-headed apertures between piers, provided 
they were confined to the centre, as for instance three open 
arches corresponding with the three middle iutercolumns of 
a hexastyle above them.'orwith the alternate ones of a more 
extended colonnade. We conceive too that in similar cases, 
super-columniation, or rather sub-columniation, might be 
resorted to with propriety and effect; namely, by converting 
the insulated piers below into columns of short and massive 
proportions, so as to produce a distylo in antis, or three open 
intercolutints beneath the centre ones of a bexastvle, &c. 

Although we do not exactly agree with those who would 
proscribe coupled columns altogether, we certainly protest 
against them for any kind of pedimented prostyle; such 
disposition has however most unfortunately been adopted in 
the principal portico of Buckingham Palace, owing to which 
what might have been an oetastyle is reduced, as regards 
tho number of iutercolumns, to u tetrastyle. Tho inter- 
colutniiiatioti also is exceedingly irregular, the intcrcolumu 
on each flank being nearly double as wide as tin se in front, 
a defect probably occasioned by the necessity of obtaining 
unusual width there in order to admit the royal slate-car¬ 
riage into the lower portico; for the principal portico, it 
should be observed, is raised upon another formed by a 
Grecian Doric order beneath the Corinthian, »m applied as 
abovo recommended in such case, but continued throughout; 
whereas had there only been solid piers ’. alh the angles 
of the upper portico, the whole would have been in some 
degree improved, although there would still have remained 
the defect of diminutive columns and disproportionately 
wide intercolumns. 

Respecting tho mere temple-porticos of tho anticuts, or 
rather tho external arrangement of columns in such edifices, 
whether confined to the ends or continued along the sides, 
nothing need be said here, because they offer very little 
more than slight variations of the same idea, and those uro 
sufficiently explained in the arriclo Civil Auchitkcti rk. 
But we shall now briefly pass in review some of the porticos 

Porticos amt * otonnades in tho Hist volume of ihc ‘ Libruiy of the Fine Alto,* 
which is illustrated with several other orisiiml plm 
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that raoat deserve notice on account of their plan, to which I 
wc shall confine our attention, passing over all other cir¬ 
cumstances. We shall not therefore attend to the order 
of columns employed in them, nor take any account of their 
dimensions, the plans being drawn not to the same scale, but, 
fot convenience sake, nearly to the same size. We com¬ 
mence with that of the Pantheon at Rome (Fig- I >. attached 
to a circular edifice [Pantheon], and which, as will mataiilly 
be seen, is decidedly different from the usual portico at the 
end or front of a temple, or from those moneprostj les, or 
single external line of columns, which constitute the geno- 
ndity of modern porticos. 



Besides being triprostyle, or having three open inlor- 
coluinns nil its Hanks, it. may lie described as polystyle, 
having col minis within, dividing it. into three avenue.-, or 
aisles, the cetitie one of which is extended by belli:* eon- 
sidt'rabl)'recessed, a cireunisla nee that adds icrj y really to 
the general effect. 

As being, like the preceding, attached to a rotunda, 
have selected for the next plan that of the church ci«! !■', 
Cauovaat Possagno (Fig. 2). This also is a polyxtyL\ •!, -o ;.’i 


altogether different in its arrangement from the other, there 
being here merely a second range of columns behind thoso 
in front, on which account it might bo designated a double 
oclaslylo. 

Fig. 2. 








Although there arc very few decast vie porticos, it is not 
merely as an example of one that we hero exhibit that ol L ni 
versity Col lego ( Fig. It), since it might liavaAeeu such withou t 
being at all worthy of notice for its plan.^R is the case with 
the dodocastyle one of tlio Chamber of Deputies at l aris 
| Pah is], which is no more than a monoproslyle, or single 
line of twelve columns, beneath a pediment. 1 hat ot Uni¬ 
versity College, oil the contrary, projects forward very con¬ 
siderably. it being equal to a triprostyle, or a pseudo-lripro- 
slylo, with one mtercoluum closed up, owing to which it 
appears internally to be partly recessed, to he carried out 
two iniercolumus, uud inward's for the space ot one. Ibis 
! example is further remarkable oil account of the unusual 
: and highly picturesque arrangement ol the steps tunning 
' the ascent up to it, which commence below on each side, 
; nubile above they form a single broad llight, in such manner 
: as to leave screened areas, a a, which serve to admit light 
to the spaces in the basement beneath the portico. 





The portico of the Glyplot lieca at Munich (Fig. -1) [Munich] 
may he described ns monoproslyle, recessed, and polyst\ le, it 
being compounded of an octiistylc advanced only one niici-- 
coluuin before llie vest of the front, and of a lelvtaivic in 
antis behind it, forming five open intercohunii , the oxlent 
of the reeos-cd part, by which means not only v:c.i! ; ichtic.-,-, 
of coliiraniation, but a picturesque play and o otiur t are 
obtained. 



Like that of University College, the portico of 'he National 
Gallery ( Fig. 3) is pseudo-Iriprostylo, consequently projects 


as much as three inteicolumns from the building ; hut, in 
other respects, differs very materially from it, being only 
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partially recessed in the centre, where are two e.olunins London porticos of one with any columns within it. It 
forming a distyle ill antis, the only instance among all our also differs from the other example altogether in the av- 
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rungement of the steps leading up to irrelative to which 
some remarks have already been made. 

The portieoof the pantheon at Paris {Fig. G) offers a more 
singular than judicious arrangementi two columns being pro¬ 



jected at each end so as to produce a group of three at the 
external angles, which, ulthough by no means displeasing 
in the ground-plan, produces an awkward effect in the 

structure itself or an elevation of it; because, instead of 
being included beneath the pediment, those columns and 


their entablature form mere little juiting-out bits, attached 
to the tianks, and almost suggest the idea of its being origi¬ 
nally intended to continue them as lateral colonnades pa¬ 
rallel to the liexaslyle beneath the pediment fas Hi the next 
figure). Though this portico is only hexastyle in front, and 
has only four columns within, there are eighteen altogether, 
besides the Imtf and three quarter columns attached to the 
wall behind, a number sufficient to have formed an oetastyle 
triprostylo with six inner columns,viz.four disposed as in the 
portico of the Pantheon ( Fig. l), and two forming a pronaos 
recess for the centre doorway, as in big. 5. Notwithstanding 
however the faults already adverted to, and that of its wide 
iutcrcolumniation, compensated perhaps in some respect 
by the columns within the portico immediately behind those 
in front (but which defect might, have been obviated by 
merely making an oetastyle within the same space as the 
present hexastyle), notwithstanding these defects, there is 
very much to admire in this example, more especially when 
we compare it with preceding productions of the kind in 
modern times. 

Our next, example, which is the portico of the new Fit/wil- 
liam Museum at Cambridge {big. 7), differs materially from 
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the foregoing one, presenting a richer system of colmnnia- 
tion in some respects; for though, technically speaking, no 
more than a monopiosty'.e oetastyle, it is extended by lateral 
loggias, three intercolumns in width, and lias besides con¬ 
siderable depth within. All that we object to is the substi¬ 
tution of engaged columns for antoo or pilasters, which 
would not only have been more suitable, but have produced 
greater variety ; nor can we lulp thinking it would have 
been very much better to have placed a square pillar instead 
of a column at the inner angles formed by the junction of 
the returns of the oetastyle and the lateral colonnades; both 
because thus* last would have thereby been better defined 
to the eye, and the meeting entablature would have appeared 


to he move solidly supported than when, as now, resting 
upon n circular shaft. Very like this in plan is the portico 
of the Capitol at Washington, whose centre is also an octa- 
style, hut each of the lateral colonnades lias one inten oluniii 
more than those in the Cambridge, building. Internally 
the disposil n of the centre portion or oetastyle resembles 
that of the l’antheou, shown in big. 1. 

Although only a hexastyle, the portico of the Kazan 
Cathedral, St. Petersburg, towards the Nevsky Prospect, is 
an unusually rich example of a polyslyle prostyle, and of 
certain peculiarities of airaugeinent which will he heller un¬ 
derstood from the plan its, el I' (Fig. 8) than from any verbal 
explanation. The cut also shows a portion of the sweeping 


big. 8. 



colonnades fin imitation of those by Bernini in the Piazza 
di San Pietro at Rome), and the mode in which they are 
connected, or rather not connected with, but merely brought 
.up to the portico itself, which is so awkward and disagree- 
* able as materially to detract from the effect of the whole. 

On other porticos, which, whatever may bo their de¬ 
nomination, or whatever tlicir merits in point of style and 
execution, consist of no move than a single range of 
columns in front., we cannot stop to make any remarks, 
although several of them would furnish abundant matter 
for criticism, and among others that of Covent Garden 


Theatre, which, though generally received as such, is any¬ 
thing but a classical composition, the doorways being 
mean in the extreme, more holes in the wall, and the win¬ 
dows above them destroying ail architectural repose and 
breadth of effect. We cannot, however pass over Mr. 
Gandy Deeri tig’s small Doric; distyle in antis, in the front 
of the building originally erected for the Pimlico Proprietary 
School in Ehury Street ( I'ig. It), since it chums to he brought 
forward by us as u solitary example of a portico with an 
inner screen carried up half way behind the columns, and 
with lateral openings at the ei)ds ol' the portico between 
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small antoo, a, a, &c., descending us low 4s the top of the 
screen, anil two of them resting on its exterior emis. The 
idea is a valuable one, and admits of almost endless diver¬ 
sity and new combinations. 



The only other example we shall offer is that of si mi- 1 
circular, or rather segmental loggia, funning the north- | 
west angle of the Hank of England ( Fig. 10), the most t;.,te- j 
l'ul and picturesque piece of design that Sir J. Soane ever ; 
produced. 

The effect of the inner columns, the contrast they afford 1 

7Wi? of 


to the others, their shafts being plain, while the rest are all 
fluted, the varied perspective appearance accordingly us the 
spectator shifts liis station, and the great play of light and 
shade, all render this little bit quite an architectural study. 

Fig. 10. 



The annexed table may he found useful both as facili¬ 
tating comparison and from its containing several additional 
examples, besides supplying various further particular ; in 
regard to some of those which are represented in the plans 
above given. 

PniUcos. 


Architect, 


Dodecaslylc 

JJecastyle 

Octustvle 


Corinth. 


Oelastylo Pe- j 
ripleral j 


Oetnslylc 


llexastylo 


! Doric 
[Ionic 


Pseudo-hexa- Corinth, 
ityle | 


Chamber of Deputies, Parisl Poyot 
Umver-ity College, London'; Wilkins 
Pantiieou. Home j .... 

National Gallery, London I Wilkins 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- Basevi 
bridge 

Victoria Rooms, Bristol Dyer 

Exchange, Glasgow Hamilton 


Buckingham Palace Nash 

Birmingham Town-hall Hansom & 

Welsh 

La Madeleine, Paris Iluve 

Girard College,Philadelphia; Waller 
The Walhalla, Bavaria Klenze 
(ilyplotheca, Munich Klenze 

Great Theatre, Petersburg Tbomond 
Church at Possagno Canova 

Manege, Petersburg Quarenghi 

Roy all ns tit ut ion, Edinburgh 
St. Martin’s, Chai in,;-cross Gibbs 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury llawks- 

ntore 

St. George’s, Tlanover Sq. J, James 
Law Courts, Dublin i Cooler and 


Monoprostvle, sculptured pediment. 

11 yper-diprostyle, recessed. Height of columns .'in feet. 
Hypcr-triprostyle. Polystylo and recessed, 
llypcr-diprostylc, with distyle in antis, recess within. 
Monoprostvle, recessed, and with order continued 
laterally, forming three intcrcolumns on each side. 
Unequal diprostyle, recessed, five intercoliinnis. 

Diprostyle, with two inner columns corresponding 
with second and seventh of the octastyle. 

Columns tinted, their height ‘26 feet. 

Columns JO feet high. Side elevations of twelve in- 
tereolumns on Hanks. 

See Paws. 

Columns 6.0 feet high; marble. 

Monoprostyle, polystyle, recessed, tel nisi vie in antis. 
Monoprost) le. 

Diproslyle, polystyle, double octastyle. 

Monoprosty le, polystylo, recessed. 

Diprostyle, height of columns .'M feet. 

Diprostyle, live arched doors, and five arched windows 
above them. 

Monoprostvle. 


Kazan Church, Petersburg Vonjnikbin Diprostyle, polystylo, a triple liexastylc. 

Pantheon, Paris^ Soiilllot Rebels within portico, height ol'columns 62 feet. 

Madrc di Iddio, Turin Buon>ig- A diprostylo, attached to a rotunda. Two inner 

norc columns behind the penultimate ones in front. 

Custom-house, New York W. Ross Mouoprostyle. White marble ; columns 32 feel high: 

St. Nicholas s, Potsdam Schinkel Hy per-iuonoprostyle. 

Bel Idem Hospital, London Lewis Monoprostyle ; height of columns 36 feet. 

Post-OHiee, London Smirkc Diproatyle, recessed, columns 37 feet high. 

1 hcatre, Berlin Schinkel Monoprostyle, flight of steps in front. 

East India House, London Jnpp Pseudo-prostyle; height of columns 30 feet. 

St.Panovas’Church,Loudon. Messrs. In- Mouoprostyle; florid Ionic; columns 36 lcet high. 

| wood ’ ^ 

Royal Institution, Munches j C. Barry Monoprostyle. Order continued laterally, forming 
te /' fr I Ioggiasofthreeiniercolumns on each side'of prostyle” 

I ost-Otliee, Dublin : E. Johnston Monoprostyle, columns 36 feel high, fluted. 

Kaadhus, Copenhagen j llnusen Monoprostyle; deep recess in centre with steps. 

Colosseum, London I D. Burton A monoprostyle attached to a polygon. 

Hunterian Museum, Gias-j .... Monoprostyle, recessed, with a distyle in antis. 


Gibbs Diprostyle, lit 

llawks- Diprostyle, liv 

more above them 

J. James Monoprostyle. 
Cooley and Monoprostyle. 
G tuition 


Custom-house, New York 
St. Nicholas's, Potsdam 
Bet Idem Hospital, London 
Post-Ofliee, London 
Theatre, Berlin 
East India House, London 


Buon.-ig- 

nore 

W. Ross 
•Schinkel 
Low is 
Smirkc 
Schinkel 
J npp 


Royal Institution, Manches j C. Barry 

ter I 

Post-Office, Dublin ! F. Johns 

Raadhus, Copenhagen j llnusen 

Colosseum, London I D. Burtc 

Hunterian Museum, Gias- . . . , 
gow 

County-hall, Chester T. Harris 

I Wacht-Gebaude, Berlin Schinkel 

Front of Roman Catholic . . . . 
_Chapel, Finsbury Circus_ 


f. Harrison Monoprostyle, polystyle, recessed. A double liexastyle- 
Schinkcl Monoprostyle, recessed as a tctraslyle in antis. 

.... Four pilasters and two columns beneath a pediment. 
_ or five intercolumus. 


G»lc>. [Dorsetshire.] 

PORTLAND, DUKE OF. rPm/l 
PORTLAND (America). [Maine.] 

POR I LAND OOLI1E, a term in geology, synonymous 
with epiouhte of Brongniart, and upper oolite of some Eng¬ 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND STONE. [Dorsetshire.] 

PORTLAND VASE. The beautiful specimen of nn- 
tient art known by this name, but formerly bearing the appel¬ 
lation of the Barhcrini Vase, is one of the choicest trea¬ 
sures deposited in the British Museum. The time of its pro¬ 
duction is now unknown; but it i$ presumed to be the work 
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of a Grecian artist. The first information we have respect¬ 
ing il is, that, about the middle of the sixteenth century 
the vase was found enclosed in a marble sarcophagus, 
within a sepulchral chamber, under the mount called the 
Monte del'd ratio, about two miles and a half from Rome 
on the road leading to Frascati. This sepulchral chamber 
appears to have been the tomb of the emperor Alexander 
Sevcrus and of his mother Julia Mamnuea; and the vase 
was probably a cinerary urn belonging to the sepulchre. Bar- 
toli, in his work on Roman and Etruscan sepulchres ((Hi 
Antichi Sepolrri, 1704), has given a sectional represen¬ 
tation of the Monte del Gratio, with the hollow sepulchre 
within, and the spot in which the sarcophagus was found 
lying. The elegance of form and the admirable workman¬ 
ship of the vase procured for it, as well as for the snreo- 

I diagus which enclosed it, a place in the palace of the 
larberini family at Rome, where il remained more than 
two centuries; after which il became the property of Sir 
William Hamilton, from whom il passed to the Duchess of 
Portland. At length, in the year IS 10, it was deposited in 
the British Museum by the Duke of Portland, and placed 
on an octagonal table in the middle of the small ante room 
(No. '.)) at the head of the stairs leading from the gallery 
of antiquities. 

This vase was said by Montfaueon to he formed of a pre¬ 
cious stone; but subsequent examination has shown the 
material to be dark blue glass, relieved by figures and 
devices in white enamel. It is about ten inches in 
height, and beautifully curved from the top downwards: 
the diameter at the top being about three inches and 
a half; at the neck or smallest part, two inches; at the 
largest part (mid-height), seven inches; and at the bottom, 
five inches; with two handles, one on each side. The blue 
tint of the glass is rich and beautiful, and is rendered still 
more so by the contrast of the delicate white enamel of 
which the figures are formed. These figures are seven in 
number, three men, three women, and a winged Cupid ; but 
the story or scene repri -ented has never been satisfactorily 
explained, although many attempts at explanation have 
been made. Dr. King (Archtrolog in, vol. viii.) endeavours to 
show, by a somewhat forced construction, that the scene 
hail a mythological relation (o the birth and acts of the 
emperor Alexander Sevcrus ; and other theories of a simi¬ 
lar kind have been advanced. The figures however, what¬ 
ever may be their import, are placed in the following order: 
on entering the ante-room one of the handles is first seen, 
having beneath it a wild-looking head, with long hair and 
beard ; near the handle (to the right) is a male figure 
standing under a kind of porch, and offering his extended 
arm to a female seated oil the ground, over whose head 
bends the branch of a tree: a winged hoy is hovering over 
these two figures; and to the right is a man leaning his 
elbow, in an easy attitude, on his knee, the foot being raised 
on a stone, and his chin resting on his hand. \Ve then come 
to the second handle, which has a head under it similar to 
that on the opposite side; near this handle is a man seated 
on a stone, and looking at a female figure reclining in an 
■ easy and elegant attitude, with an inverted torch in her left 
hand, and the right passing over her head; the branch of 
a tree bends over lier, and at her left hand is another mule 
figure, who is looking towards her, and holding a staff in 
liis left hand. These figures arc about five inches in height, 
and arc modelled or moulded with minute accuracy. Being 
different in colour and in opacity from the glass on which 
they are laid, they must have been fashioned before being 
fixed ou the vase; yet the union has been so complete that 
no joint can be seen between them, and the minute details 
of the figures have not been in the slightest degree in¬ 
jured by the heat which in all probability was necessary 
"for the process of cementation. At the bottom of the vase 
is an enamelled head and bust of a figure whose hand is 
elevated towards the mouth, and who has a fine Grecian 
outline of face. As this part of the vase cannot be seen in 
its present position, a cast of it is attached to the stand on 
which the vase is placed. Dr. King was of opinion that 
this lioad was part of a larger work, and was cemented on 
'the vase by a process different from that employed on the 
other parts. 

A mould of the vase was made by Peehler, the gem en¬ 
graver, while il was in the possession of the Barbcvirii 
family ; and from this mould a certain number of casts in 
plaster of Paris were taken by Mr. Tassie, who afterwards 
destroyed the mould. Mr. Wedgwood made a small num¬ 


ber of copies of this vase, which were sold at about twenty- 
live guineas each, and which were distinguished for the 
admirable skill displayed in their production. The moulds 
employed for these copies are, we believe, still in exist¬ 
ence; but the extreme difficulty of the manufacture ren¬ 
ders their production, as a commercial speculation, unpro¬ 
fitable. 

PORTO BELLO. [Puerto Beelo.J 
PORTPATRICK. [Wioton shirk.] 

PORTO. [Oporto .J 
PORTO SANTO. [Madeira.] 

PORTA. BACCIO DELLA. IBaccio.] 

PORTRAIT <J\>rtrait. French ; liitrattn, Italian; Bild- 
niss, Gorman; Imago, Latin; ifrwe, Greek). A portrait, 
strictly speaking, signifies the likeness of anything what¬ 
ever, whether animate or inanimate, either drawn or co¬ 
loured upon a flat surface: in a more restricted sense it 
signifies a drawing or a painting representing the likeness 
of any particular individual; but it is also frequently ap¬ 
plied to the pictures of animals. 

Portrait, says Lord Orford, is the only true histo¬ 
rical painting. Its uses are manifest; it administers to the 
affections, it preserves to the world the features of those 
who, for their services, have merited the gratitude of man¬ 
kind, and of those who have been in any way remarkable 
for their own actions or through their position in society ; 
and in a simply historical point of view, it illustrates the 
costume and habits of past ages. 

Portraiture seems to be almost as antient as the art of 
painting itself; indeed, according to the romantic legend 
told by Pliny (Hint. Nat., xxxv. t2, 14), it was in Greece 
the origin of the imitative arts; an enamoured Corinthian 
maid traced the profile of her lover around his shadow cast 
by a lamp upon the wall. 

The most antient portraits extant, if they can he termed 
such, are those which have been found in the cases of 
mummies: there is a singularly fine specimen of these pre¬ 
served in the Egyptian museum of the Louvre in Paris ; and 
there is also one of mean execution in the British Museum. 

It was a custom among the antients, in very early times, 
for warriors to have their portraits painted upon their 
shields, called by the Romans imuginus dipconnn, or 
imagines clipeatrr, and these shields were frequently dedi¬ 
cated in the temples in honour of their owners when de¬ 
ceased, or placed by victors as trophies (rlipci votivi). Thu 
portraits were most probably painted in wax, but that hoy 
were well executed is very doubtful. (Pliny, xxxv. 3.) 

Among the Romans, in the time of the republic, the 
possession of the portraits of their ijncestors (imagines ma- 
jorum) was a proof of nobility, for by the jus imaginnm 
none were permitted to make portraits of thcinsolies ex¬ 
cept those who had themselves or whose ancestors had 
borne some curulc magistracy ; and Roman families wen? 
accustomed to boast of their Jumostv imagines as a proof of 
their antient nobility. (Cie ., In Pisonem, 1.) Tlio.-e por¬ 
traits or images, which were of wax, were preserved mill 
great care by their posterity, and were only brought out 
upon great occasions or carried before them in funeral pro¬ 
cessions. (Pliny, xxxv. 2.) They wore probably painted busts, 
fortho art of casting with wax in plaster moulds taken from 
the life was, according to Pliny (xxxv. 12, 44), invented .is 
early as the time of Alexander, by Lysistratus the brother of 
Lysippus. It seems that the Romans were also sometimes 
in the habit of prefixing the portraits of authors to their 
works. Martini mentions one of Virgil (xiv. isii). 

Thu most antient portrait-} linter of extraordinary merit 
on record was apparently Dionysius of Colophon : he is 
praised by Aristotle (Poet., 2) for the fidelity of Ins paintings ; 
and from what Plutarch says ( Ti. .»»/., 30 of the high lini-li 
of his works, wo may perhaps term him the Holbein of an¬ 
tiquity: ho flourished, as nearly as can he ascertained, 
shortly after the time of Polyguotus and Phidias, about 
430 B.c. 

The most famous portrait-pain ter a. long the antients 
was Apelles: he enjoyed the exclusive privilege of.painting 
the portraits of Alexander: one of his most celebrated pic¬ 
tures was a portrait of that monarch as Jupiter, called the 
‘ Alexander Ceraunophoros,’ for which, according to the in¬ 
credible account of Pliny (xxxv. 10, 36), he received twenty 
talents of gold (upwards ot 50,000/. sterling); so hu ge a sum, 
that it was measured to the painter, not counted .(‘ liioiisnra, 
non numero*). Most of the pictures of Apelles were por¬ 
traits in an extended sense, yet it is doubtful whether before 
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the time of the Roman emperors there was a distinct class ' 
of painters who confined themselves to portraits (‘imagi- j 
num picturesPliny, xxxv. II, 10). Even in the great days 
of Italian art there was not a distinct class of portrait pain¬ 
ters as in the present times; and it is an incontestable fact, 
that although upon the whole the number of good portrait- 
painters has very much increased, still portrait-painting 
itself has not improved since such has become the practice. 

The success of a portrait depends upon the sitter as well 
as upon the painter, and it may he spoiled by the bad taste 
of the one or the other. Excellence in portraiture consists ; 
in placing every feature in its proper place, in a correctness , 
of modelling, a judicious arrangement of light and shade j 
suited to the complexion of the subject, and in tasteful at- j 
tire and an unaffected and simple attitude; the former are i 
within the province of the painter, the latter in that of the j 
Bitter. Much of the character may be shown by the pos- . 
turc, and the painter should adopt that which appears must 
natural to his sitter, for the habits of nature must be dis¬ 
tinguished from those of fashion; no defect, is more strik¬ 
ing in a portrait, than a forced and affected attitude. 

In every portrait the countenance of the person repre¬ 
sented should cm. Iituto lhe picture ; all accessories must 
lie kept subordinate to the principal object, and should not 
engage the alU-mi-e except when expressly examined, for 
they are the ineie adjuncts necessary to indicate the cha¬ 
racter, rank, or lintio; of the original. Upon these princi¬ 
ples a good portrait must he a good picture, for the beauty 
of a picture consists in the harmony of the whole in com¬ 
position, colour, and execution : and when every part has 
received no more of the painter’s attention than its local im¬ 
portance requires, a picture cannot in any particular deviate 
from the truth, simplicity, and unity of nature. Fancy cos¬ 
tumes are injurious to portraits as portraits, for a general 
resemblance being the principal object of portraiture, the 
subject should be clothed as usual, and the more simple the 
attire, the more prominent and consequently llie more import¬ 
ant will be the head, which is the principal object. Whatever 
deviations are allowed from this principle, although the pic¬ 
ture may perhaps gain in pictorial effect, it must lose as a 
portrait. A mere insipid transcript of the features, and an 
equally minute attention to the detail of the accessories, are 
a degradation of portrait. There is no other difference between 
historical painting and portrait painting than that portrait 
exacts a stricter attention to the individual character, and 
consequently requires a more careful execution of the head, 
hut the draperies and accessories should be equally bold and 
free as in historical painting. Large canvasses, and what 
are termed full-lengths, arc ill suited to portrait, and the 
latter are seldom successful even under the mo-t able hands, 
llow often we see a great held of canvass, where the head 
is a mere speck, and is generally lost in the mass of acces¬ 
sories, of trees, columns, or draperies ;* these are pictures of 
robes, not of men, and are only tolerable as state portraits, 
when the insignia of rank or office are more important than 
the individuals. Such should be termed Iconics UlicovtKoi) 
rather than portraits. [Pa> t aeni t s.] 

Expression is perhaps the most important study in por¬ 
trait. To represent the true character of an individual, the 
countenance should be painted in repose, when no particular 
sentiment or passion predominates ; for an otherwise good 
picture may lie rendered a very bad portrait through the in¬ 
judicious adoption of some transitory expression, or the in¬ 
troduction of a smile put on for the occasion, when perhaps 
the mouth is smiling whilst the eyes are languid and fa¬ 
tigued. The expression may he also materially injured by 
exaggerating the local tints, which in most cases has the 
effect of changing the complexion, and the particular ex¬ 
pression of every individual depends upon the complexion 
as well as upon the relative proportions of the features. It 
is by accurately giving these proportions that what 
is called a striking likeness is produced, and this may be 
accomplished without entering into any minute detail of the 
parts; the features are indicated rather than expressed: this 
is u principle of historical painting, hut is a stylo only fit for j 
the portraits of public characters, or such as are to be placed 
in spacious localities, and must bo viewed at a distance. 

Such portraits, when even of only tolerable resemblance, 
are generally pronounced to be striking likenesses, es¬ 
pecially by those who have but an imperfect knowledge of 
the persons represented; for they are themselves unac¬ 
quainted with any move of the physiognomy of the origi¬ 
nals than they see expressed in the pictures. These portraits 


however lose their resemblance cillier upon close inspection 
or upon a prolonged view. 

The most successful painters of portrait in modern times 
have been Lionardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Sebastian del Piombo, 
Giorgione, Paris Bordone,Titian, Velasquez, Holbein, Hals, 
Rembrandt, and Vandyck; and the following pictures 
arc amongst the finest specimens of portrait painting 
extant:—his own portrait by Lionardo da Vinci, in 
the portrait gallery at Forence ; Andrea Doria, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, in the Palazzo Doria at Rome; the 
head of Guido by Simone Cuntarini, in the Academy at 
Bologna; Titian and Aretiu, by Titian, in the royal collec¬ 
tion at Windsor; Pope Innocent X., liy Velasquez, in the 
Palazzo Doria at Rome; the Meyer Family, by Holbein, in 
the gallery at Dresden; and the head of Gevartius, by 
Vandyck, in the National Gallery in London. 

Of the portrait painters of more recent times, Memrs, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, David, Gerard, and Lawrence 
have enjoyed the greatest celebrity. 

PORTSMOUTH, a corporate town in Hampshire, on 
the coast of the English Channel, and the principal station 
of the English navy; it is fifi miles in a direct line south¬ 
west of St. Paul’s, London, or 7.1 from the General Post- 
Office by the mail-road through Kingston, Guildford. Go- 
dalming, and Petersfield; in 50“ 17' N. lat. and 1° 7 ' \V. 


long. 

The harbour of Portsmouth is formed by the western end 
of an inlet of the British Channel, which, with its various 
creeks, extends nearly sixteen miles from west to east, from 
Farehum, in Hampshire, to Fishhourn, a village close to 
Chichester in Sussex; and about four miles, on an average, 
from the open sea, inland. Two large alluvial islands. 
Port sea island on the west and Ilayling island on the cast, 
divide this inlet into three parts: the westernmost and 
smallest part forms Portsmouth harbour, between Port sea 
island and the main: the middle portion, between Portsoa 
island and Ilayling island, forms Langston harbour; and 
the eastern part, between Ilayling island and the main, 
is divided by a smaller island (Thorney Island) into Ems- 
worth channel and Chichester harbour. Each of these 
divisions presents, when the tide is up, a noble sheet 
of water; but when the tide is out, they art* chiefly occupied 
by mud-banks, separated by channels of greater or less 
width. The greater depth of the channel, the narrowness 
of the entrance, anil the consequent facility of defending 
it, render Portsmouth harbour by far the best of the 
three. The roadstead between the mouth of Portsmouth 
harbour and the Isle of Wight forms an anchorage, part of 
which is well known under the name of Spit head. Adjacent 
to Spithcad, on the coast of the Isle of Wight, near the 
eastern extremity of the island, is the bay of St. Helen’s, a 
place of rendezvous for tlio navy; and near the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, between Cowes and Ityde, is the Mother- 
hank, an anchorage for smaller vessels. 

The excellence of the port attracted the notice of the Ito 
mans, who established a station at Porchester on its northern 
shore ; this was probably the Portus Adurni, or perhaps the 
‘ Portus Magnus’ of the Nothin; and the element of the 
Roman name Port us lias been transmitted directly or me¬ 
diately to the modern Port-chestcr, Portsoa (Port*s-cv, ‘ the 
island of the port’), Ports-moulh, Ports-down, and Gos-port. 
The decline of Port-cliester, where there are still some Ro¬ 
man remains [Hampshire], is ascribed to the retiring of 
the sea, in consequence of which tho inhabitants removed 
and built Portsmouth, which is first noticed in the * Saxon 
Chronicle’ on occasion of the landing (a.j>. 501) of a body of 
Saxons, allies of Ccnlic, founder of the West-Saxon king¬ 
dom. The leader of this body is said to have been called 
Porta, and some have supposed the name of Portsmouth 
to have been derived from this circumstance; but tho ety¬ 
mology given above appears much move probable. [Hamp¬ 
shire.] 

Portsmouth was a place of importance in the time of 
Henry I. Robert of Normandie landed here with a strong 
force (a.d. 1101), when ho came to dispute tho crown with 
Henry [IIknry I.] ; and tho empress Maud, with her sup¬ 
porter the Earl of Gloucester, lauded here (a.d. 1130 or 114»>) 
to dispute tho crown with Stephen. Richard I. granted to 
the town a charter, with the privilege of a weekly rnurket 
and a yearly fair of fifteen days; and from some antient re¬ 
cords it has lately been ascertained that there was a naval 
station at Portsmouth in the reign of John. In the time 
of Richard II- (a.d. 1377), Portsmouth was burned by the 
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French. Edward IV. and Ricliard III. secured it by forti¬ 
fications; which were completed by Henry VII. lu the 
reign of Henry VIII., it became the principal if not the only 
station of the English navy, and in a.d. 1544 an indecisive 
engagement between the English and French fleets took 
place off Spit head. In the time of Cliarlesl. (a.d. 1628), the 
duke of Buckingham, who had come down to hasten the 
equipment of the armament for the relief of Rochelle, wins 
assassinated here. In the great civil war, the town was garri¬ 
soned for the parliament. The marriage of Charles II. with 
Catherine of Braganza was celebrated here (a.d. 1662). 
Since the time of Henry VIII. the fortifications have been 
so far extended (especially in the reigns of Charles II., Wil¬ 
liam HI., and George III.) as to be now impregnable. It 
is said to require a garrison of 13,500 men to man the 
works and the forts, in ease of a siege. The moats, which 
are wide and deep, can he filled with water from the sea. 

The town of Portsmouth is situated at the south-western 
extremity of Port mm island, and just at the entrance of the 
harbour. It is enclosed by fortifications forming a semi¬ 
circle to landward, and has an area of 110 acres; it con¬ 
tained, in 1831, 1195 houses (beside 6 building and 40 un¬ 
inhabited), inhabited by 1627 families; the population was 
The streets, with the exception of High-street, 
sire narrow, and consist of houses of inferior appear¬ 
ance. There sire some substantial houses in High-street, 
and on the Grand Parade, which is sit the western end 
of High-si reel. North of Portsmouth is Purtsea, consider- 
ahluMMto: than Portsmouth, extending along the harbour, 
aiti^^^^pniug the dock-yard and the principal establish- 
nunHpPincctcd with it. Portsea, like Portsmouth, is 
strongly fortified, and ils defences arc so united with those 
of Portsmouth, that the two towns may be considered as com¬ 
prehended in tiie circuit of one fortress. The streets of Ports¬ 
mouth and Portsea arc well lighted and paved. Outside the 
fortifications of these two towns are extensive suburbs, as 
Soulhsca on the east of Portsmouth, Laud port adjacent to 
Poitsea, and Mile End and Kingston rather more remote. 
Some of the houses in Ihc suburbs are handsome, especially 
those on Soiithsea Common; others, though neatly and 
regularly built, are smaller and of inferior description. 
There are some groups of habitations less connected with 
Portsmouth. All these suburbs arc in the parish of Port¬ 
sea, which comprehends the whole of Portsea island, except 
the town of Portsmouth, some extra-parochial districts, 
chiefly belonging to government, on the cast, side, on the 
shore of Langston harbour, formerly occupied by some sal¬ 
terns, and the northern extremity of the island, which is in 
Whinnering parish. 

The mou th of Portsmouth harbour is about two miles wide 
between Fort Monkton and Southsea Castle, two strong forts 
erected to command the approach. Within these points the 
passage narrows to about a furlong, at what may be con¬ 
sidered the true entrance into the harbour: within this 
entrance the harbour widens to half a mile between the 
dock-yard at Portsea and the town of Gosport on the oppo¬ 
site side; farther in, it expands to the width of three miles, 
and contains tho three small low islands—Pewit Island, 
Horsea Island, and Whale Island. There is sufficient depth 
of water for a first-rate ship to enter the harbour at almost any 
time of the tide. About a mile and a half from lliu entrance 
the main channel branches into three arms, leading respec¬ 
tively to Fareliam, Porchester, and Portsbridgc and the 
northern end of Portsea Island. The dockyard is the 
largest in tho kingdom, covering from 115 to 120 acres; it 
has a wharf-wall along the harbour of nearly three quar¬ 
ters of a mile, and is enclosed on the land side by a wall 
fourteen feet high, which completely separates it from the 
town. It includes a ropcliouse, anchor-wharfs, un anchor- 
forge, a copper-sheathing foundry and mills; block, mast, 
sail and rigging, and other store houses; a grand basin, in 
which vessels are received with all their standing and run¬ 
ningrigging to be repaired; building-slips,docks for repair¬ 
ing—in a word, all that is requisite for tho construction, 
equipment, armament, and repair of vessels. There arc 
also residences for the port admiral, the admiral superin- 
tendant and the other officers of the yard, a chapel, a school 
for Naval Architecture, and other buildings. The block- 
machinery, invented by Mr. Mark Joambard Brunei, is an 
admirablo manifestation of mechanical skill; it is impelled 
by steam. r I here arc forty-four machines which are arranged 
in three sets for blocks of different sizes. They take the 
rough timber, cut it up, shape and boro it, aud carry the 


process through to tho completion of the blocks. The ma¬ 
chinery is capable of producing 1400 blocks daily, and sup¬ 
plies the whole of the British Navy. The number of men 
employed in the dockyard, in time of war, has amounted 
to 4000 and even 5000. The dockyard has three times been 
seriously injured by fire: in 1760, from tho effect of light¬ 
ning; in 1770, from an unascertained cause; and in 1776, 
from the attempt of an incendiary, John Aitkin, otherwise 
4 Jack the painter,’ who was executed f<>r the crime at the 
dock-gates, on a gallows C l feet high, and afterwards hung 
in chains on the Leach, ou the west side of the entrance of 
the harbour. Adjacent to the dock yard is the spacious and 
well furnished Gun-wharf and its connected buildings. It 
is the grand depot for cannons, shot, and every description 
of ordnance stores. 

Tho parish church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth, is a spa¬ 
cious building, including some anlient portions, but mingled 
with additions of various later periods. The tower is 120 
feet high, and forms a good mark for seamen, but the archi¬ 
tecture is heavy and tasteless. it is surmounted by a cu¬ 
pola and lantern ; the whole is crowned by the model of a 

ship, which serves as a vane. The garrison chapel is. an tho 
Grand Parade; it is an anlient structure which belonged 
to tho hospital of 4 Donuts Dei’ (House of God), repaired 
and fitted up for the officers and soldiers of the garrison. The 
parish church of St. Mary, Portsea, is iu (he suburb of 
Kingston; it is an anlient building surrounded by one of 
the largest, burial-grounds in the kingdom. The chapels of 
St. George and St. John, in Portsea, are commodious edi¬ 
fices of little architectural beauty, erected in the latter half 
of tho last century: the new church of St. Paul, Southsea, 
capable of accommodating I960 persons, is a quadrangular 
buildin g, i|i the perpendicular style of Gothic architecture, 
with fqdflnw turrets at the angles; the church ol' All 
Saints, End, is of similar architecture, with a hand¬ 
some western front, crowned with a bell-turret, and will ac¬ 
commodate more than i700 persons. Anew Gothic church 
with a tower has been built at Portsmouth, capable of hold¬ 
ing above 1200 persons, and another of very pleasing archi¬ 
tecture is in course of erection in Portsea: making alto¬ 
gether nine places of worship of the establishment. Tho>e 
of the Protest ant Dissenters are yet more numerous ; and 
there are a Roman Catholic chapel and a Jews’ synagogue. 

Among the other public buildings are the town-ball with 
a covered rnarket-plaeo underneath, iu High Street; the 
governor’s house, on the Grand Parade, originally part of 
the hospital of Doinus Dei, but so much altered as to re¬ 
tain little of its monastic appearance; the residence of 
the lieutenant-governor; the theatre; the building of 
the Philosophical Society; and a national school house, 
with elegant concert, assembly, and card looms above: 
all these are iu Portsmouth. The ramparts are planted 
with trees, and form an agreeable promenade ; the .-Hint¬ 
ing battery, at the end of the Parade, commands a fine 
view of the anchorage of Spit head aud tho Isle of Wight. 
Oil llio London road, about two miles from the town, ex¬ 
tending from the road to the harbour, is an extensive ceme¬ 
tery, laid out and planted with trees, and furnished with a 
chapel fertile burial service, and an office for the officiating 
minister. 

The population of Portsmouth has been given : that of 
Portsea, iu 1831, was 42,306 ; of Portsmouth and Portsea 
together, 00,389. (Pop. Returns .) Of the inhabitants of 
Portsea, 14,874 were iu the town, 23,325 in the suburbs. 
(lh’p.oj' Alunir.ip. ("orpor. Cuimnissioners.) The area of 
Portsea parish is given in the same Return at 4980 acn-s; 
tho number of inhabited houses at 8215, bc-.ide 57 build¬ 
ing and 327 uninhabited; and the number of families at 
9767. The trade of the place, which is considerable at all 
times, but especially in time of war, depends much upon 
the expcndiluii! connected with nr caused by tlie naval 
station and dockyard, and is of a very miscellaneous cha¬ 
racter. 

The port extends front the town of Enisvvurtii, oft Ems- 
worth channel on the east, to the entrance of Southampton 
Water on tho west; aud includes Portsmouth and Lang-mn 
harbours, Enisworth channel, and t he roadsteads of Spuhcud 
and the bayof St. Helen’s between Portsmouth and the l.-lc of 
Wight. There is considerable coasting and foreign tiado car¬ 
ried on. The Portsmouth and A run Canal was originally 
carried nearly across Portsea Island (entering it from Lang¬ 
ston harbour, across which the canal boats arc towed by 
steam) to its terminus in a capacious basin at Landporl; 
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but the creek at Portsbridge has, since the lost peace, been 
rendered navigable. Barges have thus direct access to the 
docks und wharfs of the harbour and, the towns surrounding 
it, and the eut being now useless, the basin lias been 
filled up und built upon. There is a considerable im¬ 
port of coal (it lias increased thirty per cent, in the 
last ten years), and also of cattle, from tlie Isle of Wight 
and from the west of England. Fifty thousand sheep have 
been brought in in a single year. Corn and provisions are 
brought in from Ireland, eggs from France, timber from 
the Baltic, and wine is imported direct fiom the Continent. 
Several steam-vessels visit the port, some of which go and 
return several times in the day ; and there are others which 
touch here in their passage. Communication is thus kept, 
up with the Isle of Wight, Southampton, Plymouth, and 
Havre. A considerable part of the land round" the town is 
laid out in market-gardens, from which the town is supplied 
with excellent vegetables. Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat tirday 
are market-days. There is a yearly fair of fifteen days from 
the 10th of July ; and a holyday fair, held on Porlsdown 
Hill, at the close of Portsmouth fair, is much frequented. 

Tlie corporation of Portsmouth is said to have been esta¬ 
blished by Henry 1., but the earliest known charter is of 
Richard I.; many subsequent charters were granted. The 
borough limits formerly included the parish and town of 
Portsmouth, the town of l’ortst a, and a considerable part 
of the parish of Portsca, extending along the harbour, the 
whole of which w as in the jurisdiction of the corporation. 
By the Boundary Act the limits were extended, for parlia¬ 
mentary purposes, so as to include the whole parish of 
Porlsea; ana by the Municipal Reform Act flic parlia¬ 
mentary limits thus extended were adopted for municipal 
purposes. Tlio enlarged borough is divided into six wards. 
The number of aldermen was fixed, by the Mmanual Re¬ 
nin Act, at 11; the number of councillors at 4^B|uarlcr- 
scssions for the borough are held. There is T^^ourt of 
Record, having jurisdiction in all peisonal actions, and 
petty-sessions are held three times in the week. The j 
prison is not well situated, nor is it suliicieut. for the j 
proper classification of the prisoners. There is neither 
chapel nor chaplain. The place is kept dean, but tlie dis¬ 
cipline is considered too lax. {Inspectors of Prisons' Third 
Report.) The average number of prisoners is 50. Ports¬ 
mouth first returned members to parliament ‘23 Edward I.; 
the number of voters, before the Reform Act, was very 1 
small, but is now considerable. The number on the register j 
in 1835-36 was 14311. j 

Tlie living of Portsmouth is a vicarage, of the clear yearly : 
value of 555with a glebe-house. The living of Portsca is 
also a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 606/., with a 
glebe-house. The perpetual curacies of the chapels are, in 
clear yearly value, as follows: St. George’s, 45/., with a glebe- 
house; St. John’s, 141/., with a glebe-house; St. Paul’s, 
Soulhsea, 310/.; and All Saints, Mile End, lfiO/. The vicar 
of Portsca is patron of these, except St. John’s, to which 
the proprietors of pews present. 

There were, in 1833, in the parishes of Portsmouth and 
Purtsea, an infant school, with 40 children, held in Porlsea 
workhouse; a grammar school for 20 free scholars; a large 
school, called ‘The Beneficial Society School,’with from 
2 iHi to 300 boys; ‘The Porlsea Institution,’ for 110 girls; 
two Lancastcrian schools, with 250 boys and 112 girls; two 
national schools, with 400 boys and 160 girls; ‘ the seamen's 
school,’ with 210 hoys and 80 girls; a‘national school of 
industry,’ with 40 boys and 40 gills; two workhouse schools, 
with 70 boys and 60 girls; and four other schools, wholly 
or partly supported by subscription, with 271 children of 
both sexes. There was a proprietary school, with 100 boys, 
and there were about two hundred and seventy day or 
boarding and day schools, most of them of a very humble 
description. There were Returns of the number of scholars 
from two hundred and seventeen of these schools, which 
contained 1243 hoys, 475 girls, and 2657 children of sex not 
distinguished. There were, at the same time, twenty-six | 
Sunday-schools, with 462!) scholars of both sexes. Some 
of the charity and most of the Sunday-schools have lending 
libraries attached. There are a Portsmouth and Porlsea 
Literary and Philosophical Society, with a tolerably exten¬ 
sive museum; an institution, called ‘The Hampshire 
Literary Society,’ with a valuable collection of books; and a 
Mechanics' Institution. 

Beside the fortifications of the two towns of Portsmouth 
and Portsca, the island of Portsca has strong defences. On 


ihe southern extremity is Sotithsea Castle, built by 
Henry VIII., mounted with heavy cunnon, and com¬ 
manding the approach to the harbour from the eastward ; 
and on the eastern point, at the entrance 1o Langston har¬ 
bour, which it commands, is Fort Cumberland, a large fort, 
erected in 1746, and mounted with 100 heavy guns. 
Tlio entrance to the island from the north is defended by 
lines, carried along the bank of the channel which separates 
the island from the mainland, and by other works at 
Hilsea, four miles from Portsmouth. Fort Monkton, which 
commands the approach to the harbour from the west, cor¬ 
responding in situation to Soulhsea Castle on the east, is 
not on Porlsea Island, nor are the fortifications of thu town 
of Gosport , on the shore of the harbour opposite Portsmouth, 
but both these may be considered as part of the system of 
defences which protect Portsmouth harbour. 

PORTUGAL, THE KINGDOM OF, is the most west¬ 
erly kingdom of Europe. It forms part of the Spanish pen¬ 
insula, and is not divided from Spain by any well defined 
natural boundaries. All the great livers of Portugal, the 
Minho, the Douro, the Tagus, and the Guadiana, have their 
sources in Spain, and belong to Portugal only in the lower 
part of their basins. The Mondego is the only considerable 
river which has its sources and iis whole course within the 
limits of Portugal. Portugal is hounded on the north by 
the Spanish province of Galicia; on the east by the Spanish 
provinces of Leon, Kstremadura, and Andalusia; and on 
the south and west by the ocean. Its greatest lenglli is 
about 350 miles from north to south, and its breadt h va ries 
from 00 to 125 miles. Its area is reckoned at ahmHMKSOO 
square miles, or about 10,000 square miles inor^^^Htoio 
area of Ireland. It has a coast-line of about 511(1^(0^ of 
which about 400 miles face tho west. 

Mountains, <y-c. —The country is intersected by several 
ridges which are a continuation of the chains which cross 
Spain from cast to west. In the north, the Serra do 
Maraon is a continuation of the mountains of Astorga, 
which divide the waters of the Minho from those of 
the Douro. It enters Portugal north of Bniganza, and 
covers the greatest part of tho province of Tras os Montes 
and part of that of Enfre Douro o Minho. South 
of the Douro is the Sc/ra de Alcuhn, which divides the 
basin of the Douro from that, of the Mondego; and south 
of the Mondego is tlie Serra de Estrella, a continuation of 
the Sierra de Gala, which is the western part of the great 
central ridge of Castile that divides the waters of the Douro 
from those of the Tagus and the Mondego. The Serra do 
Junto, which is a continuation of the Estrella, runs nearly 
parallel to the coast, and terminates in the high promontory 
called Cabo da Roca. the most western point of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. The highest summits of the Serra 
de Estrella are between 6000 and 650(1 feet above the sea. 
South of the Tagus, tlio Sierra de San Pedro, a continua¬ 
tion of tho Montanas de Toledo, enters Portugal near Por- 
talegre, and divides the basin of the Tagus from that of the 
Guadiana. Farther south is tho Serra de Monchique, 
which may he called a continuation of the Sierra Morena, 
being separated from it only by tho course of the Guadiana. 
The great chains of the Portuguese mountains have a 
general inclination from north-east to south-west, and they 
throw off numerous offsets, which cover a great part of thu 
country. Between these chains are the throe great basins 
of the Douro, Mondego, and Tagus. [Bkira ; Estiiema- 
ihtra (Portuguese).] South of the Tagus is the plain of 
Alcmtejo, the largest in Portugal, which is divided on tho 
south-east by the mountains of Portalcgre, Estrcmoz, and 
Evora from the basin of tho Guadiana, which, differing in t his 
respect from the other great rivers of Portugal, lias a general 
direction from north to south, and belongs, even in its lower 
course, partly to Portugal and partly to Spain. The pro¬ 
vince of Algarve, situated at the southern extremity of tho 
kingdom, is separated front the rest by the Serra do Mon¬ 
chique, and forms a strip of land between the mountains and 
the sea, which has a general slope to tho south, and is tra¬ 
versed by numerous torrents running from north to south. 

Climate, Products, tfc. —The climato of Portugal pre¬ 
sents considerable variations in tlie northern and tho 
southern provinces. Tho southern provinces are very 
hot in summer and are subject to droughts; upon tho 
whole however tho climate may bo said to be liealthy, 
with the exception of a few spots south of tho Tagus 
and near Sclubal. The products of the country are- 
corn, Indian corn, rice, hemp, flux, honey, wax, plenty 
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of fruits, especially excellent oranges and lemons, almonds, 
and abundance of good wine. The sea. nlong the coasts 
and the rivers abound with fish, which is a great 
article of food with all classes. Sea-salt is collected in 
various places, particularly in the lagoon of Sctubal. The 
sheep supply ubundaneo of wool, of which some is equal to 
that of the Spanish merinos in fineness. Portugal has 
mines of copper, tin, and iron, of which only some of iron 
are worked. The manufactured articles ure coarse woollen 

cloths in Alomtojo and Beira; linens in Minho, Beira, and 
Tras os Montes; silks at Campo Grande near Lisbon, and 
also at Oporto and Bragan/.a; jewellery at. Lisbon and Oporto. 
There are glass-works at. Marinha Grande; paper manufac¬ 
tories at Alemquer, Lisbon, and Guimardens; potteries at 
Lisbon, Oporto, Coimbra, Beju, Estrcmoz, and Caldas ; cot¬ 
ton manufactories at Alcoba«;aund Thomar; and tanneries 
iu various parts. 

Population. —The population of Portugal was estimated 
at ubout three millions iu 1827, but there has been no 
census in the present century. 

The population of Portugal proper resembles in appoar- 
ance and manners that of some of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces of Spain, especially of Galieia, the dialect of the Gal¬ 
legos being also akin to the Portuguese language. But the 
Portuguese differ considerably from tlieir neighbours of 
Castile and Leon, both iu tlieir manners and character, 
and the difference has forcibly struck most travellers who 
have crossed the eastern frontier of Portugal, which in 
several places is not marked by any geographical boun¬ 
dary. On the Portuguese side of the lifte the villages are 
wretched in the extreme; the inhabitants are filthy both in 
their houses and persons, and the peasants seem dejected, 
indolent, and spiritless. The Spanish villages oil the other 
side aro comparatively clean, and the Spanish peasants look 
manly, robust, and active. People have endeavoured to 
find a reason for this difference iu the municipal or rather 
communal institutions of Spain, which even under the abso¬ 
lute monarchy retained their original freedom. [Ayijntami- 
knto.] In some provinces ol Portugal however, especially in 
the mountainous districts, such as Tras os Montes, the pea¬ 
santry are superior in activity and spirit to the rest, and it 
was mostly from those districts that the fine regiments of 
light infantry called Ca<;adoies were raised, which behaved 
so remarkably well throughout, the Peninsular war. 

With regard to the educated classes, those of Portugal 
arc generally polished in tlieir manners, courteous to stran¬ 
gers, insinuating, fond of conversation, and perhaps more 
pleasing in their outward address than the generality of the 
corresponding classes in Spain. The ‘ fidalgos,’ or provincial 
nobility, are very numerous, though mostly poor. 

Education. —Education in Portugal is lower than in 
Spain. The capital of the kingdom however is not wanting 
in thoso literary and scientific institutions which, in any 
well regulated country, are calculated to encourage and ad¬ 
vance science. Besides an observatory, an establishment 
which has in some degree contributed to the advancement of 
nstronoiny, there are at Lisbon a royal naval school, an aca- ■ 
demy of civil anil naval architecture, fortification and nrtil- ' 
lory, and drawing, painting, uml sculpture; a college of sur¬ 
geons, a commercial school, a royal military college, and 
anolhQi* where the modem and anliunt languages, together 
with geometry, physics, and philosophy, aro taught. The 
Royal Academy of Seiouces, which holds the first rank 
among the scientific institutions of the kingdom, likewise 
holds its sittings at Lisbon. A society for the encourage¬ 
ment of national industry was established in Lisbon during 
Dom Pedro’s regency. There are also in the capital exten¬ 
sive public libraries, a botanical garden, a museum of natural 
history, and various other scientific collections; a musical 
seminary, and a college for Irish missionaries. Yet with all 
these advantages science and literature are now iu Portugal 
at the lowest ebb. According to Balbi, there were only 
sixteen printing-offices in all Portugal in 1827 ; one in 
Coimbra, three in Oporto, and twelve in Lisbon, which 
tferee places were the only towns that contained libraries or 
establishments for the sale of books. 

Revenue, Trade, $c. —The public revenue in 1837 
was reckoned at a little mure than two millions sterling, 
and the expenditure exceeded it by nearly half a mil¬ 
lion. The public debt was above sixteen millions sterling. 
The present revenue of Portugal arises chiefly from the 
customs. The foreign trade is principally in the hands aif 
English merchants. Most of the Portuguese wines and 
P. C., No. 1107. 


other produce are consumed in England. The direct trade 
between tho ports of Great Britain anil fluvc of Portugal 
was formerly carried on chiefly in English bottoms; but 
more recently nearly onc-lllird of tho ships engaged in this 
trade are Portuguese, and the trade with Ireland is almost 
wholly carried on in Portuguese vessels. Internal eotn- 
merco suffers from the want of good roads. There are no 
canals, and the few rivers which are navigable are not so at 
all seasons. Of lulu 5 ears llio useful arts have made some 
progress; but few ■’ any of the produels of Portuguese in¬ 
dustry can enter into competition with the corresponding 
articles of foreign manufacture. 

Navy and Army. —The navy of Portugal now consists of 
two ships of the line, four frigates, and some smaller vessels. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was the 
largest in the world. Tho Portuguese navy was almost 
entirely destroyed by the Dutch and the English in their 
wars with that country when it formed part of the Spanish 
dominions; and although it revived under the first sove¬ 
reigns of the house of Bragan/.a, it again declined, and is now 
reduced to its present low condition. The best sailors are 
from the Algarve and ihe Azores. There is no other naval 
station in the kingdom besides Lisbon, where there are an 
arsenal, dock, marine school, and other naval establish¬ 
ments. The land forces of Portugal have lately varied 
between 25,000 and 30,000 men, according as the rebels, 
who still hold out in tho fastnesses of the Algarve, have 
risen to importance. The uniforms and accoutrements of 
the men resemble those of the British troops. 

Religion .—The whole Portuguese nation professes the 
Roman Catholic religion. At the head of the clergy is 
tho patriarch of Lisbon, who lias five suffragan bishops, 
besides four foreign bishops, and tho archbishops of 
Braga in the north and Evora in the south, who have 
each four suffragan bishops. The monastic clergy pre¬ 
vious to the late revolutions do not appear to have been 
so numerous as was generally supposed by foreigners. It 
is stated in a work published towards the end of the last 
century, to have consisted of about eight thousand monks. 
Among the Portuguese convents, four were rich, namely, 
those of Alcobatja, Thomar, Mafia, and. Santa Cruz of 
"ainibra. One half of the remainder were of the mendicant 
orders, and the rest, had a limited income just sufficient for 
the subsistence ol' tlieir inmates. Such is the statement of tho 
work above mentioned, which gives the monastic statistics 
>f Portugal as they were at the end of the last century. 
(Os Erodes Julgadas no Tribunal da Ihuao; Obra Pnsf- 
'innta da F. Doutor Coniinhrieense.) ‘The very hospitality,’ 
observes the author, ‘for which monasteries have long been 
famed, has given occasion to slander against them. Foreign 
travellers of distinction, who had no local knowledge of per¬ 
sons and things, being occasionally received in monastic 
houses und treated according to tlieir rank, have assumed 
that the inmates lived generally in the same style as they 
treat their distinguished guests. Had they shared the 
jotmnon faro of the refectory, they would have formed a dif¬ 
ferent judgment. The convents of men were suppressed iu 
May, 1834, by Dom Pedro, tho father of the present queen 
of Portugal, and their properly has been annexed to the 
lomain of the state. The monks arc allowed a small pit¬ 
tance fioin the treasury. 

Though Catholicism is the religion of the state in Por¬ 
tugal, and the new constitution contains no article allowing 
any other worship, other creeds arc tolerate^, and the Kng- 
lish merchants who resido at Lisbon, Oporto, and other 
commercial towns aro nowise molested. 

Political Divisions .—Portugal and the Algarve were 
divided for administrative piirpt .tes into six provinces, 
namely, Entrk Douko k Minho, Tras os Months, 
Beira, Kstremaiwha, Alkm'kjo, Ai.oakvk. Each pro¬ 
vince was divided into comar?as, and each oomarca into 
parishes. A description of each province is given under its 
proper head. Tho Cories have lately mad : a new territorial 
division of tho kingdom into twelvo provinces which aro 
subdivided into twenty-six comarcas, which are again 
further divided into julgados. 

Government and Constitution. —During the middle ages 
feudalism was as prevalent in Portugal as in Spain, but 
thgking was less restrained than in any other kingdom in 
the Peninsula; for though Portugal had very early popular 
representation, the deputies of tho towns were fewer, not so 
well organised as a political body, and consequently much less 
influential than in Castile or Aragon. The first instance of 
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popular representation in Portugal occurred in 11 -IM, when 
the three estates met. at Lamego, to confirm Alfonso I. in 
the title of king, which he had received from the soldiers 
after the battle of Ouriquo. Again, in 1181, and in the 
lifetime of Alfonso, ttie Cortes met, and gave the nation the 
celebrated code and constitution known as the ‘ Laws of 
Lnmego." By this constitution the crown was made here¬ 
ditary in the royal family, but could pass to the collateral 
lines only with the consent of the estates. If the king left 
no male issue, the succession devolved on the oldest 
•laughter, provided she married a native prince or a noble; 
hut if she gave her hand to a foreigner, she was ipso facto 
excluded from the throne. Hence Beatrix, daughter of 
.Ferdinand, was deprived of the succession for having 
married .Juan 1. of Castile. But the Cortes of Portugal, like 
tiiosc of other states in the Peninsula, fell by the repeated 
attacks and encroachments of the crown and the inability 
or unwillingness of the people to defend their rights. The 
kings of the house of Bragunza ruled as despotically as their 
predecessors, and the constitutional liberties of Portugal 
were forgotten. At last, in 1820, after a momentary adop¬ 
tion of t ho Spanish constitution, a new one was framed, the 
principal features of which were a conditional veto in the king, 
only one c.humlnr, and the election of the deputies to be 
made by electors chosen by the people from among all land¬ 
holders paying a direct tax of about ten shillings. This consti¬ 
tution was abolished in 1828. In Jline, 1824, J olin VI. issued 
a decree reviving the old constitution, and summoning the 
Cortes of l.umego; hut the Spanish government, fearing 
that the example of Portugal might awaken a similar 
feeling among their subjects, opposed the measure, and 
it was never carried inlo effect. In April, lH2(i, Dom 
Pedro granted his subjects a constitution, which esta¬ 
blished two chambers (the members of the higher being 
hereditary), and in other respects resembled the French 
charter. Though more monarchical in its tendency than 
that of 1820, the curt,a of Dutn Pedro satisfied the enlight¬ 
ened part of the nation ; but it. was strongly opposed by the 
Septembristus , or partisans of the old one, who more than 
once succeeded in overturning it and re-establishing the 
old form of government. At lust, in 1830, another consti¬ 
tution, neither so free as Iho former nor so monarchical as 
the kilter, was sanctioned liy the Cortes. This constitution 
establishes two chambers, both elective, and determines 
that, no citizen can he an elector unless he possesses uu 
income of 80,000 rois (20/.) arising from landed property. 

Tty the separation of Brazil, the Portuguese monarchy has 
been shorn of the brightest jewel of its ctown. The remaining 
dcpcmlcncic.-, of Portugal are—I, the A shirks ; 2 , Madkirv 
and Porto Santo; 3, the islands of Cape Verd [Vkudk] ; 
d. the islands of Sant Tuomk and Do Principe ; 0, the cap¬ 
taincy or government of Congo or Anuoi.a ; f>, the govern¬ 
ment of jYIozamhiquk on the eastern coast of Africa; 7, the 
government of Goa in llie East Indies; 8, that of Macao 
on (lie const of China; 9, some small settlements at Timor 
and other neighbouring islands: all these are described 
under the above heads. Most, of these Portuguese settle¬ 
ments, especially those on the coast of Africa, aro in a state 
of decay. The wretched state, both physical and moral, 
of those on the Mozambique coast, is well depicted in Cap¬ 
tain Owen’s 4 Narrative of Voyages to explore the coasts 
of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar.’ It is impossible to 
ascertain the population of all these dependencies, some of 
which, such as Congo and Mozutubique, include large in¬ 
land tracts of country, which are only nominally subject to 
the Portuguese. 

(Mifiano, Dicc.ir.nurio Geografico de E spun a y Por¬ 
tugal; Balbi, Statistique du Portugal; Kinsey, Portugal 
illustrated.) 

History. —The early history of Portugal cannot conve¬ 
niently be separated from that of the other kingdoms in 
the Peninsula. The Iberians and the Celts were the oldest 
inhabitants of the country; and it is to be inferred that the 
Phoenicians, who settled among the Turdetani, likewise 
visited its shores. When the Carthaginians invaded the Pe¬ 
ninsula, their general II am ileal - overran and subdued its 
western provinces. The Homans, who succeeded the Car¬ 
thaginians as masters of the Peninsula, governed by their 
preetors the province of l.usitauia, the autient limitB of 
which lmvo been variously defined by different authors. 
Strabo (iti., p. 152) intimates that it extended from the 

Tagus to the Ocean on (lie north and on the west, and 
was bounded on the east by the Cavpelani, Volumes, 


Vacrei, and Cullaiei. But when Augustus had divided 
the Peninsula into three provinces, Breticn, Tarraconen- 
sis, and Lusitania, the last only comprised the country 
between the Douro (Durius) and the Guadiana (Anas), 
extending on the eastern side as far as Libera (now 
Talavora) and Augustobviga (now Puente del Arzobispo) 
on the Tagus, or the frontiers of the Veltones and Carpetani. 
It thus comprised the greater part of the modern kingdom 
of Portugal, besides a considerable portion of I icon and 
Estremadurn. This region was inhabited by various nations, 
of whom the principal were the Lusitani, Artnbri, Celtici, 
Turduli, &c. [Spain], all of whom were rude but warlike 
people, who made several attempts to shake off the yoke 
of the republic. Viriatus, who contended so long and 
successfully with the best Roman legions, was a Lusi- 
taniau shepherd. When Spain was inundated by the 
Germanic tribes, Portugal shared in the general devasta¬ 
tion ; and when, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
the torrent of Arabian conquest, spread over the Peninsula, 
the territories and towns of Portugal were as easily sub¬ 
dued as the remainder of Spain. [Moors; Musa.] 

During the first century alter the Saracen invasion, Por¬ 
tugal in the hands of the unbelievers shared llie fate of 
the rest of Spain. In the ninth century however the greater 
part of northern Portugal was wrested from the Moliam- 
inc Ians, and became subject to local governors dependent 
on the counts of Galicia. Thu south still remained in the 
liamls of the Mohammedans nntil towards the close of the 
twelfth century, when Santarcm, Lisbon, and Ciutra were 
reduced by Alfonso VI., the conqueror of Toledo. As these 
conquests however were continually exposed to tho irruptions 
of the Almoravides, that monarch, in 1005, conferred upon 
his son-in-law Henry of Desancrm, who was descended in 
a direct line from Hugues Capet, the government of the 
subdued territories from the Minlio to the Tagus, with the 
title of count. At the same time Henry, who took up Ins 
residence at Guimaraens, tvas permitted to hold in his own 
right whatever conquests he might make from theMoors be¬ 
yond the Tagus. I n this manner he reduced most of the Mo- 
lia mmedau governors of fortresses south and east of llieTagus 
to the condition of tributaries. On his death in 1112, his son 
Alfonso succeeded to the dignity of count, which the Castilian 
king had previously rendered hereditary in his family. The 
new count proved a more formidable enemy to the Moham¬ 
medans than even his father. In 1139, having resolved 
to reduce the Moorish fortresses west of tho Guadiana, he 
assembled a powerful army at Coimbra, and advanced 
towards Badajoz, the governor of which place, having 
received considerable reinforcements from Africa, hastened 
to meet him. The Moors were however defeated with great 
loss at Ouriquo in 1139. 

Portugal under the Kings of the House of Burgundy 
(1 139-1557). —After the victory of Ourique, Alfonso, who 
had for some time contemplated throwing off his allegiance 
to his lawful sovereign, caused himself to be proclaimed 
king by the soldiers. The cortes of Luntcgo .confirmed his 
title, and gave to the new kingdom, which wns acknowledged 
by the pope Alexander III., a code of laws and a constitu¬ 
tion. In 1140 Alfonso retook Santarem from the Moors, 
and, soon after (1147), Lisbon with the assistance of a fleet 
of crusaders under the command of William Longsword. 
[Lisbon.] In 1162 lie founded the two military orders of 
Avis and San Miguel del Ala, which still exist. The 
remainder of his reign was spent either in war with the 
Moors, or in defending his dominions against the kings of 
Loon and Castile, who disputed his claim to the royal dignity. 
This king, whose memory is held in the greatest venera¬ 
tion by the Portuguese, (tied at the close of the year 1185. 
He was succeedod by Sancho I., his eldest surviving son, 
whose reign was by no means so glorious. Though with tho 
aid of some crusaders, whom a tempest forced to take refuge 
in the port of Lisbon, he took the town of Silves in Algarve; 
and though he afterwards defended liis conquest with suc¬ 
cess against the Almohades in 1190, he nevertheless lost 
Palladia, Alcazar do Sal, Coimbra, and other important for¬ 
tresses ; some of which he did not recover for along time. 
Sancho (lied in 1211. IIis successor, AlfonsuII., had at first 
to sustain a war against the king of Leon, who penetrated 
into his dominions; but a peace being concluded, he gave 
all his attention to the prosecution of the war against the 
Mohammedans, Though he was not present at the battle o£ 

Tolosa (1212), he nevertheless sent to Alfonso III. of 
Custilo hia contingent of troops. In 1217 the arrival of 
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another fleet of crusaders in his port led lain lo undertake, 
with their aid, 1 he siege of Alca<;ar do Sal, nail uf'tor a block¬ 
ade of several months, and a battle fought under its walls, 
that important fortress was again recovered. This conquest 
was followed bv that of Moura and other towns iu Alen- 
tejo. His son Sancho II., who succeeded him in 1223, was 
animated by the same military ardour. Soon after his ac¬ 
cession ho recovered Elvas, Jaruuicflha, and Serpa. lie 
then carried the war into Algarve, and was victorious 
in several partial engagements. lie also made successful 
incursions into Aletitejo, wliicli he appears to have com¬ 
pletely delivered from the infidels. At the same time the 
knights of Santiago, to whom he had entrusted the de¬ 
fence of the frontier fortresses, reduced Tavira, Euro, Louie, 
anil other towns in Algarve. Thu populous city of Stives, 
which had been regained by the Mohammedans, was like¬ 
wise recovered by the knights of that Older. In 1243 
iSaucho, having become highly unpopular with the clergy, 
whose privileges he attacked, an application was made by 
them to Innocent IV., who was then presiding over a gene¬ 
ral council at Lyon, and who, iu concert with the fathers, 
issued a decree, by which, though the royal title was left to 
Sancho, the administration of the kingdom was declared 
to he vented iu the Infante Alfonso, brother of the king. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to resist the papal decree, 
the dethroned monarch retired to Toledo, where he ended 
his days early in 12-18. Alfonso 111. completed the con¬ 
quest of Algarve, which his predecessor hail begun, and 
was thence called the ‘Restorer.’ Though he owed his 
throne to a decision of the holy see, he showed as 
little disposition as lus brother to comply with its demands. 
The whole of his reign wus passed in disputes, either with 
his prelates, whose religious privileges he sought to curtail, 
or with the military orders, whose possessions had from 
conquest become too large. In both instances however he 
was forced to yield. Alfonso died iu 1279, and was succeeded 
by his sou Dinis, who, liku his father and most of his pre¬ 
decessors, was long at war with the church. Having 
at last convoked a meeting of his prelates, ho effected a re¬ 
conciliation with the church by yielding in most points, 
though lie was completely successful in the main one, 
namely, that no order of ecclesiastics should be allowed 
to hold land in his kingdom. Thu reign of Dims was not 
signalised by fttreign conquest; the Mohammedans being 
then reduced, through tlje activity of Ferdinand Ill., to the 
limits of the kingdom of Granada, lie had however to 
contend with his rebellious son Alfonso, who, aided by a 
turbulent and discontented nobility, more than once took 
the field against him. The name of Dinis has passed to 
posterity coupled with the glorious epithets of ‘ the just,’ 

‘ the husbandman,’ and ‘ the father of his country.’ He was 
the first who turned to account the favourable position of 
the country for commerce, and who, by awaking the enter¬ 
prise of his subjects, laid the foundation of the greatness of 
Portugal in the succeeding century. Hiuiself a scholar and 
a poet, he was a generous patron of science, which he fos¬ 
tered in his states. In 1284 ho laid the foundation of a 
ifniversity in Lisbon, which he afterwards (1308) trans¬ 
ferred to Coimbra. With the confiscated possessions of the 
Templars, he founded and endowed the new military order 
of Christ. 

Dinis was succeeded, in 1325, by his son Alfonso IV., 
surnamed the Brave, whose reign was almost entirely spent 
in war with his namesake of Castile. Peace being at 
lust concluded between them by the interference of the 
pope, he joined his arms to these of his rival, and assisted 
him in humbling the power of the Mohammedans, who, re¬ 
inforced by their African neighbours, threatened once 
more to accomplish the entire subjugation of the Peninsula. 
His son Pedro 1., who succeeded him in 1357, is chiefly 
known by his secret marriage with the celebrated lues de 
Castro, and the tissue of crimes caused by that union. He 
was succeeded in 1367 by his son Fernando 1., who, on the 
death of Pedro the Cruel of Castile without male heirs, as¬ 
sumed the regal title and arms of that kingdom, as the 
gsaudsun of ilia Princess Beatrix, daughter of Sancho the 
Brave of Castile. His entire reign wus spent in war with 
the bastard Enrique, who had usurped the throne of Cas¬ 
tile; but though he wasted his resources, he gained no ad¬ 
vantages. With the death of this monarch, in 1383, the 
male line of the Burgundian princes became extinct in Por¬ 
tugal. Ilis daughter Beatrix, who had married J uan I. of 

Castile, was the true heir tu the throne, hut the Portuguese 


were so averse to a connection with Gnstilc, that, on ilia 
marriage of the princess with the Castilian king, it had been 
expressly stipulated that in case of Fernando’s death the 
government should be vested in a regency until Beatrix hail 
a son capable of assuming the sovereignty. Accordingly 
Dom Joatn, grand-mastor of the order of Avis, an ille¬ 
gitimate son of king Pedro I., was appointed regent, 
and two years afterwards was proclaimed king by the 
slates assembled at Coimlna iu 1385, to the prejudice 
of Enrique, son of Beatrix, the lawful heir to the 
Portuguese throne. .loam I. maintained the possession of 
his usurped throne with great ability and courage. After 
several successful encounters with the troops of the Casti¬ 
lian king, he defeated them with great loss at Aljubarrola, 
a village in Portuguese Kstreniaduru (August I I, 1 . 1 * 5 ). 
Willi this king begins the native line of Portuguese kings, 
as well as the foreign conquests and voyages of discovery 
which established the greatness of Portugal. The import¬ 
ant, fortress of Ceuta was wrested from the Moors in 1 11 
Henry, surnamed the Navigator, one of the king’s sous, 
who had made the mathematical sciences and navigation 
almost liis sole study, first set on foot those enlei prises 
of discovery and commerce which raised Portugal so much 
above contemporary states. He made a first voyage of dis¬ 
covery in 14111, which proved unsuccessful. In’ the follow¬ 
ing year, with three vessels, he reached the Madeiras, which 
had been previously discovered by Macliin, an Englishman. 
A subsequent expedition penetrated as far south as Sierra 
Leona, within three degrees of the line. The reign of 
.loam I. is justly considered one of the most glorious which 
Portugal ever had. He improved the administration of the 
kingdom, and introduced many salutary reforms into the 
courts of justice. He transferred the royal residence from 
Coimbra to Lisbon. At his death in 1433. Joam I. was suc¬ 
ceeded by Duarte, under whose reign happened the dis¬ 
astrous expedition against Tangiers, iu which the Portu¬ 
guese lost an army, besides one of their leaders, the Infante 
Dom Fernando, who remained a prisoner in the hands of the 
Moors (1437). 

Duarte, who died of the plague atTomar, was succeeded 
by his eldest son Alfonso V.; but as ho was only six years 
of ago on his father’s death, the regency devolved, accord¬ 
ing io his will, upon the queen-mother, a very able princess. 
Under the reign of this kin^ the career of African conquest 
was ardently prosecuted. The port of Aleaipir Saguer, on 
tho African coast, was invested and taken in 1457. Arsilla, 
a port on the Atlantic, was next stormed, and the inhabit¬ 
ants were put to the sword (1471).. The populous city of 
Tangiers, which had hitherto defied all tho power of Por¬ 
tugal, was next reduced, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of his eldest son Joam, who for his gullaut behaviour on 
this occasion received tho honour of knighthood. Towards 
tho close of his reign Alfonso was induced to favour the 
pretensions of La Beltraneja to the throne of Castile, and to 
make war upon Ferdinand and Isabella, whom he considered 
as usurpers. But his troops having been completely routed 
ulToro, iu 1476, he was obliged to accept peace on very 
humiliating conditions (1479). Alfonso died of the plague 
in 1461. lie founded the order of the Tower and Sword. 
H e was a great patron of literature, and the first Portuguese 
king who collected a library, and ordered the national his¬ 
tory to he treated by competent writers. His reign was 
likewise signalised by the progress of maritime discovery, ’ 
and tho Azores, with the Madeiras, tho Canaries, Cape 
Void, and other islands west o.“ the African continent, were 
either discovered or colonised through the persevering 
efforts of the Infante Dom Enrique. Joam II., who suc¬ 
ceeded Alfonso II., was justly considered one of the ablest, 
moiiarclis that ever sal on tho throtio of Portugal. lie was 
tho first who coped with the nobles, whose power had 
greatly increased under his predecessors. All grunts of 
crown-lauds made by his indulgent predecessors were re¬ 
voked, and the judicial privileges of the nobility were 
restricted by the appointment of plebeians to all. the magis¬ 
tracies. Some attempts haying been made by the nobles 
tu resist the king’s orders, 1 lie duke of Braganza, who was 
their representative, was beheaded iu 1463, and the duke of 
Viseo was put to death bv the king’s own hand in 1483. 
In this reign tho Portuguese spirit of maritime discovery 
was carried to tho highest pitch. A fort was built on 
the coast of Guinea, which had beun discovered under the 
reign of his predecessor, for the purpose of maintaining a 

permanent commercial intercourse with the natives, and 
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from Ibis moment Portugal derived from that coast a con¬ 
siderable profit in ivory and gold, which supplied ample 
resources for new enterprises. This active spirit, received 
fresh impulse from the capital and industry of the Spanish 
Jews, 83,000 in number, whom the intolerant rigour of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella had driven from their dominions, and 
who were admitted in Portugal on the payment of a capita¬ 
tion tax. 

In l lsi.Joam, having conceived that by coasting along 
the African continent a passage to the East. Indies might 
he discovered, dispatched two of his subjects, Pedro da Co- 
vilhan and Alfonso da Payva, into India and Abyssinia, 
to discover the route to and between these vast regions, 
and learn what advantages Portuguese commerce might de¬ 
rive from the knowledge thus acquired. After reaching 
Alexandria, the two travellers separated, (.'ovilhau for India, 
Da Payva for Abyssinia, agreeing to rejoin each other in a 
given period at Cairo. Oovillian embarked on the llecl 
Sea, and visited the most famous cities of Indians far as 
the Ganges. On his return he sailed along the shores of 
Persia, Arabia, and Africa, as fur as Mozambique, where he 
learned that the continent terminated in a great cape. 
Having heard at CV to of his companion’s death, he settled 
in Abyssinia, whence he wrote to the king, and sent him a 
chart of the iui.riume places that lie had visited. These 
discoveries encouraged Joatn to attempt a passage to India. 
The kingdoms of fleui.i and Congo were first discovered, the 
former bv Joutn Alfonso de Av.-iro, the latter by Jayino 
Cam. [i»KNi\; Congo.] The Portuguese next formed 
a settlement on the coast of Senegal, the king of which 
country had previously visited Lisbon. At last, in 1487, an 
enterprising ellicor named Uartliolomco Diaz discovered 
and doubled the southern cape of Al'riea, which, from the 
good expectations which it. encouraged, was called O Cabo 
do Boa Ksperanza. [C.U’j; of Good IIopk ; Afiuca.] The 
success of these expeditions, and the wealth which the com¬ 
merce of the newly discovered countries poured into Por¬ 
tugal, may perhaps be some excuse for the neglect with 
which the proposals of Columbus to seek new lands in the 
west, were received at the Portuguese court. However, no 
sooner was the happy issue of the Genoese pilot’s discovery 
made know n in Portugal, than Joatn filled out. a tloot for 
the West. This led to a dispute between Portugal and 
Castile, which Pope Alexander VI. finally settled by a line 
of demarcation drawn one hundred leagues west, nf the 
Azores and Capo Void Islands, thus separating the future 
conquests of the two nations. [Cohimhus ; Amf.kica.J 
Joatn H. died universally regretted, in 1405. lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his cousin Manocl, who steadily pursued the 
career of maritime discovery. 

About the close of 14'.)7 the passage to India by sea was 
effected by a squadron of live vessels, under the orders of 
Vasco do Gama, who returned to Lisbon, in September, 
1400, after an absence of little more than two years. A licet 
of thirteen vessels was next fitted out and se it in the same 
you to, under the direction of Pedro Alvaros Cabral, who 
discovered Brazil, and touched afterw ards at Quiloa, Calicut, 
Cochin, and Cananor, with which countries he opened an 
intercourse. In 1502, Vasco de Gama, being sent to India 
a second time, with ten sail, permanently established the 
Portuguese authority in India. [Gama, Vasco dig] The 
next considerable armament which the Portuguese king 
fitted out for India consisted of thirteen vessels and 1200 
men, which were put under the orders of Lope Suarcs. Soon 
after Francisco da Almeida was sent to administer the Por¬ 
tuguese conquests in India. His son Lourenzo took pos- j 
session of the Mahhve Islands, and established factories in 
Ceylon," while other expeditions, sent in various directions, 
funneil commercial establishments on the island of Sumatra, 
as well os at Malacca. Alfonso da Albuquerque, by whom 
Almeida was replaced, was one of the ablest captains of his 
age, and the Portuguese Hag waved triumphantly along the 
vast A friean continent from the Straits of Gibraltar to Abys¬ 
sinia, and along the Asiatic from Ormuz to Siam. [Albij- 
qokiuju n.] On this distant stage were performed many 
acts of heroism, which gave a tone to the national character. 
The conquests in Northern Africa, though unprofitable, 
contributed to keep up the martial spirit of the Portuguese. 
Lisbon became the most important commercial city of ! 
Europe; and Portugal, the most insignificant of the Eu- 
jopcan states in extent of territory and population, grew 
5 powerful monarchy. 

In the reign of Joam 111., who succeeded his father 


Manocl in 1521, Indian discoveries and commerce were 
still further extended. But the rapid accumulation of tlio 
precious metals at home without a corresponding increase 
of domestic industry, and the loss of so many of her most 
vigorous youth, who were sent, to extend or defend her con¬ 
quests, began to ho as sensibly felt in Portugal as they 
afterwards were in Spain. The introduction of the Inqui¬ 
sition, in 1536, which, as in Spain, was at first intended only 
against the Jews, greatly contributed to increase the misery 
caused by had administration and the vicious course of 
policy pursued with regard to the colonies. The enlight¬ 
ened Joam II. had allowed the Jews to settle in his domi¬ 
nions, but he had subsequently been persuaded by his wife, 
a daughter of Isabella, to revoke liis permission, and to 
issue an order that all the Jews living in Portugal should 
embrace Christianity in the course of twenty years, under 
the penalty of being deprived of their children and made 
slaves. Many thousands having been induced by this mea¬ 
sure to conform publicly at least to the Christian usages, 
while they secretly adhered to their faith, the Inquisition 
began to search out the delinquents, against whom, when 
discovered, the most revolting cruelties were practised. 
The Jews were exterminated, or lied from Portugal: hut 
although the object for which that tribunal was instituted 
no longer existed, it still continued a powerful political 
weapon in the hands of the absolute kings of Portugal. 
[Officio, Holy.] As injurious in its consequences as the 
Inquisition was the admission of the Jesuits into Portugal, 
under Joam, the first European monarch who permitted 
them to enter his dominions. [Jiosuits ; Lovoi.a.] The 
education of his grandson Sebastian, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, was likewise entrusted to the Jesuits, w ho in¬ 
spired the young prince with that spirit of bigotry and that 
fanatical ambition which led to his death. In 1557, on the 
death of his grandfather, Sebastian being only three wars 
old, the regency was vested in the widowed queen Catherine 
of Austria. Scarcely however had the young prince reached 
his fourteenth year—the period of his majority—when ho 
began to turn all his thoughts towards the prosecution of 
the African war; and he sailed in 1574, in opposition to the 
remonstrances of his wiser counsellors. Four years after¬ 
wards, in August, 1578, the memorable battle was fought by 
which Portugal lost her king, and began rapidly to sink 
from her former prosperous condition. 

Portugal subject to Sjiui/i (1580-1641).—After the short 
reign of Cardinal Enrique, Sebastian’s uncle, who was 
proclaimed in 1578 and died in 1580, Philip 11. of Spain, 
the most powerful candidate for the throne, obtained 
possession of it, not without considerable opposition on the 
part of the Portuguese, who, rather than submit to the 
Spanish yoke, elected I)om Autono, prior of Crato, a 
bastard of Dorn Luis, brother of.loam III. Portugal thus 
became annexed to u kingdom which from this tune was 
hastening to its own decline by a series of unsuccessful 
wars and by its unwise administration. England and Hol¬ 
land, the powerful enemies of Spain, now attacked Portugal, 
the wealth of which promised them a rich booty, and whose 
defenceless maritime possessions were gradually torn away. 
The Duteli took t-hc Moluccas and a great portion of Brazil 
in 1624. They likewise took possession of the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Guinea (1637), and forced their 
way into the rich markets of the East Indies. Spain, then 
at war with the European states, could not attend to the 
defence of those distant possessions, und the colonies of 
Portugal were one by one wrested from her by her active ene¬ 
mies the English and the Dutch. The internal administra¬ 
tion of that kingdom was in the hands of Spanish governors, 
who made themselves obnoxious by their rapacity and in¬ 
justice. At last the Portuguese nobility, exasperated l»y 
this oppression and the contemptuous conduct of Olivarez, 
the minister of Philip IV., entered into a conspiracy, anil on 
the 1st of December, 1640, Joam de Braganza, a descendant 
of the old royal family, was placed on the throne. In jus¬ 
tification of this revolution, which restored the independence 
of Portugal, the Cortcsof 1641 issued a manifesto addressed 
to the powers of Europe. The war with Spain, which was 
the result of this measure, and lasted during the reign ef 
Joam, as well as that of his son Alfonso VI., was terminated 
in 1668, by a treaty of peace, and a cession on the part of 
Spain of all her claims on Portugal. 

Portugal under the Monarchs of the House qf Braganza 
(1641-1840).— Joatn IV., the fhst Portuguese king of the 
house of Braganza, died in 1656. He was succeeded by his 
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son Alfonso VI., who completed the work begun by his 
father and firmly established Portuguese independence. 
A treaty of peace was also concluded with Holland by 
English mediation, by which Brazrl was restored to Por¬ 
tugal ; but its former great ness could not have been restored, 
even had the princes of the lino of Braganza displayed 
more wisdom arid vigour than they actually did. Pedro II., 
who succeeded his brother Alfonso IV. in His;!, took part 
with the allies against Philip V. of Spain. From this time 
date the relations and alliance of England with Portugal. 
A commercial treaty with that kingdom had already been 
made, under the first sovereign of the house of Braganza. 
A now ono was concluded in 170.1 by the English am¬ 
bassador Mr. Methuen, which secured to England the ad¬ 
vantages of the newly discovered mines in Brazil. During 
the long reign ofJouni V., which lasted from 1707 to 1750, 
some vigour was displayed in regard to the foreign rela¬ 
tions, and several attempts wore made for the promotion of 
the national welfare at home, such as the restriction of the 
powers ol' the inquisition, and the increase of the revenue by 
encouragement of trade and manufactures. But that insti- 
tution was too formidable an adversary to allow the object to 
be accomplished; and although the resources of the country 
were really increased, immense sums were tlyown away on 
the sumptuous monastery at Mafia and the dear-bought per¬ 
mission from the pope to institute a patriarch of Lisbon. Un¬ 
der his son and successor Josse I., who ascended the throne 
of Portugal in 1750, the spirit of rclorm and improvement, 
which had sprung up iu Spain, became also visible in Por¬ 
tugal. His minister, the marquis of Pombal, a vigorous re¬ 
former, followed the steps of Aranda and Floridablanea, 
who, with equal success, were healing the wounds which 
bad administration had inllicted upon their own country. 
The Jesuits and the nobility, who under the preceding reign 
hail exercised a secret and dangerous inlluence, wore vigor¬ 
ously attacked. The exposure of the power which the former 
had usurped iu Paraguay—their conduct at the time of the 
earthquake, which in November, 1755, laid so great a por¬ 
tion of the capital in ruins—the conspiracy against the life of 
the king (a charge however which appears destitute of all 
foundation) in 1759—led at last to the suppression of the Or¬ 
der. I ii 1757 they had been deprived of tlio post of confessors 
to the royal family and forbidden thocourt; two years after, 
they were banished from the kingdom and their estates 
confiscated, a measure which was readily imitated a few 
years afterwards (1700) by their neighbours of the Peninsula. J 
[Jksuits.J 

On the accession of Maria Francisea Isabel, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Josse, iu 1777, tho marquis of Pombal lost the iiiflu- 
enee that ho had possessed. To him Portugal owed her 
revival from a state of lethargy, and although most of the 
useful regulations which lie introduced did not survive his 
fall, yet the enlightened views which he disseminated, and 
tho national feeling which lie awakened, were not without 
permanent effects. During the reign of Maria, the power 
remained almost entirely in tho hands of an ignorant nohi- 
>ity and of a still more ignorant ami ambitious clergy. In 
1789, on account of a serious indisposition of the queen, her 
eldest son, Joam Maria Josse, prince of Brazil (the title of 
tho prince royal until 18115), was declared regent, and soon 
after, her malady having terminated in mental alienation, 
the prince was declared regent with full regal powers. The 
connection of Portugal with England involved Joam VI. in 
tho wars against France; but in 1797, the commercial dis¬ 
tress, tho accumulating debt, and the threatening language of 
Spain, now in tho interests of France, led to a peace with that 
power. The disasters of the Freneharms in 1799 encouraged 
the regent to renew hostilities, in alliance with England 
and Russia; but French politics again preponderating in 
Madrid, the Prince de la Paix (Godoy), then prime minister, 
was persuaded to declare war against Portugal, which king¬ 
dom ho invaded in 1801. Hostilities however terminated 
the same year, by the treaty of Badajos, by which Por¬ 
tugal was obliged to cede to Spain the important fortress of 
Qlivenza, besides paying a large sum of money as indemnity 
for tho expenses of tlio war. Portugal, in tho meantime, 
preserved a mere shadow of independence by the greatest 
sacrifices, until at last General Junot entered that country, 
and the house of Braganza was declared by Napoleon to 
nave forfeited the throne, owing to the refusal of Joam VI. 
to seizo the British merchandise in his dominions. The 
regent now put himself entirely under the protection +>f 
the English, and in November, 1807, embarked for Brazil. 


Junot entered tlio capital on tlio next day, and Portugal 
was in every respect treated as a conquered country. In 
order to oppose the French, a British force was landed, and 
numerous bodies of native troops in tho northern provinces, 
having taken up arms, prepared to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence. A junta was iu the meanwhile established at 
Oporto to conduct the government. After some partial 
engagements, the decisive battle of Vimeira was fought, 
21 st of August, 1808, in which the British troops, under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (now duke of Wellington), defeated 
the French ruder Junot. This signal victory was followed 
by the celebrated convention of Cintra, and the evacuation 
of the country by the French forces. 

The Portuguese now took an active part iu the Penin¬ 
sular war. On the death of Maria Isabella (181(0, Jehu 
VI. was called to the throne of Portugal, which lie occupied 
conjointly with that of Brazil, where lie continued to reside. 
This removal of tlio court to an American colony was not 
without consequences. Brazil attempted to withdraw itself 
from dependence on Great Britain, anil became in the 
sequel a separate state. In Portugal, on tlio contrary, tlio 
inlluence of England continued, anil the condition of the 
kingdom was not essentially changed. The peace of Paris, 
in 1811, by no means answered the expectations of the 
nation, though it had exerted itself vigorously in the com¬ 
mon cause. Spain succeeded in evading the restitution of 
Olivenza, which had been provided for by the Congress of 
Vienna, whilst Portugal was obliged to restore some part 
of French Guiana, which had been taken from the French. 
The court of Rio Janeiro thereforo occupied the Banda 
Oriental [Brazil], and Portugal was involved in new 
difficulties with Spain. In 1815 the Inquisition was 
fur ever abolished in the Portuguese dominions, and tho 
Jesuits were refused admission into them, while the Jews 
were, at the request of tho pope, in 1817, allowed the same 
privileges which they enjoyed iu the Roman states. 

On the 21th of August, 1820, the cry for liberty which 
was raised in Spain,was responded toin Portugal, andullcio- 
lution commenced, in which the army and the citizens acted 
in concert. The soldiers were induced-by their officeis to 
swear obedience to the king, the Cortes, and the eoustitu- 
tion which should bo adopted. The magistrates and citi¬ 
zens declared also in favour of that measure, and a junta 
was established, which addressed a manifesto to the nation, 
stating that the convocation of a popular assembly and the 
adoption of a free form of government were the only means 
of saving tho state. All tho garrisons, from the Minlio to 
Leiria, joined in the movement, which was not opposed by 
the troops of the regency established at Lisbon. At lust, on 
the 15th of September,. 1820, all the troops anil tlio citizens 
of Lisbon unanimously proclaimed the constitution, and the 
cessation of the absolute government which had hitherto 
prevailed in Portugal. A provisional government was im¬ 
mediately established, which acted in union with the junta 
at Oporto. In tho meantime Count Palmella, the head 
of the regency, was dispatched to Rio Janeiro with an 
account of what had passed, and a petition that the king 
Joam VI. or the prince royal Dotu Pedro would return to 
Lisbon. The Revolution was unattended either by violence 
or bloodshed; but tho liberal party, being desirous of adopt¬ 
ing the Spanish constitution, obliged the supreme junta to 
administer to tho civil authorities and to the army tho outli 
of obedience to it. This measure however being disapproved 
by a considerable party of th- people, four members of the 
junta and 150 oificers resigned; upon which it was agreed 
that no part of the Spanish constitution should be enforced 
until it was acted upon by thuCo.tes, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the law of elections, which was definitively adopted 
for the election of tho first Cortes. The Cortes having 
assembled in 1821, under the presidency of the archbishop 
of Braga, various laws were passed, among which freedom 
of person and property, the liberty of the press, legal 
equality and the abolition of privileges, tlio admission of 
citizens to all offices, and the sovereignty of the people, were 
passed almost unanimously. With respect to the organiza¬ 
tion of tho chambers and tho royal veto, various opinions 
prevailed, but at last a largo majority decided ill favour of 
one house and a conditional veto. 

After some disturbances in Brazil, Joam VI. sailed for 
Portugal, where lie was not allowed to land until lie had 
given his consent to several acts of the Cortes, which im¬ 
posed restrictions on liis power, and had sworn to observe 
the new constitution. Tho ambassadors of Russia and 
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Austria left the court; Brazil separated itself from Por¬ 
tugal; and the country was disturbed by various attempts in 
favour of the old system of government. In the meanwhile 
the constitution was completed by the legislative assembly, 
and publicly sworn to by the king on the 1st of October, 
1822, but the Infante Dom Miguel, assisted by the Count of 
Amurantc and other noblemen, resolved to overthrow it. 
Tiie royalist forces under Amarantc having been defeated, 
the insurgents took refuge in Spain, and in May, I«2.'t, esta¬ 
blished at Valladolid a Portuguese regency, under the pre¬ 
sidency of the patriarch of Lisbon, who had been banished 
from the kingdom. Dom Miguel, after insidiously assuring 
his father of his determination to uphold Ihe constitution, 
repaired to Villafranea, where, being joined by some troops, 
he openly declared against the Cortes. The garrisons of 
some provincial towns having embraced his cause, John VI. 
was obliged to yield, and having appointed a now ministry, 
declared the constitution of 1822 null; the national guards 
were disarmed, the church property reslored, the patriarch 
of Lisbon recalled, Count. Amarantc reinstated in his rank 
ami rights, several members of the Cortes imprisoned or ex¬ 
iled, mid the liberty if the press abolished. But Joam 
VI., who under any other circumstances would have been 
an excellent king, was unwilling altogether to deprive the 
Portuguese of a liberal government, and a commission was 
appointed, at the head of which was Palmella, to draw up a 
constitution adapted to a representative kingdom. This 
again failed through the intrigues of the apostolical party, 
supported by France and Spain; the queen returned to 
Lisbon, and Ainaruntc made his entry into the capital, 
and was soon after created marquis of Chaves, the name of 
the town where he had organised his insurrection against 
the Cortes. Dom Miguel, who had been appointed cuin- 
mamler-in-chief of the army, and invested with supreme 
power, filled the offices with men devoted to the cause of 
absolutism. He also meditated an expedition to Brazil, hut 
an exhausted treasury prevented him from carrying his 
plan into execution. At last the absolutist party deter¬ 
mined to annihilate the hopcsol'thu constitutionalists, and 
to put an end to the system of moderation to which the 
king still adhered. On the 30th of April, 1824, Dom 
Miguel called the troops to arms, and issued a proclamation, 
in which he declared tliatit was his intention to deliver the 
king his father from the tyranny of the revolutionists who 
surrounded his person. Hy his orders the ministers and 
several public officers, to the number of about one hundred, 
were arrested on the charge of having engaged in a conspi¬ 
racy against the life of the king. In the meantime the 
ambassadors of the foreign powers were not allowed to 
enter the presence of the king, who was closely watched; 
but having subsequently protested against this violence, 
Joam succeeded in escaping on board ait English tuuu-of- 
war at anchor in the Tagus, where, having sent for the 
diplomatic body, he deprived his son of command, and 
summoned him to his presence. Dom Miguel obeyed, con¬ 
fessed that he had been deceived and misguidud, and re¬ 
ceived the royal pardon, with permission to travel. On the 
14th of May the king returned ashore, and early in June 
proclaimed a sort of amnesty for the adherents of the Cortes 
of 1820. On the same day appeared a decree reviving the an- 
lient const itution of the state, and summoning the old Cortes 
of Lamcgo, which had not met since 1097, a measure which, 
being stoutly opposed hy Spain, was not carried into execu¬ 
tion. In 1825, after many uifiiculties and protracted negotia¬ 
tions, the independence of Brazil was finally acknowledged 
by Joam VI., who merely retained the imperial title. 

Early in March, 1820, Joam VI. died, after having named 
the infanta Isabel regent. She administered the kingdom 
in the name of Dom Pedro, the emperor of Brazil, as king of 
Portugal. On the 23rd of April, Pedro IV. granted the latter 
kingdom a constitution, which established two chambers, and 
in other respects resembled the French charter. On the 2nd of 
May however he abdicated the Portuguese throne in favour of 
Dona Maria da Gloria (he remaining king during her mino¬ 
rity) on condition of her marrying her unde Dom Miguel. 
But a party secretly favoured hy Spain aimed at the overthrow 
of the constitution granted hy Pedro, which had been 
.sworn to by the queen, by the two chambers, by all the 
magistrates, and by Dom Miguel himself at Vienna in 1820. 
The marquis of Chaves and the marquis of Abrentes ap¬ 
peared at the head of an array of insurgents, and Spam 
assembled considerable forces on the Portuguese frontiers; 
but Portugal having appealed to England for assistance, 


15,000 British troops were landed in Lisbon, and the insur¬ 
rection was completely put down, lu July, 1827, Pedro 
appointed his brother Miguol lieutenant and regent of the 
kingdom. The prince accordingly left Vienna, and passing 
through Paris and London, arrived at Lisbon in February, 
1828, soon after which, in the presence of the two chambers, 
he took the oath to observe the charter. But the aposto¬ 
lical party, to whom the disposition and temper of the 
regent were well known, began openly to speak of Miguel’s 
right to the throne, and to hail lnm as absolute king. It 
was determined that the regent should go to Villaviciosa on 
the Spanish frontier, where he might have the support of 
the troops under the marquis of Chaves, and overthrow (lie 
constitutional government. This project however was frus¬ 
trated hy the decision of Mr. Larnb, the British minister, who 
not only counteracted the order for the departure of Ihe 
British troops then in Portugal, but prevented the payment 
of a loan made to Dom Miguel under Ihe guarantee of the 
English government. At last, after dissolving the Cortes, 
who were opposed to his designs, and seeing the departure of 
the British troops, Dom Miguel issued a decree in his own 
name convoking the antient Cories of Lamcgo. Part of 
the army however were not favourable to his projects, and 
on the IsthofJMay, Dom Pedro and the charter were pro¬ 
claimed hy the garrison of Oporto, which, being increased by 
other garrisons, marched against Lisbon. They were defeated 
towards the end of June, and the constitutionalists either 
forced their way to the Spanish frontier or embarked for 
Great Britain. Miguol now turned all his attention to the 
consolidation of his power. Having caused the Cortes to 
assemble (June, 1828), lie was declared by that body lawful 
sovereign of Portugal and Algarve, chiefly on the grounds 
that Dom Pedro had forfeited all right to the crown, as well 
as to the appointment of a successor, by becoming a Bra¬ 
zilian citizen, and not residing in Portugal. On the 4th of 
July, 182C, Dom Miguel, in compliance with the decision 
of t he Cortes, assumed the royal title. He immediately 
established a special commission to try all those who hud 
taken any part in the Oporto insurrection; the prisons 
were crowded with individuals of all ranks, and foreign 
countries were filled with Portuguese emigrants. An expe¬ 
dition was likewise sent to those islands which refused to 
acknowledge his authority, all being reduced, with the ex¬ 
ception of Tereeira, where, in March, 1830, a regency, 
appointed hy Dom Pedro, and consisting of Palmella, Villu- 
llor, and Guerreiro, was installed. The other islands were 
soon retaken by the forces of the regency, and Dom Pedro 
having arrived in Europe, extensive preparations were 
made to dethrone the usurper. Meanwhile Portugal was a 
prey to violent political commotion. Insurrections broke 
out everywhere, ttado was suspended, and the relations of 
Portugal with foreign powers were seriously compromised. 

In consequence of sqme acts of violence against British 
subjects, and a refusal of redress on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, the English government sent out a lluet to the Tagus, 
but on its appearance before Lisbon, May, 1831, the conces¬ 
sions required hy Great Britain were made. In July, in 
consequence of similar demands of the French government 
not being complied with, a French squadron forced the 
passage of the Tagus, and took possession of the Portuguese 
fleet, which was not restored until full satisfaction was given 
besides an indemnity for the expenses incurred hy tiie 
expedition. 

On the 24th of February, 1832, the naval forces of Dom 
Pedro arrived off Tereeira, of which island they took pos¬ 
session in the name of Doiiu Maria, as lawful quoen of Por¬ 
tugal. Three months after (June, 1832), an expedition 
10,900 strong sailed from St. Michael's in the Azores, and 
on the 10th of July landed near Oporto, which city they 
took without opposition. The Miguelito forces laid siege to 
Oporto, but were defeated in several engagements by the 
troops of Dom Pedro, which were chiefly composed of 
Englishmen. After a siege of several months,, during 
which the garrison was reduced to the greatest extremities, 
and the wealthy merchants in the city weru almost ruined 
by the wanton devastation committed in their wine-vaults 
by the royalist troops, an expedition was fitted out by means 
of a loan raised in England, and Dom Pedro, encou¬ 
raged by the reeent victory won by Admiral Napier over 
the naval forces of Dom Miguel, sailed with part of his 
forces for Lisbon, of which he took possession with compa¬ 
ratively little trouble. He then established a permanent 
government, and shortly after Bent to England for the 
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young queen, who was received by the Portuguese nation loss of that sonorous accentuation of the Spanish words by 

with every demonstration of joy. tho change of co/or, palttzio, padre, madre, &e. into cor. 

In the meantime tho army of Dom Pedro prosecuted its papo, pay, may, if they add in some manner to the liuency 
success. Early in 1834 the strong town of Leiria was taken of the Portuguese, place it far beneuth the stateliness and 
frdm the Miguelitcs by Marshal Snldanha; and in April a majesty of the Spanish. Sismondi has very wittily remarked 
Spanish army, under General Rodil, entered Portugal for that the Portuguese was only un ('aslillan dexos.se (a bune- 
the purposo of seizing tho person of tho Infante Don Carlos, less Castilian). The j and the ch are the two sounds in 
the pretender to the Spanish crown, who, with a few fol- which the Portuguese differs most from tho Spanish; these 
lowers, had crossed over the frontier and taken refuge in letters are pronounced like the French, whom they also 
Portugal. On tho approach of the Spanish troops tho im- imitate in some nasal sounds, and in their mute endings, 
port ant town of Almeida declared for the young queen. The best Portuguese grammar is that of Pedro J«*6 do 
Shortly after a treaty was signed at Lisbon between Eng- Figucreido (‘Arte da Gramm at ica Portugneza,’ Lisboa, 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal, which had lor its object 1799); and the best dictionary tho revised edition ofBlutcau, 
the pacification of Spain and Portugal by the expulsion of by Antonio de Moraes Silva, Lisboa, 1739, 2 veils. 4to! 
Don Carlos and Dom Miguel from the Portuguese terri- In 1793 tho Academia Real das Scicncias of Lisbon undor- 
torv. On tho 26th of May, 1832, after the surrender of took to publish a Portuguese dictionary, of which however 
Sautarctu and other places, Dom Miguel was obliged to only one volume has hitherto appeared, a thick folio, con- 
cupitulatc and sign the convention of Evora. He was tnining A, and embracing the fifth part of the words in the 
however permitted to leave Portugal, and to embark at language. 

Monte for Genoa. This event ended the struggle, and the Literature .—The literature of Portugal is complete 

young queen was firmly seated on tho throne of Portugal, without being very rich. In all branches there have been 
the rogeucy being edhfcrrcd upon her father. One of happy attempts; in none is there an abundance, except 
tho liml acts of his administration was the suppres- in lyric and bucolic poetry, in both which branches the 
sion of the monastic establishments; another was the Portuguese are richer than their neighbours of the Pcnin- 
parfial abolition of paper money, and the formation of a siila. Poetry comprises the most important part of their 
metallic currency. On tho 15 th of August Dom Pedro was literature; prose and eloquence have helm very little cul-‘ 
confirmed in the regency by the Cortes, but in the follow'- tfvated, owing to the intolerance of the government and the 
ing month tho declining state of his health having induced persecutions of tho Inquisition. After the fifteenth cett- 
him to resign his office, the Cortes in consequence declared tury, poetry in Portugal became and remained bombastic 
the young queen of age. Having therefore taken the oaih and affected, and its antient power and natural grace were 
according to tho charter, she assumed the full exercise of royal completely lost. In the time of Louis XIV'. the French 
authority. Dom Pedro died on the 22nd of September, 1834. were copied, and many Gallicisms were admitted. Under 
Soon after (January, 1835), Dona Maria married Duke An- Potnbal, Portuguese literature revived, arid poets strove to 
guslusofLcuchleiiborg, who died shortly after (March, 1835), give elevation to the language. Prose too became inure 
and in April, 1836, she married Prince Ferdinand of Saxe simple and puru by the imitation of the classics. Thai. 
Coburg Gotha, by whom she has issue Prince Pedro do minister was tho first, who banished the scholastic logic and 
Alcantara, bern 16 th of (September, 1837, anil Luis Felipe, metaphysics from tho lecture-rooms of Coimbra. The spuly 
born 31st of October, 1838. of the antient languages was always and still continues to 

language .—Tho language of Portugal, like those of he neglected. There are not more than eight schools for 

other kingdoms in tho Peninsula, originated in a mixture the Greek language in all Portugal. 

of the Latin, Teutonic, and Arabic. Some writers have That Portuguese poetry flourished earlier than the Cas- 
imprnpcrly called it a dialect of the Castilian; hut, besides til in n is generally supposed from the fact of two poets, 
the striking difference in its structure and pronunciation, Gonzalo llormiguez and Egnz Muniz, having written in 
there can be no doubt that the Portuguese was formed curlier verse as early as the reign of Alfonso I., in the twelfth een- 
tbait the Castilian. It might more properly ho callod a tury. The few poetical fragments however of these antient 
dialect of the Galician, to which it had at fast great ullinily, bards which have been preserved by Faria e Sousa (Eumpa 
and which it now resembles so much that the uneducated Portugucza, vol. iii., p. 378) are not wholly intelligible even 
people oF both countries perfectly understand each other, to natives of Portugal. As no Spanish verses of that age 
The canttgas of Alfonso X. were written in Galician, and by any known author are extant, the opinion ontcrlairicd by 
long after the formation of the Castilian dialect Leoncse Bouterwek (vol. ii., p. 3) that the prevailing tone of ro¬ 
am! Castilian poets used the Galician or Portuguese dialect inantic love which characterised tho poetry of the Spaniards 
as more adapted to all kinds of poetical composition. Thu and Portuguese, until the imitation of tho Itulinn style was 
separation of Portugal from Spain, their wars, and the little generally adopted, originated in Portugal, is not without 
cmiiinercial intercourse which existed between them during foundation; although the supposition is rendered less pro¬ 
file middle ages, combined iu course of time to make liable by the fact that the Galician and Portuguese lun- 
the Portuguese a different language. When Henry of guages and poetry wore originally, and even long after the 
Burgundy fixed his court at Guimai-aons, the French separation of Portugal from the Custilos, scarcely distin- 
khightswhocaraewith him introduced a considerable number guishahle. In the same manner we might be inclined to 
of French words into the language of the country. The groat think that the Portuguese also preceded tho Spaniards 
efforts too of tho Portuguese poets and prose writers in the in epic (or rather, historical) poetry, since an old Por- 
lifteonlh and sixteenth centuries to improve their native tuguese narrative iu dactylic stanzas, quoted by Faria e 
language by resisting the introduction of Castilian words, Sousa, is unquestionably much older than any similar at- 
nnd anathematising all those who adopted the Spanish lan- tempt of the Castilian poets. However, until the latter half 
guago in their writings, maybe mentioned us one of the of the thirteenth century, wher. the language became nnne 
means which mainly contributed to render tho tongues regular and distinct, the rude attempts of the enrly poets of 
of Spain and Portugal still more dissimilar. The Spanish, Portugal cannot bo mentioned otherwise than as curious 
like the Portuguese, has many words borrowed from the, relics of antient limbs. King Dim*, who, like his contem- 
A cubic. Their wars with tho Moors of Africa and the porary Alfonso the Learned of Castile, was a poet and a 
Mohammedans of India in the fifteenth century introduced prose writer himself, was tho first to improve poetry and 
into it many others from tho languages spoken in those give an impulso to general literature. His poetical compo- 
couutries. Father Joao de Sousa published, in 1789,4to.,a sitions were, according to the fashion of the age, collected iu 
vocabulary containing no less than 1400 words derived from cancioneiros, which bore the name of iiie royal author, 
the Eastern languages, chiefly from the Arabic. As a con- Under Alfonso IV., the son of Diuis, the laste for poetry 
versa! ional language, the Portuguese is considered superior increased. Hisvevses however have never-been printed, 
to tho Spanish. It is more concise, easy, and simple, but nor have those of Alfonso Sanchez, a natural son of Diuis. 
notr so rich. The pronunciation is difficult for a foreigner, Pedro I., better known to English readers for his unfortu- 
inorc particularly the nasal sounds, in whieh it abounds, nate connection with the beautiful lues de Castro, wrote a 
The gutturals however are neither so strong nor so common poem in the Caslilian language, in addition to some com¬ 
as in the Spanish; but it must be admitted that the clip- positions in Portuguese. The Infante Dom Pedro, son of 
ping pronunciation of o and a, whenever these votvels Joani I., is supposed to have translated some of Petrarch’s 
occur at the end of a word; the articles o and a abbreviated sonnets. With the fifteenth century begins the flourishing 
from lo anil la, together with the compounds formed from 1 period of Portuguese literature. A tender as well as heroio 
them, as no and na instead of en lo and en la; and the spirit, a fiery activity, a soft enthusiasm, war, love, and glory 
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filled (he whole nation; and the Portuguese poets sang in 
an heroic and romantic strain, of which the ‘ Cancioneiros 
Geraes' contain numerous specimens. The earliest of these 
was printed in 1610, by Garcia de Resende, who lived at the 
courts of Joam II. and Emmanuel the Great. A later collec¬ 
tion, by Pedro Itibeyro, bearing the date of 1577, is still in 
manuscript. Another, discovered at Madrid, in 1790, by 
Jouquim Joss6 Ferreira Gordo, comprising poems by a hun¬ 
dred and fifty writers of the fifteenth century, is known only 
by a short account of it in the ‘Memorias da Litteratura 
Porlugucza.’ Bernardim Ribeyro, who nourished under 
Emmanuel the Great, and who is better known as the author 
of a romance in prose entitled ‘ Menina o Mo«;a ’ (Lisboa, 
155!) and 1785, 8vo.), was the first to write eclogues, which, 
when compared with those of Juan dc la Eric ins, a Castilian 
poet, his contemporary, may in every respect claim supe¬ 
riority. This direction of taste gave rise to the numerous 
pastoral poets of Portugal during the fifteenth century. 
Chrisloviio Falcao, n knight of the order of Christ, and 
governor of Madeira, was the author of along eclogue of 
'JOO verses, which was printed as an appendix to the works 
of Ribeyro. Several eminent poets imitated his example; 
and Portugal has not without reason been regarded as the 
native land of romantic pastoral poetry, which the Portu¬ 
guese poet Jorge do Montcmayor afterwards introduced into 
the literature of Spain. It is a remarkable fact that 
several distinguished poets of that age composed indif¬ 
ferently in the Portuguese and Castilian languages, but 
used the latter in preference, if they wished to treat great 
subjects. Sua de Miranda, who nourished towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and is the author of several 
eclogues and pastoral romauces, besides two comedies and 
several epistles in imitation of those of Horace, is considered 
to be the introducer of the Italian style of poetry into Por¬ 
tugal, where it was quietly adopted, and without exciting 
the violent literary storm raised in Spain against its par¬ 
tisans. He was also the founder of a classical school, which 
was not without admirers and imitators. In this number 
maybe enumerated Antonio Ferreyra, whom the Portuguese 
call their Horace, owing to his having successfully imitated 
that author’s epistles, and whose works were reprinted 
in 1772 at Lisbon; Jcronymo Cortereal, the author of an 
,*pic poem entitled ‘ La Batalla de Lepanto,’ and several other 
works in Spanish; Diego Bernaldcz, who wrote eclogues, 
epistles, and numerous sonnets; and, lastly, Pedro de An¬ 
drade Caminha, whose long-lost works were discovered and 
printed at the expense of the Royul Academy of Lisbon in 
1791, 8vo. The most celebrated however of all the Portu¬ 
guese poets is Luys de Camoeus, whose poem ‘ Os Lusiadas’ 
is suiiiciontly known, and has been translated into almost 
every language of Europe. There are no loss than three 
English versions of it: the most antient is that of Richard 
Fanshaw (Lend., 1055, fol.); next comes that of William 
Julius Mickle, which appeared at Oxford in 1770, 4to.; and 
lastly that of Thomas Moore Musgrave, 1820, 8vo. 

Soon after the death of Camoens, who ended his life in an 
hospital in the year 1579, the learned Rodriguez Lobo Su- 
rupita published the first collection of his hitherto scattered 
poems. Mauoel de Faria o Sousa afterwards published a 
learned Spanish commentary on the works of the Portu¬ 
guese poet, Lisbon, 1085-9, fol. A very handsome edi¬ 
tion was lately produced by Jozf; Maria de Souza Botelho, 
and printed at Paris by Firmin Didot, 1817,410. Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasconcelos distinguished himself by the com¬ 
position of several comedies. He was also the author of a 
new ‘ Romance of the Round Table.’ Estevam Rodriguez do 
Castro, a poet, and at the same time a learned physician, 
wrote sonnets, odes, and eclogues with great success. Fer¬ 
nando Rodriguez Lobo de Surupito, who edited the miscel¬ 
laneous poems of Camoens (Lisbon, 1595), likewise belongs 
to this ago. Besides his juridical works, lie was the author 
of various humorous pieces in verse. About this time an¬ 
tient literature seems to have had a powerful influence on 
the education of the Portuguese nobility. The learned 
statesman Miguel Cabedo do Vasconcelos, who resided for 
several years in Franco, was particularly distinguished as. a 
writer of Latin verse; and the celebrated Rodriguez Lobo, 
who must not be confounded with Lobo Surupita, the editor 
of Camoens’ works, made several successful-attempts to in¬ 
troduce a kind of Ciceronian style into Portuguese prose. 
His ‘Corte na A Idea, a Noites de Inverno’ is a species of 
romance in prose, in which ho not only imitated the stylo 
of the Roman orator, but introduced dialogues with the 


same forms of friendly intercourse as those which characterise 
the Tuscu’Ian and Academic Discourses, in which friends dis¬ 
course concerning the proper education of an accomplished 
man of the world. This production, which must be con¬ 
sidered as llie first Portuguese classical prose work, (lid not 
prevent the author from cultivating poetry, and his pastoral 
romances ore the most luxuriant blossoms of this old branch 
of Portuguese literature. 

In this century also, the voyages of discovery of the Por¬ 
tuguese, ami the travels of their missionaries, furnished 
abundant literary materials. Of this kind are the ‘ Peri- 
griiuu;atn’ (Travels), by Fernaui Mendos Pinto (Lisboa, 
1 (120, fol.), which wore translated into almost every Eu¬ 
ropean language; the ‘Itinerary through Persia and India’ by 
Teixeira; the ‘ History of ! Tangier#’ byMenezes; and the ae 
counts of the missions to Abyssinia and Et hiopia, by Almeida, 
Alvaros, and others. Romances and hooks of chivalry are 
another branch of literature which the Portuguese diligcuilv 
cultivated during the sixteenth century. The former they 
imitated from the Spaniards, to whose language—the Cas¬ 
tilian—'this kind of composition seems to be essentially at¬ 
tached ; but they claim, not without reason, the priority in 
the second. ‘Palmcrin do Oliva,’ which, next to ‘ Amadis 
of Gaul,’ Cervantes spares in his judgment on romances 
of chivalry, was written by Francisco de Mornes; and there 
is every reason to believe that ‘Amadis,’ in its original form, 
is also the production of a Portuguese writer; of the same 
sort are,‘As Ribeiras de Mondego,’ by Saa Sotomuyor, 

‘ A Constante Florinda,’ by Guspar Pires de Rebello, the 
author of some short didactic novels, and many others which 
are mentioned by Barbosa Machado and other biblio¬ 
graphers. 

At no period did historical composition in Portugal attain 
the elevation which it reached in Spain; the antient chro¬ 
nicles arc fewer, and not so well written; there is little or 
no local history, and as to a general narrative embracing all 
the events and political transactions of that kingdom, the 
Portuguese possess none but the incomplete vvoik of Brito. 
As might be expected, the events of India formed the fa¬ 
vourite theme of many of the Portuguese historians of the 
sixteenth century. At the head of these stands Joito de 
Burros, whom the Portuguese have called their Livy, and 
whose historical labours well deserve an ample notice in a 
review of Portuguese literature. Lfc was born at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and died in the year 1570, 
at the age of seventy-four. Having been appointed by 
King John III. to the post of treasurer to the Indian de¬ 
partment, he devoted his whole life to collect materials for 
his great historical work, which he divided into Decades, and 
published under the following title, ‘Asia de Joaode Burros, 
dos ieitos quo os Portuguezes fizeram no descobrinienlo e 
couquista dos mares e terras de Oriente,’ Lisboa, 155.1. 
Barros left only three decades, but Diogo do Couto, who 
succeeded him in his office, wrote the seven remaining, five 
of which were printed at Lisbon, and two, still iuediU:d,are 

f preserved in manuscript in the library of the British M useuni. 
Barros.] Nearly contcmporily with Barros lived Lopez do 
Castanheda, the author of another history of the discovery 
and conquest of India by the Portuguese, the first edition 
of which appeared at Coimbra in 1552-01. This work was 
reprinted at Lisbon in 1797, with the old orthography. A 
diffuse Chronicle of King Emmanuel, published about the 
same time by Daraiilo de Goes, is more valuable for the facts 
which it contains than for the stylo. The Life of the great 
Affonso d’Albuquerque, composed by his son, is highly es¬ 
teemed by the Portuguese. The language is pure, but the 
style, which is that of the old chronicles, is monotonous 
and very diffuse. Bernardo de Brito, a monk who 
flourished towards the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
attained a higher degree of historical excellence. He was 
educated at Rome, where he seems to have early conceived 
the idea of writing a complete history of his native country. 
On his return to Portugal he entered the convent of Alco- 
ba^a, and began his arduous task, hut ho died in IG17, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age, without having accomplished 
the object to which he honourably aspired. The two volumes 
of his work entitled ‘MonarehiaLusitana,’ which contain only 
the antient history of Portugal, were printed, the first at the 
convent of Alcobaqa, in 1597, the second at Lisbon, in 1609. 
Brito waslikewise the author of a smaller historical work cn 
titled * Elogios dos Keys de Portugal.’ Much that is reailj 
’valuable for the early history of Portugal may be gatherer 
from the collection entitled ‘Espana sagrada,’ Mad., 1754-1801 
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by Father Enrique Florez, who published the 1 Cron icon Ln- 
pitiuium* and ‘Chronicon ('uiiiinbriconse.’ Tlie other histo¬ 
rians of Portugal who ought to be consulted are, LaClede, 
* Histoire Generale do Portugal,’ Paris, 1735, 2 vols. 4to.; 
Bruudao, ‘Monarchia Lusitana,’ Lisboa, 1675-72; Leinos, 
•Historia geral do Portugal e suns conquistas,’ Lisboa, 
1786-1804, 20 vols. 8vo.; Vasconeelos, ‘ Anaeophalasosis 
Actorum RegumLusitania*,’ Antwerp, 1621; and lately, the 
‘ History of Spain and Portugal,’ in Dr. Lardner’s ‘Cabi¬ 
net Cyeloptedia.* 

The origin of tlie Portuguese theatre is hid in darkness 
The Portuguese Gil Vicente was a contemporary of the 
■Spanish Torres Naharro, and the dramatic compositions of 
tlie Portuguese poet so fur approximate to the ruder come¬ 
dies of the Spaniard, as to entitle the Portuguese to claim for 
their own country the honour of the invention. Gil Vicente 
was really the father of tho Portuguese theatre, and his plays, 
though no longer acted, are still read by people of taste. 
The edition of his works which his son published soon after 
his death, contains, in addition to sixteen autos, or spiritual 
dramas, three tragi-comedies, somo t /ars«s, and a few dra¬ 
matised novels, which aie called comedian. In ull these pro¬ 
ductions Gil Vicente exhibits much dramatic invention 
and a true poetic genius. It is said of Erasmus that he 
learned Portuguese for the express purpose of reading Gil 
Vicente’s plays ill the original, but though Gil Vicente is 
undoubtedly the father of the Portuguese drama, its history 
cannot be said to commence until the time of Saa de Mi¬ 
randa, the first dramatic author who composed dramas simi¬ 
lar to the Spanish. His two chief productions however, 
‘Os Estrangeiros’ (the foreigners), and * Os Villialpandos’ 
(so called from two Spanish soldiers who had both adopted 
the name of Vilhalpaudo), are dramas in the style of Plautus 
and Terence, of whom he avowed himself an imitator. 
Ferreira, who lived after Saa de Miranda, not only followed 
in his steps, but laboured, though ineffectually, to introduce 
into the dramatic poetry of Portugal a classical style, llis 
tragedy of ‘ I in's de Castro,’ though deficient in true pathos, 
contains many beautiful passages, llis two comedies, 
‘Bristo’ (‘ Comedia do Biisto') and the ‘Jealous Man’ (‘ Come¬ 
dia do Cioso’), resemble in spirit and form those of Saa do 
Miranda. Three dramas by Camuens, ‘El ltey Seleuco,’. 
‘Os Amphytryoes,’ and * Fdodemo,’ are more remarkable 
for beauty of style than for invention. Dramatic invention 
and composition long wavered amidst heterogeneous forms, 
until the Portuguese poets, who wished to write for the 
theatre, had no alternative but to become the imitators of 
Lope and the dramatic authors of his age, and to renouuce 
entirely tho formation of a nationaldrama. This in fact took 
place. During tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the Portuguese stage was inundated with translations of 
Spanish dramas, and all hopes were lost of re-establishing 
the national drama. 

With tho sixteenth century the brilliant period of Portu¬ 
guese literature passed away, and the connection with Spain 
and the influence produced at the beginning of tho seven¬ 
teenth century by the fantastic school of the Gongoristas 
[Gongoka] almost entirely naturalised Spanish literature in 
Portugal. Thus the names of Manocl Faria e Sousa, who 
died in 164'J, and was the author of many works in verse 
and - prose; of Jacinto Cordeiro, a dramatic writer of some 
eminence; of Barbosa Baccllar, the author of several poeti¬ 
cal works printed at Lisbon in 1716; of Manocl Severiiu de 
Faria, who wrote some political essays, and many more 
eminent authors, belong to the history of Spanish rather 
thuu to that of Portuguese literature. The restoration of 
the independence of Portugal, though it called forth fresh 
displays of patriotism, had no influence on tho literature of 
the country, which continued during the rest of the seven¬ 
teenth and the greater part of the eighteenth century to 
follow the traces of the Spanish. Though the Academia 
Heal das Sciencins of Lisbon, founded by king Joz6 Em¬ 
manuel in 1714, did much towards rousing tho nation from 
its lethargy, and directing attention to the cultivation of 
science, it was not till the time of Pombal, who himself 
WUs a great friend to scientific pursuits, that Portuguese 
literature revived and acquired a national tone. Francisco 
Xavier do Meuczes, Conde da Kriceyra, the first president of 
the Academia Portugueza, translated Boilcau’s ‘ Art Poc- 
lique’ into Portuguese octaves, ami published, among other 
writings, an epic poem entitled ‘ La Henriqucida,' on the 
foundation of the Portuguese monarchy by Ilenry of Bur¬ 
gundy, in which he endeavoured as far as possible to fulfil 
P. CL No. 1158. 


all tho conditions of poetic art according to the principles 
of the French critics. This poeui was printed for the first 
time at Lisbon in 1741, 4to. Contemporaneously with Eri- 
eeyra lived Antonio du Lima ijarros Pereira, who in 1720, 
published several religious aim other pieces under the title 
of ‘ Fiuresla Appollinca.’ Another poet, named Alexandre 
Antonio de Lima, published in 1740 his • Rasgos Metru os.’ 
being a collection of poems on various subjects, chidly 
written in tho Spanish language. Manocl da Grsta, a Bra¬ 
zilian, whose complete works were published at Coimbra in 
1768, 8vo., was celebrated for his eclogues and epicedins oi 
elegies. He was likewise the author of several songs. 
About the middle of the same century an author, generally 
called O Judco, because he was a Jew, displayed great 
talent in tho composition of Portuguese operas, llis • Dor. 
Quixote,' which was represented in 1733, and his ‘Esopaida, 
or the Life of Aisop,’ may be put on a level with the best 
operas of Metastasio. Another poet, named Gar<;ao, whose 
poetical works appeared at Lisbon in 1778, 8vo„ contributed 
to tho diffusion of good taste. About the same time the 
desire to cultivate a correct style in Portuguese poetry was 
fostered by new translations of some of tlie Latin classics. 
The ‘ Odes’ of Horace were elegantly translated into Portu¬ 
guese verse by Jouquim Joze da Costa e Sii (Lisbon, 1781); 
the ‘ Satires’ of Sulpitia, by Antonio Luis de Azevedo (Lis¬ 
boa, 1786); Ovid’s ‘ Ileroides,’ by Miguel do Couto Guer¬ 
re no (Lisboa, 178'.)); and the ‘Comedies’ of Terence, by 
Leonel da Costa (Lisboa, 1788). Paulino Cabral de Vas- 
concollos must also be named among the Portuguese poets 
who at the close of the eighteenth century corrected the 
national taste and subjected it to classical rules. The col¬ 
lection of his poems printed at Oporto, in 1786, in 8vo, con¬ 
tains two hundred and forty-five sonnets, which are greatly 
admired. Dona Catliariua de Sousa wrote a tragedy called 
‘Osuiia,’ which was crowned by tho Academy. The sub¬ 
ject is chosen from tho antient history of Portugal, and 
although when acted upon the Lisbon stage it did not 
meet with a favourable reception, Portuguese critics look 
upon ‘ Osmia’ as the best tragedy in their language. 
The names of Francisco Diaz Gome/,,. Francisco Cardoso, 
Alvarez de Nobrega, Xavier de Matos, Vail adores, and 
Nieolao Tolentino, occupy a prominent place among the 
modern poets of Portugal. Francisco Manocl, who was 
born in 1734, and was long confined in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, published, in 1808, at Paris, a volume of lyric 
poems. Jose Basilio do Gama wrote a poem on tliu con ¬ 
quest of Paraguay, which is very much esteemed. Manocl 
Maria de Barboza du Boeage is also counted among the 
popular poets of Portugal. Of his ‘ Rimas,’ the second 
edition appeared at Lisbon in 1800; and the third, in 1804. 
under the title of * Poesias,’ dedicated to the Countess of 
Oyenliaussen. This lady, a daughter of the Marquis of 
Alorno, is said to luivo made a Portuguese translation of 
YViclund's ‘ Oberon.’ Araujo do Azevedo, a distinguished 
statesman, is the author of several excellent translations 
such as Dryden’s * Alexander’s Feast,' some of Gray's ' Odes,’ 
and the ‘ Elegy in a Country Church-yard.’ Joz5 Mon- 
teiro de Rocha and Moziuho d’Alboquorquc are also 
esteemed good poets. Prose-writing however was far from 
keeping pace with these poetical effusions. With the ex¬ 
ception of Barbosa Machado’s * Biographical Dictionary of 
Portuguese Authors,’ written in imitation of Nicolas An- - 
tonio’s ‘ Bibliotheca Nova et Vetus,’ which is a valuable 
work, scarcely an historical or 'iterary composition appeared 
in Portugal in the eighteenth century. A few years since. 
Padre Antonio Moura published a Portuguese translation 
of a history of Africa entitled • /.I Karlas,’ written about 
the middle of the fourteenth century by a Moor of Granada. 
The same writer is now publishing a translation of the 
original travels of Ibn Battutta, an Arabia!) writer of the 
fourteenth century, tho first volume of which has just 
appeared at Lisbou in 4to. Since 1 ’27, a Portuguese 
periodical has been published in Paris, called ‘ Nevus An- 
naes das Seiencias e das Artcs,’ in which a fragment of a 
great Portuguese poem yet in manuscript, ‘ Branca 6 la 
Conquista do Algarve,’ has been printed. A monthly 
Review has likewise been lately started atOporto. Scientific 
studius, especially mathematics mid natural history, if not 
entirely uncultivated, attract little attention. According to 
Balbi, among the tliree millions of Portuguese there are 
hardly five hundred readers of scientific books. The only 
comprehensive history of Portuguese literature in any 
. European language is that of Frederick Bouterwek; this 
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work, which nni|H'N> ab-nthe history of Spanish literature, 
was translated into Engli-di hy Miss Ross (Loud, IKill, 8vo.). 
Jhit Houterwck’a work, in the opinion of critics, is fur from 
being either complete or accurate. Sistnoudi. in his ‘ Litte- 
Tuture'lo Midi del’ Europe'(vnl. iv.), has done little else than 
copy the (Jormun author. A short, history of the Portuguese 
language and literature may also ho found in the preface of 
Joaqitim do Santa Rosa Viterbo to his ' Klundai;ao das 
Pulahrus, Terinos, o Frases quo em Portugal ant iguauiciitc so 
usai ito,’ &e., Lisboa, 17ftH, 'l vols. 8Vo. 

Those who wish to got an insight into Portuguese litera¬ 
ture may consult Barbosa Machado, liib/iot/icca Lii.itt.Lwa, 
Lisboa, 1741-59, 1 vols. fob; Faria e Sousa, Etirnja. Ptu- 

iuguezu, Lisboa, l fi 78-80, ;t vols. fob ; Vcbtsque/., <higihes 
tie hi Poesia Custellana, Malaga, 175-1, 4to., ami Dtezc's 
Remarks upon that work; Sarniientp. Oltras Ibsthumas, 
Madrid, 1775, 4 to.; hut above all, lilt; Mananas <l<’ Lit lent- 
turn, published by tlio Rural Academy of Sciences in Lis¬ 
bon, I792-18M, 4to., mid the Cahdugo tins Lirrns , qu* tse 
Inin de ler para a Conti nnaf do do iJiceinnarin da Lingua 
Jhrtugueza, a work which appeared ill 1792 hy order of the 
same Academy. 

PORTULA'CK.IL a small natural order of polvpctulotis 
Exogens wil’d bypoqynous stamens; distinctly characterised 
by having two sepals, live petals, and u central placenta, 
whose seeds contain a curved embryo, lying upon mealy 
albumen. Their fruit is commonly one-celled, but the edges 
of the carpels are sometimes so much inflected as to press 
upon the placenta ami divide the interior into cells. They 
aie annual, perennial, half-shnibhy or shrubby plants, with 
entire more or,less succulent leaves, rarely furnished with 
stipules, and with ilowers which ure often very showy, 
although more frequently inconspicuous. Their prevailing 
colour is purple or scarlet. They occur in all the hotter or 
milder parts uf the world, especially in dry exposed sit na¬ 
tions, for which their succulent leaves render them well- 
suited ; the Cape of Good Hope is their favourite station. 



Furtul:iri»i». A i»liiu! of Cliiytonia virstinirsi. 
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Common Purslane. Porhdaca tderurea, a pothprb, now dis¬ 
used, indicates the harmless quality of such plants.. The 
Talinums and Calandrinias and u'fow species of Portuluca 
are well known us gay gardon-llowers. 


PORTUMNUS, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of I'm 
c.'iyurnus CrusUteeans. 

Generic Character.—External ant entire setaceous, very 
short, hiving their two first joints larger than the others, in¬ 
serted at the internal cantlms of the eyes. External jaw- 
feet having the third joint of their internal branch elongated, 
nearly conical and notched internally. First pair of feet 
large, equal, with the lingers of tlieir pincers rather long. 
Fifth pair of feet terminated hy a flattened folinceous and 
nearly lanceolate joint. Carapace rather flat above, with 
the anterior border arched and semicircular, and tlm poste¬ 
rior holder ncaily truncated, having its longitudinal dia¬ 
meter equal to the transveisal diameter; orbits without 
fissures, eyes modern to. 

Example, Portumnus variegatus. Locality .—The Adri¬ 
atic Sea, the Mediterranean, and the ocean. 



lVrtmnnux vhrK**. , ftt«is. male. 

it, external anleir.ia ; /», external jaw-toot; c, tail or :i Mm urn. 


The species above figured appears tube identical with 
P/atyanyr/ius talipes of Milne Kd wauls; nor does then ap¬ 
pear to iie any sufficient reason for distinguishing the fin in 
gonerically from Platyainjrlins. | Portcniii.k.] 

PORTU'NID/K, or Paddling Crabs, a family of />/<<- 
cht/unuis Crustaceans, nearly allied to the Cancrrians. 

M. Mil lie Ethvards makes llio Partnnians the secoml 
tribe of the family of Cyr/uinefi pcs, observing that it nearly 
corresponds to the genus Curt wins, as it. was established 
hy Fabricius, and comprehends the greater part of the crus¬ 
taceans which Lnlreillo urraiigcd in his division of Bruch p- 
tires nageur £ (Swimming Brar/it/ura). M. Milne lid- 
wards is of opinion that the closest analogy unites t!io:-o 
animals to the Canc.erians, from which they are baldly to 
he distinguished except liv the peculiar conformation of 
their posterior feet; a character of much importance, inas¬ 
much as it influences their manner of life, but which is 
found in a manner more or loss marked in the species be ¬ 
longing to the greater part of the other natural groups of 
the section Brarhyuru. 

The general form of the Partnnians, says M. Milne Ed¬ 
wards in continuation, does not ordinarily differ much from 
that of the greater part of the Canntrians, but tlie earaparii 
is always hut little elevated, and sometimes 1ms a lo/.enge- 
sliape. The orbits are directed upwards and forwards. The 
internal antennal are bent, back transversely, or at least 
very obliquely outwards, and the basilary joint of the ex¬ 
ternal antenna: is partially lodged in a gap of the internal 
orbit ary angle. The third joint of the external jan-Jeet is 
always wider than it is long, and sharply truncated or 
notched at its anterior and external angle for the insertion 
of the fourth joint. 



Orbit 4, mitoii nn\ jaw-foot, See.* of Port mint. 


The sternal plastron is always very wide, and in general 
the last thoracic segment is much more developed than all 
ihe others, even than that which carries the anterior feet; 
the suture which separates this segment from the pre¬ 
ceding is directed very obliquely forwards and inwards; the 
vault of the sides is generally nearly horizontal, and the 
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posterior sella Turcica very narrow. The anterior feet are 
in general very elongated, the succeeding lent aro some¬ 
times natatory, and tins pm-tei mr foot ahvaj's so, their tarsus 
being lamellar: the second pair of feel aro ordinarily more 
than once aipl a half as long as the compare. 

Habits of the Trib, >. —The crustaceans of this group are 
for the most, part, essentially swimmers, and live often out 
til. sea. They tire vulgarly called Paddle rs. The following 
genera are arranged under the tribe by M. Milne Edwards. 

Carciuns, (Leach.) 

Generic Character. —Carapace approaching in general 
form that of Puuopeus, hut little convex, although sutii- 
ciently elevated, and remarkably wider than it is long. 
The lalero-anterior borders, which are deeply denfated, 
form with the orbital border a regular .curvature which 
does not reach beyond the level of the middle of the 
••coital region; latero-postorior borders very long and mo¬ 
derately oblique. TUe branchial regions very much de¬ 
veloped and rounded anteriorly. Front advanced, horizon¬ 
tal. of moderate width. Orbits oval and directed forwards: 
there is a Unsure at their upper border and one at their 
lower border; the gap at their internal angle lodges the base 
of the external antenna, (ho first joint of which is narrow 
and cvlindiical, and reaches to the front; their moveable 
stem is very long and inserted in the orbital gap. The in¬ 
ternal antenna: aro bent hack in their nearly circular fusscls 
obliquely outwards. The buccal frame is a little wider 
backwards than it is in front, and the thud joint of the jaw- 
feet is much dilated externally, and notched at its two in¬ 
ternal angles. The sternal plastron is similar to that of j 
the Partuni, and so would he the feel, if it were not that , 
the tarsus of the posterior feet is not much enlarged, and is j 
of a llaltencd lanceolate form, though narrow, whilst that of 
the preceding feet is slyliform. The abdomen of the male 
is only composed of five segments. (M. K.) 

Example. Carciuns .-1 Irenas, Cancer Mr rims of authors, 
Crdhe rural!;!' of the inhabitants of the coast of Normandy, j 
The small common Crab hawked about London and eaten by 
the pooler classes. Length rather more than two inches. | 


of them occupying the. median lino, and a single fissure at 
the superior orbital border. 

a. Tarsi of the posterior feet of lanceolate fol m. 

Example, Plalyonyclnix fatipes (Cancer Inti pcs, Penn.; 
Part inn nns varietal as. Leach {Malar.) ; Pluiyonyehus de¬ 
puratin', Latr.). Length about an inch. Loathly— Coasts 
of .England and France. [ PoimjMNrs.] 

u a. Tarsi of the posterior feet oval and obtuse at the end. 
Example, P/atyonyclnis ocrllatnx (Cancer ocef/atns, 
Ilerbst; Portunus piefns, Say; Platynujchus oxcel/atns, 
Latr.). Length about two inches. 

/3. 

Species having the frontal- teeth equal, and consequently 
not one on the median line, and two fissures at the superior 
orbital border. 

Example, Hatyonychus bipustulahis. Length from two 
to five inches. Locality— Indian Ocean. 



Pl.iiyotiy«:liu» b^mst ulatus. 
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I.oca/ih/, Habits , - Very common on the coasts of 

England and Franco, where it is found at low tide between 
stones and buried in the sand. This species runs on the 
bench with rapidity, and can sustain a long absence from 
the water. It is edible, though not much used as an article 
of food in England ; but, dining the summer,‘a great many 
are brought to Paris. Colour, dirty green ; red when boiled. 

Pluiyonyehus. (Lain. 

Generic Character .—Carapace narrower and more regu¬ 
larly convex than that of the other Purltinians, often much 
longer than it is wide, and sometimes circular. Flout very 
narrow and dentated. Latoro-antorior borders a little curved 
pnd directed backwards, and, like those of the Can-ini, the 
Pahjhii, anil the greater portion of the Portnni, divided into 
five teeth. Orbits not deep, anil directed forwards. In¬ 
ternal antenna) bent back obliquely forwards, with ilieir 
fossets very imperfectly separated from tho orbits. Disposi¬ 
tion of the external antenna: different from that in the Car- 
cini, the lbrtuni, the ThalamiUc, and the Lupine; their 
first joint, which is very small, is not soldered to the front, 
but is moveable, like the succeeding ones, and is inserted 
between tho lower orbital border and the. antennary fosset. 
The external jaw-feet present nothing remarkable, except 
in tlieir third joint, which is narrower than in the greater 
part of the Ibrtuni, and advances obliquely to the nucleus 
of tho antennary fossets. * Sternal | da siren oval, narrow, 
and very much narrowed posteriorly, and, as in the Portnni, 
its median suture occupies only tho two last segments. Tho 
anterior feet are moderate and nut very unequal; they are 
applied exactly against the buccal region, and entirely resem¬ 
ble those of the Partuni; tho second pair of loot aro rather 
IGng, and have the tarsus battened, a little enlarged, and of 
neatly a lanceolate form; the tarsus of the succeeding feet 
is also a little flattened, but rather slyliform than lamellar ; 
the fifth pair completely natatory, (M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into the following 
sections and subsections 

f!. 

Species having the frontal teeth unequal in number, ofle 


Species having the front advanced in -form of a triutign 
lar muzzle and simply undulated on iu borders. 

Example, P/utyoirychus nasutus {Portunus Hunt fains, 
litsso, Cins/. Sice.) very small. Locality —The coasts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Polybius. (Loach.) 

Generic. Character.— Very nearly allied to P/atyoni/rhus, 
from which it hardly differs, except.in the form of the f, ei; 
which are all natatory; those of the second, ihiid, and 
fourth pairs are very much flattened, and terminated In a 
very largo and.lanceolate joint, which lias the same form 
throughout. The posterior feet, have Ihn same form as 
those of Pluiyonyehus bipustu/atus, excepting that their 
third joint is extremely short and nearly globular. The 
sternal plastron is wider, especially posteriorly, than iu Plu- 
(youyehus, but presents the satiiu disposition as to the me¬ 



dian suture. The abdomen of tho male has the ordinary 
number (five) of joints. (M. E.) 

Example, Polybius lle.ishnrii. Length about two inches: 
colour brown. Locality —Tho British Channel, where it 
appears to haunt at a distance from the coast. ' 

Portunus. (Fabr.) ■ 

. Generic Character, as restricted by M. Milne Edwards.— 
Carapace nearly of the sumo form as in Carciuns, wider 

3 L 2 
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tlian it is long, but with its longitudinal diameter at least 
equal to two-tnirds of its transversal diameter, and the con¬ 
tour of its anterior portion ordinarily more curved than it is 
m that genus. The fronto-orbital border occupies hardly 
more than the half of the transversal diameter of the cara¬ 
pace, and tho front, which is narrow, advances always much 
beyond the insertion of tho external antennse, ana reaches 
in a remarkable manner beyond the level of the inferior 
border of the orbit, and the external angle of this .cavity. 
The latero-anterior border of the carapace is delicate and 
armed with four or five large teeth; the orbits are oval. 
The aiuennary fossets are placed on the same level with the 
eyes, are transversal, and are separated from each other by 
a partition, the border of which is never prolonged into the 
form of a spine. The basilary joint of the external antennse 
is but little developed, but completely separates the anten- 
nary fosset from the orbit, and is soldered to the front; the 
moveable stem which succeeds to this joint would seem to 
spring from the internal angle of the orbit. The F structuro 
of the mouth presents nothing remarkable, - but it is to be 
borne in mind that the third joint of the external jaw-feet 
is at least as wide as it is long, and that its anterior and in¬ 
ternal angle is much truucated. Tim sternal plastron is 
much longer than it is wide, and much narrowed backwards; 
its median suture is not extended, except upon the last two 
rings. The first pair of feet are of moderate size, and, in 
general, one is much stouter than the other. Tho arm 
roaches but very little beyond the lateral border of the .cara¬ 
pace, and is not always armed with spines as in Lupea; the 
carpus always presents on its internal side a great spiniform 
prolongation, and the hand, the length of which never 
equals that of the antcro-posterior diameter of the carapaco, 
is ordinarily moved a little inwards, so as to give the capa¬ 
bility of an exact application against the anterior and in¬ 
ferior portion of the h°dy. The three succeeding pairs of 
feet arc nearly of the same length; but, nevertheless, tho 
third or fourth.pair are generally longest, and the second 
are shorter than the anterior pair; their last joint h styli- 
form and canaliculate. The fifth pair are, on the contrary, 
very much enlarged at the end; their third joint is nearly 
of the same form as the preceding ones, and their last joint 
is lamellar, and oval or lanceolate. The abdomen presents 
nothing remarkable, its disposition being nearly the same 
us iii the preceding genera, except that it is less wide in the 
females and is always triangular in the males. The genus, 
as restricted, establishes the passage between the Car dm 
on one side and the Lupeat on the other. (M. E.) 

Habits, Locality, tf-c .—The Portuni, though essentially 
aquatic and swimming with much ease, are not met with far 
out at sea like tho Lupcce. Their haunts are near the shore, 
and at spring-tides they ait often found during .the ebb 
hidden under stones, in the small pools of water left by tho 
sea. Some species inhabit still greater depths, on oyster- 
beds, &c., and they are never seen to run, like the Carcini, 
on the shore. When withdrawn from the water, they perish 
in a few hours. They are eminently carnivorous, feeding 
mostly on the dead bodius of animals which they find in 
the sea. Many of tho species are eatable, and all, with a 
single exception, inhabit the coasts of England and France. 
(M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards divides the species into the following 
sections und subsections. 

a. 

Species having the front armed with very distinct teeth. 

_ a. Front armed with at least ten teeth or spines. 

Example, Porlunus puber (Cancer puber, Linn.; Cancer 



Locality —The ooaats of England and France. This is the 
Crftbe a laine, Cr&be Espagnol, &e., of tho French. 

aa. Front armed with three or five teeth. 

aa*. ^arapaee wrinkled, unequal, rather granulous, and 
covered with hair. 

Example, Portunus plicatus ( Cancer Depurat'or, var. 
Penn.; Portunus Depuraior, Leach; Portunus tividusly ar.?>, 
Leach, Matac .), Length about eighteen lines. Colour red¬ 
dish. Locality —Coasts of England and France. 

aa**, Carapaco nearly united, and without hairs. 

Example, Portunus marmoreus ( Cancer Depuraior, 
Ponn*). Locality— Coasts of England and France. The 
last joint of the posterior feet in this species terminates 
in a* point. 

P‘ , 

Species having the front entire or divided only into rounded 
lobos. 

b. Latero-anterior borders of the carapace armed with 
five teeth. 

b.* Front divided into three lobes, of which tho mediau 
lobe is more advanced than the lateral lobes. 

Example, Portunus corrugatus (Cancer corrugatut, 
Penn.; Portunus puber, Bluinv.). Length about two inches. 
Colour reddish. Locality —Coasts of England and France; 
very common in the Mediterranean.- 

b**. Front entire,pr divided only into two symmetrical 
lobes. 

bb. Latero-anterior borders of the carapace armed with 
four teeth only. 

Example, Portunus integrifrons ( Cancer Navigator f 
Herbst). Carapace pubescent. Length about two inches. 

Locality. —Indian Ocean. 

Lupea. (Leach.) 

Generic Character. —The greater part of the Lupea; are 
remarkable for the flatness and great transversal extent of 
their carapace, the diameter of which in that direction is 
more than double its length. Front nearly always narrow, 
and much less projecting than the. lower border or external 
angle of the orbit; the latero-anterior border of the cara¬ 
pace very long, forming generally, with the anterior border, 
a very regular and open segment of a circle, and each of 
them armed with nine teeth, more or less projecting and 
spiniform; of these spines the last is in general much greater 
than all the others, and is-directed straight outwards, though 
.sometimes it does not dill or from that which precedes it. 
Orbits oval, and directed obliquely forwards and upwards; 
their lower wall docs not reach to the front, and there is, at 
the internal can thus, a large notch, which the basilary joint 
of the external antenna fills ; at the upper border of these 
cavities are two fissures. The fossets which lodge the in¬ 
ternal antennse are not deep,and hardly covered by the front; 
the vertical lamina which separates them is armed with a 
spiniform point, which is often prolonged beyond the an¬ 
terior border of the carapace. Externally, these cavities are 
completely separated from the orbits, and the stem of the 
an tenure, which are there inserted, is sufficiently short to bo 
bent back there entirely. The basilary joint of the external 
antennse is soldered to the inferior border of tho superior 
and external angle of tho from; it is not wide, and gives in¬ 
sertion, by the extremity of its internal border, to the move- 
able stem formed by the succeeding joints, so that this stem, 
the length of which is considerable, would seum to spring 
from the internal cantlius of the eye, and nothing pre¬ 
vents its being bent backward outwards to conceal itself 
in the orbital cavity. The epistomc is extremely narrow, 
and the buccal frame is very nearly square, but, in general, 
wider forwards than it is behind. The third joint of tlm ex¬ 
ternal jaw-foot is rather abruptly truncated forwards and 
inwards. The sternal plastron is nearly always tolerably 
convex longitudinally very wide,-and hardly closed (resserrfr) 
posteriorly ; its median suture occupies the last three seg¬ 
ments. The first pair of feet are very large, and always 
armed with a certain number of spines; the fingers are 
elongated, and not remarkably curved inwards. The three 
succeeding pairs of feet are much shorter, and are all nearly 
of the samo size; sometimes their terminal joint is slender, 
rounded, styliform, and in general canaliculatcd; sometimes 
it is flattened, lamellar, and natatory. In the first case the 
feet would appear to be specially destined for walking, 
whilst in the second their disposition is more favourable to 
swimming. The fifth pair are very strong, and constitute, 
by the width of their last two joints, powerful oars; their third 
joint (or thigh) is in general stout, but very short, and pre- 
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Lupea and detail*. 

scnta scarcely any spines, as in Thalamita. The last joint 
is always oval. In the female the abdomen- presents nothing 
remarkable, except that its length is very considerable ; in 
the male its structure is the same as in the preceding 
genera, there being only five distinct pieces, fho third, fourth, 
and fifth rings being soldered together; the first three 
segments are always very large, but at the level of the fourth 
there is a sudden narrowing, and the last three are narrower 
still. (M. K.) 

Habits, tSjc. of the Genus. —The Lnpeee are Pelagic Crus¬ 
taceans, living in the ocean, where they have been seen 
by many voyagers, and where they have no other apparent 
place of repose than the floating foci. Their swimming 
powers are great, and Bose remarked that they have the 
faculty .if sustaining themselves at the surface of the water 
in a state of repose, without the execution of any visible 
movement. 

This genus is divided by M. Milne Edwards, who gives 
the above summary of their habits, into the three following 
groups:— 

AA. Species with the body very thick and convex above; 
first pair of feet stout, and not. much elongated; the 
hand considerably shorter than the carapace. 

Convex Lupete. 

Example of this first submenus, Lupea Tranquebarica 
(Cancer olivaceus, Flerbst; Cancer serratus 9 Forsk.; Por- 
hums serratus, Rupp.; Portunus Tranqucburicus, Fabr.). 

This, the largest Portuniuu known, is six or eight inches 
in length, of a greyish green, and inhabits the seas of Asia, 

A. Species having the body very much compressed ; the 
first pair of feet stout, and but little elongated; the 
hand remarkably shorter than the carapace. Tarsi of 
the second, third, and fourth pairs flattened, lnmellar, 
and nearly lanceolate. 

Swimming Lupcro. (Second subgenus.) 

* Species having the last lateral spine at least twice as 
large as the preceding, and the front projecting but 
little. 

a. Median teeth of the front projecting but little, and 
sometimes hurdly visible. 

Upper border of the orbit armed with a spine. 

Example, Lupea pelagica ( Cancer pelagicus, Linn.; Can¬ 
cer reticulatus, ana Cancer Cedo Nulli, Hcrbsl; Portunus- 
pelagicus, Fabr.). Length from three to four inches ; 
colour greyish-green with yellow spots. Locality —The Red 
Seu and the whole Indian Ocean. 

a**. Upper border of the orbit without any spiniform pro¬ 
longation. 

Example, Lupea sunguinolenta (Cancer sanguinolentus, 
Herbst; Cancer pelagicus, var. and Portunus sanguinolen¬ 
tus, Fabr.). Length about two inches. Carapace with three 
large bright red spots on the back part of the carapace. 
Locality —The Indian Ocean. 

a***. Median teeth of the front small, but projecting. 

Example, Lupea cribraria (Portunus cribrarius, Lam.). 
Length three inches; colour yellow, with numerous whitish 
spots. Locality —Coasts of Brazi). 


Lupea pelagica. 

B. Species having the last spine of the latero-antcrior 
border of the carapace scarcely longer than tile others. 

b. External border of the arm without spines. 

Example, Lupea spinimana (Portunus pelagicus and 
Portunus spinimanus. Lair.). Length from three to four 
inches. Locality —Coasts of Brazil. 

bb. External border of the arras spined. 

Example, Lupea iobifrons. Length one inch. Locality, 
The East Indies. - 

C. Tarsi of the second, third, and fourth pair of feet nar¬ 
row and styliform. 

Walking Lupea). (Third subgenus.) 

a. Species having the last tooth of the latero-antcrior 
border of the carapace resembling the others. 

a. Teeth of the latero-antcrior borders alternately large 
and small. 

Example, Lupea rubra (Cirt apoa, Marc.; Portunus 
ruber, Lam.).' Length about two inches. General colour 
reddish; extremity of the claws black. Locality —The coasts 
of Brazil. 

a*. Teotli of the latero-anterior borders of the carapace 
resembling each other. 

Example, Lupea granulata. Length about an inch. 
Locality —The Isle of France. 

b\ Species with the last tooth of the latero-anterior bor¬ 
der of the carapace at least twice as large as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

b. Median teeth of the front much more projecting than 
the lateral teeth. 

Example, Lupea Seine (Cancer martnus scutiformis, 
Seba, Alus., iii., pi. 20, f. 9, copied by Latreille, in linc.yel., 
pi. 272, f. 6, under the name of Ihrtunns sanguinolentus. 
Size about the same as L. granulata. Locality— Coasts of 
Brazil. (M. E.) 

bb. Median teeth of the front less projecting than the 
others. 

bb*. Hands large, of the ordinary form, and shorter 
than the transversal diameter of the carapace. 

Example, Lupea hastata (Cancer hasfatus, Linn.; Por¬ 
tunus hastalus, Latr.; Lup.a Dgfourii. Desm.). length 
about two inches. Locality —The Mediterranean. 

bb**. Hands filiform and of great length, being nearly 
once und a half the trausv r?.. I diameter of the carapace. 

•Example, Lupea Forceps, Lupa Forceps,. Leach; Por- 
tunus Forceps, Latr.). Length about an inch. Locality — 
The Antilles. 

Thulamila. (Lair.) 

Generic Character.—Carapace, in most, of the species 
characteristic; but in some it gradually approximates that 
of the Lupece; in fact, sometimes it has the form oflin elon¬ 
gated square; its transversal diameter is nearly double the 
length, and its fronto-orbital border forms with the latero- 
anterior borders a nearly right angle; in oilier. cases it is 
nearly hexagonal, its six borders form nearly equal angles, 
and its width only exceeds about half of its length. The 
front is always very wide, projecting, anti at least as much 
advanced as the inferior border aud external angle of the 
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Lupoa Forcepsi. 


orbit*a disposition which is never observable in the Ltipece. 
The lalero-mdorior borders of the carapace aro move or less 
obli<|iie, but always form with the fvonto-orbital border a 
vow strong marked angle, whore thero are from four to 
seven teeth, the last of which is never remarkably larger 
than 1 he others. The eyes are stout and short; the orbits 
oval, and completely separated from the anlennary Cossets; 
the upper border of the latter presents two small fissures, 
and their angle is often nearly as distant from the median 
line as the angle which terminates behind the latero-un- 
terior border. The internal antenna? bend back completely 
in their ibssels; and the inler-antounary partition projects 
hut little. The basilary joint of the external antenna: is ill 
general very wide, and always soldered to the front through¬ 
out tho whole extent of its’anterior bolder, presenting ex¬ 
ternally a more or less considerable projection which .sepa¬ 
rates the orbit from the point of articulation of tho moveable 
stem of those appendages, and which is very long, and in¬ 
serted sometime* very far from the orbital cavity. The epis- 
luine is very distinct and of a lozenge-shape. The buccal 
frame is very wide, and the external jaw-feet are disposed 
nearly as in the Puri uni. Hie sternal plastron is very largo 
and its median suture extends upon the last three rings. 
Tho (Ulterior loot are very large, and cannot bo concealed 
under the anterior portion of the body, as they uve in the 
P'trluni and Pint you yrhi; tlicir third joint is spiny an¬ 
teriorly and reaches much beyond the carapace : the hand 
is in general rough, with a considerable number of teeth, 
and is at least as long as the carapace. The three suc¬ 
ceeding pairs are much shorter, and diminish in length suc- 
cosnively; their tarsus is, in general, styliform. 1 ho fifth 
]mir arc, as ordinarily, tho shortest of all, their third joint . 
is nevertheless elongated, aud at tho extremity of its an¬ 
terior border there is a rather strong spine, a disposition 
which never exists in the Pouluni or the Piutyonychi, and is 
extremely rare in the T.upere; towards their termination these 
feet become very wide, and their tarsus is oval. r lho abdo¬ 
men presents nothing remarkable. (M. K.) 

M. Millie Edwards divides tho genus into the following 
sections:— 

1. 

Fronto-orbilal border not occupying more than two-tliirds 
of the width of the carapace, and forming a rather open 
angle with the lalero-anterior borders, which are armed 
with six or seven teeth. 

Jlexugonal Tlialamitce. . . 

2 . 

Fmnto-orbitul border occupying noarly the whole width 
of the carapace, and terming a nearly right angle with 
the lalero-anterior borders, which are armed with four 
or five teeth. 

* Quadrilateral Thalamitae. 

The latter form tho first subgotnis in M. Miluo Edwards's 
arrangement. 

a. Species having the front entire or divided into lobes, 

but with no teeth. 

Example, Thalumila Chaptafii ( Puiunue ' Chaplain , 
And. Crust. Sav. Egypte). Length about an inch, to¬ 
rn/it y —The Red Sea, 



flattened teeth. 


Example, Thufutni/u crenatu. (Purtuuns rrenu/us, Lair. 
Thahwiitn Admelr, Guerin, -Icon. (Jr., pi. 1, f. 4.) 

•2nd Subgenus. (Hexagonal Thalainilii*.) 
a. Species having the lalero-anterior border of theiarn- 
paco armed with six teeth. 

a. Last lateral tooth nearly the same size as the preceding, 
a*. Anterior foot armed with spines, but without elevated 
granulations. 

Example, Thuhunita rnuij'era (Por/um/s erurifcrit*. 
Fubr. and Latr.; Cancer se.Vtienlaluft. Herbs!?). Lencilt 
from three to four inches; colour reddish with yellow spots 
and hands, the median markings resembling a cross. in- 
ealily —The Indian Ocean. 



a**. Anterior feet presenting between the spines with 
which they are armed, a great number of tubercles or 
elevated granulations. 

Example, Thulnmi ta Nuta/nr (Gnnrer Nalalnr, Ilerbst; 
Portunus sanguinalentus, Bose.). Locality —Indian Ocean. 

. ^ _ / 



Thulamita Nutitlur. 

aa. Last lateral tooth stouter and much more project* 
* ing than the others. 
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Kxample, 7 '/lalttmila ('u/fiau<ixxa (Cancer Cal/ianaxxa, 
Herbst). Length about nn inch. Locality —hnliaii Ocean. 

b. Species having the lateio-untonor border of the cara¬ 
pace armed with seven teeth, two of which are rudi¬ 
mentary. 

Kxample, Thalamitu ?rythrndactyln (Port anus crythro- 
tlartylus, Lum.). Length 2r) inches. Locality—- Australasia. 

Podophtlialmu*. (Lain.) 

M. Milne Edwards justly observes, that of all the Por- 
tuniuns the Puduphlhalmt have the most remarkable, aspect, 
and characters the most easy to seize. The enormous length 
of their ocular peduncles, which are very short in the other 
Sh tunning JSrur.hyura, is siillirient to distinguish them at 
first sight. 



Ky orliit, j.iWfliiut, &c, of PodoiiltllialiMw. 

(irwric ‘ '/laruclcr. — Carapace of a very much elongated 
i|iiadrdaferal form, the two lateral sides of which are strongly 
t. unrated, ami with its anlero-postorior diameter not equal¬ 
ling the naif of its transversal diameter. Its anterior bor¬ 
der, winch is nearly straight, is about, four times as long as 
the posterior border. The front, or space comprised be¬ 
tween the two eyes, is linear, and on each side the anterior 
border of the carapace is hollowed throughout its length 
into a very long and deep gutter, which oonstitutos the 
orbits; the external angle ol'lhose ocular cavities separates 
1 ho anterior border of the carapace from its lateral border, 
the direction of which, very oblique, is the same through¬ 
out its length. The eyes are carried on delicate peduncles 
of extreme length; and these osseous stems are inserted 
near the median line of the front, and carry tit. their ex¬ 
tremity the second ocular piece, whilst, in the (icyjiodianx, 
where the eyes are also very much developed, it is on the 
development of this second piece, and not the first, that the 
length depends. The ocular bulb is not very large, and 
reaches the lateral extremity of the carapace. The internal 
antenna* are situated below the origin of the eyes, a disposi¬ 
tion which is met with in no other Portuniun, and their 
stem cannot bond itself back into the cavity where they aro 
lodged. The external autonnsj are also below the eyes; they 
are placed between the antennary l'ossets and the orbits, at 
the external side of the first, and their basilary joint is sol¬ 
dered with the borders of these two cavities, sous to com¬ 
plete their walls and to separate them from each other; the 
moveable stent which terminates these antennas is formed 
of two small peduncular joints and of a slender and rather 
short mnltiartioulalo filament. The buccal frame is ex¬ 
it cutely wide, and is only separated from the antennary 
Cossets hv a very delicate border ; its anterior border is about 
twice as long"as its lateral borders, and Ihuse last aro 
directed obliquely backwards uml inwards. The external 
jaw-feet leave a considerable spare between them, and their 
third joint is nearly as wide as it is long; but it is so trun- 



Pndoplillialmiis vigil. 

cated forwards and inwafds, that its form has been com¬ 
pared to'a hutebet, the extremity of whose trenchant edge 


gives insertion to the succeeding joints, which are very large. 
The first pair of feet are lurge, and terminate by n neaily 
straight band; when they are bent they reach 'much be¬ 
yond the borders of the "carapace. The succeeding feel 
are much less than the anterior pair, and the third pan- 
are longer than the others. The joint which terminates 
the second, third, and fourth pairs is styliform and a little 
flattened. The fifth pair are very wide and in the form of 
natatory oars. The abdomen presents nothing remarkable 
ill the females; but in the males it is triangular, and com 
posed of five moveable pieces only. (M. Ed 

Example, Podayhihahnus vigil (Portia,us vigil. Fain- 
P>dofi/ithalintis sjrinasm, Lam.). The only species known. 
Length from two to four inches. Locality— Indian Ocean. 

- Fossil Pouti'ni.vns. 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that the fossil crustacean 
figured by Davilla (CatnL, t. iii., pi. 3, f. fi), end designated 
by M. Dcsmurest undent the name .of Pnnunux fviiriiduu 
( ( V. Loss , p. 80, pi. 0, fi. 1, 8), hears some analogy to l.ufira 
Tnaxptcbarica. The Podoj hthahmix JJefmncii of the woifc 
last quoted appears, M. Milne Edwards observes, 1o diller 
principally from Podu/di/liahnux vigil by the absence of 
the 'sharp spines which terminate the lateral angles «>l 
the carapace in the latter; hut as the internal cast only is 
known, he remarks that it is very possible that this nega¬ 
tive character does not really exist. 

PORT US, FRANCIS, a celebrated philologer, born in 
1511, in the island of Crete. lie lost both his parents at an 
early age, and was sent by a friend to Padua, where for six 
years ho studied classical literature and philosophy. A fur 
j the death of his friend and benefactor lie repaired to Venice, 

I where his talents procured him the directorship of the 
school for young Greeks, lint owing to his inconsiderate 
expressions on matters of religion, lie soon lost his place, 
lie now went, to Modena, where ip J331) ho was made pro- 
( lessor of Greek literature, after having signed some articles 
| of faith, to which at first he strongly objected. He held 
j Ibis office for Six years, at the end of which he exchanged 
; Modena for Ferrara, to undertake the education of tho sons 
| of the Dutchess Renee of France. In this capacity he also 
j carried on her correspondence with Calvin, whose doctrines 
this holy had secretly adopted. During his stay at Ferrara, 
Port us was made a member of the Academy of the Filareti. 
After llie death of her husband, the dutchcss returned to 
France, and Portus, front fear of persecution for his roligi- 
\ oils opinions, went to Geneva, where he obtained the rights 
| of a citizen and a professorship in the university (1502). 

I Hero he spent the remaining years of his life, partly in fnl- 
! filling the duties of his office, and partly in writing those 
works by which he established his reputation as a scholar 
and a critic. He died on the 5th of .1 line, 1581. 

Portus has written explanatory and critical commentaries 
on various antieut authors, such as Aristotle Rhetoric’), 
Aphthonius, Horologe nos, Longinus, Pindar, on the ‘Greek 
Anthology,’ some works of Xenophon, on Thucydides, and 
others. Ho translated into Latin tho treatise of Apollonius 
of Alexandria,' Do Synlaxi, sen Correction" Orainuiis,’ the 
* Psalms,’ the hymns and letters of Syttc.-dus, uml the odes 
of Gregorius Nnzianzemis. His son Aemilius Portus pub¬ 
lished, in 15S I, six dissertations and some other works of his 
father. It is said that there are still some MSS. of Francis 
Portus in the library of Estc, containing >*omuieiitunes on 
several orations of Demosthenes and on Sophocles, which 
have never been printed. 

PORTUS, /EMILIUS, tho. soil of Francis Portus, was 
horn, aboiit 1560, at Ferrara. In his youth be was instructed 
by his father in the antient lnng ingos and literature. After 
the death of his father be left Genova, and in that same 
year (1581) he was made prulessor of Greek at Lausanne, 
whore he remained for ten years, devoting his leisure hours 
to preparing new editions of antient. authors. In 1592 ho 
was invited to the chair of Greek literati c in tho university 
of Heidelberg, of which lie afterw ards became one of the 
greatest ornaments. He died at Heidelberg in 1610, at tho 
ago of 60 years. 

Tho numerous works of Aemilius Portus consist of com¬ 
mentaries, translations, and original works. Among the 
first we may mention his Commentary on Pindar (I5!t>), lus 
edition of Euripides, with notes of Canter.,Ri odiums, Snbili- 
miK, ami some of his own, Geneva, 1602: Aristophanes, 
Geneva, 4607 ; Aristotle’s Rhetoric (the translation^ wna 
made by Aemilius, the Commentary by bis father). Spire, 
1698 ; Homer's Iliad, Xenophon, and Thucydides. Ho 
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translated into Latin the work of Proclus, 4 De Theologia 
Platonis, 1 published at Hamburg in 1618; the Lexicon of 
Suidas, Colonia Allobrogum, 1619; a reprint appeared at 
Geneva in 1636, He also translated Thucydides anti the 
4 Roman Antiqttites * of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
following ore the original works of Aemilius Porlus: 4 Ora- 
tio de variorum Linguarum usu, necessitate, pnBstantifique, 1 
(Ja*sel, v l 611, 4to.; ‘ Dietionarium Ionieum Graeeo-Lati- 
num, quod indicem in omnes Herodoti libros continet,’ 
Frankfort, 1609, Svo.; a reprint of it appeared at Oxford in 
1809. * Dietionarium Doricum Graeco-Latiuum, quod Thoo- 
criti, Mosclii, Biotas, et Simmiae variorum opusculorum 
intorpretationem continet,* Frankfort, 1604; ‘Pindaficnm 
lexicon, in quo non solum Dorismi Pindaro poeuliares, sed 
ctiam verba phraeesquo non vulgares et in aliis lexieis 
omissaj declarantur,''Hanau, 1604; ‘ De prisca Grascorum 
Computation©, 1 Heidelberg, 1604 ; 4 DeJMihiii Antiquitate et 
multiplici Poteslate,’ Cassel, 160iL 

PORUS (IlwpOf), the name given by Greek writers to 
several Indian kings. From its frequent occurrence, it ap¬ 
pears to have been the name of-a family or tribe, rather 
than the proper name of on individual. Some modern 
writers suppose it to be the same word as the Sanskrit paura, 
a‘citizenbut Lassen ( Pentdjiotamia Indica, p. 17,18) with 
more probability connects it with l\turava, or descendants 
of Punt, which we know, from tho ancient writings of the 
Hindus, to have been the' name of several Indian dynasties. 

Alexander, in his invasion of India, met with two differ¬ 
ent kings of ibis name, one of whom ruled over the country 
between the Ilyduspcs and Accsines, and the other over the 
country beiwceon the Acesines and Hydraotes (lta/ee). 
The former made a formidable resistance to' Alexander, 
but was conquered. Alexander however treated him with 
respect, and restored to him his kingdum, with enlarged 
limits. [Alexander, p. .300.] The other Porus did not 
wait tho arrival of Alexander, but lied to the kingdom of 
tho Prasii. His dominions were given to the Porus whom 
Alexander conquered. (Arrian, Anab., v. 20, 21, 29.) Porus 
however did not long survive Alexander. lie was treacher¬ 
ously killed by Eudamus, b.c. 317. (Diod. Sic., xix. 14.) 

Strabo mentions (xv\, p. 686) that an Indian king of the 
name of Porus sent an embassy to Augustus. 

POSEIDON. [Nkptvnus.] 

POSEN, a province of the Prussian monarchy, was for¬ 
merly a part of the kingdom of Poland. On the first par¬ 
tition of Poland in 1772, the part of Posen to tho north of 
the Netze, and on the second partition in 1793, the remain¬ 
ing part fell to the share of Prussia: this, together with the 
pari of the kingdom south of the Vistula, as far as Warsaw, 
acquired by Prussia on tho third partition, received the name 
of South Prussia. In 1897 all South Prussia was luken from 
Prussia to form part of the duchy of Warsaw. In 1815 tho 
congress of Vienna restored tho original province of Posen 
to Prussia by the name of the grand-duchy of Posen. It 
lies between 51° 10 ; and 53° 32' N. lab, and between 15° V 
and 18° 38' E. long. It is bounded on the north by the 
province of Prussia, on the east by tho kingdom of Poland, 
on the south by Silesia, and on the west by Brandenburg. 
The urea is 12,250 square miles, divided into the two 
governments of Bromberg and Poseu. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate, tyc.— This province is 
perfectly level, except the banks of the Warthu in the circle 
of Obcruik, which are rather more elevated, and there is here 
and there a hill on the frontiers of Silesia. The soil is partly 
marsh, which is very fertile, and partly sandy, but even 
here the. sand is so mixed with more .solid elements, es¬ 
pecially loam, that the soil may he considered ns tolerably 
good. The most fertile parts are the country, on both sides of 
the Wnrtha, and-the Nctzbruch, a low tract on the river 
Netze, about 90 miles in length, and not above Sin breadth, 
which, having been completely secured by dikes, by Frede¬ 
rick II., is now converted into fine corn-land and meadows, 
with farmhouses and villages, where, under the Polish 
government, there were only unprofitable bogs and thickets. 
The river Warthu, which traverses tho province in its whole 
breadth, and the Netze, are navigable. The Netze is con¬ 
nected by the Bromberg canal with (lie Brahe, which lias 
been made navigable, nnd falls into the Vistula, which 
only touches the frontier for a short distance above Thorn; 
but is of great advantage by opening a communication 
with the Baltic. Besides these there are sevqyul other 
rivers, su that the province is very well watered.. The 
Bromberg canal, which is twenty miles long, .was- con¬ 


structed under Frederick II., at the expense of 200,000 
dollars. There are several lakes, the largest of which is 
the Goppto lake. The air is pure and healthy. 

Natural Productions.— chief productions are corn of 
all kinds, pulse, culinary vegetables, flax, and some hemp; 
tobacco, hops, fruit, and timber; the common domestic ani¬ 
mals, game, poultry (especially geese), fish, and bees. Tliero 
are limestone, freestone, saltpetre, and bog-iron, of which no 
use is mado. Agricultural operations are earned on in a 
very careless manner. The country suffered very severely 
by the late wars, and this, with the changes in the govern¬ 
ment, cheeked the agricultutal improvements, which had 
been successfully Commenced under the Prussian govern¬ 
ment. Since 1815 howovera better state of things has been 
gradually established. 4 The common people, 1 says Dieto- 
rici, ■ live in a very simple nnd poor manner; but it is un¬ 
deniable that, especially of late, a considerable improvement 
has taken place in their condition. Great public buildings, 
one of which is the citadel of Posen, the organization of the 
public schools, and the Regulation of the relations of the 
landowners and the peasants, ameliorate the condition of 
the common people. 1 

Trade and Manufactures. —The exports consist chiefly of 
corn, especially wheat, a largo quantity of wool, timber, 
cattle, tallow, hides, wax, honey, hogs’ bristles, and feathers. 
Manufactures were first introduced by German settlers, who 
fled from Silesia in consequence of religious persecution, 
and founded several towns on the frontier, such as Kawitsch, 
Fruustudt, Bujanows. Lissn, Kosehe, and Meserilz. These 
towns and seveial others manufacture cloths of such good 
quality, that tho Jews ofien sell them for Silesian and 
Dutch. Formerly considerable quantities of these; cloths 
went to Russia; but the rigorous prohibitory system adopted 
by Russia 1ms nearly put a stop to all trade between the two 
states. 

Pt>pulation. —The population amounted, in 1837, to 
1,169,706 inhabitants, of vvliotn the great majority are Roman 
Catholics, 250,000 Protestants, and 70,000 .lews. The 
Roman Catholics arc under the archbishop of Gncsen and 
Posen. Though much has been done of late years, educa¬ 
tion is still very backward in this province. The great 
mass of the population are Poles, and Polish is the general 
language; there are however many strangers, especially 
Germans, who inhabit almost all the towns on the frontiers 
of Silesia and Brandenburg, and whose numbers were 
staled, twenty years ago, by Hassel, at 140,000. 

The principal towns besides the capitals [Bkombkiu; ; 
Posen] of the two governments are:—1. In tho government, 
of Bromberg, Gncsen, an old ill-built town, with 6000 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 1800 are Jews; it is the see of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop, formerly the primate of Poland. 
Besides the cutlicdral, there arc seven other Roman Ca¬ 
tholic churches, two monks’ convents, one nuns’ convent, 
and a seminary for Roman Catholic clergy. The inhabitants 
manufacture some woollen cloth and linen, and there are 
breweries and distilleries. Inowratzlaff, an ill-built town, on 
a fertile plain, has 5100 inhabitants, of whom 2000 are Jews, 
who have considerable distilleries of brandy, breweries, and 
saltpetre works. There are five Roman Catholic churches, 
a Franciscan convent,<uid a synagogue. Schiiniunke, a well- 
built town, with 4000 inhabitants, who have a considerable 
manufacture of woollen cloths. 2. In the government of 
Posen, Lissa, or Polish Lissu, has 8667 inhabitants, of whom 
3470 are Jews. This is one-of the chief manufacturing 
towns of this country, and belongs to Prince Sukowsky: it 
has a palace, a handsome market-place, a gymnasium, four 
Roman Catholic churches and one Lutheran church, a large 
synagogue, and extensive manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen, snuff, succory (as a substitute for coffee), and carriages. 
The trado is very flourishing. Rawitsch, situated in a 
marshy spot near the frontiers of Silesia, has 8310 inhabit¬ 
ants (J786 Jews), who arc mostly Germans. It is pretty 
well and regularly built, has a gymnasium, a fine Lutheran 
church, a handsome town-hall, and manufactures of woollen 
cloth, linen, leather, tobacco, and earthenware. Meseritz, 
situated in a beautiful and fertile country on the river Obra, 
has 4500 inhabitants, chiefly.Germans, of whom 1150 are 
Jews. The manufacture of woollen cloth is very consider¬ 
able. Krotoschiu has 6337 inhabitants, of whom 2213 are 
•Jews. They have manufactures of woollen cloths, linen, 
tobacco, and succory. There are also tanneries, dyeing- 
houses, and distilleries. This town has both a Lutheran 
and a Roman Catholic church, and a synagogue, with Lu- 
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tlieran, Roman Catholic, ami Jewish schools. Fraustadt, 
situated on the frontiers of Silesia, consists of the old and 
new town, and has one Lutheran and three Roman Catholic 
churches, a Roman Catholic gymnasium, a Lutheran school, 
a convent of Bernhardinc monks, an orphan asylum, and 
other public institutions. The inhabitants are 6257 (mostly 
Germans), of whom 565 are Jews: they have woollen and 
l ncn manufactures, breweries, and distilleries, and carry on 
a considerable trade in corn, cattle, wool, &c. Kempen.on 
the Silesian frontier, has 6154 inhabitants, of whom 3474 
are Jews, who carry on a considerable trade in horses and 
goods with Silesia. They have manufactures of cloth, linen, 
tobacco, and soap. 

POSEN. This government is situated between 51° 10' 
‘and 52° 5«' N. lat., and between 15° 7' and 18° 23' E. long. 
It is hounded on the north by Bromberg, on the east by- 
Poland, on the south by Silesia, and on the west by Bran¬ 
denburg. it is considerably the larger of the two divisions 

of the province, the area being about 7000 square miles, 
and the number of inhabitants 788,578 in 1837. This, ac¬ 
cording to the official returns, is 2451 to a German square 
mile; whereas that of the whole provinco was only 2180, 
and that of the government of Bromberg only 1774 to a 
German square mile. It is divided into seventeen circles. 

POSEN (in Polish, Posnan), the capital of tlio province 
and of the government of the same name, is situated in 52° 
24' N. lat. and 17° E. long., in a sandy tract on the left bank 
of the Wartlia, where it is joined by the Loyna. It has three 
suburbs, four gates, and is pretty regularly built. The chief 
public buildings are—the cattle, situated on an eminence; 
twenty-four Roman Catholic, churches, the most remark¬ 
able of which are the cathedral and the church of St. 
Stanislaus, the latter being a masterpiece of Italian archi¬ 
tecture; two Protestant churches, a Greek chapel, a syna¬ 
gogue, five convents, one of which is that of the Grey 
Sisters, who devote themselves to attendance on the sick; 
the episcopal palace, the theatre, the chief guard-house, the 
^town-liall, &.c. There are many useful public institutions, 
such as a gymnasium, a seminary for priests, another for 
schoolmasters, a school for midwifery, and numerous schools 
for children of both sexes, two hospitals, and a pnnrhousc. 
Posen is the residence of the archbishop ot Posen audGnescn, 
•>f the governor of tho province, of the chief president, and 
is the seat of all the government offices of the piovinee. 
The inhabitants amount to 32,456 (of whom 6828 are Jews), 
exclusive of the garrison. They have some manufactures 
of chintzes, calico, tobacco, leather, woollen cloth, ticking, 
sealing-wax, and carriages. There are likewise breweries 
distilleries, several printing-offices and lithographic presses. 
The city has some trade; the three annual fairs are well 
frequented, especially that at Midsummer, when all the 
landholders of the surrounding country attend. It is in¬ 
tended to make Posen a fortress of the first rank. The 
works were commenced ten years ago, and will probably not 
be finished for ten years more. Ten millions of dollars 
Jiave already been expended on them. 

Posen is one of the oldest cities in Poland: on the first 
introduction of Christianity, in the tenth century, it was 
erected into a bishopric by the emperor Ollio I., and be¬ 
came in the thirteenth century the residence of the dukes 
of Poland. It was a member of the Hanseatic league, and 
many German, English, and Scotch merchants settled in it, 
from whom several still existing families claim to he 
descended. 

(Dietcrici, Uebersicht ties- Vcrkehrs im Preussischen 
Slaute, &e , 1838; Hbrschelman; Cannabich; Stein ; 
Mfiller, Clcograph. Warlerbuch des Preussischen Situates, 
1836; Heidemann, Topographisch Statist inches Wurtc.r- 
buch der Preussischen Monarchic, 1836; Schlieben, Gcmdlde 
der Preussischen Monarchic, 1830; Official Population 
Returns for 1837.) 

POSIDONIA. [P.scstum.] 

POSIDO'NIA (lloimiW, 4 Neptune’), a marine genus of 
fossil concliifera, belonging to the Monomyaria of Lamarck. 
Goldfuss figures several fossil species from the series of 
Westphalian rocks lately referred by Mr. Murchison to the 
carboniferous system, from the ICeuper (upper part of the 
red-sandstone series), and the Lias. Tho bust known fo¬ 
reign species is Posidonia Bochcri; a British species very like 
it occurs in tho black-limeslone of the culm deposits of cen¬ 
tral Devon. Much importance is justly attached to the occur¬ 
rence of these fossils. We have not seen specimens exactly 
like those from Devonshire in any other part of Britain. 

P. tJ.„ No. * 1.59. 


POSIDO'NIUS (noeudiivioe), a Greek philosopher, was 
a native of Apamcia in Syria, but a citizen of Rhodes, where 
he resided the greater part of his life. (Strabo, xiv., p. 655; 
Athcn., vi., p. 252. c.) The dates of his birth and death are 
unknown; hut lie must have been born during the latter 
half of the second century beforo the Christian sera, as he 
was a disciple of Pancetius, who probably died about h.c. 
100, and whom ho succeeded as the head of the Stoic 
school. He removed to Rome in the consulship of Marcus 
LMarcellus^(Suidns, Posidon.), n.c. 51, and probably died 
| soon after. He lived, according to Lucian ( Aiucrob c. 20), 
to the age of eiglity-four. 

Posidonius was one of the most celebrated philosophers 
of his day. Cicero, who had received instruction from him 
(Cic., De Fato, c. 3; De Nat. Dear., i. 3; De Fin., i. 2), fre¬ 
quently speaks of him in the highest terms. Pompcy also 
appears to have had a very high opinion of him, as wo 
read of his visiting him*at Rhodes shortly before tho war 
against (he pirates, n.c. 67 (Strabo, xi., p. 492), and again 
in n.c. 62, after the termination of the Mithridatic war. 
(Pint., Pomp., «. 4-2; Plin., Ifist. Nat., vii. 30 ) 

Posidonius appears to have been a man of very extensive 
information. Besides his philosophical treatises, he wrote 
works on geography, history, and astronomy; but none of 
them have come down to us, with the exception of their 
titles, and a few sentences quoted by Cicero, Diogenes 
Laertius, Strabo, and others. He seems to have travelled 
in different parts of the world for the purpose of collecting 
ii^prmalion. Wo learn incidentally from Strabo (xiii., p. 
614; iii., p. 165; iv., p. 197), that lie had been in Spain, 
Liguria, and Gaul. Plutarch was also indebted to Posi¬ 
donius, among others, for the materials of several of his 
lives. This is the case in the Lives of Mareellus, Paulas 
/Kmilius, the Gracchi, and others; hut particularly in tho 
Life of Marius, with whom Posidonius had been personally 
acquainted. (Plut., il/irmus, c. 45.) Posidonius wrote 4 Meteo¬ 
rological Cicero mentions (Nat. Dear., ii. 34) his artificial 
sphere, which represented the motions of the heavens. 

Posidonius was a much stricter Stoic than his muster 
Pametius. [Pan.ktii’s.] He maintained that pain was 
not an evil, as wo learn from an anecdote which Pontpev 
frequently related respecting liis visit to the philosopher at 
Rhodes. (Cic., Tusc. Disp., ii. 25.) His woiks on Divination 
and the Nature of the Gods are referred to l»y Cicero, who 
probably made use of them in his works on the same subject. 
(Cic., De J)iv., i. 3,.3(1, 64 ; De Nut. Dear., i. 4 4.) 

Strabo says (xi. 492) that Posidonius wrote an account, of 
Hie wars of Pompcy, but did not pay much attention to ac¬ 
curacy. This account was however probably contained 
in bis historical work, of which Allien ecus quotes (iv., 
p. 168. d) the 49th book. (Compare Athcn., iv., p. 151. e.) 
For further information respecting the opinions and writings 
of Posidonius, see ‘Posidonii ltoliquico Dominie. Collegil 
nlque illustravit Janus Bake. Aeeedil D. Wyttenbaehii 
Aimotatio. Lugduni Bat.’ 1810, 8vo. 

There was another Posidonius of Alexandria, who was a 
pupil of Zeno, and consequently was prior to Polybius. 
Sutdas however, by mistake, ascribes to this Posidonius a 
continuation of Polybius, in fifty-two books, which is evi¬ 
dently the work of the younger Posidonius. 

POSI'LIPO, the name of a long hiU which forms the. 
boundary of tho town and immediate territory of Naples 
towards the west, and divides it from the district of Foz- 
zuoli. The hill consists of tulb, easily cut and excavated. It 
is connected on the north with the lull of Saul’ Elmo, which 
commands Naples on the north-vest. The hill of Posdipo 
runs in a south-soutli-west direction close to the sea-shore 
for about three miles, terminating in a hold jutting cape 
facing the small island of Nisiin. The side of the hill 
towards Naples is covered with country-houses and gardens, 
which enjoy a delightful prospect of the city and hay, and 
along tlio base of the hill runs a fine new carriage-road 
leading to Pozzuoli. The old road from Naples to Pozzuoli 
passes through a tunnel three-quarters of a mile in length, 
which perforates the hill in the direction of its breadth, and 
is called Grotta di Posilipo, aud also Grotta di Pozzuoli. 
This tunnel appears to have been made in the time of the 
Romans, but it was enlarged by the Spanish viceroys of 
Naples. It is described by Strabo (p. 216. l.'asaub.) as 
wide enough to allow two carriages to pass, and as lighted 
by holes cut through tho mountain from the top: he gives 
no name to the tunnel. Pliny (ix. 53) mentions Pausily- 
pum as the name of a villa near Naples. 

Vol. XVIII.—3 M 
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POSITIVE. [Negative! 

POSSE COM1TATUS (literally, the power of a county) 
comprises all able-bodied males within the county between 
the ages of 15 and 70 years. All such persons, with 
out any exception, are bound to aid the sheriff in all 
matters that relate to his office; and he is flneablo if he 
neglect to avail himself of their aid. In case of any inva¬ 
sion, rebellion, riot, &c., or breach of the peace within tho 
county, all such persons, on pain of fine or imprisonment, 
arc bound to attend him on being charged by hhn to do so # 
and to assist in opposing and suppressing them™They may 
come armed, and are justified in killing a person in case of 
resistance. The power of the county may also be raised 
when necessary for the purpose of apprehending traitors, 
felons. &c., and that even within particular franchises. It 
is lawful for any peace-officer, and perhaps even for a pri¬ 
vate person, to raise a competent number of people for tho 
purpose of opposing and suppressing enemies, rebels, rioters, 
&c. within the county. But all such persons are punish¬ 
able if they use unnecessary violence or create false alarms. 
It is also the duty of the sheriff or any minister of tho king 
having the execution of the king's writs, or process even in 
a civil nature, who meets with actuul resistance in his at¬ 
tempt to execute them, to raise a power sufficient to quell 
the resistance. (2 Inst., 193, 194; 3 Inst., 101; 1 Hawk., 
P. C., 152, 156.) 

POSSESSION. In endeavouring to explain the legal 
incuning of this term, we shall commence with tho fol¬ 
lowing extracts from Savigny’s work on the KighL of 
Possession (Dux Recht dex liesitzes , Giessen, 1827). 

* All the definitions of possession arc founded on one 
common notion. By the notion of possession of a thing 
wo understand that condition by virtue of which not only 
arc we ourselves physically capable of operating upon if, 
but every ether person is incapable. This condition, 
which is called detention, and which lies at the foundation 
of every notion of possession, is no juristical notion, but 
it lias an immediate relation to a juristical notion, l>y 
virtue of which it becomes a subject of legislation. As 
owership is the legal capacity to operate on a thing at 
our pleasure, and to exclude all other persons from using 
it; so is detention the exercise of ownership, and it is the 
natural state which corresponds to ownership as a legal 
state. If this juristical relation of possession were the only 
one, everything concerning it that could juristicaliy be 
determined, would be comprehended in the following 
positions:—the owner has the light to possess; tile same 
right belongs to him to whom the owner gives the posses¬ 
sion ; no othur person lias this light. 

* But the Roman law, in the case of possession, as well as 
of property, determines the mode in which it is acquired 
and lost; consequently it treats possession not only as a 
consequence of a right, but as a condition of rights. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in a juristical theory of possession, it. is only 
the rights of possession (jus possessions) that we have 
to consider, and not the right to possess (called by modem 
jurists jus possidendi), which belongs to the theory of pro- 
pert v. 

* We now pass from the notion of mere detention to that 
of juristical possession, which is the subject of this treatise. 
The object of the first part, which is the foundation of the 
whole investigation, is to determine this notion formally anil 
niatcriaUy. Formally, by explaining those rights which 
presuppose possession as a condition, and consequently de¬ 
termining the signification which the non-juristical notion 
of detention obtains in jurisprudence, in order to its being 
considered as something juristical, that is, Possession ; ma¬ 
terially, by enumerating the conditions which the Roman 
law requires for the existence of possession, and conse¬ 
quently the positive modifications under which detention 
tan be viewed as possession. 

‘The formal determination of the notion by force of which 
alone possession can become a subject of jurisprudence, is 
divided into three parts; first we must determine tlie place 
which possession, as a legal relation, occupies in the system 
of Roman law. \Vc must then enumerate the rights which 
the Roman law recognises as a consequenceo f possession, 
and we must also examine the rights which are impro¬ 
perly considered rights of possession. It will then bo 
easy to answer the questions whether possession is to be 
considered as u right, and whether us a jus in re. The first 
and simplest mode in which possession appears in a system 
of jurisprudence consists in the owner having the right to 


possess; hut we are here considering possession independent 
of ownership, and us the source of peculiar rights; tho 
former of these two questions therefore may ho expressed 
thus—in what sense lias possession been distinguished from 
ownership ? a mode of expression which has been used by 
many writers. 

' In the second place we must determine how the different 
senses in which possession occurs in the Roman law are 
distinguished from one another by the mode of expression ; 
and particularly what were the significations of possessio 
generally, mid possessio naturalis, anil possessio eivilis, 
among the Roman jurists. 

‘ In the whole system of Roman law there are only two 
consequences which can be ascribed to possession of itself, as 
distinct from nil ownership, and these are usucapion and— 
interdicts. 

4 The foundation of usucapion is the rule of the Twelve 
Tables, that he who possesses a thing one or two years be¬ 
comes the owner. In this case bare possession, independent 
of all right, is the foundation of property, which possession 
must indeed have originated in a particular way, in order to 
have such effect; but still it is a bare fact, without any oilier 
right than what such effect gives to it. Accordingly it is 
possession itself, distinct from every other legal relation, 
on which usucapion, and consequently (lie acquisition of 
ownership, depends. 

4 Possessorial interdicts are the second effect of possession, 
and their relation to possession is this: possession of itself 
being no legal relation, the disturbance of possession is no 
violation of a legal right, aud it can only become so by tin: 
circumstance o( its being at the same time a violation of a 
legal right. But if the disturbance of possession is effected 
by force, such force is a violation of right, since every forci¬ 
ble act is illegal, and such illegal act is the very thing which 
it is the object of an interdict to remedy. All possessorial 
interdicts then agree in this: they presuppose an act which 
in its form is illegal.* 

‘Now since possessorial interdicts are founded on sncly 
acts as in their form arc illegal, it is clear why possession^, 
independent of all regard to its own right fulness, may lie 
the foundation of rights. When the owner claims a thing 
as his property (vindicatio), it is a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence in what way the other parly has obtained possession of 
it, since the owner has the right to exclude every other per¬ 
son from the possession of it. The case is tho same with 
respect to the interdict, by which the 'missio in possessio¬ 
nem’ is protected : this interdict is not a possessorial inter¬ 
dict, for tlie 4 tnissio’ itself gives no possession, but it gives 
a right to detention, and this right is made effective in the 
same way as in the case of property. On the other hand, 
he who has the hare possession of a tiling has not on that 
account any right to the detention, but lie lias a right to 
require from all the world that no force shall he used against 
him. If however force is used and directed against I lie 
possession, the possessor protects himself by means of tho 
interdicts. Possession is the condition of these interdicts, 
and in this case, as in the case of usucapion, it is the condf- 
tion of rights generally. 

4 Most writers take quite a different view of the matter, 
and consider every violation of possession as a violation of a 
legal right, and possession consequently as a right of 
itself, namely, presumptive ownership, and possessorial 
plaints as provisional vindications. This last, which is 
tho practical part of this opinion, is completely confuted in 
a subsequent part of this treatise; hut it is proper to show 
here how far such a view is true, as this may he a means of 
reconciling conflicting opinions. The formal act of illegality 
above mentioned is not to be so understood, as if posses¬ 
sorial interdicts were a necessary consequence of the in¬ 
dependent juristical character of force, anil obviously 
sprung out of it. This consequence of force, namely, that 
possession of tho thing must he restored to the person who 
lias been ejected, without regard to tho question whether 
or not lie has any right to the thing, is rather simply a 
positive rule of law. Now if we ask for the reason of this 
kind of protection being given against force, that is, why 
the ejected party should recover the possession to which lie 
may possibly have no title, it may be replied, that the rea¬ 
son is the general presumption that the possessor may be 
tho owner. So far then we may view possession as a sha 
dow of ownership, as a presumed ownership; but this view 

• Possessorial interdicts were not limited to cases of violence;,they compie* 
headed the three vitia putSCSttOHU. (Terence, Eunuch., il. 3; v. 27.) 
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of tlio matter only extends to the establishment of the rule 
of law in general, and nut to the legal reason for any par¬ 
ticular case of possession. This legal reason is founded 
rather in the protection against the formal injury, and ac¬ 
cordingly possessorial interdicts have a completely obligatory 
character, and can never be viewed as provisional vindica¬ 
tions.' 

The special object of Savigny’s essay may be collected 
from these passages. The legal principles here developed are 
applicable to every system of jurisprudence. There must 
always be a distinction between the right to possess, which 
is a legal consequence of ownership, and the right of posses¬ 
sion, which is independent of all ownership. The owner of 
a thing may not have the possession, but he has a right to 
Ihe possession, which ho must prosecute by legal means. 
The possessor of a thing, simply as such, has rights which 
are the consequences of his possession; that is, he is legally 
entitled to be protected against forcible ejection or fraudu¬ 
lent deprivation; his title tea continuance of his posses¬ 
sion is good against all persona who cannot establish their 
right to iho thing, and this continued possession may, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of positive law in each country, become the 
foundation of ownership. It may be that the acquisition of 
possession may also lie the acquisition of ownership, or that 
the acquisition of possession may he essential to the acquisi¬ 
tion of ownership. Thus, in the case of occupation, the 
taking possession of that which has no owner, or the ac¬ 
quisition of the possession, is the acquisition of the owner¬ 
ship. Also, when a thing is delivered by the owner to an- 
oUier, to have as his own, the acquisition of the possession 
is iho acquisition of the ownership. In these examples, 
ownership and possession are acquired at the same time, and 
there is no right that belongs to the possessor as possessor ; 
his rights are those of owner. But the form and mode of 
the acquisition of the possession, viewed by itself as dis¬ 
tinct from the acquisition of the ownership, will also he ap¬ 
plicable to the cases of possession when possession only is 

E juired. For possession of itself is a bare fact, though it 
s legal consequences ; and being a hare fact, its existence is 
lcpciidont if all rules of the civil law or of the jus gentium, 
as to the acquisition and loss of rights. (Savigny, p. 25.) 

Having shown that in the Roman law all juristical pos¬ 
session has reference to usucapion and interdicts, and that 
the foundation of both is a common notion of juristical pos¬ 
session, Savigny proceeds to determine the material con¬ 
ditions of this notion. 

In order to lay the foundation of possession as such, there 
must be detention, nud Iheru must also be the intention to 
possess, or tho ‘ animus possidendi.’ Consequently the 
* animus possidendi’ consists in the intention ot exercising 
ownership. But this ownership may either be a person’s 
own ownership or that of another : if the latter, there is no 
such 4 animus possidendi* as makes detention amount to 
losscssion. In the former case a man is a possessor, because 
ru treats the thing as his own: it is not necessary that he 
should bcliovc it to be his own. 

, Whether then wo are considering possession us such, or 
that possession which is concurrently acquired with owner¬ 
ship, or which complete tho acquisition of, or is tho exercise 
of. ownership, the material facts of possession arc the same. 
When ownership is transferred from one man to auothcr, 
every system of law must require some evidence of it. But 
the evidence of the transfer of ownership may be entirely 
independent of the evidence of acquisition of possession; 
and also the evidence of the acquisition of possession may ho 
inseparable from that of the acquisition of ownership. 
There must thou generally be some act which shall be 
evidence of tho acquisition of possession, whether possession 
as such is obtained without ownership, or possession accom¬ 
panied by ownership, or possession as necessary to the com¬ 
plete acquisition of ownership, or possession as Bimply the 
exorcise of ownership. 

Bracton, the oldest law writer from whom we obtain any 
comprehensive notion of our whole system, has framed his 
notions of possession on and borrowed his definitions from 
tlifi Roman law. Whether ho has always rightly under¬ 
stood them is a matter that would require a very careful 
investigation. 

Bracton (c. 17) uses posscssio and seisina as synonymous. 
He observes that it is not sufficient for one man’s right to 
bu transferred to another, unless that other obtain * seisina;’ 
and he udds, ' possessio sivu seisina multiplex est.’ He de¬ 
fines possessio to be * corporalia roi detentio i., corporis et 


animi cum juris adminiculo concurrenle.’ He therefore 
limits it to corporeal things, for incorporeal things arc inca¬ 
pable of tradition or delivery, but may be said * quasi possi- 
deri;’ and he requires both the corporeal act and the ani¬ 
mus, together with right, in order to give possessio, which, 
thus understood, is complete ownership. Accordingly 
verus possessor is owner. (Fleta, iii., c. 3, s. 1.) He divides 
posscssio into 4 civilis, qum ammo tantum tenetur,’ that is, 
in which there is an intention to hold; and ‘nuturulis, qum 
corpora;’ and this latter may be just, that is, with good 
title; or unjust, that is, without good title. To acquire 
complete possession, it must be acquired ‘ aninioet corpore:’ 
there must be both the mental afiection (possidendi aff'ectua, 
as Bracton elsewhere calls it, fol. 40) and the corporeal aet ; 
possession can only be completely lost 4 ammo et corpore,' 
for it may be lost ‘corpore,’ and retained ' animo.’ Among 
various kigds of possession he enumerates uud^where a 
person has no right to the thing ; and vestita, where he has 
‘jus, titulus, tom pus.’ As an instance of a (£se, where 

there is ‘ nihil juris in re, sed aliquid possessions, ’ he men¬ 
tions the case of a man being seised or possessed by intru¬ 
sion. As another kind of possession, but which is mani¬ 
festly distinguishable from the others, he mentions the pos¬ 
session of a custos, creditor, or any person of the kind. 
These examples will bo sufficient to show that the senses 
of possessio at that timo wero very various. Tho essential 
part of all of them is detentio. 

In the transfers of freeholds, mentioned by Bracton, tra- 
ditio or livery is defined to be * in possessionem inductio da 
re corporali;’ as soon as this traditio is made by tho owner, 
the person to whom it is made has 4 liberum teneraentum,’ 
a freehold estate (Bracton, fol. 39), 4 propter cutijuactionem 
juris et seisinae et mutuum utriusque partis conscnsum.’ 

A person who held laud lbr a term of years (llrmariur) 
had no ‘liberum tenementum ’ (fol. 27), but he was cer¬ 
tainly said * possidere,’ but there was not. the ‘conjunctio 
juris et seisinae,’ that is, a possessio which made a liberum 
tenementum. Again (c. 10), when Bracton is treating uf 
one cause or title of possession being turned into another, 
he suys that he who has tho usus fructus and the terminus, 
or term of years, may, during its continuance, and w hile ho 
is thus in possession, acquire 1 liberum tenementum,’ if tho 
proper formalities are observed, ‘so that there shall not ho 
wanting proof of the new acquisition.’ It appears that tho 
owner (domtmis) was not said to possess during the continu¬ 
ance of the term; for it is said (fol. 32) 4 tliat the donor and 
true owner, with the consent of the tenant (tenens), might 
change one title of possession into another without any 
change of the possession; nor is it nocessary to resume the 
thing that has been unco given and possessed, in order that 
it may be possessed by a new title.’ 

It remains to attempt to show some of the many senses in 
which possession has been or is still used in English law. 
There seems to hare been always a fundamental distinction 
as to tliu use and meaniiig of this word, between land and 
moveable chattels, of which something more will presently 
bo said. Some of our old writers make the following divi¬ 
sion of possession as applied to land: * Possession is actual 
and in law: actual possession is when a man actually enters 
lands and tenements to him descended ; possession in law is 
when lands and tenements descend to a man, and lie hath 
not yet actually entered into them.’ (H tumult'., PI. Cor., fid. 
198; Cowcl.) Now, this actual possession, that is, possessio 
according to Bracton’s definition is the only possession in¬ 
cluded in this definition, that is, properly so called. The 
possession in law is merely the owner's right to possess. 
This possession in law, that is, own rship and the right to 
Pobsoss, is uot full ownership, for if the right to possess is 
not exercised, that is, does not become an actual possession, 
it will be lost in course of time. (3 & 4 Win. IV., c. 27.) 
It becomes an actual possession by entry, that is, by the 
owner entering on the land or exercising ownership over 
it. What shall be sufficient to constitute entry so as to give 
the owner all the advantages of actual possess ion, may 
sometimes be difficult to determine; but actual entry is not 
always necessary for that purpose. The receipt of the rent 
from a lessee for years, who has the actual possession of the 
land, gives to the owner all the legal advantages which are 
derived from his actual entry. 

A lessee for years, who pays a rent, has the actual posses¬ 
sion of the premises, and if the landlord enters tho premises, 
except when rent is in arrear, or by virtue of the covenants 
in the lease, ho is a trespasser. Still tho owner who receives 
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the rents is often said, in a sense, to be in possession, thougl: 
he may never have had actual possession. This sense of | 
possession is that which is expressed in the recent Statute of 
Limitations by the words * receipt of the profits.' It might 
he called * legal possession,’ as it is for many purposes a 
possession which gives all the advantages of actual posses¬ 
sion. But since * legal possession' has been used in a dif¬ 
ferent sense, as will be shown hereafter, tho expression can¬ 
not conveniently he applied in the case here considered. 
Nor can wc use the phrase ‘ possession in lawfor that, us 
above defined, is the owner’s right to possess, that is, his 
present right to actual possession, which in the case hero 
supposed, the owner has not. There appears then to be no 
one term, except possession simply, that can be used to 
express that kind of possession of land which a man has 
who hasjMtely received rent from a lessee. 

The oflRbrm of conveying a present freehold interest in 
land was by feoffment, that is, by livery of seisin, or actual 
delivery olithe possession upon the land by the owner, in 
the presence of witnesses, to the donee or purchaser. With¬ 
out this ceremony no ownership was transferred. Formerly 
no writing was necessary in tho case of a feoffment. A 
written instrument is now required (29 Chas.ll., c. 3), but tho 
ownership is not transferred without livery of seisin; that is, 
though one party has agreed to sell and the other to buy, 
actual possession must be taken by tho purchaser in the 
form required by law. If a lease for years is made to a man 
at common law, though he thereby acquires an immediate 
interest in tho land (interesse termini), he has no estate till 
lie enters s actual possession is necessary to give him this. 
Tho Ktatuto of Uses made a considerable change by en¬ 
abling a man to acquire an estate in land without actual 
entry; but the statute does not give him all the advantages 
of actual entry, or of that which is legally equivalent to 
actual entty. This leads us to another meaning ol' the 
word possession, which is that of vested estate. (Preston, 
Conveyancing, ii. 389.) The words of a bargain and sale 
under tho Statute of Uses, are, * to the intent and purpose 
that by virtue of these presents and of the statute for trans¬ 
ferring uses into possession, the said A. B. maybe in the 
actual possession of the premises, and be thereby enabled to 
take and accept a grant and release of the freehold, rever¬ 
sion, and inheritance,’ &c. Possession here means an 
estate such as under tho old law a lessee obtains upon 
entry; and it may be one which entitles the bargainee to 
an immediate possession; but it may also be au estate which 
does not entitle him to immediate possession. There can 
therefore be no actual possession in the sense in which that 
word is properly understood and legally defined. II the 
bargainee is entitled to the immediate possession, but lias 
not entered, he cannot maintain an action of trespass; for in 
such action he must declare that he is possessed,which means 
actually possessed. The actual possession of land in right 
of a freehold estate is called seisin, a word which therefore 
imports both actual possession and right. Thus, • things 
are said to lie in liycry when the person in whom tho first 
estate of freehold is vested, has the possession of land in 
right of this estate.’ (‘Preston, Estates, i. 13.) 

Possession, when coupled with the word estate, means a 
present right to possess. ‘ An estate in possession gives a 
present right of present enjoyment‘ an estate in reversion 
gives a present right of future enjoyment.’ (Preston, 
Estates, i. 89.) In this sense of possession, an estate in 
possession is opposed to an estate in remainder or reversion; 
but it does not imply actual possession. In the third section 
of the Act for the Limitations of Actions and Suits (3 & 4 
Wm. IV., c. 27), an ‘estate or interest in possession’ is 
opposeu to an ‘estate or interest in reversion or remainder,’ 
and the actual possession of land is referred to in the same 
section bv the terms * possession or receipt of the profits of 
the land. [Statute of Limitations.] 

A man is said to be seised of a freehold estate; but he is 
said to bo possessed of a chattel real. The Statute of Uses 
docs not apply to chattels real. 

It remains to speak of a distinction in tho word posses¬ 
sion as applied to a real estate and a chattel personal. 
Both may be possessed, but the legal conclusion from the baro 
fact of possession is different in tho case of a real estate and 
■cn a personal chattel. * There is a marked difference between 
a real estate and a personal chattel: tho latter is held by 
possession; a real estate, l>y title. Possession of an estate 
is not oven primd facie title. It may be by lease only or 
from year to year.’ (LordKldoh, Hiorn r.Mill, 13 Ve., 1 14 .) 


This seems to mean that, in the case of a chattel, possession 
is a presumption of ownership; but that possession of land 
is not; at least not a presumption of a freehold interest. 
Still it is so far a presumption of some interest, that if a 
man buys an estate from the owner, knowing that another 
man is in possession of it, ho lias notice of whatever in¬ 
terest the person in possession may havo in the land; and 
therefore if the porson in possession has a prior contract 
with the owner for purchasing the land, tho second pur¬ 
chaser buys subject to tho interest of the person in pos¬ 
session. (Daniels v. "Davison, 16 Ve., 249; 17 Ve., 433.) 

It has been already stated that actual possession of land, 
or what is legally considered actual possession, is necessary 
in order to give the owner all the advantages of ownership. 
In the case of chattels personal, ownership is frequently ac-— 
quired without or rather before actual possession, and it 
may always bo so acquired by contract when the thing 
agreed to bo bought aim sold is cloarly determined. Some¬ 
times the ownership can only bo acquired together with the 
possession, because the thing only becomes determined by 
the act of delivery or taking possession. In all 
however when personal chattels are bought and sold, it is 
often a matter of great nicety to determine whether there 
has been possession by the purchaser, either os tho condition 
or means of establishing his ownership, or for the purpose 
of ascertaining from wliut time a thing lias ceased to bo 
in one person’s possession and come into the possession of 
another. 

Questions as to this matter often arise in eases of loss, of 
insolvency of a vendee, &c., when the chattel is transferred 
from the vendor to the vendee by being sent, in which case 
it is of necossity during a certain time on its journey, or as 
our law expresses it, in transitu . The solution of ques¬ 
tions of this kind, which often occur in a commercial country, 
is sometimes difficult, though many general principles are 
deduciblu from judicial decisions. The right of the vendor 
to stop the thing after it has commenced its journey, con¬ 
tinues till the time at which the vendee is legally considered-^ 
to have acquired possession. [Stoppage in Transitu.] 

It is remarked by Savigny (Das Rccht des Besilzes, p. 
185), ‘ that in the whole theory of possession nothing seems 
easier to determine than the character of corporeal appre¬ 
hension which is necessary to the acquisition of possession. 
By this fact all writers have understood an immediate 
touching of the corporeal thing, and have accordingly as¬ 
sumed that there are oniy two modes of apprehension: 
laying hold of a movcablo tiling with tliu hand; and entering 
with the foot on a piece of land. But as many cases occur 
in the Homan law in which possession is acquired by a cor¬ 
poreal act, without such immediate contact, these cases 
have been viewed as symbolical acts, which, through the 
medium of a juristical fiction, become the substitute for 
real apprehension.’ After showing that this is not the way 
in which the acquisition of possession is understood in the 
Roman law, and that there is no .’symbolical apprehension, 
hut that the acquisition of possession may in all cases be 
referred to the same corporeal act, lie determines what it is, 
in the following manner: 

* A mail who holds a piece of gold in his hand is 
doubtless the possessor of it; and from this and other simi¬ 
lar cases has been abstracted the notion of a corporeal con¬ 
tact generally as the essential thing in all acquisition of 
possession. But in the case put, there is something else 
which is only accidentally united with this corporeal con¬ 
tact, namely, the physical possibility to operate immediately 
on the thing, and to exclude all others from doing so. That 
both theso things concur in the case put, cannot be denied : 
that they are only accidentally connected with corporeal 
contact, follows from this, that the possibility can bo ima¬ 
gined without tho contact, and tho contact without tho pos¬ 
sibility. As to the former case, lie who can at any moment 
lay hold of a tiling which lies before him, is doubtless as 
much uncontrolled muster of it as if ho actually had laid 
hold of it. As to the latter, he who is bound with cords, has 
immediate contact with them, and yet one might rather 
affirm that he is possessed by than that ho possesses them. 
ThiB physical possibility then is that which as a fact must 
be contained in all acquisition of possession: corporeal con¬ 
tact is not contained in that notion, and there is no case in 
which a fictitious apprehension need bo assumed.’ 

This clear exposition of a principle of Roman law is appli¬ 
cable to all systems of jurisprudence which have received 
any careful elaboration, for the principle is in its paturc 
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general. It may be that the expounders of our law have 
not always clearly seen this principle, oven when they have 
recognised it ; and it may he that they have not always acted 
upon it. Still it will appear from various cases that the 
physical possibility of operating on a thing is the essential 
character of the acquisition of possession in English law. 
In the case of Ward v. Turner (2 Vez., 431 ) it was held by Lord 
Hardwicke that delivery of the thing was necessary in a 
caso of‘donatio mortis caustt,’ and delivery of receipts for 
South Sea Annuities was not held sufficient to pass the 
ownership of the annuities. In his judgmeut. Lord Hard¬ 
wicke observed, ‘delivery of the key of bulky things, where 
wines, &c. are, has been allowed a delivery of the possession, 
because it is the way of coming at the possession, or to make 
use of tho thing; and therefore the key is not a symbol, 
which would not do.* In one of his chapters ($ 1G, Appro- 
/tension beweglichen Sachen ) Savigny uses the very same 
example of the key, showing that it is not a symbol, out the 
means of getting at things which are locked up, and there¬ 
fore the delivery of the key of such things, when they are 
sold, is a delivery of the possession. (See the cases in the 
Digest cited by Savigny, p. 209.) 

In a case (Williams v. Bosanquet, 1 Br. and B., 238) 
where a lease had been assigned by the lessee to a mortgagee 
as a security, the mortgagee was held liable to pay the rent, 
though he had never taken actual possession of tho pre¬ 
mises. Tho safest ground of this judgment seems to be 
that the contract of the lessor is with tho lessee and his 
assigns, and the mortgagee is tho assign of the lessee ; it is 
therefore a contract between the lessor and the mortgagee ; 
and as the lessee is liable to pay tho rent though he never 
takes actual possession, so must the assignee bo liable even 
if lie docs not take possession. Whether the assignee is also 
mortgagee or not, makes no difference as to this question. 
But it was also stated in the judgment (p. 2G3) that ‘ legal 
possession,’ that is, acceptance of the thing assigned by ac¬ 
ceptance of the assignment, is ‘equivalent to actual entry,’ 
that is, to actual possession. This can only mean that such 
so-called legal possession, which is simply ‘ the right to pos¬ 
sess,’ must be considered the same as actual possession, so 
far as the liabilities of tho owner of such lease arc concerned. 
Hut such possession is not equivalent to actual possession 
for tho purpose of preventing the Statute of Limitations 
from running against the assignee, for the statute views the 
commencement of such legal possession as the commence¬ 
ment of the time when the assignee ought to take actual 
possession. 


Opinions may vary as to what shall be the evidence of 
that physical possibility which is tho CTiaraeteristic of appre¬ 
hension ; but it can hardly be disputed that this is the prin¬ 
ciple to which particular cases must bo referred. * All pos¬ 
session then depends on the consciousness of unlimited phy¬ 
sical dominion; in order to which there must be the will 
(animus) to treat the thing as our own; and there must be 
the physical conditions of that possibility (corpus), the con¬ 
sciousness of whjtf£ti$. necessary.’ (Savigny, p. 228.) Pos- 

.through a man’s agent, as well as 



possession may 
in the case sup¬ 
posed, th/^ifbr gives the key to the buyer, it must be 
assumed that delivery is intended on one side and the 
taking of possession on the other. If a man buys a cask of 
wine in a merchant’s cellar, and puts his mark on it, this is 
no taking possession, but the object is to identify his pro- 

I ierty; if hu marks timber lying in an open place, which 
le has purchased, this is a taking possession. 

Tho principle seems to apply to choses in action. The 
question often arises in tho cases of a wife's choses in action, 
what shall be considered a reduction of them into posses¬ 
sion by the husband. In this case it is not necessary to 
a reduction into possession, that the husband shall actu¬ 
ally have material contact of tho thing ; but ho must have 
acquired such a power over it as will prevent any other per¬ 
son from getting it. If ho has not done this, he has not 
reduced it into his possession. 


to a wife, and tho 


osscssiou. If a yromissory note is given 
husband only receives the interest on 
it during his life, it will belong to the wife if she survives 
him. (Nash v. Nash, 2 Mad.) If stock in the funds be 
bequeathed to a married woman, and tho executor transfer 
it into her name, in which it continues till her husband’s 
death, it devolves to tho wife if she survives him. It seems 
that if a husband can sue alone for his wife's chose in action 


(which he can do if it accrue to her during the coverture), 
and if ho obtain a judgment before he dies, that will en¬ 
title his personal representatives to the benefit of it; and 
probably a decree of a court of equity in favour of a hus¬ 
band, in right of bis wife, would, if he dies before lio 
receives the thing, entitle the husband'spersonal represen¬ 
tatives to the benefit of the decree. (‘ Forbes v. Phipps, 1 
| Eden, 502; Jarman, Settlements, * Precedents,’ rol. ix., 
p. 22.) 

It is still doubtful whether the assignment by a husband 
of his wife’s immediate choses in action is a reduction into 
possession. It is very difficult to comprehend on what prin¬ 
ciple it should be considered a reduction into possession, ex¬ 
cept in the case of bills of exchange or promissory notes, 
on which tho assignee sues in his own name. In the caso 
of the husband’s bankruptcy, the assignees are not entitled 
to the property unreduced into possession, against tho sur¬ 
viving wife. (Jarman, Settlements, ‘Precedents,’ vol. ix.) 

According to Blackstone (ii. 13), ‘ actual occupation of laud 
without any right is bare possession, but such actual posses¬ 
sion is primii facie evidence of a legal title in the possessor, 
and it may in time become a perfect title.’ This is properly 
tho right of possession, that right which presupposes tho 
condition of legal possession. Blackstone’s * right of pos¬ 
session,’ which he speaks of in the same chapter, is the 
owner’s right to possess, when he does not actually possess. 
The singular confusion of this chapter, and particularly of 
tho third section, in which tho author treats of the * rnero 
right of property, without either possessio'n or even tho 
right of possession,’ that is, the right to possess, is not 
wholly duo to tho author, but partly belongs to the old 
system of our law ami to the various legal remedies formerly 
applicable to the recovery of land. (Seo also Blackstone, 
iii., c. 10, ‘ On Possessory Actions,’ &c.) In the case of 
personal chattels, * right of possession’ is sometimes used by 
the judges to signify tho right to possess, as distinguished 
from actual possession. (Bloxam v. Sanders, 4 B. and C., 
948.) But the English law admits a right of'possession* 
as distinct from property nnd from the right to possess; 
as for instance, in the case of a man finding a thing, ‘ who 
has such a property as will enable him to keep it against all 
but the righful owner.’ Tho law therefore admits a right 
founded on the antecedent condition of a lawful possession 
only, or, as it is sometimes called, a bare possession. In 
like manner as to land, a bare possessor can muintain an 
action of trespass against a wrong doer. 

POST-OBIT BOND ( Post OR turn, L&t.), a bond given 
for the purpose of securing a sum of money, the condition of 
which is, that tho money shall be paid on the death of some 
person. 

POST-OFFICE.— History. Correspondence is the off¬ 
spring of advanced civilization. When the state of society 
in this country anterior to the seventeenth century is con¬ 
sidered, there can be little surprise that we hear nothing 
of a post-offico beforo that period. Few of the motives to 
written communication could be said to exist. Each dis¬ 
trict of the country supplied its own wants. Tho little 
foreign trade which nourished was conducted between the 
English buyer and tho foreign seller in person, at the port 
where tho import was made. Literature and science dwelt 
only in tho convent or the cell. There was little absence 
from the domestic hearth, excepting that of the fighting 
man following the service of his lord; but neither the serf 
nor his master had the power, e en if they had the will, to 
write letters. The business of tho state only demanded cor¬ 
respondence. Tho king summoned his barons from all 
quarters of the kingdom by letter or writs, nnd hold fre¬ 
quent communication with his sheriffs, to collect his parlia¬ 
ment together, to muster his forces, to preserve his peace, 
to fill his treasury. Tho expenses of tho establishment of 
Nuncii, charged with the conveyance of letters, formed a 
largo item in the charges of the royal household. As early 
as the reign of King John, the payments to Nuncii for 
the carriago of letters may be found enrolled on the Close 
and Misco-Rolls, and these payments may be traced in an 
almost unbroken series through the records of subsequent 
reigns. Nuncii also formed part of tho establishment of 
tho moro powerful nobles. In a wardrobe account of 27th 
year of Edward I., we find a specimen of tho mode in which 
the payment is entered:—' x die Januarii nuncio Domini 
Regis de Has tang redeunti ad eundum dominum suum 
cum litteris Regis, pro expensis suis sic rodcundo—xiii.' 
As correspondence grew, it is oasy to see that economical 
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ol)l.g ul l to provide hia own honu throughout his journey • an™ oftZ mi „ IIe filst ‘"•‘•Wished a weekly convey- 
wluUt m the reign of Edward 11. l,o was able, and found it to nuh£. tl« 5 ,“? **?“ ° f ,bc ,,ation * thereby saving 
more suitable, to lure horses at fixed jmts or stations In ainounr^of 7000/ harfie of '““"dulling poslnpstors to tho 
1181, Edward IV during the Scottish war, is sta£d by XeCommon aiuncil"n^ / ,ila ^stone.) An attempt 
10 1 ^ s,abIl ^ he ‘ ! certain posts, 20 miles apart, a office, in iZa £?*"ii Ll'i"!!?®" u « ,a “J»™te Post- 


horses were kept, were wholly private enterprises but that STi) , * 

when their importance became felt and ippreciated the Poft oIHro J^ 08 , 1 . com|,lo,e 8le P '<> the establishment of a 
slate found it both public and a source of profit lo sub iect “, S take " m lG56 > wl *en an act was passed ‘to 

them to Us surveillance. Before any substantive evidence hw n* ^ tIan ^ Md IreU nd. This 

appears of the superintendence of the posts bv tho govern- us to five so.ieth^™ fa ,. subsw iuent measures, induces 
mont.tho superscription often met with, of ‘ haste poste preamblf “f u , 1 ,ha, ‘ a P assm S »mtice of it. Th 

haste, on letters written at the close of tho fifteenth und iffice for tlmI i . ‘ e one General Post- 

bcguimng of the sixteenth centuries, is sufficient to show nn«t ♦„ 1 speedy conveying and roearrying of letters by 
that the posts bad become the customary chaunol for trails- ireland 'and'in?' “ P “f® 8 wiU ! in E,, 8 land > Scotland, and 
nutting letters in the speediest way. * and s ,’lf ? ' SUVeral pa,ts bu 3 0,ul *•>“ ^ hatli been 

A statute m 1518 (2 and 3 Edw. VI.. c. 3) fixed a penny n,ea, ‘!. nut , ®“>y “> maintain a certain and 

a mile as the rale to be chargeable for the hire of post-horses! said nlaee? ?n ???® of ' ( ra<,u a ,! ul ^mmerco between all the 
In loHl. one Tn nuas Randolph is mentioned liy Camden as lions hut ii- t'® ^ reat henelit of the people of these na- 

the chief postmaster of England; and there are reasons for rWv. * , to <:onv °y the publiquo despatches, and to 
. C0 . n , C . ud ,‘" B U,at bis duties wore to auperintend tho neats. 1 .^!?*. “ an Y dan k r «'ous and wicked designs 


Q 1 WWfU, »U1. I J, II. 

Jtio) recite that James constituted an ollice called the office 
of posliuaster of England for foreign parts being out of his 
dominions. This iunciiouury was to have ‘ the solo taking 
up, sending, and conveying ofall packets and letters concern 
ing his service, or business to bo despatched into forruigne 
parts, with power to grant moderate salaries;’ the office was 
graunted tu Mathevvo le Qucster, and Mathcwc lc Quoster 
itis son: all others wero publiquely prohibited that they 
should not directly or indirectly exercise or intrude them¬ 
selves: the said M. le Quester made and substituted Wil- 

1:_ ijv-_ 11 _ . .1 ri’i. urtii. _ 1 • _ 1 _4: . __ ji 1 •. 


and one officer stiled the posttnaster-generall of England and 
comptroller of the Post-office.’ This officer was to have the 
horsing of all ‘ through' posts and persons * riding in post. 

I rices for fetters, both English, Scotch, Irish, and foreign, 
and for post-horses, were fixed. All other persons were for- 
hidden to‘set up or ituploy any foot-posts, horse-posts, or 
pacquct-boats.’ These arrangements were confirmed in th 
first year of the Restoration by an act which was repealed 'J 
Anne, c. 11. In 1683, a metropolitan penny-post was set up, 
the history of which is given at length in the ‘Ninth Report 
of the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry.’ Front 1711 


consideration how much it imports his state and this realm or partially, and the following acts were passed, by which 
that the secrets thereof be not disclosed to furreigue nations, the whole department of the Post-office was regulated: 
which cannot be prevented if a promiscuous use of truns- ! For the management of the Post-office, c. 33. 

milting ur taking up of furreigue letters and packetts should The regulation of the dulics of postage, c. 34. 

be suffered,’ forbids all others from exercising that which For regulating the sending and receiving of letters and 
to the office of such postmaster pertaineth, at their utmost packets by the post free from the duty of postage, c. 35. 
perils. For consolidating tho laws relative to offences against 

In If, 35 a proclamation was made ‘ for settling of the the Post-office, and explaining certain terms and expres- 
letter-office of England and Scotland.’ It sets forth * that sions, c. 36. 

there hath been no certain or constant intercourse between A mere enumeration of the titles of all the acts affecting 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland;’ and commands the Post-office would occupy a considerable space An 
‘Thomas Withcriiigs, Esq., his Majesty’s postmaster of account even of these four last-mentioned acts must be dis- 

n. 1.1 r : 4., _ _: _a a _ 1 _.1 4 1 . .. .1 . o .. ..1 , .1 4 


.ya. uirecuous are given lor me management, 01 me lurm postage, which we snail notice uereauer. tiusmea- 
correspondence between post-towns on the line of road and sure, which has placed the Post-office, at the time we are 
other towns which are named, and likewise in Ireland. All now writing, in a state of total transition, so that what is in 


postmasters are commanded ‘ to have ready in their stables 
one or two horses2$ d. for a single horse and 5 d. for two 
horses per mile wore the charges settled lor this service. 
A monopoly was established, with exceptions in favour of 
common known curriors and particular messengers sent on 
purpose, most of which have been preserved in all subse¬ 
quent regulations of the Post-office. In 1640 a proclama¬ 
tion was made concerning the sequestration of the office of 
postmaster for foreign parts, and also of the letter-office of 
England, into the hands of Philip Burlamachy of London, 
merchant; but in 1642 it was resolved by a committee of the 
House of Commons that such sequestration was ‘ a grievance 
and illegal, and ought to be taken off,’ and that Mr. Wy- 
therings ought to be restored. As late as 1644 it appears 
that the postmaster’s duties were not connected directly 
with letters. A parliamentary resolution entered on tho 
Journals of the Commons states that ‘ the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, finding by experience that it is most necessary, for 
keeping of good intelligence between the parliament and 
their forces, that post stages should be erected' in several 
parts of the kingdom, and the office of master of the posts 
and couriers being at present void, ordain that Edmund 
Prideauic, Esq-, a member of tho House of Commons, shall 


practice to-day falls into disuso on tho morrow, was carried 
into effect by an act passed in 1839, 2 and 3 Vic., cap. 52, 
which conferred temporary powers on the Lords of the 
Treasury to do so, and was subsequently confirmed by an 
act 3 and 4 Vie., c. 96, passed 10th August, 1840. 

Bates of Postage .—Tho first establishment of a rate of 
postage for carrying letters oecurs in 1635, in the proclama¬ 
tion already described. The rates were fixed as follows:— 

Under 80 miles . . . . 2cf. single letter. 

Between 80 miles and 140 miles . 4 „ 

Above 140 miles .... 6 „ 

On the borders and in Scotland .8 „ 

‘Two, three, four, or five letters in one packet, or more, 
to pay according to the bigness of the said packet.’ 

The rates, both inland and foreign, fixud by tho ordi¬ 
nance of the Commonwealth iu 1656, are therein fully de¬ 
tailed. Letters above two sheets were charged by weight. 
In most cases the rates vary but little from those fixed 
in the 12 Car. L, tho principal of which were as follows:— 
Letter not exceeding ono sheet, to or from any place not 
exceeding 80 miles, 2 d. ; above 80 miles, 3d. From London 
to Berwick, 3d. ; to Dublin, 6 d. Letters of two shoots wero 
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8 ™U? OF DISTANCKS. 
SMOLAND. 


“‘v Hi ftngiana or Wales to a 

. l ,la, ' e ' 10t exceeding 1,0 miles from such office 
oi uny d'stance above 1,0 miles, and not cxceedi 
-0 miles . 

Al'uve do miles, and not exceeding 30 miles! 

~ • . . .00 — . 


— 30 

— 50 
-— SO 
—■ 120 

— 170 

— - 230 

— 300 
•100 


so — 
120 — 
170 — 

230 — 
300 — 
400 — 
500 


* • 500 — . 

nr,? S ° ! n , Proiwftion. the postage increasing 
progiesMvcIy if/. On-a single letter for every like 1 
excess of distance of loo miles. * 


'13m.se rates were applied to general-post letters passing 
Jiotn one post-town to another post-town. The principle 
of (lie rating was to charge according to (lie distance 
■alne/i the conveyance travelled, until the year 1030, when 
the direct distance only was charged. A single letter was 
interpreted to mean a single piece of paper, provided it 
did not exceed an ounce in weight. A second piece of 
paper, however small, or any inclosure, constituted a double 
letter. A single sheet, above an ounce was charged with 
fourfold postage. After a fourfold charge, the additional 
charges advanced by weight. 

In Scotland, letters, when conveyed by mail-coaches only, 
were subject to an additional halfpenny. Letters passing 
between Great Britain and Ireland were subject to the rates 
of postage charged in Great Britain, besides packet rates, 
and Mcmu, Conway Bridge, or Milford rates. 
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•Si lid a Letters. 

I1i-.I1 Mills. 

Single Letters. 

1 
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95 
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3 
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10 

25 

-1 
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11 

35 

5 
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45 
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as Single. 

Packet and ship letters 

-ami inland general-post 

Jet tors . . . 

Ditto, ililto, and Duidon id. and 
.hi. post letters 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, and country Id. 
post letters .... 

Inland general-post letters only 
Ditto and London 2'/. and 3</. 

post letters .... 
Ditto, ditto and country Id. post 
letters ..... 


d. d. 

23-1562 = nearly g|| 

it'TOlij — nearly 0$ 

8 ‘tOoi; — nearly 

7‘607-l = little more 
iban 7J 
H'6502 3 = nearly bl 


7 -: l(i88 = nearly 


6-7-1M nearly 
Average rules. Multiple Letters being excluded. 


Single inland general-post letters 
Ditto and London id. and 3 d. 
post letters 

Ditto, ditto, and country Id. post 
letters .... 


7‘7 1-15 = nearly 


n 

n 

71 


6-8202 


little more 
than 6J 


Flunking.- 


The Postmaster-general had authority to establish penny 
posts for letters not exceeding in weight four ounces, in, 
from, or to, any city, town, or place in the United Kingdom 
‘(other than London or Dublin), without any reference to the 
distance to which the letters are conveyed. 

The principle which guided the department in establish¬ 
ing penny posts, was to select small towns and populous 
neighbourhoods, not situated in the direct lines of general- 
post conveyances, and desirous of obtaining that facility, 
wherever such penny post did not afford the means of evad¬ 
ing tin* general post, and promised to yield a return that 
would pay for its maintenance. The rule was to consider 
whether the receipts on the first setting up of the post 
would pay about two-thirds of the charge. The Post-office 
took its chance of the remainder being made good. There 
is a penny post for Dublin, the limits of which the Post¬ 
master-general has authority to alter. 

The London Twopenny Post extended to all letters trans¬ 
mitted hv the said post in the limits of a circle of three 
miles’ radius, the centre being the General Post-office in St. 
Martin’s le Grand; which limits the Postmaster-general 
liud authority to alter. The London Threepenny Post ex¬ 
tended to all letters transmitted by the said post beyond the 
circle of three miles’ radius, and within the limits of a circle 
of twelvo miles’ radius, the centre being the General Post- 
office 

Tlio Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1838 and 1839, which investigated Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan, 
recoiled the following to be the average rates of postage'.— 


0-2106.= nearly 0} 
As early as a post-office was established, 
certain exemptions from the rates of postage were made. 
Parliamentary franking existed in 1006. An entry is 
registered on the Journals of the House of Commons oil 
llllli October, JOfiG, ‘That Kilward Roberts be sent for in 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms or his deputy to answer his 
abuse and breach of privilege in exacting money of the 
members of this House for poat letters.’ In the paper hill 
which granted the post-office revenue to Charles 11. a clause 
provided that, all the members of the House of Commons 
.-.hould have their letters free, which clause was left out 
by the lords, because no similar provision was made for the. 
passing of their letters, but a compromise was made on the 
assurance that their letters should pass free. 

In 1735 tlic House of Commons prosecuted some investi¬ 
gations into the subject, which appear on the Journals. 
Again, in 1704 (-1 Geo. 111.), a eo—iuutlee was appointed - to 
inquire into the several frauds and abuses m relation to the 
sending nr receiving of letteis and parcels free from the 
duly of postage.’ Among various abuses proved to exist, 
it is related that, ‘one man had in the course of five months 
counterfeited 1200 dozen of franks of members of parlia¬ 
ment, and that a regular trade of buying and selling flunks 
had been actually established with several persons in the 
country.’ Resolutions restricting and regulating the privi¬ 
lege were passed. From time to time the privilege was 
extended, until it was finally abolished, with a very few ex¬ 
ceptions, on 10th January, 1840. 

Seven millions of franks, out of sixty-three millions of 
general-post letters, including franks, were estimated in 
1838 to pass through the Post-office annually. The relative 
j quantities of these several documents are given in the 
• Third Report of the Commons’ Committee;’ as follows:—• 
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Single Letter*. 


56,000,000 of general-post chargeable let¬ 
ters, equivalent at 

4,813,448 parliamentary franks . 

2,109,010 official traitks 

77,542 copies of the statutes . 


li to 63,000,000 
2 to 9,626,806 
8 to 16,872,080 
13 to 1,008,046 


63,000,000 


90,507,022 


The privileged letters therefore, reduced to the standard 
«f single letters, amounted to above 30 per cent, of the 
ivliSlu number of letters transmitted by the general post. 

The average weight of a single chargeable letter was about 
3-10llis of an ounce; the average weight of a parliamentary 
frank about 48-100ths of an ounee ; that of an official frank 
1‘9376 oz., or nearly two ounces; and that of a copy of a 
public, statute 31129 oz. Had they been liable to the then 
existing rates, they would have contributed in the following 
proportions to the revenue:— 



N umber. 

. Riilt* per 

1 seller. 

UfVrnUP. 

Parliamentary franks 

4,813,448 

d. 

17-392 

£. 

348,814 

Official franks . . • 

2,109,010 

Mi 09 
112*795 

616,965 

Statutes distributed 

77,542 

36,143 

Totals . 

7,000,000 


1,002,222 


Newspapers with a few exceptions pass free of post ago. 
All franking is now altogether abolished. 

Revenue .—The statistics of the Post-office revenue are 
far from complete. In tlio early period of the Post-office 
establishment, and before 1716, only a few scattered accounts 
can be collected. In 1653 the annual revenue was fanned 
for 10,000/., and in 1659 for 14,000/. (Journals of the Com¬ 
mons.) In 1663 it was farmed for 21,500/. annually, and 
the amount settled on the Duke of York. In 1674 the 
farming of the revenue yielded 43,000/. In 1685 it pro¬ 
duced 05,000/. Parliament resumed the grant after 1688, 
though the king continued to receive the revenue. In 1711 
the gross revenue was reckoned at 111,426/. From 1716 to 
1733 the average yearly net revenue was 97,540/., founded 
upon ‘ a certain account and not an estimate.’ (Commons 
Journals, April 16, 1735.) In the Postage Reports of 1838 
(vol. ii., App., p. 176; vol. i., p. 511) arc accounts showing the 
gross receipt, charge of management, net receipt, and rate 
per cent, of collection in Great Britain from 1758 to 1837, 
and in Scotland and Ireland from 1800 to 1837. The ac¬ 
counts for a few years will serve to show its progress. 

Gkkat Britain. 


Years Pintail <«row Cliarnc.i of Net Rccuipt Rato y»errent, of 
5 April. lloeoipt. Mail age incut, (returns deducted), (3oUoeliou, 

£ £ £ £ s. tl. 


1758 222,075 

148,345 

73,730 

66 

15 11 

1769 305,058 

140,298 

164,760 

45 

19 9 

17 79 402,918 

263,6 70 

139,248 

65 

8 9 

1786 506,500 

220,525 

285,975 

43 

10 9 

1799 1,012,731 

324,787 

657,388 

32 

1 4 

Is 16 2,193,741 

59 4,(145 

1,526,527 

27 

1 6 

1K37 2,206,736 

609,220 

1,511,026 

27 

12 1 


Scotland. 



Year-.. Gross receipts. 

Charge* of Col- ic-s 

lnctiuu. No ‘ ,acome ■ 

Bale per 
■ rent, li.r 
collection. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. £ 

s. d. 

£ 

1800 100,651 14 4 

10,896 8 

0 83,755 

6 -t 

1 0} 

1837 220,758 13 10 

59,945 7 

1 160,813 

6 9* 

27 


Ireland. 





Return* deducted. 


1800 84,040 

59,216 

24,824 


70 9 2 

1837 255,070 

95,548 

134,809 


37 9 2 


The revenue for the United Kingdom for the years ended 
6 January, 1838 and 1839, was as follows:— 


Yi-nr* 
null'd 
6.1 an. 

Gros* receipts. 

Charges of 
collection. 

Returns. 

Net receipt*. 

Kate per 
cent, of 
collection. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

1838 

2.462.209 

669,940 

122,531 

1,669,798 

27 4 1 

1839 

2,467,216 

669,756 

120,938 

1,676,522 

27 2 11 


The Select Committee on Postage, in 1838,-instituted the 
following comparison between the Post-office revenue of the 
six years ending 5th January, 1838, and that of six years 
ending 5th January, 1621. 
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Gross IlKvrtrPr, 

N*r HevkkoC, 
Aflor deducting cost of 

Excluding repu)incuts. 

manage me lit 

Sec Appendix to Report 1H15 t.. 1320 

1832 to 1837 

1815 to 1820 

1832 to 1837 

I., j>. SOU. inclusive. 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,27.1.8-13 

2,175,292 

1.598,295 

1.631,828 

2,323.835 

2.190,181 

1.619,196 

1,553,425 

2,186,634 

2,209,439 

1.537.505 

1,513,052 

2,099,225 

2,843,294 

1.433.871 

1,561,458 
1,645,835 

2,151,213 

2,350,603 

1,467,5:13 

2,108,833 . 

2,339,738 

1,522,610 

1,658,473 

Totals of Lite six years 13,14Ii.. f »83 

13,508,547 

9.179.040 

9,467,077 

Aver;u*e oi' Ihe *ix years ‘J, 1SH),W7 

2,251,424 

1,529,810 

1,5/7,846 

Increase at the cud of 

toen years • 60,827 

_ 

-19,006 


Auuual average inert*aso 3.5TH 

.... 

2,823 

.... 


It thus appeared that on an average gross revenue of 
2,190,597/. there had been in seventeen years a positive in- 
crease of 60,827/., averaging only 3578/. yearly, or little 
more than li per thousand, though the advance had been 
rapid in population, and still more so in wealth, iudustry, 
and trade. 

Establishment, Cost of Manaf'ement. ifc .—Thu head of the 
Post-office is styled the Postmaster-General, under whose 
authority arc placed all the Post-offices in the United King¬ 
dom and the colonies. The office was jointly held by two 
persons until the last few years. It is considered a political 
one, and the holder relinquishes it with a change of minis¬ 
try; but the postmaster-general basnet a scat in the cabi¬ 
net. The Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry (4th Report) 
recommended that the office should be exercised by three 
permanent commissioners; and a bill passed the Commons 
to give effect to the recommendation, but was thrown out by 
the Lords. The last return of the force of the establish¬ 
ment was made in 1835, and was as follows:— 
Establishment. 

1. Postmaster-General. 


in secretary’s office 
Mail-coach office . 

Solicitor 

Receiver-general . . 

Accountant-general 
Surveyors . . 

Ship-letter office . 

Dead-letter office , 

Foreign office 
Inland office 

Inspectors of letter-carriers 
Messengers 

General-post letter-carriers 
Mail guards . . 

Sea-mail guards 
Housekeeper, bagmen, watcl 
men. &c. . . 

Twopenny-post 
Twopenny-post letter-carriers 464 

Total 


London. 

[1 

Dublin. 

Ediidmrgli 

17 

7 

4 

12 

2 


1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

Oh diiel’-o 

15 

7 

ofiiec 7 

5 

7 

3 

2 

8 

18 

8 

3 

16 

80 

3! 

23 

4 

2 

1 

30 

8 


281 

220 

82 


8 

h- 

23 

14 


64 

rs464 

89 

55 

•-- 

——. 

—_ 

1337 

258 

97 


Expenses . £96,234 17 10 £18,394 19 2 £9,735 G 

Purl. Paper., No. 442 (1835). 

In 1831 and 1832 the chief offices of London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh were re-modelled by the duke of Richmond, 
then postmaster-general. The separate office of pustmaster- 
gcncrul for Ireland was abolished, and other changes were 
made, which were estimated to reduce the expenses above 
4700/. per annum. Iu London the saving was estimated at 
6448/. per annum: a secretary at Dublin and at Edinburgh 
is chief executive officer for the respective countries. 

The metropolitan General Post-office was removed in 
1829 from Lombard-street to St. Murtin’s-le-Grand. It is 
the head-quarters of all post-office business. All accounts 
of the collection of the revenue and the expenditure are 
rendered there. 

The number of persons employed in London in the 
dispatch of general-post letters only in the evening is about 
290. In the morning, including newspapers, about 380. In 
the evening about 180 letter-carriers are employed on 
newspapers, the nightly average cf which is about 50,000. 
On Saturdays the numbers often exceed 100,000. Constant 
additions arc being made to the number of post-offices 
throughout the kingdom. At the present time the follow¬ 
ing, considering posts formerly called penny-posts, * fifth* 
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Post Offices. 

Sub-Offices, 

IVjunv post*. 

Total. 

. 650 

190 

1090 

lurio 

. 220 

105 

230 

555 

. 330 

105 

200 

635 


clause posts,’ and sub-offices as post-offices, may be taken to 
bo about the numbers:— 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Every post-office in tho United Kingdom has direct com¬ 
munication respectively with the chief offices in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. 

Iho operations of the Post-office belonging to the di¬ 
spatch of letters before the introduction of Mr. Hill's plan, 
but which are thereby subjected to some modification, con¬ 
sisted in—1, facing or placing ono way all tho addresses 
of the letters and stamping them, to show the date of 
. their receipt; stamping being performed with a band- 
stamp at the rate of 200 letters per minute; 2, sort¬ 


ing according to the different mail-routes; 3, examining 
and taxing the letters with the various charges; 4, re-sort¬ 
ing according to the different post-towns; 5, telling, that is, 
making out bills for the unpaid letters against the ditforent 
deputy-postmasters. 

The duty of the London General Post-office in the receipt 
of letters consisted in unloading the mails and delivering 
the letters, that is to say—1, in opening the bags, of which 
there are 700, and in checking the deputy-postmasters’ ac¬ 
counts for paid letters, one person examining a bng in one 
minute and a half; 2, sorting into districts; 3, telling, that 
is, making out bills against every letter carrier; 1, deliver¬ 
ing; the letter-carriers return by a certain time, and pay 
the money charged against them to the receiver general. 

Tho Commons’ Committee, in 1838, prepared the fullowi 
analysis of the 


Villi 


Cost of Management for the United Kingdom. 


Salaries and Allowances. 

Salaries to tho Postmaster-General, Officers, and 
Clerks in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Offices, and Wages and Allowances to Letter- 
carriers, Messengers, &c. . 

Salaries and Allowances to Deputy-Postmasters 
and Agents in Great Britain, Ireland, and tho 
Colonies ....... 

Salaries and Wages to Officers and Letter-carriers 
in the Twopenny Post-office . 

Allowances for Special Services and Travelling 
Charges ....... 

Conveyances of Mails, Transit Charges, and 
Vuyment for Ship Letters. 

Riding-work and Expresses by the Deputy-Post¬ 
masters in Great Britain and Ireland 

Mileage to Mail Coaches, Wages to Mail Guards, 
and other Mail Coach Expenses . . . 

Tolls paid on Mail (loaches .... 

Riding-work and conveyance of Mails in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Jamaica . . . 

Riding-work of tho Twopenny Post-office 

Transit Postage through Foreign Countrios . 

Ship-Jitter Payments ..... 

Packet Service, Expenses, including Port- 
dues ........ 

Tradesmen’s Bills. Building and Repairs 

Rent of Offices, Tithes, and Taxes . . 

•Law Charges . . 

Stationary, Printing, Advertising, and Postage 

Superannuation Allowances, and Allowances for 
O dices and Fees abolished .... 

Other, Payments ...... 

Parliamentary Grants [Net Annual 
Amount stated in Account of Re¬ 
venue in Appendix to Report II., £ t. d. 
p.177,9,889/.] .... 9,932 10 0 

Menai Bridge, Conway Bridge, and 
Milford Road .... 7,4-10 9 6 


In thuvs Three Columns the Item* nf Co-.t nre classed arnml- 

iiiR to the prim ijtlo mnc'osted liy Mr. Ilill. the data lu-iiij* 

taken from the Post ofliee Helimis, Nos. -41 and 42. m». gift) 
and *2Jl, App. Keji. II. 


, Total. 

Co»t of Distribution within Ur* 
Kin^il mi. 

Unit 

tillllia 

t. 

li 

Foreign mid Colo¬ 

nial lixj'enset anil 
Superannuation 
Allow atices. 

t’.’obt of Transit. 

Co-t of Ii* 
men 

£ 

s . 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. d 

98,485 

2 

o 

• • 

98,485 

2 




124,403 

3 

ii 


110,024 

17 

]] 

i 11,650 

17 8* 








1 2,726 

8 4t 

15,574 

10 

i 

• • 

45,571 

10 

1 



11,106 

6 

7 

• • 

11,106 

•6 

7 



102,619 

12 

10 

102,619 12 10 






107,122 

8 

0 

107,122 8 0 






33,863 

1 

5 

33,863 1 5 






17,0*1 

17 

10 

• e 

e • 



17,081 

17 10 

5,198 

17 

J 

5,198 17 2 






11,718 

15 

4 

• ■ 

e • 



11,718 

15 4 

10,6-19 

9 

9 

• . 

• . 



10,649 

9 9:c 








1 6,853 

IS 9$ 

62,506 

3 

0 

30,997 12 7 

* * 



[ 24,655 

11 M| 

11,326 

19 

8 

• • 

1 1,326 

19 

8 



4,143 

0 

9 

■ • 

4,143 

0 

9 



9, 117 

*1 

5 

4,000 0 0 

5.417 

4 

;j 



3,717 

7 

1 

1,717 7 1 

2,000 

0 

0 



20,538 

10 

3 

• e 

• • 



20,538 

10 3 

1,787 

12 

5 

1,787 12 5 





■ 

681,259 

2 

8 

287,306 11 6 

288,078 

1 

7 

105,874 

9 7 

1?,372 

19 

6 

• • 

287,306 

11 

6 

17,372 

19 6 




Total Cost of Dixtri- 









tuition in United 






698,G32 

2 

2 

l Kingdom . . . 

575,384 

13 

1 

123,247 

9 l 


These accounts show that about four-fifths of the charges 
consist of the cost of distributing letters in the United King¬ 
dom. Transit costs two-fifths, and the establishment two- 
fifths. The maintenance of the post between this country 
and the colonies and foreign countries, the inland post in 
certain colonies, and other charges, make up the remaining 
fifth. But theso accounts aro not altogether, complete, 
because the expense of those packets controlled by the 
Admiralty is included in the Navy Estimates, and cannot be 
separated. And as the penny stamp on newspapers whs 
P. C., No. 1160. 


retained as a postage, about 185,0001. should be carried to the 
account of the Post-office receipts. These accounts arc of 
course subject to change yearly. Tho employment of rail- 

• Postmasters in Colonics! two Returns or Expenditure. in Appendix to 
Secund Report of Committee, p. 220. 

f Other Colonial Expensed ; see Return of Expenditure, in .Appendix lo Se¬ 
cond Report, t>. 220. 

1 Stated til Return of Expenditure. In Appendix, p. 220, ns 10 693/. 'l. 10 d. 

$ Passage-money and freight by the packet.; see Appendix to Report II., 
p. 220., 

1 Expenses of the Foreign and Colonial Packets; see Appendix to Report II. 

pi 220. 
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roads ha-; added much, since the above analysis was made, 
to tbe mileage charges. 

No accounts of the iiiimher of documents passing through 
the Post-office wore kept until very lately. Founded upon 
a very careful examination of the best data, the numbers 
were estimated by the Commons’ Committee, in 1838, to be 
as follows: - 

Chargeable letters— 

General Post, inclusive of foreign letters, and 

reekoning double and triple letters as single 57,000,000 
?</. and '.id. post letters .... 12,500,000 

Country penny-post letters .... 8,000,000 


Franks 

Newspapers 


77,500,000 

7,000,000 

44,500,000 


129,000,000 

A more detailed estimate, the result of very elaborate cal- 
eulalious, is appended to the ‘ Report of the Commons' 
Committee’ which is here subjoined— 


of Li-11 t ra. 


uf J.vtier*. 


General Post inland 

letters above 4c/. 40,378,800 

Ditto, not exceeding 4<i. 5,153,200 

London local-post let¬ 
ters . . . 11,837,852 

Country pennv-post let¬ 
ters . - 8,030,412 


Total . . 74,923,836 

Parliamentary franks 4,813,448 

Official franks, fur pub¬ 
lic, purposes . 2,109,010 

Public, statutes . 77,542 

Newspapers . . *44,500,000 

Total of documents 
transmitted by post 126,423,836 
‘Unappropriated . . . 


A\rrnu« nt« 
per Leller. 

(i. 

tt'ri5G2 

Ye Ally 

It e ten tie. 
£. 

369,310 

92224 

35 

1,782,191 

75,151 

2-3266 

11 4,753 

1 

33,183 

• • • 

• • • 

• • a 

• • • 

2,374,923 

• * • 

a • a 

• • a 

a a a 

• • 

2,374,923 

4,641 

• • 

. 4 and 6. 

2,379,504 


Total revenue from 
letters, 1837 

Sec Notes to Untagc Report, pages 4 and 6 

The chargeable letters in the mails leaving London were 
found to weigh only 7 per cent, of the whole weight of those 
mails. The total weight of the chargeable letters and 
franks carried by the thirty-two mails leaving London was 
only 2912 lbs. Deducting one-half as the weight of the 
trunks and franked documents, the weight of all the charge¬ 
able letters was only 1456 lbs., being 224 lbs. less than the 
weight which a singlu mail is able to carry. Tbe average 
weight of the thirty-two mails was found to bo as follows:— 

A vertigo of 32 Mail*. 

Bogs weighed . . . 

Lellers, including franked letters and 
documents ... 

Newspapers . . . 


The management, of the conveyance .of the mails by s :a 
nnd land is subject, of course, to those constaut changes 
which arise out of the improvements daily taking place in 
ihe various modes of transit. Certain packets are exclu¬ 
sively controlled by tbe Admiralty, to whose charge they 
were removed in 1837; others still remain with the Pust- 
olfice. The Parliamentary Returns and Reports of va¬ 
rious Commissioners on the subject of the Packet-Service 
are numerous. The most important are —* The Twenty- 
second Report of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry,’ 
part 5. printed 1830, and the ‘Sixth Report of the Post- 
oflico Commissioners on the Packet Establishments,’ printed 
in 1836. 

Contracts for the conveyance of the mail-bags to the Con¬ 
tinent are made between the Post-office and the proprietors 
of certain steatn-vessels. A contract has lately been en¬ 
tered into with Mr. Cunard at uu expense of 60,000/. per 
annum to carry the mails twice a month for eight months 
and once a mouth for four mouths in first class steam-ships 


Ptmndt 

lVr 

Wl'igllt. 

CUIItltgU. 

68 

14 

91 

20 

304 

66 

463 

100 


Miles. 

In-t.inil. 

Sect land 

Mila.. 

Miles. 

103 


10 J 
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7 

bi 

81 

81 

IVi mile. 

l’cr Knglixli 
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between Liverpool and British North America. The passage 
between Liverpool and Halifax has been performed in ten 
days. The Post-olliec moreover has power of sending a bag 
of letters in any private ship. 

Tbe inland correspondence is carried by railroads, by font 
horse and iwo-liorse coaches; by cars in Ireland, by single¬ 
horse carts, on horseback, ami foot. 

Number of miles travelled over in England and Scotland 
by the mail-coaches in the following years, was us follows 

1834 . . 5,911,006 1837 . . .0,613,217 

1833 . . 5,931,218 1838 . . 7.204,295 

1836 . , 6,233,478 1839 . . 7,377,857 

i And a Parliamentary Return, printed 1836 (No. 364), 
presented the following account of the speed and eost of the 
mnil-cuuchcs:— 

i: 

Greatest speed travelled per 
hour . 

Slowest „ „ 

Average speed „ „ 

Average milet.ge for 4-horse 
mails 

Ditto for 2-horsc do. . 

Since this Return, in 1836, was made, the acceleration of 
the mails by the use of railroads has been nearly doubled, 
and most of tbe mail coaches out of l^omlon have been super¬ 
seded by them. At the present time, upwards of a fourth of 
the whole correspondence of Ihe United Kingdom is carried 
on the Birmingham Railroad. The mail between London 
and Edinburgh is now conveyed in thirty hours, partly by 
railway and partly by coueli. 

The present system of mail coaches owes its origin to Mr. 
Palmer. In 1784, Mr. Palmer, who was manager of the 
Bath and Bristol theatres, laid a plan before Mr. Pitt, which 
was adopted by the government, after much opposition from 
the functionaries in the Post-olliec. The greatest im¬ 
provement in the transmission of the correspondence of 
the country was effected liy this plan. Mr. Palmer found 
the post, instead of being the quickest, nearly the slowest 
conveyance in the country ; very considerably slower 
than the common stage coaches. The average rale of 
speed did not exceed three miles and a half per hour. 
Whilst coaches left London in the afternoon and reached 
Bath on the following morning, the post did not arrive till 
the second afternoon. Slowness was not the only defect: 
it was ulso irregular, and very insecure. The robbery of the 
mail was very common. Mr. Palmer succeeded in perfect¬ 
ing the mail-coach s\ stem, and in greatly increasing the pune- 
tuality, the speed, and security of the post. At least 500 
places obtained a duily delivery of letters, which before re¬ 
ceived them not oftetier ihan three times in the week. 

The net revenue before these changes had averaged for 
twenty years about 150,000/. a year. In ten years after 
Mr. Palmer’s plan had been in work, the net revenue in¬ 
creased to 400,000/.; in twenty years it became 700,000/.; 
and in thirty years it had reached a million and u half, 
from which sum it can hardly be said to have advanced to 
the present time. The reader will find both the history 
and progress of Mr. Palmer’s plan, of the Post-office oppo¬ 
sition, and the subsequent proceedings arising out of bis 
claims, fully related in Parliamentary Pupers, printed by 
order of the House of Commons in 1807, 1808, and 1813. 

Mr. Rowland Ili/Ps plan.— In 1838 a plan calculated not 
only to increase the utility of the Post-office in the pro¬ 
motion of all the objects of civilization, but to chango tho 
whole management of the institution, was brought for¬ 
ward by Mr. Rowland Hill, a gentleman wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the department. It was at first privately 
submitted to the government, and subsequently published 
(n a pamphlet undor the title of * Post-offico Reform—its 
Importance and Practicability.' In a short period three 
ed itions Were issued. The main features of Mr. Hill’s plan, 
which, putting aside tho merits of the suggestion of a uni¬ 
form rate, is discussed with singular moderation, ucuteness, 
caution, and sound reasoning, proposed to effect—1, a great 
diminution in tho rates of postage; 2, increased speed in tho 
delivery of letters; and, 3. move frequent opportunities for 
their dispatch. He proposed that the rate of postage should 
be uniform, to be charged according to weight, and that 
the payment should be made in advance. The means of 
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doing so by stamps were not suggested in the first edition of 
the pamphlet, and Mr. Ilill states that this idea did not 
originate with him. „A uniform rate of a penny was to bo 
charged for every letter not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, with an additional penny for each additional ounce. 
Mr. Hill discovered the justice and propriety of a uniform 
rate in the fact that tho cost attendant on the transmission 
of letters was not measured by the distance they were carried. 
He showed on indisputable data that the actual cost of con¬ 
veying letters from London to Edinburgh, when divided 
among tho letters actually carried, did not exceed one penny 
for thirty-six letters. Independently of its fairness, tho oh- 
viotis advantages of simplicity and economical management 
were strongly in favour of a uniform rale. 

The publication of this plan immediately excited a strong 
public sympathy in its favour, and especially with the com¬ 
mercial classes of the City of London. Mr. Wallace moved 
for a select committee to inquire into its merits on tho 9th 
May, 1837; hut the motion fell to tho ground. On tho 
noth May, I8;t7, Lord Ashburton, upon presenting a peti¬ 
tion from some of tho most eminent merchants, hankers, 
men of science, and others in the metropolis, to the 
House of Lords, spoke strongly in favour of the plan. 
In the December of tho same year the government 
assented to the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into anil report upon tho plan. A society of merchants 
was forthwith formed in tho City of London to furnish evi¬ 
dence of the evils of tho high rates of postage, and the in¬ 
sufficiency of the Post-office management in answering the 
wants of tho present times. The subject began to excite 
much interest throughout the country. In the session of 
1837 five petitions were presented to the IIouso of Com¬ 
mons in favour of the plan. In 1838 upwards of 320 wore 
presented, of which number seventy-three emanated from 
town-councils, and nineteen from chambers of commerce. 
After sitting upwards of sixty-three days, and examining^ 
Mr. Rowland Hill and eighty-three witnesses, besides tho 
officers of the departments of the Post office and the Excise 
anil Stamps otliccs, the committee presented a most elaborate 
Report in favour of the whole plan, confirming by authentic 
anil official data the conclusions which Mr. 11:11 had Conned 
from very scanty and imperfect materials. The Committee 
summed up a very long Report as follows : - 

‘ The principal points which appear to your Committee to 
have been established in evidence are the following: — 

‘ The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally retro¬ 
grade movement, of the Post-office revenue.during the period 
of the last twenty years. The fact of the charge of postage 
exceeding the cost in a manifold proportion. The fact of. 
postage being evaded most extensively by all classes of 
society, and of correspondence being suppressed, more espe¬ 
cially among the middle and working classes of the people, 
and this in consequence, as all the witnesses, including many 
of the Post-office authorities, think, of the excessively high 
scale of taxation. Tho fact of very injurious effects result¬ 
ing from this state of things to tho commerce and industry 
. of the country, and to tile social habits and moral condition 
of the people The fact, so far as conclusions can he drawn 
from very imperfect data, that whenever on former occasions 
large reductions in tho rates have been made, those reduc¬ 
tions have been followed in short periods of time by an ex¬ 
tension of correspondence proportionate to tho contraction 
of the rates. 

‘ And as matter of inference from fact, and of opinion, 

4 That the only remedies for tho evils above stated are, a 
reduction of the rates, and the establishment of additional 
deliveries, and more frequent dispatches of letters. 

4 That owing to the rapid extension of railroads, there is 
an urgent and daily increasing necessity for making such 
changes. 

4 That any moderate reduction in tho rates would occasion 
loss to the revenue, without in any material degree diminish¬ 
ing the present amount of letters irregularly conveyed, or 
giving rise to the growth of new correspondence. 

4 That the principle of a low uniform rate is just in itself; 
"and when combined with pre-payment, and collection by 
means of a stamp, would ho exceedingly.convenient, and 
highly satisfactory to the public.' 

The appearance of the Committee's Report seemed to 
inspire tho whole country with confidence in tho plnn. 
Petitions in its favour amounting to 2000 were presented to 
both itouses of parliament in the session of 1830. The late 
postmaster-general, the duke of Richmond, advised the go¬ 


vernment to adopt it; and the chancellor of the exchequer 
brought forward a bill to enable the Treasury to carry tho 
plan into effect, which was carried by a majority of one 
hundred in the House of Commons, anil passed into law on 
tho 17th August, 1839. In the following month an arrange¬ 
ment wus made which secured Mr. Rowland Hill's superin¬ 
tendence of the working out his own measure. On tho 
5th December, 1839, as a preparatory measure, to accustom 
tho department to the mode of charging by weight, the 
inland rates were reduced to a uniform charge of Ad. per 
half ounce. The scale of weight for letters advanced at a 
single rate for each half ounce up to sixteen ounces. Other 
reductions were made in the packet rates; and the London 
district post was reduced from id. and 'id. to 1</. This 
measure continued in force until the loth January, 18-10, 
when a uniform inland rate of postage of 1</. per half ounce, 
payable in advance, or id. payable on delivery, came into 
operation. On this day parliamentary franking entirely 
ceased. On tho 6th May stamps were introduced : only 
three of the proposed forms were ready at this time, the 
rovers, envelopes, and labels. The warrants of the lords of 
the Treasury which authorised these changes were published 
in the London Gazette of the 22ud November, 2»tli Decem¬ 
ber, 18311; ‘25th April, 1840. The effect of these changes 
on the revenue cannot at present he accurately shown ; but 
it is estimated that the luss of net revenue on the first vetir 
will be above one million. Returns have been made winch 
show the increase of letters to tho time we are now writing. 
Tho number of letters which were actually counted for the 
week ending ‘24th November, 1831), before any changes 
took place, was 1,585,1)73 letters, including franks; lor the 
weekending 4 2‘2nil December, 1831), during llie fourpenny 
rate, it was '2,008,(187 ; and for.the week ending ‘23rd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1810, 3,11)1),037. Thus the number of chtirgntblf. 
letters of all kinds increased ‘20 per cent, under the -Id. 
rate, and 121 per cent, (or, deducting the government letters, 

I I" per cent.) under the I d. rate. The number of charge¬ 
able letters dispatched by the General l’ost increased it) 
per cent, under the 4i/. rale, and too per cent, (or, deduct¬ 
ing tlie government letters, 1G5 per celit.) under the penny 
rule. 

The following are llie relurnsmade to the House of Com¬ 
mons (printed. No. 501) of the number of letters for th 
whole kingdom since the 23td February, 1840: — 

NYt'tik c wiling 

•2‘2 Match, 1840 .. .3,001), 190 

‘20 April, „ /. .‘2,1'54,Mill* 

•22 May, „ ...3,138,035 

21 June, „ .. .3,221,‘206 

POSTING, from the French 4 poste,' derived from the 
Low Latin word 4 posin' (Durango, in rurbo j, is so called 
from horses being placed at certain stations or posts, where 
they may ho hired by individuals at their pleasoie. The 
application of the winds 4 post ’ and 4 postmaster ’ as well to 
the transmission of letters and the persons to whom this 
business is entrusted, as to stations where post-horses are 
kept, and the persons who own or have the care of them, is 
the cause of much con fusion : and it iirqucutlv cannot he 
understood in reference to which branch early writers in¬ 
tend these terms to be applied. The amhigu.ty is not con¬ 
fined to the English language. Post-lmrses wore lir-t esta¬ 
blished by the governments oil the eonliueiit. of Europe in 
the thirteenth and fourtee'Mh centuries for the conveyance 
of dispatches; they were occasionally employed lhr the con¬ 
veyance of persons connected with such government*, and 
gradually by passengers in get anil. Posting continues in 
most countries to he carried on by tho stale, which retains 
the monopoly of supplying post-horses, and usually of for¬ 
warding mails and diligences: Great Hi Haiti and Ireland, 
and a part of Hungary, are the only exceptions. In tho 
United States and Hrilish North Ai. erica there is at pre¬ 
sent (1840) no posting, at least in the seu-'u in which tho 
term is commonly used; that is to say, a person cannot 
have his carriage conveyed in such a direction as lie may 
wish, and hire iresli lior.-^a at convenient stages. He must 
engnge an 4 extra exclusive in some principal town, ami 
the same horses must convey him throughout Ins whole, 
journey, unless another large town should lie on the road. 
This is the mode of travelling known cn the Continent by 
the name of 4 vettu rino,’ ‘ voit urier,’ or' 4 Lolinkutseher.’ Thu 
want of the power of posting is not so inconvenient as 

• li .liter lioliiby wi‘i'k 

3 N 2 
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might be supposed, for tlio number of private carriages is 
not large, and in districts where there is much travelling, 
communication is usually facilitated by steam-boats, rail¬ 
ways, and stage-coaches. 

In France the government conduct all posting, and an 
authorised book is published fixing thu number of horses to 
be used according to the number of persons to be conveyed 
and tiie shape of the carnage. Wo must refer to this book, 
in which all the regulations respecting this manner of tra¬ 
velling will be found. The charge for uach horse is 16 d. for 
a post of five English miles; there is an addition to this 
charge on entering large towns. The average rate of tra¬ 
velling is from five to six miles an hour. 

In Germany , posts were first established by the Count do 
Taxis at his own expense, for which he was rewarded in 
161 ft by the emperor Mat thias, who conferred on him and 
his successors the office of postmaster, and gave them the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing horses for the conveyance 
of letters anil passengers throughout his dominions. This 
privilege i.s stili retained by the descendants of Taxis in 
some of the small German states. The number of horses 
used is not at th.i discretion of the traveller, but, as ill 
France, according to the quantity of persons and luggage 
to be conveyed and the shape of the carriage. The price is 
low, some of the government regulations are inconvenient, 
and the travelling is slow. (.Murray’s Handbook for North 
Germany, p. 188.) 

In Holland the posting regulations introduced by the 
French still remain in force, and are nearly identical with 
those of France. A Dutch post of somewhat less than five 
English miles may be travelled with a pair of horses for 
about 3s. 4</. English; this sum does not include tolls, 
which are extremely liiglt in that country. (Murray’s 
Handbook, North Germany .) 

In Belgium posting is under nearly the same regulations 
as in France: the cost of a pair of horses is about Is. ant 
English mile, post-boy included. 

In Switzerland posting is confined to certain routes near 
the frontier. An authority is likely to be given by the diet 
for the general establishment of post-horses. (Murray’s 
Handbook for Swi tzerland .) 

In Hungary posting is principally in the hands of govern¬ 
ment ; the cost for a pair of horses a little exceeds 3 florins 
a post. Between Vienna and Pestli there is likewise an 
independent posting establishment, the speculation of 
peasants who drive their own horses, and called * Buuern 
tor peasants’) post.’ It is one-tliird cheaper, and at least 
twice as expeditious as the government posting; but tra¬ 
vellers must find their own carriages, as post-caleches are 
not provided by the peasants. (Murray’s Handbook for 
South Germany, and Paget’s Hungary, i. 30.) 

In Italy posting is found on the principal roads. The 
price, which is fixed by the respective governments, varies 
in the different states. It is charged by the post, a measure 
which is likewise variable. (Statute’s Guide Book, p. 484.) 

In Spain post-horses are provided by government on the 
main roads, but they are seldom used for the conveyance of 
private carriages on account of the freauent robberies of 
travellers who have not an escort, or who travel in small 
companies. 

In Ilussia a traveller must obtain a ‘Padaroshna,’ or 
order from the governor of the place on ull the postmasters 
on bis intended route, enjoining them to supply him with a 
specified number of horses. The charge raude for this 
order is afterwards deducted from the price paid for the 
horses. Posting costs from 4*. C d. to 6s. English for four 
horses for twelve miles; the drivers get a trillc, a rouble 
( 1 Oil.) or half a rouble each for a stage. A traveller should 
furnish himself with a ‘morche route.’ There being no 
book of roads and posts, it is customary to apply to the 
clerks of the post-office before starting from Petersburg or 
Moscow, who, for a fee of 10 or 12 roubles, make out a list 
in Russian and Italian characters of all the posts on the line, 
with the number of versts between each. The low pay¬ 
ment of postmasters by tho emperor induces them conti- 
nually-to attempt extortion. Tlie pace travelled is fre¬ 
quently very fuBt considering tho nature of tho country. 
iBremner’s Ilussia, p. 176, vol. ii.) 

Posting is very generally established in England, but is 
now loss used in consequence of the introduction of rail¬ 
ways. In frequented and populous districts, change of 
horses may commonly be procured at intervals of from eight 
' A —”-- :1 "" t'fo Tooosft remote and thinly inha¬ 


bited at inns not more than from fifteen to twenty milo9 
apart. The cost at which post-horses are bought is ordi¬ 
narily greater than that of stage-coach horses; they are 
often employed to draw very heavy weights, and are used 
for long stages; besides, one at least in each pair must be 
a saddle as well as a draught horse: the average price of 
each horse maybe stated ut 17/. The trade is wholly in 
tho hands of private speculators. The rate of travelling 
with post-horses varies according to the weight of the car¬ 
riage and the number of horses employed; from eight to 
nine miles an hour may be stated as the average rate of a 
pair of horses under ordinary circumstances. The number 
of horses hired depends solely on the will and discretion 
of the parly hiring, which are controlled by no legal regu¬ 
lation whatsoever. The payment is estimated per mile for 
each pair of horses, without reference to the number of 
persons conveyed, and a second pair of horses is charged at 
the same rate as the first; the payment to the postmaster 
docs not include the driver, who expects a gratuity ol'about 
three pence a mile. Four horses is the greatest number 
over required for one carriage. Sixteen or eighteen pence 
per mile is the usual price for each pair of horses, and, 
when the payment of postboys and turnpikes is added, a 
journey will he found to cost about twenty-two pence a milu. 
If a post-chaise or Hy he required as well as post-horses, no 
additional charge is made on account of the carriage. The 
price of posting is nearly uniform throughout England, hut 
there is considerable variation in the degree of goodness of 
the horses and chaises provided. On much-frequented 
roads, where there is generally competition in the posting 
trade, the accommodation is very superior 1o what is found 
at little-frequented inns, where an inferior description of 
post-horse is kupt, which is often insufficiently fed because 
it is not frequently employed. One of the causes which 
account for tho excess of price paid for posting in England 
above that on the Continent is the large amount of tax 
which is levied upon it. 1. A postmaster pays yearly 7s. Cut. 
for a licence. 2. For every chaise or four-wheeled carriage, 
iil. Us .; and for every two-wheeled carriage, 3/. 5s. an¬ 
nually. 3. Three pence a mile for each pair of horses. The 
last-mentioned duty is levied in the following manner:— 
An Excise officer delivers to the postmaster so many printed 
tickets, some for four horses, some for two, and some for 
one horse; the postmaster is required, when he sends out 
liis horses, to fill in upon a ticket, on which is stated the 
number and liis name, the date, and the number of miles 
which the horses are hired to travel: this ticket is left hy 
the postboy ut the first turnpike. The excise-officer peri¬ 
odically takes account of these tickets, which are returned 
to his office hy the turnpike-keepers; he also compares 
them with tho number issued to the postmaster, and if the 
postmaster cannot produce the correct balance which he 
should have in hand, he is fined 1#. for every horse enume¬ 
rated in thu missing tickets. This method of collecting the 
duly is found preferable to tho system of farming to indi¬ 
viduals tho duties accruing in different districts. Penalties 
fur neglecting to pay theso duties arc iufiiclod at the quarter- 
sessions. The total produce of the post-horse duty fur tho 
year 1839 was 237,452/. 7s. 5</.; for 1840 it was 224,405/. 
15#. 1 Id., showing a decrease of 13,046/. 11#. C d. 

The groat superiority of English ovor foreign posting 
is a very strong evidence that the system of open com¬ 
petition in this trade is preferable to u government mo¬ 
nopoly and control. The establishment of posting by go¬ 
vernments no doubt arose originally from the supposition 
that it would not be generally undertaken by individuals: 
it has since been carried ou by such governments princi¬ 
pally fur the purpose of raising revenue. We do not believe 
that good posting can he provided by governments; we are 
sure that under such circumstances it cannot be as good as 
public competition would secure. Where posting is a go¬ 
vernment monopoly, a minimum speed must be fixed tor 
the protection of the public; this speed is usually uniform 
throughout a whole country, and is not greater in any part 
of such country than can be attained where circumstance:' 
are disadvantageous. It is the interest of the postmaster, 
who provides the horses, that this speed should not be ex¬ 
ceeded, and if the postilion drive very slowly, the traveller 
has but two remedies; one, to complain to the authorities, 
which can only he done when the regulation pace is not 
attained; the other, to bribe the postilion. The latter sys¬ 
tem has become of such frequent use in most European 
1 countries, that bribes ore, as it were, a customary payment! 
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they are always expected by the postilion, and are of little 
service unless they exceed the customary rate of bribing. 
We think that the monopoly system does not render posting 
more goneral, but that in almost every district where it is 
now nrovided by governments, there is a sutlicient demand 
to induce individuals to establish relays of horses on all im¬ 
portant lines of communication. Under the free system 
post-horses are found throughout Ireland, where there is 
neither a rich resident population nor generally such other 
circumstances as attract travellers from other countries: 
there is no reason to suppose that there is a greater demand 
for posting in Ireland than on the continent of Europe gene¬ 
rally. In the success of the voluntary system in Hungary, 
where circumstances must be considered far from favour¬ 
able to its introduction, we have additional evidence that it 
'might be substituted beneficially and without risk in most 
if not all the instances where government monopoly is re¬ 
tained. That revenue'Can be raised on posting, without the 
government acting as a postmaster, wo have England for 
an example. There appears then to be no just ground for 
states continuing a monopoly which ensures a bad com¬ 
modity without returning an adequate benefit. 

POSTLKTHWAYT, MALACHl, an eminent writer on 

commerce, is supposed to have been born about the year 
1707 ; but no particulars relative to his origin or education, 
and very few relative to his after-life, appear to exist. In 
the introductory discourse to his work, entitled ‘Great Bri¬ 
tain's True System,’he says, pp. 62, G3, ‘Nature having 
given me but a very tender and weak constitution, I have 
studiously declined and avoided, as much as I well could, 
every degree of the public life, as being inconsistent with 
aurl indeed destructive of that small share of health which 
I have several years enjoyed; and it will easily he be¬ 
lieved that the studies I have been engaged in have not 
mended it. I therefore considered in what capacity I 
might, prove useful to society; and accordingly betook my¬ 
self to the studious life, experiencing that to be moro con¬ 
sonant to iny preservation than that of the active and pub¬ 
lic one.’ In the pjpvious paragraph he complains of the 
neglect with which his labours had been rewarded. ‘ Had 
the writer of these papers,’ he observes, ‘given no public or 
private testimony of his turn to studies that, have provul 
useful to the state, it might he unreasonable, it might have 
been justly thought presumptive, in such an one to ex¬ 
pect to make terms for his future intended services; but as 
the case is otherwise, he humbly hopes that some people 
will be candid and ingenuous enough to think that he has 
a right to be treated upon a footing something different from 
that of an upstart idle schcmisL or projector, who has never 
given proof of any talents that might deserve the public 
regard and attention.' This was published in 1757. The 
appeal does not appear to have been responded to either by 
the government or the public. He died September 13, 
1767, suddenly, as he had often wished, and was buried in 
Old-street churchyard, the Collin, at his request, being filled 
with unslacked lime. 

. His other works are:—1, ‘Considerations on the Revival 
of the Royal British Assiento between His Catholic Majesty 
and the Hon. the S. Sea Company,’ 8vo„ Loud., 174‘J; 2, 
‘ The Merchants’ Public Counting-House,’ 4to., I^oi. 1750; 
3, ‘The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, trans¬ 
lated from the French of Savory, with additions,’ &e. 2 
vols. fol., bond., 1751-56, last edition 1774; 4, ‘A short State 
of the Progress of the French Trade and Navigation,’ 8vo., 
Lond., 1756 ; 5, ‘ Britain’s Commercial Interest explained 
and improved,’ 3 vols. 8vo., Lund., 1757; 6, ‘ The Importance 
of the African Expedition considered,’ 8vo., Lond., 1758; 
7, ‘ The History of the Public Revenue, from tlio Revolution 
in 1688, to Christmas, 1753,’ fol., Lond.. 175‘J. This last is by 
James Postlethwayt, probably the brother of Malaclii, though 
it is attributed to the latter by Watt in his ‘ Bibliotheca Bri- 
iannica.’ 

(An article on ‘Political Arithmetic,’ in Sir Egerton 
Bridges’s Censura Litcraria, Lond., 1805, 8vo., vol. i., p. 50, 
&c.; Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 37, p. 470.) 

POSTULATE ( postulalum , atnjpa), a thing required to 
be granted, or the use of which in reasoning is demanded. 

The distinction between a postulate and an axiom lies in 
this—that the latter is admitted to be self-evident; vbilo the 
former may be agreed upon between two reasoners and ad¬ 
mitted by both, but not as a proposition which it would be 
impossible to deny. We have [Axiom] given our reasons 
for supposing that Euclid made this distinction, and that 


several of those propositions which arc now written among 
the axioms were origin.<lly postulates. The distinction 
above made is really necessary ; for example, writers on the 
evidences of Christianity assume tlio existence and attri¬ 
butes of the Creator as a postulate: they take them f>>r 
granted. A person who is in the habit of not distinguish¬ 
ing these senses to which the words postulate and axiom 
have been atlixed above, might say they assume the existence 
and attributes above mentioned as axioms, by which another 
person might understand things necessarily indisputable; 
while the writers themselves only mean by tlio assump¬ 
tion, that what they take for granted lias been previously 
proved by writers on uatural theology. The confusion which 
prevails as to the use of the word axiom would be lessened 
by the introduction and proper use of the word postulate, 
which is our reason for adding these few words to what has 
been said under Axiom. 

PO'STUMUS, a native of Gaul, distinguished himself 
in the Roman service, and was appointed by Valerianus 
governor of the Gauls. Under the weak reign of Gallicnus 
ho was saluted cuiperor by the troops iu that part of the 
empire. Postumus ruled Gaul for ten years with great 
ability and moderation, says Eutropius: he repulsed the 
Germans, who had invaded the country, and restored peace, 
but he was at last killed in a mutiny of the soldiers headed 
by one Lollianus, because he would not allow them to plun¬ 
der Moguutiacum (Mainz), which had revolted against 
him. lie was succeeded in the command of Gaul by V ic- 
torinus, who was killed also two years after. (Eutropius; 
Trebellius Pollio, Triginta Tyranni, in ‘Historia Au¬ 
gusta.’) 
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PO'SYDON, a genus of crustaceans, established by Fa- 
bricius, which M. Desmarest thinks should be placed near 
to Aibunea. 

POT-METAL, an alloy of lead and copper used for the 
purpose expressed by its name. 

POTADO'MA, IVIr. Swaiuson’s name for a snbgenus o( 
lluviatile shells, genus Melania, subfamily Melanianm, 
family Turbidec. Mr. Swainson defines ihe form as having 
the general characters of Melania, but. the outer lip hardly 
dilated, and the top of the inner lip internally thickened. 
He adds his suspicions that the true distinction of this 
second type of Melania will rest on the deciduous nature 
of the spire. 

PO'TAMIS, a genus of fresh-water shells resembling 
Cerithium in the aperture, but differing from that genus by 
the possession of a thick horny epidermis. Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby, jun. thinks that it should he placed neat Melania 
(Manual.) 

Mr. Swainson makes Ihtomis, Brong. (Pot amis), the first 
genus of his subfamily Ceriihinte, with the following cha¬ 
racter:— 

Fhiviatile, covered with a blown epidemis : whorls coro¬ 
nated and armed with spines; aperture almost entire, the 
notch being slightly developed; top of the outer lip with 
an obsolete sinus. Example, l\,tamis muricata. 

Pirena immediately follows this genus in Mr. Swainson’s 
arrangement. 

POTAMO. [Eii.kctics.] 

POTAMO'BIA, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of crusta¬ 
ceans allied to Thelfthttsu . 

POTAMOMY'A, a genus of fresh water shells hearing a 
resemblance to Curbulu , and, in the opinion of Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby, jun., probably blunging to the Myarue. 

l’O'TAMON, SavignPs name for a genus of crusta¬ 
ceans allied to T/tclphusa. 

POTAMO'PHILA, Sowerby’s name for a genus of 
lluviatile concliifcrs. 

Generic Character . — Shell thick, cquivalve, inequi¬ 
lateral, trigonal, coves^fekfith a greenish brown, smooth, 
horny epidermis; hinJVHickcncd, broad, with one central 
notched cardinal tooth in one valve, and two in the other, 
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lateral teetli indistinct; ligament large, supported on pro¬ 
minent fulcra; muscular impressions two in each valve, 
suborbicular. (Sowerby.) 

This is the Venus subviridis of some authors, Oalatheea 
of Lamarck, previously used by him to designate a genus of 
crustaceans, and Megadesma of Bowdich, which last name 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun. considers to have the right of priority. 
(Manual.) 

Mr. Swainson adopts Bowdicli’s name, and places the 
genus under the subfamily Cye/inee, family Tellinidee. 

POTAMO'PHILUS, Lalreille’s name for a genus of 
crustaceans allied to Thelphusa, if not identical with it. 
Indeed M. Desmarest thinks that Potamon and Potamobia 
differ but little, if at all, from Thelphusa. 

POTASH. [Potassium.] 

POTA'SSIUM, a metal, the base of the alkali potash, in 
which it exists combined with oxjgen. It was discovered 
by Sir II. Dvy in the year 1807. He obtained it by subject¬ 
ing caustic potash (hydrate of potash), slightly moistened to 
increase *he conducting power, to the opposite poles of a 
powerful* voltaic battery : by the decomposing agency of the 
electricity, lie found that the oxygen both of the water and 
the potash was elicited at the positive pole, while the hy¬ 
drogen of the water and the potassium of the potash ap¬ 
peared at the negative pole. 

This process yields however very small nuantities of 
potassium; and Gay-Lussac and ThGnard shortly afterwards 
invented an apparatus by which a much more abundant 
supply was procured. For tlie details of this method we 
refer to the first volume of the * Recherchcs Pliysico-Che- 
miques' of tlic chemists mentioned. The process consists 
essentially in bringing fused hydrate of potash into con¬ 
tact with iron turnings heated in a gun-barrel; at this 
high temperature the iron not only decomposes the water 
and combines with its oxygen, but it takes oxygen also 
from the potash, and the potassium set at liberty sublimes, 
and is collected in a cool part of the apparatus. Various 
improvements have since been made, and especially by 
MM. Brunner and W’iililer, the former of whom procured 
the metal by heating potash with iron and charcoal, and the 
latter by means of eharcoal alone: in this case the accom¬ 
panying products are chiefly either carbonic acid or oxide of 
carbon, or a mixture of these gases. 

The properties of potassium are the following;---in colour 
and lustre it strongly resembles mercury; it is solid at the 
usual temperature of the air; at 50° it is soft and malleable, 
and yields like wax to moderate pressure, and at 32“ it be¬ 
comes brittle ; at 70° it is somewhat fluid, but not perfectly 
so till the temperature reaches 151/“; if healed to low red¬ 
ness, out of tho contact of the air, it sublimes, and condenses 
on cooling, unchanged. Its texture when brittle is crys¬ 
talline. Its specific gravity at (>t*° is 0*805; it is opaque, 
and a good conductor of heat and electricity. 

The most remarkable chemical property of potassium is its 
great aflinity for oxygen, which at common temperatures 
exceeds that of any other body for this elementary substance. 
It tuniislies rapidly and visibly by mere exposure to the air, 
and the more rapidly as the air contains moisture, which 
it decomposes, and by combining with its oxygen becomes 
oxide of potassium, or potash. 

On account indeed of its powerful aflinity for oxygen, it 
must be kept either in small glass tubes hermetically 
sealed, or in a fluid, such as naphtha, which contains no 
oxygen; when heated in the air it tukes tire, burns with a 
purple flame, the evolution of much heat, and is converted 
either into potash or peroxide of potash, or a mixture of 
them. It takes tho oxygen from any mixture of gases 
containing it, and indeed from almost every substance with 
which that element happens to be combined, so that 
when thrown upon water, it decomposes it with violent 
ignition, and the hydrogen of the decomposed water, com¬ 
bining with a little potassium, rapid combustion takes 
place, the principal products of it being water and oxide of 
potassium, or potash, which remains in solution. When, on 
the other hand, the potassium is put under an inverted tube 
containing water, no combustjtt| takes place, if no air be 
admitted, ami the results are hydrogen gas and potash. 

All the elementary gaseous bodies unite with potas¬ 
sium, forming compounds of the highest importance and 
utility in many respects. Wo shall litst describe the com¬ 
pounds of 

Oxygen and Pbtassium: tlflp 'form two compounds, 
protoxide and peroxide of potanTum; the first has been 


known and extensively used from timo immemorial, and is 
the substance formerly called the vegetable alkali, or pot¬ 
ash, or more correctly hydrate of potash, and is now fre¬ 
quently called potassa; the peroxide has been known only 
since the discovery of potassium. Pure or anhydrous pot¬ 
ash is obtained by the slow oxidation of potassium in dry 
uir or dry oxygen gas; for if water be present, then the 
hydrate is formed. Its properties are that it is white, solid, 
extremely caustic, and readily attracts moisture and carbonic 
acid from the air; it fuses when heated, but bears a high 
temperature without being volatilized or decomposed. It 
combines readily with water, much heat being evolved 
during the combination, and its aflinity for acids is ex¬ 
tremely powerful; the aqueous solution possesses the pro¬ 
perties termed alkaline in a high degree, such as reddening 
vegetable yellow colours, and restoring the blue eolour of 
vegetables which has been reddened by up acid; it is the 
basis of all the oxisalts of potassium. 

Potash, or protoxide of potassium, is composed of 

One equivalent of oxygon . . 8 

One equivalent of potassium . . 40 

Equivalent . 48 

This substance exists in some minerals, but in the largest 
quantity in Felspar [Felspar], of which it constitutes on 
an average at least ten per cent., existing in it in the state of 
silicato or combined with silica. Potash, as is well known, is 
extensively employed in the chemical arts and also in medi¬ 
cine, and for these purposes it is obtained by the incineration 
of wood, the ashes of which yield a considerable portion 
of this alkali. What is known in commerce by the name of 
potash is principally hydrate of potash, but mixed with 
somo carbonate of potash and impurities; while the pearl- 
ash of commerce is principally carbonate of potash: they 
are both very largely imported, and chiefly from North 
A meriea. 

Hydrate of Potash is formed whenever an aqueous solution 
of potash is evaporated to dryness. If, for example, we throw 
a piece of potassium on water, and famine the solution 
after the combustion is over, it is found to contain potash ; 
and if this solution lie evaporated to dryness, the residue is 
ftt>l absolute potash, as was once supposed to he the case, 
but is a chemical compound of water and potash, from 
which no degree of heal is able to expul the water, but 
they may be volatilized in combination at a very high 
temperature. The usual method of obtaining hydrate of 
potash is to treat an aqueous solution of carbonate of potash 
(pearlasli) with lime; this takes the carbonic acid, carbon¬ 
ate of lime is formed, and remains insoluble, while the 
potash dissolves, and the solution being evaporated, hy¬ 
drate of potash, frequently culled merely potash, is left. 

The properties of hydrate of potash are, that it is white, 
hard and brittle, extremely caustic, very deliquescent, and 
very soluble both in water and in alcohol; by evaporating l he 
aqueous solution, crystals arc obtuined containing much 
water. During solution in water a considerable degree of 
beat is evolved : the solution is colourless, and though in¬ 
odorous, lias a strong caustic disagreeable taste; it destroys 
the cuticle, and acts strongly on vegetable yellows; by acids, 
for which the alkali has great affinity, it is converted into 
various salts of great importance in science, medicine, and 
the arts. Potash is largely employed in glass-making, 
more especially flint-glass, in making soft-soap, nml in the 
processes of calico-printing and many other chemical arts, 
and as a caustic in surgery. 

Hydrate of potash is composed of— 

One equivalent of water . .9 

One cquivulunt of potash • . 48 

Equivalent . . 57 

Peroxide, of Potassium may he obtained by burning the 
metal in dry oxygeu gas; an orange-coloured substance 
results, which is the peroxide in question. It is also pro¬ 
cured when oxygen gas is passed over red-hot potash, and 
in small quantity when the hydrate is heated to redness 
in the air. This substance is not applied to any purpose 
whatever, and when merely put into water it is decomposed 
into oxygen gas, which escapes in Bmall bubbles, and prot¬ 
oxide of potassium, or potash, which remains in solution: on 
account of this extreme facility of decomposition, it does not 
Combine with any acids to form salts. 
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Peroxide of potassium consists of— 

Three equivalents of oxygen . . 24 

Oue equivalent of potassium . 40 

Equivalent . . ‘ 64 

Azote and Pdassium do not combine. 

Hydrogen and Pdassium form two compounds, but the 
composition of neither of them is known. When hydrate 
of potash is decomposed by iron at a white heat, a gaseous 
liydruret of potassium is procured, which burns spontane¬ 
ously in oxygen gas or the air which contains it; the same 
compound is probably also produced when water is decom¬ 
posed by the action of potassium upon it. When this gas is 
allowed to romain over mercury, the greater part anil pro- 
-bably the whole of the potassium is deposited in a few 
hours. When potassium is heated in hydrogen gas, a solid 
grey liydruret of potassium is formed, which does not burn 
spontaneously like the gaseous compound in oxygen gas, 
but is readily decomposed by heat or the addition of water. 

Chlorine and Potassium unite to form only one compound; 
its present name is chloride of potassium, but it was 
formerly called the febrifuge salt of Sylvius, and afterwards 
muriate of potash. It may be obtained in several ways: 
when the metal is put into the gas, spontaneous combustion 
ensues, and a white inodorous compound is obtained, which 
has a taste greatly resembling that ofcommon salt; when also 
putii 'Sium is heated in hydroclilorie-aeid gas, hydrogen gas 
is evolved, and the chloride of the metal formed ; and lastly, 
when potash is dissolved in a solution of hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution is evaporated, cubic crystals of this salt are 
formed, which are colourless, inodorous, saline, and rather 
bitter to lho taste; it is soluble in about three times its 
weight of water at 60°, and more so ill hot water; in alcohol 
it is insoluble. It was formerly employed in medicine, but is 
not at present pit is sometimes produced in chemical opera¬ 
tions as a residue, and is thou used in alum-making. It 
yields by analysis— 

One equivalent of chlorine . , 36 

One equivalent of potassium . . 40 

Equivalent . . 76 

1‘iuorinc and Potassium combine to form the lluoride. This 
sail, is procured by mixing the aqueous solutions of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid and potash; by their mutual decomposition a 
solution of fluoride of potassium results, which, when the 
solution is properly evaporated, yields cubic crystals; they 
are colourless, deliquescent, have a sharp sulhio taste, and 
dissolve readily in water. 

This salt is composed of— 

One equivalent of lluorino , ,18 

One equivalent of potassium . 40 

Equivalent . . 58 

Bromine and Pdassium combine by direct action, or by 
the action of the bromine upon u solution of potash ; in this 
last method a mixture of bromide of potassium and broinate 
of potash is procured, which, by evaporation to dryness, and 
subjecting it to a red heat, is totally converted into bromide. 
It is most commonly prepared by first forming a bromide of 
iron, and decomposing that salt with potash. These yield 
by double decomposition the bromide iu question, which 
lomaius in solution, and hydrate of iron, which is precipi¬ 
tated. 

By evaporating the solution, cubic crystals of bromide of 
potassium are procured, which arc colourless and inodorous, 
have a very penetrating taste, are very soluble in water, and 
most su when it is hot. By heat this salt suffers igneous 
fusion, but is not decomposed. It is decomposed by chlo¬ 
rine, which evolves bromine; this salt is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in medicine, and is constituted of— 

One equivalent of bromlhe ., .78 

One equivalent of potassium . . 40 

, Equivalent . .118 

Carbon and Pitassium have been supposed to combine, 
but it is questionable, and the compound has not, at any 
rate, been procured in a pure state. 

Sulphur and Potassium probably combine to form five 
differigit compounds; the union takes place readily when 
these elements are heated together, and tho nature of the 
compounds depends upon the relative quantities of tbe 
ingredients employed. 
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Wo shall describe onl, the protosulphuret, or that con¬ 
sisting of— 

One equivalent of sulphur . . 16 

One equivalent of potassium . . 40 

Euuivulcnt . . 56 

This may he obtained by decomposing sulphate of potash 
at a rod heat by hydrogen or charcoal. Its properties are 
that it has a red colour, has a disagreeable alkaline and sul¬ 
phurous taste, is alkaline to test-papers, deliquesces on 
exposure to the air, and is soluble both in water and in alcohol. 
Most acids decompose it, and during their action much 
hydrosulphuric acid gas is evolved; it is also decomposed 
when added to solutions of tho different metals ia acids, 
the colour of the precipitated sulpliurot depending U] on 
the nature of the metal. This substance, mixed with some 
sulphate of potash, is occasionally used in medicine in 
cutaneous disorders. 

Phosphorus ami Potassium and Selenium and Potassium 
form compounds, but they arc not of importance. 

Iodine and Potassium may he made to combine, so us to 
form the iodide of the metal, by dissolving the iodine in a 
solution of the alkali; but the residue obtained by evapora¬ 
tion requires heating to convert the iodate of potash, which 
is also formed, into iodide of potassium. It is usually pro¬ 
cured by decomposing a solution of iodide of iron by means 
of potash: the solution separated from the precipitated 
hydrate of iron is colourless, and by evaporation yields 
colourless and cubic crystals. Tbe properties of this salt 
are, that it has a penetrating taste; it is very soluble in 
water, but absolute alcohol dissolves it sparingly; at a red 
heat it fuses, nnd at a very high temperature it is volatilized 
without suffering decomposition. 

It is used in medicine to a very considerable extent, and 
is composed of— 

One equivalent of iodino . .120 

One equivalent of potassium . 40 . 

Equivalent . .166 

Cyanogen and Pdassium combine. When carbonate of 
potash is heatutl, with twice ils weight of dried blood or 
other animal matter, to redness, and the residue, when cold, 
is washed with water, a mixture of carbonate of potash and 
cyanide of potassium is dissolved, which, when precipitated 
with acetate of lime, filtered, and mixed with alcohol, yields 
a precipitate, which is cyuuidc of potassium. 

This salt is very suluble in water, and when once pro¬ 
cured ill the solid state, it should he kept from the contact 
of air and water. It may be fused by beat without decom¬ 
posing; its taste is pungent and alkaline, accompanied with 
a flavour of hydrocyanic acid, and the .smell of this acid is 
perceptible when it is exposed lo the air, tbe carbonic acid 
of which causes its expulsion: by the action of acids it is 
resolved into hydrocyanic acid, which is expelled, and pot¬ 
ash, which unites with the acid. It is sometimes employed 
in the preparation of hydrocyanic acid. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of cy anogen . . 26 

One equivalent of potassium . . 40 

Equivalent . . 66 

Cyanide of Potassium combines with iron to form a well- 
known and extensively employed salt, the 

Ferrocuanide of Potassium, sometimes called Prvssiale 
of Potash, or the triple Prussiate of Potash. This sail is 
obtained by indirect chemical action. When animal jnatter, 
as hoofs or horns or blood, is heated in an iron vessel 
with potash, a compound is obtained, which consists princi¬ 
pally of cyanogen, iron, and potassium. This is very soluble 
in water, and the solution by evaporation yields large crys¬ 
tals of a fine yellow colour, and tbe primary form appears to 
bo a cube. This salt is imidurous; its tasto is rather saline; 
water at 60° dissolves about one-third, amt at 212° its own 
weight of this salt; it is insoluble in alcohol; when mode¬ 
rately heated it loses about 13 per cent, of water, and be¬ 
comes colourless. When floated to redness with ucccss of 
air, it suffers partial decomposition: ihe residue when put 
into water leaves oxide of iron, and cyanide of potassium is 
formed; and this is the best method of obtaining this snlr. 
When the heat is long continued, the salt is entirely decom¬ 
posed, ammonia is formed and evolved, and a mixture of 
carbonate of potash and peroxide of iron remains. 

When this salt ia added to a solution of a pereult of iron. 
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that beautiful pigment Prussian blue is formed, and it pre¬ 
cipitates most metals from their solutions in acids. This 
salt is also and very largely used in preparing hydrocyanic 
acid, which it readily yields when heated in a retort with 
sulphuric acid. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of cyanide of iron 54 
Two equivalents of cyanide of potas¬ 
sium ..... 1-32 

Three equivalents of water . . 27 

Equivalent . . 213 

Salts of Oxide of Potassium, or Oxisalts of Po¬ 
tassium. 

Potash Salts. — Potash has powerful affinity for most 
acids: the salts which they form are never prepared, as 
many metallic salts are, from the direct action of the acid 
and metal, and but seldom indeed from the immediate com¬ 
bination of the alkaline oxide, or potash, with acids. Some 
of the must important salts arc found native, and others are 
very commonly the result of chemical operations performed 
with the iiltcutiou of preparing other products at the same 
time. 

The first salt of potash which we shall mention is one of 
the highest importance: it is the 

Nitrate of Potash, Nitre , or Saltpetre.— It is quite true 
that this salt may he artificially formed hy adding cither 
the metal or its oxide, potash, to nitric acid; but it is never 
so obtained, being in some countries formed hy the putrefac¬ 
tion of animal matters, in others it is a natural product, and 
to a very great extent, and as such is largely imported from 
the East Indies under the name of rough nitre, where it is 
obtained by the lixiviation of certain soils: in Germany and 
France it is artificially produced in what are termed nitre- 
beds. M. Thcnard has given a detailed account of the 
French process, in his ‘ Traite de Cliimie.’ 

The properties of nitrate of potash are, that it is colour¬ 
less, inodorous, has a cooling sharp saline taste, and is readily 
soluble both in cold and in hot water: from the latter pris¬ 
matic crystals separate on cooling, the primary form of 
which is a right rhombic prism ; hut they are usually six- 
sided prisms, with dihedral summits: when obtained from 
a large quantity of solution, the crystals are of very con¬ 
siderable size. The crystals contain no combined water, but 
it is commonly mechanically lodged between tlicir lamina;. 
At about fil6“ of Fahr. nitre fuses, and at a high tempera¬ 
ture it suffers decomposition; and the residue, according to 
the degree or continuation of the licot, is cither hyponitrite 
of potash, potash, or a mixture of potash and peroxide of 
potassium. Nitre occasions much cold during its rapid 
solution in water, so that an ounce of it is capable of reduc¬ 
ing five times its weight of water fifteen degrees. Nitre 
possesses powerful antiseptic properties. It is largely em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of gunpowder and of nitric acid, 
and also in numerous processes in the chemical arts and 
manufactures. 

It consists of— 

One equivalent of nitric acid . . 54 

One equivalent of potash . . 48 

Equivalent . .102 

Chlorate if Potash. —This salt is entirely an artificial one. 
It is prepared by passing chlorine gas into a solution of 
potash: during their mutual action there are formed chlo¬ 
rate of potash and chloride of potassium; and the chlorate, 
being The less soluble of the two, crystallizes first. This 
salt is colourless, inodorous, and has a cooling austore 
taste. The primary form of the crystal is an oblique rhom¬ 
bic prism. The crystal contains no water. It is soluble in 
eighteen parts of oold and two and a half parts of boiling 
water. When triturated.it appears phosphorescent; and if 
heated to redness, it fuses, gives out nearly 40 per cent, of 
very pure oxygon gas, derived both from the decomposition 
of the acid and the potash, and mere chloride of potassium 
remains. When triturated with^ertain inflammable bodies, 
as sulphur and phosphorus, combustion or explosion, or 
both, are produced: these effects arc produced by the oxygen 
of the decomposed chloric acid. 

This salt is also decomposed byBulphuric ftcid, giving out 
oxide of chlorine. [Chlorine.] In 1788 an attempt was 
mado in France to use this salt, instead of nitrate of potash, 
in the manufacture of gunpowder; but when the mixture 


was triturated, so violent an explosion occurred as to kill 
several people. 

It is constituted of— 

One equivalent of chloric acid . . 76 

One equivalent of potash . . .48 

Equivalent . .124 

Chlorate of potash is employed in chemical investigations 
on account of the purity of the oxygen gas which it yields; 
it is also employed in the manufacture of matches which 
are fired by means of friction. When this salt is mixed 
with sugar, or metallic arsenic, or antimony, a drop of sul¬ 
phuric acid will set the whole in rapid combustion. 

Carbonate of Potash .— This salt is known in its impure 
state by the name of pear lash: it is rendered pure hy so-. 
lutioii, filtration, and evaporation to dryness, it being a salt 
which docs not readily crystallize. 

Pearlash, as already mentioned, is procured hy the inci¬ 
neration of wood: when treated with a small quantity of 
water, but little except the pure carbonate of potash is dis¬ 
solved. The solution, when evaporated till it becomes a 
granular solid, has the following properties:- it is colour¬ 
less and inodorous, its taste is strong and disagreeable, it does 
not readily crystallize, and is never kept in crystals; it is 
deliquescent, attracting in a short time enough water from 
the atmosphere to become fluid: water dissolves rather more 
than equal weight of this salt.; it is insoluble in alcohol; 
the aqueous solution has the alkaline property of turning 
vegetable yellow colours reddish-brown, and hence it was 
formerly called subcarbonatc of potash; but it is in fact 
a neutral carbonate, consisting of— 

One equivalent of carbonic acid . . 22 

One equivalent of potash . . .48 

Equivalent . .70 

But, as usually prepared, it is a sesquiliydrate, and contains 
about 16 per cent, of water, which it loses hy exposure to a 
red heat, and becomes anhydrous. This salt may be arti¬ 
ficially prepared bypassing carbonic acid gas into a solution 
of potash, or by deflagrating a mixture of charcoal and 
nitre: in this case the charcoal is converted into carbonic 
acid at the expense of the oxygen of the decomposed nitric 
acid. 

This salt is largely employed in the arts, and also in me¬ 
dicine ; it is decomposed by most acids, with effervescence 
of carbonic acid gas: it is also decomposed by lime and hy 
barytes, which separate its carbonic acid, but without effer¬ 
vescence: no degree of heat is sufficient to expel its carbonic 
acid. 

Bicarbonate of Potash .— When carbonic acid gas is 
passed into a solution of carbonate of potash, the salt com¬ 
bines with an equivalent of carbonic acid, and becomes a 
bicarbonate. This salt is inodorous, colourless, and crystal- 
lino ; lias scarcely any alkaline taste, and acts feebly upon 
turmeric paper: the primary form is a right oblique-angled 
prism. It is not altered hy exposure to the air, requires 
four times its weight of cold water for solution, and hy boil-, 
ing water it is partially decomposed, with the evolution of 
carbonic acid gas: in alcohol it is insoluble. When exposed 
to a red beat, it loses half its carbonic acid, and reverts to 
the state of a neutral carbonate. 

Bicarbonate of potash consists of— 

Two equivalents of carbonic acid . . 44 

One equivalent of potash . . ,48 

One equivalent of water ...» 

Equivalent . .101 

It is largely employed in medicine and in chemical in¬ 
vestigations. 

Sulphate of Potash is an artificial salt: it is seldom pre¬ 
pared by the direct combination of its constituents, hut is 
readily obtained by the addition of the acid either to potash 
or the carbonate. It is formed largely in the preparation of 
sulphuric acid and also of nitric acid by adding sulphuric aeid 
to nitrate of potash: by dissolving the residue in water, and 
saturating the solution with potash, the sulphate is obtained, 
which possesses the following properties:—it is colourless, in¬ 
odorous, bitter, and rather hard; water at 60° dissolves only 
one-sixteenth of its weight, but boiling water a much larger 
quantity; it is insoluble in alcohol, and suffers no change 
by exposure to the air: when subjected to a red heatfit de¬ 
crepitates, losing but little weight, for it contains no water 
of crystallization. The primary form of the crystal is a 
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right rhombic prism, but it lias often the appearance of a 
dodecahedron, consisting of two six-sided pyramids applied 
base to base. 

It yields by analysis— 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . . 40 

One equivalent of potash . . .48 

Equivalent . . 88 

It is now little employed in medicine; but it is used in 
the manufacture of alum, and as a residue is often decom¬ 
posed and converted into carbonate of potash. 

Bisulphate qf Potash is produced during some of the pro¬ 
cesses employed for obtaining nitric acid from nitre, as 
when two equivalents of tlio acid are used with one equiva¬ 
lent of the salt: the properties of this salt arc, that it is 
• colourless and inodorous, but extremely sour and bitter; it 
is very soluble in water; the soltrtion reddens vegetable 
blues very strongly, and decomposes carbonates with effer¬ 
vescence. When exposed to a red heat, it loses all the 
water of crystallization and half tho acid, and becomes 
neutral sulphate of potash. 

The primary form of tho crystal is a right rhombic prism, 
which is frequently very flat. 

It contains— 

Two equivalents of sulphuric acid . 80 

One equivalent of potash . . .48 

Two equivalents of water . . .18 

Equivalent . .140 

This salt sometimes crystallizes with only one equivalent 
of water, and it is then in fine filamentous crystals. - 

It is a little, and but little, employed in medicine; the 
rough salt is employed in some chemical manufactures 
under the name of sal cniccum. 

Sesi/uisu/p/iate of Potash has been occasionally formed: 
it is in fine slender crystals. 

There are two salts of potash, consisting of the alkali com¬ 
bined with vegotablo acids, which it will be proper to mention, 
and with which wo shall close this account of the salts of 
potash, premising that there are several oilier important com¬ 
pounds for an account of which wc must refer to chemical 
authorities. 

Bitartrate of Potash , Cream of Tartar, or Tartar. —This 
salt is obtained by the purification of argol, which is the 
name of the impure salt deposited from wine. Bitartrato 
of potash is colourless, rather hard, inodorous, and has a 
sour taste; when dissolved in water it reddens litmus 
paper; it requires sixty parts of cold and fifteen parts of 
boiliug water for solution ; by long exposure to the air the 
dissolved salt is decomposed and converted into carbonate 
of potash, and the same effect is immediately produced by 
a red heat. The residue, put into water, leaves charcoal, 
and the carbonate of potash is dissolved. 

The primary form of the crystal of this salt is a right 
rhombic prism. 

It consists of— 

Two equivalents of tartaric acid . .132 

One equivalent of potash . . .48 

One equivalent of water . . . 9 * 

Equivalent . .189 

It is very largely employed in the preparation of tartaric 
acid, in medicine, and some chemical arts. When an 
equivalent of potash is added to this salt, it becomes neutral 
tartrate cf potash : this salt is used in medicine, and being 
much more soluble in water than the bitartrate, was for¬ 
merly called soluble tartar. 

Oxalic Acid forms three different compounds with potash, 
the oxalate, quadroxalate, and binoxal&te; this last is a 
natural product obtained from sorrel, and is commonly 
known by tlio tiamo of salt of sorrel. It is a colourless 
crystalline salt, has a sour bitterish taste, and ip soluble in 
about ten parts of water. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of oxalic acid . .72 

* One equivalent 6f potash . . .48 

Equivalent . . 120 

General properties rtf the Salts of Potash.—These are 
stated by Mr. Brande to he nearly as follows:—They are 
^•soluble in water, and afford no precipitates with the alkalis 
or their carbonates. They produce a precipitate in the 
solution of chloride of platina. They are not changed by 
P.C., No. 1161. 


ferrocyanido of potassium or liydrosulphuric acid. Added 
to sulphate of alumina, they occasion it to crystallize, tho 
crystals being common alum: a strong solution of tartario 
acid added to a strong solution of potash, causes no precipi¬ 
tation till the point of neutralization is exceeded; but then 
a crystalline precipitate of bitartrate of potash is formed, on 
account of tho slight solubility of this salt, which redissolves 
when excess of potash is added to it. Tartaric acid also 
occasions precipitation in solutions of the neutral salts of 
potash, as tho nitrate, sulphate, and chlorate. 

POTASSIUM, or POTASSA, Medical Properties of. 
The preparations of potash which aro usu«l in medicine are 
very numerous; but they may bo reduced and spoken of 
under a very few heads:—first, those which aro employed 
from their causticity to produce counter-irritation, or to open 
abscesses: those are hydrate of potash (potassa fusa) and 
potash with lime (potassa cum calcc),which have been already* 
treated of. [Eschauotics.] Second, those which are em¬ 
ployed to counteract acidity’, viz. liquor potass®, carbonate 
and bicarbonate of potash, the causticity of which last two is 
diminished in proportion totiie increase of the carbonic acid 
combined with the alkali. Thirdly, those which possess a 
purgative property’, such as the sulphate and bisulphatc of 
potash, tho tartrate and bitartrato. Fourthly, those possessed 
of u diuretic property, such as tho acetate, and, when in 
small doses, tho nitrate and chlorate of potash. Besides 
these, there are tho sulphurel of potash, the bromido of po¬ 
tassium, and iodide of potassium, which possess special and 
characteristic qualities, which prevent tneir being classed 
with any of the preceding. 

The various uses of which these numerous preparations 
are susceptible can only be explained in medical treatises: 
all that is proper here is to caution individuals against tho 
employment of those which counteract acidity. These are 
extensively had recourse to, either in a simple state or as 
ingredients in effervescing mixtures, for the cooling effect 
they produce, or designedly to remove superfluous acid in 
the stomach. Where much debility exists, and more par¬ 
ticularly if the phosphatic diathesis, or disposition to tho 
deposit of the phosphates from the urine* be present, a single 
(lose of such articles may do much injury, and their fre¬ 
quent or prolonged use creates a worse condition than that 
which they wore intended to remedy. An intelligent me¬ 
dical attendant can alone decide on their propriety. * If I 
were required,’ says Dr. Prout, * to name the medicine cal¬ 
culated to do the most mischief. I should name the common 
saline draught formed of potash or.soda and some vegetable 
acid.’ ( Treatise on Diseases of the Urinary Organs, 2nd 
edition, p. 145.) [Carhonic Acit>.] 

The property assigned to bromide of potassium, of re¬ 
moving enlargements of the spleen, is by no means clearly 
proved. The powers of iodide of potassium have been 
noticed under loo ink, and those of the sulpliurot of po¬ 
tassium are treated of under Sulphur. In case of poison¬ 
ing by liquor potass® or tho carbonates, vegetable acids or 
oils should bo instantly administered. 

POTATO ( Solanwn tuberosum, Lin.). The circum¬ 
stances which led to tho introduction of this valuable vege¬ 
table into the system of British husbandry may be thus 
succinctly stated:— 

Queen Elizabeth, in 1584, granted a patent * for disco¬ 
vering and planting now countries not possessed by Chris* 
lians;’ and under this sanction some ships, principally 
equipped by Sir Walter Rali'gh, sailed with him to Ame¬ 
rica. Thomas Harriott (afterwards known as a mathema¬ 
tician), who accompanied the adventurous squadron, trails 
mitted to England the description of a plant called Openatrk 
by the natives of that part of North A mercy, which the 
courtier-liko gallantry of Raleigh had named Virginia. 

Harriott described the Openawh as having tho roots round, 
and ‘ hanging together as if fixed on ropes, and good for 
food, either boiled or roasted.’ Gerard.', in his ‘ Herbal,’ a 
few years subsequently, distinguished the plant by a plate; 
and not only confirmed tho assertion that it was an indi¬ 
genous production of Virginia, whence he himself had 
obtained it, but supplied some curious details of its qualities, 
and of the various modes in which it may be dressed for 
the tablo. He especially recommended it as the basis of 
* delicate conserves and restorative sweetmeats,’ with the 
assurance that its flatulent effects may be infallibly corrected 
by having tho roots ‘ eaten sopped inline;’ adding, ‘ to 
give them the greater grace in eating, that they should bo 
boiled with prunos.’ ^ 

Vol. XVIII.—3 O 
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The honour of first cultivating the potato in Ireland, where ' 
it has so long constituted the principal food of the peasantry, 
has been attributed to the grandfather of Sir Robert South- 
well, president of the Royal Society of London, towards the 
dose of the seventeenth century. Sit Robert’s statement 
was to the effect that his ancestor had obtained some roots 
fi ora Sir Waller Raleigh. The well-known story of Raleigh’s 
having first planted the potato in his garden at Youghal, 
und of the disappointment of the gardener in autumn on 
tasting the apples of the ‘ fine American fruit,’ and of liis 
subsequent discovery of the tubers, when he was desired by 
his master to throw out ‘the useless weeds,’ is probably au¬ 
thentic also. 

Rut the potato had been known in Spain and Portugal at 
an earlier period, and it is from the latter country that we 
most directly derive the name by which we know it: this 
is easily shown. Although the natives of North America 
called our plant openawk, those of the south, more parti¬ 
cularly the i.i Habitants of the mountains of Quito, called it 
papas, which lie Spaniards corrupted into battata: this 
again their neighbours in Portugal softened into ba-ta-ta 
(da terra), to which po-ta-to is a very close approximation. 

The potato was cultivated in Ireland long before its in¬ 
troduction into Lancashire, which was owing to a shipwreck, 
it is said, at North Meuls, at the mouth of the Kibble, where 
the mode of propagation still maintains pre-eminence, and 
whence tire culture of this important plant has gradually 
spread through every portion of Great Britain. 

* It w'a* not however until after a considerable timo that 
it became palatable, productive, and farinaceous, or admitted 
into the course of field husbandry. It was limited to the 
garden for at least a century and a half af.er it was first 
planted at Youghal, and it was not until 1732 cultivated as 
a field crop in Scotland. It appears (from the ‘ General 
Report of Scotland’) that in the year 1725-fi the few po¬ 
tato plants then existing in gardens about Edinburgh were 
left in the same spot of ground from year to year, as recom¬ 
mended by Evelyn: a few tubers were perhaps removed for 
use in the autumn, and the parent plants wore well covered 
with litter, to save them from the winter’s frost. 

A strange objection to potatoes was urged by the Puritans, 
who denied tho lawfulness of eating them, because they are 
not mentioned in the Bible; but whether we view this vege¬ 
table with reference to its adaptation to every soil and almost 
every climate, or as a great source of food and nutritive 
properties, it must be ranked among tho best gifts of Pro 
valence. 

Though the plant map ho propagated both by its seed and 
tubers, practical management has confined the cultivation 
to the latter mode,.except for tho purpose of raising new 
varieties or renewing old ones. Those who are curious abou 
varieties (which are now innumerable), can almost indefi 
mlely pursue their object; for the seed of a species, the m 
apple for example, will sport, and this too without hybri¬ 
dising (that is, without the admixture of its sued with thu 
of any other species, the produce of which would be hybrids, 
into numberless varieties of form and colour—round, Hat 
oblong, red, pink, black, white, mixed, and purple, of every 
shade and colour. These, whether hybrids or not, are re 
produced through successive seasons by the tubers alone, i 
they possess those qualities which render them desirable fo; 
continued cultivation, on account of peculiar adaptation to 
early or late soasons, size, predominance cf farina, &c.* 

This mode of propagation by tubers either improves thos' 
qualities or gradually develops objectionable properties 
Some varieties ore therefore permanently established, whil 
tho culture of others is cither abandoned, or, if continued, i 
is known that those varieties revert in the course of a few 
generations to the nature of their parent kind, and therefore 
cease to constitute a variety. 

In tho vegetable kingdom, hybrid plants liavo not tlv 
power of propagation by seed; hut they ean bo rendered 
reproductive by budding and grafting, or by means of cut¬ 
tings, slips, and tubers, and an original stock comparatively 
worthless may he highly improved by such modes of multi¬ 
plication. But when a farmer possesses two or throe kinds 
of decided excellence, he will act wisely by not encumber¬ 
ing his stores with too many varieties, which always occasion 
trouble and confusion in the field management. 

• M Sargeri-t. a distinieiMiM nni\ armratc French experimental ill. I 
ferreil la in ilio * Dictionnnire il’Avriisultiuu,' fuuiul that out tjf 300 vurieiuik 
lia l not OIK* exactly like tipi nriKinnl from slii.-H they were rained; aud out 
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Iii order to obtain seed, properly so called, the apple, when 
perfectly ripe, should he dried, and then disengaged from 
ts seed* by rubbing with tho hand. The seed should ho 
preserved in a dry place, in paper or dotli bugs, uiltil the 
niddle of March or beginning of April, when it maybe 
town in wooden boxes or earthen pans, with a covering of 
Less limn half an inch of well pulverised earth. The vessels 
ought then to be placed in hotbeds of mild heat, such as is 
suited to the raising of half-hardy annuals. Tho plants, 
whefi an inch high, should he pricked out into olher vessels, 
and placed in a temperature somewhat lower than - before, 
to inure them to tho external air, to which they should be 
exposed after frosts have ceased. These plants should bo 
put out in drills sixteen inches apart, and with tho interval 
of six inches between the plants in the rows. They-will 
produce tubers in the first year, and these may bo planted* 
in the following season fu the ordinary way. 

For very early crops, such as those which the ash leaved 
and walnut-leaved kinds in particular yield, the most suc¬ 
cessful treatment was that practised by thu late Mr. Knight, 
president of the London Horticultural Society, from tho 
course of whose practice we give tho follow ing details of in- 
stmotion:—Drills may bo formed in a warm and sheltered 
situation (and in the direction of north and south) during any 
of tho winter months, two feet apart, and seven or eight, 
inches deep. Stuble dung, half decomposed, should be laid 
in the drills and combined with the earth four inches dow n¬ 
wards, and covered with some of the mould, w hich had been 
thrown out in forming the drills, by the rake, to within four 
inches of the surface. The sets uncut arc then to ho placed, 
with the crown eye uppermost, in the centre of the furrow, 
four inches from each other, and to be covered with only an 
inch of mould at first, and afterwards with an occasional 
quantity of sifted ashes, until the plants arc so vigorous and 
advanced as to require the usual earthing, of which however 
very little is necessary. Mr. Knight used leaves as : 
at the sides of the drills in the early periods, to preserve as 
much warmth as possible, and belter to guard against the 
effects of frost. 

This management alono will bo found successful, except 
perhaps in very tenacious clay soil, in which the lains of 
winter may lodge so near the fibres of the plants as to de¬ 
stroy them altogether; but destruction from this cause 
may easily be avoided by increasing the original depth of 
the furrows und loosening the bed of clay below with tho 
spade to such a depth as will allow the water to descend from 
tho surface, with a drain to carry it off altogether; or by 
laying below some absorbent matter, such as ashes, chalk, 
or calcareous gravel. 

The germination of the sets may he accelerated by a little 
management previously to their being planted, by laving 
them on a lloor, sprinkling them with water until they bud, 
and then covering them with finely-silted mould. If ibis 
be done in December or early in January, the sets, with 
strong shoots, may bo taken up in February (with as much 
earth as possible adhering to them), and carefully placed 
in the drills prepared as directed, arid covered with well.- 
rotted leaves or earth in the same way. 

»To market-gardeners it is a great object io raise the earliest 
potatoes, considering the high price which they obtain for 
them, though in tlieir waxy state they are neither wholesome 
nor palatable. Next in early maturity to the ash-leaved 
and walnut-leaved are the early Munly and early Champion 
and Fox’s seedling. 

The best, soil for potatoes generally is that which is alto¬ 
gether fresh from the state of ley. Or Which has not long 
been broken up: land which has been in grass for only two 
or three years is easily prepared for the principal crop. It 
should bo as deeply ploughed as possible before winter, and 
early in March harrowed, and thoroughly cross-ploughed. 
After lying in. this state for two or three weeks, it should 
again be well harrowed and very deeply ploughed twice, 
without bringing up any bad substratum, and it will then bo 
fit for thu reception of the crop. 

The most approved mocles of setting are as follows:— 
Drills should ho formed in the woll-pulvcrised field, with 
double boutings of theplough, in order to have the shoulders 
uniform, which is essential to the correctness of succeeding 
operations: The dung is then to be carted out, and divided 
by the carter with a drag-fork as his horse and cart move 
forwards (the horse walking in the centre of three drills whilt* 
the wheels move in thu other two), in suoh quantities as can bo 
(host conveniently shaken out into the drills by the labourers 
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employed to spread it. In dry weather the carting does no 
injury, and this method is universal in Seotlund. The other 
principal mode, more generally pursued in Ireland by some 
of tho best cultivators of the potato, is to carl out the manure 
before tho drills aro formed, in rows seven or eight yards 
apart, and to supply the drills from the heaps as the plough 
advances in its work, reserving just as much as is supposed 
sufficient tor the concluding drills, which are to be made in 
tho sections of the hold previously occupied by the rows of 
manure. By the latter treatment the manure may be laid 
over the sets—which cannot be done in the former case— 
and Ihis will preserve them from being displaced or crushed 
bv the feet of tho horses during the process of covering the 
seed. But against this advantage—which is not inconsider¬ 
able—there is the inconvenience of calculating with preci- 
' sion and laying aside as the plqugh advances to draw the last 
drills—whore the rows had stood—the precise complement 
of manure, and the difficulty to the ploughman of preserving 
the exact breadth in those drills. 

Some avoid any perplexities in those respects by plough¬ 
ing in t ho manure thoroughly before drilling, anti either 
dropping the set in every third furrow, or rolling tho whole 
manured and ploughed surface, and then making drills. 
Our own experience is greatly in favour of this latter mode, 
when the fertilising matter is abundant and of the short de¬ 
scription which freely combines with the soil and docs not 
obstruct the plough in the subsequent drilling. The lazy-bed 
method is so generally condemned that any explanation of 
it here would bo superfluous, yet in undrnined bog-land, or 
under any circumstances in which a redundancy of wetness 
is probable in the autumn, as on low marshy lands, or stiff 
clay soils which have no sufficient inclination to carry off the 
watov, and are likely to be saturated with moisture in win¬ 
ter from want of drainage, the lazy-bed system is by far the 
safest. The deep wide furrows at each side carry off the 
water, or at least remove it from the potato. Thousands of 
tons of potatoes in tho last year (1839) were utterly lost in 
Ireland, being drilled in fiat and tenacious lands, which 
would have escaped destruction from the continued rains of 
that season if drained by the furrow of the lazy-bed. Be¬ 
sides, where circumstances preclude the practicability of 
deep ploughing, the lazy-bed practice repeated for three 
years will completely spade-trench the entire land, and thus 
effect an important benefit not otherwise attainable by the 
humble tiller of the soil who has no teams for ploughing it 
* iToetually. Thus local or national modes, though apparently 
defective to the superficial observer, are-sometimes founded 
upon sound principles, and though we feel disposed to ex¬ 
clude the minute details of what is only defensible under 
peculiar circumstances from an essay on potato culture under 
mir modern system, we protest against the unqualified con¬ 
demnation of a method which is still pursued throughout 
nearly one half of Ireland. 

The sets (uncut, for reasons to ho yet assigned) are next 
to he laid down, either under or over the manure, at the 
average distance of sixteen inches, by the setters, who move 
in a retrograde direction, and are provided'with aprons to 
'contain tho sets. A sufficient number of men is in at¬ 
tendance to divide tho manure evenly in the drills; the 
plough also is in the field in order that there may ho the 
least possible exposure of the manure and sets to the sun or 
to parching wind, ^but the plough should cover the sets 
rather lightly in clay soil. 

The roller is next used to lay an even surface to the 
brairding* plants and to facilitate the subsequent progress 
of the paring plough, which is to he set to work when the 
stems are six or seven inches high, and should move as close 
to the plants as is practicable without injuring their tender 
fibres. The woeders should then hoe the plants carefully, 
and immediately afterwards (for the influence of wind or 
hot air on the roots is pernieious) the scufller or drill-harrow 
is to follow, in order to clean and level tho intervals, before 
the earthing plough, with either double or single mould- 
board, is introduced to apply fresh earth to the stems. 

Such is the method of earthing universally pursued by the 
farmer in Ireland and Scotland, but in England the hand- 
hoe is principally used for destroying weeds, loosening the 
earth, and moulding the plants; for the two first of these 
operations the bean-hoe (which cuts about six inches 
docp) is used, and the turnip hoc for drawing the earth to 
tho stems. One man will hoe out the weeds and loosen 
the soil of half an aero .per day, and the subsequent earife- 
• & Snatch term, signifying ' shooting out,' 


ing of tho same quantity is also executed by ono man. 
This is far cheaper than horse-work, and it does no in¬ 
jury to any of tho stems, and makes no waste land at the 
headriggs; and who: i the earth lias been perfectly well 
prepared at the commencement, this manual husbandry is 
the bust. 

If this system lio found most effectual in England, where 
the wages of a labourer are 'Is. a day, it must be far more so 
in Ireland, where they aro but half that amount, and where 
practice would soon give sufficient dexterity in tho use of 
the hoe. 

As to the distance between the drills, due regard must 
bo had to the natural quality of the soil and the quantity 
and description of manure available, or in other words, to 
the probable luxuriance of foliage. Mr. Knight, aware of 
the necessity of allowing room in proportion to the vigour 
and height of tho plants, bus laid down uu exact rulethiis :— 

‘ the height of the stems being three feet, tho rows ought to 
bo four feet apart:’ but for a general average, thirty inches 
is the best distance. As to excess of foliage, we are certain 
that it is not desirable, for the produce of tubers is not. 
always in proportion to the degree of foliage; under high 
and rank steins there is often a vory scanty crop, and 
Mr. Knight is justified by experience in his observation 
that ‘ the hugest produce will be obtained from varieties of 
rather early habits and rather low stature, there being in 
very tall plants much time lost in conveying tho nutriment 
from the soil to the leaves,’ and consequently strong and 
upright stems, which do not fall down and shade tlio 
others, are those which are desirable. 

Two more earthings are usually given, but it is “ques¬ 
tionable whether even one be necessary in soil of average 
depth, unless there bo a very wide interval between the 
drills, and it is certain that, much earthing in dry and 
shallow soil is injurious; for by withdrawing the earth 
from contiguity to the fibres which ramify and penetrate 
far in loose soil, and laying it on the head ol' tho drill, 
and in the high ridgclet form, it is applied where it is use- 
lesa for the nourishment of the tubers, and in a position that 
favours the rapid escape of moisture. Which in such soil it 
ought to be an object to retain. In deep land, more parti¬ 
cularly if it be of tenacious quality, the furrows at each side 
of the drill will be in general seasons most serviceable us 
drains, as well as for furnishing earth to support the stems, 
while the moisture will be sufficiently retained for the 
roots. 

Experiments* have led to the inference that, in soil of u 
loose porous quality there is probably a greater produce by 
not affording any (or a very slight) moulding, hut by digging 
instead, between the rows; tor deep and perfect pulverization, 
next to an adequate allowance of rich manure, is the main 
cause ul‘a large produce. In proportion to the deficiency uf 
manure will he the necessity for opening the soil beneath, 
to allow the fibres, which may be distinctly traced to a depth 
incredible to those who have not followed their ramifications, 
to extract all the nourishment which the subsoil may afford. 
If there be abundance of nutriment above; neither the neces¬ 
sity nor perhaps the inclination for penetrating deeply can 
exist, and in such cases the operation of earthing by Ihe 
plough, as long as it can he introduced without injury to the 
stem*, may be useful in tunny ways, but unquestionably bv 
guarding them from the effects of storm in exposed, and from 
excessive wetness in low situations. Besides, in regulating 
this point, regard should always he had to the quality of the 
pot a i o. for the tubers of some varieties have a tendency to 
push to the surface, while others tend into the earth, and 
thereforo require a different, treatment. 

But in all cases the earth should be rendered as loose and 
friable as possible, by spade, hoe,•|• or plough, and where la¬ 
bour is easily commanded, the spado will he found to bo 
the more efficacious implement in the first course of treat¬ 
ment after the plants aro well up. 

Some plant one or two sets in the centre oi every square 
yard, hut in such cases great and continued earthing, until 
each square presents the form of a pyramid, is contemplated ; 
and if our preceding remarks ho correct, this treatment is 
only applicable to deep and retentive soils. Great returns 
have no doubt been thus obtained, but by this mode there is 
the least possible incorporation of the manure wiih the soil. 

In minute hushandry, such as that exemplified in la¬ 
bourers’ allotments, which excludes the plough altogether, 

• S -p Martin Poyle’s ' Cyploatrdin of I'r.vf'Vul Hiwb.-iutlry,' jiajj'.' 

t Th*t Kind <:iUU:u tho benu-hw, th.tp.-il lil.c tu ajiu. _ 
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tlic ordinary and best practice is to lay the sets in rows, after 
a very deep winter digging, marked with a garden-line. The 
workman digs precisely as in a garden-plot for cabbages: 
he clears a little drill, lays the sets straight, puts a suf¬ 
ficiency of manure over them, and then covers from the 
next spit, which ho digs with a spade or a three-pronged 
fork flattened at the ends, levelling and pulverising os he 
advances to the distance at which he again puts down his 
line and forms a new drill. Thus the entire piece is tho¬ 
roughly loosened, the manure perfectly covered, and every 
facility given for the hand-hoeing in due course. 

The next stage of the potato is that in which it blossoms. 
It has been recommended to pluck off the flowers. Exces¬ 
sive blossoming is no doubt injurious, but experience has 
generally proved that the extra cost is hardly defrayed by 
the additional produce obtained. If the flowers aro plucked 
off, they should be nipped in the early hud. 

When thu crop is fully ripe, which is indicated by the 
withering of the stalks, and when the land is free from 
stones, labourers, in the proportion of about twenty to one 
plough (half of these being usually men, and the remainder 
women or young persons), should be set to pull up the 
stalks, and carefully collect the tubers which may be at¬ 
tached to them, before the plough proceeds in its operation. 
When it is prepared for work, the men, with prongs flattened 
at the extremity, are placed at such distances from each 
other as will give them proper time to fork out the potatoes 
cleanly for the pickers, who aro also stationed at exact 
distances with a basket between every pair, into which they 
gather the potatoes. 

The common swing-plough may bo employed in three 
ways:—First, in taking off a slice from each side of every 
drill, and leaving it to the workmen to open out the centre 
with their prongs ;or in its third movement it may turn up 
this centre, under which the main body of the tubers lie, 
which is more expeditiously and easily done if the earth bo 
in fit condition. Second, a double mould-board plough with 
a long sack, and divested of its coulter., may be drawn by two 
strong horses through the centre of the drills, and com¬ 
pletely under the level of the tubers, so as to avoid injuring 
them, by which means the work-people will he kept exceed¬ 
ingly busy; and if the land be in good friable order, this is 
the most expeditious mode, and provided there is a perfect 
harrowing afterwards, the crop will be taken out with suf¬ 
ficient cleanliness. Third, the crop may be taken up by 
prongs or long narrow spades without the plough. In wet 
weather this more tedious hut far safer method is fre¬ 
quently adopted, and if the drills be short and the licadriggs 
under crop also, it is the most desirable, effectual, and eco¬ 
nomical mode. In removing the produce in this manner, it 
is obvious that the number of gatherers should be much 
less in proportion to the men, than under the other circum¬ 
stances. The heiulriggs should evidently be the first parts 
of the field cleared, to make a free space for the ploughs in 
the boutings and for the carts. 

One horse will answer for three carts if the distance of 
draught to the pits be short, by changing him alternately 
from an empty to a full one, but this only applies to tho 
Scotch and Irish system of draught by single carts and 
horses. The general mode of securing tho crop in pits in 
the field is the safest In making the pits—improperly so 
termed, for the base is only sunk a few inches, and the 
potatoes are raised considerably in the heaps—the only 
caution to be observed is that furrows should be cut on all 
sides to prevent water from lodging or penetrating inwards, 
and that the earth thrown up and over them to the depth 
of four or five inches, should be welt beaten with spade or 
shovel to exclude moisture and frost. The potato-stalks, 
however apparently dry, should never be laid between the 
potatoes and the earth in these accumulations, for they soon 
ferment and rot, and injure all the potatoes in contact with 
them. Straw is at least useless. The length of the pit de¬ 
pends on circumstances, but the breadth should not exceed 
four feet, as large accumulations are most liable to fermenta¬ 
tions. 

The only decided disease of the. potato, besides the dry 
rot, is * the curl,* which is an imperfect formation, and was 
first generally observed in 1764, when it gave rise to va¬ 
rious conjectures and unprofitable discussions; the cause 
is yet unknown. One thing however is clear, that from 
a crop of which any part is intended for seed, all the plants 
affected with curl should bo carefully separated Wore the 
freaoval commences. The dry rot, or decay of the 


set, which during recent years so fearfully prevailed in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, is also still unexplained 
is to its real cause, though the press has teemed with essays 
and very plausible theories respecting it. The same malady 
was remarked for many years, as appears by the 4 Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions of the Bath Society,’ and we have 
reason to think, in seasons similar to those which we have 
ixperienced in latter years. The set, though apparently 
sound whon planted, has either fniled to germinate at all 
ind rotted away, or has feebly and partially thrown out its 
tickly shoots. The most contradictory causes have been 
assigned: over-ripening in the preceding year; under- 
ripening ; fermentation in the pits; fermentation of the set 
in the ground when placed in contact with hot dung (which 
is utterly absurd, for when in the ground no injurious fer¬ 
mentation can arise); very hot weather, great drought, hot* 
sun, cold parching wind, dry and heating manure, sea-ware, 
which is always damp; exhaustion of the kind from a long 
course of culture, contradicted by many instances in which 
it appears that the produce of the same variety—for instance 
the apple—has been successively cultivated during sixty- 
live years without any failure; or tho loss of vitality from 
prematurely shooting. 

IF potatoes have fermented in their accumulated slate, 
they would bear obvious evidence of it and therefore be 
rejected. Fermentation cannot be tho true cause in every 
or even the majority of cases, nor docs the failuro probably 
proceed from insects in the eyes, as has been suggested, for 
if so, it is difficult to account for the fact that sets from the 
same heap planted at one part of the day have totally 
failed, while others put into the ground at another have 
pushed forth healthy shoots. As to decay in the land from 
the contiguity of fermenting manure, ‘ how is it to be proved 
that the gases evolved by fermenting manure can injure 
the sets? fermenting manures would rather stimulate by 
their warmth, and excite their growth by the aliment which 
tlicir essential qualities, carbon and ammonia, supply to 
plants. Why do not the gaseous exhalations from rank and 
fermenting hot-beds destroy tho tender plants which are 
raised in them ?’ (Doyle’s Cyclopaedia of Practical Hu*- 
bandry .) 

The same causes which are severally assigned for the 
total or partial failure of the potato in numberless in¬ 
stances, and to a most distressing extent in Ireland, have 
existed since the culture of the potato commenced, but 
without the effects deplored, which have only prevailed within 
a very recent space of time. But from the frequent and 
searching investigation of the subject by tho most competent 
and practical men, aproventivo against the failure has been 
ascertained, namely, trie planting of entire tubers. When the 
cut sets have failed, the entire tubers have resisted prema¬ 
ture decay; whether it arises from atmospheric influence or 
debility of constitution, or from any of the conjectured 
causes, the entire tubers resist these noxious influences, and 
germinate healthily and freely. All reports agree on this 
point; there is no risk iii this case, if the tubers he sound 
when -planted;' and it may he added, that in all stages of 
their growth, the uncut tubers maintain a decided superiority 
and yield a corresponding produce. 

The farina of the potato, properly granulated and dried, is 
sold in our shops as tapioca, to which it bears the closest 
resemblance both in appearance and essential properties. 
For confectionary the flour is so delicately white, and it is 
so digestible and nutritious, that it ought to be in more 
general use, among the children of the poor especially, in 
the winter season, when they so rarely enjoy the luxury of 
milk; and the cost is not more than a sixth or seventh of 
the price of tapioca or arrow-root, if it be made at home. 
Few housewives are ignorant of the method of obtaining it 
by the use of a common hand-grater and sieve; but for 
yielding larger supplies some machinery is necessary. 

POTEMKI'N GREGORY ALEXANDROVITZ, 
PRINCE, born near Smolensk, of a noble though poor 
family, entered the army at the age of eighteen, and ob¬ 
tained a cornotcy in the Russian guards. When the Revo¬ 
lution took place at Petersburg, in 1762, by which Peter 
III. was dethroned, and his wife Catharina proclaimed em¬ 
press of all the Russias, Potemkin took the part of Ca¬ 
tharina, and was very active in bringing his regiment over 
to her cause. He was duly noticed - by Catnarina, and 
after some time he became her favourite. But he had 
tfitter claims to favour than mera personal attractions, for 
he had great natural abilities, comprehensive ideaB, ant 
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great presence of mind: tlio empress conceived a real es- 
teem for him, which survived the loss of her affection. 
Unlike her other favourites, Potemkin, when no longer her 
personal favourite, continued to be the confidential minister 
and trusty adviser of his sovereign, and was for many years 
the most influential man in Russia. His views were turned 
towards the south, and he encouraged Catharina to extond 
her dominions in the direction of Turkey. Ho wag a main 
promoter of the war against the Porte in 1771-2, in which 
tho Crimea and Kuban were dismembered from the Ottoman 
empire, and by which Russia acquired a footing on the 
coast of the Euxine. He was afterwards the means of in¬ 
ducing Heraclius, czar or prince of Georgia, to do homage 
to the empress, and receive a Russian garrison at Tiflis. 
Ho also induced Solomon, the sultan of Imiretia, to do 
* the sarno. Lastly, he took advantage of a dispute with tho 
khan of the Crimea, who had been acknowledged as an in¬ 
dependent sovereign, to reduce that fine province under the 
subjection of Russia, in the years 1784-5. The countries 
dismembered from the Ottoman empire were formed into a 
Russian government, which received the classical name of 
Tauris, or Taurida, and Catharina bestowed upon Potemkin, 
for his services, both military and diplomatic, tho surname of 
Taurisschesky. Conformably to this name, the magnificent 
palace which Catharina had built for him at Petersburg 
was styled the Taurian or Taurida palace. In 1787, war 
having broken out again between the Porte and Russia, 
Potemkin was made commander-in-chief of the Russian 
armies, with several experienced generals under his orders, 
among whom was Suwarrow. In 1788, Oczakow was taken 
by the Russians, and Ismael in the following year. The 
Russians occupied Moldavia, Bessarabia, Wallachia, and 
part of Bulgaria. In 1791, Potemkin left the army, and 
returned to Petersburg to enjoy his triumphs. He gave a 
magnificent entertainment to the empress and her court in 
the Taurida palace, which is well described by Tooke and 
tlie other historians of Catharina. It was a gorgeous display, 
worthy of the Eastern fairy tales. The empress, contrary to 
her custom, stayed till midnight, in order not to disturb the 
pleasure of her host and of the company. As she was going 
to retire, she turned to Potemkin to express her satisfac¬ 
tion, when the prince fell on his knee, and seized her hand, 
which he bedewed with tears. This was a burst of genuine 
feeling, and in a man who hud lung appeared a stranger to 
such emotion.?. Shortly after, Potemkin quitted Petersburg 
to ret urn to the army. lie attended the congress of Jassy in 
1792, but the negotiations had already begun, and were car¬ 
ried on between Prince Rcpniu and the graml-vizier. Po¬ 
temkin fell ill at Jassy of an epidemic which was raging at 
that time. When Catharina heard of it, she sent two of her 
first physicians to attend on him ; but he would pay no at¬ 
tention to their advice, and indulged even more than usual 
in his intemperate manner of living. His disease gaining 
ground, he thought of removing from Jassy to Nicolaiefl’, 
a town which he had built at the confluence of tho Yukol 
with the Bog, but he had scarcely travelled ten miles when 
a he felt himself dying. He was taken out of his carriage, 

' and laid down on the grass by the road side, under a tree, 
where ho expired in the arms of his niece the Princess Bra- 
nicka, in October, 1792, at 52 years of age. His remains 
were moved to Kherson, where a mausoleum was raised to 
him by order of Catharina. The following is a list of his j 
titles and offices at the time of his death he was field- 
marshal of Russia, chief general of the cavalry, great-ad¬ 
miral of the Euxine and Caspian seas, governor-general of ' 
Taurida and Ekatarinoslaf, master of the ordnance, inspector- | 
general of tho army, grand-lietman of the Cossaes, adju- ; 
tant-general and chamberlain to the empress, colonel of seve¬ 
ral regiments, and knight of many orders. 

Potemkin was a man of contradictions and eccentricities; 
of great natural abilities, vast conceptions, and of extensive 
though not deep information. He had a most active mind, 
with an indolent habit of body. Enthusiastic in his youth, 
he lived to be satiated with every kind of excitement, and 
wcaiy of ali that this world can afford. He served how¬ 
ever to the last his country and his sovereign witli zeal, and 
he was the means of estalilishing the power of Russia on 
the coasts of the Euxine. His character was peculiarly 
Russian, and both his faults and his good qualities were 
national. 

POTENTILLA (so called from its potency in medicine, 
some of the species, especially P. replans, having been em¬ 
ployed as astringents) & a large rosaceous genus, tho speiies 


of which inhabit oxclusively tho cooler parts of the world, 
and prefer the coldest. Most of them are herbaceous per¬ 
ennials, a very few only forming slirubs. * Their flowers 
are usually yellow, in a few species they are whim, and very 
rarely they are purple. Many of the species are cultivated 
on account of their ornamental appearance. As a genus 
Potentilla differs from Fragraria (or the strawberry) in no¬ 
thing except the receptacle of its fruit being dry and hard, in¬ 
stead of succulent and much enlarged. Such of the species 
of Potentilla as have fingered leaves are popularly called 
cinquefoils. 

POTERIOCRINPTE S. [Enckinitks, vol. ix.. p. .191.] 
N.B. In Mr. Murchison’s great work on the Silurian Sys¬ 
tem, vol. ii., p. 672, pi. 17, fig. 3, Professor Phillips de¬ 
scribes and figures a new genus of Encrinitcs under the 
naino of Hypanthocrinites, observing that in it the lowest 
plates clearly seen appear to correspond to the first costals 
of the genus Aclinocriniles, and that the pelvic plates were 
probably small. Tlie column lie thinks was probably short; 
its joints are prominent in the middle, and thinnest near the 
body. Tho Professor observes, in conclusion, that the ar¬ 
rangement of the lower plates in Kucufyptocrinites of 
Gold fuss is so very similar, to that above noticed, that it is 
difficult to suppose the genera so entirely distinct as would 
bo the case if Eucalyptocritiites bo really, as Guldfuss sup¬ 
poses, destitute of a column. Qmere tanicn. 

POTHIE'R, ROBERT JOSEPH, bom at Orleans iu 
1699, studied in his native totvu, and adopted the profession 
of the law. He was made conseiller uu cliatelfit (court) 
of Orleans, and was afterwards appointed professor of Fretwk 
law in the university of that city. He was an intimate 
friend of the chancellor D'Aguesseau, and he is considered 
one of the most distinguished civilians that Franco has pro¬ 
duced. Pothier wrote many professional works, but lie 
chiefly devoted his labours to extend the study of the 
Roman law. With this view he published his edition of 
the ' Digesta,’ which is entitled ‘ 1 .mdeotae Justinianem in 
Novum Ordincm Digests*; cum Legibus Codicis et Nb- 
vcilis quia Jus Pandccturum continuant, explicunt, aut 
abrogant,’ 3 vols., fol., Paris, 1748-52. . The work contains 
an introduction on the history of the Roman law, a Com¬ 
mentary on tho laws of the Twelve Tables and on Hadrian's 
perpetual Edict, and is accompanied by notes and tables of 
contents. After Pothier’s death, his friend Guyot published 
a new edition of his ‘ Pandects,’ in which he inserted many 
corrections and additions that Pothier had made in MS. 
on a copy of the former edition, and also a biographical 
notice of Pothier, 3 vols. fob, Ly'on, 1782. Other editions 
of Potliier’s ‘Pandects’ have since appeared; anion" which 
there is ono with a French translation by BrGurd NcuviUe 
and Moreau de Montalin, Paris, 1810. 

Pothier was the author of numerous treatises on various 
branches of law: ‘ Trait<1 du Contrat de Manage;’ ‘Train- 
des Contrats Aldatoircs;' ‘ Du Contrat de Vuote;’ ‘Du 
Contrat de Change et Billets de Commerce ' Du Contrat 
du Louage ‘ Du Contrat de Louage Maritime el du Con- 
trat do Soci£i6;’ ‘ Traite des Obligations,’ which has 
been translated into English, with the following title, ‘ A 
Treatise on the Law or Obligations or Contracts, trans¬ 
lated from the French by W. D. Evans,’ 2 vols. 8vo.. Lon¬ 
don, 1806 ; ‘ Trait6 du Domaine de Propridtfi, de la Posses¬ 
sion, et de la Prescription.' These and other treatises of 
Pothier have been collected in one work under the title 
‘Trailes sur Differentes Ma'i&rcs de Droit Civil appliqiu'-cs 
5 1’Usage du Barreau et de la J urisprudencc Frauyuise,’ 4 
vols. 4to., Orleans, 1781. 

The compilers of the new French Civil Code under Napo¬ 
leon made great use of Pothier’s treatises, as is shown in a 
useful work by M. Ledru, a French civilian,’ entitled ‘ Lo 
Pothier des Notaires, ou AbrtW- do ses divers Traitf-s, avee 
vindication de eeux des Articles du Code Civil dont on y 
retrouve les Dispositions,’ 4 vols. 8v\, Paris, 1823. On 
this subject Savigtiy remarks, ‘ It is generally known 
that Pothier is tho polar star of Roman law to modern 
French jurists, and that his writings had a most immediate 
influence on the code. 1 am very far front depreciating 
Pothier: on the contrary, tho jurisprudence of a nation, in 
which ho was one of many, would bo very well directed. 
But a juristical literature, in which he stands alone, ami is 
honoured and studied almost as an original authority, is an 
object of pity.’ (Vom Beruf, &c., p.' 60.) Tho treatise on 
Contracts, which is perhaps the best known of Pothier’s 
works to English lawyers, may be comprehended within the 
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saroo judgment. It ia a respectable nnd useful work, but 
it should not "be studied as an authority. Among the other 
works of Pot liter is tho 4 Coutflmo d'Ortuans,’ 17 (>0, which is 
one of the most complete treatises ort tins old French Jaw. 

Pulhier died at Oi leans in 17 72.' He’ left many works in 
MS. which were published by his friend.Guyot: 4 tEuvrcs 
Posthumes tie It. J. Pothier/ 3 vote. 4to., Paris, 1777, con¬ 
taining, among others, treatises 4 Des Successions,’ ‘ Des 
Donations Testamentaires,’ ‘ Des Donations entre Vifs,’ 

* Des Cens,’ ‘ Des Fiefs,’ 4 De la Procedure Civile et do la 
Procedure Criminelle.’ 

It is a merit of Polhior that his learning was enlightened 
by a st ung sense of justice, morality, and religion. He 
never gavo his sanction to any of the unjust and cruel prac¬ 
tices of the old French judiciary system, such as the torture. 
In his treatise * De la Procedure Criminelle,’ sect, iv., 
art. 2, he exposes the absurd custom which existed in his 
time in Franco, and still exists in some European states, of 
obliging the accused, at the beginning of his interrogation 
or exammati »n, to take an oath to reveal all the truth, ihus 
inducing linn to perjure himself in order to save his life: 

‘ a custom,'observes Pothier, 4 which has been reprobated 
by many divines and moralists, and which appears to be 
borrowed from the code of the Inquisition.’ 

POTID7KA. [Mackuonia.] 

POTO'MAC. [Maryland; Virginia.] 

POTO'MIDA, Mr. Swuinson’s name for a subgenus of 
Dr. Turtoti’s genus My mi, placed by Mr. Swainson in the 
subfamily Unionimv, family Vnionidre. ( Malacology.) 
POTOROO'. [Mabsthmalia, vol. xiv., p. 462.] 

POTOSI', a town in South America, in ilio republic of 
Bolivia, and in the department of Potosi, is built on the 
south-western declivity of the Ccrro do Potosi, in 19" 36' 
S. hit. and 65° 20'W. long., at an elevation of 13,20,5 
feet, above tho level of the sea. This town, which a 
hundred years ago, when the mines of the Ccrro were 
ill a flourishing state, is said to have contained 100,000 
inhabitants, contained, in 1820, a population not exceeding 
12,000, about half of whom were Peruvian Indians. It is 
built on an uneven site, and the streets are consequently irre¬ 
gular, but they are tolerably wide and clean. Many of the 
Houses are large, and most of them substantial. On one side 
of the principal square stands the government-house, a long 
low range of buildings, including the courts of jupjdce, ihe 
gaol, and the guard-house. Opposite to it is the cathedral, 
an immense edifice, still unfinished, which has very little 
him to architectural beauty. The mint also is very large, ' 
but far from being a fine building. The great square con¬ 
tains a monument erected in honour of Bolivar. The town 
is well supplied with meat, fruits, and vegetables, though tho 
surrounding country is barren and exhibits few signs of ve¬ 
getation. The Indians live mostly on potatoes. Tho cli¬ 
mate of Potosi presents the changes of the four seasons of 
the year every day. It commonly freezes at night, and the 
morning is piercingly cold; the forenoon is like the finest 
March day in England: from noon to about two or three 
o’clock it is extremely hot in the sun, but in the shade it is 
not. otily cool, but very cold. The evenings nnd tho early 
part of the nights arc usually serene, and vomotimes mild. 
It. is a healthy place, but the extreme rarity of the air, in 
consequence of the great elevation above the sea-level, pro¬ 
duces a difficulty of respiration called sarochi, to which 
even llie natives and animals are subject. 

The Ccrro of Potosi rises to the elevation of 16,037 feet 
above the sea. It is of a reddish brown colour, and has the 
shape of a perfect cone, but is not volcanic, as has been sup¬ 
posed. It does not produce a blade of grass: the whole moun- 
tain seems to consist of silver-ore of different degrees of rich¬ 
ness. It was discovered that this mountain contained silver- 
ore by an Indian, in 1545, who being in pursuit of a lama 
upon the steep declivity, in order to save himself from fall¬ 
ing caught hold of a shrub, which being torn from the soil, 
exposed amass of solid silver at the roots. From that time 
to the present day the mines havo been worked. The pro¬ 
duce of these mines from 1556 to 1800 amounted to the 
cnortnoussumof 823,950,508 Spanish dollars,or 165,388,8647. 
The greatest produce was in 1593, when it amounted to 
7.858,893 Spanish dollars, or 1,768,2517. In the middle of 
' the seven teeth century the produce began gradually to fall 
off. A few years previous to the War of Independence the 
produce was still about 8000 marcs (4000 pounds avoirdu¬ 
pois) of pure silver weekly, but during the war the exten¬ 
sive machinery was destroyed, and in l$2fi Tempi? esti¬ 


mated the annual produce at 125,0007. only, or 1500 marcs 
weekly. 

(Humboldt, Exsai sur la Nottvelle Espagne; Temple, 
Travels in various Parts qf Peru. 

POTOSI, SAN BUIS DE. [Mkx can Status.] 

POTSDAM is one of the two governments which form 
the province of Brandenburg. It includes the district of 
Berlin, which, though only ‘29 square miles in extent, has 
been called a government by Hassel and others. This 
government is Bituated between 51° 50' and 53° 35' N. lat. 
and between 11° 1 O'and 14° 24'E. long. It is bounded on 
the north by Mecklenburg-Schwerin and M.-Strelitz, on 
the north-east by Pomerania, on the cast by Frankfort, on 
the south by Saxony, on the south-west by Anhalt-Dossau, 
on. the west by the province of Saxony, and on the north¬ 
west by Hanover. It is formed of the districts formerly called . 
the Priegnitz, the Uckermark, and several circles of tho 
Middle Mark, and is divided into thirteen circles, besides 
the district of Berlin. Tho area is 8000 square miles, nod 
the population (1837) 1,169,706; that of Berlin is 265,3!'I. 
This tract is an extensive and low plain, varied only occa¬ 
sionally by slight elevations. The soil, though for the most 
part a light sand, contains some fertile spots, especially on 
the banks of the rivers. The climate is generally healthy. 
The principal mineral is bog-iron ore, which however docs 
not yield above 20 per cent. The inhabitants are indus¬ 
trious, and carry on manufactures of woollen, cotton, and 
linen. The principal towns, besides Berlin and Potsdam, 
are Brandenburg, with 13,283 inhabitants; Prenzktu, with 
10,508 inhabitants; Charlottenburg, 6376 inhabitants; 
New Ruppin, 7415 inhabitants; Wittstock, 6113 inhabit¬ 
ants; and Spnndnu, 6753 inhabitants. 

POTSDAM, tho capital of tho government, the hand¬ 
somest town in Ihe Prussian dominions, next, to Berlin, is 
situated at the continence of the Rathe and the Havel, on 
an island about. 18 miles in circumference, formed by the 
Havel, some small lakes, and a canal. It became the occa¬ 
sional residence of the court about the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, lmt it is indebted for its chief improvements 
to Frederic II., before whose time the old town consisted 
of only four streets. Frederic built almost the whole of the 
new town, and had several of the new streets made to look 
like rows of pklaccs, tho fronts being all of stone. Tli 
streets are regular and broad, and there are some guoi 
squares; but the whole is ou too large a scale for tli 
population, and in the absence of the court, or when 111 
garrison is reduced, the town seems deserted. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a rampart, and has nine gates, of which the 
Brandenburg gate is a handsome triumphal arch copied 
from-tho arch of Trajan at Rome. Of the seven bridges 
over the Havel nnd the canal, the finest is tho Tcltmv 
bridge, which is 600 feet long and 30 wide, and consists of 
8 iron arclius resting on massive stone pillars. Of the 
numerous fine buildings the following seem to he tln> most 
worthy of notice:—1. The Royal Palace, in the old town, 
was begun by the elector Frederic W illiam I., and completed 
by Frederic II. It is an oblong parallelogram, three stories 
high, adorned with colonnades of Ihe Corinthian order. The • 
main entrance is towards the old market-place, a handsome 
square, in the middle of which there is an obelisk of red 
and white marble 75 feet high, the four sides of which are 
adorned with busts of the elector Frederic William and of 
kings Frederic I„ Frederic William I., and Frederic II. 
This palace has extensive gardens along tho river. 2. The 
Town-hall, which Frederic II. caused to lie built in 1754. on 
the model of that of Amsterdam. 3. The Theatre. 4. The 
new great poor-house and infirmary; and 5, tho Military 
Orphan Asylum. Of the churches, we may notice tho 
garrison chureli, which contains the tombs of Frederic 
William 1. and Frederic II.; the church of the Holy 
Ghost, with a fine steeple 280 feet high; and the French 
Protestant church, built on the plan of the Pantheon at 
Rome. There are extensive barracks, and a largo building 
6G0 feet in length and 75 feet in breadth, for exercising the 
troops in bad we&lhcr. Potsdam is the seat of the govern¬ 
ment, rind of all the offices connected with it, and has a great 
number of useful and charitable institutions. The principal 
manufactures are silk, cotton, linen, woollens, leather, hats, 
hosiery, musical instruments, and carriages. In the manu¬ 
factory of small arms, the musket-barrels, made at Spandau, 
are Atted with stocks. &c, and finished for use. 

In the vicinity of Potsdam are the Brauhausberg with 
agswaable promenades j the Pfttueninsel (Island of Peacocks) 
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in the river Havel, which is 2000 paces long an<l 500 broad, 
with fine grounds laid out in what the Germans call the 
English style, and containing many foreign animals; the 
Russian colony Alexandrewna, established in 1826; and 
three royal palaces: (1) Sansouci, the favourite residence of 
Frederic 11 ., which is only one story high, with a circular pavi¬ 
lion at each end, in one of which the king's library remains 
exactly in the same state as at his death. The palace stands 
>m the slope of an eminence and commands a fine prospect. 
The gardens are very extensive, and laid out with, much 
taste. (2) The Marble Palace; and. (3) the New Palace, a 
'cry magnificent building founded by Frederic II. The 
population of Potsdam on the 1st of January, 1838, was 
25,560, without the garrison, which varies from 6UU0 to 
16 , 1)00 men. 

(Dielerici, Uebersicht dcs Verkehrs vn Preussiscben 
Staute, 1838; Ilorschelman ; Cuunahich; Stein; Mul¬ 
ler, Grograph. Worterbuch ties Preussiscben Staates, 1836; 
1 leiileinami, Topngraphisch-Slalistisches It or ter buck tier 
Preussi.se/inn Monarchic, 1836; Schlicbcn, llemiilla tier 
Preussischen Monarchic, 1830; Official Population Returns 
for 1837.) 

1'OIT, PERCIVALL, was born in London in 1713. 
He was intended for the Church, in which, under the pa¬ 
tronage of his relation tin: bishop of Rochester, lie had good 
prospects of preferment; but nothing could induce him to 
give up his inclination for surgery, lie was accordingly, in 
1 72!), apprenticed to Mr. Notirse, one of tho^urgeous of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and one of the few by whom ana¬ 
tomical lectures were at that time delivered. In 1736 he 
commenced private practice : in 17-15 lit: was elected assist¬ 
ant surgeon, and in 174!) full surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. In 1756 ho received a sevijru compound fracture 
of his leg, and during the confinement which the accident 
rendered necessary, ho commenced writing the surgical 
works for which he has since been justly celebrated. His 
fust publica I ion was a ‘ Treatise on Ruptures;’ in 1757 he 
wrote on Hernia Congenita, in 1758 on Fistula Laery- 
lualis, in 1760 on Injuries of the Head, in 1762 on Hydro¬ 
cele, in 1765 on Fistula in Ano. At subsequent periods he 
publish.d observations oil fractures and dislocations, cata¬ 
ract, polypus of the nose, chimney-sweeper's cancer, uiorli- 
ticatioii of the toes, and on paralysis from disease of the 
spine. 

In 1787, his time being fully occupied in private practice, 
lie resigned Iris hospital surgeoncy, having served tho in¬ 
stitution for nearly half a century. In 1788 he died. 

Mr. Bolt’s writings arc essentially practical, and full of 
common sense; and the clearness and purity ol' their style 
contributed in no slight degree to make them everywhere 
i-ci-ptablo. Probably no person of his time had more in- 
uence in the improvement, of surgery, not indeed by sued 
scientific principles as were established by his early pupil 
John Hunter, but by tho introduction of judicious and sim¬ 
ple rules of practice in every subject, to which he directed 
his attention. Many of ihesu rules ure still strictly followc ' 
both in this country and on the Continent, and some of the 
diseases which were first described by him still hear his 
name, as Pott’s gangrene, Pott's fracture of the leg, &c. 

Ilis works were published collectively in several forms 
aficr his death; the best edition is that edited by his rela¬ 
tion and successor Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Earle, in 3 
volumes, 8vo., London, 171)0, and in subsequent years. 

POTTER, PAUL, an admirable painter of animals, the 
son nf Peter Potter, an artist of mudoratc ability, was born 
at Ifinkhuyseti, in tho year 1625. Ilu received the rudi¬ 
ments of his art from his father ; und such was his progress,- 
that at fifteen years of age he was held in the highest de¬ 
gree of estimation, and was considered one of the most 
promising artists of his time. Tic established himself at 
the Hague, where he was greatly patronised by Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, for whom he painted some of his finest 
pictures. Here lie married, ill 1650, the daughter of an 
architect named Balkanendo, in whose house lie resided, 
and afterwards removed to Amsterdam, lie was naturally 
of a delicate constitution, which by his y niemitling at ten turn 
to his art he greatly impaired, and died on the 15th of Jatu, 
1654, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

The chief excellence of Paul Potter consisted in his 
painting of cows, sheep, goats, and other animals, in which 
lie makes his landscape a subordinate part, but the animals 
arc executed with a correctness of drawing and a delicacy 
of touch perleetly astonishing. His pictures usually exhi¬ 


bit a brilliant effect of sunshine, in which tho skies, trees, 
and distances evince a remarkable freedom of hand, whilst 
tho principal, parts are finished with the utmost delicacy 
and minuteness. He sometimes painted as large as life, but 
succeeded best in cabinet-sized works. Otic of the most 
exquisite of the latter is in the collection of the Marquis of 
Westminster, at Grosvcnor-liouse. It is a laiulscape with 
cattle and figures. The scene is a view near tho Hague, 
and the picture was painted for Van Slinghuidt, in whose 
possession it remained till 1750, when it was bought by a 
collector and taken to Paris, and was afterwards sold to Mr. 
Crawford of Rotterdam lor 135o(., at a public auction in that 
city. Tho size is 1 foot 6 inches, by i foot 8 inches wide. 
The marquis is staled to have given DUO guineas for it. 
Though the preference is given to his smaller pictures, there 
is one of a herdsman and cattle, the size of life, which for¬ 
merly belonged to the Prince of Orange, and is now in the 
gallery of tho Louvre; it is designed and executed with 
surpassing truth and character, and gained lor the painter 
the title of the Rafiaellc of animals. 

Paul Potter designed every object from nature, and it was 
his constant practice, m his walks in the fields, the only re¬ 
creation ho allowed himself, to sketch every object that at¬ 
tracted his attention ; hence ill his pictures he ensured the 
greatest fidelity to nature. Like other Dutch painters, his 
subjects arc sometimes grossly olfcusivc. but in all his ca¬ 
binet works the execution is deserving of the very highest 
praise. There are many beautiful etchings hv him executed 
in a masterly stylo: some arc marked [\iulus P>tl erf., and 
others in. elf., und a great number of his designs have been 
spiritedly etched l»y Mark de Bye. (Bryan’s Diet. ; Pil- 
kington’s Diet. : liin^rajihie Vniversel/r .) 

POTTER, JOHN, D.D., born 1674, died 1 747, on emi¬ 
nent prelate of tho English church, was born at Wakefield 
in Yorkshire, where his father, Mr. Thomas Poller, was a 
lmendraper, and educated in the gram mar-school of lliat 
tow n. At the age of fourlcou he entered as servitor of Uui- 
versiiy College, Oxford ; took the degree of B.A. in 16!>3, 
and in 1604 became fellow of Lincoln College. He had by 
this time made great attainments in classical learning, and 
though so very young, was encouraged by Dr. Chariott, the 
master of University College, to publish a collection which 
he had made of various readings and notes oil tho treatise 
of Plutarch ‘ De audiundis l’oetis.’ This was published in 
1694, and was soon followed by a similar work, namely, 
various readings and notes oil an oration of Basil. His 
greater works soon followed: his edition of Lyeophroti, and 
his'Ai'cliaxdogiu Grcoea,' or Antiquities of Greece, both pub¬ 
lished in 1697. It is almost incredible that works such as 
these could have been produced by a young man scarcely 
past his twenty-third year. His Lycophron was reprinted 
in 1702, at which time lie had gained a coiiiiitental reputa- 
I lion, as appears by his dedication of it to Ora-vies. IJ 
j * Grecian Antiquities’ soon became and still continues to bo 
[ a popular book, having been often reprinted ; but it is now 
far behind the present state of philological knowledge. It. 
contains abundant proofs of the author’s learning, but it 
also shows that he possessed little critical discrimination, a 
fault however which ho shared in common with many ot her 
scholars of that time. It was published, in Latin, in the 
‘ Thesaurus ’ of Gronovius. In 1698 lie entered into holy 
orders, and from that lime liis studies appear to have beck 
almost exclusively professional, and he passed from one 
preferment in the church to another till ut last lie reached 
tlie highest dignity. Archbishop Tennison made him 
his chaplain, mid guve him the living of Great Mongo¬ 
lia ill in Kent, and subsequently other preferment in Buck¬ 
inghamshire and Oxford-hire, lie beeainu chaplain to 
Queen Anile, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford with a cationry of Christ Church, and in 
1710 bishop of Oxford. This he was said tu owe to the in¬ 
terest of tho Marlborough family, la the same year ho 
published uu edition of I lie works of Clemens Alexandrines, 
ill 2 volumes, folio, which is still the host edition of that 
author. His other publications were sermons and eharges, 
and a discourse on church government. In 1737 lie was 
made archbishop of Canterbury, which high station lie 
supported with much dignity to the time of his death. IIis 
theological works Were published at Oxford, in 3 vul 8vo, 
1753. 

POTTER, ROBERT, was born in 1721. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eiuanuel College, Cambridge, and took his degiee 
of B.A. in 1741. lie was successively appointed vicar ol 
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Seaming in Norfolk, prebendary of Norwich, and vicar of 
Lowestoft and Kcssingland, in the diocese of Norwich. 
Ho died August 9th, 1804, in his eighty-fourth year. 

.Potter published a volume of poems in 1774, and trans¬ 
lations of AJschylus in 1777, of Euripides in 1781-82, and 
of Sophocles in 1788. Of these translations that of yEschylus 
is the best, and perhaps gives to an English reader as good an 
idea of the original as a translation can supply. Potter also 
published ‘An Enquiry into some Passages of Dr. Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets,’ 1783; ‘a translation of ‘The Oracle 
concerning Babylon ’ atul the ‘ Song of Exultation’ from 
Jsaiah, c. xii., xiv, 1785; and ‘A Sermon on the Thanks¬ 
giving fur thu Peace,’ 1802. 

POTTERY. As porcelain is only a liner kind of pottery, 
the following description will comprehend the mode of 
manufacturing both articles. 

In the beginning of the last century, it was ascertained by 
experiment that the earths alone aro infusible, but that 
when silex is combined with aluminous earth, and subjected 
to a strong fire, it unites chemically with the clay, as an 
arid to a base; and that when a third earth, having alka¬ 
line properties, as lime, magnesia, or barytes, is added, 
a more complete change is effected, and a vitrified body is 
produced, resembling in density and fracture many natural 
gems. When the earthy materials arc free from metallic 
matter, a perfect porcelain is thus produced. It was found 
that seven parts of silex, six parts of aluminous earth, 
and two parts of an alkaline earth, would produce such a 
body. On this principle the Germans and French founded 
their china manufactures. In England the enterprising 
spirit of Wedgwood wrought a complete revolution in the 
art, and by bold experiments, guided by his knowledge of 
mineralogy and chemistry, he laid the sure foundation for 
all those improvements which have raised the earthen 
manufactures of this country to an eminence which our 
continental neighbours are now labouring to rival. ■ 

Wo shall now describe the practice of a pottery as carried 
on in Statfordshirc, where the trade lias long flourished to a 
great exteut, and now affords subsistence to a population of 
seventy thousand persons.* 

The materials fur earthenware are reduced to the con¬ 
sistence of cream, in which state they arc called slips 
(slops): this fluidity is necessary to ensure the perfect 
mixture of all the ingredients, and their mutual chemical 
action in the fire. The basis of the composition is a clay 
from the plastic-clay formation in Devonshire or Dorset¬ 
shire, to which is added ground flint., which gives white¬ 
ness and solidity to the goods. For the better kinds, a por¬ 
tion of China-clay, or decomposed felspar from Cornwall, is 
added, togotlier with a small quantity of ground white gra¬ 
nite. By this means the density of the ware is increased, 
greater purity of whiteness is obtained, and also a degree of 
vitrification which makes the ware sonorous when struck. 

Tlie clays are thrown into their several vats sunk in the 
ground, where they arc blended with water, and sifted, 
through fiuc silk lawns, into other receptacles, and then 
diluted with water until a pint measure of clay slip weighs 
exactly twenty-four ounces; Hint and granite slips are made 
to weigh thirty-two ounces; thus the potter mixes by mea¬ 
sure, while his calculations are formed upon the known 
weights of the several earths that he is using. The mix¬ 
ture is made in a vat, the sides of which arc perfectly verti¬ 
cal, and the quantity of each material to bo used is marked 
by notches on a rod or guage-stick, which the foreman, who 
superintends this process, dips into the vat, while the slip- 
maker pours in the slips, until each rises to its proper mark 
on the mixing-rod. The whole is now thoroughly incorpo¬ 
rated, and it is lifted by a pump into a vessel, from which 
it descends, through a tap, into a silk sieve, which is kept 
in constunt agitation while the fluid is passing through it. 
This process of sifting is repeated once or twice more, in 
order to ensure not only the fineness of the body, but the 
complete amalgamation of all its parts. The slip is then 
pumped on to a boiler, or slip-kiln, the bottom of which is 
formed of large flat fire-bricks, under which four or five 
parallel flues pass from the fire-place to a high chimney. 
The water is then evaporated, until the boiling mass is 
brought to a proper consistency for working; hut, the steam 
having given it a cellular and porous texture, it requires to 

• Thr subject of pottery ban been partly treated under E/iktiieWware. A a 
this article will explain the procetwes of this important brunch of industry i 
in the English potteries at the present time, it has not been con (title ted neees* 
nary to uvoiil au repetitive *f what may have been aaid under another head a 
few years ago, j 


bo beaten or wedged until the air is driven out and a section 
of the mass, when cut, is smooth and compact. 

The business of the slip-house requires the utmost vigi¬ 
lance on the part of tho potter. Ruinous losses have often 
been suffered through inattention to this department, and 
the error has not been detected until the goods have been 
finished, when the circumstance of thp glaze peeling off, or 
the body of the ware splitting, warns the unfortunate manu¬ 
facturer to look to his materials, or the bad management of 
the slip-house. 

The following are useful and safe forms for the mixtuve 
of earthenware bodies. * 

Cream-colour or Printed Ware .— 

Dorset clay . . 56 or 60 or 66 

China clay . #27 18 17 

Flint . . . 14 20 17 

Cornish granite .3 2 

Drab-coloured Ware is made of tho fine grey marl found 
between the coal strata, which burns to a cane-colour in the 
oven; or a white body, as above, is stained with oxide of 
nickel, which gives it a greenish drab tint; or with oxide of 
manganese. 

Drab body .—Cane marl . 32 or — or 5G or 26 

Dorset clay . 22 43 20 46 

Cornish granite 45 50 24 25 

Oxide of nickel 1 7 — — 

Manganese — — — 3 

The granite in tlie above bodies gives great density and a 
very close llinty fracture. 

Broum or Chocolate bodies are made with a basis of tlie 
red ochreous clay, obtained from tho red-marl formation 
above the coal strata. A great variety of tints may be ob¬ 
tained by judicious combinations of oxides of iron, as um¬ 
ber, calcined copperas, bole, &c. 

Brown. —Red clay . . . 83 or 60 

Dorset clay . .13 30 

Flint . . . 2 10 

Manganese . . 2 

Egyptian Black , for tea-pots, ink-stands, &c., is made in 
the same way, but with a larger portion of the oxides of iron 
and manganeso. 

Black. —Red clay . , 45 or 34 

Dorset clay . . 36 42 

Manganese . .13 12 

Protoxide of iron . 6 12 

B, uc bodies are produced by the mixture of a small quan¬ 
tity of oxide of cobalt with a fine white body; when made 
of vitrescent materials, so as to give a gem-like surface 
without glazing, it is termed jasper. This beautiful article 
is well known by tho splendid productions of Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood, whose medallions and cameos maintain their un¬ 
rivalled excellence to the present time. 

Jasper bodies .— 

sulphate of barytes 48 or Carbonate of barytes 34 
China clay . .16 China clay . .15 

Dorset clay. . 24 Dorset clay . .15 

Flint . . .10 Cornish granite . 33 

Gypsum . . 2 White lead . . 3 

These mixtures give a fine white body for ornaments, 
which may be stained blue by the addition of from one-third 
of a part to one per cent, of oxide of cobalt, according to the 
strength of tint required ; or a green jasper may be pro¬ 
duced by staining with protoxide of chrome. 

A body called turquoise has been manufactured to a 
great extent for a few years past. It is nothing more than 
a good white body, stained with a mixture of oxide of cobalt 
combined with a large proportion of oxide of zinc; when 
glazed, it has the peculiar milky tint of the gem after which 
ft has been named. 

In this manner, by a proper combination of metallic ox¬ 
ides, either as existing in earthy materials, or prepared from 
their metals, an infinite variety of coloured bodies may be 
produced. They are usually prepared on slip-kilns of small 
dimensions, the bottoms of which are covered with a layey 
of plaster of Paris, if used for the finer colours. 

Having described the operations of the slip-house, we 
proceed to those manipulations by which the clay is formed 
into vessels. Round articles, which may be turned upon a 
lathe, have their form given upon the thrower's wheel, which 
is a lathe with a vertical spindle, having a small round table 
on the top, at which the thrower sits. He receives the clay 
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prepared to the proper size by a woman, called the bailer, 
and throws it upon the whirling table between his knees, 
which is put in motion by the wheel-woman, whose eye 
watches every motion of the thrower, and regulates the ve¬ 
locity of the work with perfect accuracy. The thrower first 
draws the clay up into a pillar, then depresses it into a flat 
cake, until the whole mass has been drawn into a circular 
arrangement of all its parts. He then opens the hollow of 
the vessel with his thumbs, and continues to draw out the 
clay, or press it inwards, until the desired shape is given to 
it. It is then cut from the table by a brass wire, and placed 
on a board, which, when full, is carried into a stove-room to 

burden. 

When a number of vessels of the same size arc to 
.be thrown, a gunge is fixed so that its point just touches 
the top edge of the article when it is revolving ; this fixes 
both l ho height and diameter of all that are made after. 

When the vessels are sufficiently hardened, they are 
turned upon a lathe similar to that used by wood-turners. 
'1 he turner dexterously shaves away the clay to the proper 
thickness, ami works the mouldings, &«., polishing the wholo 
with a steel burnisher. Eccentric movements are some¬ 
times used, by which the turner produces ornamental lines 
and variations of the surface : but this kind of work having 
lost its value owing to the caprice of fashion, there are now 
few workmen who arc able to execute such beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the turner’s art as were common about forty years 
ago. The shavings of clay are carefully returned by the 
turner to the slip-house, where they are blended with new 
day, the ductility of which is much improved by the mixture. 

The turner frequently ornaments howls, jugs, &e. with a 
coating of various coloured clays, which are sometimes 
blended with each other, so as to give a marbled surface, 
liy these earthy pigments lie produces an infinite variety of 
patterns. This kind is called dipped ware. 

Such articles as require handles and spouts are then 
pasted to the handler, who makes those appendages in 
plaster moulds, and sticks them to the vessels with liquid 
clay- Plain handles are pressed by a syringe through a hole 
of the proper size atul form, and as the clay comes through 
in long strings, it is cut off, and bent into the desired shape 
for the handle. 

Thrown and turned goods are sometimes ornamented 
with figures ill relief, which arc made out of flat moulds by 
children, and fixed upon the ware by workmen, who, having 
carefully adjusted each figure to its place, run a little water 
under it with a camel-hair pencil, which unites it to the 
surface of the put. < foods of an oval or angular shape, which 
cannot, ho turned, are made by pressing clay into plaster 
moulds, which give.the outside form to the vessels. For 
this purpose the mould is made in two parts, and each is 
separately filled by laying in a cake of clay which has been 
beaten out to the proper thickness on a wet plaster-block ; 
it is pressed into the mould by repeated blows from a hall of 
wet sponge, then squeezed into all the angular parts with 
the lingers, and smoothed with sponge, wet leather, and 
•horn. When both sides of the mould-; are thus lined with 
day, they are joined together, and the man lays a roll of clay 
along the inside of the joining, which he works down until 
the wholo is smooth and solid. The mould is then carried 
into a stove room, and when the mould has absorbed the 
moisture, so as to relea-e the day, the work is then care¬ 
fully taken out, and the empty mould returned to the stove 
previous to being filled again. The seatn which remains 
mi the outside of the vessel is removed liy scraping and 
burnishing with wet horn: the handles and other appen¬ 
dages are then attached. This branch of the trade is called 
holloic-tcure pressing or squeezing. 

Flat warn pressing is performed, on the contrary, by 
giving the shape to the goods by moulds which lit the 
inside of the vessel ; plates, dishes, saucers, cups, ami 
hand-basins are made on this principle bygkiu English 
potter, with a dexterity which must he seen to ho under¬ 
stood, uml which excites the surprise of foreigners more than 
any other branch. '{Wworkman stands at a bench provided 
with a whirl ing-tab Unfair ilar to the thrower’s, but which has 
its motion given by a horizontal pulley or jigger, which is 
turned by his young assistant. Close to his left hand is a 
batting-block of wet plaster and the mass of well-beaten 
clay from which ho is working; immediately behind him is 
the stove-room, in which the moulds are ranged on shelves. 
All being ready, the plate-maker cuts his elav into lengths 
with a wire, and tears off a piece which he bails out thin 
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upon his block by a stroke or two of his butler or plaster- 
mallet, and polishes the surface by pressing the side of along 
smooth knife across it. During this process, which occupies 
but a few seconds, the hoy has brought a mould, placed it 
upon lire wlrirler, and taken his place at the handle of the 
jigger: the man places the day upon the mould, and as it 
whirls, presses it down close with his hand; a profile, or 
earthenware tool which gives the form to the bottom of the 
plate, is pressed upon it as it revolves, the superfluous elav 
being cut off bv a wire: the boy instantly catches hold of the 
mould thus covered with a coating of day, and runs with it 
into the stove, places it on a shelf to drv, and returns with 
an empty mould; by which time his master has his day 
prepared for another plate. Thus the operation is con¬ 
tinued during working hours, the man and his little bare¬ 
footed assistant moving in perfect harmony, as if .‘heir 
several limbs were all under the volition of one mind. 
When sufficiently hardened, the bottom of the plate is 
, olished, and when taken off the mould, the edges arc 
smoothed and polished with moist leather. Cups, saucers, 
and hand-basins are now made by Ibis process, instead of 
being thrown and turned as formerly. Hy this means they 
are supplied at a cheaper rate; one man and a hoy being 
able to manufacture the articles which hy the old mode in¬ 
quires the work of three men and three females. 

, Casting is resorted to when a mould is so intricate as to' 
he difficult for the workmen to fill by pressing. Slip clay 
is poured into the mould, which rapidly absorbs the water; 
and a coating of clay is deposited upon the inside; the re¬ 
maining Hind is then poured out or drawn with a syringe, 
and a thicker mixture is put in, and left rather longer than 
(lie first before it is withdrawn. The mould is then put 
into a stove to dry. Goods thus made are very light. 

When completed by the workman, the goods arc placed 
on hoards to dry, before going to the biscuit-oven, in which 
j they receive the first fire. The biscuit-oven is a cylinder 
; of fire brick, hooped with strong bauds of iron, like a cask : 

! tile ordinary size in Staffordshire is fifteen feet in diameter, 
j and about seventeen feel high, inside measure. Nine lirc- 
I places or mouths are built round it, 'from which short, 
chimneys ascend within the oven; other Hues, to conduct, 
the Haines, are ranged from the mouths under the hearth 
of tin! oven, and converge to a pit in the centre, from which 
the flames ascend through the midst of the oven: the heat, 
is thus distributed as equally as possible, though unequal 
temperature throughout the whole oven can never he ob¬ 
tained. Goods which will bear tbt: highest heat are there¬ 
fore placed in the outer range, where they receive the full 
| force of the 11alues entering from the mouths; while 
coloured ware, and other articles which could not sustain 
such a temperature, are placed in the inner parts of ihe 
oven. The ware to he thus burnt is placed in saggers made 
' of crucible clay; ill shape they resemble fial-boxcs, and 
being piled in columns, each sagger covers the one beneath 
it, and protects the goods from the immediate contact of 
smoke amt flame. The consumption of these saggers is 
very great, and forms an important item in Ihe expenses of 
' a pottery. When Ihe oven is filled, the doorway i- built up 
' with lire brick, and Imtted with u compost tn prevent the 
i access of air. Apertures arc left at the front and hack of 
j the oven, closed wnli a brick, which can be withdrawn at. 
pleasure; opposite these the trial saggers arc placed, con¬ 
taining the pyrometers, which are drawn out at interval-, hr 
the fireman. These trial-pieces, or pyrometers, i,re lump- 
of Egyptian black clay, which when unburnt are of a u-d 
colour, hut change in the fire, through all the inicmicdi.tir 
lints, to a deep black: the well practised eye of the liicniuu 
can thus ascertain the stale ■ f the oven, and -accelerate or 
I check file ardour of the fire in the different mouths us hi! 

: may think proper. The fire for a few hours is kept vny 
' moderate, until the goods are thoroughly dried ami the 
j whole contents of the oven warmed; the fire is then grad..- 
; ally increased, until the whole is brought to a while treat. 
In this operation a biscuit oven consumes about eleven 
tons of coals : and requires near forty eight hours for its 
completion. When the oven is cooled, the doorway i- 
opein d, the saggers brought out, and their contents sub 
mitted to a rigid scrutiny: all cracked uml crooked picivs 
are rejected and thrown away; lire workman hi in >-f cases 
loses his work, such bad articles not being paid for, and the 
master loses liis materials. The ware is now called lu-.eiut, 
and in this stato goes to the printer or biscuit-painter to 
| he ornamented. 
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l'lits printing of earthenware is effected by transfer-papers 
from engraved copper-plains ; lhe wear of which is so great 
as to give employment to a great number of engravers, and 
In form, together with transfer paper, saggers, and coals, a 
large part of the prime coat of earthen manufactures. A 
sot of engraved plates for a table-service commonly costs 
130/. or lot'/.; and will, with proper care, print 2000 dozen 
services before it wants rocutting. The ink used in print¬ 
ing is made of linseed-oil, boiled with litharge, rosin, bal¬ 
sam of sulphur, or Buibadoos tar; almost every printer has 
his favourite recipe for making this tenacious oil, which is 
the vehicle of the colour to be used. 

Blue colour is made of oxide of cobalt, mingled with flint 
or carbonate of lime so as to dilute it to the proper tint. 

J.ihw, of smalls 2 parts, mangane.se 1. 

Brown, zuffro 2, litharge 2, antinomy 1, manganese 1. 

lied brown, manganese 12, litharge 2, flint 2, glass 1, 
borax 1. 

Orange, litharge (1, antimony 4, oxide of tin 1, oxide of 
iron 2. 

Pink, subcbi .i'.uato of tin and carbonate of lime, equal 
parts. 

Orem, oxide of chromium. The tints varied with cobalt 
or tin. 

Mark, rod-lead 60, antimony 25, manganese I D, frilled 
together; then add oxide of cobalt 40, oxide of tin D. 

The colour having been ground very lino, the printer 
blends it with his oil upon a hot stove, uml filling the en¬ 
graved plate with it, takes oil' the impression by the com¬ 
mon rolling-press. The tissue-paper used for this purpose 
is first prepared willi a solution of soap. As soon as the 
print is taken, a little girl cuts out the engraving with scis¬ 
sors and hands il to the transferer, who carefully places the 
print upon liiu biscuit-ware, which being absorbent, holds 
il with great tenacity. The transferer then passes it to her 
assistant, who willi the end of a cylinder of flannel, tightly 
rolled and bound with twine, rubs the print with such force 
as to work the ink into close contact with tlie biscuit. The 
goods thus coaled with paper are then put into a tub of 
water, and the paper being wiped oft'willi a sponge, every 
minute point of the engraving is found accurately trans¬ 
ferred to the earthenware. When dry, the goods are packed 
lose in a large niulile, or kiln, round which a lire circulates, 
and brings the whole to a low red heat. By this means the 

is burned out of the colour, which would bu injurious to 
the process of glazing which follows. 

Some patterns are executed on biscuit by painters, who 
lay on I lie colours in gut l-vvater, in which case the firing 
in tins mullie is not required; but the choice of colours in 
this kind of painting is rather limited, as the heat of the 
gluzing-oveu and the chemical action of the materials of l.lie 
glaze would be destructive to many colours which are used 
by the cnumellcr upon the glaze. 

The biscuil-wure, thus ornamented, is carried to the dip¬ 
per, who dips each piece into the tub containing the finely- 
ground mixture which, when melted, forms the glassy 
coating to the ware. This glaze is blended in water, which, 
being absorbed by the biscuit, leaves a thin cover of glazing- 
powder upon the surface; a dexterous shake of each piece 
in a circular motion, us it emerges from the fluid, prevents 
the glaze from setting unequally, and throws oft' all that is 
superfluous. The composition of glazes requires much 
attention from the potter; if not sulliciently soil or fluent, 
the goods are deficient in brightness, and are rough at the 
edges; if too much so, the glaze runs down unequally, and 
is apt to craze. The glaze also requires to be adapted to the 
body which it is to cover and to the colour of the ornaments. 
Blues require a glaze which will supply oxygen, to bring 
the cobalt to the state of peroxide ; while greens, on the 
contrary, should be covered willi a glaze as free from oxygen 
as possible, and rather carbonaceous, in order to bring the 
chrome to the state of protoxide. The white-lead or nitre, 
i here loro, which are beneficial in the first caso, are very 
injurious in the latter. 

The following glazes are excellent, and have been success¬ 
fully used in the Staffordshire potteries; they must bo 
ground very fine at the mill: — 

Cream-colour glaze. —Wliitc-leud G6, Cornish granite 22, 
flint 12. 

Printed ware glaze. —White-lead 45, Cornish granite 28, 
flint 13, flint-glass 14. 

In these forms, iho ingredients arc simply ground to¬ 
gether, aud are therefore called ‘ raw glazes,* in distinction 


from such as have a portion of the materials first united by 
calcination into a frit, or incipient glass; l»y this practice, 
u more complete combination is effected, a thinner coating 
of glaze will suffice, and the ware in consequence is less 
liable to craze with change of temperature. 

Fritted glaze. — Cornish granite 30, flint 1(1, red lead 25, 
soda 12, borax 17. Mix, and calcine in the easiest part of 
the gloss-oven, in saggers lined with flint; then take of tne 
frit 26. Cornish granite 15, flint-glass 10, flint 0, white lead 
40. Grind the whole with a little oxide of cobalt, to in¬ 
crease the whiteness. 

Drab-ware glaze. —Litharge 56, Cornish granite 20, flint 

21 . 

Blue glaze. —Flint 40, borax 24, rod-lead 16, Cornish 
granite 7, soda 5, oxide of tin a, oxide of cobalt 5. Calcine 
it together, then grind with the addition of a little pearl- 
ash. 

Urcen glaze. —Dissolve six pounds of sulphate of copper, 
and precipitate it with a solution of borax ; to which add 10 
quarts of while glaze. 

Yell'up glaze .—Colour a white glaze with king’s yellow, 
to the depth of tint desired ; or chromate of lead. 

• Black glaze.— Red-lead 74, flint 14, manganese 1(1, pro* 
toxi le of iron 2. 

When the goods have been dipped in the glazing mix¬ 
ture, they arc dried, and placed in saggers, which are 
washed on the inside with a compound of glaze with lime 
and clay. Kverv piece is carefully placed so as not to 
touch another; otherwise, when the glaze melts,they would 
stick together. A variety of contrivances called eoekspurs, 
triangles, slilts, pegs. Sic. are adopted for the purpose of 
preventing adnesiou; while the sagger is so filled that there 
may be no room lust. Tlu: glazmg-ovcn is much smaller 
than the biscuit-oven, being about 13 feet, in diameter and 
15 feet high, and consumes seven tons of coals at one firing. 
When drawn from the oven, the ware is carried in baskets 
to the glossed warehouse, where it is again subjected to a close 
examination • every piece is sounded, aud all the projections 
of glaze occasioned by the eoekspurs, &ic. are chipped off 
with steel chisels or files: it is then ready lor sale. 

Wo have thus far described the potter’s art as it is prac¬ 
tised in Stall'ordshirc, where it. is carried to a degree of 
perfection which has enabled the enterprising manufac¬ 
turers of that district to secure a good recompense for their 
industry in all countries which are not closed against them 
by fiscal regulations. In addition to our own colonies, the 
United States of America, South America, the north of 
Europe. Italy, and the Levant are largely supplied from 
the Staffordshire potteries. [K umiiiNw.un:.] 

Poul'KI.ain is u finer species of pottciy, in which the in¬ 
gredients are so contrived that they ifet chemically upon 
each other, and are brought to a state of vitrification; tlu; 
fracture has a dense or greasy surface, like that of a flint, 
stone, and is therefore not liable to lie acted upon by acids. 
When the porcelain is coloured by metallic matter, it is 
called slono-ware; jasper and some drab-ware are of this 
description: but when it is perfectly free from colouring 
matter and is translucent, it is called China; of which there 
arc two species, hard and soft china. 

Hard china is made of silex, generally a fine sea sand, 
kaolin, or china-clay, and felspar; sometimes the felspar is 
omitted, and a small quantity of selenite, or carbonate ol' 
barytes, or slrontian, is used in its place. 

Hard China body. —Kaolin 70, felspar 11, sand 12. sele¬ 
nite 4. The mixture is sometimes made in lime-water, and 
must be ground very fine at a mill. 

When the paste is moulded into the desired forms, it is 
fired in the biscuit oven at a very moderate heat; when 
taken out, it is very bibulous, and opnke. In this state it is 
dipped in the glaze, which is felspar, ground fine, with the 
addition of a little alkali. Some prefer a mixture of felspar 
and bruker^diina ground together. It is then submitted 
to a second We of great intensity, which not only melts the 
glaze on the surface, but vitrifies the entire mass, which 
thus unites with the softer matter oti the surface so com¬ 
pletely, that the glaze does not form floating of glass nporf 
the body, but appears like the surface of a stone polished 
by a lapidary. This homogeneity prevents any crazing; but 
this process is one of much liazurd, for if the lire is pro¬ 
longed beyond the critical moment when the vitrification is 
effected, aud the surface has become bright, the goods will 
melt, and sink in the saggers. Oriental, French, and Ger¬ 
man china arc made on this principle \ hut the English have 
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followed (lie safer practice which we shall next describe, 
and which the French manufacturers, aw are of its advan¬ 
tages, are now adopt in". 

Soft or Tender China is made by firing the biscuit to 
its full vilrcsceiiee in the first oven, the shape of the articles 
being preserved, during their vitresecnee, by being imbedded 
in Unit-powder, &c.; and then glazing ill tlie second oven 
at a lower degree of heat, so as not to endanger the melting 
of the goods. The union between the body and the glazo 
is, however more complete than in earthenware, the glazing- 
fire being much more in'ense. Hones calcined anil ground 
are largely used m the manufacture of English china, com¬ 
bined with aluminous and silieioiis earths in such propor¬ 
tions that they will vitrify together. This effort is promoted 
by tin* phosphoric acid of Iho hones, which at a high heat 
"diffuses itself through all the materials, and unites them 
into a translucent enamel, which is less apt to sink and 
lose its form than the hard porcelain ; it therefore may be 
made in larger ovens, and with less risk of loss to tins 
potter. 

F.nglish China Itnth/. —Bono 40, china clay *11, Cornish 
grnniii: 23. For large pieces, such as dishes, &•<•., a hitlc 
J>orset clay is added, to give more ductility in working and 
more stability in the fire; but when great purity of white- 
ness and transparence are wanted, a higher degree of vitres- 
cenco is obtained by fritting silex and bouo together as the 
basis of the body. 

Fritted China fetrfi/. —Bone ad, Lynn sand ‘17, potash 2, 
calcined together; then ground line, with china clay 18. 

daze fur China is harder than for earthenware : the fol¬ 
lowing are very excellent. Cornish granite 23, soda ii, borax 
.1, mile I; mix. and frit in gloss-oven; then take frit 20, 
Cmni-h granite 2(i, white-lead .11, Unit 7, carbonate of lime 
7, oxide of tin .1. The whiteness is increased by the addi¬ 
tion of a litlle oxide of cobalt. 

Another China glaze.— Felspar .18, Lynn sand 2-1, carbo¬ 
nate of lime It, borax 27: to be fritted. Then take trit 
(id, Cornish granite 20, white-lead 20. 

The application of the glaze and mode of firing arc tho 
same as already described. 

The decoration of china by enamel colours and gold 
affords employment to a great, number of both sexes, sonic 
of whom attain great excellence in their beautiful art. The 
colours used are all prepared from metallic oxides, which 
are ground with lluxes, or fusible glasses, of various degrees 
of softness, suited to the peculiar colours with which they 
are used. The llux of most general application is made of 
red b ail ('*, borax t, (lint 2. When painted, the goods arc 
placed in the enamel-kiln, where tho llu.xed colours melt, 
and fasten to the glazed surface, forming coloured glasses. 
The judicious management of these mixtures requires much 
study, and is still susceptible of improvement by the aid ot 
chemical science. 

Jitur\ are made from cobalt, varied by the addition of the 
oxides of zinc or tin. Phosphoric acid gives it a rich purple 
tint ; illumine also varies its line. 

Umen is from oxide of copper, melted with a soft flux, 
and ground; its tints are varied by adding blue or yellow 
or while enamel. Fine greens, which hear a tire that 
destroys a copper-green, are made from protoxide of chrome, 
varied with tho addition of cobalt, lead, tin, or illumine. 

lied. —Nitrate of iron, dichromate of lead, or muriate of 
manganese. 

Pink. Subchromate of tin. 

Jlnxe enhur. —Gold and tin (precipitate of cassias) with a 
little silver. 

Promt.— Chromate of iron or antimony, lead, and man¬ 
ganese. 

Orange. —Antimony, tin, and iron. 

yril„H'.— Antimony, tin, arid lead; also chromate or 

Pluck .—Oxide of platinum or iron, cobalt, nickel, and 
antimony. 

II kite.— *Arscnic and tin. . . 

An infinite variety of tints may be obtained by a exit- 
Ail com hi nation ot* {ho nbovo with suitable fluxes, the 
description of which in detail would exceed oui limits. 
Few potters prepare their own colours; they are supplied by 
persons who devote themselves to that art. 

Gold is applied to china in the state ot^ amalgam ground 
fine in turpentine with a metallic llux. Thus, gold oxidized 
by being thrown in a melted state into aquafortis, 1 ounce; 
quicksilver 14 pennyweights, oxide of bismuth 1 penny- 


! weight, chloride of silver 2 pennyweights. Tn the enamel- 
j kiln, the bismuth and silver midt, and fix the gold to 
the china, without involving it. so as to prevent its being 
burnished, which process is performed by females with 
agates. 

POTTO. The Yellow Mancaucn of Pennant, according to 
whom tho last-named animal is J’irerra caudi vulva of 
Schrebcr, was called a Pitta by its keepers. It had a 
prehensile tail, as also has the Kinkujnu of Buffon, which 
Pennant describes as distinct from the Yellow Maucaaco, 
j though by form and manners a proper concomitant of it. 

' Pennant, thus describes the Kinknjou after Button ; — 
f Wecsel with a short dusky nose: tongue of a vast length. 

] small eves, encircled with dusky: ears short and rounded, 
i and placed very distant: the hairs short; on the head, 
upper part of the body, and the tail, the colours are yellow, 
grey, and black intermixed : tlie sides of the throat, and 
under side of the inside of the legs, of a lively yel¬ 
low: the belly of a dirty while tinged with yellow: 
the toes separated: the claws crooked, while, guttered be¬ 
neath. The length from head to tail two feet live (French); 
if the tail, one foot three: the tail is taper, covered with 
hairs, except beneath near the end, which is naked, and of 
a line flesh-colour. It is extremely like the former (\ eltow 
Maucauco) : tmt larger in nil its parts. Like the \ cilow 
Mancaucn it has a prehensile tail, and is naturally very ■ 
good Matured: goes to sleep at approach of day; wakes to¬ 
wards night, and becomes very lively: makes use of its 
feet to catch at anything: has many of tlie actions of the 
monkey : cats like a squirrel, holding the food in its hand.- : 
has a variety of cries during night; one like the low hark¬ 
ing of a dog; its plaintive note is cooing; its menacing, 
hissing; its angry, confused. Is very loud of sugar, and all 
sweet things: cats fruits and all kinds of vegetables: will 
fly at poultry, catch them under the wing, sin k the blood, 
and leave them without tearing them: prefers a duck to 
a pullet; yet hates the water. 

The Kinftajous which we have seen (and though two 
species have been described,* we believe that there is tint 
one at present known) have not any part‘of the tail naked, 
and therefore, if Pennant's description he correct, his 
Kinknjou must, he a different animal from that generally 
known under this name. They belong to the genus 
Ccrco/e/drs, 111., a South American form. Pennant names 
his Kinknjou, the Mexican 11 revel. 

Mr. Swainson treats the Potto and Crri'o/eptrs caudi- 
rot ins, the name labelled on the three specimens ot hi ti¬ 
ki t jo u in the museum of the Zoological Society, as iden¬ 
tical ; and so do the French and Fischer. ‘We have now, 
says Mr. Swainson, ‘only to consider the other animal 
above alluded to, namely, the Potto (Cereal, /des raiidt- 
vnlnts). This singular quadruped is a native ot tropical 
America; and not only in its aspect, but in ils general 
structure, lias so much tho appearance ot a Lemur, that 
nearlv all modern zoologists have placed it within or ad¬ 
joining the confines of that family. Like them il has a 
very long hairy tail, which is moreover prehensile; it is a 
nocturnal animal with large eves, and seems naturally to 
feed upon vegetables. It climbs like a Lemur, with agi¬ 
lity; and Humboldt affirms it to be a great destroyer of 
wild bces’-nests, which it. opens for the sake of feeding on 
, the honey. On comparing the teeth of this animal vviilu 
| those of the Lemur, it wdl be perceived that there is a. 

I much greater resemblance lit .ween the two than there is 
between those of the Lemur and the Aye-Aye; although in 
the former comparison sufficient, difference exists to ex¬ 
clude the Potto from the circle of the Le mu rider. Baron 
Olivier places the genus Cereoh , \.t.es close to the Badgers, t 
vet implying doubts os to this being its true situation , but 
"his brother Frederick, with more judgment, looks mi it as 
a passage from the Lemurs to the Fenr, although lie thinks 
that its essential characters are different from either. In 
this opinion we perfectly coincide, because i' is not only 
supported by facts of structure, but by other important 
considerations which bear upon the question. From Cer- 
co/cides there is no ditliculty in our passage to the Opos¬ 
sums through Paradox urns and Dasynrus ; so that tlie 
affinities between the orders of Qiuidrumana and Fenr 
are uninterrupted l»y anything known, and arc.iuimd to he 
in union with that law of nature which invariably unites 
the typical and subtypical group.’ 


• • ZikiI■ l’me.,’ IStifi. i*. M. 
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Dental formula of Ccrco-.pph s :— 

, . fi 1-t , 5-5 

Incisors --: canines : molars ■ - 30. 
6 l—l 5—5 



Teetli of Potto ot Kink.ijou, twice the natural line. (F. Cuv.} 



(’orrolfjilfg cauclivolvuft. 


The Kinknjmt is very mild in captivity, and climbs about 
the chairs, &c. in a room, if suffered to go at large. The 
tail duos not seem to he very prehensile, nor does it appear 
to afford much assistance to the animal in climbing or 
descending. [Pkrodictus ; Nvcticebus] 

POULTON. [Lancashire.] 

POULIRA, from the French poulet.' Tbo term includes 
all tbo domesticated birds reared for the table fowls, tur¬ 
keys, geese, ducks, and Guinea fowls. 

Fowls .—‘The strong and umbulutoriul feet of the galli¬ 
naceous birds adapted to the region where they chiefly 


resort for their food and the purposes of incubation ; theit 
toes and nails peculiarly formed for scratching up the grains 
and seeds which constitute the mailt part of their subsist¬ 
ence; their short wings and the weakness of their pectoral 
muscles, which cause the heaviness of their flight, a de¬ 
ficiency which is counterbalanced by the strength of those 
muscles of the thighs and legs that contribute to their 
powers of running; their gregarious, and, generally speaking, 
polygamous habits; the ease with which they are domesti¬ 
cated ; their wholesome flesli; together with many striking 
peculiarities in tlieir anatomy, serve equally to distinguish 
them.’* 

Some foreign varieties have not even the rudiment of a 
tail, while others are distinguished by it. The game cock, 
which is probably a native of India, though for many centu¬ 
ries established in England, has an unusual length of spur, 
his natural weapon of combat. The flesh of this variety is 
delicately while and of the finest flavour, the plumage bril¬ 
liant, and the form symmetrical; hut from their pugnacious 
temper, there is great diilioulty in rearing even those of the 
same brood; and for companionship with the general in 
mates of the fowl-yard they are very exceptionable for the 
same cause. So pugnacious however are the males of 
almost every variety, that they will spur even before tlieir 
spurs are grown. For the natural history and peculiarities 
of the various varieties, we refer to the article Pheasant ■ 
we shall merely notice in this place the kinds suited to the 
purposes ol' the farmer. 

The best breed of the gallinaceous fowls is the produce 
of the Dorking (Surrey) cock and the common dunghill 
fowl. This cross is larger and plumper, and more hardy 
than the pure Dorking, without losing delicacy of flavour or 
whiteness of flesli. 

The characteristics of the pure Dorking are, that it is white- 
featlicred, short-legged, and an excellent layer. Thu pecu¬ 
liarity of this established variety, which has frequently live 
claws perfectly articulated (with sometimes a sixth springing 
laterally from the fifth, hut always- itnperfect), is well known. 
Thu crossing with the Sussex fowl has however greatly di¬ 
minished the monstrosity in the Surrey pentadactylus va¬ 
riety. But though the true Dorking, which is while, is 
much esteemed, that colour is rare, and prized for the orna¬ 
ment of the poultry yard: speckled colours are most gene¬ 
rally seen with the higgler. 

The Poland breed, which is black-feathered, with while 
topknots, lays well, and is highly desirable where the pro¬ 
duction of eggs for the table is the principal object; hut 
they seldom sit, though they cannot be considered lotig- 
legged. 

The Chittagong, or Malay, which is a very large Indian 
variety, is generally long-legged, with yellow body and 
coarse yellow flesh. Fanciers used to like them for their 
fine appearance and their large eggs; hut as tlieir long 
legs incapacitate them from steady sitting, they are not 
general favourites. One of our practical acquaintances 
recommends the male produce of the Poland and Chittagong 
as a good cross with the common dunghill hen, as thek pro¬ 
geny will sit. * 

Parmenlior thus describes the cock:— 

4 He is considered to have every requisite quality when lit: 
is of a good middling size; when he carries his head high; 
has a quick animated look, a strong and shrill voice, short 
bill, a fine red comb, shining as it* varnished; wattles of a 
large size, and of the same colour as the comb; the breast, 
broad; the wings strong; the plumage black, or of an 
obscure red; the thighs very muscular; the logs thick, and 
furnished with strong spurs; the claws rather bent, and 
sharply pointed. He ought also to ho free in his motions, 
to crow frequently, and to scratch the ground often in 
search of worms, not so much for himself as to treat his 
liens. He ought withal to he brisk, spirited, ardent, and 
ready in caressing the liens; quick in defending Ihoni, 
attentive in soliciting them to eat, in keeping them together, 
and iu assembling them at night.’+ . 

Those who intend to rear fowls or any kind of poultry on 
a large scale, should have a distinct yard, perfectly slieltereU, 
and with a warm aspect, well fenced, secure from thieves 
and vermin, and sufficiently inclined to ho always dry, ami 
supplied with sand or ashes for the cocks anil liens to roll 
in, an operation necessary to disengage their feathers from 
vermin: running water should be especially provided; for 

. * Vigor*. * I.itinn-nn Tran-nclioni,’ p. 402. 

t Translated l>y Mr. Dickson, author of mi excellent work on poultry. 
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the want of water, of which nil poultry are fond, produces 
constipation of the bowels and inflammatory discuses; and 
for geese and ducks, bathing is an indispensable luxury. 
A contiguous field is also necessary for free exercise, as 
well as tor the supply of grubs and grass to the geese. The 
fowl-house should be dry, well roofed, and fi on ting tin 
east or south, and, if practicable, at. the back of a stove o; 
staldes; warmth being conducive to health and laying, though 
extreme heat has the contrary oTeel. It should ho fur¬ 
nished with two small lattice windows, that can bo opened 
or shut at pleasure, at opposite ends, for ventilation, which 
is fre<|iiently necessary; and the perches should bo 
arranged, that one row of roosting fowls should not be di¬ 
rectly above another. 

M. Par men tier has shown* by what arrangement tf house 
twenty feel long and twelve feet wide may be made to ac¬ 
commodate 150 hens at roost. The plan is simply this:— 
the first roosting-perch (rounded a little at the upper angles 
only, for gallinaceous fowls cannot keep a firm hold on per¬ 
fectly cylindrical supporters) should be placed lengthways, 
and rest on trcsscls in each end wall, six feet from the 
front wall, and at a convenient height, which must depend 
on the elevation of the house from the Hour, which should 
he formed of some well consolidated material that can be 
easily swept. Another perch should be fixed ladder-ways 
('•n t'chrlun) above this, hut ten inches nearer to the back 
wall, and so on, until there are four of 1he.se perches 
like the steps of a ladder when properly inclined, but with 
a sullieieut distance between the wall and the upper one to 
allow the poultry-maid to stand conveniently upon when she 
has occasion to examine the nests, which it is her duty to do 
every day tit least once, and in the forenoon. The highest of 
these she can reach by standing on a stool or step-ladder. 
By this contrivance the belts, when desirous of reaching the 
nests, ha\o no occasion to lly, hut merely 1o puss from one 
stick to another. If the size and form of the house permit, 
a similar construction may be made on the opposite side, 
care being taken to leave an open space in the middle 
of the room, and a sufficiently wide passage for the attendant 
to pass along the walls. It is not at all required to have as 
many nests as hens, because they have not all occasion to 
occupy them at the same time; and besides, they are so far 
from having a repugnance to lay in a common receptacle, 
that, the sight of an egg stimulates them to lay. It is how¬ 
ever true that the most secluded and darkest nests are those 
which the hens prefer. 

The nests, if built into the wall, are in tiers from the 
bottom to tl;c top, the lowest being about three leet from 
the ground, and a foot square. If the laying-chambers 
cuiisi*st of wooden boxes, they are usually furnished with a 
. which is very convenient for the hens when rising 

But the best receptacles for the eggs are those ot basket- 
work, as they arc cool in .summer, and can be easily removed 
and washed. They ought to ho fastened not directly to the 
wall, as is generally the ease, but to boards fixed in it. by 
hooks, well clinched, and with a little roof to cover the rows 
of baskets. They will thus be isolated, to the great, satisfac¬ 
tion of the hen, which delights in the absence of all dis¬ 
turbing intluences when laying. AU the ranges of nests 
should he placed checquuwise, in order that the inmates, 
alien coming out, may not startle those immediately under: 
those designed for hatching should be near the ground 
(where instinct teaches the bun to choose her scat), and so 
arranged that the liens can easily enter them without dis¬ 
turbing the eggs. 

Wheaton or rye straw is the most approved material for 
the bedding, being cooler than hay ■ the liens are somcfiriies 
so tortured by lice assto forsake their nests altogether, in an 
agony of restlessness. A Dorking housewife has assured 
us dial she once lost an entire clutch, from having, as she I 
believes, given a bed of hay-seeds to her sitting hen. The 
chicks were all glued to the shells, ami thus destroyed, owing, 
as she thinks, to the high temperature occasioned by the 
fermenting seeds. 

For all purposes two cocks m a good run arc considered 
in the poultry counties contiguous to London as .sufficient 
for tw'elve or fourteen hens, but in France they allow twenty 
mistresses to each cock, which no doubt is on account of the 
higher temperature there. In a confuted yard, five hens are 
sufficient lor one cock in our cold country, and a double set 
will not answer in very limited space. When there are two 
or mure cocks, care should be taken not to have them of 
# * Dictiounairo iTAgrurHUiiTi 1 .’ 


Cf{uu] or hizo, for in this case they arc always jealous 
and quarrelsome; if one is decidedly ascendant, the other 
will never presume to dispute with him. It will be judicious 
also to avoid tho introduction or changing ol* cocks in the 
breeding season, for the hens require constant inlet course 
with them, and several days frequently elapse before they 
become familiarised with a stranger. The best way is t<» 
bring in the now cock in the summer, cither as a cttick, or 
late in the year in the moulting season, when he will not 
take too much notice of the hens. As a general rule u 
would be well to have one a yearling and the other n year 
older. In the third year, the cock, who then becomes lazy 
and excessively jealous, should lie killed. 

In order to have the earliest chickens, lions should he in¬ 
duced to sit in October, which they may do if they have 
moulted early. By attention in this particular, chickens can 
be brought to the market at Christmas. But the object 
should bo in general to set the eggs as soon as possible after 
Christmas, in order to have chickens with the forced aspa¬ 
ragus in March, when they are worth in London from 7s. to 
10,v. a couple. 

In selecting eggs for hatching, care should ho taken that 
they are not at the utmost more than a month old, but their 
cumlition for hatching will greatly depend upon the tem¬ 
perature of the weather: vitality continues longest when the 
air is cool. 

It lias been asserted that the future sox of the bird is in¬ 
dicated by the shape of the egg; the round producing the 
female and the oblong the male. But this is contradicted, 
and, we believe, with sufficient reason, and it is impossible 
not only to foretell the sex, but even to ascertain whether 
tlm egg be fecundated. This however is certain, that if the 
air-bag (at the obtuse end), which has been mistaken lor 
the germ, and the purpose of which is to oxygenate* the 
blood of the chick, be perforated even in the least conceiv¬ 
able degree, the generating power is lost altogether. Those 
eggs only which have been fecundated bv the male ate 
possessed of tho vital principle. Tho number of eggs lbr a 
1 eu should not exceed sixteen, as she cannot impart the 
necessary warmth to more. It. is liy no means uncommon 
with experienced breeders to place two liens on the same day 
>n their respective eggs, and then on the twenty-first day, 
when the broods are out, to give the maternal charge of hot It 
to one of the h?ns, removing the other to another set of eggs, 
which, if site be a steady setter, she will hatch as in the first 
instance. This however must he deemed a cruelty, though 
some hens would instinctively continue to sit until death. 
They would however become so attenuated by continued 
silting, us to lose the power of communicating to the eggs 
the necessary degree of warmth. The practice of the Surrey 
breeders is to feed the lien on oats while sitting, as less 
stimulating than barley, which they give to the laying liens 
on account of this very quality. 

Some fanciers use artificial mothers, which cUbet the 
purpose of imparting the necessary heat to the young 
chicks after birdi, when there is no natural mother nor a 
trained capon to brood them. These artificial mothers—as 
it.-ed by Mr. Moubray, and described by him—are boxes 
lined throughout with wood. He recommends lluit a cur¬ 
tain of llaunel should be suspended over tho opening of the 
box for the exclusion of cold air. 

Mr. Young stales that. ‘ live broods may at. once If. 
cherished under an artificial mother. This mother may he 
framed of a board 10 inches oread and 15 inches long, rest¬ 
ing on two legs in front, two inches in height, and on two 
props behind, two inches also in height. Thu boaid musi 
be perforated with many small gimlet-holes, for the e.s'-.-q.e 
of the heated air, and lim'd " till lambs skin dressed with 
the wool oil, and the wooty side is to come in contact with 
the chickens. Over three of tlie.se mothers a wicker basket 
is to he placed, for the protection of the chickens, four feet 
long, two feet broad, and fourteen inches high, with a lid 
open, a wooden sliding bottom to draw out lb • cleaning, and 
a long narrow trough along the front, resting on two very 
stools, for holding their food. I’urchcs are to he fixoi 
in the basket lbr ihe more advanced to roost on. A iluuix l 
curtain is to be placed in front, and at both etuis of the 
mothers, for the chickens to run under, from which they 
soon learn to push outwards and inwards. These mothers, 
with the wicker baskets over them, arc to be placed against 
a hot wall, at tlio back of the kitchen lire, or in any other 

* Sr.? tlir Domestic lluliit* of Dii<U * in ii«c * Library of Eutrrtaiiiin*? 
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warm situation where the heat shall not exceed 80 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. 

‘ When the chickens are a week old, they are to be carried 
with the mother to a gra»*-plat for feeding, ami kept warm 
by a tin-tube filled wiih hot water which will continue suf¬ 
ficiently warm for about three hours, when the hot water 
is to he renewed. Towards the evening the mothers are to 
be again placed against the hot wall.’ 

The artificial mother however is only a mechanical house 
for chicks already hatched; hut the process of bringing the 
etolnyo of organised life in the egg through all the stages 
of the vital principle, until it becomes inuttmd, by means of 
heated ovens, has been long and successfully practised in 
Egypt. 

These ovens, which are constructed with bricks, arc about 
nine feet high, with galleries extending through the whole 
length, and containing chambers into which a man can 
creep through a very contracted oriliee for the purpose of 
depositing the eggs, which are laid, to the amount of several 
thousands, on n. its or beds of flax over the brick floors. 
The heat is conveyed through lire places, and the material 
of the slow flies, which are most effective, is the dung of 
cows or camels combined with straw. The fires are kept 
up for as many davs (according to the temperature of the 
weal her) as are sufficient to impart such a degree of heat, as 
will continue to the expiration of the twenty-otic days 
required for the hatching of chickens, care being taken to 
confine the warmth by closing up all the orifices communi¬ 
cating with the external air* One hundred millions of 
chickens arc said to be thus annually produced in Egypt. 

M. Reaumur made various experiments in hatching with 
fermenting dung in hotbeds, hut unsuccessfully; life was 
developed, hut never matured ; I he chicks were in some case; 
even feathered, but. long before the full time they lost 
vitality. He succeeded at length, ‘after trials enough to 
wear out the most enduring patience," with an oven t'r 
fiom the influence of the vapour exhaled from the dung, 
which in the previous experiments had been destructive of 
the embryo. He afterwards succeeded to a great degree 
bv using a box or shelves over an oven, with due regard to 
uniformity of temperature. Several of the eggs in this 
latter ease were hatched on the twentieth day, by which the 
usual course of nature was anticipated byline day. But 
though artificial hatching hashing been practised with success 
in Egypt, it has not been found worth the expense and 
trouble in France, from the variableness of temperature there 
compared with that in the Delta, where, in the autumnal 
season, when the matnals (hatching-ovens) are used, it is 
remarkably steady and extremely warm. 

Since the attempt to pursue the Oriental system has 
failed in France, there is no probability of its succeeding in 
the climate of Great Britain. but it by no means follows 
that success may not attend such management as will 
obviate the obstructions which arise from irregularities of 
temperature. The object, was partially attained some years 
ago by means of steiun, but uniformity of heat was not pre¬ 
served, and consequently that experiment failed. It would 
appear however that the application of the Ecealeohion* ma¬ 
chinery now exhibited in London by Mr. Buekuell, the in- 
veil tor and proprietor, may he successful. Mr. Buekuell 
assorts that his ecealeohion possesses a perfect and absolute 
command over temperature from 300 degrees of Fahrenheit ' 
to that of cold water; so that any substance submitted to its I 
induction shall uniformly he acted upon over its whole I 
surface at. any required intermediate degree within tin 
above range, and such heat maintained unaltered, without 
trouble or difficulty, for any length of time, and that *l»y 
means of this absolute and complete command over the 
temperature obtained by this machine, the impregnated egg 
of any bird, not stale, placed within its influence "at the pro¬ 
per degree of warmth, is, at the expiration of its natural 
tune, elicited into life, without the possibility of failure, 
which is sometimes the case with eggs subjected to the 
caprice of their natural parent.* 

1 hut chickens are thus hatched in considerable numbers 
is unquestionable, upwards of thirty thousand having 
been already brought into existence bv this single cccaleo- 
bion machine, nor has any difficulty been found jit the 
subsequent rearing of those chickens when proper yards and 
suitable temperature were provided, more than in the na- 

* V'"' !•'!?• l \ 0, ; ,i ' s , nn ‘ 1 R,a ' i ) l . i 7 l!,u int-rc-iina «..l,i..Pt,cc tlio* Domestic 
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tural way; indeed in some respecls less so, as the losses sus¬ 
tained in poultry by the sudden changes of the weather, 
and the influence of dampness in particular, and accidents 
from various causes, ore very considerable. Supposing Mr. 
Bucktiell’s experiment to answer the purpose in every 
respect, the increase in the production of poultry might ho 
rendered incalculably great by the adqptioii of his principle 
on a great scale, wherever the essentials of a dry soil, 
warmth, and proper buildings can at the same time be sup¬ 
plied. 

‘It must have struck even the most superficial observer, 
that the extraordinary fecundity of gallinaceous fowls is a 
wise and most benevolent dispensation of nature to provide 
Ihc inure abundantly food for man, as in those tribes of 
birds not suited for his table the female lays no more eggs , 
than she can incubate. With respect therefore to domestic 
poultry, the most nutritious of all human food. Ibis rich 
provision of a bounleous providence is fur the first time 
available to Europe.’* 

The ecealeohion machine, capable of containing ‘201)0 
eggs, resembles an oblong box, nine feet in length, three 
feel in breadth, and the tame in height. It has no connec¬ 
tion with the walls, against which it is placed on the table 
on which it stands; its regulating power is within.* 

The following striking passage from Mr. Buckuell’s work 
‘On Artificial Incubation,’above alluded to, will show the 
importance of this subject in its commercial and domestic 
bon rums. 

Mr. Buckncll observes (page Ifi), ‘We call the Egyptians 
barbarous; the procuring however, by art and industry, an 
abundant supply of that necessary of life, good animal food, 
is no evidence of barbarism. If the population of the United 
Kingdom, which as respects Egypt is as twenty-four to two, 
ueie as well supplied with this artificial production as 
Egypt, it would require,—not. ninety-two millions, but ouo 
thousand one hundred and four millions of poultry annually, 
for them to he as well fed in this respect as the uncivilised 
natives of Egypt. But how stands the account in ibis 
matter? Full one third our population subsist almost entirely, 
or rather starve, upon potatoes alone; another third have, 
in addition to this edible, oaten or inferior when ten bread, 
with one or two nteals of fat polk, or the refuse of the 
shambles, per week ; while a considerable majority of the 
remaining third seldom are able to piocurc an ample daily 
supply of good butcher’s meat, or obtain ihu luxury of 
poultry from year to year. 

‘On the continent of Europe the population is still in a 
worse condition:—fish, soups made from heibs, a slulf 
called bread, made from every variety of grain, black, brown, 
bard, and sour, such as no Englishman could eat ; olives, 
chestnuts, the pulpy saccharine fruits, roots, stalks ami 
leaves, and not unfrequcntlv the bark of trees; saw-dust, 
blubber, train-oil, with frogs and snails, make up and con¬ 
stitute a good part of the food of the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of Europe, There is no other cause for this 
than the excessive ignorance of its population.’ 

The contemplation of the progressive stages through 
which life is developed and matured in the egg, is highly 
interesting. The contents of the shells, of the species un¬ 
der immediate consideration, taken out and placed mi a 
plate or a saucer on Mr. BuckneU's table, present the follow¬ 
ing appearances, according to the respective periods:— 

On the third day, the embryo organization of the skull, 
brain, heart, and blood is perceptible by the aid of a magiii- 
lying-glass. 

Fourth day. The pulsation of the heart is distinguish¬ 
able by the naked eye. 

Sixth day. The chief vessels and* organs rudimontally 
formed ; the pulsation and circulation of blood apparent. 

Ninth day. Intestines and veins formed, nud the depo¬ 
sition of flesh and bony substance commenced; the beak for 
the first time open. 

Tw elfth day. The feathers have protruded, the skull has 
become cartilaginous, niul the first voluntary movement o; 
the chick is made. n 

Fifteenth day. Organs, vessels, bones, feathers, elosclj 
approaching in appearance to the natural state. 

Eighteenth day. Vital mechanism nearly developed, 
and t he first sign of life heard from the piping chick. 

Twenty-first day. The chick breaks the shell, and in two 


or three hours is quite active and lively. 

•atisu on Artificial Incubation,’ by W. HncknuU, Esin., p. ^6. 
t Ibid. 
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The exit of ll.o cluck from llio :.lioll is assuredly one of I 
I lie most interesting processes of animated nature ever inves¬ 
tigated l,y naturalists. It was supposed that the mother bird 
broke the shell; but. M. Reaumur has long since detailed the 
processes, and we ourselves have witnessed the evolution of 
the clock in theeccaloolmin by its own unassisted efforts, 1 lie 
French naturalist to whom we have just now referred thus 
explains some interesting facts:—‘1 have seen chicks conti¬ 
nue at work for two days together. Some again work in¬ 
cessantly; others take rest at intervals, according to their 
physical strength. 1 have observed some, in consequence 
of their impatience to see the light, begin to break the shell 
a great deal too soon; for they ought, before they make 
their exit, to have within them provision enough to servo 
for twenly-lbur hours without taking food, and for this pur¬ 
pose the uuronsumed portion of the jolk enters through 
the navel. The chicle indeed which comes out of the shell 
before taking up all the yolk is certain to droop and die a few 
days after it is hatched. The help which 1 have occasion¬ 
ally tried to give to several of them towards their deliverance 
has afforded me an opportunity of observing those which 
bad begun to break their shells before this was accom¬ 
plished : and I have opened many eggs much fractured, in 
each of which the cluck had as yet much of the yolk not 
absorbed. Resides, some chicks have greater obstacles to 
overcome than others, since all shells are not of an equal 
thickness nor of an equal consistence; and I think, it pro¬ 
bable that the same inequality takes place in the lining 
membrane. The shells of the eggs ol‘ birds of various spe¬ 
cies are of a thickness proportional to the strength of the 
chick that, is obliged to break through them.’* 

If the chick should be glued to the shell, as sometimes j 
occurs, and is indicated by the faintness of its chip, and 
the nun-enlargement of the fracture for some hours, it must 
be assisted (hut not until the necessity is fully a.-certained) 
in its liberation ‘ with a key, or some such instrument, and ; 
by cutting the membrane with the points of a pair of sc is- | 
sors. The operation, ihough painful to the chick, does not \ 
prove mortal; for it is no sooner freed than it exhibits as 
much vigour its any other chick of its age.’+ Hut unless the 
chick, after a full day’s ellbrt, is found unable to chip the shell, 
from weakness or adhesion to its envelope, it is better not 
to assist it in its extrication; for in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred aid proves ineffectual, through the injury indicted 
upon the delicate organization of the bird; or more pro¬ 
bably the previous weakness or imperfection of the chick, 
which occasioned the necessity for assistance, also oecu- j 
sinus its death at the moment of its birth, and would take ; 
place even if its disengagement were ellected without any ! 
injury. 

There is a caution 1o be observed in all cases regarding I 
the eggs when the chicks are on the verge of maturity; i 
they should not be stirred when within two days of the j 
evolvcmont of the chicks. If any circumstances render it i 
absolutely necessary to do so, care should bo taken to place j 
them with the broad end inclining upwards, as the beak of j 
the chick is then in its proper position; and if this he J 
reversed, the chick becomes unable to chip the shell, and 
must therefore die. 

Chickens should bo fed the day after their birth with 
crumbs of bread soaked in milk or with the yolk of an egg 
boiled hard, and they will quickly learn to eat curds, grits, 
and bat ley-nigtal and milk: if not designed for immediate j 
use, they should soon get raw corn, and occasionally altera¬ 
tives of green food, such as bruised leeks, nettles, lettuces, &e. 
For the first week they should be confined to the house alto¬ 
gether ; after that time they may he let out for a short time in 
the sun, and gradually habituated to the weather. To render 
the hen which lias already discharged her duty still inure 
productive to her owner, she is frequently confined to a 
coop, called in Surrey a rip, for some weeks after the chicks 
have seen the light. Her offspring duriug this time pass 
freely through the prison burs, returning at her call or on 
occasions of alarm to the maternal wings, and then 


disposition and temper. Before she attained her matronly 
character, she wa.t greedy, and always searching for f,.orf, 
fond of gadding about, and timid in the extreme. Now 
‘.incomes generous, self-denying, and intrepid; she 
sumes the fiery temper of the rock, and becomes a vnago 
in defence of her helpless brood. An anecdote is told 
by White, in his ‘Natural History of Selborne,’ of the 
punishment inflicted by some hens upon a hawk which 
had at different times killed their chickens. By some 
means this liuwk was caught, and the owner gave him 
up to the tender mercies of the bereaved mothers. In 
his own words, ‘Resentment suggested the laws of retalia¬ 
tion. He clipped the hawk’s wings, cut olF his talons, and 
fixing a cork on his bill, threw him down among the brood 
hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene that eitsiud; 
the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge inspired were 
new, or at lea.->t such us had been unnoticed before. The 
exasperated matrons upbraided, they execrated, they in¬ 
sulted, they triumphed. In a word, they never desisted 
from buffeting their adversary till they had torn him iu a 
hundred pieces.* 

The same writer calls attention to the language of tho 
fowl, from a pleased twittering to a scream. A laying 
pullet utters a complacent soft note, but when she lias been 
delivered of an egg, her cackle of delight and importance 
is loud enough lo excite the sympathetic voices of all her 
companions; when her chickens are hatched, she has a 
different language, which is intelligible to her little ones. 
Tho crested cock has various notes: his tone and lan¬ 
guage, for such it is in effect, as ho calls his favourites to 
partake of the food which he gallantly scrapes for them, is 
of a very peculiar kind, and very different from liis ordinary 
voice that is so familiar to us. 

Poultry are the belter for high feeding from the very 
shell, and on this account the heaviest corn is often far 
cheaper for them in the end than tailings, as regards tlit* 
flesh, or the size and substantial goodness of the eggs. 
Yeung chickens may he put up for feeding us so li as the 
lieu has ceased to regard them, and before they lose their 
first good condition. When chickens ‘are wanted for do¬ 
mestic purposes, they are often left at liberty m the farm¬ 
yard, and if they have plenty of good food, they will lie in 
the most healthful state for the table, and rich and juicy iu 
flavour. Mr. Moubray ascertained that pullets hatched m 
March, if constantly high fed, laid eggs abundantly in the 
autumn; and if killed in the February or Match following, 
were so excessively fat from the run of tho yard as to open 
more like Michaelmas geese than chickens. Experienced 
poulterers will fatten fowls in two or throe weeks w ith the 
aid of grease, which gives a luscious, but, in our judgment, 
a very disagreeable flavour to the flesh, which, though not 
actually diseased, is very inferior to that of tile fowl fed at 
large iu the common way at tho barn-door. 

The practice of cramming poultry by the hand is quite 
common. A machine for this purpose is used in France, 
by which one man can cram fifty birds in Italian hour. It is 
somewhat on the principle of a forcing-pump. The throats 
of the birds are held open by the operator until they are 
gorged through a pipe, which conveys the food from a re¬ 
servoir below placed on a stool. In fifteen days, fowls are 
said to attain the highest state of fatness and flavour by this 
feeding. In addition to the ordinary paste of barley-meat 
or meal made into little halls with milk, tho dried seeds and 
leaves of nettles have been rc< unintended by the continental 
jioulterers, some of whom give a little henbane-seed to in¬ 
duce sleep, while others put out the eyes of the prisoners 
as the most effectual way of keeping them in a state of dark¬ 
ness, which is considered essefud to their becoming rapidly 
lilt; anil under the pretext of relieving them from the iui- 
tation of vermin, they pluck the feathers from their heads, 
hollies, and wings. While fowls are thus preparing for the 
kuifu, though their bodies are closely confined, their hinder 
parts are free for evacuation and cleanliness, and their 
heads are at liberty to take iu fresh supplies of nutvi- 


liopping out again to the inexpressible misery of their im¬ 
prisoned mother, who is kept in this state of confinement 
until she becomes indifferent to the chickens and disposed 
to lay again. 

The courage of the hen in defence of her offspring has 
been a common theme of admiration ; the force of her ma¬ 
ternal solicitude effects tho must surprising change in her 

• ■ Domestic Habit* of birds.’ library t if £nl<lrtaimny J£nvw/Udyi, • 
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men!. 

Th<* practice of making capons (emasculating the males! is 
practised a little in some of the English counties, and veiy 
much in France, where the females are also rendered im-a- 
palile of breeding, and termed in their unsexed condition 
pint/ariit’.i, in order lo give them the tendency to fatten. An 
inch ion is made near the parts, and through this the linger is 
introduced to take hold of and bring away tho genitals, but 
eo carefully as not to injure the intestines i the wound, is then 
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stitched up ami rubbed with oil or grease; and the comb 
(which appears to be an unnecessary and gratuitous pain 
and insult to the sufferer) is often cut off. The females are 
treated much in the same way, when they do not promise 
well for laying or when they have ceased to be fertile; they 
are deprived of the ovarium. The subsequent treatment is 
similar to that in the former case. Care is taken to give 
them good food for three or four days, and during that 
time to keep them in a place of moderate temperature, to 
avoid the danger of gangrene, which, considering the time 
of the year—midsummer, when the operation is usually 
performed—is a very probable consequence. Pullets of the 
largest breed are selected for the purpose, as they yield the 
greatest weight to the poulterer; and if employed in hatch¬ 
ing. cover the greatest number of eggs. 

Cuvier states that the capon may he taught to hutch eggs 
and to act the part of a good nurse, with a little hell round 
his neck to supply the want of a good voice. He asserts 
that the natural courage and energy of this bird are not 
abated by the alh. alien of his condition, in which his auda¬ 
city enables him to impose on the cocks and hens, so that 
they allow him to strut about with his former gait of conse¬ 
quential importance and to fulfil his duties without inter¬ 
ference or molestation. This seems incredible, as a bold and 
haughty spirit under such circumstances is unnatural in 
the extreme. The pallidness of his head and the diminu- 
tivoness of his comb and gills indicate the contrary disposi¬ 
tion, and ho is so despised by the other fowls that they will 
hardly condescend to roost with him. 

Mr. Young, in liis ‘ Report of the County of Sussex,’ says 
that, much art and attention are requisite to make capons, 
and that the Sussex breed are too long in the body for sue 
cess in the operation, by which many are lost. A perfectly 
fat capon will weigh from seven to ten pounds. 

As soon as fowls are rendered sufficiently fat, they should 
l>e killed, or they will lose llesli and become unhealthy. 
The most humane and expeditious mode of putting them to 
death is by a smart blow with a blunl-odgod stick, such as 
a child’s bat, at the back of the neck. Higglers break the 
vertebra; of the neck by a sudden twist, anil never bleed 
fowls, as this mode of dispatching them dries up the juices 
of the llesh. They bleed turkeys and geese however, after 
a stunning blow in the neck, not by cutting the. throat, but 
by an incision in the upper part of the mouth. 

Store fowls will feed well upon the tailings of corn, pota¬ 
toes, and insects, and require little attention except when 
laving, during which time the food for the hens should be 
abundant, and their roostitig-places dry and warm. 

The diseases of all poultry principally arise from cold 
and moisture. Rheumatism decidedly arises from this 
cause. During or after moulting in a wet season, fowls fre¬ 
quently become diseased, as is evident from their drooping 
appearance, swelled and watery eyes, and the dropsical 
affections of the leys. Severe laying also sometimes causes 
emaciation and illness, which give way to a more healthy 
condition after the moulting season, if they have good food 
and dry weather. 

Chickens are very subject, in wet or variable weather, to 
a disease called the chip, which appears in about a fortnight 
after their birth, when they arc changing their leathers. 
Warmth and sunshine arc the only restoratives within our 
knowledge. 

The roup is properly an imposthume upon the rump, 
which is cured or relie; ed by opening, squeezing, and bath¬ 
ing with warm water. Air. Moubray however, who is a good 
practical authority, states that the roup is a general term lor 
all diseases, though it is cliielly applied to catarrh, which 
is indicated by watery eyes and running at the nostrils. This 
last disease resembles glanders in horses, and is infectious, 
and generally fatal. As all these diseases originate in mois¬ 
ture, dryness and warmth are the best counteracting influ¬ 
ences. The nostrils should be washed with soap and water, 
and the eyes with milk and water. Mr. Moubray recom¬ 
mends a pepper corn in dough at first, to impart warmth, 
and afterwards calomel three times a week as a finish to 
1m cure. 

We have laid the trachea of a chicken dying of the gapes 
(which is the incipient stage of roup) cut and opened, and 
have taken out narrow worms, about half an inch in length, 
which lay imbedded in a serous fluid. A medical gentle¬ 
man, now in the county of Kent, has frequently cured fowls 
of the same disease by putting the upper part of a feather, 
Bitrfniivu? f.bo nurnose, down the trachea, turning it round, 


and thus bringing up the worm, which he thinks is the solo 
cause of the disease. It may however be the effect of the 
malady, as is the opinion of many. 

The pip, which the same individual considers analogous 
to the thrush in the human kind (and which is probably a 
modification of roup), lio cures, not by scraping roughly, but 
by an application of powdered borax dissolved in tincture of 
myrrh and water, and rubbed on tlie tongue with a camel- 
hair brush two or three times a day. This at the same time 
assists the bowels. The flux is not uncommon. Solid corn 
is the most certain remedy for this disease. Taken at the 
commencement, it. is rarely serious, but if once established 
in the constitution, it becomes incurable, and, according 1o 
some, contagious. For constipation, bran or pollard, with 
milk, beet leaves, and lettuces, afford a certain cure. 

Much of the foregoing matter applies to the rearing and 
management of all poultry. The succeeding observations 
will he brief. 

Turkeys * —Till! greatest weight to which our domesti¬ 
cated turkey can be mado to attain is 30lbs., and a turkey 
of even half this weight is ‘ a dainty dish.’ 

‘The varied plumage of the bird in the domesticated stale 
is well known to every one ; and in no species is that sure 
mark of subjection to man more strongly seen. Every 
gradation of colour, from its original bronze, passing into 
buff, and in many instances into pure white, may he ob¬ 
served in these strutting denizens of our farmyards.’ (Ant > 
Monthly Magazine, ‘ Recreations in Natural History.’) The 
bronze or copper-coloured is not considered hardy, nor often 
reared, and the varieties may he stated to be only two-fold, 
the dark-coloured and the light. 

The dark-coloured birds are most prized for size and 
hardihood. Notwithstanding the great price which may be 
obtained for turkeys in London when fat, the finest young 
birds may he purchased in Ireland, tit for cramming, in Sep¬ 
tember and October, from 4.v. to 5v. a couple, and the light- 
coloured and smaller ones frequently from 2s. (it/, to as-. i»/. 
a couple. 

Turkeys* though extremely delieate ill their infancy, 
become very hardy, and, if permitted, will roost on the 
highest trees, in the cold dry nights of winter, without, .suf¬ 
fering injury. The hen, which lays many eggs early in 
spring, sits thirty days, and covers from twelve to fifteen 
eggs. It is unnecessary for the turkey cock, as is the ease 
with gallinaceous fowl, to be in constant intercourse 
with the hen (luring her period of laying. Two visits from 
him in that season are sufficient to impregnate all the eggs. 
She is a very steady sitter, and must lie removed to her food 
and supplied with water, for she would never leave her nest. 
She wants the alertness and courage and sagacity of the 
common lien, and might bo called a fool with much more 
propriety than the goose, w hich is an intelligent bird. The 
turkey hen is incapable of teaching her young ones how to 
pick up their food, on which account a poultry-maid should 
always attend them until they are reared. 

‘The author of “Tabella Ctharia” proves it upon the bird 
that it is “so stupid or timorous that if you balance a bit of 
straw on his head, or draw a lino of chalk on the ground 
from his beak, he fancies himself loaded, or so hound that 
lie will remain in the same position till hunger forces him 
to move. We made the experiment.” We never did ; but 
we doubt it not, though wo cannot accept it as proof of stu¬ 
pidity. How much wit maybe necessary to balance a straw 
may be doubtful; but gallant chanticleer lias never been 
charged either with tear or folly, and yet you have only to 
take him from his perch, place him on the table by candle¬ 
light, hold his beak down to the table, and draw a lino with 
chalk from it, so as to catch liis eye, and there the bird will 
remain spell-bound, till a bystundor, rubbing out the line, or 
diverting his attention from it, breaks the clmim. Many a 
fowl have wo fascinated in our boyish days.’t 

On account ofthe constitutional delicacy of this bird, the 
hatching should not be commenced too early in the spring, 
and when the chicks arc hatched they should be guarded 
from the extremes of heat and cold for some weeks. Rain 
is almost always fatal to them in their early stage, third,' 
boiled eggs, and barley or oat meal, kneaded with milk (or 
water, in case milk should produce looseness), potatoes, 
nettles, parsley, Swedish turnips, with chopped beet-leaves, 
after a little time, is their proper food. As they retain so 

• For n mo»t lively im»l interesting account of tlilaliinl, we woulil refer tho 
reader to • Ornithological Jliography,’ by nit American, London, 1831, 

t Ibid, 
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much of their original wild nature as to stray a considerable 
distance, if permitted, the lien should be tied or cooped for 
at least six weeks, when the chicks will bo hardy enough to 
follow her about, under the vigilant eye however of the 
poultry-maid, who should beware of their being caught 
by a shower. 

They are soon familiarised to the society of fowls in the 
poultry or farm yard. Without the advantage of the latter, 
it is an unprofitable speculation to rear any description of 
poultry on a large scale; but where a farmer’s yard presents 
facilities, the economy of having all those kinds to which 
the soil and climate are suitable, is considerable. Tho only 
caution with regard to turkeys, where gallinaceous birds are 
numerous, is to liavo separate houses for them nt night. 
These should be very lofty and well ventilated. They may 
be altogether open to the air in front, tho doors beiug of 
trellis-work. Fowls (which are equally unsocial with the 
capons of their own kind) have a strong disinclination to 
roost with them 

When well grown, turkeys supply themselves in their 
ramblings so far as to require food only when leaving 
their house in the morning and returning at night. The 
dianccs of rearing a second brood are not so great as to ren¬ 
der it expedient to make the trial. 

After six months turkeys may be crammed like fowls, 
but they require a much longer period to render them fully 
fat. Those great birds which are sent to tho London 
market about Christmas, principally from Norfolk, fre¬ 
quently weighing from twenty to twenty-five pounds, arc 
usually cocks from tliu preceding year. 

Great numbers of turkeys are reared in Ireland, where 
the climate is congenial to tlieir nature, and no doubt the 
housewives of that country will improve in the art of fattening 
them, from the facilities with which poultry may now be 
brought to the great English markets. 

Guinea Duel. —This bird, which is not much larger than 
I lie common barn-door fowl, is of beautiful form and 
plumage, and though not a source of profit to the peasant’ 
who rears poultry for immediate sale, is usually kept where 
there is proper accommodation, as much on account of the 
excellence and abundance of tho eggs (which, though small, 
arc well-flavoured) as for the sake of the llcsli, which is 
prized in the London markets when the season of pheasant- 
eating ceases. The number of hens allowed to the male is 
about tho same as among the gallinaceous family. The 
cock, little distinguished in appearance from tlio female, is 
an attentive and affectionate mate, and even obtrusively so 
to his favourites, whom lie will attend to the nest, and re¬ 
main with until they have laid their eggs. 

Retaining some of their original wildness, Guinea fowl 
dislike the confinement of a house. For the purpose of lay¬ 
ing, they prefer shrubberies, elovcr-mcadows, or corn-fields, 
in which they will deposit tlieir eggs, unless closely watched. 
The Guinea hen is fruitful during the entire summer, 
but not earlier than May. On this account and the diffi¬ 
culty of rearing a late brood, it is more beneficial to keep 
* her entirely for laying, and to put the earlier eggs under 
a common hen or capon, which will cover from twenty to 
twenty-five, than to encourage the incubation of the natural 
parent, which is moreover indisposed to it, especially if under 
eovor. If left to her instinct, this bird would at a late 
season, in the open air, sit for the natural period, which is 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine days. 

The cock having the same dislike to incubation which 
characterises the male of pea-fowl, will destroy the eggs if 
he cau discover them. Though tho shell is remarkably 
hard, the chicks break through it at the proper moment, and 
arc soon after as vigorous and ready to eat as the young 
of any other tribe of poultry. 

The loud cry of these birds is not agreeable, but, like tlio 
scream of tlio pearfowl, it announces with certainty an ap¬ 
proaching change of wither. Tho lien utters a cry when 
she desires to yoost, to ball in her companions, to summon 
assistance, or to give notice of any of those alarms which 
• her sensibilities cause her to express with such energy of 
voice, and in all which cases she is sure, of receiving a 
ready sympathy. 

The same food which is suited to the young of gallinace¬ 
ous fowls and turkeys is good for the chicks of this kind; 
lint as they are not ofteu destined to the coops for fattening, 
a good deal of garden or field greon-food may be combined 
with tlieir grits. Sec. after the first month. They havu a 
great relish for insects of every kind, and thrive upon them 
P. C„ No. 1163. 


as well as upon hemp-seed. When designed for the table, 
they ought to be killed at an early age, ut which time the 
flesh is more juicy than that of other poultry, of the same 
age, and very like that of the pheasant, though when old it 
becomes exceedingly tough. [Pavonip.k.] 

Ducks .—The white duck, being the largest of the com¬ 
mon domesticated kinds, is perhaps the best for the poul¬ 
terer, though it is not deemed so delicate in flavour as the 
dark-coloured, such as that bred from intermixture with 
the Rhone dusk, which is also large. The Muscovy variety 
is said to be a good breeder. One drake is sufficient for five 
females. It is generally believed that the duck lays no 
more eggs than she can cover (from twelve to fifteen), but 
Mr. Moubray states that, if well fed, some ducks will lay a 
great nurnbor, and lie gives an instance of one laying an 
egg every day for eighty-five days. 

For a fortnight after their birth, ducklings should be kept 
from rushing into water, to which their instinct soon leads 
them; and with this view the mother is frequently confined 
(where there is any pond within her reach) to the rip, already 
described, which should be placed on a field of short grass 
with a flat dish of water near it. The ducklings waddle 
about in search of insects, and at the maternal cull return 
to tlio coop. This restraint upon the liberty of the poor 
mother should be avoided if circumstances permit, for tq 
protract her close confinement after more than four weeks 
sitting is a cruel restraint. It is very common to place 
duck-cggs under a hen, on account of her excellent qua¬ 
lities as a nurse. 

Any kind of meal is good for ducklings at first, and this 
may soon bo mixed with potatoes. Tho refuse of the 
kitchen will not only support but fatten them ; but to have 
them quickly and highly fattened, they should huve oatmeal 
made into paste. They will also devour any animal offal, 
and have no fastidiousness whatever. If allowed to follow a 
plough or attend on the gardener when his spade is at work, 
their greediness and activity in picking up worms are ex¬ 
treme; and for gobbling up snails and slugs and other such 
delicacies in the field or garden they are most useful, while 
they are at the same time putting themselves into high 
condition. Having no fastidiousness of appetite, they never 
require cramming, indeed they act as if they considered it 
their duty to get fat us quickly as possible, and therefore 
require no artificial aid. 

In a poultry-yard the ducks and geese are frequently 
lodged on the lower floor of the fovvl-houses, but it is better, 
if the locality will permit, to give them distinct chambers, 
particularly where a good pond (free from eels) is available; 
on tlie margin of this tlieir huts may be placed with very 
trifling labour, and an invisible paling* all round the water, 
constructed at bottom on the principle of the cage-trap, so 
as to prevent the ingress of rats or weasels, while it affords 
them a ready outlet, renders this department of ttie poultry 
establishment complete, though far too expensive for com¬ 
mon adoption. 

‘ Many families in Bucks derive a comfortable living 
from breeding and rearing ducks, tho greater part of which, 
the early ones at all events, are actually brought up by 
hand. The interior of the cottages of those who follow tlio 
occupation presents a very curious appearance to the 
stranger, being furnished with boxes, pens, 8ec., arranged 
round the walls for tho protection of the tender charge of the 
good wife, whose whole tiu’i and attention are taken up 
with this branch of domestic economy.’* 

Geese .—The proportion of females to the males is the 
same as in the duck tribe, and the period of incubation and 
the number of eggs that may lie set correspond exactly. 
The goose lays in a mild spring very early, and on this ac¬ 
count (but only with high corn-feeding in the previous 
winter, and stimulating food during the entire breeding 
season) two broods may be had in tin same year. Unlike 
the peacock and the Guinea cock, the gander is not only in¬ 
disposed to do any mischief to the nests, bpt is very attentive 
to the hatching birds, whom he vigilantly protects as he sits 
patiently by; nor is his protection, as lie accompanies the 
young gulls in due course, less creditable to his paternal 
character. The goose is a very steady sitter, but usually 
rises often enough to drink and take sustenance, without 
its being necessary to remove her from her nest for the 
purpose. 

The early treatment of the gulls or goslings is similar to 


* Such may be seen nt the Zoological 
f Moubray. 


Gnrilen in the Region's Park, Ixuidon. 
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that of ducklings. The mother should bo penned up for 
some days upon dry grass, but neither too early nor very 
late in the uay; beet leaves or other green food may be 
mixed even'with the early diet, if immediate fattening be 
not the object. 

Green geese arc brought very early to the London market, 
tmd are worth at first from 8s. to 12#. eaeh: they can be 
made quite fat with oat-meal and peas, and skimmed 
milk or butter-milk, when from four to six months old: 
many piefer oats alone. 

The management of them in the vicinity of London is 
thus detailed in a communication to Mr. Moubray :— 

‘Cleanliness, punctuality, and regularity prevail; the 
business is conducted, as it were, hy machinery, rivalling the 
vibrations of the pendulum in uniformity of movement. 
The grand object of preparing, not geese only, but poultry 
in general, fur market, in as short a time as possible, is 
effected solely by paying unremitting attention to their 
wants; in keeping them thoroughly clean; in supplying 
them with proper food (dry, soft, and green), water, exerci r 
ground, &c. .On arriving at the feeders, they are classed 
according to condition, &c.: they soon become reconciled to 
their new abode and to each other. They are fed three 
times a day; and it is truly astonishing how soon they 
acquire the knowledge of the precise time; marching from 
the exercise-ground to the pens like soldiers in close 
column. Goslings, or young geese, come to hand generally 
about the month of March, after which a regular and constant 
supply arrives weekly throughout, the season. At first they 
are fed on soft meat, consisting of prime barley or oat meal, 
afterwards on dry corn. An idea prevails with many that any 
sort of corn will do for poultry : this is a grand mistake. 
Those who feed largely know better, and invariably make it 
a rule to buy the bust. The Messrs. Boyce of Stratford, 
whose pens are capable of holding the extraordinary num¬ 
ber of four thousand geese, independent of ducks, turkeys, 
&c., consume twenty coombs of oats daily, exclusive of 
other food.’ 

But though green geese bring an enormous price in the 
spring, if thoroughly fat, farmers generally find it more protit- 
aldc to feed goslings on the stubbles, where they supply them¬ 
selves with the best food without cost, and become suffi¬ 
ciently fat at Michaelmas, when aniicnt custom renders 
them a favourite dish. 

' At Mk-hnnlxnas hy right <livin«\ 

Gertie nr® ordained to blued ut Michael’* shrine.’ 

In the neighbourhood of tho extensive commons in Eng¬ 
land great numbers of geeso are kept. 

' Nnuglit in Tisrles* mado; on tin? barren liealli 
The ahovUenl teuils lii* Hock, tbut daily crop 
Tlioir vnrdunt dinner from tho mossy turf 
StilSoioiit; ufter thorn tho oncklinKK (MJ sc. 

Close grazer, litids wherewith to ease her want.' 

Phillips’» * Cyder.' 

But from the system pursued by tlic monopolising farmers 
of turning large Itoeks of sheep to consume the growing blade, 
the poor geese have short commons indeed, and gain little 
except air and exercise by their ramblings. The cottagers 
however supply them with the refuse of their gardens, and 
the goslings, when the harvest comes in, are bought up by the 
farmers, and fattened on their stubbles. 

Though young geese are subject to a disease ealled the 
cramp, the greater number of those which die in summer 
are destroyed by starvation, and the change from corn, and 
other nutritive food, to tho miserable herbage which the 
fields and commons yield; and this constitutes their chief 
diet until the harvest season. Cold aud wet weather are 
often fatal to them in the earlier months, if they be neg¬ 
lected. Much mortality also prevails amongst grown geese, 
wherever the horrible system of plucking them alive pre¬ 
vails, as in Lincolnshire and in Ireland.* It is generally 
urged in excuse for this barbarity, that feathers are most 
elastic and valuable before the period of moulting, and that 
geese have been thus treated ever since feather-beds came 
into fashion. The offence carries some punishment with it; 
for it renders the flesh very tough, and in many respects 
deteriorates tho valuo of a bird, if it does not destroy it 
altogether; but the immediate gain from the feathers coun¬ 
terbalances this and every humane consideration. 

The cramming system is practised in France, whetl the 
object is to render the liver unnaturally enlarged by dis¬ 
ease, with circumstances of great cruelty. Wo do not intend 


to give any information upon practices which we cannot re¬ 
commend, and which we strougly condemn. 

Mggs .—Tho most certain way of preserving eggs fresh is 
by greasing them with some unctuous matter, or immersing 
them in a strong solution of lime. In packing, they should 
bo laid on end ; for otherwise the yolks, preserving their cen¬ 
tre of gravity, fall to the lowest side, uml by adhesion to it 
become tainted sooner than if they were suspended in the 
centre. 

The only management, besides warmth and high feeding, 
by which a perpetual succession of eggs can be obtained in 
winter, is by having pullets and hens of different ages, 
which, moulting at different periods, are nut all incapacitated 
from laying contemporaneously. 

POUND. [Standards of Weight.] 

POUSSIN, NICHOLAS, was born at Andely in Nor¬ 
mandy, in 1594. He was descended of a noble family, but 
reduced in fortune by the part they had taken in the civil 
wars. Evincing an early inclination for drawing, he formed 
an acquaintance with an artist named Quentin Varin, and 
obtained his father’s consent to adopt painting as a profes¬ 
sion, of which Varin taught him the rudiments. At 1* 
he visited Paris, and received lessons from Ferdinand Elio, 
a Flemish portrait-painter, but in a few months quitted 
hiiq, having already outstripped his capability of instruction. 
He now applied himself to the study of composition, in 
which he made great progress by an attentive consideration 
of some prints after llaft'aelle anu Giulio Romano, and care¬ 
ful copies from casts from the antique. Some of bis earliest 
efforts in painting were the pictures in the church of tho 
Capuchins at Blois, and some Bacchanalian subjects for tho 
chateau of Chiverny. At Paris he became acquainted with 
Marino, the Italian poet, who invited him to Rome, but 
being at that time engaged on the picture of the Death of the 
Virgin, he was compelled to decline the invitation; in 1624 
however he was enabled to undertake the journey. His 
friend received him with kindness, and introduced him to 
the notice of the cardinal Barberini, nephew of pope Urban 
VIII.; but that dignitary being sent on a legation to France 
and Spain, and Murino soon after dying, Poussin found 
himself deprived of the support that he expected in a 
foreign city, and without the means of subsistence other than 
hy the exercise of his art. To supply his wants, lie painted 
many pictures which lie sold for scarcely more than 
the money they cost for canvas and colour, and two battle- 
pieces in particular only produced him fourteen crowns the 
pair. He formed an intimacy with Francis du Qtiesnoy, 
the sculptor, called II Fiammingo, with whom he lodged, 
and together with that eminent man he studied and made 
models after the most celebrated statues and bas-reliefs. 
Tlie works of Raffaelle were however the greatest attrac¬ 
tion to Poussin, and he studied them with intense devotion. 

On the return of the cardinal Barberini to Rome, he 
liberally patronised Poussin, who painted for him his cele¬ 
brated picture of the Death of Gormanieus, and the taking 
of ,1 erusalem by the emperor Titus. His patron also pro¬ 
cured for him the commission to paint a large picture of 
the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, for St. Peter’s, which 
is now in the pontifical palace of Monte Cavello. These 

! reductions established his reputation, and rocommended 
litn to tho friendship of the Cavalicro del Pozzo, for whom 
he painted his first series of the Seven Sacraments uf the 
Church of Rome, which were afterwards brought to Eng¬ 
land, and are now in the possession of the Duke of Rutland, 
at Bclvoir Castle, but one of them was unfortunately 
destroyed in the fire which occurred there in 1816. He 
afterwards painted another set of the Sacraments, executed 
in 1644 and 1647, with variations, for M. de Chantelou, 
which were among the principal attractions of tlve Orleans 
collection, and were purchased hy the late Duke of Bridge- 
water for 4900 guineas, and now are in the collection of 
Lord Francis Egerton. 

The celebrity which Poussin had now attained induced 
Louis XIII., in 1639, to desire his return to France, which 
took place in the following year, when he was appointed prm- 
;ipal painter to the king, and had apartments assigned him 
in the Tuileries. Ho was commissioned to paint an altar- 
piece for the chapel of St. Grrroain-m-Laye, where he pro¬ 
duced his admirable work of the Last Supper, and was 
engaged to decorate the gallery of the Louvre, for which he 
hud prepared tins designs and some of the cartoons, rep re - 
sonting the Labours of Hercules, when the criticisms of his 
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depart again to Rome, to obtain leave to do which he feigned 
a desire to settle some private matters and to fetch his wife 
to France. He quitted that country in 1G42, with a deter¬ 
mination, which ho adhered to, never to return. He 
resided in Rome, passing his time in diligent .practice 
of his art, and in the strictest simplicity and privacy of 
living, until the year 1665, when he died, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. 

Speaking of the style of this eminent painter, Mr. Fuseli 
observes, * Though Poussin abstracted the theory of his pro¬ 
portions from the antique, he is seldom uniform and pure 
in his style of design; ideal only in parts, and oftener 
so in female than in male characters, lie supplies, like 
Pietro Testa, antique heads and torsos with limbs and 
extremities transcribed from the model. As a colourist he 
was extremely unequal. Into the Deluge, and the Plague 
of the Philistines, he transfused the very hues of the ele¬ 
ments whose ravages lie represented, whilst numbers of his 
other pictures are deformed by crudity and patches. The 
excellence of Poussin in landscape is universally allowed, 
and when it is the chief object of bis picture, precludes ail 
censure; but considered as tho scene or background of an 
historical subject, tho care with which he executed it, the 
predilection which he had for it, often made him give it an 
importance which it ought not to have; it divides our atten¬ 
tion, and from an accessory, becomes a principal part.* 

Poussin was a profound admirer of the antique, and his 
mind seems to have been strongly imbued with a venera¬ 
tion for classic forms. No painter amongst the moderns 
appears to have so greatly excited his admiration as llaf- 
faelle. In the sublimity of his conceptions, ho is in some 
instances little inferior to that great master, nor is lie much 
less so in the beauty ot his female forms, the grace and 
dignity of liis attitudes, and liis admirable expression of the 
passions. liis compositions evidence an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with Iho true principles of art. They are simple, grand, 
ami impressive; whilst his draperies are disposed with classi¬ 
cal grace and his costumes rigidly correct. 

(Bryan's Dictionary; ‘Note,’ by Fuseli, to Pilkiugtoa’s 
Dictionary; Biogruphie Univcrselle.) 

POUSSIN, GASFAll, was born at Rome, in 1613. His 
family was originally French, and bore the name of Dughet, 
but his father had settled at Rome, and Nicholas Poussin 
having married his sister, ho acquired the appellation of 
Gaspar Poussin. lie studied under his brother-in-law, by 
whose advice he adopted landscape painting, and soon be¬ 
came one of the most celebrated practitioners in that branch 
of art. His early works are somewhat hard, but a contem¬ 
plation of the pictures of Claude induced him to adopt a 
more mellow effect. Ho is said to have acquired such a 
facility of execution, that he could paint a large landscape in 
a single day. liis pictures represent tho most interesting 
prosnects in tlio vicinity of Rome, Tivoli, and Frascati, His 
touch is firm and vigorous, and the foliage of each tree and 
plant bears the peculiar character of its species. The 
massing of his pictures is simple and grand, and the manage¬ 
ment of the chiaroscuro very fine. Every variety of effect 
may be discovered in his works, from the utmost serenity to 
the most terrific convulsions of nature, and each appro¬ 
priately treated. His pictures are sometimes embellished 
with figures by Nicholas Poussin, usually representing 
some subject of history or fable. There ure a few slight but 
masterly etchings by this great artist; they arc a act of 
four circular landscapes, and a act of four landscapes length¬ 
ways. He died at Rome, in 16*5. He had a blether John 
Dughet, called also Poussin, bom in Rome about 1614, 
who was an engraver, but of little note. (Bryan’s Dictio¬ 
nary ; Bingraphie Universcile.) 

POWER (Mechanics). The present article is not in¬ 
tended to enter deeply into the subject, but only to re- 
movo various fallacies connected with the use of tho word 
power, which frequently perplex and confuse those who 
attempt to study mechanics without the aid of mathe¬ 
matics. 

Tbo word power has obtained a technical meaning which 
seems to be almost peculiar to tho popular treatises. From 
among the numerous combinations which occur in ma¬ 
chinery, the lever, inclined plane, wheel and axle, pulley, 
and screw have been selected, and named mechanical 
powers. Some have treated those as all different principles; 
some have usserted that they are reducible to tho lever jmd 
inclined plane, others to tho lever only : but it is generally 
assorted that all mechanical contrivance is reducible to ono 


or other of those. To which of them the very powerful 
machine (in its way) which men call a cannon is tube re¬ 
ferred we do not know, not seeing any great likeness in it 
either to a lever, inclined plane, wheel anil axle, pulley, or 
screw. Again, the notions of the theories of these powers 
are as various as those of their arrangement: some say that 
all are creators of power, some that all are powers except 
the simple pulley, some that none are powers, some that 
they are losses of power. Those who deny that any of the 
adaptations aoovo mentioned give power, look for their 
meaning of the word in the ad ion of what are thence called 
agents, as in the muscular strength of men and animals, 
the force of wind, the fall of water, tho expansion of steam 
or explosive gases, Sic. Admitting that all these agents are 
well entitled to the name of powers, it is nevertheless diffi¬ 
cult to refuse that name to a machine. Watch the effect of 
a largo ernno in unloading a vessel, compare it with what 
the same men could do by their unaided (or rather, un¬ 
adapted) strength in the same time, and it will be impos¬ 
sible to deny that the machine gives power. 

The cause of all this confusion and diversity of opinion as 
to the way of stating facts which every one knows, arises 
from tho word power being taken in two different senses, 
that which is true of ono of its meanings being untrue of 
another. In the first sense, power is gained whenever any 
thing is done quicker or better at the same expense, or in 
as effective a manner at less expense; whenever the advan¬ 
tage gained, or the disadvantage avoided, is worth more 
than the trouble and cost of lliu means employed. In tho 
second sense, power is gained when a new adaptation is in¬ 
troduced, by which an existing agent is made apparently 
stronger. To find different phrases for these different 
things, let us say that power in tho first sense means 
that which produces beueficiul effect, and that power 
in tho second sense means that which produces mechanical 
advantage : these last words have been often used by writers 
in the same sense as the technical word power. 

Beneficial effect may bo produced in various ways, with¬ 
out mechanical advantage, but tbo benefit, as fur as it is of 
a physical character, will generally bo found to consist in a 
saving of useless labour. Thus, in the division of labour, 
than which nothing produces more of beneficial effect, there 
is not only tho moral benefit, namely, the making the hu¬ 
man agent fitter for his work by giving him a more limited 
range of occupations, but the actual saving of tho labour of 
laying down ono tool and taking up another. Again, 
when loaded carriages are dismissed down an inclined plane 
and made to draw up tho empty ones, there is no gain in a 
mechanical point of view, for the momentum which is gained 
by the empty carriages is lost by the loaded ones; but the 
momentum lost by the loaded carriages is no loss, since 
there is no use in their delivering their contents with a great 
velocity, while tho momentum abstracted is applied to a 
beneficial purpose. Thirdly, a simple pulley gives no me¬ 
chanical advantage whatever, since the weight on one side, 
when the pulley is at rest, must be equal to that on the 
other. If however we compare the effect of this machine in 
raising weights with the carriage of t hem up a ladder, we see at 
once a beneficial effect, amounting to a saving of the greater 
part of the labour. With a pulley, the labourer has not to 
carry himself up to the height required and down agaift. 
Fourthly, when the traces by which horses draw are inclined 
at a proper angle, a part of the drawing power is taken oil', 
and applied in lifting the carriage off the road and lessening 
the friction, so that the diminished draught is better able to 
do the remaining work than if the whole draught were ap¬ 
plied to the whole friction. Here is no gain of power in the 
mechanical sense, though the alteration is certainly a double 
gain (no matter how slight a ono)of beneficial effect, for tho 
carnage is more easily drawn and the road is less worn. 
Numberless instances might be cited in which real benefit 
is a consequence of mere adaptation, even w it bout the pro¬ 
duction of what is called power in treatises on mechanics. 

In treating of the second meaning of tho word power, or 
its synonym, mechanical advantage, we must separately 
consider a machine just balanced, and one in which nn ad¬ 
ditional force applied gives motion. Supnoso a lever, one 
arm of which OA is ten times as long as tlio other OB, und 
suppose that the arms balance each other. A pull of one 
puund at A will then support (so it seems) ten pounds at B, 
for the first will certainly equilibrate tho second, or prevent 
motion. Nevertheless, it is not true that one pound sup¬ 
ports ten pounds; nor can one pound, by any contrivance 
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whatsoever, be made to support, more than ono pound. 
"In the case boforo us, A acts against one pound, but not ono 
pound of B ; it is A and B together, eleven pounds in all, 
which oppose a ‘resistance of eleven pounds offered by the 
support or pivot O. The weight B is equivalent to two 
pressures, one downwards, at O, of eleven pounds, one up¬ 
wards, at A, of one pound. The frame on which the pivot 
rests neutralises the first, tl»o pull at A neutralises the 
second. To say that A supports B, would be an assertion like 
that of a person who should say that he had paid 11/. with 



1 /., and should forget that he had borrowed 10/. elsewhere; 
and in the above system there is neither gain nor loss of 
force in any manner. When the weight B is lifted from 
the ground, and attached to the end of tlio lever, and when 
at the same moment the hand was applied at A, there is a 
pressure of eleven pounds applied to the earth at O. But 
all this pressure was first taken from the earth, ten pounds 
of it by the removal of the weight B, and the remaining 
pound by diminution of the weight of the person pulling; 
for a person who pulls downwards at a rope in such a man¬ 
ner as to supply the place of a pound weight at the end of 
the rope, lessens his weight by one pound. 

In the preceding manner it may be shown that every 
machine in which A, the less, balances B, tho greater, is a 
case of the following kind:—B is equivalent to certain 
forces, P, Q, R, &c., applied at various points of the system, 
and to C, equal and opposite to A. Imagine P, Q, ll. See. 
and C substituted for B, then P, Q, R. &c. are counterba¬ 
lanced by the resistance of the parts of the machine, and 
C, and C only, is counterbalanced by A. It .may also he 
shown that the whole pressure upon the earth is just what 
it would be if the macnine were dismantled, and its parts, 
together with the weights, laid upon the ground. 

Let us now consider the machine in motion. The para¬ 
dox about power here is, that the smaller weight is made 
to lift the greater; for example, that a pressure, say of one 
pound, applied to the handle of a crane, lifts a weight of 
say twenly pounds. As long as no more precise mode of 
expression is employed, the paradox continues :—the smaller 
weight does lift the greater. To take tho simplest case, 
suppose that tho descent uf a smaller weight causes the 
ascent of a greater, as in an inclined plane with a pulley. 
It is now obvious that before the larger weight B can rise 
c through AC, the smaller weight 
A must fall through a length 
equal to BC. In any machine 
in which the hand, exerting a 
pressure of one pound, balances 
a weight of twenty pounds, the 
hand, when put in motion to raise the weight, will move 
twenty times as fast as the weight. It is then ono pound 
moved through twenty feet, which is mechanically equiva¬ 
lent to twenty pounds moved through ono foot, and the pa¬ 
radox disappears. It is usual to express this By saying that 
what is gained in power is lost in time ; but instead of this 
axiom, which only indirectly expresses the truth, it is better 
to say that a less weight cannot cause the ascent of a greater 
through' a given height, without descending through a 
height greater in the same proportion as that by which the 
greater weight exceeds the less. Perhaps the easiest mode 
of balancing tho power applied and the work done is as fol¬ 
lows Suppose one pound descending through four feet 
raises four pounds through one foot,we have then applied the 
descent of one pound through one foot four times, and pro¬ 
duced the ascent of one pound through one foot four times. 
The only difference is, that in the applied power it is the 
same pound which moves over four different feet, while in 
the produced effect there are four different pounds moving 
over the same foot. Tho machine is nothing but an adap¬ 
tation which enables the agent to effect the exchange just 
mentioned. And though the common notion that a machine 
gives power usually has reference to the substitution of 



greater weight with less velocity for a smaller weight with 
greater velocity, yet it frequently happens that the apparent 
power is gained by the contrary exchange, as in the com¬ 
mon grinding-wheel and in the lathe. Frequently also the 
beneficial effect arises from a reservoir of power which is 
given out in small quantities, as in a clock or watch, in 
which the exertion of raising a weight or coiling a spring is 
expended in minute quantities over one or more days. 

Without entering further into the preceding principle 
(for which, in its mathematical bearing, see Virtual Velo¬ 
cities), we will now touch upon some additional circum¬ 
stances connected with the use of a machine, still confining 
ourselves to simple exposition of these circumstances, and 
avoiding mathematical explanation. Suppose a crane by 
which a man, with a certain amount of labour, raises five . 
hundredweight through a height of ten feet, workiug all 
the while as if ho were raising half a hundredweight, by 
a simple pulley, from tho deck of a vessel to the wharf. If 
this five hundredweight were divided into ten portions of 
half a hundredweight each, and if each of these portions 
had a rope fastened to it, it would matter nothing, the man¬ 
ner of working being equally convenient in both cases, whe¬ 
ther he raised the whole at once by the crane, or the ten 
portions in succession by their several ropes. This supposes 
that there is no friction in the parts of the crane, and that 
its wheels can be moved without any exertion when un¬ 
loaded. Neither of these is true, for the friction of the 
loaded machine is considerable, and even the unloaded ma¬ 
chine costs some exertion to set it and keep it in motion. 
So far tlion the balance is in favour of raising tho ten sub¬ 
divisions of the five hundredweight in succession ; and wc 
now sco what those persons mean who say that a machine 
is a loss of power. But if we introduce the beneficial 
effect produced by the machine, we see that the subdivision 
of the weight is avoided, and that the labour thereby saved 
may he thousands or even millions of times that caused by 
the friction of the machine and the necessity of moving its 
wheels, &c. A little attention to such considerations as the 
preceding will prevent the reader, however unpractised in 
mechanical considerations, from being led away by accounts 
of perpetual motion [Motion] and of machines which are 
to work without power applied. 

The muscular power of men and animals, the force of 
wind, the fall of water, the expansive power of steam, &e. 
are real powers, the explanations of which lie in the secrets 
of the laws of life, gravitation, and chemistry. A machine 
is an adaptation of material elements to one or more pur¬ 
poses, the life of which is one or other of tho powers just 
mentioned. But nothing is more common than, in describ¬ 
ing tho wonderful effects of power and adaptation united, to 
lay the wonder on tho wrung part. Thus we can imagine a 
person describing the progress of mechanics in tho last cen¬ 
tury, by saying that' lace is made by steam, and mines 
which would be covered with water but for the application of 
science, are cleared for tho miners by machinery,’ In tho 
first instance tlio steam-power is but subordinate; horses or 
a water-mill might supply its place without any diminution ' 
of tho extraordinary part, which is the adaptation of ma¬ 
chinery to the performance of that which required so many 
and varied motions of the fingers. In the second instance, 
common pumps, or successions of them, would do as well 
as the machinery employod, if hands enough could be found 
to work them: tho wonder is the introduction of labour to 
any amount by the help of steam. The vulgar notion is 
that steam, as steam, can adapt itself to anything, and that 
machinery, as machinery, can work. 

POWER (Algebra). [Root.] 

POWER OP ATTORNEY. [Letter ok Attorney.] 

POWERS (Law). [Uses.] 

POWNALL, THOMAS, was born at Lincoln, in 1722. 
He went to America in 1733, and was elected governor of 
tho colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1757. In 1759 ho was 
appointed governor of New Jersey, and soon afterwards 
proceeded to South Carolina as governor and captain- 
general. Having solicited his rec&l, ho returned to Eng- • 
land in 1761. In 1768 he was elected a member of the 
House of Commons, and spoke frequently against the war 
with America. He retired to Bath in 1780, where he died 
in 1805. 

Pownall was a fellow of the Royal Society, and of tho 
Society of Antiquaries. He was the author of a few works, 
of many pamphlets, chiefly antiquarian and political, and of 
several papers in the * Archeoologia.’ Among hia more itu- 
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portant works may be mentioned his ‘ Notices and Descrip¬ 
tions of the Antiquities of Provincia Romana of Gaul,’ 
London, 1788, 4to.; and his ‘ Intellectual Physics, an Essay 
concerning the Nature of Being,’ 1803, 4to. A full list of 
his productions is given in Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 

(Enci/clopecdia Americana ; Bios, das Contemporains.) 

POYNING’S LAW. [Ireland.] 

POZZUO'LI, P&tcoli (IlortoXot, Strabo), an autient 
town of Campania, situated on the eastern shoro of the 
gulf of Baiao, live miles west of Naples, from which it is se¬ 
parated by the hill of Posilipo, through which a tunnel was 
excavated in antient times. [Posilipo.] Pozzuoli lies at 
the foot of the volcanic hill called La Solfatara, and on the 
western side of it is another volcanic hill called Monte 

, Nuovo, which was thrown up in one night, in September, 
1533, on the site of the Lucrine lake. [Phlkgk.ei Camel] 
Pozzuoli was a colony of Cumae, of which it was the port, 
and was then called Dicaoarchia. It afterwards became 
allied to Rome, to which it remained faithful in the midst 
of the general defection of the towns of Campania during 
the second Punic war. Hannibal tried in vain to surprise 
it. (Livy, xxiv. 13.) A Roman colony (Civium Romano- 
rum ) was sent to Puteoli, after the close of the second Punic 
war. in h.c. 194. (Livy, xxxiv. 45.) The Romans gave it 
the name of Puteoli from *putei,’ the wells, or, as others 
say, from ‘ putor,’ the stench of its springs, which are im¬ 
pregnated with sulphur. (Strabo, p. ‘245.) Puteoli was a 
nourishing place under the Romans, being resorted to by 
the wealthy for the sake of its situation and its mineral 
springs. It is now a decayed town, with about 1U,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and is a bishop's see. Tho air of Pozzuoli, and espe¬ 
cially of the country around it, is considered unwholesome 
in the summer months. The remains of antiquity at Poz¬ 
zuoli attract numerous travellers. The temple of Jupiter 
Scrapis is now cleared of the rubbish which had encumbered 
it for ages; three columns are still standing, and the pe¬ 
destals of others, arid there is a handsomo pavement of 
white marble. Near it is a number of cells and a bath, sup¬ 
posed to have been for the use of the priests. The amphi¬ 
theatre is in great- measure ruined and encumbered with 
rubbish and soil, but part of the walls and arches are cleared. 
There arc also remaining several piers of the antient mole, 
which was built on arches like a bridge, so as to allow free 
ingress and egress to the sea, through tho passages: this 
was done to prevent the accumulation of sand, which is apt 
to take place in those harbours which are confined by solid 
continuous moles. It was to the end of tho molo of Pozzuoli 
that Caligula attached a floating bridge, which is said to 
have reached the opposite coust of Baiic, a distance of about 
two miles in a straight line, though Suetonius calls it more 
than three. (Suetonius, Caligula, 19.) The cathedral is 
built on the ruins of an antient temple, the materials of 
which have been employed in its construction. There is 
also a subterraneous construction called the Labyrinth, or 
‘Cento Camerolle,’ which appears to have been a water re¬ 
servoir. [Bai/E.] 

> In the country around Pozzuoli is found a kind of reddish 
earth called Pozzolana, which, being mixed with lime and 
water, forms an excellent cement, that becomes in time as 
hard as marble, even when immersed in tho water of the 
sea. It is found also at the foot of Vesuvius, where it is of 
a greyish colour, but is equally good. (Vitruvius, DeArchit., 

11 , 6.) The old moles of Puteoli were made by throwing 
masses of this compound into the sea, and thus this open 
shoro was furnished with a harbour capable of containing 
the largest trading ships. (Strabo, p. 245.) 

POZZUO'LO. [Novi.] 

PRACTICE, a rule of arithmetic, appropriately so termed 
because it hardly contains any new principle, but depeuds 
for its application upon the memory and dexterity which 
the operator acquires from practice. Thus in tho following 
simple question, ‘ How much do forty yards cost at eighteen 
pence a yard,’ some arithmeticians (unpractised) might find 
it necessary to multiply 40 by 18 and divide the result by 

12 , for the number of shillings in the answer: but a prac¬ 
tised arithmetician would immediately see that 18flf. is a 
shilling and a half, so that 40 shillings must be allowed for 
tho shilling, and 20 shillings for the half shilling, making 
altogether 60 shillings. More complicated examples may 
require greater subdivision, but the method of proceeding 
has been completely described in the preceding. Suppose 
for instance it is required to find tho price of 2531 yard* at 
‘ll. 13*. 7{d. a yard. Tho application of the rule of practice 
is as follows:— 


At ll. pr. yd. 253J yds. cost £253 5 0 


2 1. is 2 X 1/. . 506 10 0 

10*. is { of If. . 120 12 6 

2*. is | of 10s. . 25 0 G 

Is. is \ of 2s. . 12 13 3 

Qd. is l of Is. . 6 6 7.J 

1 id. is [ of tid. . Ill .7? .] 

1 is £ of 1 \d. . 5 3j { 

At 2/. 13s. 7frf.pr.yd. 2531yds. cost 679 5 9J } 

The process hardly needs more description than is given 
on the left; the only dillieulty is thfc division of tho price 
into portions each of which is a simple aliquot part of one 
of the preceding, and this difficulty is to be overcome by 
practice. It is also to be noticed that easy verifications 
often occur; thus in the last process but one, it cun easily 
be verified that 253^ farthings is 5s. 3$t/. f. 

When both the factors which are to be multiplied contain 
complicated fractions, this rule can be easily applied by 
turning the money factor into pounds and decimals of a 
pound, as in Interest. Thus suppose it is required to find 
the price of 22 ton 17 cwt.. 1 qr. 19 lb., at 13/. 16s. 4 d. a ton, 
or 13*81667/. We have then 

1 ton costs £13-81667 

22 

22 ton „ 303-96674 

10 cwt. is i of 1 ton 6‘90833 

5 cwt. is J of 10 cwt. 3-45-117 

2 cwt. is | of 10 cwt. 1*38167 

1 qr. is & of 2 cwt. "17271 

14 lb. is i of 1 qr. 08636 

4 lb. is y of 1 qr. *02467 

1 lb. is } of 4 lb. *00617 

22 toil 17 cwt. 1 qr. 19 lb. cost £316-00082 
So that tho proper answer is less than a farthing ubovc 
316/. The preceding process is much shorter than the ap¬ 
plication of the rule of three, and also than a kind of double 
rule of practice once in use, which is not given in modern 
works, and is not worth revival. 

This method of practice is also a convenient way of re¬ 
ducing fractions of weights or measures to decimals. Thus 
if 17 cwt. 1 qr. 19 lb. is to be reduced to a decimal fraction 
of a ton, we have 

1 cwt. is *05 of a ton. 

17 cwt. is -85. . . 

1 qr. is \ of 1 cwt. or -1)125 . . 

14 lb. is J of 1 qr. or -00025 . . 

4 lb. is | of 1 qr. or -0017857 . . . 

1 lb. is $ of 4 lb. or "0004464 . . . 

17cwt. 1 qr. 19 lb. is -8709821 of a ton. 
PRASFECTUS IJKBI (prefect or warden of the city) 
was the title of a Roman magistrate. The office was said 
to have been instituted by Romulus (Tacit., Annul., vi. 11) 
to supply the place of the kings in their nbsence from Rome. 
Within the wails of the city he was for a time invested with 
kingly power: he had the administration of justice, and on 
any sudden emergency he took such meusures as bethought 
necessary; in short, lie had the imperium in urbe. (Livy i. 
59.) Hu was appointed from among tho senators. (Dionys,, 
ii. 12.) Whether on the return of the king he laid down 
his title with his office, is uncertain. During the lime of tho 
republic tho prtsfectus urbi was appointed by the consuls or 
by tho senate (Dionys., viii. 64), when the consuls were 
obliged to be absent from the city. In the early limes of 
the republic ho was generally a consular. During tho time 
of his office he exercised in iue city the poweV of the con¬ 
suls (consulare munus usurpabat): ho had the right to con¬ 
voke the senate (Varro, An. GclL, xiv. 7, comp, with xv. 8), 
and to hold the comitia (Liv., i. GO). But in tho course of 
time the prefect of the city was superseded by tho praetor urba- 
nus, on which the former magistrate became merely a shadow 
(simulacrum) of what he had been, and was appointed while 
tho consuls were absent from Rome for the purpose of cele¬ 
brating the Feriae Latinos. This office, being of no import¬ 
ance, was often filled by young men, and Julius Caesar even 
appointed several youths under age as prefects of the city. 
(Tacit., l,c., iv. 36; Dion Cass., xlix., p. 476.) This shadow 
of a magistrate seems to have continued to bo appointed 
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during llio Forito Latinro, even after Augustus had made a 
portnuncut prwfcctus urbi. (Suet., Nero, 7.) Augustus in¬ 
vested this new prefect with considerable power, gave him 
the superintendence of public works, roads, and a'mieducts, 
of all things connected with the navigation of tne river, 
and of the corn to he distributed among the people. (Suet., 
Or.tuv., 37; Tacit., 1. c.; Dion Cass., lii., p. 547.) This 
prffifcctus urbi was generally taken from the consulars aiul 
the most distinguished men of tho state. He was also invested 
with jurisdiction over slaves and turbulent citizens. He 
was thus something like a chief officer of the police; but his 
powers became gradually more and more extensive, so that 
almost all tho powers formerly belonging to llio office of 
priotor urbanus in the end were transferred to the pros- 
foetus mhi (Dig. i., t. 12; Do Off. Pm/. Urbi, comp, 
with Tacit., Annul., xiv. 41); and from the beginning of the 
tlunl century ho not only exercised the inferior but also tho 
criminal jurisdiction, and that not only in the city, but at 
the distance of one hundred miles from it. During the early 
leriod of the empire the prefect of tho city seems always to 
iave held his oliiee for u number of years, but from tho time 
of Valerian we find a new prefect almost every year. Respect¬ 
ing the titles by which he was addressed, sec Brisson, Do. 
Form., p. 2110. At tlio time when Constantinople was raised 
to llie rank of the second capital of the empire, it also re¬ 
ceived a prefect of tho city, who, like the prefect in the 
west, was the direct representative of the emperor, and next 
to him the first person in the city. The whole administra¬ 
tion of the city, all its corporations and institutions were 
under liis superintendence; every month he made a report 
to the emperor of tho transactions of the senate and people 
(Symmaeh., Epist., x. 44); in the assemblies of the senate 
be gave his vote before the consulars (Cassiod., P'ariar., vi. 4), 
and was the medium through which the emperors communi¬ 
cated with the city. 

PR/KMUN I'RE (used for prr/nnoncre, ‘to forewarn,’ 
Co. Lit., 129 b) is the first word of an nutient writ by which 
a parly was summoned before the king to answer a charge 
of contempt against him. The commencement of the writ 
was as follows: ‘Praemunire facias A. 15. quod sit coram 
nobis,’ &.c. The contempt consisted in the doing of some 
act in derogation of the allegiance duo to tho king. Incase 
of conviction, tho judgment was, that the defendant (who 
had committed the offence of throwing oft - his allegiance) 
should be tliencelbrth out of the king’s protection, and his 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the 
king, and his body should remain in prison at the king s 
pleasure. The word praemunire, as now used, has two mean¬ 
ings; one the writ itself, the other the offence to which the 
writ is applicable. 

In late times it seems to have been considered that, the 
offence was referrible only to attempts to introduce the 
papal authority into this kingdom; hut it would appear 
that any attempt to introduce foreign jurisdiction or usurp 
upon the ‘kingly lawes of the crown* was equally within 
the penalties of a praemunire. It is true that most of these 
attempts did relate to the papal jurisdiction, and tho statute 
IG Rich. II., c. 5, called the statute of pranuunire, relates 
only to such attempts. But the statute 27 Edw. HI., c. 1, 
referred to by 10 Rich. II., c. 5, visits an analogous 
offence with tho same penalty where one ‘ shall draw any 
out of the realm in plea whereof tho cognizance pertainoth 
to the king’s courts, or whereof judgment is given in the 
king’s courts, or which do sue in any other court to defeat 
or impeach tho judgment given in the king’s court, &c.;’ 
and this applied oven where the other court was within the 
realm, as by, suing in chancery to defeat a judgment at 
common law, or suing before other courts, such as the ec¬ 
clesiastical, admiralty, &c., in "matters whereof tho king’s 
court had jurisdiction. Theso were offences also punishable 
at common law'. (See also 35 Edw. I., 2, 3.) 

Numerous statutes have defined wliat shall be such u 
contempt us amounts to a praemunire. Most of the earlier 
are directed against provisory, as they were called, or per¬ 
sons who purchased from tho court of Rome provisions for 
holding abbeys or priories, &c., before those benefices were 
vacant(26 Edw. HI., stat. 5, c. 22, stat. G),or for exemption 
from obeXJienco to their proper ordinary (2 Henry IV., c. 3), 
or bulls forVsxemption from tithes (2 Ileury IV., c. 4), or 
those who bald benefices in favour of aliens, &c. (3 Rich. 
II., c. 3; 71*4<di. II., c. 12; 12 Rich. II., c. 13; 13 Rich. II., 
stat. 2, c. 2'I, or those who purchased (procured) bulls, sen¬ 
tences of excommunication, &c. against the king (16 


Rich. II., c. 5). This (statute recites that * so the crown of 
England, which hath been so free at all times that it hath 
been in no earthly subjection, but immediately subject to 
God in all tilings touching the regalty of the same crown, 
and to none other, should ho submitted to the pope, and 
the laws and statutes of tho realm by him defeated and 
avoided at his will, in perpetual destruction of the sove- 
raiguty of tho king our lord, his crown, his regaUy, and of 

all his realm, which God defend.* During the time of 

Henry VIII., several statutes applied tho penalties of a 

praemunire to those who sued for or attempted to enforce 
any hull, &c. from Rome, or appealed there (23, c. 2; 24, 
c. 12 ; 25, c. 19, 21; 28, c. 1G), or refused to elect a bishop 
named by the king (25, c. 20). By 5 Eliz.,c. 1; 13,c. 2 ; 27. 
c. 2, it was applied to thoso who refused to take the oath of. 
supremacy, or defended the pope's jurisdiction, abettod pub¬ 
lishers of bulls, &c., or sent .relief to Jesuits beyond seas. 

About this time the penalties of a praemunire censed to 
bo confined to the clasB of offences already enumerated. 
Tho following enactments however related solely to such 
offences: 13 Ch. II., s. 1, c. 1, whereby persons who ad¬ 
visedly assert that both or either house of parliament have 
a legislative authority without tho king: 4 Jac. I., c. 4; t 
W. & M., s. 1, c. 8, those who refuse to lake the oath of alle¬ 
giance are declared guilty of a prmmuuirc. By 7 & 8 Will. 
Ill , c. 4, serjeants, barristers, attorneys, &c. are subjected 
to the same penalties if they practise without taking the 
oath. By tho G Anne. e. 7, a malicious or advised assertion 
that the then protendud prince of Wales or any person 
other than according to the acts of settlement and union, 
has any right to the llnono of these kingdoms, or that the 
king and parliament cannot make laws to limit tho descent 
of tho crown, amounts to the same offence. And 12 Geo. 
III., e. 11, attaches the same penalties to all such as wil¬ 
lingly solemnize or assist, &c. at any forbidden marriage of 
tile descendants ofGoorge II. who by that uet are prohibited 
to contract marriage without consent of the crown. Bui 
during the same period tho penalties of a praemunire were 
attached to persons guilty of various offences of very differ¬ 
ent characters: to those who molest the possessors of abbey 
lands granted by parliament to Henry VIII. and Ed¬ 
ward VI. ; to brokers or agents in any usurious contract 
where above 10 per cent, interest is taken, by 13 Eliz., c. 
8; to those who obtain any stay of proceedings other than 
by arrest of judgment or writ of error in any suit for a mo¬ 
nopoly, by 21 Jac. I., c. 3. s. 4; who obtain an exclusive 
patent for tho sole making or importation of gunpowder or 
arms, or hinder others from importing them, by 16 Ch. I., 
c. 21. By 12 Ch. II., c. 24, tho king’s prerogative of pur¬ 
veyance, by which goods were formerly taken at a certain 

F rice for the king’s use without tho consent of tho owners 
Purveyance] was abolished; an action was given to par¬ 
ties against whom it was attempted to bo enforced, and 
those who should attempt to delay execution in such action, 
save by intervention of the court in which it was pending, 
were subjected to the penalties of a praemunire. By the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 31 Ch. II., c. 2, the same punishment,* 
besides others, is incurred by those who deprive or assist in 
depriving any subject of this realm of his liberty contrary 
to Unit act. By G Anne, c. 23, if the peers of Scotland con¬ 
vened to elect their representatives in tho British parlia¬ 
ment, treat of any oilier matter than the election, they are 
guilty of a praemunire. After the breaking of the South 
Sea bubble, those who thereafter engaged in such undertak¬ 
ings were, by f> Geo. I., c. 18 (now repealed), made liable to 
the penalties' of a praemunire. 

The punishment of a praemunire has already been stated. 
After judgment, the defendant might formerly have been 
killed by any man. ‘But Queene Elizabeth and her parlia¬ 
ment, liking not tho extreme and inhumano rigor of the 
law in that point,’ made it unlawful to slay him (5 Eli/., c. 
1 ). Still, being out of the protection of the law, ho cannot 
sue in any action (Co. Lit., 129 b), and ho forfeits all his 
goods and chattels, his lands and tenements in fee, and his 
life interest in lands in tail. (3 Inst,, H9, ‘Of Prcemunirc.7 
Prosecutions for this offence are now almost obsoleto. 
PR/ENESTE. [Palestrina.] 

PRyKPEDI'TUS, a namo assigned by MM. Dum/bil 
and Bibron to a genus of reptiles belonging to the Saur- 
ophthalmic group of their Lizards Scincnidiem ou Sauriens 
Lopidosaures ; and placed by those distinguished orpetu- 
logists next to Scelotejt, Fitz. (Pipes and Pygndactyhis, Mor 
rora; Bipes, Cuv. and Gray; Zygnis, Wagl.). [Bums] 
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Prccpeditus is the Soridia of Gray, whose namo has the 
priority. 

^ The nostrils ojxsn in the middle of a plate or scale. 
There are no auricular apertures, and no anterior limbs. 
The two posterior feet are simple stylets; tho body is an- 
guiform, and the scales are smooth. 

Example, Soridia lineata, Gray; Preepeditus lineatus, 
Dura, and Bibr. 

MM. DumCril and Bibron slato that the following 
should be added to Mr. Gray’s characters: teeth conical, 
simple; palate smooth; tongue arrow-headed, scaly, notched 
at. its point—if, us they suppose, Mr. Gray’s species is not 
different from a Cape Scincoidian which they saw in Dr. 
Smith's collection at Chatham; and they think that the 
. locality (New Holland) assigned by Mr. Gray td his species 
is erroneous. 

PRAETOR, a word which apparently contains the same 
elements as the verb preeire. The consuls were originally 
called praetors, but tlio name praetor was specially appro¬ 
priated to a magistrate called the praetor urbanus, who was 
first appointed u.c. 3G5. lie was called a colleague of the 
consuls, and was created with the same auspices. (Liv., vii. 
1.) The praetor was at first only chosen from tho patricians, 
as a kind of compensation to them for admitting the ple¬ 
beians to fill one of the consulships. (Liv,, vi. 42.) In the 
year ii.c. 33(i tlio first plebeian praetor was created. 

The praetor, in his origin, seems to liavo been a kind of 
third consul. While the consuls were at tho head of the 
armies in tho field, the praetor exercised the consular power 
within tho city, in the senate, and in the comitia. Ho also 
administered justice (‘jus in urbo dieebat,’ Liv., vi. 42). On 
some occasions the praetor led the armies of the state. 

(Liv., vii, 23, &c.) Yet the itnperium of tho praetor was 
less than that of the consuls, to whom ho owed obedience. 
There was also a distinction in bis insignia of office, for the 
praetor had only six lictors, from which circumstance he is 
called by Polybius ‘ tlie general with six lictors’ v 

or tTT{Hir>iyu(; iZantXaci%, and sometimes simply igairiXacvc, 
&.C.). It. appears from Livy that the prnetorsliip was ori¬ 
ginally given to a consul of the preceding year; and after 
the plebeians obtained admission to this magistracy, it was 
given alternately, at least for a time, to tlio patrician and 
plebeian consul of the preceding year. As the praetor was 
a kind of substitute for the consuls, there was nothing in 
the nature of the office which limited tlie number: and 
accordingly in u.c. 247, another praetor, called Praetor 
Peregrines, was created, wlio administered justice in 
matters between citizens and foreigners, and in matters be¬ 
tween foreigners only. It is conjectured that one praetor 
was a patrician and the other a plebeian, but this does not 
appear certain. If one of the praetors left the city to com¬ 
mand the army, the other liad the authority of both within 
the city; and when the military service required it, the iin- 
periura of a praetor was prolonged for another year by flic 
senate or tho comitia. When conquests were made beyond 
the limits of Italy, and foreign countries were reduced to the 
form of provinces, praetors were sent to govern them. 
Thus two new praetors were appointed for Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia (u.c. 227), and subsequently two more when the two 
provinces of Spain were formed. The provinces of the 
praetors were determined annually by the senate, and dis¬ 
tributed among them by lot. As the judicial labours of the 
praetors increased, they generally spent their year of office 
at Rome, and then took the charge of a province with the 
title of propraetor. Sylla increased the number of praetors 
to eight. The praetor urbanus had tho highest rank, and 
was specially called praetor: tho duties of his office re¬ 
quired his constant attendance at Rome, and he could not 
leave the city for more than ten days at a time. He had 
tlie troublesome and expensive duty of superintending the 
Ludi Apollinares and giving gladiatorial shows to the people. 
Julius (Jassar increased the number of praetors to ten, then 
to twelve, fourteen, and sixteen; Augustus reduced the 
number to ten, then again raised it to sixteen, and finally 
fixed it at twelve. Under Tiberius there were sixteen. A 
permanent praetor for fldei commissa was subsequently 
appointed (Dig. i., tit. 2, s. 3), and another for matters be¬ 
tween the Fiacns and private individuals; and a praetor was 
appointed by the emperor M. Antoninus (Capitol. M. Anion., 
c. 10) solely for matters relating to guardianship (tutela). 

An office like the praetorship in some respects may be 
traced further back than the first election of a praetor; ami 
the vicarious duties of the office appear clearly in the func¬ 
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tions of tho anliont prafectus urbi [Prjekkctijs Unm], 
whose office became of less importance on the appointment 
of tliO'praetor urbanus. As lato as tho time of Cicero 
(Ep. Pam., x. 12, xii. 28), we find the praetor performing 
the duties of the consuls in thoir absence. 

The praetor urbanus became the chief magistrate for tho 
administration of justice, and in (his respect his office was 
tho most; important in the state. He was one of tho magis¬ 
trates who had the Jus Kdicendi (Gaius, i. 2), or of publish 
ing edieta, which were tho foundation of a body of law 
known under the names of Jus Honorarium or I’laclorium. 
The praetor pevegrinus liad also the Jus Ediccndi: and the 
edieta of these two praetors formed the largest body of this 
cdictal law. The edieta of the praetor urbanus were pub¬ 
lished generally on ordering on his office, and occasionally 
during its continuance. It is difficult to describe the edieta 
inexact terms, but they had reference only to civil actions, 
and their object was generally to provide for cases unpro¬ 
vided for by the existing laws, and mainly by introducing 
new kinds of actions (actiones utiles) when the actions of 
the old law (actiones directae) did not apply, and fixing the 
mode of procedure. Tlieyofieii adapted a new form to an ex¬ 
isting right, and they contrived by various legal fictions to ac¬ 
commodate the limited provisions of the old laws to tlio exist¬ 
ing wants of society; but in nil these proceedings we clearly 
discern a rectitude of intention ami singleness of purpose as 
the characteristic of the edict. Tho praetor also interfered 
in a summary way by his Interdict, particularly in matters , 
of possession [Possession], in lire case of a man who was 
of unsound mind and incompetent to manage his property, 
or a prodigal who was wasting his substance; in which cases 
the praetor appointed a curator, when the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had not provided for one. Ho also gave relief in 
cases of fraud whenever tlio law liad made no provision 
(Dig. 4, lit. 3), and generally by the doli exceptio and tho 
in integrum restitutio, in tlie rase of minors, lie set aside 
fraudulent transactions. (Savigny, Vou dam Sc/mtz tier 
Mimlerjiihrigen, Zeitschrift x. 2UI.) It is stated that the 
praetors would sometimes vary their edieta in the course of 
the year, till this was forbidden by a decree of the senate, 
and finally by a lex Cornelia (b.c. fi7). This gave to fho 
edict a character of greater stability. It seems that the 
edieta of his predecessors, though not absolutely binding c n 
an actual praetor, were frequently adopted by him. In¬ 
deed we cannot conceive that the pnotorium jus could 
have acquired that stability and consistency which it. un¬ 
doubtedly had acquired, even in the time of Cicero (Leg., 
i. 5), if the chief rules that were established by tlie praetors 
were not observed by their successors. The Roman jurists 
found ample mutter for comment in the praetors’ edieta, 
and a large part of their writings had for their object the 
exposition of tho legal principles contained in them. Under 
the emperor Hadrian the edieta of tho praetors were col¬ 
lected and arranged by Salvius Julianas, a distinguished 
jurist, under the namo of Edictum Perpelmim, and from 
this time the progressive development of the Roman law 
by tho praetors' edict ceased. The constitutions and re¬ 
scripts of the emperors supplied tlio place of the edict. 

In civil matters, except in tho cases of interdicts, the 
praetor did not give final judgment. (Gains, iv. 130) [In- 
TKKim.T.] A person who had a claim against another, 
which was disputed, applied to the praetor for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a reference of the matter in dispute to it 
judex or judiees, with tho proper instructions, which were* 
contained in the formula. | Ji:»kx.] The proceedings be¬ 
fore the praetor were in jnr', and had reference to the 
pleadings and various proceedings by which the matters in 
dispute between the two parties were to ho brought to 
issue. 

Tho praetors also presided in quaost iones, or judicial inqui¬ 
ries into crimes, or t lint class of offences which woro the subject 
of judiciapuhlica. Sometimes persons (quaesitores or quaes- 
tores) were appointed on special occasions to preside at such 
trials. After the number of praetors had 1. jen increased to six, 
the praetor urbanus and peregrinus exercised their usual 
jurisdiction, and the other four presided in qntcationes as to 
repet undus peeulatns, mnjostas, and ambitus. These qiuvs- 
tiones were called perpetual (Cic., Brut., 102), apparently 
because the praetors exercised tho functions of quaestorcs 
during the whole year of office, and not. as was tho eld 
practice, on the particular occasion only of thqir appoint 
ment as quaestorcs. Still extraordinary quaestores might 
be appointed, Sulla, by various leges, added to tlie uum- 
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ber of quaestiones pcrpeturo, and at the same time made two 
additional praetors. 

The importance of the praetor urbanus and peregrin us 
must have declined after the time when their edictal power 
ceased to be exercised, which, as already observed, was in 
tho time of Hadrian. (Savigny, Von dem Sckutz, See.) 
It is true that Gaius, who wrote after the time of Hadrian, 
seems to speak of the praetorian jus edicendi as existing in 
his time; and so it might in theory, though not in fact. 
Further, he is speaking of praetorian edicta as one of the 
sources of Roman law, and n was not necessary for him to 
define accurately the time when they had ceased to have 
any force, or had almost fallen into disease. 

The praetors existed till a late time under tho empire, 
and still had some jurisdiction. [Praefkctus Urbi.] 

PRAETORIANS was, in the time of the Roman republic, 
the name of a select cohort which attended the person of 
tlio proctor or commander of a Roman army. Sallust (Ca- j 
tilina, 60) says that Potreius, finding that Catilina and his j 
followers defended themselves more stoutly than he ex¬ 
pected, ordered, as a last expedient, the praetorian cohort to 
charge the insurgents, and this decided the fate of the bat¬ 
tle. In the time of the triumvirate, Octavian and Antony j 
greatly increased the number of the prrotorians. Appianus 
{Bell. Civ.) says that after the battle of Philippi they dis¬ 
missed all those soldiers who had served their time, except 
8000 men who requested to remain in the service, who 
were distributed in praetorian cohorts attached to the per¬ 
sons of the triumvirs. After the final overthrow of the re¬ 
publican party, Augustus formed the praetorians into nine 
cohorts, and fixed their station in the capital as guards to 
his person, (Suetonius, August., 49.) They became in fact, 
under the emperors, what the regiments of guards or 
household troops are in the actual monarchies of Europe, 
a select and privileged body in the army. But besides 
their ordinary military duties, they had also the charge of 
state prisoners, and often acted as executioners. The prefect 
of the prsotorium was the commander of the whole hotly of 
nrcetorians. They were all picked men, chosen from Old 
Latium, Umbria, Etruria, and the older Roman colonies, 
and they were proud of their origin. (Tacitus, Annul., 
iv. 6.) Under Vitellius the prootorian cohorts were in¬ 
creased to sixteen. (Tacitus, Hist., ii. 93.) In the fre¬ 
quent revolutions of the umpire the praetorians acted a con¬ 
spicuous part, and often determined the fate of on emperor, 
and the choice of another; as in later times the janissaries 
did with regard to tho Turkish sultans. Diocletian re¬ 
duced the number of the praetorians, and Constantino en¬ 
tirely disbanded them. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION is a term that has heen 
used to signify a solemn ordinance or decree of the head or 
legislature of a state upon weighty matters. The use of it 
appears to have originated with the Byzantine empire. It 
was used in France at an early period of the monarchy. In 
1268 Louts IX. issued a pragmatic sanction concerning 
the discipline and temporalities of the Gallican church. 
(Bochellus, Decreta Ecclestee Gallicanen. ) But the most 
celebrated pragmatic sanction is that issued by Charles VII. 
of France, in 1438, in consequence of the Rr.hism in the 
church between the council of Basle and Pope Eugenius 
IV. [Eugenius IV.] In this dilemma, Charles, doubting 
which of the two contending parties was jn the right, 
assembled a national synod at Bourges, in which le¬ 
gates attended both from the pope and from the coun¬ 
cil of Basle. In this synod it was decided that the 
earlier decisions of the council of Basle issued previous to 
the schism, and which had been ratified by Eugenius 
himself, were binding upon the church. One of the most 
important of these decisions was that which assertod the 
supremacy of the general council over the pope. Twenty- 
three articles'were consequently signed by tho king, with 
the concurrence of both his spiritual and lay advisers, for 
the regulation of the discipline of the Gallican church, 
framed upon the decrees of the council of Basle, and these 
constitute the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII. The 
most important of these articles were: l.The election of 
bishops was declared to belong to the respective chapters, 
subject to the royal sanction. 2. The court of Rome was 
no longer allowed to interfere with the disposal of the 
minor benefices. 3. The cases in which appeals to Rome 
were allowed were strictly limited. 4. Tjiu annates, or 
first-fruits, paid to Rome, were abolished. About twenty 
years after, Louis XI., wishing to please pope Pius II. in 


order to obtain the investiture of Naples for the duke of 
Anjou, gave up the pragmatic sanction, tho original of 
which he sent by the bishop of Arras to Rome, where it was 
ignominously dragged through the streets. The parliament 
of Paris remonstrated, and some years aftor, Louis having 
quarrelled with the pope, the pragmatic sanction again ob¬ 
tained the force of law. That edict was in fact the foun¬ 
dation of the liberties of the Gallican church. The concordat 
of Francis I. with Leo X. made considerable improvements 
in the regulations of the pragmatic sanction, and gave rue 
to a strong opposition on the part of the parliament of 
Paris. [Concordat.] 

Another pragmatic sanction, which 1ms acquired an his 
torical celebrity, is that issued by the emperor Charles VI., 
in his capacity of king of Bohemia and sovereign of the . 
other hereditary states of the House of Austria. This 
pragmatic sanction regulated the succession in his family. 
[Habsburg, House of; Charles VI. of Germany.] 

PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, is situated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom, in 50° 5' 19" N. lat. and 14° 25 
E. long. It lies on both banks of the Moldau, in a narrow 
valley which is shut in by eminences, on the sides of which 
a great part of the city is built. In size and beauty Prague 
is the third city in Germany, and produces a very striking 
effect when [viewed at a distance, by its commanding situ¬ 
ation, tho lofty steeples of its numerous churches, and the 
fine palaces and public buildings. Tho city consists of four 
parts, formerly called towns, but now designated as quarters. 
There are on the right bank of the river—1st, the old town, 
which is gloomy and closely built, and which includes the 
quarter assigned to tho JewB, who, as in some other towns 
in Germany, are not allowed to reside amongst the Christian 
population. This quarter is a real labyrinth of crooked 
mean streets, with only 278 houses, in which nearly 7000 
Jews are crowded together, so that many an inconsiderable 
house belongs to ten different owners, and two or even three 
families live in one room. 2nd, the new town, which is 
larger than the old town, which it completely surrounds. 
The new town has finer and broader streets, spacious squares, 
lower houses, and a healthy site. On the left bank of the 
Moldau the two eminences called the Laurenzberg and the 
Schlossberg form a semicircle, enclosing a valley in which 
the quarter called the Kluinseite (or Little Prague) is built. 
This quarter is much smaller than the old town, but con¬ 
tains many considerable gardens, fine palaces, and lolly 
houses. The fourth quarter, called tho Ilradschin (pro¬ 
nounced Radshin), is built on tho Schlossberg (the Palace 
Hill). This is the smallest but the finest part of the city, in 
which there is a great number of magnificent palaces. The 
town of Wissehrad, which joins the new town, and tho vil¬ 
lage of Smichow, on the left bank of the Molduu, art- 
reckoned as part of Prague. Including all these parts, the 
city is ten miles in circumference, and two miles and a half 
in diameter. Thero is likewise a new suburb called the 
Karotenenthal. The city is surrounded with fortifications, 
and has eight gates. Though some portions, particularly in 
the old town, are gloomy and ill built, having many short,* 
crooked, and narrow streets and lanes, it has been much im¬ 
proved of late years. The old town and the Klcinseitc are 
connected by the celebrated bridge over tho Moldau, the 
construction of which was commenced by Charles IV. in 
1358, and completed by Vladislaus 11. in J 507. It is 
1790 Vienna feet long, 35 broad, and has 16 arches: 
it is adorned with 29 statues and groups of saints, anil 
has an antient tower at each end. There are in the 
city forty-six Roman Catholic and two Protestant churches, 
nine synagogues, fifteen monasteries, and sixtv-cight 
palaces. It may be imagined that even a partial descrip¬ 
tion of them would far exceed our limits, and we must con¬ 
fine ourselves to those most worthy of notice. The me¬ 
tropolitan church of St. Veit, in the Hradschin quarter, 
was commenced in tho beginning of tho tenth century, 
but not completed till 1500. The steeple is 314 feet high, 
and affords a magnificent view of the city. It is a fine 
specimen of antient German architecture, and the curiosi* 
ties which it contains would take a volume to describe them. 
There are the sepulchres of several emperors and kings, of 
Bohemian princos, and remarkable men. Of the twelve 
chapels in this cathedral, that of St. Wenzel is richly 
adorned, and contains paintings of the fourteenth century, 
a Madonna, said to be by Holbein, and numerous antiqui 
ties and relies. The great ornament of the cathedral is con¬ 
sidered to be the richly adorned monument of St. Nepo- 
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muck (Nepomucenus), the patron of Bohemia. Tho other 
old church is the cathedral on the Thein, which was built at 
the ond of the ninth century, but has been disfigured by 
various additions in the course of so long a time. It contains 
the tomb of the' great astronomer Tycho Brahe, who died in 
1603. Many of the more modern churches, which are 
chiefly in the Italian style, are worthy of attention. Among 
the palaces, the Imperial palace in' the Hradschin is tho 
most remarkable building in the whole city, both for its 
immense extent and its flue and commanding situation. Of 
the 440 apartments, the hall of Vladisluus is a noble work 
of Gothic architecture, second only to that of Westminster. 
King Charles X. of France and his family resided for some 
years in this palace after their expulsion from France. Among 
the other palaces the most magnificent are those of the 
famous Wallenstein, of Count Czerny,of Count Ledebour, 
and two of Prince Schwarzenburg. The principal public 
buildingsare—l,intheoldtown,theCollegiumClementinum, 
built by the Jesuits, in which Joseph II. placed the archie- 
piscopal seminary, where from 300 to 400 pupils are edu¬ 
cated as secular priests. It contains many lecture-rooms, 
the academy of painting, a gymnasium, the university 
library, the observatory, a printing-office, and several scien¬ 
tific collections. The old town contains also the theatre, 
the mint, and several palaces. 2. In the new town, the 
senate-house, the custom-house, and the military hospital, 
one of tho largest and most regular buildings in the city. 
Most of the hospitals and charitable institutions are in the 
new town. 3. In tho Kleinseito, the arsenal and the go¬ 
vernment-house. 4. In tho Ilradschin, the archbishop's 
palace. 

Tho university of Prague is the oldost in Germany. It 
was founded in 1348 by Charles IV., on the model or that 
of Paris, and had so many privileges and able professors that, 
up to 1409, it had a large number of students. But after tho 
death of Charles, disputes arose between the foreigners, 
whom he favoured, aud the natives. Wenzel allowed the 
Poles, Bohemians, aud Saxons together only ono vote in 
elections, while tho Bohemians had three votes. This caused 
many thousands of the former, to leave the university, and 
gave occasion for tho foundation of the universities of Leip¬ 
zig, Ingolstadt, Ro|^:k, and Cracow. From that time tho 
university could tA recover, till Maria Theresa, Joseph 
II., and Francis IfWicame its protectors. It lias now 53 
professors, 14 assistants, and above 2000 students. The 
medical faculty in particular is most liberally provided for. 
Connected with it are a veterinary school, a school for mid¬ 
wifery, five clinical institutions, one of them for surgery, 
zoological and anatomical collections, a botanic garden, a 
chemical laboratory, and an observatory, most amply fur¬ 
nished by Joseph II. and Francis II. The annual ex¬ 
pense of tho university is 261,717 florins. There are three 
gymnasia to prepare students for the university. The 
schools for the education of persons not intended for the 
learned professions and for the inferior classes are very 
numerous. There are likewise a polytechnic institution, 
an economical society, an academy of the flue arts, and a 
musical conservatory, but above all tho Academy of Sciences, 
and the Bohemian National Museum, founded by Count 
Colowrat, with important collections, and libraries. The 
university library consists of 130,000 volumes, and 4000 
rare MSS; of classical and Slavonian. literature, bo- 
sides which there are eight public and several private 
libraries open for public use. Tho Imperial Cabinet of 
Natural History has been greatly increased of late years. 
The charitable institutions, for instance the hospitals of the 
brothers and sisters of Charity, are in the most admirable 
condition. There is a great number of physicians for the 
poor, a vaccine institution, twelve hospitals, of which that 
called the General Hospital receives annually from 1300 to 
1600 patients, without regard to the difference of religion, 
which is not the casein the others; a lunatic asylum, a 
lying-in hospital, &c. The poor are lodged, maintained, and 
clothed partly by private societies, partly in poorhouses, aud 
there arc also ten public and private institutions for widows 
and orphans, among which are an asylum for the blind, and 
another for the deaf and dumb. 

Prague lias extensive manufactories of various kinds, in 
all about sixty manufactories of cotton, hosiery. Silk, wool, 
leather, bats, gloves, earthenware, gold and silver, plated 
goods, mathematical and musical instruments, glass, buttons, 
snuff and tobacco, paper and paper-hangings; besides 
which there are breweries, saltpetre-works, and many others. 
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Prague has a very flourishing trade, being the centre of 
that of Bohemia: the transit trade is considerable, and 
there are three great annual fairs. 

Though Prague has long ceased to bo the resUlcncoof the 
sovereign, it is the seat of the government of the kingdom 
and of the courts of justice, and is tho head-quarters of tho 
military governor of the kingdom, with a garrison of 12,350 
men. It is also -the residence of numerous families of no¬ 
bility and gentry, whose incomes are such as. to exempt 
them from the necessity of living in retirement, though 
uot to enable (hem to figure at the court of Vienna. But it 
must be observed that the higher nobility come little in con¬ 
tact with the >tlier classes, and in general the pursuit of 
leasufe is more uttended to by the great mass of the inlia- 
itants than tho more refined enjoyments of science and 
learning. There is but little, comparatively speaking, of 
what we should call society. The pleasures of ihe country, 
promenades, and gardens, aro not much sought after at 
Prague. There are however some islands in the Moldau 
laid out in walks and tea-gardens; the palace garden and 
thut of Count Wuldstein (Wallenstein), which aro open to 
the public twice a week; tho grounds of Prince Kinsky and 
Baron von Wimrncr, aud some others. The environs of 
Prague abound in natural beauties. The great delight 
however of the citizens are balls, concerts, masquerades, 
the theatre, and religious festivals, some of which, for in¬ 
stance that of St. Nepomuck on the 16th of May, are 
celebrated with much pomp. 

Prague is an antient city, but the lime of its foundation 
is uncertain. Some say it was built by the Mareomanni, 
and callod in the fifth century Marobodonum; others that 
it was founded by the Czcches in 611; and others ascribe 
its origin to Queen Libussa in 723. The city lias suffered 
frequently and severely by the calamities of war, especially 
in tho troubles caused by the persecution of the Ilussites in 
the fifteenth century. In 1620, in the contest between tho 
elector palatine and the emperor for tho crown of Bohemia, 
a battle was fought on tho White Mountain, two miles from 
tho city, in which tho Imperial troops were victorious, and 
the elector Frederick V., son-in-law of James I. of Eng¬ 
land, lost the crown. In 1741 a French corps was block¬ 
aded in Prague, and made a vigorous .defence, and when 
reduced to the last extremity by famine, evacuated the city 
and retreated in good order. In 1744 Frederick JI., with 
.100,000 men, appeared before Prague, of which he got pos¬ 
session, but ten weeks afterwards was obliged to evacuate 
it. There was some smart fighting in tho city itself; the 
Prussians left 2000 prisoners, 132 cannon, and 12 mortars 
in the hands of tho Austrians. In 1757 Frederick agaiu 
besieged Prague, and immense damage was done by the 
bombardment; nearly 900 bouses wero destroyed, and the 
churches suffered severely. The victory of the Austrians 
at Collin obliged Frederick to raise tho siege, since which 
time Prague has not seen mi enemy before its walls. 

The inhabitants of Prague are chiefly Bohemians 
(Czeclies) and Germans, and most of them speak both lan¬ 
guages. With respect to religion, tho vast majority are 
Roman Catholics, as may be judged by the number of their 
churches. The present population is at least 120,000, in¬ 
cluding about 7000 Jews and the garrison. 

(Die Oesterreichische National Encyclopepdie, 1838 ; 
Blumcnbach, (Jem iilde tier Oest. AJonurc/tie, t832; if asset; 
Stein; Horselielraann; Cannabich; Gricsuls, Neuesles 
Gemiilde von Prag; Schottky, Prag tote es was und is/, 
1830.) 

PRAIRIES?. [Plains.] 

PRAKRIT. [Sanskrit. J 

PRAM, CHRISTIAN HENRIKSEN, who has left a 
name of some eminence in Dan<sh literature ond poetry, was 
bom .September 4th, 1756, in Guldbrandsdalen. After 
having been educated by itis father, who was a clergyman, 
and next passing a short time at the school at Fredericks- 
borg, he was sent to the university of Copenhagen, where 
he applied himself to the study of law "uid political economy. 
He did not however adopt the former as a profession, and 
though ho afterwards continued to give hit attention to the 
other, poetry and literature became nis chief pursuits. His 
continuing-to apply himself to a study so much at variance 
with his taste for poetry as that of political economy, is 
accounted for by his being appointed, in (781, to a higi: 
situation in the Chamber of Commerce. .Shortly afterwards 
he married, and, in -order to increuso his inconlo, set up the 
‘ Ilandelstidende,’ or * Commercial Journal,’ which he first 
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carried on in conjunction with Cramer atid Ehrhart,and ^valuable to ottr country. But this, taken atong with its 
afterwards by himself, but gave it up atthe fend of five higWynu'tmioni qualities; its vast yield, its easy culture, 
years, though the publication itself has etudecontinued. its great duration;Itt capability of fl . ishine on land of the 
From that time he devoted himself, aa far as hi* official oml' inferior duality and 'Wholly UjpjNtaptCd to tillage, ijn- 
duties would'permit, to literature, and had tedded already part to it a general 'bWtecter of pr^iiaale utility unrivalled 
signalised himself in it by hii 'dtteMdir/etM tejwssd ip v the history of agricultural ptedueviotijii ■ 'When: once in 
in 1785, and the success of which most probsbly induced possession or die. ground, for wqichthe preparation is easy, 
him to withdraw from the publioation above mentioned, and ft requires- noSpesequent ploughing weeding.manuring, 
employ his. pen more eongehially With his own feelings, oroth«eperation, 4ave that Of twtfing-and. of converting 
This poem was then altogether a novelty in Danish litera* the foliage into hay. Of its duration he relates that its 
tUre,and though ivdoes not answer to the character of ail seeds, having been carried westward along with those of 
epic, it is somethings very superior to a Riimkrouik, or mere yellow !ueerne, above forty years ago, and sown on the eastern 
chronicle in Verse, as its author modestly styles it, being a frontier of Cashmere, Vegetated. ond that the plants of the 
romantic narrative founded upon the traditions of northern first growth still remain te * flourishing condition. He 
legend and mythology, and reebrding the hero Stcerkodder’s conceived thatby the cultivation of tliisplant, moon 
adventures in search of Skirndr's mystic sword and other and wastes hitherto uncultivated may be made to produce 
talismans. Thus considered, this production of Pram's (in large quantities of winter fodder,' and that the yield of high 
fifteen cantos) is a classic one of its kind, and is one that lands and downs enjoying a'ooiisiderable depth of soil may 
places its author by the side of Ariosto and Wielahd, be trebled. . ■ '* 

Shortly afterwards he commenced,' with the assistance of Notw.ithstaudM| the highly fevouvabld accounts given by 

Rahbek, the ‘ Minerva,* one of the best literary periodicals' Mr. Moororoft, it is doubtful Whether the prangos, though 
of its time in Denmark, and one which also discussed many highly deserving of trial, would be so valuable as lie antici- 
important political ahd statistical questions. Few could pates in the situations which he points out* Dr. Falconer, 
have been beiter qualified than Pram for conducting such a in his visit to Cashmere and Tibet,-found it in the latter, as 
miscellany, he b$ing equally at home in both departments well as on a loW trap hill in the former, but not so vigorous 
of it; and to the literary parthe contributed a number of in the Cashmerian as in its Tibetan habitat. He states that 
his minor pieces both in prose and verse. Among hh other though abundant in various directions, the Cashmerians do 
services to literature may be reckoned that of having, toge- not esteem it of atiy value: Dr. F. is of opinion therefore that 
ther with Tha&rup, Baggescn. and Hfist, established the itaimportanee has been mucbover-eslimated.in consequence 
Scandinavian Literary Society in 1796; of which institution of its being the only food in many of the bleak and barren 
he was president from 1611 to 1618. He may also be t racts of Tibet In Cashmere, where there is a superabun- 
ranked among the Danish dramatists, having, besides his daneo instead of a deficiency of pasturage, it is accordingly 
* Damon and Pythias,’ and ‘ Fingai and Frode,’ produced much less esteemed. But in many barren and bleak situu- 
several comedies and some minor pieces for the stage. tions, with considerable cold in winter, it would no doubt bo 

On the Chamber of Commerce being united, in 1816, with a valuable acquisition, if the climato of the Country bo not 
the Board of West India Affairs, Pram retired from his situa- too moist. Parts of the Cape of Good Hope, New Holland, 
tion in the former; but though his various emolument^ had and Van Diemen's Land seem well suited to it. 
been very considerable fora Beties of years, and though he was Arrian, in describing Alexander’s expedition across the 

allowed a pension of 1800 dollars, he was in such straitened mountains which he calls Caucasus and Patopumisus (iii. 28), 
if not embarrassed circumstances, that after the death of his says, nothing but Silphitim and tho turpentine-tree grow 
wife, in 1819, ho resolved to accept an official appointment there, notwithstanding which it is very, populous, and multi¬ 
in the island of St. Thomas. He accordingly proceeded tudes of sheep and neat cattle are tajtfflfefer they feed upon 
thither in tlio following spring, departing without the hope Silphium, of Which the sheep especifiHHB very fond. This 
of ever revisiting his native land, being then in his sixty- bears so close a resemblance to the praB§S3, both in locality 
third year. He died at St. Thomas’s, November 25th, 1821.«j and properties^ that, it is as likely to have boon the Sil- 
A collection of his miscellaneous poems and prose works phium of the antienits as the assaftotida plant, which it is 
was edited by Rahbek, in 4 vois., 1824-26. Oehlenschlitger, supposed to be by others. [Silphium.] 
who has drawn his character, describes him as a man of FRANI'ZA. [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 56.] 

powerful mind and excellent disposition, though subject, to PRA'SIl. [Hindustan, p. 223.] 

occasional violence of temper, and of great and varied talents PRATI'COlA. [Sylviadjk.] 

and attainments. Of his ‘ StoBrkodder,’ he says that it pos PRATINCOLE ( Glareola , Briss.), a genus of birds 
sesses many detached parts of very great beauty; but among allied to the plovers. [Plovers.] Tomntinck places the form 
all Pram’s Productions he gives the preference to the poem under bis oraer (the 11th) Alectoridee. 
entitled ‘ Emilias Kilde.’ Generic Character. — Bill short, hard, convex, curved for 

PRANGOS, a genus of plants of the natural family of upwards of half its length, and compressed towards the 
Umbellifertp, tribe Stoyrnese, so named by Dr. Lindley ftom point. Nostrils at the sides of the base, oblong, and ob- 
the name by which the only species is known in its Tar- liquely cleft. Legs feathered nearly-to the knee; toes, 
tarian habitat, where it was discovered by Mr. Moorcroft, threebefom and onebehind, the outer united to the middle 
in the neighbourhood of Irabal or Droz, and which he one by a short membrane ; claws long, and drawn to a fine 
visited for the puniose ofoxomining into the reputed quali- point. Wing* Very large, the flrstqum- feather the longest, 
ties of this plant, or which tho accounts seemed to border on -Tail more or teas forked. 1 (Gould.). 

exaggeration.- Almost all the knowledge which we pos- Example, Glqreola tarquata, Hirurtdo Pratincnla, Linn, 

sen respecting the plant, is derived from the observations of Description.—?Old Male and Summit of the 

that lamented and enterprising traveller, . head, nape, back, *<mpulars, and aovects of the wings grey- 

The Frangos Hay-plant » herbaceous .and perennial, brown; throat and front of fcs4f’iieek wjHte slighlly tinged 
having a. large fleshy root-stalk, usually measuring at the with reddish, wb ieh colour, hi eticicd^q at fhm9*n t as it Were, 
top from eighteen to twenty-two inches in circumference, by avery narrow Mactbapd,wSi^h w»ceods tOwards the cor¬ 
and formed by the'-aggregation of an infinite number of tiers of the bill; space bet weetttheey e and the bill black; 
crowns or'wlrtter-buds/clustered together at or above the breast whitishbrown; under apVCrfsof the’ Wings chestnut 
surface of the ground. These crowps being closely covered red; lower parts white, cloudetjr with pklduih; coverts of tho 
by thsffibrous remains of the old leaves, are thus protected tail and.Origin of the caudal feather* pure White, the rest 
fromthe floats of 'winter. The crop consists of the leaves, blackish towards their end; {bill black, red at its base, iris 
which rise in abundance from each crown, are finely cut, reddish btrown; naked eiroleround the eyes r ight red; feet 
about two feet in length, and have a highly fragrant stneli, reddish ash; tail Very muoh forked. length rather more 
.Mtremely similar to that of very good new clover hay; than nine inches. (TeifilBi.) 

This Mr. Moororoft considered as a most important and In this state it is the PetdriX de Mer of Brisson, Sec. ; 
interesting object of rural economy, and rays that the pro- the Perdrix de Mer ordinqire at d Collier of Gerard; Aus- 
perties of prangos as a food appear to be heating,'producing trian Pratincole of Latham-; Da* Rothfussige Sandhuhn 
fatness in a space of time singularly short; it is also destruo- of Bechstein; Das Qetirickisch* Halsband and Sudlicha 
live to the fasciola hepatica, or liver-fiuke, which in Britain, Sandhuhn of Brehm; ahd Pemice di Mare of Savi. 
after a wet auftnhn, destroys some thousands of theep by Varieties.—The grey broWn brighter or deeper; the white 

the rot. The last-mentioned property, of itself, if it be re- of the - throat* more or less clouded with reddish or bright 
tained by the plant in Britain, Would render it especially russet ; the gularblack band more or less intense in colour, 
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and often accompanied bjr'a Terr small whit© line. The 
band too is often ;<W indicated .-by small bjjick spots. 
(Temm.) ; ■ •V ; ■ ■ ■■• ■■ y ’V.*'. -v-'.’v .. "V 
Kott^rrUppmt-parts brown.ash clouded with.deeper 
undalattem and whitish bordets; throat tarnished white 
surround# with brown spots, disposed set as to replace the 
band which surrounds. this pert, to the old birds; breast and 
belly,dpepgrey with brown spots, bpt-sometimes without 
spots; -the tail Je*s *jdMd, and tho lateral feather rauob 
shorter than bt the old,’ . - - ' 

In this state it appears tdha LaPerttrix de Mer d Collier, 
la grise,- la brunt, (ft la Giarole of Sonnim (Buff,); La 
Perdrix dt Mer . dee Maidive*,, de Coromandel, et de Madras, 
of SonneTat: Dae bramringtge Sandhuhn und Gejleckie 


Nearchus, and he was one of the last of his family who 
acquired any reputation as a physician. His most cele¬ 
brated nunil was Henmhilus (Galen, De Different. Puls., 


or Bonnerat: Has bramrtngtge Sandhuhn und GeflecMe 
Sandhuhn or Bechstein; ana collared and further varieties 
of Pratincole pf Latham. . 

Food, Habile, Geographical Distribution, #c.—‘ The 
genus Glareolaf says Mr. Gould, in his great work on 
ih e.Birds of Europe, ‘appears to -be strictly confined to 
the old world, no Transatlantic example having ever been 
discovered, nor indeed are we aware of any term in the 
ornithology of America which at ail approaches the present. 
Three species are all ihat are as yet discovered. Of 
these, two (the G. gtallaria and the G. laetea) are pe¬ 
culiar to the eastern provinces of Asia and Africa; the 
other, the bird now before us (G. torjquata), is spread 
throughout the warm and temperate regions not only of 
these continents, but Europe also: hence it would seem as 
if nature endeavoured to make up by extent of habitat 
for the limitation of species. Still however, although thus 
did used, the Pratincole maybe said to bo truly a native of 
the eastern provinces of Europe on the Asiatic borders, 
and especially Hungary, where wide tracts of morass and 
fiat lands, abounding in lakes both fresh and saline, and 
traversed by mighty rivers, afford it food and security. “ In 
Hungary,” says M. Temminck, “among the immense 
morasses of the lakes Neusidel and Balaton, I have been in 
the midst of many hundreds of these birdsand we might 
add that it is no less abundant in Western Tartary. In 
England it is only an occasional visitor; but in.Germany, 
France, and Italy, it is a bird of periodical occurrence.’ 

M. Temminck, in the last part of his Manuel, states that 
it breeds in Sardinia,-and that it is very abundant in Dal¬ 
matia, on the borders, of tbe lake Boecagnaro, on its spring 
passage. The eggs he describes as being yellowish white. 

‘ With tbe long wings and forked tail of tho swallow,’ wo, 
again quote Mr. Gould, * tbe Pratincole possesses that 
rapidity and power of flight for which the bird is so 1 
remarkable. It takes its food, which consists of insects, 
and especially such as frequent marshes and the borders of 
rivers, while on the win$ darting along in the chase with 
the rapidity of an arrow; nor is it less distinguishable for 
celerity on the ground, and often catchesits prey as it nim¬ 
bly runs along. This elegant and graceful bird incubates 
in tbe concealment afforded by reeds, osiers, and tall her¬ 
bage, laying three or four white eggs,’ 
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PRATT, C. [Gamd**, Lord,} :-• 
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PRAXA'GORAS epp^ydpecA ■ celebrated, physician 
of Cos, belonging tbe Asclepiadtc. (Galen,' 

De Dissect. Vwvfc, cap. nit,) ; His father’s name vra» 


brated pupil was He 

lib. hr* cap. 3), and; ha himself was particularly tamoL._ 

bis shift in anatomy and physiology. The titles of several 
Of bis works are preserved, but only a few fragments of 
them remain, together with some of his opinions on medical 
subjects recorded by Galen and others. Ho was tho first 
person who- pointed out the distinction between the veins 
and arteries, and affirmed that it is only in the latter that 
any pulsation it felt, although he believed them to be 
filled with air (Galen, De Dignosc. Puls., lib. iv., cap. 3), 
and he accounted fog the hemorrhage that occurs when they 
are wounded by attributing it tu an unuaturai state, iu 
which the woundedtaiteries attract to themselves the blood 
from all the neighbouring parts. He supposed that the 
heart gave birth to all the ligaments, and that the arteries 
are -ultimately converted into nerves (or ligaments) as they 
contract in diameter. (Galen, De Hippocr. et Plat , Decret., 
lib. i„ cap. 6.) The brain he supposed to be of no particu¬ 
lar use, but merely an expansion of the spinal marrow. His 
anatomical skill and observations made him introduce seve¬ 
ral improvements into the theory and practice of medicine; 
for example, he declared that the pulse indicates tbe varia¬ 
tions of the strength of the disease, a discovery which threw 

! ;reat light on the knowledge of diseases. He imagined tile 
tumours of the body to be the cause of all sorts of diseases, 
and that the vena cava is tho seat of an intermittent fever.’ 
(Ruf. Eplies.) The greater part of the remedies that he 
employed were taken from the vegetable kingdom,'and we 
are told by Ctelius Aurelianus that he was very fond of 
emetics (De Morb. Acut., lib. iil, cap. 17). In cases of 
iliao passion ho recommended emetics, as several modern 
practitioners have also done; and wheu attended with intro- 
susception, he ventured to open the abdomen, in order to 
replace the intestine (Ctcl. Aurci., loco cit.), an operation 
that has been proposed and executed in modern times. Not¬ 
withstanding the extravagance of some of his opinions, be 
must have been a very remarkable man, and we may well 
regret that we know so little of his practice. He lived about 
B.c. 300 (01. 120). 

PRAXl'TELES, a sculptor of Greece. Neither the 
exact'time nor the place of his birth is known. It is also 
remarkable that there is no mention of the master under 
whom he acquired the rudiments of the art, in which he 
made such important changes with regard to style, that he 
is justly considered the founder of a school. The period at 
which ne nourished is however pretty clearly established on - 
the authority of antient writers, as Veil as by the testimony 
of some of his works and by tho received dates of artists 
who are classed as his contemporaries. Pliny (Hist. Nat., 
xxxiv. 8) says Praxiteles nourished in the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad, at the same time with Euphranor, who 
was a celebrated statuary and painter. Pausanias (viil. 9, 
says Praxiteles lived three generations after Alcnmenes. 
lie must therefore, accprding to these statements, be placed 
at about 360 b.c. ; or if, as some antiquaries have contended, 
he executed a work so late M the hundred and twenty-third 
Olympiad, or 284 b.c., he may have begun his career as an 
artist rather later than the time mentioned. It is however 
quite possible, supposing he lived .to an extreme old age, 
that Praxiteles was practising as a sculptor at the periods re¬ 
corded, although they include a range of seventy-six yean.. 

Praxiteles was eminent for his works both in bronze and 
inarble, but he seems to have had the highest reputation 
for his skill in tbe latter. * Praxiteles marmore felieior et 
clarior fuit;* and again, 1 Praxitelis xtatem inter statuarios 
diximus qui marmoris gloria superavit eliam semet.’ (PUn., 
Hist. Nah. xxxiv. 3, andxxxvi. 3.) Pliny and Pausanias enu¬ 
merate a long list of the productions of Praxiteles. Amongst- 
those in bronze, which kppear by the concurrent testimony 
of antient writers to have boon held in the highest estima¬ 
tion, were a statue of Bacchus and anpiner of a satyr, so 
excellent that it was called by way of distinction Petifeios 
(the celebrated). He also made a statue of Venus, which 
.was afterwards destroyed by fire; likewish * statue of a 
youthful Apoilo, called Sauroctonos, or the lizard-killer, as 
' he .is represented in the act of lulling a lizard. Two statues 
of women are also recorded by Pliny; one of them repre¬ 
sented a matron weeping, the other- a courtesan laughing. 
The latter was much admired for its expression •’ it was be¬ 
lieved to h» a, portrait of tho celebrated Thespian courtesan 
Phryne. Of these works and several others mthe same 
r 3 R 2 
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material, tbe only record that remains is an undoubtedly 
antient copy, in marble, of the Apollo Sauroctonos. It is 
too woll known to require a particular description in this 
place. Though defective in s6me trifling respects of detail, 
it is not difficult to judge from it of tho purity of style, and 
grace and beauty of form, which must have characterised 
the original. It is justly considered one of the greatest 
treasures of the Vatioan. Among the works in marble by 
Praxiteles, the ikmous Venus of Cnidus must undoubtedly! 
be placed in the first rank. We are told that two statues 
of tho goddess were made; one draped, the other entirely 
naked. The people of Cos preferred the first; the Cnidiana 
immediately purchased the latter. Tbe fame of this statue 

. *1. . * A_II__ _*_1-1.. _iL_ 


was so desirous to possess it, that lie offered to pay off a 
heavy debt fbr them if the Cnidiana would consent to give 
up (his celebrated work. The tempting offer was, to the 


honour of tbe people of Cnidus, declined. Praxiteles, ob¬ 
serves Piiny, * illo ehim signo nobilitavit Cnidum.’ There 
were doubtless many copies of so celebrated a work, and the 
representation of u figure of Venus on the coins of Cnidus 
affords unquestionable authority at least fbr the action and 
general compbsition of the far-famed statue. The Venus of 
Cnidus is mentioned by Lucian as the finest of the works of 
Praxiteles (Kfodvic, c. 4), and from the description in an¬ 
other passage (*Bpwrtc, c. 13, &c.) we may form some notion 
of the style of this celebrated work. It is also tbe subject 
of numerous epigrams in the Greek Anthology. The Ori¬ 
ginal work fell a prey to the flames, at Constantinople, in 
the fifth century, in the dreadful fire which destroyed so 
many other fine monuments of art collected in that city. 
The loss of the Venus of Cnidus may justly be considered 
among the greatest which art has sustained; for no pro¬ 
duction in antient sculpture, with tho single exception of 
the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, has received such uni¬ 
versal ana such unqualified admiration. Two statues of 
Cupids are also mentioned among the most esteemed works 
uf this master. One of these was so beautiful that it is 
placed by Pliny quite on an equality with the famous Venus 
of Cnidus. It was made of marble of Paros. It is thought 
that a copy of it exists in the collection of sculpture in toe 
Vatican. An anecdote connected with this statue will not 
he misplaced here. It is recorded, with some slight varia¬ 
tion, by more than one antient writer, and it is interesting 
as, if founded on fact, it tends to confirm, by the artisrs 
own judgment, tho high opinions which have been given of 
two of tbe most remarkable of his productions; ana if it is 
not authentic as regards the principal actors, it at least 
shows the feeling that existed antiently respecting the works 
alluded to. * Phryne, whose influence over the sculptor 
seems to have been considerable, anxious to possess a work 
of Praxiteles, and not knowing, when she was desired to 
choose for herself, which of his exquisite statues to select, 
devised the following expedient. She commanded a servant 
to hasten to him and tell him that hit workshop was in 
flames, and that with few exceptions his works had already 
perished. Praxiteles, not doubting the truth of the an¬ 
nouncement, rushed out in the greatest alarm and anxiety, 
exclaiming “all was lost if his Satyr and Cupid were not 
saved.” The object of Phryne was answered; she com 
fessed her stratagem, and immediately chose the Cupid.* 
(Pausanias, i., 20.) Among other works that have been 
thought worthy to be recorded were two statnes of Phayne: 
one was of marble, and was placed in the temple of Venus 
at Thespiss, the native place of the courtesan; the 'other 
was of bronze gilt, and was dedicated by her at Delphi; 
where it had the honour of a distinguished place. Praxi¬ 
teles appears also to have executed works of a more ex¬ 
tensive character and composition. The chief of these 
were some sculptures that decorated the pediments of the 
temple of Hercules at Thebes. (Paus., ix. tl.) They re¬ 
presented part of the labours of Hercules. 

The style of the school of Whieh Praxiteles may be con¬ 
sidered the founder was softness delicacy, add high finish, 
We read of few of his productions of a sublime or severe 
character, such as distinguished the art which immediately 
preceded ,hls »ra under Myron, Phidias, and Polycletus: 
whose genius led them to represent the more exalted and 
fisajestic personages of the antient inytnologyv as Jupiter, 
Juno, ana Minerva, or the classic forms of heroes, warriors, 
and athletes. Praxiteles, on tho other hand, aeems to" have 
been attracted bv. and to hav * ' * "* 


lovely, the tender, and the expressive. Beyond this he ap¬ 
pears to have acquired great skill in exeoution, and to have 
nod tome peculiarities in tbe mode of finishing his marble. 
He it said to have declared that he considered those to be 
his best works which had-undergone the process of * cireum- 
litiaf by Nicies. From the oircurastauee of Nicias being a 
painter, it seems reasonable to conclude that thia cannot 
simply mean polishing and rubbing, but that some varnish 
or encaustic was laid over the surface of the marble after it 
had left the sculptor's hands, in order to give it a rich soft- 
hem, similar to what tho Italians, in speaking of the flesh 
surface of marble, call the * morbideata di earns.’ Modern 
ingenuity has vainly endeavoured to discover the process 
alluded to. It was in all probability a wash of some sort; 
but whether a simple application of water-colour, or of var¬ 
nish (if tbe latter, either the preparation or the statue being 
wanned to a certain temperature), there are now ne certain 
means Of judging. From some experiments that have been 
made, and the close resemblance produced to some portions 
of the surface of antient marble, it seems probable that the 
latter mode of operation approximates in some degree to the 
antient process. 

Praxiteles had two sons, Timarchus and Cephisodotns, or 
Cephisodorus, both of whom were artists. Piiny says of the 
latter, * Praxitelis ftlius Cephisodotus rei et artis lieres 
fait.’ v 

There was another artist called Praxiteles living at a 
later period. He was a modeller and chaser. There was 
also a painter of the same name, mentioned by Pliny (Hut. 
Nat., xxxv. 11). 

PRAVA. [Azorbs.] 

PRAYER, a term in theology, used to designate the in¬ 
tercourse passing between human minds and the divine. 
Language appears net to be necessary to complete the idea 
which the word represents, since we speak of mental prayer, 
which is thought directed heaven-wise in adoration or in 
entreaty without the sentiment of the mind being embodied 
in wonts or finding expression by the lips. But its far more 
common use is toexpress this kind of intercourse when, the 
sentiment of the mind is embodied in language. 

It is a derivative of the verb to pray, which signifies to 
ask for something, and tbe intercourse of which we have 
spoken is described by a word which etymologically describes 
only one part or section of rite whole idea, inasmuch as in 
such intercourse the principal object will always be the 
supplication of those rich communications, of good which 
God can bestow and man receive. 

Prayer springs immediately out of the persuasion that 
man is not placed on this globe without a protecting and 
governing power over him, which power is conceived to be¬ 
long to the One Great, Good, and Wise Being, who was the 
Creator at first of man himself, and of all the things by 
which he is surrounded, or whieh touch in any way his con¬ 
dition. Wherever this idea is Mly formed, it seems that 
the mind must, occasionally at least, fall into the dispo¬ 
sition to entreat that the Power, which can do so much 
for it, would be pleased to exert itselfc Whether this go¬ 
vernment and this ability be vested insoroe one being, or 
be supposed to fee distributed among many, either equal 
in power, or supreme and subordinate, the case is the 
same. CircuntstanCes arise in which it seems that it would 



which have sprung in the mind.' Weaeeordingly find that 
prayer has existed fromtheearllMt times when we find men 
raised info the rank of mjigwut beingfc and in any state of 
religious knowledge, however rude and mistaken the ideas 
may have bee# ; in IkUeS of danger end crflamity at least, 
men have thrown themselves prostrate befotea superior 
power, and.entreated its interpb^riefei; 

Sometimes the prayer may fasne there;than a brief eja¬ 
culation ; butif arising in thosineerftoisf ffieheart,.it is not 
tho less prayer, nor the less ‘regardea by' Him >bo is-de¬ 
scribed \n the Holy Scriptures as tboGod that heareth 
prayer. '• '■ . .# 

But even' hi some of the earnest monuments of human 
thought and foe ling we have prayerthat hasnot been mere 
ejaomaricm. qr even the mere expression of feeling excited 
by temporary eAergeneies: und,tbereare come down to us 
various prayers uSad hy got/i-mon in antient rimes expres¬ 
sive'of their desires, ana mt the same time showing how 
Murhyiv:md mingled with 
yare praydrs^df men who had not the 
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light of either of the divine dispensations, and there aro wise 
directions concerning prayer in the writings of such raon: 
but the Scriptures, both of the Old Testament and the Now, 
contain many prayers, and many hints and observations 
respecting prayer, all of which ore very instructive, and held 
in aevout reverence by those who receive the persons whose 
words are there recorded as examples, and authorities. 

From these examples, and from the instructions inciden¬ 
tally given, Christian divines have deduced certain princi¬ 
ples respecting prayer. They have in foct raised a kind of 
system of prayer: dividing and subdividing the severe) 
branches of it. Of these it will be. sufficient to say that a 
prayer, or a body of words expressive of the intercourse, 
should contain (1) expressions of adoration and admiration 
, of the Mighty Being who is the object of address, by which 
the mind is brought into a state of confidence that he can 
grant that which we entreat of him: (2) expressions of our 
own unworthincss to receive more blossings than he has al¬ 
ready seen proper to bestow upon us; either on account of 
a general persuasion of demerit,.or of some particular sin of 
which we have been guilty. This is thought to be in ac¬ 
cordance with the actual state Of every one who thus puts 
himself as it were more immediately in the awful presence 
of his governor and judge, and to be also salutary to tho 
suppliant as keeping up a sense of proper humility, and a 
disposition to acquiesce .in whatever may be the divine will. 
(3) Then comes the supplicatory part, in which general or 
particular blessings are besought, suitable either to tho ge¬ 
neral condition of the person praying, or to the particular 
circumstances of tho moment. (4) Intercession for others, 
the entreaty of tho divine favour for the whole human race, 
and such blessings as particular classes of persons .pecu¬ 
liarly need. This is thought necessary as cherishing the 
kind and charitable feelings, and leading each individual 
man to feel himself but as one of a great family of whom 
God is the common head and the common protector, and 
whose interests ore not Uf be disregarded in attention to the 
wants and wishes of an individual member of it. (5) Lastly 
comes thanksgiving, a devout acknowledgement of past and 
present mercies, the good whieh God has given in his natural 
providence in general, or any special good which he may 
have granted. Such, according to Christian divines, ought 
to be the form into which men’s thoughts cast themselves 
when they enter into communion with God; and tho various 
prayers which are delivered in public by the ministers of 
religion in behalf of multitudes praying together, are for the 
most part constructed in this form, the differences arising 
(I) from the selection of different subsidiary topics under 
each, and (2) from the greater length in which each of : 
these subjects is. entered into, according to the feeling or tho 
notions concerning prayer of the individual minister; and 
such also aro -tho prayers for the most part in those collec¬ 
tions of prayers many of which aro printed for tho use of 
persons, either in their private or family devotions, who find a 
difficulty in embodying in word* the sentiment of the heart. 

Liturgies are or the nature of printed collections qf 
• prayers. They are guides to the mode in which the prayers 
of many assembled in Christian, congregations shall be 
offered. The Book of Common Prayer contaips the Liturgy 
of the English Church es appointed by authority. The 
effect of liturgies in public worship it to restrain the mani¬ 
festation of peculiarities in the notions of particular ministers 
respecting tne nature and subjects of prayer: to keep out of 
the publio assemblies of Christians extravagancy and en¬ 
thusiasm : to bring the will of the community at large to bear 
on the wills of single ministers in respect of tho devotional 
part of public worship; and to make known beforehand to the 
people what sentiments will be expressed, and in what form 
of words, in the service in which they are about to engage. 

PREACHING. [Oratory.] - 

PREBEND (prebenda, from probes* Low Latin word 
signifying provision or provender), the portion which the 
member of a cathedral' or collegiate church, oatted a pre¬ 
bendary [Prebendary], received m right of his , place for 
his maintenance. It was named from the place whence 
the profit proceeded, Which Wes cither from some temporal 
lands or church preferment attached to foot ohursb, or apne 
other church whose revenue* were appropriated toW*rdetbe 
maintenance of the member of the cathedral or qollegiate 
church. Prebcnds. ware of two kinds, simple and dignitary. 

A simple prebend m» one which had only it* revenue for 
its support; a prebend wfohdignity.one to which a jurisdic¬ 
tion was annexed; a prebe^M^ holding the latte* waa styled 


a dignitary. Some prebends were donative, others in the gift 
of laymen, who, in case of vacancy, must havo presented the 
future prebendary to the bishop; on this the bishop in¬ 
stituted him, and the dean and chapter then inducted and 
placed him in a stall in the church. If a bishop were the 
patron, he collated. At Westminster the king collated by 
patent, by virtue of which the prebendary took possession 
without institution or induction. A mandamus lies to 
compel an election to fill a vacancy. During a vacancy tho 
profits.belonging to a prebendary ns sole corporator went to 
his suoeessor; those which ho held as member of tho cor¬ 
poration aggregate were divided among the dean and chap¬ 
ter. A prebend, being a benefice without cure of souls, 
was not formerly incompatible to be held with a parochial 
benefice, but one prebendary could not possess two prebends 
in the same church, though he might in any other. But 
now, hy 1 & 2 Vic., o. 106, no spiritual person holding raoro 
benefices with cure of souls than one shall hold any cathe¬ 
dral preferment; or, holding any cathedral preferment and 
also any benefice with cure of souls, shall bold any other 
cathedral preferment; or, holding any preferment in any 
cathedral or collegiate church, shall hold any preferment in 
any other. (Comyns’s Digest , tit. ‘ Prebend;’ Burns, E. L., 
88, 90; Rogers, On Ecclesiastical Law, tit. ’Dean and 
Chapter.’) [Dean.] 

By the 3 & 4 Vic., c. 113, founded on the Report of 
Commissioners appointed to consider the state of 'tho church 
with reference to its revenues, very important changes are 
made relative to cathedral preferment . The statute docs 
not affect existing interests. Its provisions^ in general 
terms, are as follow .-—Henceforth all the members of chap¬ 
ters are to be styled canons. Provision is made for the sup¬ 
pression of many existing prebends, the creation of one 
additional for St. Paul’s, and ultimately all cathedral and 
collegiate churches, as to number of cations, are to be placed 
upon the following footing:— 


Culhodrol or Collogiitlu 

No. of 

Cuthrilrnl or CulUglah) 

No. or 

Church. 

Caucus, 

Church, 

Caucus 

Canterbury 

a 

Manchester 

4 

Durham ’ . 

6 

Norwich . 

4 

Ely . . 

6 

St. Paul's, London 

4 

Westminster 

6 

Peterborough 

4 

Winchester . 

5 

Kipon . . 

4 

Exeter 

5 

. Rochester . 

4 

Bristol 

4 

Salisbury 

4 

Carlisle 

4 

Wells 

4 

Chester 

4 

Windsor 

4 

Chichester . 

4 

Worcester . 

4 

Gloucester . 

4 

Wk 

4 

Hereford * . 

4 

Si. David’s . 

'l 

Litchfield . 
Lincoln 

4 

4 

Llandaff 

2 


Ail bishops are authorised to confer honorary canonrios, 
without emolument, to the number of twenty-four in each 
cathedral church. 

No canon is, by virtue of his canonry, for tho future to 
possess any separate estate or iucomc, all of which are to 
vest in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed by 6 & 

7 Wm. IV., c. 77. The profits of the suspended canonries 
are to be paid to tho commissioners, in whom their estates, 
as well as those of lion-residentiary prebendaries, &c., ate 
to vest. Tho dean of Durham is to receive an average an¬ 
nual income of 3.000/.; the deans of St. Paul’s and West- 
: mintter, and the warden of Manchester, of 2000/. each. The. 
canons of each of those churches, 1000/. Tiie doan of every 
other cathedral or collegiate church in England, an income 
of 1000/.; of St. David’s and Llandaff, 700/. The canons of 
every other cathedral church in England are to -have 500/.; 
of St. David’s and Llandaff, 330/ The separate patronage 
of members of chapters is to be. vested in the respective 
bishops. Provisions aro made as to tho exercise of tho 
patronage of chapter^. And it is made unlawful for any 
spiritual person to sell or assign any patronage or presenta¬ 
tion belonging to him by right or liie office. Tne minor 
canons are to be appointed by the chapter. 

PREBENDARY (‘ Prebendarius’), one who has a pro- 
bend [Prebend], a canon endowed with land or an advow- 
.son or tithe. In right of his probend, he possessed an 
estate. He-was bound, by canon 42 to reside four score 
and ten days during each year in tho church to which 
he belonged.. . The lime fixea by 3 & 4 Vic., c. 3, is three 
months. The number of prebendaries varies in different 
churches. - The ♦bole body attached to each, together with 
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tho dean, forms a corporation aggregate, called the dean and 
chapter. Each prebendary, having a distinct estate,* is, by 
virtue of that, a sole corporator, as veil as member of (he 
corporation aggregate. The office of the dean and obapter 
is to consent to the grants, leases, $to. of the bishop. An- 
tiently they formed nis council, as thev'stm do nominally. 
On his death they certify the king of it in chancery, upon 
which a congd d'elire is issued. ' During the vacancy, they 
govern the diocese and guard the spiritualities of it, unless 
where the archbishop has that right by prescription. Pre¬ 
bendaries were bound by canon 43 to preach in their churches, 
and in other churches in the diocese, especially those'w hence 
their profits proceeded, or to substitute other preachers ap¬ 
proved by the bishop. A prebendary could not make a 
grant, &o., until after installation and induction. [Dean ; 
Chapter.] {Terms* de la Loth tit. ‘ Prebend,’ 4 Chapter 
Com Dig-* tit. ‘Ecclesiastical Persons') 

PRECEDENCE, one of the artificial distinctions among 
men living in a state of political society. In all countries 
tho great maw of mankind will be of one level, no indivi¬ 
dual possessing political privileges which do not belong to 
the rest, except .i» pertaining to some particular employ¬ 
ment in the various ordinary businesses of life in which 
each individual is engaged. But these give no precedence 
of one before another; all more on abreast. But above 
these are certain persons, such os tho members of the libe¬ 
ral professions, persons who hold or have Held offices in the 
state, peers, who take precedonce of the rest, and who are 
allowed to do so, if not by any law absolutely promulgated, 
yet by the constant usages of society. And again, the indi- 
\ ulunls, who may form perhaps the thousandth part of the 
whole community, who possess this privilege of precedence, 
have the precedence amongst each other regulated accord¬ 
ing to usage, or, in other words, by the precedents established 
in records of former arrangements. The subject is one to 
which a good deal of attention has been paid, and it is now 
only as an incident to the creation of new courts or officers, 
or in singular positions of the royal family, that difficulties 
arise. The members of the College of Aims, who qrc the 
council ot the earl-marshal of England, are usually referred 
to in questions of prceedency; and to them is assigned the 
arrangement of public processions, as at royal marriages, 
funerals, coronations, and the like, when it is that questions 
of this kind come to he considered. 

Tables of precedency may be seen in many books, and 
especially in those called peerages. 

Sometimes the question arises among ambassadors who 
shall enter a room or depart before another, and great tena¬ 
city has at times been manifested in supporting tho claims 
to rank of the state or kingdom represented. In the 
‘Philoxenis’ of Sir John Finet there are some almost ridi¬ 
culous instances of the struggles made for precedence by 
ambassadors of the state of Venice in the reign of 
James I. 

PRECESSION AND NUTATION, tho abbreviated 
way of expressing the precession of the equinoxes and the 
nutation of the earth's axis. 

These phenomena should always be considered in con¬ 
nection with the rotation of the earth, of which they really 
form a part; that is to say, diurnal rotation, precession, and 
nutation are the motions of the earth about its centre* im-. 
dependency of the motion of that centre along its orbit round 
the sun. It will assist our comprehension of the subject to 
suppose the earth’s centre a fixed point, the relative motions 
of tho heavenly bodies being adjusted accordingly. [Mo¬ 
tion.] 

The rotation of the earth round its axis is visible from 
hour to hour by the change of place in the stars; the pre¬ 
cession and nutation are motions of too slow a nature to be 
rendered visible, and.indeed could hardly be made so unless 
tho ecliptic and equator were visible circle*. If such were 
the case* and if the motions were large enough, (he equi¬ 
noxes, or intersections of tho equator and ecliptic, would 
appear to change place, the equator moving slowly round 
the ecliptic with a retrograde motion, that is, contrary to the 
annual course of the sun. The equinoxes would appear to 
move with a variable motion, sometime* a tittle faster and 
sossspme* a little slower than the moan motion. At tbe same 
time the ®qp»tof would appear ip swing backwards and fer- 
wttrds to aim fyors tb° ecliptic, turning upon.lhs equinoxes 
aa pi vote. Of these motions the average motion of the equi¬ 
noxes upoh the ecHptto is the precs)sston: the sitemate ati- 
celeration and retardation is one part of the nutation * dad 


the alternate increase and diminution of the angle contained 
between the two is the, other part. It is however common 
to call the acceleration and retardation of the motion of the 
equinoxes by the nam‘e of the equation of the equinoxes, 
and to reserve the name of nutation, for the motion of tho 
pole which corresponds to it. , 



Lot C be the cehtre of the earth, CP half its-axis, P the 
north pOle, and ASB half of the equator. Let MN bo part 
of the plane of the ecliptic, and CQ.a line perpendicular to 
it, pointing therefore to the pole of tbe ecliptic in the heavens; 
and let the direction of the diurnal rotation be that of 
the arrow marked on the equator. If then P were car¬ 
ried uniformly round a circle perpendicular to CQ, so Ijmt 
CP should desoribo a conical surface, the equinoxes B and 
A would be carried round in a direotion contrary ‘to that of 
the diurnal motion, and with them tbe equator BSA, the 
angle which tbe equator makes with the ecliptic remaining 
unaltered. This motion of B and A it tbe precession. But 
suppose that instead of P being .placed on the circle, it is 
placed on the circumference of a small oval, which has its 
centre on’the oirole. While tbe centre of the oval moves 
forward on the circle with the motion of precession, let the 
polo P move rotmd the oval with a motion much slower than 
that of the precession. It will then trace out in space an 
undulating curve* as shown in the principal diagram, and 
the effect will be an alternate retardation and acceleration 
of the motion of the equinoxes along the plane of the 
eeliptio, together with a vibration of the plane of the equator 
to and from the ecliptic; which ore tho motions described 
as constituting the nutation. 

Tbe preceding is a description of the effect of any one of 
the heavenly bodies, theoretically speaking, upon the axis 
of the earth. The whole preeetaion and nutation is the 
united effect of the sun, moon, end planets. ‘The effect 
of tbe planets however is insensible, except in a slight 
annual alteration of tbe plane of the ecliptic, which is 
mixed up With the precession, and makes it appear a very 
little smaller than tt would be if the system of the sun, 
9oon, and earth were undisturbed by tbe planetary at¬ 
traction. Tbe general reader need only attend to the main 

S henomenes, namely, .that the equinox (the point ot the 
eavens at which the atfn is at the commencement of 
spring) moves slowly* backwards along the ecliptic, at 
the rate of M} second* per annum, or about 14* in one 
thousand 1 yearn Thit rateof motion is subject to a very 
slow increase, which is nbt perhaps sufficiently well deter¬ 
mined to, make it worth whiteto epapute exactly the 
time in which the equine* describes the whole heavens, 
a period of between twenty-fire and twenty-six thousand 
years. • . • • - ,<■ • „ 

A good notion of f r eos ssi orv may be got from observing 
tho spinning pf a top. At lea*** the axis of the top is 
not vertical, tbjs axis itself revefifo M-qsueb more slowly 
than (be top teyolve*round Us , Lot tho top be sup¬ 

posed to remain trith ihrWt eLene eagle to the vertical, 



of tbe phenomena of precession and nufotioh. 

; Before proceeding to the mathematical and physical 
description of these phenoeaa,'We shall show the manner 
in which they may here ah historical aitd ebrcnologieal im¬ 
portance. Let the reader take# globe or a map of the stars, 
he will see that tbe eoUptio eroflMs tbe equator under the 

- myw to la thi* «iiuw mra moving stowi? 

fcrwtWoiu tsnlM* to the Mfflftie, tho tqvSaex nmntalag on- h-n gt-T 
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tail of one of the Fishes, so that the vernal equinox is nearly 
in a line with the stars « Andromedro and y Pegasi (Alpha- 
rat and Algenib). These stars then are invisible at the be¬ 
ginning of the spring, being in the region of the heavens 
nearest to the sun. Lot from twelve to thirteon thousand 
years elapse, and the slow processional motion of the.equi¬ 
noctial points will reverse the positions of the equinoxes, so 
that the above-named stars will be near the meridian at 
midnight at the commencement of spring, as the stars in 
the head of Virgo are now. An Aratus of our day would 
celebrate the brightness of Virgo in the nights of spring, 
while one of thirteen' thousand years hence must choose 
Pisces for that purpose. The seasons of the year at which 
different stars begin' to be distant enough from the sun to 
= shine brightly is undergoing a gradual alteration. Hesiod, 
for instance, says that in his time and country Arcturusrose 
at sunset in sixty days after the winter solstice; Newton 
calculated that this took place about n.c. 870, which is one 
of his reasons for supposing that the poet was alive about 
that time. The phenomenon however is itself rather vague, 
and Hesiod may be supposed not very exact in his descrip¬ 
tion. It is generally considered that Newton attached too 
much importance to such data in settling his system of 
chronology. * 

About two thousand years ago the equinox was twenty- 
eight degrees more advanced among the signs, and was near 
the beginning of the constellation Aries. It was about this 
lime that the precession of tiie equinoxes was discovered by 
Hipparchus[AsTaoNOMv; Hipparchus], and since that time 
the vernal equinox has preserved the title which it properly 
held at the time when its motion was discovered, namely, tho 
first point of Arms. Certain astronomical fictitious constel¬ 
lations have been made to move with the equinox, at least 
until lately; counting from the equinox, the first thirty 
degrees of the ecliptic have been always called Aries, the 
second thirty Taurus, and so on. Thus when an astronomer 
of the middle ages asserts the longitude of a star to be 
=0= 18° 22', lie means that it is in 18“ 22' of the astronomical 
Libra, a constellation supposed to begin at 6X30" or 180" 
distance from the vernal equinox. An astronomer of our 
day would say the star’s longiludo was 198° 22'. 

Taking the beginning of the year 1700 as the starting 
point (as is generally done since the publication of tho 
Mccnniquo CelOBte), and calling t the number of years 
elapsed, the whole motion of the equinoxes from precession, 
including tho effect of tho planetary adtiou on the ecliptic, 
is 

50"‘l 76068 t -f 0"'0001221483 t*. 
while the precession in one year is 

6(>"*176068 -f 0"-0002442966 t. 

M. Bessel substitutes 50"-21129 for 50"-176068. 

The obliquity of the ecliptic, assumed at 23° 23' 18" in 
1750, is 

23" 28'lg"—0"-48368 t—0"-00000272295 l*; 
its yearly diminution, arising from tho planetary action, in¬ 
dependently of nutation, being 
* 0"-48368 + 0"0000Q54459 t. 

M. Bessel takes 23° 28' 17"*63 for the obliquity in 1750, 
and uses 0"'457 instead of 0"'48388. 

Tho nutation affects both tho place of the equinoxes and 
tho obliquity of the ecliptic. Lot the effect upon tho 
former, called tho equation of the equinoxes, be E ; and 
that on the lattor O. Let« stand for the mean longitude 
of tho moon’s ascending node, © for the sun's true longi¬ 
tude, and J> for the moon’s true longitude. The formula) 
which express E and O are of the following form: 

K= —Asinft+B sin 2 ft - C sin 2 © - Dsin 2 J 

O = a cos a - b cos 2 SI + c cos 2 0 + d cos 2 > 

The values of A, a, &c., depending upon the moon’s moss 
as compared with that of the earth (an element which has 
caused some discussion), havo been given in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent manner by different astronomers. Wo subjoin their 
values according to Laplace, Brinkley, and Littrow; the 
two former as cited by Mr. Baily, the latter from Kreit’s 
‘Sammluug der Notnwendigsten Mathematuohen Foiv 
mcln.’ 


A 

B 

C 

D 


Laplace. 
18"0377 
0"21707 
1"-13646 
0"21632 


Brinkley. 

17"-298 

0"‘208 

1"'255 

0"-207 


Lllltow. 1 

18"’89 

0"97 

0"’22 


Laplace, 

9"-648 

0"-09423 

0"'49333| 

0"*0939 


Brinkley. 
9" 250 
0"'090 
0"'545 
\ 0"‘090 


Littrow. 

I o"-11 

0"-4*2 

0"09 


It thus appears that by for the largest part of the offect 
or the nutation arises from the moon, and depends not upon 


the place of tho planet, but upon that of its node. This 
node [Moon] performs a complete regressive revolution in 
about eighteen years and a half, in which time the main 
effect of nutation goes through all its changes. Bradley, 
the discoverer of the nutation, found out and assigued the 
lawof its largest term; the. remaining ones are due to the 
theory of gravitation. It took him twenty years of obser¬ 
vation, somewhat more than tiie whole period of the change, 
to detect the lawof the anomaly whose existence he became 
sensible of immediately after his discovery of aberration 
had cleared away the largest part of tho then unexplained 
motions of the stars. Tiie discovery was completed and 
published at tho end of 1747. In 1749 appeared the ‘ Re- 
cherches sur la Precession,’ &c. of D'Alembert, in which the 
phenomenon was shown to be the necessary consequence of 
the moon’s attraction upon tiie earth. Newton had already, 
in tho ‘Principal,’ given the general explanation of the 
Bubject, and had even foretold, without assigning magni¬ 
tudes, tho existence of lliosc terms of nutation which depend 
upon twice the true longitudes of the sun and moon; but 
the most important terms, those depending on the moon’s 
node, appear to havo been altogether unsuspected by him. 

Wo now come to such a physical explanation of the cause 
of precession and nutation as can be given without mathe¬ 
matical analysis. On looking at the motion of the equator 
arising from precession and nutation, we see that it pre¬ 
cisely resembles in character some of the alterations which 
take place in a planet’s orbit, the precession answering to 
the regression of the nodes, tho equation of the equinoxes 
to the variation of that regression, and tho remaining part 
of tho nutation, or the variation of tho obliquity, to the va¬ 
riation of the inclination to the ecliptic. It was soon seen 
by Newton, that on the supposition ol'the mutual attraction 
of ail the particles of matter, tho uction of the heavenly bodies 
on the protuberant pnrts of the earth must produce exact ly 
that sort of effect on the motion of the equator which tho dis¬ 
turbing force of (lie sun, for instance, produces on the moon, 
lie thus explains, firstly, tho precession; secondly, that 
part of the nutation of the inclination which depends upon 
twice the longitude of tho disturbing body. Tins explana¬ 
tion (prop. 66, corollaries 18*22) is substantially as follows:— 

If a sphere in rotation be attracted by another body, tho 
uxis of rotation must remain unaltered: for since a plane 
drawn through any attracting point and the ceutrooftho 
attracted sphere cuts the sphere into two perfectly similar 
halves, there is no effect upon the rotation (or tendency to 
an effect) arising from tho attraction upon one half of the 
sphere which is not destroyed by the tendency to the ex¬ 
actly opposite effect arising from the attraction upon the 
other half. If then the earth were a perfect sphere, what¬ 
ever motion of translation the whole sphere might receive, 
the axis would always remain parallel to its first position, 
and there would be neither procession nor nutation. Again, 
let the earth be a solid of revolution, protuberant for examplo 
at the equator, as is the case, and let an attracting point be 
situated in tho plane of the equator; the symmetry just 
alluded to still exists, und the result is the same. But if an 
attracting point be not situated in tho plane of the equator, 
the plane passing through the attracting point and the centre 
divides the spheroid into parts which, though equal, are no 
longer similarly situated with respect to the attracting point. 
The alteration of the axis which would lake place if uno 
half only were attracted, is no longer counterbalanced by 
the attraction on the other half: the direction of tiie axis is 
therefore continually changed. 



To get a specific idea of the nature of the change, first 
suppose the spherical part of the earth only to exist, the 
protuberance being removed; ami the solidity of the sphere 
still remaining, let all its matter bo supposed to be removed 
to the ceutrekt C {Pig. 2). The diagram shows * he spheroid of 
the earth, distinguishing the inscribed sphere from'lhe protu¬ 
berant part; the solidity of both parts is supposed to re¬ 
main, but the matter of the internal sphere is removed to 
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C, that of the protuberant'part is not yet introduced: M is 
tba attracting body, and the plane of its orbit is given, 
while the directions, of the earth’s rotation and of M’s 
orbital motion are denoted by arrows. At present M pro¬ 
duces no effect on the rotation ; now let a small mass of 
matter be affixed to the equator at Z, which will'therefore 
move round the mass C in and with the equator. The con¬ 
sequence will be [Gravitation, section riii., vol. xi, p. 393], 
that tho node of this orbit (the equinox A) will regress, or 
move in the direction Opposite to that of the arrows, while the 
inclination of the orbit will alternately increase and diminish, 
being greatest when,the lino C M passes through oiie of the 
equinoxes. If we put such satellites all round the equator, 
tho effect will not be altered in quality, but increased in 
magnitude; and if we fill up all the protuberant part of the 
spheroid, the offect will still be of tho same sort, though further 
increased in magnitude. The effect of the parts of the pro¬ 
tuberance nearer to the pole is, fbr a given mass, less than 
that of the parts near the equator. Finally, if we restore 
the mass of the internal sphere to its proper place, the effect 
'will be less than before; for since no motion of the protube¬ 
rant part cau take place without one of the whole sphere, and 
since rotation is moffe difficult to produce, the greater the 
distance of the masses moved from tho axis, the distribu¬ 
tion of tho mass at C over all parts of the sphere will ren¬ 
der M less efficient in the alteration of the direction of the 
axis. Thus it appears that the phenomena of precession 
and nutation may arise from the consideration of tho pro¬ 
tuberant part of the spheroid as a fixed satellite to the internal 
part; but the proof that the precession and nutation do so arise 
consists in taking a strict mathematical process, investi¬ 
gating the precession and nutation in quantity as well as 
quality, and showing that the results agree with those of 
observation. 

But, as before noticed, tho largest part of the nutation 
depends, not on the place of the moon in its orbit, but on 
tho position of the orbit, that is, on the node of the orbit. 
Supposing the moon’s orbit circular, imagine the mass of 
the moon to be distributed in a ring alt round its orbit. If 
this ring were simply to revolve in its own plune, tho pre¬ 
cession and nutation produced by it in the earth, though 
materially altered in quantity, would bo of the same sort as 
before, and in both cases very small. But suppose the ring 
to shift its position, as does the moon's orbit, its nodes slowly 
regressing at tlie rate of a revolution in eighteen yoars. 
This shifting of the position of the ring will of course pro¬ 
duce an alteration in the phenomena, and the substitution 
of the moon revolving in a shifting orbit in place of this 
ring must now be made. That the effect of the change of 
the orbit should be greater than that of the planet itself in 
a fixed orbit ought not to be surprising, since there is no 
i priori reason why it should be either greater or less. 

Throughout the solar systein there is no action of one 
planet upon a’second, without a corresponding action of the 
second upon the first. The protuberance of the earth, by 
which the planets produce precession and nutation, attracts 
thoRe planets, and slightly varies their motion. In the case 
of the moon, sensible irregularities, both in longitude aud 
latitude, amounting at the maximum to about 7" in each, 
were found by Mayer, before Laplace showed them to be 
the consequences of the earth's protuberance. These inequa¬ 
lities may be made the moans of calculating the amount of 
that protuberance, or, as it is technically called, the ellipticity 
of tjne earth: and it is a fact not a little remarkable, that 
the amount of this ellipticity, as calculated from its effect 
upon the moon’s longitude, agrees with the same, as calcu¬ 
lated from its latitude, better than actual measurements of 
the earth generally agree with one another, while both agree 
very nearly with tne best of the latter. This sort of result 
had been anticipated as to quality by Newton, who showed 
that the motion of the equinoxes, being retrograde, proves 
the ea^tbto be protuberant at the equator, atid that if it had 
been "pct»thbiirant at the poles (as many then thought was 
tho Case), the precession would have been in the contrary 
direction. 

PREDESTINATION is the decree of God by which ho 
has from all eternity predetermined whatsoever shall come, to 
pass. That the whole universe is governed by a fixed plan, 
and that ill tvents are tending to the accomplishment or cer- 
tain objects, isanecessary result of the infinite foreknowledge 
of Gqd, and ?f |>is character as the being who * created alt 
things^ and for Whose pleasure they both are and were created.’ 
(Pee. iv., 11.), . To suppose that any events can result either 


from a necessity or from a chance opposed to the divine will 
is evidently to assume a limit to the power of the deity. Some 
theologians have indeed maintained that though God is 
possessed of the attribute of infinite prescience, yet with 
respect to some objects be voluntarily forbears to exercise 
that attribute. But to suppose a voluntary limitation of an 
infinite power is both absurd in itself and derogatory from the 
divine character, since for God to limit any, of bis attributes 
is for him to make, himself less than perfect, and by setting 
bounds to his knowledge he must lesseq his wisdom, ana 
thereby impair his character as tho ruler of the universe. 
This notion also involves another absurdity ; for if God 
wills to be ignorant of anything, it must be because there 
is something in that thing which it is undesirable to know; 
and therefore the nature of tho thing must he known to God. 
before he can determine not to know ta¬ 
in its relation to the present powers and the future stafo 
of men, the doctrine of predestination has been the subjuct 
of the most violent and entangled controversies. An ac¬ 
count of the extreme views entertained on the oho hand by 
Augustin, Calvin, and their followers, and on the other by 
the Pelagians and Arrainikns, lias been given in tho articles 
Election and Pelaoianism; hut.the opinions of Dr. 
Edward Williams, which, under the name of Modern or 
Moderate Calvinism, are now generally held by Calvinistic 
divines, have not been sufficiently noticed in the article 
Election. Dr. Williams thus defines the predestination of 
the modern Calvinists:—'What we maintain is, that all 
mankind are in a state of guilt and sinful imbecility; that 
God foresaw this from eternity; that he therefore predes¬ 
tinated an adequate remedy in the sacrifice of Christ; that 
this should be announced to men as commensurate to tho 
evil. We further maintain that there was not in the pre¬ 
sent stato of man any ground uf certainty that any one, 
without preventing gracious influence, would avail himself 
ef the proposed remedy; and therefore that God predesti¬ 
nated, under the direction of infinite wisdom, to influence 
the hearts of some, that is, those who aro finally glorified, 
to repent, believe, obey, and persevere in a holy course, us 
the way to everlasting happiness. Heaven is the end, but 
holy obedience is the way to it. Wo hold no predestination 
that separates the end and the means. We do not presume 
to conjecture & priori who are predestinated to eternal life; 
but rather infer from tho imbecility of man, that if any one 
is penitent, faithful, diligent, persevering, and finally glori¬ 
fied, these great effects are from the special and distinguish¬ 
ing energy of God; and that whatever he does in time he 
purpdsed to do from eternity, This is our predestination.’ 
(Dr. Williams’s Defence qf Modern Calvinism, p. 202.) 
To the objection that it is inconsistent with the justice of 
God to decree that some only, out of the wliolo human race, 
should be saved, it is replied, that all deserve damnation; 
and therefore while it is an act of sovereign mercy to save 
some, it is an act of strict justice to leave the rest to 
perish. 

The greatest difficulty in this doctrine is the supposition, 
maintained equally by Calvin and the Anti-Calvinists, that 
election and reprobation are inseparable: that if God has 
destined some to eternal happiness, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that he has destined the rest of our race to 
eternal damnation. This consequence is denied by the 
modern Calvinists. ’ It takes for granted,' says Dr. Williams, 

* what never can be proved, that non-election implies a 
decree. Non-election is a negative idea, not electing; but 
to decree a negation is as absurd as to decree nothing, or to 
decree net to decree. The notion of decreeing to permit 
involves the same absurdity; for to permit, in this connection, 
is hot to hinder, but to decree not to hinder is the same thing 
as to.decree to do nothing; or, as before, to decree not to 
decree. The fallacy consists in the supposition that non- 
eleotion is a positive idea, and therefore requires a positive 
determination by way of decree,’ (Ibid., p. 296.) Tho same 
objection holds against the modified form of the doctrine of 
reprobation, which is called preterition, namely, that God 
decreed to choose some and to pass by the others. It should 
be carefully observed that the doctrine of election involves 
no idea of any who are seeking after salvation being denied, 
repulsed, or hindered. 

Another objection to the doctrine of predestination is, that 
it makes evil to be the result of .a divine, decree. This 
again the modem Calvinists deny. They maintain that the 
limitation of man’s powers is not, the result of a decree, but 
a quality which, by the nature of things, is inherent to every 
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created being ; and lliat therefore the defects, and, among 
others, the sinful defects, which are the consequences of 
this limitation, do not result from a divine decree. 

To the objection that predestination is inconsistent with 
free will, it is answered, that the actions, even of a freewill, 
must bo determined by some cause, either eflicient or de¬ 
ficient ; and that God foreknows the deficiencies which are 
the causes of all the evil determinations of the human will, 
while all its good determinations proceed from himself, as 
the source of all good. 

(Dr. Williams’s Defence of Modern Calvinism, and Essay 
on the Equity of the Divine Government and the Sove¬ 
reignty of Divine Grace; Dr. Payne’s Lectures on Divine 
Sovereignty, Election, <$-c.) 

PRKDiGABLES. The term predicable (sari/yopiKue, 
preedicalhle) is applied in logic to general names, considered 
as capable of being the predicates of propositions. [On Pre¬ 
dication, see Okqanon, p. 3.] The classes of predicables 
usually recognised by logicians arc five, viz. 1, Genus; 

2, Species; 3, Differentia; 4, Proprium ; 5, Accidens, which 
Latin names are translated from the Greek, 1, yivo <;; 2, tlSog ; 

3, ?utij>opd ; 4, fiti ov ; 5, <rup/3i/3i;icdc. 

The five-fold classification of the predicables does not occur 
in Aristotle’s ‘Organon,’or any other of his extant writings; 
and it probably did not occur in any of his lost writings. 
The word yiro c is often used by Aristotle to signify a class : 
we do not however recollect any instance of the use of the 
word iWoe in the sense of a logical species in his writings. 
In his ‘Nicomaclican Ethics,’ b. i., c. 4, he applies the word 
tifnc to the ideas (or supposed archetypal forms of general 
notions) which were imagined by Plato. The word avp- 
ficjinKoc (or Kara aufifitfiijKitc) is often used by Aristotle to 
signify that which is contingent or accidental, in opposition 
to that which is necessary (dvayraiov). 

The earliest work in which the received classification of 
tho predicablcs occurs, is an ‘ Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Categories,' written by Porphyry of Tyre, tho well-known 
heathen philosopher of the third century (born 233 a.d.) 
and the author of other extant works. (Printed in Uekker’s 
‘ Aristotle,' vol. iv., p. 1-0; see also the other excerpts to 
p. 21.) Porphyry states, at the outset of this treatise, that 
a knowledge of the five predicables is necessary for the 
proper explanation of Aristotle's work on the categories; 
und he therefore addresses to a certain Chrysaorius a popular 
account of them, derived from the antient philosophers, 
especially the Peripatetics. (Concerning Chrysaorius, see 
David, ib., p. 18, b. 16.) The five prcdicables (nl irivrc tjxvvai, 
as they were originally styled) are not however mentioned 
in Aristotle’s work on the categories, as is incorrectly stated 
in ITermeius, ib., p. 10, b. 14; and it is probable that the 
• antient philosophers’ alluded to by Porphyry were of con¬ 
siderably later (late than Aristotle. An abridgement of 
Porphyry’s treatise on tho predicables, by Michael Psellus, 
of Constantinople, who lived in the eleventh century, lias 
also been preserved ; and it is reprinted in the beginning of 
tlie small Oxford edition of ‘ Excerpts from Aristotle’s Orga¬ 
non’ (Clarendon press, 1802). Concerning Michael Psellus, 
see Allatius * Do Psellis,’ in Fabric. ‘ Bibl. Gr.,’ vol. v. 

From this treatise the classification and explanation of 
the predicables have passed into the various treatises of tlie 
Aristotelian logic, and have been repeated in them with 
some variations and developments, but with little substantii’ 
change, up to the present day. (Whateley’s Logic, part i.) 

It appears to us that the explanation of the prcdicables 
which is usually given in treatises on logic is infected with 
realism; that is to say, it implies that there is something in 
nature, besides individual things, corresponding with gene¬ 
ral notions. We shall therefore lay before the reader a 
brief statement of the definitions of the five classes of pre¬ 
dicables which seem to us to be the most convenient. The 
narrowness of the space at our command prevents us from 
pointing out the differences between these definitions and 
the definitions which are usually received, and our reasons 
for preferring the former to the latter. 

Tho name of any proposed class may bo called the species; 

' for example, man. 

The name of any class including this class may be called 
a genus, with reference to the species; for example, animal, 
with reference to man. 

The two preceding heads of predicablcs are names of 
classes; the remaining three are names of attributes or 
qualities. 

Differentia is tho name of any attribute which belongs 
P.C., No. 1165. ■ 


universally lo the species, and to it alone. For example, 
the power of ameliorating bis condition in successive gene¬ 
rations, and the power of using language, as belonging to 
man. A logical definition is composed of tlie genus and iliu 
differentia; thus,.according to tho explanation of ditferentia 
which has been just given, man would be defined logically 
by saying that lie is ‘ an animal which possesses the power 
of using language.' 

Proprium is the name of any attribute which belongs 
universally to the species, but nut to it alone. For example, 
sensation, the power of articulate speech, or memory, as 
belonging to man. 

Accidens is ; he name of any attribute which may or may 
not belong to any individual of the species. For example, 
tlie colour of tlie skin in man. 

There being nothing external which corresponds to gene¬ 
ral notions, the principles by which classes may be founed 
may be chosen nt pleasure, according to the purpose which 
the classifier has in view. On this subject, sue further in 
Austkaction and Genus. 

The introduction of the theory of realism into the received 
explanation of predicablcs appears to have arisen from 
an identification of genus und species with matter and 
form. 

It was thought that the material or essential substratum, 
or the substance of a thing (that part which, according to 
the Catholic theology, is changed in tlie process of tran- 
substantiation), is the genus; and that tlie outward form or , 
appearance is the species. See a distinct statement to this 
effect in Porphyries, p. 3, b. 38, ed. Kekker. It is to be 
observed, that the same word is used both in Greek and 
Latin to signify both logical species and form (to'oc, 
species). 

(On the prcdicables, see some remarks in an able article 
in the Westminster Kerietr, No. 17 ; and a pamphlet, pub¬ 
lished at Oxford in 1828, entitled An E,rumination of some 
Passages in Dr. Whaleletfs Elements of Logic.) 

PREDICAMENTS, or CATEGORIES, are certain 
beads of general notions or propositions, uti inquiry into 
which is contained in a treatise by Aristotle which stands 
first in the extant series of his logical writings. [Ou- 
gaxon, p. 9.] The following are tlie. predicaments, or 
categories, as classified by ArLtotlc: — i, substance (ouaia); 
2, quantity (ro noeor) ; 3, relation (rd a-poc ri); 4, quality 
(*r<juirr;c); 5, opposition (rd aynsufinut ); C, priority (rd 
irponpov); 7, simultaneity (rddpn); 8, motion (icivi)tti£). 

The most important part of Aristotle’s treatise on cate¬ 
gories is that which relates to ovma, or substance; since it 
contains a discussion (and tolerably correct explanation) of 
the origin of general notions. It proves that Aristotle did 
not adopt tlie theory of realism, although realistic expres¬ 
sions and tendencies may be occasionally discerned in bis 
writings. According to modern usage, the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in Aristotle’s categories would belong to metaphysi¬ 
cal rather than logical science. 

Acopiousund accurate abridgement of Aristotle’s treatise 
on the categories may be found in Barllifdemy Saint-IIilaire's 
‘ Logique d’Aristote,’ torn, i., p. 140-82. See also Ritter’s 
Geschichte der Philosophic, vol. iii., p. 76. 

PREDICATE. [Ouqanon.] 

PRE'FKT, PREFECT. [Department.] 

PREFIX. [Language.] 

PREI1N1TE, a mineral which occurs crystallized and 
massive. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage. 
easy parallel to the base of the primary form, and less so 
in the direction of the latorT faces. Fracture uneven 
Hardness, scratches glass easily. Becomes electric by heat. 
Colour white, grey, and various shades of green und greenish 
yellow. Lustre vitreous. Transparent, translucent. Spe¬ 
cific gravity 2*926. The variety which occurs in small thin 
crystals is called Koupholite. i lie crystals of this substance 
have a remarkable tendency to exhibit rounded faces. 

Massive varieties : hutryoidal, globular, and staluctitic, 
structure broad fibrous; amorphous, tructuro granular, 
compact, with rough surfaces. It occurs also in rolled 
masses. 

Before the blow-pipe it is converted into a white scoria, 
and fuses into a compact globule; with borax if readily be¬ 
comes a clear glass. 

This mineral was first tound at the Cape of Good Hope; 
it has since been met with in many places in different 
quarters of the globe, as Scotland, Cornwall, France, &c. 
Koupholite occurs at Bareges, department des Hautes- 
* Vol. XV1II.-3 S 
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Pyriinies. Tho annexed analyses of Koupholite are by 
Vauquelin (1) and by Laugier (2):— 



(1) 

(2) 

Silica 

48 

42‘50 

Alumina 

21 

28-50 

Limo . 

23 

20-10 

Oxide of iron . 

4 

3 

Potash and soda 

— 

0-75 

Water 

5)9 

2 

97-15 


PRELATE (etymologically from free and lalus), a person 
preferred or advanced before another; but it is confined to 
a particular species of preferment or advancement, namely, 
that amongst tho clergy, and it is applied to those only 
among them who have attained the very highest dignity, 
that of bishop or archbishop, to which we may add patriarch, 
in such churches as have an officer so denominated. The 
word prelate has however in aniient times been applied tu 
simple priests, members of the clerical body in general. 

PRELUDE (Pi'Cludium, a preamble), a brief intro¬ 
duction to a piece of (most commonly) pianoforte music; a 
few chords, ora flourish, to prepare tho hand of the player, 
and draw the attention of the auditors to what is to follow. 
A prelude is, or is supposed to be, an extemporaneous effu¬ 
sion, and us such is no bad test of the musical knowledge of 
the performer. 

PREMISES. [Organon.] 

PRE'MIUM (in the sense in which it is used in the ar¬ 
ticle Bounty) is a reward given out of the public revenue to 
encourage manufactures or other branches of industry; but 
prizes given by agricult ural and other societies are in reality 
the same thing as premiums. Premiums encourage and 
reward competition; hut when it is proposed to foster 
any new art by liberal premiums, there is less certainty 
of an interest thus sustained establishing itself upon tho 
only natural foundation—that which arises from the en¬ 
couragement of the public; and premiums then fall under 
the same objections as bounties. These objections are in¬ 
separable from a system of bounties, but Ihe judicious dis¬ 
tribution of premiums may occasionally he attended with 
advantage. Adam Smith says of premiums that ‘by en¬ 
couraging extraordinary dexterity and ingenuity, they serve 
to keep up the emulation of the workmen actually employed 
in those respective occupations, and are not considerable 
enough to turn towards any one of them a greater share of 
the capital of the country than what would go to it of its 
own accord. Their tendency is not to overturn the natural 
balance of employments, but to render the work which is 
done in each as perfect and complete as pussible. The ex¬ 
pense of premiums, besides, is very trilling ; that of bounties 
very great.' (Wealth of Nations, book iv., chap. 5.) 

PREMNA, a genus of plauts of the nulural family of 
Verbenace®, which is characterised by a eup-sliapcd calyx, 
a 5-cleft bilabiate corolla. Stamens 4, didynnmous. Drupe 
pea-shaped, with a four-celled nut. The species consist of' 
shrubs and small trees, which arc indigenous in Asia and 
New Holland, having opposite leaves,, in florescence in ter¬ 
minal cymes, with small flowers. 

Tho majority of tbo species aro remarkable for the fetid 
odour of their leaves, though those of P. cordifolia are 
somewhat fragrant, and those of 1*. esculenta are employed 
as diet by tho natives of Chittagong. P. integrifolia has 
roots of a burning taste, with leaves of a hivcine odour. The 
leaves, applied to the head, are said to cure headache, and a 
decoction of the roots is employed as a stimulant in fevers, 
flatulence, &c. P. latifolia has wood of a white colour 
and firm texture, employed for various economical purposes, 
in which it agrees in character with the teak tree, Gmelina 
arboroa, and others which belong to tho same natural 
family. 

PREMON STR ATEN SI AN ORDER. Tho Premon- 
str&tensiaus were canons, who lived according to the rule of 
St. Austin, as reformed by St. Norbert, afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Magdeburg, who set up this regulation about a.i>. 
1120, at Premonstratum in tho diocese of Laon in Picardy, 
a place so called because pointed out, as it was said, by the 
blessed Virgin to he the head of this reformed order. 

These canons were also called White Canons from their 
habit, which was a white cassock with a rocliet over it, a 
long white cloak, and white caps. They were brought 
into England shortly after a.d. 1140, and settled first at 
Newhouse in Liucolulhire. They had in England a con¬ 


servator of their privileges, hut were nevertheless often 
visited by their superiors of Premonstre, who raised great 
contributions out of them, us the generals or foreign heads 
of the Cluniacs or Cistercians also did from their order, 
till restrained from it by the parliament of Carlisle, in the 
last year of Edward I., a.i>. 1307. This statute did not re¬ 
strain tho foreign heads from visititig their charge in Eng¬ 
land, governing their monks, or exercising tho discipline of 
their order, provided they carried no money away with 
them. So that the religious of this order in England con¬ 
tinued under the jurisdiction of the abbot of Premonstre 
and the general chapter of the order till a.i>. 1512, when 
they were exempted from it Ivy a bull of Pope Julius ]]., 
confirmed by King Henry VIII., when the superiority of all 
the houses of this order in England and Wales was given 
to the abbot of Welbeek in Nottinghamshire. Tanner 
reckoned about thirty-five houses of this order in Eng¬ 
land. 

(Tanner. Notit. Movant., pref., p. xi.; Dugd., Mon. Angl., 
new od., vol. vi., p. S56.) 

PREPOSITIONS are certain words which express a 
relation between different, things. All words may be di¬ 
vided into notional and relational. [Notion, Notional-] 
Notional words are those which express notions, and which 
are objects of ihe understanding. Relational words are 
those which merely express a relation between the different 
things which ace expressed liy notional words. Thus, in Tie 
went to town,’‘he walked with his friend,’ the wolds to 
and with are relational words, that is, they connect the no¬ 
tions of ‘he went’ and ‘he walked’ respectively with the 
notions of ‘ town ’ and ‘friend.* 

Harris defines a preposition ‘lobe a part of speech de¬ 
void itself of signification, hut so formed as to unite two 
words that aro significant, and that refuse to coalesce or 
unite of themselves.’ This definition has been attacked by 
Horne Tookc, who considers it absurd to imagine that men, 
in the formation of any language, would invent words with¬ 
out some meaning, and to which singly they attached no 
determinate idea, and he accordingly endeavours to show 
that every preposition was originally a verb or a noun. To 
a certain extent however both these writers are correct, 
since, according to.Harris, prepositions arc usually only 
used to unite words that are in themselves significant, that 
is, they are only relational words; hut, at the same time, 
there can bo no doubt that Horne Tooke is right in con¬ 
tending that prepositions were originally significant, since 
all words which now merely express relations appear to have 
been originally notional words. 

Prepositions are so ealled because they are preposed or 
prefixed to the words with which they are connected; blit 
the name is an unfortunate one, since they ure sometimes 
postponed or placed after such words, as in wherewith, 
wherein, wherefrom, thereby, &c. In languages like out- 
own, which have hardly any inllectious, the relation which 
one thing hears tu another can only he expressed by means 
of prepositions; but in languages which possess inflections, 
like tho Latin and Greek, the same relation may frequently 
he expressed by means of cases, which are in fact preposi¬ 
tions placed at the end of nouns. Thus, in the expression 
‘ the son <f the king,’ we express the relation between ‘ son’ 
and* king’ by the proposition ‘of;’ while in Latin the same 
relation is expressed by is placed after tho Latin word for 
king.yW/wi reg-is. But as the meaning of these case-cnd- 
ings was not ulways definite enough, it became customary 
to mark the relation more precisely by prefixing certain 
words, us in our own language. Tito case-endings however 
were not dropped; so that in such expressions as ad urb-em, 
cum reg-e, pro reg-e, the noun may he said to have two 
words to mark relation, one placed before and the other 
after it. 

The number of prepositions differs, as might be expected, 
in different languages. The Greek grammarians admit 
only eighteen, the Latin about fifty. In English the follow¬ 
ing words are usually considered as prepositions:—Above; 
about; after; against; among, amongst; amid, amidst; 
around, round; at; between, betwixt; beyond; before; 
behind; beneath; below; beside; by; down ; for; front; 
in, into; near, nigh; of; off; over; on, upon; since; 
through, throughout; till, until; to, unto; toward, towards; 
under, underneath; up ; with; within; without. 

Besides those prepositions, there are in English, Latin, 
Greek, and many outer languages certain particles never 
[ found singly, or uncompounded, and which are therefore 
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culled inseparable propositions, as in English be, for, fore, 
&c« 9 whirl] occur in such words ;i$ bestir t bespeak; 
for but. for-sake; foresee, fore-know ; mis-lah mis¬ 
deed, & 

I'll IliRO G-ATI V E, a word descended to us from the times 
of the Romans, or, rather, adopted from their language, to 
denote a certain power in the constitution of monarchical 
slates. Its etymology is obvious, though the formation is 
not perhaps quite accordant with the analogies. Prte and 
rogo would seem to give the sense of precedence in asking, 
while prerogative means precedence in being asked, the 
r.ght of having the consent first obtained of the party in 
whom the prerogative is vested, before any change shall be 
made in the matters comprehended within the prerogative. 

1 he tenn is confined to cases of dignity, to things indeed j 
which affect the common interest when men are bound to¬ 
gether in apolitical state; and though wo might speak, as 
indeed men sometimes do, ol' the prerogative of the House 
of Lords, or the prerogative of the House of Commons, or 
even of tha prerogative of the people, it is more usual to 
ragnrd the word as belonging to the right which the king 
possesses of being consulted, and his consent obtained, iu 
whatever concerns the business of the nation. 

Thus the consent of the king for queen regnant) must he 
first obtained before any new law can be made, or any change 
in the laws at present existing, and this appears to be prero¬ 
gative in its purest state, aud, indeed, in its only stale of ah- j 
solute purity. Other tilings which aro now understood to! 
be comprehended under the term prerogative, are only ac- j 
(■rations to ibis the true prerogative, or things which have 
naturally shot forth out of it: unless we choose to lake a 
view of the whole subject which shall take it wholly out of 
the scope of tho etymological sense, and regard, as indeed 
many do, tho word prerogative as standing to indicate the 
primordial and original power of any prince, the king of 
England for instance, which has been from time to time . 
reduced and confined by the resistance, passive or active, of j 
Ihe subject. However the term may ho chosen or applied, ; 
it now denotes not only the privilege of being consulted in | 
any intended change of thu law, and the consent obtained, , 
but the right of making war or peace, of laying embargos, ' 
of commissioning officers in the army and navy, of sending ■ 
and receiving ambassadors, of making treaties, of bestowing 
honours, conferring rank, and creating peers. To these are j 
to be added the regulation of the coinage and of weights j 
and measures; tho pardoning of offenders, which is some- j 
times called the exercise of t lie prerogative of mercy; the I 
calling, proroguing, and dissolving parliament, in which how- j 
ever tho king’s prerogative lias been restrained by positive 
enactments; and, lastly, various rights which the king en joys 
in respect of his position as head of the church. All these 
things the king (queen) does by his prerogative, his own sole 
will, without any application to parliament, or to any court ( 
or council whatever, though members of the Privy Council, i 
those particularly who form wliat is called the Cabinet Coun¬ 
cil, or the minister are supposed to advise the king in the j 
exercise of his prerogative, and are sometimes made 
answerable bv parliament for the injudicious or dangerous 
exercise of it.' Theoretically however and nominally, these 
arc prerogatives of tho king himself—-rights inherent in 
him in virtue of his office, as much his as the subject has 
certain rights belonging to him, either as a member of the 
great community of Englishmen, or as belonging to some 
particular section to which he belongs, or to some particular 
office in which he is placed. In the mutual respect of 
each, and tho forbearance of each to encroach on tho rights 
or prerogatives belonging to each other, lies the balance of 
tho English constitution; and out of it arises security to 
all, anil the enjoyment of tho blessings which belong to a 
well-ordered political community. When evils are perceived, 
when the subject claims rights which aro incompatible with 
wholesome government, or when the king claims rights as 
falling within the scope of any part of his prerogative which 
arc opposed to the common good, there are remedial pow ers 
in tho constitution which bring things right; and it is one 
of the most important functions of tho two houses of par¬ 
liament to see to this. , „ , 

PREROGATIVE COURT, a court held by each of the 
archbishops (or their officials) of England anil Ireland, by 
virtue of his prerogative, for tho purpose of trying the va¬ 
lidity of wills, registering them, and granting probate or 
administration. Its jurisdiction attaches where one dies 
possessed of bona notabilia, that is, of goods to the value ot 


5/. (except in the diocese of London, where it is 10/.) in ona 
diocese or peculiar, and also goods, altogether of the same 
amount, in some oilier diocese or dioceses, peculiar or pe¬ 
culiars, within tho same province; or where one, not being 
on a journey, dies in one diocese or peculiar, possessed of 
goods of that amount in another dioeesc within the sumo 
province. A peculiar is a district exempt from tho juris¬ 
diction of tho ordinary of tho dioceso wherein it lies. By 
means of the Prerogative Court, one administration becomes 
sufficient; and the inconvenience and uncertainty of taking 
out administration in various dioceses, &<•. are avoided. 
Where a person dies out of a province, leaving bona nota¬ 
bilia in one of ns dioceses exclusively, the prerogative and 
diocesan courts have concurrent jurisdiction. A probate of 
the will of a bishop must in all cases he prerogative. A pre¬ 
rogative probate granted where there are not. bona notabilia 
in several dioceses, &c., is only voidable; hut a diocesan 
probale, where there are, is absolutely void. (4 Inst., 335 • 
Williams On Executors, «V'C.) 

PRESBIJUG, Posonium (in Hungarian, Posnnj/), once 
the capital of Hungary, is situated on the north bank of 
the Danube, in 4b"' a' N. lat. and 17 u Hi' 45" K. long. 
It. is built on a lull of moderate height, commanding a 
fine view over an extensive plain watered by the Danube, 
the horizon being open in every direction except towauls 
the north west, where it is intercepted by distant, mountains. 
The Danube is here 130 toises wide, and is crossed by a 
bridge of boats 305 paces in length, which was substituted 
in 1825 for llic llying-hridgc. The fortifications have been 
demolished, and the suburbs are no longer separated from 
tho city. It appears to have existed m tlie time of the 
Romans, or at least under the great Moravian kingdom 
which the May gars contributed to overthrow. It. was 
childly peopled by German colonists, and was an important 
frontier fortress against the Germans and Bohemians. It 
suffered severely in the successive wars, as well with those 
nations as with the Tartars (hi 411 and the Turks.. In 1446, 
Ofcii having fallen into tho hands of thu Turks, Prcshurg 
was declared the capital of the kingdom, aud ih/ diets 
were held here till the year 1784, when Joseph II. de¬ 
cided that tho viceroy and palatine, with the high officers 
of government, should reside at Ofcii. as a more central 
situation. The emperor is however still crowned here as 
king of Hungary. Prcshurg, which was formerly not only 
the handsomest, but the most important and most populous 
city in the kingdom, is now far surpassed in all respects by 
Poslli, in political importance by Ofcii, and in population by 
Debvcc/.yn. Including the suburb of Blunieiitlial, with ilia 
Zuckcrmandcl and the Solilossberg (which belong to Count 
Palffy, and are not properly parts of tho city, though com¬ 
monly reckoned as such), it has a population of 38,butt 
inhabitants, of whom 8000 are Protestants and 2700 Jews. 
Tho trade of the city is neither tlourisliing nor increasing: 
the navigation of the Danuhu has not afforded much advan¬ 
tage, hut it. is expected that the increasing number of steam¬ 
boats that navigate the river from Vienna to its mouth, 
and thence to Constantinople, will prove very beneficial to 
Prcshurg. The principal buildings are—the cathedral, in 
which the kings of Hungary are crowned; tho county-hall, 
the antient senate-house, the archiepiscopal palace, tho 
palace of prince Grassalkovirs, and the theatre. Among 
the public institutions are a Catholic academy, with a li¬ 
brary of 12,000 volumes; a Protestant lyccuni, a Catholic 
gymnasium, a royal national model school, several other 
schools (one of them an infant-school), an hospital, and tho 
great library of Count Apjjny, of 50,000 volumes, three 
monks’ convents, and two nunneries. On a hill out of tho 
city, 430 feet above the level of the Danube, are the remains 
of the royal palace, which, aftei having been long used as a 
barracks, was burnt down in I oil, and lias not been restored. 
The German language and manners prevail, together with 
the Slavonian. There is much agreeable society at Prcs- 
burg, in consequence of the many magnates and nobles, of 
officers living on tlicir pensions, of clergy, and professors. 
The chapter, consisting of twelve canons, is antient, and 
well endowed. There are various manufactures of woollens, 
silk, tobacco, snuff', oil, rosoglio, and some tanneries, but all 
on a small scale. The environs of Preshurg are very 
agreeable, and there are numerous places of amusement 
and public resort. One of the remarkable spots is an arti¬ 
ficial hill, or mound, of inconsiderable height, to which the 
king of Hungary rides after liis coronation, and brandishes 
a naked sword towards the four cardinal points, to intimate 
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that he will defend the kingdom against its enemies, from 
whatever quarter they may come. 

(Jenny, Handbuch ; J. von Thiele, Das Konigrrich l In¬ 
sane ; Blumenbach,6W<rt7tie der Oetterreichm Monarchic; 
Jlassel; Stein; &c.) 

PRESBYTERIANS (irp«<r6vr*poc, an elder) are profes¬ 
sors of the Christian religion who believe that there is no 
order in the church, as established by Christ and his Apos¬ 
tles, superior to that of Presbyters; that all ministers, being 
ambassadors of Christ, are equal by commission; that Pres¬ 
byter or Elder, and Bishop, are only different names for 
the same person ; and that Deacons are laymen whose office 
is chiefly to take care of the poor. A Presbytery iirpcadvripiov) 
they regard as a society of clerical and lay Presbyters, or, 
as they usually call them. Ministers and lay Elders. In 
support of these opinions they allege several passages of the 
New Testament. They affirm that the primitive form of 
church government was universally Presbyterian, and that 
this form, having, ufter the time of the Apostles, been sup¬ 
planted by Episcopacy, w’as restored in some parts of Europe 
after the Reformation had begun. 

The most noted Presbyterian Church of the present day 
is that of Scotluml, which is called the Kirk, of which we 
shall here furn»h a short account. 

Presbyterianism was introduced info Scotland about 
1560. Under Calvin's direction this discipline had already 
been put into operation at Geneva, whence it was brought 
by John Knox into his native land, though not in precisely 
the same form as that which was afterwards given to it. 
King James I., who had been a Presbyterian in Scotland, 
and who embraced Episcopacy upon coming to the English 
throne, made Episcopacy, nominally at least, the religion of 
Scotland. In the reign of Charles 1. Presbyterianism re¬ 
gained the ascendency, but Episcopacy was once more de¬ 
clared the established religion at the restoration of Charles 
II. At the Revolution in 1038, Presbyterianism was re¬ 
established in Scotland by authority of Parliament, and 
thus it has continued to the present time. 

The constitution of Presbyterianism in Scotland is as fol¬ 
lows:—The Kirk Session, consisting of the minister and lay 
or ruling ciders of a parish or congregation, is the lowest 
court of judicature, the minister being, ex oflicio, the mode¬ 
rator or chairman. This Kirk Session has power to cite 
before it any members of the congregation, and to examine, 
instruct, rebuke, admonish, and suspend them from the 
Eucharist. The Presbytery is next in authority, and con¬ 
sists of all the ministers of a certain district, and one ruling 
elder from each parish, who is chosen half-yearly. At the 
meeting of a Presbytery, a moderator is chosen out of the 
ministers. There are 69 Presbyteries, each consisting of 
parishes in number not more than 24 nor fewer than 12. 
The Provincial Synods, of which there are 15, meet twice in 
the year, and are composed of the Presbyteries within the 
provinces which give name to the Synods. The highest au¬ 
thority is the General Assembly, which meets annually. 
This is composted of delegates from each Presbytery, from 
every royal borough, and from each of the Scotch universi¬ 
ties, and the president is a nobleman who represents the 
person of the king, and who is called the Lord High 
Commissioner. In all matters of dispute the appeal lies 
from the Kirk Session to the Presbytery, from this to the 
Provincial Synod, and from the Provincial Synod to the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly. Persons are appointed ministers by the 
laving on of the hands of the Presbytery. The maintenance 
of the clergy is regulated by the state, and they are no¬ 
minated to livings by patrons. The Kirk has no Liturgy, no 
altar, and no instrumental music. Its doctrine is Calvinistic. 
At the Revolution the Westminster Confession was appointed 
the standard of the national faith, and it was enacted that 
no persou should be admitted or cunlinued a minister or 
preacher in this church, without subscribing to this Confes¬ 
sion of Faith as his faith. By the Act of Union in 1707, the 
same subscription is required of all professors, principals, 
regents, masters, and others bearing office in any of the 
four universities of Scotland. 

There are however many Presbyterians in Scotland who 
do not belong to the national establishment, and who aro 
called Seceders. But they maintain the same articles of faith 
as the members of the Kirk, and hold Associate Synods for 
regulating matters of discipline. They secede, because they 
suppose the Kirk to be in a state not consistent witli its ac 
knowledged principles. 

The first Presbyterian congregation in England was 


formed at Wandsworth, near London, in 1572. In the reign 
of Charles I., 1645, it was proposed, in the treaty of Ux¬ 
bridge, to maketho Established Church of England Presby¬ 
terian, and the proposition was carried into effect by way 
of trial in 1646. In 1649 the Presbyterian discipline was 
sanctioned by parliament, and the Established Church was 
Presbyterian till Episcopacy was restored with the restora¬ 
tion of Charles II. in 1660. 

There are still congregations in England called Presby¬ 
terian ; but in both doctrine and discipline they differ ma¬ 
terially from the Scottish Presbyterians. “The English 
Prosbyterians, as they aro called,’ says one of their writers, 
‘adopt nearly the same mode of church government with 
the independents. Their chief difference from the Inde¬ 
pendents is, that they are less uttached to Calvinism, and 
consequently admit a greater latitude of religious senti¬ 
ment.’ 

(Broughton’s Bibliotheca Historico-Sacra ; Williams’s 
Dictionary of all Religions.) 

PRESCOT. [Lancashire.] 

PRESCRIPTION. ‘No custome is to bee allowed, but 
such custome as hath been used by title of prescription, that 
is to say, from time out of mind. But divers opinions have 
been of time out of mind, &c. and of title of prescrip¬ 
tion, which is all one in the law.’ (Litt., $ 170.) Accord¬ 
ing to this passage, ‘ time out of mind,’and ‘ prescription,’ 
which are the same thing in law, are essential to custom: 
another essential to custom is usage. But there is a claim 
or title which is specially called prescription, and which is 
like custom so far as it has the inseparable incidents of lima 
and usage; but it differs from custom in tho manner in 
which it is pleaded, which difference shows the difference of 
the right. This claim is called prescription, because tho 
plaintiff or defendant who makes it ‘ prcscriheth that,’ &o.; 
stating, after the word ‘ prescribcth,’ tbe nature of his claim. 

The following is an example of a prescription (Co. Lilt., 
114, aj:—‘ I S., seised of the manor of D. in fee, prescribcth 
thus: that I. S., his ancestors, and all whose estate he 
hath in the sayd manor, had and used to have common 
of pasture time of mind in such a place, &c., being the 
land of some oilier, as pertaining to tbe same manor.’ 
Tbe claim of a copyholder of a manor for common of pas¬ 
ture in the manor, alleges a custom time out of mind 
within the same manor, by which all the copyholders of the 
manor have had and used common of pasture in it. The 
claim by prescription then is properly a claim of a deter¬ 
minate person: the claim by custom, as opposed to pre¬ 
scription. is local, and applies to a certain place, and to 
many persons, and perhaps, it may bo added, to an indeter¬ 
minate number, as the inhabitants of a parish. The follow¬ 
ing definition of prescription appears to be both sufficiently 
comprehensive and exact:—‘ Prescription is when a man 
claimeth any thing for that be, his ancestors, or predeces¬ 
sors, or they whose estate he hath, have had or used any 
thing all tho time whereof no memory is to the contrary.’ 
( T. de la Ley.) From this definition it follows that pro¬ 
scription may be a claim of a person as the heir of his ances¬ 
tors, or by a corporation as representing their predeces¬ 
sors, or by a person who holds an office or place in which 
there is perpetual succession; or by a man in right of an 
estate which he holds. It is said that certain persons, attor¬ 
neys for instanco, may prescribe that they and all attorneys 
of the same court haye certain privileges; it seems indifferent 
whether this is called prescription or custom, but it is more 
consistent with the old definitions to call it prescription, 
sinco it is not a local usage, and it is by or on behalf of a 
determinate number of persons, that is, all the attorneys of 
a particular court. It is also said that parishioners may 
prescribe in a matter of easement, as a way to a church-yard, 
but not for a profit out of land: such a prescription however 
is not contained within the above definition, and is in all 
respects moro properly a custom. 

It is essential to prescription (subject to the limitations 
hereinafter mentioned) that the usage of the thing claimed 
should have been time out of mind, continuous, and peace¬ 
able. ‘Time out of mind’ means, that there must be no evi¬ 
dence of non-usage or of interruption inconsistent with the 
claim and of a date subsequent to tbe first year of Richard I., 
which is the time of the commencement of legal memory. 
If it can be shown, either by evidence of persons living, by 
record, or writing, or by any other admissible evidence, that 
the alleged usage began since the first of Richard I., the 
prescription cannot be maintained. Repeated usage also 
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must be proved in order to support the prescription, but an 
uninterrupted enjoyment for twenty years lias been con¬ 
sidered sufficient proof, where there is no evidence to show 
the commencement of the enjoyment. [Presumption.] 

The thing prescribed for must be something definite. I 
must also be reasonable; and it must not bo inconsisten. 
with any established principle of law ; for instance, it is said 
that a sheriff cannot prescribe for taking gifts for doing the 
duties of his office. It follows generally, that there can be 
no proscription to do any wrong or commit nuisance, or for 
a thing contrary to a statute. No prescription is good whicl 
is against the king’s right (subject to (lie limitations here 
after mentioned), conformably to the maxim. Nullum 
. t ('lupus occurrit regi; yet a grant from the crown maybe 
presumed. 

Where a man prescribes for a thing which cannot bo 
granted or aliened without deed, he must prescribe in him¬ 
self, and in his ancestors, whose heir he is ; and he cannot 
prescribe in himself and those whose estate he hath; for he 
cannot have their estate without deed or other writing which 
ought to be showed to the court. But of things appen¬ 
dant to an manor or to other lands or tenements, a man 
may prescribe that lie and they whose estate he hath, have 
been seised of those things as appendant to the manor or 
u> such lands and tenements timeout of mind of man. And 
the reason is, that such manor or lands and tenements may 
pass by alienation without deed. (Lilt., § IS3.) 

From the nature of the claim of prescription, it follows 
that a man cannot make a title to land b.y prescription, for the 
evidence of a title to laud is quite different from and incon¬ 
sistent with that of a thing claimed by prescription, which 
only applies to incorporeal things. A man inay prescribe for 
all franchises and privileges w hich lie may have, without a title 
appearing on record, as for waifs, estrays, wreck, treasure 
trove; and to have a park or warren, to have a lair, market, 
or right to toll, &c. 

Nothing can be prescribed for at. the present, day that 
may not bo the subject of grant; for the allegation of 
usage time out of mind must be usage of something which 
could originate in a lawful way. When, then, the claim of 
prescription is allowed, it is equivalent to admitting that, 
there was an original grant which is now lost. (Luttrel’s 
case, 4 Rep., 8(>.) It is however no proof of a grant. 

A question has been raised whether the same thing may 
he claimed by proscription and by custom, which is nearly 
the same thing as saying, whether the same thing could be 
granted to all the inhabitants of a given place, and also 
granted to one person in that place, either in gross or in 
respect of a piece of land; us for instance, whether a private 
right of way may not exist together with a public right of 
load. (Blewett v. Tregonning, 3 A. and E., 086.) If all pre¬ 
scription supposes an original grant, it is an inconsistency to 
suppose a grant to A, and a grant of the same thing to A 
and others with hint. 

There is some confusion in the books as to prescription 
* and custom, and tho real distinction between them has 
perhaps not always been observed. It seems immaterial 
whether the thing whose origin is unknown is culled pre¬ 
scription or custom, for the two incidents of time and usugu 
belong to both. Still there is the distinction as to tho 
persons who claim, which has been already stated; and 
there is of course a difference in tho evidence, which results 
from the difference in the persons claiming, or in whose 
right it is claimed. 

A prescription may be lost or destroyed in various ways. 
If the thing in respect of which the prescription is claimed 
is destroyed, the prescription also is destroyed. A. fran-. 
chise by prescription is destroyed if the same liberties are 
granted by the king by charter. It may be lost by 11011 - 
usage. But a prescription is not lost by changes which 
are immaterial and do not affect the nature of the claim: 
thus if a man prescribes for a watercourse to a fulling- 
mill, and he converts it into a grist-mill, ho does not lose 
•liis right, which is generally to have a. watercourse to a 
mill on a given site. And if a corporation should prescribe, 
and afterwards have a new name, it would not lose the 
right. (4 Rep., 86.) When the ownership of the land and 
of the thing claimed out of or upon it are united in the 
same person, the prescription is destroyed. 

Recent acts have made some alterations as to prescription, 
and limited the time within which actions can be brought 
or suits instituted relating to real property. Tho 3 & 4 
\V. IV., c. 27, applies to every thing of a corporeal nature, 


which is land in tho sense in which land is interpreted in 
that act; hut it only applies to those kinds of property of uu 
incorporeal nature, which are advowsons, annuities, and 
rents. The 2 & 3 W. IV., c. 100, applies only to cases of 
modus and exemption from tithes. The 2 & 3 W. IV., 
e. 71, which is entitled ‘ An Act for Shortening tho Time 
of Prescription in certain cases,’ applies ($1) to ‘claims 
which may be lawfully made at the common law by custom, 
prescription, or grant to any right of common or other pro* 
fit or benefit to be taken from or upon any land, &c., ex* 
cept such matte; s and things as are therein specially provided 
for, and except tithes, rents and services( $ 2) 1 to any way 
or other easement, or to any watercourse, or the use of any 
water,’ &c.; and ($ 3) to the use of light. No claim to the 
things comprisod within this statute ‘ shall, when such right, 
profit, oMicnefit (as is mentioned in $ 1) shall have been ac¬ 
tually taken and enjoyed by any person claiming right 
thereto, without interruption for the full period of thirty 
years, bo defeated or destroyed by showing only that such 
right, profit, or benefit was first taken or enjoyed at any 
time prior to such period of thirty years; but nevertheless 
such claim may be defeated in any other way by which tho 
same is now liable to be defeated; and where such right, 
profit, or benefit shall have been so taken and enjoyed as 
aforesaid, for the full period of sixty years, the right thereto 
shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, unless it shall 
appear that tho same was taken and enjoyed by some con¬ 
sent. or agreement expressly made or given for that purpose 
by deed or writing.’ As to the rights enumerated in the 
second section, the terms of twenty and forty years are re¬ 
spectively fixed in the place of the terms of thirty and sixty 
years mentioned in the first section. Under the third sec¬ 
tion, which applies to lights, an absolute right to light may 
be acquired by twenty years’ 'uninterrupted enjoyment, un¬ 
less the use lias been enjoyed by some consent or agree¬ 
ment made or given by deed or in writing. The eighth 
section provides ‘that when any land or water upon, over, 
or from which any such way or other convenient water¬ 
course or use of water shall have been enjoyed or derived, 
hath been or shall be held under any term of life, or any 
term of years exceeding three years from tho granting 
thereof, tho time of the enjoyment of any such way or 
other matter as therein last mentioned, during the continu¬ 
ance of such term, shall be excluded in the computation of 
ho said period of forty years, in case the claim shall within 
three years next after the end or sooner determination of 
such term be resisted by any person entitled to any rever- 
iion expectant 011 tho determination thereof.’ Formerly 
t was necessary for all persons who claimed in respect of 
an estate and had not tho fee, to claim in the name of tho 
person who had tho fee, but under the last-mentioned act 
it shall bo sufficient to allege the enjoyment thereof as of 
-ight by the occupiers of the tenement in respect whereof 
hu same is claimed, for such of the periods mentioned in 
he act as may be applicable to the case, and without elaim- 
ng in the name or right of the owner of the fee, as is now 
jsually done.’ 

This statute applies also to ‘ any land or water of the 
king, his heirs or successors, or any land being parcel oi’the 
duchy of Lancaster or of the duchy of Cornwall.' 

By the common law a man m ight prescribe for a right which 
lad at any time been enjoyed by his ancestors or predecessors; 
iut the statute of 32 lien. VIII., c. 2, enacted that no per- 
.on should 1 make any prescript*m by the seisin or posses¬ 
ion of his ancestor, unless such seisin or possession bath 
teen within threescore years next before such prescription 
nade.’ This statute prevented air claim being made by 
inscription unless there had been seisin or possession within 
ixtv years; but it still allowed the commencement of the 
•njoyment at any time within legal memory before the sixty 
•cars to be proved. The recent act directs that * the re- 
peclivo periods of years thereinbefore nu itioned shall bo 
teemed to be tho period next before* some suit or action 
wherein the claim or matter to which such period may 
■elate shall be brought into question’ ($ 4); but it only ex- 
dudes proof of commencement of enjoy ment, and it only gives 
.he absolute right, when the several periods of years, reck¬ 
oned backwards from the time of some suit or act ion wherein 
lie matter is brought in question, are completed; and it 
leither excludes the proof nor gives the absolute right if 
here has been an interruption, within the meaning of this 
tatute, which has been submitted to or acquiesced in ‘ for 

• Richard, v. Fry, 7 A. tt K., 899. 
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one year after the party interrupted shall have hail notice 
thereof, and of the person making or authorising the same.’ 
In there cases, if there has beon seisin or possession of the 
ancestor or predecessor within sixty years, the statute of 
Henry VIII. will still apply, and evidence of the commence¬ 
ment of enjoyment within legal memory may still be given. 

Thu acts here enumerated do not upply to a claim ‘of a 
manor, a court lect, a liberty, separate jurisdiction, treasure 
trove, wreck, waifs, and other forfeitures, fair, inurket, 
fishery, toll, park, forest, chace, or any privilege legally 
known as a franchise, as well as anything pertaining to 
t hose rights which come under the description of dignities or 
odious.’ (Mr. Hewlett's Reply, <§’c. to certain Evidence 
before the Select Committee of the Home of Commons on 
Records, February, Ib3(i.) 

The term prescription is derived from tlic Roman law, 
but the meaning of the term in the Ronian law is different. 
Jikickstone says (iii., c. J 7, note F.), ‘ This title of prescrip¬ 
tion was well known in the Roman law by the name of 
usucapio (Dig., -11, tit. 3, s. 3), so called because a man that 
.gains a title by prescription may be said tutu rein cupereJ 
This remark is not correct. Usucapio in the Roman law 
was founded solely on possession as such [Possession], and 
it. applied only to ‘ corporeal things :’ ‘ by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables* usucapion of moveable things was complete 
in one year; and of land and houses in two years.’ (Gams, 
ii. 42.) * To usucapion was afterwards added, as a supple¬ 

ment, the longi temporis piucscriptio, that is, an exceptio 
(plea) against the “ rei vindicalio,” the conditions of which 
were nearly the same as in the case of usucapion.’ (Savigny, 
Das Uvcht dcs liesitzes, p. G.) The term prioscriptio was 
properly applied to that which a plaintiff (actor) prefixed 
(priDscripsit) to the formula by which ho made his demand 
against a defendant, for the purpose of limiting or qualify¬ 
ing his demand. It seems afterwards to have been used as 
equ ivalent to oxceptio or plea. 

Bracton (ii., c. 22) treats of ownership acquired ‘ sine 
titulo ot traditionc, et per usucaptionem, s. per longain con¬ 
tinuum et paciflcam possessionem;’ but he adds that, no 
time was legally fixed as necessary to make the title per¬ 
fect, and it depended on the discretion of the justices. It 
appears then that the rule as to the time of prescription 
commencing from the first of Richard I. (a.d. 11S9) was not 
established at the time when Bructon wrote, which was in 
the reign of Henry III. Bracton observes that ‘ longa pos¬ 
session as above defined liy him, ‘ sieut jus parit jus possi- 
dendi et tollit actionem vero domino petenti;’ or tho actual 
possession gives in course of time tho right to possess. [Pos¬ 
session.] In the same chapter he treats of the mode of ac¬ 
quiring ‘ posscssio rei incorporalis, sicut posscssio juris, vz 
alicujus servitutis per patieutiam quo Irahitur ad consen¬ 
sual, et longum usum et pacificum.’ Bracton then makos 
no distinction between a thing corporeal and incorporeal as 
to the mode of acquiring right by possession and long usage, 
nor does ho use the word prescription. 

(Comyns, Prescription; Viner’s Abridgment; Starkic, 
Iaiw of Evidence; Blackstone, ii., c. 17.) 

PRESENTATION. [Benefice.] 

PRESENTMENT. [Jury.] 

PRESS. [Printing-Press.] 

PRESSURE. To explain the use of this terra in me¬ 
chanics wo must remember its previous and common use. 
"When we attempt to move matter, or when we sustain a 
weight, the effect is accompanied by a perception which is 
called pressure. The sens#of touch is nothing but this per¬ 
ception ; contact without pressure is not touch, and thero 
are even weights too small to give the senso of touch- A 
small feather supported on the open palm is not felt, though 
it would fall to tne-ground if the palm were removed. 

Tho word pressure is soon indissolubly connected with 
the notion of motion caused or prevented. Lot the obstacle 
which is pressed suddenly break, and the hand which 
pressed must follow, unless the person who presses can take 
an instantaneous warning to cease his effort. Hence, when¬ 
ever we see motion caused, prevented, or altered, wo aro 
apt to carry with us the notion that pressure is exerted. 
The weight, in the scale of a balance is said to press the 
scale; nut that wo suppose the scale to have muscles to be 
acted upon, and nerves to carry news of tho action to a 
living brain, but that we see a counteraction of tho known 
tendency of the weight to fall, and know that if the counter¬ 
action were the work of a human agent, that agent would 
be conscious of the perception of pressure. Hence every¬ 


thing Fitted to produce the sensation of pressure, such as a 
weight, the elasticity of a spring, ike., conics to he called a 
pressure, anil tho word loses its meaning of a perception 
conveyed, and takes that of an agent proper to produce 
that perception if the human being were situated so to 
receive it. 

This consideration is not unimportant, for a latent con¬ 
fusion between pressure as a perception, and pressure as a 
cause proper to produce that perception, has prevented 
many from a clear understanding of the Newtonian doctrine 
of gravitation, lias caused some to reject it altogether, and 
has made one or two write hooks against it. We have in 
mechanics the word Force, which really means nothing but 
t he cause of motion produced, altered, or prevented: but 
this word force having been used in two distinct senses, 
namely, both in the sense of pressure and in that of acce¬ 
leration produced by pressure, it is sometimes necessary to 
have recourse to the word pressure instead of forco where 
precision of language is required. The motion of tho 
planets is con I inually altered: there must he a producing 
cause of that alteration, a force, an agent proper 1o produce 
the sensation of pressure in a human being who should in¬ 
terfere with it, if such a thing could be; or, in common lan¬ 
guage, a pressure. If it is found that the laws of alteration 
til a planet’s motion are such that the pressure must always 
be directed towards the sun, and if wo thence say that tho 
sun attracts tho planet, or pulls the planet towards it (pull 
and pressure being the same terms, or at least only differing 
in their original meaning by this, that a pull is made towards 
the agent, and a pressure from him), a person who thus 
learns the notion of attraction may, without absolutely attri¬ 
buting consciousness to the sun, obtain a rather myste¬ 
rious notion of attraction from something remaining of tho 
original sense of the word pull or pressure. This it is of 
course desirable that he should get rid of: but if, from fail¬ 
ing to do so, he should be inclined to doubt of wlmt is called 
attraction, he would do well to remember that by the same 
rule he should deny that a weight placed in the scale of a 
balance presses against the scale, or that a weight hung to 
a beam pulls the beam. 

Having said thus much, nothing remains as to the man¬ 
ner of estimating pressures, except to give a reference to 
the articles Force, Mass, Momentum, Motion (Laws of), 
&c. 

We thence collect that in problems of dynamics it is re¬ 
quisite to estimate pressure (incases in which it cannot be 
balanced against a weight) by tho velocity which it would 
produce or destroy in a given mass of matter, and in a given 
time: it being known that the weight of a mass means that 
pressure which, applied to the mass, would produce in one 
second 32*19 foot of velocity. An instance of ibis process 
occurs in Centiiicetal and Ckntrikugai. Forces. 

Pressure can only produce an effect in time; an instan¬ 
taneous alteration of velocity (as noled in 1mfui.se) being 
mechanically absurd. But if a pressure produce its whole 
effect in an imperceptible time, there is all the appearance 
of an instantaneous destruction or crcalion of velocity. Sup¬ 
pose a hammer, for instance, to strike an anvil with a velo¬ 
city of 20 feot in a second. The instant the contact begins 
both hammer and anvil begin to he compressed, and tho 
compression begins at the rate of 20 feet a second. But the 
resistance to compression is enormous, and is a pressure 
which, though it takes time to destroy any velocity, yet will 
destroy a velocity of 20 feet a second in a very small frac¬ 
tion of a second. The moment the velocity is all destroyed 
the effort of the anvil and hammer (both of which arc com¬ 
pressed) endeavouring to restore themselves, tho continua¬ 
tion in fact of the pressure which destroyed the velocity, will 
give a velocity to the hammer in a contrary direction, or the 
hammer will rebound, as it is well known to do. In the 
appendix to Professor Whewcll’s * Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics’ (third or fourth edition), a mathematical inves¬ 
tigation of such problems (by Mr. Airy) will he found, upon 
highly probable hypotheses as to the constitution of matter. 
The following result of these hypotheses (which cannot bo ‘ 
far wrong) will give an idea of the enormous pressures 
which arc created in common cases of what is called impact. 
If a column of iron three inches high, be let fall on an anvil 
two foot high, from a height of eight feet, the compression 
of both hammer and anvil is ubout one-thousandth of a foot, 
and the pressure exerted at the moment when it is greatest 
s that of a quiescent column of iron similar to the hammer 
n its action, but of no loss than 4000 feet high. 
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PRESTEIGN. _[Radnoushirk.j 

PRESTER JOAO, ‘the Priest John,’ was the name 
given in the middle ages to a supposed Christian sovereign 
who was said to live somewhere in the interior of Asia. 
Thi# report appears to have originated with the Nostorians 
of Mesopotamia, whose missionaries penetrated into Persia, 
India, and Tartary, and were protected by some of the sove¬ 
reigns of those regions. [N kstorians.] 'Oungh, a powerful 
khan of the KcraTtes, or Krit Tartars, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury ruled over a great part of Eastern Tartary, north of the 
Chinese wall and near the banks of the river Amour. His 
residence was at a place called Karakorum. Some of the 
Mongol khans, and among the rest Tctnugin, afterwards 
called Gengis Khan, paid allegiance to Oungli Khan. 
[G kn c is Khan.] A war broke out however between Gen¬ 
gis Khan and Oungh, in which the latter was defeated, 
with the loss of his life, a.d. 1202. Oungh Khan was re¬ 
ported in Europe to he a Christian, and to have taken priest’s 
orders, and some Ncstorian missionaries fabricated and 
published letters said to have been addressed by him to the 
pope, Louis VII. of Franco, the emperor of Constantinople, 
and to the king of Portugal, in which he is made to style 
himself John the Higli-Priest. (Petis de la Croix, Histuire 
do Gv/ivis Khan.) 

The first European traveller who mentions Prcster John 
was a Franciscan friar, called John Carpiui, who was sent, 
in 1246, nearly half a century alter the death of Oungh 
Khan, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to Batou Khan, 
the son of Gengis, to induce him to restrain the Mongols 
from their predatory incursions into Russia, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, and other Christian countries. Carpirii did not meet 
with the Prcster John, but appears to have supposed that 
he lived some where farther to the eastward. Several years 
after Carpini's journey, another Franciscan monk, called 
Rubruquis, was sent by Louis IX. of France, who was then 
in Palestine, a.d. 125.1-*!, as a missionary to Tart ary. The 
story of Prcster John was the cause of the mission. Ru¬ 
bruquis, after great difficulties and privations, reached the 
camp of Batou Khan in Central Tartary, who forwarded 
him across the deserts to the court of Mangou, the great 
kliau at Karakorum, where Rubruquis found no Prester 
John, but he found some Nestorian priests, as well as some 
Mohammedan imautus, with whom ho hud several inter¬ 
views, which however he acknowledges were to little pur¬ 
pose, as the parties could not understand each other. 

Rubruquis says that the Nestorians had greatly exagge¬ 
rated their own influence in Tartary, as well as the power of 
the late Oungh Khan, who appears however to have tole¬ 
rated and even encouraged Christian missionaries in his 
dominions. 

Mangou gave Rubruquis a letter for the king of France, 
and ordered him to be supplied with all necessaries for his 
return home. On liis arrival in Palestine, Rubruquis wrote 
from his convent at Acre an account in Latin of his adven¬ 
turous journey, which he addressed to Louis, who had re¬ 
turned to France. This curious narrative is written with 
much simplicity and greater veracity than that of his prede¬ 
cessor Carpiui. It is printed in Purchas’s collection of 
travels, and in Bergeron’s * Voyages faits on Asic, par Ben¬ 
iamin do Tudela, Carpin, Rubruquis, &c.’ 

The existence of a Christian sovereign in Asia called 
Prester John, continued to be believed in Europe till the 
end of the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese, having 
reached India bv the way of the Cape of Good Hope, set 
about looking for Prester John in that country, but without 
succoss, though they found a community of Nestorian 
Christians on the Coromandel coast. At last Pedro Covil- 
liam happenod to hear that there was a Christian prince in 
the country of the Abessines [Abyssinia], not far from the 
Red Sea, and he concluded that this must be the true 
Prester John. He accordingly went thither and penetrated 
to the court of the king of Ilabbesh, who was then in Shoa. 
[Abyssinian Christians ] It must be remarked however 
.that the ‘ negUB ’ or king of Ilabbesh had never assumed the 
name of Prester John. (Ludolf. History of Ethiopia, b. 
xi.; Tellez, His tor ia Geral de Ethiopia, b. xi.) 

PRESTON, a town in Lancashire, in the hundred of 
Amoundernoss, on the northern bank of the Ribble, about 
1 5 miles abovo its mouth, in 53° 46' N. lat, 2° 42' W. long.; 
190 miles in a direct line north-north-west of the General 
Post-ollico, London; 221 miles by the Birmingham. Gryul 
Junction, and North Union railways (a distance traversed 
by the day mail in 104 hours); or 213 miles by the conch-road 


through St. Alban’s, Stony Stratford, Daventry, Coventry, 
Lichfield, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Knutsford, Warrington, 
and Wigan. 

Preston probably arose out of the decay of Ribcliester 
(probably llie Coecium of the Anlonine Itinerary), now a 
village about 10 or 12 miles higher up the Ribble. It was 
held by Tosti orTostig, son of Earl Godwin and brother of 
Harold [Harold II.], and was a borough by prescription; 
the privileges of the burgesses were extended by a charter 
of Henry II. without date. There was at an early period 
an hospital hr. 3 ; and Edmund, carl of Lancaster, son 
of Henry III., founded an hospital for Grey or Fran¬ 
ciscan friars; but from what foundation or at what period 
the (own derived its name (Preston, i.e. Priest's town) is 
not known. The town was partly destroyed by Robert Bruco 
and the Scots, in one of their incursions into England 
(a.d. 1322). In the great civil war of Charles I. a severe 
action was fought near the town on Ribblcton Moor (a.d. 
Iti-lS), when the Duke of Hamilton, who was bringing an 
army from Scotland to aid the royalist cause, was routed by 
Cromwell and Lambert. In a,i>. 1715, tho Jacobite insur¬ 
gents from Northumberland, under Forster [Northum- 
herland], took possession of the town ; but after a brave 
resistance were obliged to surrender to tho royalist forces. 
In the subsequent insurrection of 1745-46, tho Jacobites 
passed through the town in their retreat: they attempted 
to entrench themselves here, but withdrew on the approach 
of the Duke of Cumberland. 

The town is on an eminence rising from the north hank 
of the river, and consists of a number of streets irregularly 
laid out, but. tolerably well lighted and paved. Half a cen¬ 
tury ago Preston was considered the genteelest town in Lan¬ 
cashire, a distinction which it owed to the number of good 
families resident in the neighbourhood, to its being the seat 
of the law courts of the duchy of Lancaster, and to its 
comparative freedom from ttie hustle of trade and manufac¬ 
ture. It was then a handsome well-built town, with many 
good houses. Since then its character has materially 
changed; it has become tho seat of a considerable cotton 
manufacture ; .and factories, some of them on a very large 
scale, and houses are continually in course of erection. Nearly 
three-lburths of the houses are rated at 5/. or less : they are 
however generally neatly and substantially built of brick; 
and many arc handsome and of large size. Near the town 
are several handsome villas. The town is supplied with 
water by an incorporated company. There nrc several plea¬ 
sant walks in the neighbourhood, and a wasto called ‘the 
moor’ adjacent to the town, containing 240 acres, over which 
the burgesses possessed the right of common, lias been 
lately enclosed and laid out in public walks for the recrea¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. There are two bridges over llie 
Ribble: Walton bridge, on the road to Chorloy, Wigan, and 
Loudon, a neat bridge of three arches, built a.d. I7H2 ; and 
Pcmvortham bridge, on the road to Liverpool, a bridge of 
five arches, built in the middle of the last century. The parish 
church was formerly dedicated to St. Wilfred : but the struo- 
tuie has been rebuilt, and dedicated to St. John. It has a 
square embattled tower, erected a.d. 1 Si 14, with clustered 
pinnacles. It will hold 1500 persons. St. George’s church, 
built abovo a century ago, is a brick building, capable of 
containg 1000 persons. The church of the Holy Trinity 
capable of containing 1250 persons, was built a.d. 1814. St. 
Paul’s in Park-street, and St. Peter’s in the Fylde-road, are 
both Gothic churches, erected v : lhin the last few years by 
grunts from the Parliamentary Commissioners: they are ca¬ 
pable of accommodating 1250 and 1450 persons respectively. 
There arc several dissenting places f f worship; and at least 
two Roman Catholic chapels, one of them a very elegant 
building. There are a custom-house, a town-hall (a neat build¬ 
ing of brick), a county sessions-house and house of correc¬ 
tion, a modern and convenient building used as a gaol and 
debtors’prison for the borough ; acommodio s lock-up house, 
a neat theatre, a handsome suite of assembly rooms, warm 
and cold baths, a building for the dispensary,, and a house 
of recovery from fover. 

Tho purish of Preston comprehended in 1831 ah area of 
14,230 acres and a population of 36,336. It was subdivided 
into nine chapelviesor towusnips: the borough and township 
of Preston contained 196(7acres,and a population of 33,112. 
By the Boundary Act tho township of Fisliwiek (area 600 
acres, 759 inhabitants) was added to the borough for parlia¬ 
mentary purposes, and by the Corporation Reform Act for 
municipal purposes also, making tho present area of the 
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one year after the party interrupted shall have had notice 
thereof, and of the person making or authorising the same.* 
In these eases, if there has been seisin or possession of the 
ancestor or predecessor within sixty years, the statute of 
Henry VIII. will still apply, and evidence of the commence¬ 
ment of enjoyment within legal memory may still bo given. 

The acts here enumerated do not apply to a claim ‘ of a 
manor, a court leot, a liberty, separate jurisdiction, treasure 
trove, wreck, waifs, and other forfeitures, fair, market, 
fishery, toll, park, forest, chace, or any privilege legally 
known as a franchise, as well as anything pertaining to 
those rights which come under the description of dignities or 
offices.’ (Mr. Hewlett’s Reply, §-c. to certain Evidence 
before the Select Committee of the Howe qf Commons on 
Records, February, 1836.) 

The term proscription is derived from the Roman law, 
hut the meaning of the term in the Roman law is different. 
Blackstone says (iii., c. 17, note F.), ‘This title of prescrip¬ 
tion was well known in the Roman law by the name of 
usucapio (Dig., 41, tit. 3, s. 3), so called because a man that 
gains a title by prescription may be said usu rem caper e.' 
'This remark is not correct. Usucapio in the Roman law 
was founded solely on possession as such [Possession], and 
it. applied only to ‘ corporeal things :* • by thu laws of lho 
Twelve Tables usucapion of moveable things was complete 
in one year; and of land and huuses in two years.’ (Gains, 
ii. 42.) * To usucapion was afterwards added, as a supple¬ 
ment, the longi temporis priescriptio, that is, an exccplio 
(plea) against the “ rei vindicatio,” the conditions of which 
were nearly the same as in the case of usucapion.’ (Savigny, 
Das Rccht des Besitzes, p. 6.) The term priescriptio was 
properly applied to that which a plaintiff (actor) prefixed 
(praoscripsit) to the formula by which he made his demand 
against a defendant, for the purpose of limiting or qualify¬ 
ing his demand. It seems afterwards to have been used as 
equivalent to exceptio or plea. 

Bracton (ii., c. 22) treats of ownership acquired ‘ sine 
titulo et tradiiione, et per usucaplinnem, s. per longara con¬ 
tinuant et pacificam possessionem ;* but he adds that no 
time was legally fixed as necessary to nrnke the title per¬ 
fect, and it depended on the disci et ion of the justices. It 
appears then that the rule as to the time of prescription 
commencing from the first of Richard I. (a.d. 1189) was not 
established at. the tune when Bracton wrote, which was in 
the reign of Henry 111. Bracton observes that ‘longa pos¬ 
session as above defined by him, * sient jus parit jus possi- 
dendi et tollil actionem vero domino petentior tho actual 
possession gives in course of time the right to possess. [Pos¬ 
session.] In the same chapter he treats of the mode of ac¬ 
quiring ‘ possessio rei incorporalis, sicut posscssio juris, vz 
alien jus servitutis per patientiaui quo trahitur ad conscn- 
sutn. et longuin usum et pacificum.’ Bracton then makes 
no distinction between a thing corporeal and incorporeal as 
to the mode of acquiring right by possession and long usage, 
nor does he use the word prescription. 

, (Couiyns, Prescription; Viner’s Abridgment; Starkic, 
7..WC nf Evidence ; Blackstone, ii., c. 1 7.) 

PRESENTATION. [Benefice.] 

PRESENTMENT. [J uuy.J 

PRESS. [Printing-Press.] 

PRESSURE. To explain the use of this term in me¬ 
chanics we must remember its previous and common use. 
When wo attempt to move matter, or when we sustain a 
weight, the effect is accompanied by a perception which is 
called pressure. The sens#of touch is nothing but this per¬ 
ception ; contact without pressure is not touch, anil there 
are even weights too small to give the sense of touch. A 
small feather supported on the open palm is not felt, though 
it would fall to thtvground if the palm were removed. 

Tho word pressure is soon indissolubly connected with 
the notion of motion caused or prevented. Let the obstacle 
which is pressed suddenly break, and the hand which 
pressed must fellow, unless the person who presses can take 
an instantaneous warning to eeaso his effort. Ileuce, when¬ 
ever we see motion caused, prevented, or altered, wo uro 
apt to carry with us the notion that pressure is exerted. 

I he weight, in the scale of a balance is said to press tho 
scale ; not that we suppose the scale to have muscles to bo 
acted upon, and nerves to carry news of tho action to a 
living brain, but that we see u counteraction of the known 
tendency of the weight to fall, and know that if the eounter- 
imlion were the work of a human agent, that agent would 
be conscious of the perception of pressure, Renee every¬ 


thing fitted to produce tho sensation of pressure, such ns a 
weight, the elasticity of a spring, &c„ comes to be called a 
pressure, and tho word loses its meaning of u perception 
conveyed, and takes that of an agent proper to produce 
that perception if the human being were situated so as to 
receive it. f 

This consideration is not unimportant, for a latent con¬ 
fusion between pressure as a perception, and pressure as a 
cause proper to produce that perception, has prevented 
many from a clear understanding of the Newtonian doctrine 
of gtuvitation, has caused some to reject it altogether, and 
has made one or two write books against it. A/Ve have in 
mechanics the word Force, which really means nothing but 
the cause of motion produced, altered, or prevented -. lmt 
this word force having been used iu two distinct senses, 
namely, both in the scitso of pressure and in that of acce¬ 
leration produced by pressure, it is sometimes necessary to 
have recourse to the word pressure instead of forco where 
precision of language is required. The motion of the 
planets is continually altered: there must be a producing 
cause of that alteration, a force, an agent proper to produce 
the sensation of pressure in a human being who should in¬ 
terfere with it, if such a thing could bo; or, in common lan¬ 
guage, a pressure. If it is found that the laws of alteration 
in a planet’s motion are such that the pressure must always 
be directed towards the sun, and if wo thence say that the 
sun attracts the planet, or pulls the planet towards it (pull 
and pressure being the same terms, or at leust only differing 
in their original meaning by this, that a pull is made towards 
the agent, and a pressure from him), a person who thus 
learns the notion of attraction may, without absolutely attri¬ 
buting consciousness to tho sun, obtain a rather myste¬ 
rious notion of attraction from something remaining of the 
original sense of the word pull or pressure. This it is of 
course desirable that he should get rid of: but if, from fail¬ 
ing to do so, he should be inclined to doubt of what is called 
attraction, he would do well to remember that by the same 
rule he should deny that a weight placed in the scale of a 
balance presses against the scale, or that a weight hung lo 
a beam pulls the beam. 

Having said thus much, nothing remains as to the man¬ 
ner of estimating pressures, except to give a reference to 
the articles Force, Mass, Momentum, Motion (Laws of), 

&e. 

We thence collect that in problems of dynamics it is re¬ 
quisite to estimate pressure (in cases in which it cannot, be 
balanced against a weight) by the velocity which it would 
produce or destroy in a given mass of matter, and in a given 
time: it being known that the weight of a mass means that 
pressure which, applied to the inass, would produce in one 
second 32*19 feet of velocity. An instance of this process 
occurs in Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces. 

I ressure can only produce an effect in time; an instan¬ 
taneous alteration of velocity (as noted in Impulse) being 
mechanically absurd. But if a pressure produce its whole 
effect in an imperceptible time, there is all the appearance 
of an instantaneous destruction or creation of velocity. Sup¬ 
pose a hammer, for instance, to strike an anvil with a velo¬ 
city of 20 feet, in a second. The instant the contact begins 
both hammer and anvil begin to be compressed, and the 
compression begins at the rate of 20 feet a second. But tho 
resistance to compression is enormous, and is a pressure 
which, though it fakes time to destroy any velocity, yet will 
destroy a velocity of 20 feet a second in a very small frac- 
uon of a second. The moment the velocity is all destroyed 
the effort of the anvil and hammer (both of which are com¬ 
pressed) endeavouring to restore themselves, the continua¬ 
tion in fact qf the pressure which destroyed the velocity, will 
give a velocity to tho hammer in a contrary direction, or tho 
hammer will rebound, as it is well known to do. In the 
appendix to Professor Whewoll’s ‘ Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics (t urd or fourth edition), a mathematical inves¬ 
tigation of such problems (by Mr. Airy) will bo found, upon 
*r>u’ b* e hypotheses as to the constitution of matter, 

x he following result of theso hypotheses (which cannot bo ‘ 
tar vviong) will give an idea of tho enormous pressures 
which are created in common cases of what is called impact. 
It a column of iron three inches high, bo let fall on an anvil 
two feet high, from a height of eight feet, the compression 
ot noth hammer and anvil is about one-thousandth of a foot, 
tuid the pressure exerted at the moment when it is greatest 
s t4at of a quiescent column of iron similar to the hammer 
n its action, but of no loss than 4009 feet high. 
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PRKSTEIGN. ..[Radnorshire.) 

PRE STER JO AO, ‘the Priest John,’ was the name 
given in the middle ages to a supposed Christian sovereign 
who was said to live somewhere in the interior of Asia. 
Thif report appears to have originated with the Ncstorians 
of Mesopotamia, whose missionaries penetrated into Persia, 
India, and Tortary, and were protected by some of the sove¬ 
reigns of those regions. [Nestorians.] Oungli, a powerful 
khan of the Keraites, or Krit Tartars, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury ruled over a great part of Eastern Tartary, north of the 
Chinese wall and near the hanks of the river Amour. His 
residence was at a place called Karakorum. Some of the 
Mongol khans, and among the rest Tomugin, afterwards 
called Gcngis Khan, paid allcgianco to Oungh Khan. 
[Gknois Khan.] A war broke out however between Gen- 
15 is Khan and Oungli, in which the latter was defeated, 
with the loss of his life, a.d. 1202 . Oungh Khan was re¬ 
ported in Europe to be a Christian, and toliavo taken priest’s 
orders, and some Nestorian missionaries fabricated and 
published letters said to have been addressed by him to the 
pope, Louis VII. of Prance, the emperor of Constantinople, 
and to the king of Portugal, in which he is made to stylo 
himself John the High-Priest. (Pelis de la Croix, Histoire 
de Ge/igis Khan.) 

The first European traveller who mentions Prester John 
was a Franciscan friar, called John Carpini, who was sent, 
in 1240, nearly half a century after the death of Oungh 
Khan, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to Batou Khan, 
the son of Gengis, to induce him to restrain the Mongols 
from their predatory incursions into Russia, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, and other Christian countries. Carpini did not meet 
with the Prester John, but appears to have supposed that 
he lived somewhere farther to the eastward. Several years 
after Carpini’s journey, another Franciscan monk, called 
Rubruquis, was sent by Louis IX. of Fiance, who was then 
in Palestine, a.d. 1253-1, as a missionary to Tartary. The 
story of Prester John was the cause of the mission. Ru¬ 
bruquis, after great difficulties and privations, reached the 
camp of Batou Khan in Central Tartary, who forwarded 
him across tlio deserts to the court of Maiigou, the great 
khan at Karakorum, where Rubruquis found no Prester 
John, but he found some Nestorian priests, as well as some 
Mohammedan imuums, with whom ho had several inter¬ 
views, which however he acknowledges were to little pur¬ 
pose, as the parties could not understand each other. 

Rubruquis says that the Nestorians had greatly exagge¬ 
rated tlicir own influence in Tartary, as well as the power of 
the late Oungh Klian, who appears however to have tole¬ 
rated and even encouraged Christian missionaries in his 
dominions. 

Mangou gave Rubruquis a letter for the king of France, 
and ordered him to be supplied with all necessaries for his 
return home. On his arrival in Palestine, Rubruquis wrote 
from his convent at Acre an account in Latin of bis adven¬ 
turous journey, which he addressed to Louis, who had re¬ 
turned to France. This curious narrative is written with 
much simplicity and greater veracity than that of his prede¬ 
cessor Carpini. It is printed in Purehas’s collection of 
travels, and in Bergeron’s ‘ Voyages faits en Asie, par Ben¬ 
iamin do Tudela, Carpin, Rubruquis, &c.’ 

The existence of a Christian sovereign in Asia called 
Prester John, continued to be believed in Europe till the 
end of the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese, having 
reached India bv the way of the Cape of Good Hope, set 
about looking for Prester John in that country, but without 
success, though they found a community of Nestorian 
Christians on the Coromandel coast. At last Pedro Covil- 
liam happened to hear that there was a Christian prince in 
the country of the Abessines [Abyssinia], not far from the 
Rod Sea, and ho concluded that this must be the true 
Prester John. IIo accordingly went thither and penetrated 
to the court of the king of Habbesh, who was then in Shoa. 
[AbyssiM yn Christians ] It must be remarked howover 
. that the ‘ negus' or king of Habbesh had never assumed tlio 
name of Prester John. (Ludolf. History of Ethiopia, b. 
xi.; Tellez, Historia Geral de Ethiopia, b. xi.) 

PRESTON, a town in Lancashire, in the hundred of 
Amoundornoss, on the northern bank of the Ribblc, about 
15 miles above its mouth, in 53°46'N. lat., 2 42 W. long.; 
1 l )0 miles in ft direct line north-north west of the General 
Post-office, London; 221 miles by the Birmingham. Gryid 
Junction, and North Union railways (a distance traversed 
by the day mail in 10i hours); or 213 miles by the couch-road 


I through St. Alban’s, Stony Stratford, Daventry, Coventry 
Lichfield, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Knutsford, Warrington! 
and Wigan. 

Preston probably arose out of the decay of Ribchester 
(probably the Coccium of the Antonine Itinerary), now a 
village about 10 or 1‘2 miles higher up the Itibble. It was 
held by Tosti or lostig, son of Earl Godwin and brother of 
Harold [Harold II.], and was a borough by prescription; 
the privileges of the burgesses were extended by a charter 
of Henry II. without date. There was at an early period 
an hospital here; and Edmund, earl of Lancaster, son 
of Henry III., founded an hospital for Grey or Fran¬ 
ciscan friars; but from what foundation or at what period 
the town derived its name (Preston, i.e. Priest’s town) is 
not known. The town was partly destroyed by Robert Bruce 
and tlio Scots, in one of their incursions into England 
(a.d. 1322). In the great civil war of Charles I. a severe 
action was fought near the town on Ribbleton Moor (a.d. 
1G48), when the Duke of Hamilton, who was bringing an 
army from Scotland to aid the royalist cause, was routed by 
Cromwell and Lambert. In a.d. 1715, the Jacobite insur¬ 
gents from Northumberland, under Forster [Northum¬ 
berland], took possession of the town; but alter a bravo 
resistance were obliged to surrender to the royalist forces. 
In the subsequent insurrection of 1745-46, the Jacobites 
passed through the town in tlieir retreat: they attempted 
to entrench themselves here, but withdrew on the approach 
of the Duke of Cumberland. 

The town is on an eminence rising from the north bank 
of the river, and consists of a number of streets irregularly 
laid out, but tolerably well lighted aud paved. Half a cen¬ 
tury ago Preston was considered (be geutcclcst town in Lan¬ 
cashire, a distinction which it owed to the number of good 
families resident iu the neighbourhood, to its being the scat 
of the law courts of the duchy of Lancaster, and to its 
comparative freedom from the bustle of trade and manufac¬ 
ture. It was then a handsome well-built town, with many 
good houses. Since then its character has materially 
changed; it has become the scat of a considerable cotton 
manufacture ; .and factories, some of them on si very large 
scale, and houses are continually in course of erection. Nearly 
three-fourths of the bouses are rated at 5/. or less : they are 
however generally neatly aud substantially built of brick ; 
and many are handsome and of large size. Near the town 
are several handsome villas. The town is supplied with 
water by an incorporated company. There arc several plea¬ 
sant walks iu the neighbourhood, and a waste called ‘the 
moor’adjacent to the town, containing 240 acres, over which 
the burgesses possessed the right of common, has been 
lately enclosed and laid out in public walks for the recrea¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. There are two bridges over the 
Ribblo: Walton bridge, on the road to (..'hurley, Wigan, and 
Loudon, .a neat bridge of three arches, built a.d. 1782: and 
Penwortham bridge, on the road to Lirerpool, a bridge of 
five arches, built in the middle of the lust century. The parish 
church was formerly dedicated to St. Wilfred ; but the struc¬ 
ture has been rebuilt, and dedicated to St. John. It lias a 
square embattled tower, erected a.d. 1814, with clusteied 
pinnacles. It will hold 1500 persons. St. George’s church, 
built above a century ago, is a brick building, capable of 
conlaing 1000 persons. The church of the Holy Trinity 
capable of containing 1250 persons, was built a.ij. 1814. St. 
Paul’s in Park-street, and St. Peter’s in the Fyhle-road, are 
both Gothic churches, erected within the last lew years by 
grants from the Parliamentary Commissioners: they are ca¬ 
llable of accommodating 1250 aud 1450 persons respectively. 
There are several dissenting places of worship ; and at least 
two Roman Catholic chapels, one of them a very elegant 
building. There are a custom-liouse, a town-hall (a neat build¬ 
ing of brick), a county sessions-liouse and house of correc¬ 
tion, a modern and convenient building used as a gaol and 
debtors’ prison for the borough ; a commodious lock-up house, 
a neat theatre, a handsome suite of assembly rooms, warm 
and cold baths, a building lor the dispensary, and a house 
of recovery from fever. 

The parish of Preston comprehended in 1831 an area of 
14,230 acres and a population of 36,336. It was subdivided 
into ninechapelriesor townships: the borough and township 
of Preston contained 196 O' acres, and a population of 33,112. 
By the Boundary Act the township of Fishwick (area 600 
acres, 759 inhabitants) was added to the borough lor parlia¬ 
mentary purposes, and by the Corporation Reform Act lor 
municipal purposes also, making the present area of the 
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borough 2560 acres; the population 33,871. Subsequont in- in Scotland. The parish extends about two miles along the 
crease is supposed to have raised the population to about shore of the Frith of Forth, and about a mile inland. The 
40,001). The number of houses in 1831 was 6722, viz. 6299 town of Proston-pana is on the shore of the Frith, about eight 
inhabited, 342 uninhabited, and 81 building; the number of miles in a direct line cast of Edinburgh. It is divided into 
families was 6749, only 130 of which were engaged in agri- two parts by a rivulet (lowing into the sea: the western 
culture. The staple trade of Preston, till within the last part is called the Cutliill or Kuittle. It is a straggling dingy 
half century, was in linens, for which it was a considerable town, chiefly consisting of a single street parallel with the 
mart, and some of which were manufactured here. Toward Frith, and studded here and there with salt or other mnnu- 
the close of the last century the cotton manufacture was factories, which keep the place almost continually enveloped 
introduced, and is now the staple of the place, giving cm- in smoke. (Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scotland.) There is u 
ployment to 3000 men, besides a greater number of women small harbour about half a mile west of the town, culled 
ana boys. There are several iron-founderics, ebielly for Morrison’s haven. The manufacture of salt (from which 
making the machinery used in the cotton-manufacture, the town obtained the termination of its name, ‘ pans’) is 
Some leather is made, and there is a small fishery on the still carried on: there are a soap-house, a brewery, and one 
Ribble. The Kibble is navigable at spring-tides for vessels or two potteries. A considerable fishery is carried on, and 
ofl50tons: but it is ill adapted for trade : the shipping which there are coal-pits near the town. Preslon-pans is a burgh 
frequent it are all coasters. About 30,000 to 40,000 tons of of barony. The parish, in 1831, had 426 houses, inhabited 
shipping enter the river or clear out yearly. Coal is brought to by 514 families: the total population was 2322, of which 
tlio lown by the navigation of the river Douglas, which Hows about three-fourths were in the town. 

imo the Ribble just above its mouth. Thu North Union The ruins of Dolphingston Castle, once a place of some 
railroad, and the Manchester and Liverpool railroad, con- note, are in the parish. 

neet Preston with those two great.towns, and the Grand Prcstou-pans was the scene of the first pitched battle 
Junction and Loudon and Birmingham railroads extend the between the royal forces aud the insurgent Highlanders in 
same means of communication to the midland districts and the rebellion of 1745. On the 20th of September, Sir John 
the metropolis'. Tlie Preston aud Wyre railroad, now nearly Cope, with the royalist troops, amounting to 2100 men, in- 
finished, connects Preston with the new harbour of Fleetwood fnntry and dragoons, marched from Haddington towards 
at the mouth of the Wyre. Another railroad, in the course of Edinburgh, and encamped near the town of Preston pans, 
execution, runs from Preston to Lancaster, another from Here lie was surprised on the morning of the 21st by the 
Preston to Longrulgc on the Ribble, and a third, branching insurgents. The troops had scarcely time to form in order 
from the Noith Union, connects Preston with Chorley, of battle, when they were charged by the Highlanders: the 
Bolton, and Manchester. The Lancaster canal, which line was broken by their impetuous onset; the cavalry were 
runs from Lancaster to Charley, where it joins the Leeds soon put to lliglit, and the infantry, with the exception of 
und Liverpool canal, passes on the west side of the about 170 men, were cither killed or captured. Colonel 
town, which it connects with the great canal system of Gardner, who commanded a regiment of dragoons, fell m 
the manufacturing districts. There are three weekly the engagement, gallantly lighting after liis regiment had 
markets held in a spacious and well-paved market-place in ! been put to lliglit. The artillery, tents, baggage, and military 
the centre of the town: the Saturday market is by far the chest were all taken by the insurgents, who lost only about 
largest of the three, and is principally for corn. There arc j 100 men, killed and wounded. This victory was followed 
several yearly fairs; ono of these, held early in January, is j by tlio almost entire occupation of Scotland liv the insur- 
a great horse-fair. gents and the invasion of England by them. It forms a 

The borough has been divided, under tlie Municipal Re- j striking incident in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of * Wa- 
form Act, into six wards; it has twelve• aldermen and j verley.’ 

thirty-six councillors. The jurisdiction of the borough ma- PRESUMPTION. A presumption is variously defined, 
gislrates is not exclusive, but the county magistrates do not The following is a definition: —‘ A presumption may be de¬ 
in fact interfere. Quarter-sessions are held before the fined to be a belief as to the existence of a fact not actually 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder. There is a Court of Record ' known, arising from its necessary or usual connection with 
for all personal actions to any amount. Potty-sessions ure j others which aro known.’ (Starkic, Law of Eviden<e , i. 
held nearly every day. A public festival, called a Guild 23.) In another passage (p. 1234) the same definition is 
Merchant, is held by the corporation every twenty years; , given in substance, with the word ‘inference’ substituted 
it is commemorated on the first day by a procession of the lor ‘belief.’ 

members of the corporation and of the different trades in A tact may be proved by the imrfiedintc knowledge of the 
characteristic dresses, with bands of music; and by a proces- witnesses to it, which is called direct evidence. If it cannot 
sion of the ladies of the town niul neighbourhood, preceded be so proved, some other fact may generally he proved by 
by girls employed in tlie cotton-factory, on the next day. direct evidence, from which tlio fact, in question may often 
Both processions attend the church. The cost of this pageant bo inferred. If such other fact can be proved, and the ax¬ 
is usually very considerable. Preston sent members to par- istenec of the fact in question can be inferred, such infer- 
lnmient in the reigns of Edward I. and II., after which the j ence is a presumption. The inference may bo either 
privilege was lost or neglected till the time of Edward VI. [ strictly logical or necessary, or it may be only probable, 
The number of voters on the register, in 1835-6, was 4204. that is, the fact inferred may be true or it may not be true. 
Preston is one of the polling-stations for the northern If we cannot infer from the fact proved that the fact in 

division of the county. question may be true, there can be no presumption at all as 

The living of Preston is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of to such last fact. In all cases then, in order to establish a 
Richmond and diocese of Chester, of the clear yearly value presumption, there must necessarily bo an inference from a 
of 66.>1. The perpetual curacies are of the following clear fact or facts; but the inference may be either necessary or 
yearly value:—St. George, 161/.; St. Paul, 95/.; St. Peter, probable. If necessary, it cannot, by the supposition, be 
110 /.; Trinity, 126/. The curate of St. Peter has a glebe- disproved; if probable, it may either be disproved by evi- 
huu.-e. deuce, or it may not bo possible to disprove it for wunl of 

The township of Preston contained, in 1633, an infant- evidence, and yot the inference will still only be probable, 

school with 135 children; twenty-seven dame-schools, with Presumptions which are necessary can hardly ever be 
515 children; an endowed grammar-school with 52 boys; considered as not conclusive in any system of law. Pre- 
nnother endowed school (the Blue-Coat school), with 25 sumptions which are only probable may by positive law be 
boys and 25 girls ; five subscription charity-schools, with made as conclusive as necessary presumptions, that is, it 
705 boys and 585 girls; thirty boarding or day schools, with may not be permitted to disprove them when they could be 
1318 children of both sexes; and seventeen Sunday-schools, disproved; or where such disproving evidence is wanted, 
with 2226 boys and 2421 girls. Most of theso Sunday-schools and yet the inference is only probable, positive law may 
have lending-libraries attached. There was no school in give it tlie same conclusive force as a necessary pie- < 
Fishwick township. In the other parts of the parish there sumption. 

were two endowed day-Bchools, with 162 children (118 boys A presumption, when established, that is, a fact when 
and 44 girls); two other day-schools, with 49 children (23 presumed, is legally the same as a fact proved in such mail¬ 
boys and 26 girls) ; and five Sunday-schools, with about 280 ncr as the particular system of law requires such fud to be 
chddren. (Aikin’s Environs of Manchester ; Beauties of proved. If then the law annexes any legal consequence to 
England and Wales.) u given fact when proved, it annexes the same to it when 

PRESTON-PANS,a town and parish in Haddingtonshire ) thq fact is legally presumed. It is only by virtue of legal 
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'consequences be in 3 annexed to facts that they become ob¬ 
jects of jurisprudence. The establishment then of a pre¬ 
sumption, in a legal sense, is only (he establishment of a 
fact to which certain legal consequences are annexed. 

In our own system, the presumption is sometimes made 
by a judge or a number of judges, and sometimes by a jury, 
lust the consequences are the same. Some writers say that 
•presumptions are either • legal and artificial ’ or ' natural.’ 
They divide ‘artificial or legal presumptions’ into two 
hftids, immediate and mediate. 4 Immediate are those 
which are made by the law itself directly and without the 
-lid of a jury. Mediate presumptions are those which can- 
iiut ho made but by the aid of a jury.’ ‘ Presumptions may 
therefore bo divided into three classes: t. Legal presump¬ 
tions made by the law itself, or presumptions of more law ; , 
'I, Legal presumptions to be mado by a jury, or presumptions 
oi law and fact; 3, Mere natural presumptions, or presump¬ 
tions of mere fact.’ (Starkie, p. 1241.) 

The first class of presumptions, it is said, are either abso- 
dute and conclusive, or they maybe rebutted by evidence to 
tbo contrary. The presumption of law that a bond was 
executed upon a good consideration cannot be rebutted by 
evidence, so long as the bond is unirnpoached, that is, so 
lowg as it is admitted to be a bond. But though the law 
presumes that a bill of exchange was accepted on good con¬ 
sideration, it admits evidence to show that sueh was not the 
1 ‘rct. Now this presumption of mere law is nothing more 
than a fact presumed by a judge or judges, to which fact so 
presumed, tlmt i3, so taken to be true, certain legal conse¬ 
quences are annexed or belong. It is however a \ery in¬ 
accurate expression to speak of" a presumption of mere law; 
for, as the same writer says (p. Tit’), ‘when the law pre¬ 
sumes or infers any fact to which a legal consequence is an¬ 
nexed from any defined predicament of facts, the law in 
effect indirectly annexes to that predicament the legal 
consequence which belongs to the presumed fact.’ 

One presumption of mere law may be opposed by another, 
and the law, that is, the court, must then decide which is 
the stronger. 

Presumptions of mere law, as shown, are such as are 
made by the court. There arc instances of presumptions 
made by act of parliament, that is, the legislature has de¬ 
clared that a certain fact or facts, when proved, shall be 
conclusive proof of another unproved fact which is not a 
necessary, and, it may be, is often not a highly probable 
inference from the proved fact. A statute of 21 James L, 
c. 27 (now repealed), made proof of the concealment of the 
death of a bastard child by the mother conclusive evidence 
<> 1 ‘her having murdered it, unless she could prove that it 
was born dead. Sometimes an act of parliament declares 
that, a certain presumption shall not be allowed or made. (2 
and .) Win. IV., c. 71, s. 6 .) A presumption of mere law 
m sometimes called an intendment of law. 

Presumptions of law and /act are ‘also artificial presump¬ 
tions which are recognised and warranted by the law us the 
proper inferences to be made by juries under particular cir¬ 
cumstances.’ (Starkic, p. 1243.) In other words, tlieso are 
facts which tho law, that is, the court, will allow a jury to 
presume from other facts proved by direct evidence. When 
the presumed faet is declared by the jury to be a real fact, 
or is implicitly contained in their verdict, the lcgul effect is 
the same as if it were presumed by the judge. Indeed it is 
said 4 that the inference (made by the jury) is never conclu¬ 
sive,' which appears to mean that there are presumptions 
which are not necessary, and sometimes may not be highly 
probable, but they arc still such os a jury may make (at least 
under tho direction and advice of the court), and tlicir ver¬ 
dict will be good. 4 Thus a jury is required, or at least 
advised by a court to infer a grant of an incorporeal here¬ 
ditament after an advetse enjoyment for the space of 
twenty years unanswered.’ (Starkic, p. 1244.) On this 
subject it is said in another passage (p. 1214), * the pre¬ 
sumption of right in such cases is not conclusive; in other 
words, it is not an inference of mere law to be made by the 
courts, yet it is an inference which the courts advise juries 
to make whenever the presumption stands unrebutted by 
contrary evidence. Such evidence in theory is mere pre¬ 
sumptive evidence ; in practice and effect it is a bar. 

The third class contains ‘the natural presumptions of mere 
fact.' ‘They are wholly independent of any artificial legal 
relations and connections, and differ from presumptions of 
mere law in this essential respect, that those depend upon 
or rather are a branch of tho particular system of junspru-, 
P. C, No. 1166. 


dence to which they belong; but mere natural presump¬ 
tions are derived wholly by means of the common experience 
of mankind from tho course of nature ami the ordinary 
habits of society.’ (Starkie, p. 1245.) This class of pre¬ 
sumptions properly belongs to a jury, and yet the courts will 
sometimes make presumptions of this kind without the aid 
of a jury. These presumptions then aro such as a jury may 
make without the advice or direction of the court, and ‘ it 
seems to be a general rule that whenever there is evidence 
on which a jury have founded a presumption according to 
the justice of the case, the courts will not grant a new trial.’ 
(Starkie. p. 1247.) 

Though this division of presumptions is far from being 
characterised l»y precision, it cannot be detiiod that it is a 
kind of index to the practice of the courts as to presump¬ 
tions. The division is founded—first, on tho faet that cur¬ 
tain presumptions, which are by no means necessary conse¬ 
quences from the facts proved, are admitted by the judges 
either as conclusive, or as valid, till they aro disproved; 
these presumptions are sometimes made by tho court, 
but when it is necessary, the court will permit or advise 
thejury to make them, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the fact in question: and second, it is founded on 
the different functions of the judge and the jury, the former 
declaring the law, and the latter finding the facts, when tlicir 
assistance for that purpose is necessary. 

Those presumptions of mere law, whether made by the 
court or by tliejury under its direction, are rcallv artificial 
rules of proof which ha\e been established by judicial deci¬ 
sions, or which in any new case the court upon due con¬ 
sideration will make, and if necessary will direct the jury 
accordingly. 

In those courts where there is no jury, one ground of the 
classification made by Starkie docs not exist, and the judge 
makes his presumptions either in conformity to the leclt- 
liieai rules of his court in cases to which they apply, or ho 
makes his presumptions in cases wlieie there are no tech¬ 
nical rules, just as a jury does or any indifferent persons do 
upon facts submitted to them for their consideration. 

Presumption then is cither a positive rule bv which a 
certain conclusion is declared by statute, of by the judges, 
or by thejury under the direction and udvkuof the judges, 
to follow from certain other proved facts; or it is a conclu¬ 
sion from certain other proved fuels which a judge or a 
jury may make if they find the probative force of the pi overt 
facts sufficient to induce them to make the inference called 
by Starkic a natural presumption, or presumption of nieru 
fact. Presumptions therefore are incident to every bead of 
law in which proof is required ; and the presumptions which 
arc positive rules of law aro part of the law of the things to 
which they relate. 

The term 'pricsuniptio ’ occurs occasionally in tho 4 Digest,’ 
and in the sense of an inference from a fact proied or ad¬ 
mitted. {Dig., 22 , tit. 3, s. 25.) 

(Bent haul, llttlionti/e of Judicial Evidence; Starkie, On 
Evidence; Phillips, On Evidence.) 

PRESUMPTIVE I1EIR. [Descent.] 

PRE'VESA, a town in European Turkey, on the north 
side of the entrance of the Gulf of Alta, in 3b “ 57 ; N. 1st. 
and 20 ° 42' E long. The origin of Prevcsa is not known; 
it is about three miles distant from the ruins of the anticut 
Nicopolis founded by Augustus Caesar in commemoration 
of his naval victory of Actium. Its situation, and perhaps 
its commercial prosperity, made it an object of desire to tho 
Venetians, who obtained possesion of it in 10.S4, and it was 
subsequently confirmed to them by the treaty of Passurovitz. 
It appears to have been a dependency of the Seven Inlands, 
and in 1798 came with them into ihu hands of the French 
by virtue of the treaty of Cumpo Formio. War having 
broken out between Frauce and the Porte, Ali Pacha of 
Albania sent 5000 men, under his son Mouetar, to attack 
Prevesa. Tho French garrison (less than 1000 strong) and 
the townsmen marched out to encounter .he assailants, but 
were entirely defeated by the Albanians, who took and 
plundered Prevcsa, the population of which is said at this 
time to have amounted to 10,000 or 12 , 000 . The oppressive 
government of Ali quickly reduced tho population and an¬ 
nihilated the previously nourishing commerce of the town. 
The streets were deserted, most of the houses, and all the 
churches except one, were destroyed. Ali mud.e Prevesa 
his chief naval station, fortified the town with new works, 
and adorned it by the finest palace or seraglio in his domi¬ 
nions, built at the entrance of the bay. Some new and 
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handsome houses wero built by the Turks and Albanians war with America ‘ by presenting him with a gold box en- 
who settled here, but Prevosa has never recovered its pros- closing the freedom of the city. Two years later (1778) the 
perity under the Turkish yoke. In 1S25 the town suffered American Congress, through their commissioners. Dr. 
much from an earthquake. Franklin and others, communicated to him their desire to 

Prevesa has probably a population of from 3000 to 4000, consider him a citizen of the United States, and to receive 
and may still be regarded as the principal outlet of the trade bis assistance in regulating their finatices, assuring him 
of the Gulf of Alta. The chief articles of export aro grain, that, in the event of his deeming it expedient to remove 
especially wheat and maize, timber, oil, tobacco, cotton, and with his family to America for that purpose, a liberal ^pro- 
wool; capotes, or Albanian cloaks, are also important articles vision should be made for requiting his services. This 
of trade. The corn is chiellv sent to the Ionian Islands, to invitation was declined, on the ground of his being ill 
Malta, and to various parts of Italy. The timber is the qualified to render the assistance sought, his connections 
growth of the forests on the southern shores of the gulf. It with this country, and his fast advancement into the oven- 
is sent chielly to Malta, for building and firewood. The ing of life; adding, that he looked to the United States as 
cotton and cotton-yarn arc chielly from Thessaly. Tho im- I being then the hope and likely soon to become the rclugc of 
ports arc coffee, sugar, common cloth, velvet, iron goods, j mankind. 

fire-arms. See. (.Holland’s and Hughes’s Travels in Al- Dr. Price died in London in 1791, surviving but few years 
Lama. &c.) his wife and several of his most eminent and intimate 


PRICE. [Value; Wages.] 

PRICE, RICHARD, was born al Tvntun in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, February 23, 1723. His father Rice Price, of whose 
second marriage Richard was the sole offspring, was a 
rigid Calvinistic m nistor, remarkable for his inti ! > rance, 
who spared no naiiis to imbue his son with sound Calvinistic 
doctrine. Richard however began early to claim the privi¬ 
lege of free opinion, and by his scruples often incurred the 
auger of liis parent. The latter died in 1739, and by his 
will the hulk of the property, which appears to have been 
considerable, came into the possession of one son, the widow 
and six other children being left in straitened circum¬ 
stances to provide for their own maintenance. The widow 
and the eldest son survived this event only a few months, 
and shortly after Richard, then in his eighteenth year, 
resolved on proceeding to Loudon in tho hope of qualifying 
himself for the clerical profession. The heir of his father’s 
fortune provided him with both horse and servant as far as 
Cardiff, but lull, him without the means of performing 
the rest of tho journey except on foot or in a waggon. 
II is education during his father’s lifetime had been super¬ 
intended by several dissenting clergymen, and on reaching 
the metropolis, through the interest of a paternal uncle, he 
obtained admission to a dissenting academy, where he pur¬ 
sued his studies in mathematics, philosophy, and theology. 
In 1743 he engaged himself as chaplain and companion to 
tho family of Mr. Streathfleld of Stoke Newington. Here 
lie continued to reside during the ensuing thirteen years, at 
the end of which the engagement terminated by the death 
of Mr. Streathfield, who left him some small property. 
About the same time bis circumstances were further im¬ 
proved by the death of his uncle, and by his receiving the ap¬ 
pointment of morning preacher at Newington Green Chapel. 
He married in 17.07. The year following ho published his 

Review of the principal Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals,’ 8vo., Loud., 1 70S and 1787, a work which, though 
designated by Brown as * very elaborato, very tedious, but 
not very dear,’seems to have established his reputation as 
a metaphysician and moralist.. In 17f>7 he was applied to 
by a committee of gentlemen connected with the legal pro¬ 
fession for his opinion of a plan whieh they contemplated 
adopting in order to secure an annuity to their surviving 
widows. This drew his attention to the defective character 
of the principles upon which many similar societies had been 
already instituted, and induced him to write his ‘ Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments,’ svo.. Loud., 17th), the publica¬ 
tion of which was the almost immediate cause of the disso¬ 
lution of several of those societies, and the beneficial modi¬ 
fication of others. It has since passed through five editions, 
the last is that edited by Mr. Win. Morgan, in 2 vols. 8v*„ 
Loud., 1803. 

In 1776 apjieared his ‘Observations on Civil Liberty and 
the Justice and Policy of tho War with America.' So 
highly was this work appreciated by the advocates of Ame¬ 
rican independence, that an application was mado to the 
author to permit the publication of a cheap edition, which 
ho readily conceded, and thus, observes Mr. Morgan, 
' sacrificed all private omolument to tho support of a cause 
from which he could not possibly derive any other benefit 
than the consciousness of having endeavoured to deserve 
well of mankind.’ In a few months nearly 60,000 copies are 
said to have been disposed of, and among tho many congra¬ 
tulatory addresses which be received on the occasion, the 
corporation of London testified their ‘ approbation of his 
principles and tho high sense thoy enlertainodof the excel¬ 
lence of his observations on tho justice and policy of tho 


friends, among whom were Dr. Adams, master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Mr. Howard, the philanthropist, and Dr. 
Franklin. During the latter pari of his life he suffered 
severely from an affection of the bladder. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him in 
1769 by the University of Glasgow, solely through the in¬ 
strumentality of his friends, and apparently without, their 
intentions having been previously made known to him. IIo 
was a linn believer in the immateriality of the soul, and 
considered that the Scriptures authorised the opinion that 
there is no state of action or perception between death and 
the eternal judgment.. Drs. Priestley and Price, notwith¬ 
standing their frequent controversies, were always on terms 
of the closest friendship. Speaking of the latter. Dr. 
Priestley remarks—‘ Perhaps the sentiments of no man’s 
mind were ever more clearly perceived in tho natural expres¬ 
sion of them Ilian those of Dr. Price. . . Such simplicity 

of manners, with such genuine marks of perfect integrity 
and benevolence, diffused around him a charm which tho 
forms of politeness can hut poorly imitate.’ * His disinter¬ 
estedness was conspicuous in all his dealings, and, as a rule, 
he expended one-fifth of his income on charitable objects. 
For further information the reader is referred to the ‘Me¬ 
moirs of tho Life of Richard Price, D.D., by William Mor¬ 
gan, F.R.S.,’ London, 1816, Svo., from which this notice 
has been principally drawn. 

The works of Dr. Price not. already referred to are:—I, 
‘Four Dissertations on Providence, Prayer, the state of 
Virtuous Men after Death, and Christianity,’ 8vo., 1766, 
1768 ; 2,‘The Nature and Dignity of the Human Soul,’ 
8 vo., 1766 ; 3, ‘An Appeal to the Public on the subject of 
the National Debt,' 8vo„ 1772, 1774; 4, ‘ An Essay on tho 
Present State of the Population in England and Wales, 
with Morgan on Annuities,’ 8vo., 1779 ; 5, ‘The Vanity, 
Misery’, and Infamy of Knowledge without suitable Prac¬ 
tice,’ 8vo., 177 ; 6, ‘An Essay on the Population of Eng¬ 
land from the Revolution to the present time,’ 8vo., 1780; 

7, ‘The State of the Public Debts and Finances at signing 
the Preliminary Articles of Peaco in January, 1783,’ 8vo., » 
1783; 8, Postscript to same, 8vo., 1784; 9, ‘ Observations 
on the Importance of the American Revolution and the 
Means of making it useful to the World,’ 8vo., 1784; 10, 

‘ A Discourse ori the Love of our Country,’ 8vo., 1789,1790; 

11 , ‘Britain’s Happiness and its full Possession ol' Civil 
and Religious Liberty briefly stated and proved,’ 8vo., 1791; 

12 , Sermons, viz. ‘Fust Sermons,’ 1759, 1779, 1781, &c.; 
‘Sermons on Various Subjects,’ 8vo., 1786, 1816; ‘Ser¬ 
mons on the Christian Doctrine,’ 8vo., 1787; 13,‘On the 
Expectations of Lives, tho increase of Mankind, the influ¬ 
ence of great towns on Population, and particularly of the 
state of London, with respect to liealthfulncss and number 
of inhabitants,’ Phil. Trans., 1769; 14, ‘On the Insalubrity 
of Marshy Situations,’lb., 1774; 15, ‘On the Difference 
between the Duration of Human Life in Town and in Count ry 
Parishes and Villages,’ lb., 1775; 16, ‘Short and Easy 
Theoroms for finding in all eases the difference between the 
values of Annuities payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly,. 
and monthly,' lb., 1776; 17, ‘On the Proper Method of 
calculating the Value of Reversions depending on Survi¬ 
vorship,’lb., 1790; 18, ‘On the Effect of tho Aberration 
of Light on the Time of the Transit of Venus over tho 
Sun’s Disk,’ lb., 1790. The ‘Transactions’ of the year 
1763 contain an essay on the solution of a problem in the 
theory of probabilities, which, though not entirely tho work 

* 'Sermon priwched ni tinckuevby Dr. Pi Untiey on llieoocacio" of tlio 
don Hi of Dr. Price,' p. 20. 
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of Dr. Price, requires to be noticed under the present arti¬ 
cle. Thu problem was: ‘Given the number of times an 
unknown event has happened and failed; required the 
chance that the probability of its happening in a single trial 
lies somewhere between any two degrees of probability that 
can be named,’ and belongs to that division of the theory 
termed ‘inverse probabilities,’ the more important of the 
two, and which may be said to have originated with this 
problem, since it was the first of the kind that was an¬ 
swered, and, notwithstanding its practical utility, no suc¬ 
cessful attempt had been previously made to answer it. 
Dr. Price found a solution in an unfinished state among the 
MSS. of the then late Rev. Mr. Bayes, F.R.S.,and his chief 
merit consisted in immediately appreciating its importance, 
and directing his mind to its improvement and extension. 
A supplement to the solution was inserted by Dr. Price in 
the ‘ Transactions’ of the following year, shortly after which 
lie was elected a member of the Society.* 

PRIDEAUX, JOHN, an English bishop, was bom at 
Stow lord, near Ivybridgc in Devonshire, September 17th, 
1578. Ilis father, being in humble circumstances, and 
having a large family, could give him only a common edu¬ 
cation. While yet in his boyhood he was a candidate for the 
olJlce of parish-clerk at Ugborow, a neighbouring village, 
but he did not succeed, and to this failure he used to attri¬ 
bute his elevated position in after-life. He was then noticed 
by a lady of the parish, who maintained him at school till 
he had acquired a knowledge of Latin, and he then went to 
Oxford, and was admitted a poor scholar at Exeter College, 
in 1596 : he was elected probationer fellow of his college 
ill 1602, being then B.A. In the following year lie received 
holy orders, and having become noted for liis profound 
knowledge of divinity, as well as bis groat learning in ge¬ 
neral, lie was elected rector of his college upon the death of 
Dr. Thomas Holland in 1012. In 1015 lie succeeded Dr. 
Robert Abbot, then promoted to the see of Salisbury, as Re¬ 
gius Professor of Divinity, canon of Christ Church, and rector 
of Ewelme. He afterwards held the ollice of vice chancellor 
for several years. ‘ In the rectorship of his college,’ says 
Wood, ‘ he carried himself so winning and pleasing by his 
gentle government and fatherly instruction, that it flourished 
more than any house in the university with scholars, as well 
of great as of mean birth; as also with many foreigners that 
canic purposely to sit at his feet to gain instruction.’ He 
no less distinguished himself in the di\ inity chair, which 
lie occupied twenty-six years. Jn 1C41, ho was con¬ 
secrated bishop of Worcester, but on account of his adhe¬ 
rence to the king he found his dignity neither pleasant nor 
profitable. He became so impoverished as to be compelled 
to sell his hooks, and so was, as Dr. Gauden says, l 'eras 
librarian llelluo. ‘ Having,’ continues Wood, ‘ first by in¬ 
defatigable studies digested his excellent library into his 
mind, ho was after forced again to devour all his books 
with bis teeth, turning them by a miraculous faiih and 
patience into bread for himself and liis children, to whom lie 
left no legacy but pious poverty, God’s blessing, and a 
father’s prayers.’ He died of a fever, at Bredon in Worces¬ 
ter, July 12. 1650. 

The works of Bishop Prideaux were numerous, and 
mostly written in Latin, upon grammar, logic, theology, and 
other subjects. Wood describes him as ‘ a plentiful fountain 
of all sorts of learning, an excellent linguist, a person of a 
prodigious memory, and so profound a divine, that he was 
called ‘ Columna fidei orthodox®, ingens scholso et acade- 
mi® oraculum,’ Sic. Though he died before the publication 
of the London Polyglott, he was well known to the editor 
Brian Walton, who appeals to his authority ou the nicer 
points, of Hebrew criticism, in vindicating the Polyglott 
from certain cavils that had been raised against it. Bishop 
Prideaux had a son naifccd Matthias, who was born in 1622, 
and died of tho small-pox ill 1646. He was a fellow 
of Exeter College. After his death, in 1648, was published, 
iu small 4to., a work of his entitled • An easy and compen¬ 
dious Introduction for readiug all sorts of Histories,’ 
with a ‘ Synopsis of Councils,* added by his father. This 
hook was several times reprinted, hut it would now pro 
bably be thought more curious than useful, though i 

• It wns in tlie above paper that the important theorem was tlrst announeml, 
via., that the propabillty til favour of an hypothesis is proportional to the proba¬ 
bility which that hypothesis atves to observed events(Lauroix, Traitc del Proi. 
p 140 third edit.}; hut as Mr. Lubbock, in ilis * Essay ou Probability/ pub 
iished in tho • Library of Useful Knowledge.’, obseives, either Bayes iirJMn 
appears to have confounded tho chaaco of the probability of tho oveiuft Imp 
peaiuK being comprised within tho proposed limits, with the probability itsel: 


noight furnish some valuable bints to persons engaged in 
leaching. (Wood’s A theme O.vonienses; Todds Life of 
Brian Uiilton ; Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary .) 

PRIDEAUX, HUMPHREY, was horn at Padstow in 
Cornwall, May 3,164S, of an antieut and honourable family • 
ivoll known in that county. Ho was sent t« school first to 
Liskeard, then to Bodmin, and was removed, tlicnce to 
Westminster, to be placed under Dr. Busby. Here lie was 
soon chosen king’s scholar, and after three years he was 
looted to Christ Church, Oxford, where lie became a stu- 
lout in 1668. lie commenced B.A. iu 1672, and shortly 
after, under the direction of Dr. Fell, he published an edi¬ 
tion of the historian Lucius Florus. He took his degree 
jf M.A. in 1076, and in the same year he published, by ap¬ 
pointment of the University, the inscriptions of the Arundel 
Marbles with a comment, in one vol. folio, under the title of 
Marmora Oxoniensia ex Arundelliauis, Seldcnianis, nliis- 
ijue eoudata, cum perpetuo Cotiimcntario,' of which a cor¬ 
rected edition was published in 1732 by Michael Maitlaire. 
'u 1670 Prideaux was presented by lord-chancellor Finch 
o the rectory of St. Clement’s, Oxford, and in the same 
rear, being appointed Dr. Busby's Hebrew lecturer at 
Jlirist Church, lie published two tracts of Maimonidcs with 
a Latin translation anil notes. In 1681 lie was installed 
irebondaryof Norwich, and in the following year was made 
11.13., and shortly afterwards was instituted to the rectory of 
Bladen with Woodstock, iu Oxfordshire. Ho proceeded 
D.D. in 1686, and having exchanged liis living of Bladen 
for that of Sahain in Norfolk, lie went to settle upon his 
prebend ill Norwich. Here he became engaged in some 
severe contests with the Roman Cuibolics, the result of 
which was the publication of his work ‘ The Validity of the 
Orders of the Church of England made out.’ lie also took 
an active part in resisting the arbitrary proceedings of James 
II. which affected tho interests of the Established Church. 
In 1688 he was i ollated to the archdeaconry of Suffolk, and, 
:iot without duo consideration, he took the oaths of alle¬ 
giance to William and Mary, and acted up to them faith¬ 
fully, but he always looked upon the non-jurors as honest, 
men, and treated them with kindness and respect. The 
text four or five years he spent at the parsonage of Saham, 
Mid exerted himself to the utmost in discharging bis paro¬ 
chial and arcliidiaconal duties. While the sees of tile iinn- 
uring bishops were filling up, without the knowledge or 
ilosiro of Dr, Prideaux, the bishops of London and St. Asaph 
earnestly recommended him for the diocese of Norwich, but 
the recommendation did not succeed, and Dr. Moor was 
appointed. Upon the death of Dr. lVicock in 1691, the pro¬ 
fessorship of Hebrew at Oxford was offered to Dr. Prideaux, 
who declined it. In 1694 lie resigned liis living at Sa- 
ham, and iu 1696 he was instituted to the vicarage of 
Trowse near Norwich. He published iu 1697 his ‘ Lite of 
Mahomet,’of which three editions were sold off the first 
year. In 1702 Dr. Prideaux was made dean of Norwich in. 
lie room of Dr. Henry Fairfax. On tho translation of Dr. 
Moor from Norwich to Ely, in 1707, Prideaux was advised and 
encouraged to apply for the vacant see, but lie was not at 
all disposed to seek for such advancement. This year be 
published ‘ Directions to Churchwardens,* a work which has 
often been reprinted. The best edition is that corrected 
and improved by Mr. Tyrwhitt, Loud., 1833. In 1710 ap¬ 
peared Dr. Prideaux’s work upon ‘Tytlics,’ 1 vol. 8 vo.. 
which he had projected in 4 vols., hut his plan was defeated, 
by ‘ tho calamitous distemper of tho stone,’ to use liis own 
language ; and this year he resigned tho vicarage of Trowse. 
His disease was the occasion of much suffering and loss of 
time, and it entirely disabled him from public duties. But 
| he still pursued his private studies, and ut length, in 1715, 
he brought out the first part <«f lfis principal work, the 
‘ Connection of the History of the Old and New Testament, 
and the second part in 1717, folio. This has been one of 
the most widely circulated books in the English language, 
and it has still a peculiar value among several more recent 
works of a similar design. It was the last work that lie pub¬ 
lished. His strength had been long declining, aitd he died 
November 1 , 1724, in his 77th year, and was buried in Nor¬ 
wich cathedral. About three years before his death he pre¬ 
sented his collection of Oriental books, more than 300 in 
number, to the library of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Several 
posthumous tracts and letters, with a ‘Lifo of Dr. Prideaux,’ 
the author of which is not named, were published in 1748 
8vo. Dr. Prideaux was a man of varied and solid learning, 
and of great moral worth and ardent piety. 
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(Wood’* Attunes Oxonienses; Life, Us aWo; Letters 
by eminent Persons.) * 

PRIEST (Saxon, jneoater; French,' prclre (presire); 
Dutch, priester; Spanish, pYesbytero, all remotely from the 
Greek xptePbnpoc, an elder, and immediately from the 
Latin presbyter), in its popular acceptation, is tho name of 
a minister of religion in all ages and countries. 

Priest is used to express the Greek hiereus (ifpu'i-) and 
the Latin saeerdos, which signify in general a sacrificer. 
Whatever may be the primitive meaning of the llebrow 
]rt3 (coken), it is rendered in the Septuagint by Upti c, and 

its usage plainly shows that it denotes a sacrificer. An 
elder, ]pj (zaken), has 7rp«<r/36repoc as its corresponding word. 

In Wiclif’s New Testament, whicli is a translation from 
the Vulgate, priest, answering to the Latin presbyter, seve¬ 
ral times occurs, where the Authorised Version has elder; 
e.g. Acts, xiv. 23, • And whanne thei hodden on ley tied 
prestis to hem bi alle citeesc. xv. 2 , ‘ Tho apostlis and 
preestis,’ which, in v. 4 is ‘ The apostlis and tho eldre men 
James, v. 14, ‘ Prcst.s of the chirche.’ 

Priest, in the formularies of the Church of England, is 
used in its original sense of presbyter, and points out the 
second degree of tho ministers, to he admitted to which a 
man must be, according to the 34th canon, of the ago of 
* four and twenty years complete.’ 

The existence of an official person to act in some way 
between the Deity and roan appears among the earliest 
notices of history, whether sacred or profane. In the Bank 
of Genesis, Melchixedek is named * Priest of the most high 
God.' Among the Jews an order of men existed who wore 
especially appointed by God to minister in holy things, and 
whose qualifications and functions are set. forth at large in 
the writings of Moses. The Egyptians had great numbers 
of priests, and they bad lands in the time of Joseph. (Gen., 
xlvii. 22 .) In the first ages of the Greeks, the same person 
was mostly their priest and king. In the course of time the 
office of priest became distinct, and sometimes women, as well 
as men, were appointed to this office. It is probable how¬ 
ever that the most antient priesthood among all nations was 
that which fathers or heads of families exercised over their 
own dependents; and thus it will appear that kingly go¬ 
vernment and sacerdotal authority of some kind or other 
would naturally spring from the paternal relation. (Shuck- 
ford’s Connection of Sacred and l*rafane History.) 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, the son of Jonas Priestley, a 
cloth-dresser at Birstal-Fieldhead, near Leeds, was born at 
Fieidhead, March 13, 1733, old style. Ilis mother dying 
when he was six years of age, lie was adopted by a paternal 
aunt, Mrs. Keighley, by whom lie was sent to a free gram¬ 
mar-school in the neighbourhood, where he was taught the 
Latin language and the elements of the Greek. Ilis vaca¬ 
tions were devoted to the study of Hebrew under a dis¬ 
senting minister; and when he had acquired some proficiency 
in this language, he commenced nud made considerable 
progress in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic; but whether 
with or without the assistance of a tutor does not appear. 
In the mathematics he received some instruction from Mr. 
Haggerstouc, who had been educated under Madaurin. 
From his habits of application and attachment to theological 
inquiries, his aunt early entertained hopes of his becoming 
a minister. Ill health however, which in many cases in¬ 
duces a preference of a studious to a more active life, led 
him to abandon for awhile his classical studies, and apply 
himself to mercantile pursuits. We learn from his own 
statement that his constitution, always far from robust, had 
been injured by a ‘ consumptive tendency, or rather an ulcer 
in the iurfgs, the consequence of improper conduct when at 
school, being often violently heated with exercise, and as 
often imprudently chilled by bathing, &c.’ Without the 
aid of a master, he acquired some knowledge of the 
French, Italian, and German. With the return of health 
his earlier occupations were resumed, and at tho age of 
nineteen (1752), he entered the dissenting academy at 
Daventry (now ‘Coward College,’ London), conducted 
by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Ashworth, the successor of Dr. 
Doddridge. His parents were both of the Calvinistic 
persuasion, a* was also his aunt, who had omitted no oppor¬ 
tunity of inculcating the importance of the Calvinistic doc¬ 
trine. As however differences of opinion on doctrinal points 
were not her sufficient ground for rejecting the society 

of those whom she believed to be virtuous and enlighteued, 
her house, . became the .resort of many clergymen whoso 


views were more or less opposed to those of Calvin. In 
their discussions young Priestley took considerable interest, 
and they may be supposed to have had considerable influence 
in leading him to a systematic examination of the grounds 
upon whicli ho had rested his own belief. Before the age 
of nineteen he styles himself rather a believer in the doc¬ 
trines of Arminius, though he adds, ‘ 1 had by no means 
rejected the doctrino of the Trinity or that of the Atone¬ 
ment.’ Before leaving home, he expressed a desire to be 
admitted a communicant in the Calvinistic congregation 
whicli he had been in the habit of attending with his aunt; 
but the miuister having elicited from his replies that ho 

entertained doubts relative to the liability of the whole 
human race to ‘ tho wrath of God and the pains of hell for 
ever,’ on account of the sin of their first parent, his ad¬ 
mission was refused. 

On reaching the academy he found the professors and 
studunts about equally divided upon most questions whicli 
were deemed of much importance, such as liberty ami neces¬ 
sity, the sleep of the soul, &,c., and all the articles of theolo¬ 
gical orthodoxy and heresy, which thus became topics of 
animated and frequent discussion. The spirit of contro¬ 
versy thus excited was in some measure fostered by the plan 
for regulating their studies, drawn up by Dr. Doddridge, 
whicli specified certain works on both sides of every ques¬ 
tion which the students were required to peruse anil form 
an abridgement of for their future use. Before the lapse of 
many mouths, he conceived himself culled upon to renounce 
the greater number of the theological and metaphysical 
opinions which he had imbibed in early youth, and thus, 
he himself observes, • I came to embrace what is generally 

called the heterodox side of every question:.but 

notwithstanding the great freedom of our debates, the ex¬ 
treme of heresy among us was Arianism, and all of us, I 
believe, left the academy with a belief, more or tyss qualified, 
of the doctrine of the Atonement.’ During his residence at 
the academy, lie composed the first part of bis ‘ Institutes of 
Natural and Revealed Religion,’ published in 1772; the 
remaining three parts appeared in 1773-74. 

On quitting the academy in 1755, lie became minister to 
a small congregation at Needham-Market in Suffolk, at an 
average salary of 30/. per annum. To increase his income-, 
he circulated proposals for teaching the classics, mathe¬ 
matics, &c., for half-a-guinea a quarter, and to board his. 
pupils for 12 guineas a year. Finding these produced no- 
effect, and that, his congregation, on becoming acquainted 
with his opinions, were gradually forsaking him, which 
however may bo in some measure ascribed to an increasing 
impediment in bis speech, ho quitted Needham in 175s-, 
for a similar but temporary engagement at Nantwich in 
Cheshire. Here be was moro successful as a school master, 
and by means of tlic strictest economy was able to purchase- 
some philosophical apparatus, including an air-pump am! 
electrical-machine, anil also to keep out of debt., whu-h, 
through life, he always made a point of doing. While at 
Needham, he informs us that a careful examination of the t 
Old and New Testaments convinced him that ‘ the doctrine 
of the Atonement, even in its most qualified sense, had no 
countenance either from scripture or reason,’ and induced 
him to compose his work entitled * The Scripture Doctrine 
of Remission, which shows that the Death of Christ is no 
proper Sacrifice nor Satisfaction for Sin; but that Pardon is 
dispensed solely on account of a personal Repentance of the 
Sinner,’ which was published in 1761, the year in which lie 
removed from Nantwich, to succeed Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Aikin, as tutor in the languages and belles-lettres at War¬ 
rington academy. Here he married the daughter of Mr. 
Wilkinson, an ironmaster of Wales, a lady of great amia¬ 
bility and strength of mind, by whom he had several chil¬ 
dren. Here also he composed several works, among which 
are his lectures on ‘ The Theory of Language and Univer¬ 
sal Grammar’ (1762); on ‘ Oratory and Criticism’() 777); 
on ‘ History and General Policy* (1788); on ‘The Laws 
arid Constitution of England’ (1772); an ‘Essay on a 
Course of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life’ “ 
(1765); * Chart of Biography’ (1765); * Chart of History’ 
(1769), fee. A visit to the metropolis was the occasion of 
his introduction to Dr. Franklin, Dr. Price, and others. 

To the first of these lie communicated his idea of writing a 
historical account of electrical discoveries, if provided with 
the requisite books. These Dr. Franklin undertook to pro- 
curV and before the end of the year in which Priestley 
submitted to him the plan of the work he sent him a copy 
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of it in print, though live hours of every day had been 
occupied in public or private teaching, besides which lie had 
kept up an active philosophical correspondence. Tho title 
of this work is ' The History and Present State of Elec¬ 
tricity, with * Origiual Experiments,’ 1767 (third edition, 
177f>) * Shortly before (1766) its publication he was elected 
a member of the Royal Society, and about the same time 
the honorary title of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
him by the University of Edinburgh. The approbation be¬ 
stowed on his * History of Electricity' induced him some 
time after to compose his ‘ History and Present State of 
Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, and Colours,' 2 vols. 
4lo., which lie intended should be succeeded by a similar 
account of the other branches of experimental science; but 
the sale of this work not answering his expectations, the 
design was abandoned, and, wo believe, the work itself did 
not evince any very intimate knowledge of the subject. 

A disagreement between the trustees and professors of 
the academy led to his relinquishing his appointment at 
Warrington in 1767. His next engagement was at Mill-Hill 
chapel, Leeds, where his theological inquiries were resumed, 
and several works of the kind composed, chietly of a 
controversial ehaVacter. The vicinity of his dwelling to a 
public brewery was the occasion of liis attention becoming 
directed to pneumatic chemistry, the consideration of which 
he commenced in 1768, and subsequently prosecuted with 
'great success. His first publication on this subject was a 
pamphlet on ‘ Impregnating Water with Fixed Air’ (1772); 
the same year he communicated to the Royal Society his 
> * Observations on Different Kinds of Air,’ to which the 
’ Copley medal was awarded in 1773. 

‘No one,’ observes Dr. Thomson, ‘ ever entered upon the 
study of chemistry with more disadvantages than Dr. 
Priestley, and yet few have occupied a more dignified station 
in it, or contributed a greater number of new and import¬ 
ant faets. The career which he selected was new, and he en¬ 
tered upon it free from those prejudices which warped tho 
judgment and limited the views of those who had been 
regularly bled to llte science. lie possessed a sagacity ca¬ 
pable of overcoming every obstacle, and a turn tor observa¬ 
tion which enabled him to profit by every phenomenon 
which presented itself to his view. His habits ol regu¬ 
larity were such that everything was registered as soon as 
observed. He was perfectly sincere and unaffected, and the 
discovery of truth seems to have been, in every ease, liis real 
and undisguised object.' He discovered oxygen gas, nitrous 
gas, nitrous oxide gus, nitrous vapour, carbonic oxide gas, sul¬ 
phurous oxide gas, tluorie acid gas, muriatic gas, and arao- 
niacal gas. The first of these, which lie named dephlogis- 
ticatod air, he discovered in 1 774..U>i«"7" u TT7M e of mercury. 

IOxyokn. 1 Ho showed that yh oxygen of tho 

blood resulted from its V 01 "produced in atmospheric air 
atmosphere ; that the #ud putrefaction arose 

during the processes of e u • and recognised the 

from a similar alwwaolwn of o*>fc ^ loring the constitu- 
property possessed by 'C ctab^ ^ eunI ® tic apparatus 
ent thus abstracted. M m .: nc inally invented by bun. 
now used bv chemists was c hon.teul expon- 

« But though,’ observes Di. tl y (1 i,l not exhibit 
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many years after (17 J ^’- 1 d y eou h\ not have acquitted, 
tureship, I am now convince l l Though I have made 
myself in U to of chemistry. I never 


the South Seas; but when about (o prepare for his depar¬ 
ture, it was intimated to liirtAy Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks, that objections to liis religious principles had beep, 
successfully urged by some of the ecclesiastical members of 
the Board of Longitude. 

In 1773, through the recommendation of Dr. Price, he 
received tho appointment of librarian and literary compa¬ 
nion to the Earl of Shelburne, with a salary of 230/, a 
year, a separate residence, and a certainty for life in the 
event of his lordship's death or their previous separation. 
In the second yttr of this engagement lie accompanied his 
patron through France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany. 
At Paris his philosophical publications procured for him an 
easy introduction to several of the leading chemists and 
mathematicians, whom lie describes as professed atheists; 
and by whom he was told that he was the only individual 
’.hey had ever met with, and of whose understanding they 
aad any opinion, who wa4 a believer in Christianity. To 
combat their and similar prejudices, he wrote his ‘Letters to 
i Philosophical Unbeliever, containing nil examination of 
he principal objections to the doctrines of natural religion, 
and especially those contained in the writings of Mr. Hume' 

; 1 780); to which he afterwards added the 'State of the Evi- 
lenee of Revealed Religion, with animadversions on the 
.wo last chapters of the first volume of Mr. Gibbon's llis- 
ory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiro’ (1787). 
While resident with Lord Shelburne, who allowed him 40/. 
a year towards defraying the expenses of liis chemical ex¬ 
periments, he printed the first four volumes of his ‘Experi¬ 
ments and Observations on Air,’ 1774-1779; a fifth appeared 
u 1780. lie also wrote his ‘Miscellaneous Observations on 
fid uca I ion* (1778), and an ‘Introductory Dissertation’ to 
I art ley’s ‘ Observations on Man.’ In Ibis dissertation, liav- 
ng expressed hisdoubts concerning the immateriality of the 
eiilicnt principle in man. he was denounced in most of the 
icwspapers and other periodicals as an unbeliever in reve- 
ation and an atheist. This led to the publication of his 
Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit’ (1777), wherein 
iis object is to show that man is wholly material, and that 
ur only prospect of immortality is from th? Christian doo 
rinn of a Resurrection.’ In tho same year appeared his 
fork on the * Doctrine of Necessity.’ 

The cause of the separation between Priestley and Lord 
shclburne (1780) has never transpired, and does not appear 
o have been known to Priestley himself. Some have attri- 
uited it to the odium to which the works last mentioned 
objected their author, and to the invidious attacks which 
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Horsley, by both of whom it was carried on with much 
warmth. In a letter to l>fc Price, dated Birmingham, 
January 27,1791, he says, 4 With respect to the church with 
which you have meddled but little, 1 have long since drawn 
the sword and thrown away the scabbard, and am very easy 
about the consequences.' But ho did not confine himself to 
dialing with churchmen: his object was to obtain for the 
dissenters what he considered to bo their rights, and in the 
pursuit of which ho published about twenty volumes. He 
attacked certain positions relating to the dissenters in Black- 
atone’* Commtntaries with a vigour and acrimony which 
seem to have surprised his more courteous and feeble 
adversary. 

Bis ‘ Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham,’ 
from the. ironical style in which they were written, exaspe¬ 
rated even t hepopulace, urged on by parly malice and bigotry. 
His ftoply to Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution, 
an event to,.wi«eh the lower orders of Birmingham were at 
that.time unfavourably disposed, led to his being uomimited 
a citizen of the French republic; and the occasion of a pub¬ 
lic dinner givci by some of his friends, July 14, 17HI, in 
celebration of the: anniversary of tho destruction of the 
Bastile, at which however Priestley himself was not present, 
afforded to an tguoraul mob the opportunity of gratifying 
the malignity which they conceived they had grounds to 
entertain towards him. After demolishing the place where 
the dinner had been given, they broke into liis house, 
destroyed his philosophical apparatus, a valuable collection 
of books, and a large number of manuscripts, the result of 
many years’ labour, afier which they made an unsuccessful 
attempt to burn tho dwelling and what was left in it. 
[Bikminoham.] An eye-witness of the 'riots’ asserts that 
the high road, for full half a mile of the house, was strewed 
with books, and that on entering the library there was not a 
dozen volumes on the shelves, while the floor was covered 
several inches deep with the torn manuscripts. In the 
meantime, ho and his family were forced to seel; safety in 
flight The first two nights he passed in a post-chaise, the 
two aneceeding on horseback, but owing less to liis own 
apprehensions of danger than to those of others. The sum 
awarded to him at tlie assizes as compensation for the da¬ 
mage is not stated, hut he tells us that it fell short of liis loss 
by 2000/. Individual generosity made amends. Among 
other instances of this kind, his brother-in-law made over t 
him tlie sum of 10,900/. invested iu the French funds 
besides cm annuity ol' 1200 /. a year. 

After this he removed to Hockney as the successor of his 
deceased friend Dr. Price; but finding his society shunned by 

inttingit Accordingly, April 7, 1704. he embarked with 
,/ f 'i r -America, and took up his abode at Northum- 
buland in Pennsylvania. A few days before his eniharka 
turn he was presented with a silver inkstand bearing the 
inscription, ‘to Joseph Priestley, LLI)., &c., on hfsde- 
parturo into exile, from a few members of the University 
ot Cambridge, who regret that this expression of theiV 
gTl* oc f a * l0 " ed 1 b y ingratitude in their country.’ 
He had contemplated no difficulty in forming a Unitarian 
congregation in America; but in this lie was greatly disan- 

and thL wh f0U ”? Umt tho n ?°J° ri, y disregarded religion; 

hk (WrimS°/| a,d u' y att ® nt,0 J 1 t0 itwere more afraid of 
T* ‘ . ■ tr,no * tl,an desirous of hearing them. By the 
American government, the former democratic spirit of which 


.iad subsided, ho was looked upon us a spy in the interest of 
France. ‘The change,’ he writes in a lei ter dated Sept. 

I 71) 8, ‘that has taken place is indeed hardly credible, us I 
liave done nothing to provoke resentment; hut being a 
•itizen of France, and a friend to that Revolution, is sulli- 
rient. I asked one of the more moderate of the party 
,vhcther he thought if Dr. Price, the great friend of their 
iwn Revolution, was alive,lie would now bo allowed ton me 
uto this country. He said, he believed he would not.' 

liis wife died in 17DC. liis youngest son had died a few 
months previous. He hiuiself, in I SOI, became subject, to 
constant indigestion and difficulty of swallowing any kind 
jf solid food. This continued to increase till lut'd, when, 
perceiving his end approaching, he told liis physician llini it 
lie could prolong liis life for six months, lie should be satis¬ 
fied, as in that time he hoped to complete the works upon 
which he was then engaged. These were liis * (Jonc.d 
History of the Christian Gliureh from the Fall of the \V< st¬ 
ern Empire to the Present. Time,’ 4 \ols„ itj02-:5 (which 
had been preceded by bis ‘General History of the Christum 
Church to the Fall of the Western Empire,’ ‘2 vols., Ih’in. 
and ‘The Duetriucs of Heathen Philosophy compared with 
those of Revelation’(posthumous), lie died Fol.rusi \ 0. 
1804, expressing the satisfaction lie derived from the c oi- 
sciousuess of having led a useful life and the confidence he 
fell in a future state in a happy immortality. On his death 
becoming known at. Paris, his clogo was read In (.hnl.-i 
before the National Institute. There is a statement in inmo 
than one work that Priestley’s death wa* ocea.-ioiied by 
poison, but it does not appear to be supported In any 
authority. 

Thu auto-biography of Dr. Priestley, originally written,- as 
lie informs us, during one of his summer excursions, con¬ 
cludes with the date ‘ Northumberland, March ■.* I. 17!e,.’ 
It was published iu America after his decease, w. a ecu 
tinuatioii by bis son Joseph Priestley, and observations on 
his writings by Thomas Cooper (president judge of ihe 
fourth district of Pennsylvania) and the Ro\. William 
Christie. Priestley’s Correspondence has been collected 
and incorporated with the above memoir by Mr. J im 
To will Rult, forming ibe first two volumes of bis c dleeted 
edition of Priestley’s ‘ Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works,’ in 26 vols. ttvo., Hackney, IS17, &.c. At pp. 6.i7 
5 14 ot the second volume of this edition will be found, 
chronologically arranged, a complete list of Priestley’s 
works; an imperfect list is given in Watt’s ‘Bibliotheca 
Briluunien.' 

(Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 8vo„ vol. i , IS]".; 
Thomson’s History of the Royal Society, 4to., 181 ‘j; (hi- 


PRIMATE. [Archw snoj'.J 

1 RIMA TES, the name given by Li nun: us to the fir<i 
order at Mammalia, and thus characterised l»v him ■■ - 
1 elites primores incisores; superiores paralleli M i 
turn pec tor ales ii. . gai.uu.ii. nu 

The order contains the following genora:_ 

Homo, of which Linnums records two species, viz. Homo 
sapiens and Us varieties (Man), and Homo Tro#lo</i/trs 
(Homo sylyestris, Orang Outnng, Bout.). n ' 

mittiti, thirly-three species. 

Lemur (including Lemur roluns). [Pi.ruroptrua.] 
Vespertiho, six species. [Chkiroptera.J 
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